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NASEBY     AND  YORKTOWM. 
BY    PROF.    GOLDWIN    SMITH, 

After  the  union  of  America  and  possible  significance,  as  a  display  of  ob- 
England  at  the  grave  of  Garfield,  when  solete  hostility,  by  the  fonnal  participa- 
ihe  two  nations,  to  use  (he  fine  words  lion  of  Great  Britain.  It  became  a 
of  Mr.  Dudley  Field,*  had  been  together  birthday  festival  of  the  American  Re- 
walking  with  the  choicest  of  American  public,  to  which  her  English  kinsmen 
chiefs  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  had  been  bidden.  Then  we  saw  more 
of  death,  the  cenlenary  of  Yorktown  plainly  than  ever  that  the  war  of  the 
came  in  with  a  bad  grace.  It  was  a  American  Revolution  had  not  been  real- 
spectre  of  the  ancient  night  of  enmity  ly  a  conHicC  between  the  two  nations, 
overtaken  by  the  sunlight  of  a  complete  but  between  l*'o  parties,  each  of  which 
reconciliation.  The  Centenaries  of  Lex-  had  its  adherents  in  the  mother  country 
ington.  Bunker's  Hill,  Saratoga,  and  all  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  and  that  the 
the  rest  of  the  military  series,  in  addi-  net  result  had  been,  not  a  victory  of  the 
tion  to  the  political  Centenary  of  the  united  States  over  England,  but  of  con- 
Declaration  of  Independence,  bad  been  stilutional  principle  and  progress  over 
celebrated  before  Garfield's  death  ;  and  personal  government  and  reaction, 
even  on  those  occasions  the  feeling,  so  On  comparing  the  three  great  revo- 
far  as  it  was  warlike,  had  an  air  of  liilions  whic'.t  preceded  that  of  France 
laborious  resuscitation.  The  Centenary  — the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the 
of   Independence  was  divested  of  any  American— we  find  that  they  are  closely 

vilh  each  other  as  s 


*  In  a  speech  at  the  Social  Science  Congress     one  great  drama.      But  in  the  successive 
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present  themselves  under  different  as- 
pects, and  in  different  combinations. 
Those  forces  are  religious,  intellectual, 
and  political ;  as  embodied  in  history — 
the  Reformation,  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  Revolution.  In  the  case  of  the 
Dutch,  the  Reformation  predominated  : 
with  it  went  victory :  Protestant  Hol- 
land achieved  her  freedom,  while  Flan- 
ders, which  had  remained  Catholic, 
though  it  took  part  wiih  Holland  in  the 
political  insurrection,  fell  back  under 
the  yoke  of  Spain.  The  political  strug- 
gle was  against  foreign  domination, 
which,  however,  would  not  have  been 
resisted,  had  it  not  been  for  the  relig- 
ious tyranny.  The  domestic  institutions 
of  Holland  remained,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  all  essential  respects,  what  they 
had  been  made  before  it  by  the  free 
spirit  of  a  strong  Teutonic  race,  and  the 
democratic  energy  of  great  commercial 
cities.  In  the  English  movement,  again, 
iliough  the  Reformation  and  the  Revo- 
lution went  hand  in  hand,  and  the  Re- 
naissance was  identified  with  both  of 
them  in  the  persons  of  Milton  and  other 
intellectual  leaders,  the  religious  element 
was  the  strongest.  It  was  so,  at  least,  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  the  movement,  which 
was  incomparably  the  most  important, 
though  the  title,  Revolution,  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  compromise,  more 
glorious  in  name  than  in  reality,  of  i68S. 
It  won  Marston  and  Naseby  ;  it  pro- 
duced Cromwell,  who  unquestionably 
took  arms,  not  in  the  cause  of  republi- 
canism, for  in  fact  he  was  hardly  a  re- 
publican, but  in  that  of  evangelical  re- 
ligion. After  Cromwell's  death,  the 
religious  cause  having  been  wrecked  for 
the  time  by  its  errors,  the  political  ele- 
ment got  the  upper  hand,  Puritanism 
being  thenceforth  represented  only  by 
political  Nonconformity  ;  and  the  final 
outcome  of  the  struggle  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  parliamentary  government. 
In  this  case  the  political  lyi»nny,  against 
which  the  nation  rose,  was  dumeslic, 
and  the  result  was  a  great  and  critical 
change  of  domestic  institutions,  supreme 
power  being  definitely  transferred  from 
the  Crown  to  Parliament. 

In  Old  England  the  religious  cause 
was  wrecked,  and  the  heads  of  its  illus- 
trious chiefs  were  set  to  rot  on  Temple 
Bar.  In  New  England  it  found,  not 
only  an  asylum,  but   a  sphere  for  the 


foundation  of  its  polity,  both  civil  and 
religious,  far  better  than  the  country  en- 
cumbered with  the  ruins  of  feudalism, 
and  filled  in  its  less  civilized  parts  with 
ignorant  peasants,  the  hereditary  liege- 
men of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  cler- 
isy,  which  the  Puritan  refugees  had  left 
behind.  A  courteous  offer,  made  by 
aristocracy,  in  the  person  of  some  Puri- 
tan noblemen,  to  transfer  itself  to  the 
New  World,  on  condition  of  being  duly 
acknowledged  and  installed  in  its  proper 
privileges,  was  not  less  courteously  de- 
clined by  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  ; 
and  the  Anglican  Church,  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  monarchy,  with  which  its 
own  life  was  bound  up,  was  excluded 
with  a  strict  vigilance  which  has  been 
styled  by  Anglicans  persecution  ;  as 
though  the  exiles,  who  had  sacrificed 
everything,  and  braved  the  horrors  of 
the  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  their  faith 
and  their  liberty,  were  bound  to  admit 
to  the  home,  which  their  own  hands  had 
made,  ecclesiastical  emissaries  who  would 
at  once  have  become  active  conspirators, 
at  once  religious  and  political,  in  favor 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts.  A  m^n 
might  as  well  be  called  upon  in  the  name 
of  religious  liberty  to  open  his  house  to 
a  cobra.  What  no  genius,  not  even  that 
of  an  assembly  of  Cromwells,  could  have 
done  in  the  England,  much  less  in  the 
Great  firitain  and  Ireland,  of  those 
days,  was  done  on  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
New  World.  The  critical  transition 
from  feudalism  to  modem  society  was 
thus  triumphantly  elifected,  the  principal 
relic  retained  of  the  grave-clothes  of  the 
past  being  a  religious  intolerance,  very 
far  less  intense  than  the  intolerance  of 
Torquemada  or  even  of  Laud,  surely 
destined,  in  the  end,  to  melt  away  before 
the  public  education  instituted  by  Puri- 
tanism itself,  and  in  the  beginning  per- 
haps hardly  separable  from  the  heroic 
enthusiasm  which  had  drawn  the  sword 
against  the  Stuarts  and,  preferring  the 
direst  exile  to  apostacy,  had  firmly 
planted  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  in 
the  niggard  soil  and  wintry  climate  of 
New  England.  Historical  precisians 
are  always  reminding  us  that  the  original 
founders  of  the  Colony  were  not  Puri- 
tans proper,  butCongregationalists.  The 
statement  is  true,  but  the  fact  is  unim- 
portant, since  the  organizing  forces 
which  impressed  their  character  on  the 
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general  result  were  clearly  identical  with  firm  in  the  perfect  excellence  of  the  sys- 
those  which  ^ave  birth  to  the  Common-  tern  which  he  administers,  as  to  believe 
wealth  of  England.  To  the  British  that,  but  for  untoward  accidents  he  or 
Revolution  of  i6SS,  though  canonized  one  of  his  official  brethren  might  now  be 
bj  Constitutionalism  and  idolized  by  ruling  with  beneficent  sway  the  fifty 
Burke,  no  importance  attaches  compar-  millions  of  the  United  States,  receiving 
able  to  that  which  attaches  to  the  sue-  the  incense  of  their  loyal  addresses,  and 
cess  of  the  Puritan  colony.  TheAmeri-  preserving  them  from  the  evils  of  un- 
can  Republic  does  great  injustice  to  her  bridled  democracy.  But,  beyond  the 
own  antiquity,  she  docks  her  annals  of  circle  of  that  very  special  class,  hardly  a 
a  century  and  a  half  full  of  most  fruitful  man  would  now  be  found  to  doubt  that 
and  memorable  effort,  she  gratuitously  the  separation  was  inevitable.  Few, 
stamps  herself  an  upstart,  when  she  perhaps,  are  aware  that  it  had  been  prac- 
dates  her  life  from  the  Declaration  of  tically  ratified  by  Cromwell,  who  left  the 
Independence  instead  of  dating  it  from  Colonics  entirely  to  themselves,  treating 
the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower.  The  them  simply  as  kindred  communities 
RerolulioD  was  the  vindication,  not  the  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  England,  while 
commencement  of  national  existence,  he  firmly  welded  together,  byalegisla- 
Washington  was  the  preserver  of  the  tive  union,  the  three  commonwealths  of 
C<KD mo n wealth,  but  Cromwell,  as  the  the  British  Islands.  His  policy  was  re- 
chief  of  Puritan  statesmen,  might  with  versed  in  both  its  aspects  by  the  Resto- 
more  reason  be  regarded  as  its  founder,  ration,  which  desired  at  once  to  put  its 
The  statue  of  the  Protector,  which  can-  prior  despotisms  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
not  be  received  at  Westminster,  where  it  land  out  of  the  controlling  jurisdiction 
would  break  the  constitutional  harmony,  even  of  a  Cavalier  Parliament  and  to 
and  dwarf  the  kings,  might  find  an  ap-  stretch  the  arm  of  reaction  to  the  Furi- 
propriate  site  at  Washington.  Placed  tan  and  Republican  settlement  in  New 
there,  with  Milton's  lines  for  an  inscrip-  England.  Curiously  enough,  the  Resto- 
tioD,  it  would  symbolize  in  a  noble  form  ration  policy,  though  not  historically 
the  birth  of  the  social  principles  which  identified  either  with  the  strength  or 
are  now  those  of  the  New  World.  glory  of  England,  is  virtually  embraced 

In  beingastruggle  against  an  external  by  the  high-flying  Imperialists  of  the 
yoke,  and  in  leaving  the  groundwork  of  present  day,  who,  in  their  scheme  of 
domestic  institutions  unchanged,  the  Imperial  Federation,  propose,  while  they 
American  Revolution  resembled  the  withdraw  self-government  from  the  coio- 
Dutch.  It  differed  from  the  Dutch  and  nies,  to  dissolve  the  union  with  Scot- 
resembled  that  of  1688  in  England  in  land  and  Ireland  in  order  to  reduce  the 
beingalmost  exclusively  political,  though  Empire  to  its  Federal  elements.  With 
the  State  Church  of  England  was  no  the  Restoration,  and  its  attempts  to  ex- 
doubt  preparing  to  extend  itself,  in  con-  tend  Stuart  Monarchy  and  Anglican 
nection  with  the  encroachments  of  the  Episcopacy  to  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
Crown,  at  the  expense  of  Colonial  free-  lantic,  commenced  a  series  of  intermit- 
dom,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  tent  and  fitful  conflicts  between  central- 
was  in  the  colonial  ranks  a  powerful  izing  Imperialism  and  Colonial  self-gov- 
body  of  Presbyterians  from  Ireland,  emment.jof  which  the  American  Revo- 
which  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  lution  was  merely  the  culmination  and 
Episcopal  tyranny,  and  fought  against  the  close.  In  the  name  of  liberty,  the 
the  bishops  as  well  as  against  the  king.  House  of  Hanover  had  taken  the  throne 
In  the  case  of  America  the  yoke  to  be  of  the  House  of  Stuart ;  but  once  firmly 
broken  was  that  of  the  Mother  Country,  seated,  and  rid  of  the  last  pretender,  it 
or  rather  of  its  king,  whereas  in  the  case  bethought  itself  that  its  trade  was  king- 
of  the  Dutch  it  was  that  of  an  alien  des-  ship,  and  furtively  renewed,  by  the  hand 
pot,  a  consequence  of  which  was  Ihat  of  George  III.,  the  Stuart  attempt  to 
the  cause  of  George  had  a  larger  party  establish  personal  government.  The 
of  adherents  in  America  than  that  of  first  Stuart  had  apparently  quelled  resist- 
Philip  had  in  the  Low  Countries.  ance  in  England,  and  was  on  the  high 

It  now  and  then  transpires  that  one  road  to  the  fulfilment  of  his   designs, 

of  our  Colonial  Governors  has  a  faith  so  when  he  encountered  a  fatal  .lesi stance, 
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Stirred  up  by  Laud's  precipitateviolence  system.  Burke  tella  lis  that  the  Tory 
in  Scotland.  A  service  like  that  ren-  squires  and  rectors  ardently  supported 
dered  to  Cnglish  liberty  by  Scotch  inde-  the  war.  It  was  their  nature  to  do  so  ; 
pendence,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  but  so  also  did  some  who,  though  neither 
rendered  to  it  by  the  American  colonies,  squires  nor  rectors,  and  perhaps  Liberals 
in  the  time  of  George  III.  Evidently,  in  certain  respects,  wished  to  keep  the 
the  Whigs  felt  that  the  colonists  had  colonies  in  commercial  subordination, 
come  to  their  rescue,  and  ihey  received  By  the  same  policy  of  nanow  commer- 
ihe  tidings  of  Saratoga  and  Yorkiown  cial  selfishness,  maintained  with  the 
with  feelings  akin  to  those  with  which  same  blind  injustice,  the  connection 
I'ym  and  Hampden  had  received  the  with  Ireland  as  wtll  as  that  wifh  the 
tidings  of  Charles's  discomfitures  in  his  American  Colonies  was  placed  in  jeop- 
campaigns  against  the  Scotch.  With  a  ardy,  indeed  was  virtual!/ tost  for  a  sea- 
Parliami^nt  so  corrupt,  so  separated  from  son.  Behind  the  fiscal  and  the  com- 
the  nation,  resting  on  so  narrow  and  mercial  question,  however,  lay  the  still 
weak  a  basis  as  that  of  England  in  those  deeper  question  of  self-go /ernment, 
days,  who  can  say  how  far  George  III,  which  was  perpetually  being  raised  by 
mifiht  have  gone  had  he  not  been  con-  the  attempts  of  royal  governors  to  make 
fronted  by  the  framers  of  the  Declara-  themselves  and  their  administration  in- 
lion  of  Independence.  dependent  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies, 
It  has  been  said  that  if  Chatham  had  and  dependent  only  on  the  Crown.  One 
lived  and  luled  he  might  have  made  of  these  disputes  could  hardly  have  failed 
peace  and  preserved  the  connection,  in  time,  and  within  no  long  time,  to 
Undoubtedly  his  name  was  great,  and  come  to  a  fatal  head.  It  is  true  that 
his  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Colonists  loyally  to  the  connection  was  almost 
most  powerful.  But  what  was  Chat-  universally  professed,  and  that  it  con- 
ham's  remedy  ?  Renunciation  of  the  tinued  to  be  piofesscd  by  Washinglon 
taxing  power  on  a  ground  of  distinction  himself  among  others,  even  after  the 
really  f.intaslic,  while  the  commercial  commencement  of  the  quarrel.  But 
tyranny  was  to  be  retained  in  its  full  any  one  who  has  lived  in  a  colony  knows 
force.  To  the  retention  of  the  commer-  the  influence  of  conventional  opinion, 
cial  Ijranny  he  committed  himself  in  the  It  was  hardly  possible  that  I  he  thoughts 
most  decided  terms.  Though  the  Colo-  of  those  who  were  writhing  under  the 
nies  were  to  be  allowed  to  tax  them-  oppression  of  the  commercial  system 
selves,  they  weie  not  to  be  allowed  to  should  no(  sometimes  have  been  led  on- 
manufaclure  a  nail  for  a  horseshoe  ward  to  the  political  system  by  which  it 
without  the  permission  of  the  Imperial  was  sustained.  Paine's  pamphlet  call- 
country.  But  the  commercial  tyranny  ing  on  the  American  people  to  declare 
was  the  cause  ;  the  tRxation  was  only  for  independence  was  ably  written  as 
the  occasion  of  the  quarrel,  A  trilling  well  as  happily  limed  ;  yet  it  would 
stamp-duty  or  duty  on  tea  would  not  scarcely  have  produced  such  a  harvest 
have  called  to  arms  a  community  of  of  sudden  converts  if  the  soil  had  not 
traders  living  in  comfort  and  disposed  been  prepared  for  the  seed.  Pamphlets 
to  peace.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  move-  not  less  able  have  ollen  fallen  dead  for 
ment  in  Boston,  many  were  connecled  want  of  a  similar  predisposition.  Among 
with  the  contraband  trade.  A  repeal  of  the  forces  which  impelled  toward  a  rup- 
the  Stamp  Act  and  that  imposing  the  lure  is  to  be  numbered  a  certain  amount 
tax  on  tea,  however  unconditional,  hoiv-  of  revolutionary  sentiment  imbibed  from 
ever  gr.-iced  with  the  manner  ol  Chat-  French  writers  by  speculative  minds — 
ham,  would  only  have  left  the  way  open  ceilainly  by  that  of  Jefferson,  perhaps 
to  a  deeper  and  more  hopeless  disagree-  by  that  of  Franklin.  This  element 
ment.  To  the  restrictions  on  colonial  gained  force  in  the  struggle  from  the 
trade  and  manufactures  England  clung  general  excitement  of  revolutionary  feel- 
wilh  deplorable  tenacity,  and  when  we  ing  as  well  as  from  the  French  alliance 
arraign  monarchical  reaction  for  having  and  the  presence  of  Lafayette.  Grow- 
broughl  about  the  rupture,  we  must  re-  ing  into  a  practical  love  of  France,  even 
member  that  the  blame  ought  to  be  shar-  of  the  France  of  Robespierre,  even  of 
ed  by  mercantile  greed  and  its  colonial  the  France  of  the  Diitctorv,,even  of  the 
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France  of  Bonaparte,  it  impelled  the  ment  on.  the  whole  was  not  one  out  of 
United  States  into  the  war  of  i8ii.  which  heroic  forms  could  be  expected 
When  the  struggle  had  begun  there  was  to  arise.  Puritanism  had  subsided  into 
added  to  the  elements  of  rebellion  the  something  rather  tame  and  mercantile, 
fierce  and  intractable  pride  of  (he  South-  Eating,  drinking,  and  dress  occupied 
em  slave-owner,  whose  impatience  of  fully  their  due  space  in  life,  Depend- 
control,  as  Burke  acutely  discerned,  was  ency  had  not  failed  to  produce  lis  usual 
closely  related  to  his  love  of  mastery  over  effect  on  pubhc  and  private  character, 
his  slave,  and  who  was  destined  one  day  Theie  was  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
to  show  his  temperament  in  a  different  mean  social  pride  and  to  social  distinc- 
cause.  tions  of  an  artificial  kind.  Already  we 
The  American  Revolution  was  the  discern  the  prototypes  of  those  most  re- 
sei]uel  of  the  English,  as  the  Georgian  spectable  citizens  of  Boston,  who  want- 
tyranny  was  a  faint  renewal  of  that  of  ed  to  hang  L!oyd  Garrison  for  preach- 
the  Stuarts.  But  the  grandeur  of  the  ing  against  slavery.  All  (his  told,  when 
second  act  of  the  drama  could  not  be  the  stress  of  real  war  came,  in  decline 
equal  to  that  of  the  first.  In  the  first,  of  enthusiasm,  want  of  loyalty  to  the 
the  issue  was  much  broader  ;  the  strug-  common  cause,  unwillingness  to  bear 
gle  was  between  the  Reformation  com-  thecommonbutdens.backslidings  which 
bined  with  the  Revolution  on  one  side,  at  last  brought  (he  cause  to  the  brink  of 
and  all  the  powers  of  Reaction  on  the  ruin.  The  greatest  man  was  a  Southern- 
other.  In  the  second,  the  cause  was  er,  not  one  whose  principles  had  in  any 
almost  exclusively  political  :  the  osten-  degree  been  formed  by  slave-owning, 
sible  cause  was  less  than  political,  it  was  but  an  English  gentleman  from  a.South- 
fiscal ;  and  not  only  material,  but  some-  em  State,  and  a  military  man  with  a 
what  technical  in  its  character ;  in  itself  character  not  cast  in  the  Bostonian 
it  would  have  been  rather  a  poor  issue  mould.  To  Washington  nobody  who 
on  which  to  wreck  an  empire.  An  issue  does  not  regard  violence  and  unscrupu- 
of  first-rate  magnitude  lay  beneath,  but  lousnessas  essential  to  heroism  will  ever 
it  was  not  plainly  seen.  Of  the  first  act  deny  the  name  of  a  hero.  It  is  true  he 
the  scene  was  Europer— that  is,  the  civil-  was  a  hero  rather  of  duty  than  of  splen- 
ized  world — whose  destinies  hung  on  did  achievement,  but  on  (hat  very  ac- 
the  event,  for,  had  English  Protestant-  count  his  example  is  more  valuable  than 
ism  fallen,  Dutch  and  German  Protest-  that  of  any  meteor  of  history.  His 
anlism  would  scarcely  have  survived,  military  exploits  are  his  least  title  to  re- 
Puritan  enthusiasm.  Renaissance  culture  spect,  in  fact  exaggeration  of  them  by 
and  speculation,  a  political  grandeur  de-  patriotic  historians  has  done  some  injury 
rived  partly  from  Greece  and  Rome,  to  his  deserved  fame.  In  action  he  was 
practical  energy  and  enterprise  freshly  great,  but  in  bearing  and  forbearing 
inherited  from  the  heroes  of  the  Eliza-  greater.  His  history  and  correspond- 
bethan  era.  combined  in  ihe  case  of  the  ence  must  be  read  with  care  if  we  would 
leaders  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  know  through  what  trials,  what  perplex- 
produce  a  group  of  figures  altogether  ities,  what  disappointments,  what  prov- 
unrivalled  in  history.  In  the  case  of  ocalions,  what  cabailings,  what  mis- 
thc  American  revolutionists  these  con-  constructions,  what  ill-treatment  of  him- 
ditions  were  wanting  ;  they  were  want-  self  and  his  army,  what  fractious  op- 
ing both  among  the  traders  of  the  North  position,  what  mutinies,  what  hours  of 
and  the  planters  of  the  South,  though  utter  gloom,  he  went,  with  unquailing 
the  husbandmen  of  New  England  were  courage,  with  unwavering,  loyalty,  with 
(he  material  out  of  which  the  Ironsides  calmness  outwardly  undisturbed.  As 
had  been  made.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  an  ever-burning  light  of  hope  amidst  the 
Cabot  Lodge,  on  the  "  English  Colonics  darkness  of  adversity,  he  resembles 
in  America,"  we  have  a  very  vivid  and  Cromwell,  unlike  as  the  two  men  are  in 
interesting  picture  of  Colonial  Society  other  respects.  The  general  resem- 
before  tlie  Revolution.  There  was  evi-  blance  is  greater  to  William  of  Orange 
denlly  much  solid  worth,  much  inlelli-  and  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  to 
gencc,  much  civic  virtue,  muchcommer-  William,  who,  through  his  whole  career, 
cial  enlerprise  and  energy,  but  the  ele-  was  Ihe  patient  and  indomitable  leader 
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of  an  ill -cemented  and  fractious  coali-  ested,  truthful,  or  straightforward  ;  be- 
tion,  while  he  was  unsustained  by  the  twcen  him  and  Washington  there  was 
splendor  of  victory  in  the  field  ;  to  the  evidently  a  want  of  accordance  in  char- 
Duke,  who,  as  the  commander  of  the  acter  as  well  as  in  opinion.  His  pas- 
army  in  the  Peninsula,  crossed  by  the  sionate  love  of  liberty,  in  contrast  with 
perverse  folly  of  the  Spaniards,  and  not  his  practices  as  a  slave-owner,  reminds 
well  supported  at  home,  was  called  us  of  the  sentimental  professions  of 
upon,  like  the  great  American,  to  dis-  Rousseau  ;  and  in  one  passage  at  least 
play  in  the  highest  degree  the  powers  of  of  his  writings  we  trace  an  unpleasant 
endunnce  and  self-control.  In  style,  affinity  to  the  bloodthirsty  philanthropy 
Washington's  despatches  somewhat  re-  of  Robespierre.  His  spirit  made  the 
semble  those  of  the  Duke  ;  and  they  are  war  of  itiiz,  and  it  is  nearly  identical. 
pervaded  by  the  same  unbroken  calm-  if  we  mistake  not,  with  that  which 
ness,  though  we  know  what  feelings  that  wrecked  for  half  a  century  the  cause  of 
calmness  must  often  have  veiled.  Not  liberty  in  Europe.  We  meet  his  anti- 
for  a  moment  does  he  lose  his  dignity,  national  tendencies  and  his  violence 
however  strong  the  provocation  may  be.  again  in  the  Secession  of  the  South. 
He  not  only  saved  his  country  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  all  allow  to  have  been 
war ;  he  saved  her  from  becoming,  as  gifted,  wise,  benevolent,  a  memorable 
Jefferson  and  the  fanatical  French  party  and  even  a  wonderful  man  ;  but  his 
would  have  made  her,  a  vassal  of  the  "Poor  Richard  "  philosophy  does  not 
French  Republic,  and  being  dragged  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  in  his 
after  it  in  its  career  of  robbery  and  political  character  there  is  a  touch  of  de- 
crime.  Nothing  but  his  towering  popu-  mure  wiliness  inherited  from  the  worst 
larity  could  have  quelled  the  stoim  of  part  of  the  Puritan,  who,  though  grand, 
passions  and  kept  the  Republic  in  the  had  the  defects  of  his  opinions  and  his 
path  of  reason.  In  the  building  of  the  time.  Beneath  the  veil,  which,  from 
constitution,  if  his  skill  as  a  political  want  of  reports,  covers  the  proceedings 
architect  was  not  greatly  felt,  the  im-  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  rests  much 
pressive  moderation  of  his  character  that  needs  concealment ;  of  that  the 
was,  and  the  weight  of  his  influence  was  administration  of  the  war,  the  conduct 
cast  on  the  right  side.  His  disinterest-  of  finance,  and  the  complaints  of  Wash- 
edness  was  absolute ;  it  extended  not  ington  afford  too  abundant  proof.  All 
only  to  place  or  pelf,  but  to  selfish  ob-  revolutions  stir  the  meanest  as  well  as 
jects  of  every  kind.  To  no  citizen  did  the  grandest  and  most  terrible  passions 
his  country  owe  a  debt  of  more  un-  of  humanity  ;  it  is  a  reason  for  avoiding 
mixed  gratitude.  Nor.is  the  figure  of  them,  if  by  patience  and  compromise 
Alexander  Hamilton  unworthy  to  be  chey  can  be  avoided.  When  they  take  the 
placed  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  great  form  of  a  civil  war,  the  best  men  are 
members  of  the  Long  Parliament.  There  drawn  away  to  the  camp.  Westminster 
is  grea'  elevation  and  dignity  in  the  char-  was  inferior  to  the  New  Model  Army, 
acier  as  well  as  breadth  of  statesman-  though  probably  not  so  inferior  as  was 
ship  and  richness  of  political  culture  in  Philadelphia  to  Valley  Forge.  One  diie 
the  mind.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  legacy  of  some  revolutions  the  Republic 
Hamilton  should  be  free  from  illusions  escaped.  The  struggle  in  her  case  hav- 
about  the  British  Constitution  by  which  ing  been  for  emancipation  from  external 
Blackstone  and  Burke,  as  well  as  Mon-  dominion,  not  for  the  attainment  of  a 
tesquieu,  were  led  astray.  Great  was  social  ideal,  she  escaped  the  conse- 
the  loss  to  the  infant  Republic  when  he  quences  of  disillusionment.  She  was 
fell  by  the  hand  of  a  rogue  whose  infamy  not  afflicted  with  the  political  infidelity 
has  not  failed,  like  that  of  the  vilest  and  cynicism  which  are  bred  by  the  ex- 
Jacobins,  to  afford  an  exercise  for  the  plosion  of  chimeras,  the  wreck  of  ex- 
love  of  paradoxical  rehabilitation,  travagant  hopes,  the  collapse  of  over- 
About  Jefferson,  opinion  may  well  be  strained  aspirations,  the  demoralizing 
divided.  No  doubt  he  grasped  more  transferof  allegiancefromonetoanoiher 
firmly  and  presented  more  fully  than  his  of  a  succession  of  ephemeral  govem- 
rivals  the  democratic  idea.  Few  will  ments.  She  had  no  Barras,  Talleyrand, 
contend  that  he  was  absolutely  disinter-  or  Fouch^,  nor  even  such  men  as  some 
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of  those   English    ex-republicans  who  frank  and  manly  words  about  the  sur- 

took  the  pay  of  the  Restoration.  render  of  Cornwallis  : 

If   the  American  revolutionists  were  „  _.               ..                     < .     j  .-. 

.  ^.              I       f  .L     D        JL     J       .1.  '  The  approachingcentenary  of  Lord  Com- 

not  the  equals  of  the  Roundheads,  still  wall i a' s  surrender  h^  nalurally  called  fo.tha 

less   were    the    American   loyahsts    the  good  deal  of  occasional  liieraiure.  putpoiting 

equals   of    the    Cavaliers.      Lord    Corn-  to  destribe  the  incidenls  of  the  important  cam- 

wallis,  whose  judgmenl  as  a  royal  com--  PfiR"  "hich  ended  at  Yorktown      The  reader 

„      J   _         J  A  .u       „   .-_        _,_  ^t  o'  these  books  and  pamph  els  is  partictalar  y 

inander,  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  ^.^^^  5,^  ^^e  absence  of  that  tone  of  exultant 
the  utmost  good  sense,  is  decisive,  com-  and  exirasacant  panegyric  which  before  the 
pares  the  conduct  of  the  loyalists  to  war  of  the  rebellion  used  to  marlt  the  allusions 
that  of  the  yeomanry  in  Ireland,  whom  '"  s=t><'°'  histories  and  Fourth  of  July  orations 
he  describes  as  taking  the  lead  in  rapine  ;°  f*"=  P«"  t^i"^"  by  ihe  colonists  in  the  rcvo- 
,  °  ■  ,  -  .  ,  lutionary  slrueale.  The  colossal  proportions 
and  murder.  At  the  outset  the  kinp;  had  ^nd  sanguinary  character  of  our  contest  with 
many  respectable  friends;  perhaps  it  the  seceding  States  has  given  us  new  standards 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  of  comparison,  and  taught  us  what  really  con- 
revolution  had  many  respectable  oppo-  "'''"''*  strategical  capacity  and  military-  n- 
1.  .  ..  f  i>  1-  .1.  ».■  ■  .  J  nown.  It  IS  probably  no  lonecr  possible  even 
nents  ;  but  the  folly  of  (he  Ministry  and  ,^^  ^  boys'  debating  club  in  what  Dr.  Holmes 
of  the  royal  commanders  soon  drove  would  call '  a  fresh-water  college '  to  gravely 
almost  all  of  them  to  the  other  side,  discuss  the  question  Whether  Washington  or 
The   parly   ultimately   consisted   of   the  Napoleon  was  the  greater  general.     We  have 

officials    and   those   who    were   socially  '"'■"I''  ;*""  ^T^J^.X'a",  "*=•  "^''m  "**'" 

J         .r   ■   1  ■    a                   J       T  armies  are  nearly  matched,  to  win  battles  in- 

under  official  mfluence,  a  few  Tory  gen-  stead  of  losing  them,  and  that  only  they  can  be 

tlemen,    traders  specially  interested    in  classed  in  the  small  group  of  great  commanders 

the  commercial  system,  anid  a  number  of  ^^°  ^^^  """^if  opponents,  not  with  a  superior, 

the  lowest  and  wildest  people,  who  in-  ^^\  ""*>  ^"  '"'"'"■^  ^°''":-  '"'=.  ''f  =  .'"""^ 
.,,.,.,  rijj  .  that  vaporing  and  posturing  and  shutting  our 
dulged  thetr  love  of  plunder  and  outrage  jy„  to  facta  cannot  hinder  the  application  of 
in  the  name  of  loyalty.  The  Quakeis  these  fundamental  tests,  and  that,  tried  by 
of  Pennsylvania  passively  adhered  as  a  them,  very  few  of  the  military  repuutious  made 
body  to  the  king,  less  from  political  i"  ™r  War  of  Independence  proved  to  be  of 
...:.w.;.^i,.  tk™^  r,™  1^,.=  ^t  ^^^^^  ~„J  sterling  value.  It  is  doublful,  indeed,  whether 
principle  than  from  love  of  peace  and  any  of  the  colonial  generals,  with  th^  possible 
regard  for  the  interest  of  trade.  Almost  exception  of  Greene  and  Arnold,  gave  evidence 
unmixed  mischief  was  done  by  the  loy-  of  conspicuous  ability,  either  in  far-sighted 
alists  to  the  royal  cause,  which  could  strategy  or  in  a  broad  and  instant  graap  of 
have  been  saved  only  by  a  combination  i"qZ^:rA'fim-riL^"^Li:y^rt^'^X^^ 
ofmihtary  superiority  with  a  strict  side,  and  that,  with  the  one  exception  of  Corn- 
maintenance  of  the  proper  attitude  of  wallis,  the  British  had  not  a  single  commander 
the  government  as  the  guardian  of  order  competent  to  plan  an  extensive  campaign  or 
and  the  protector  of  all  who  had  re-  direct  the  movements  of  a  considerable  army. 
»..;..^,4  :„  ;.»  ..ii^..:....  .  -,-  1,-,.  1,  ^^  '°'  Burgoyne.  Howe,  and  Clinton,  they 
mained  in  its  allegiance,  or  whose  sub-  ^„,  „  Lorf  North  declared,  a  terror  to  the 
mission  bad  been  received.  Outrages  Ministry  at  home  rather  than  to  the  enemy. 
no  doubt  were  committed  on  both  sides.  We  can  now  see  that  the  Revolutionary  con- 
Ethan    Allen   and  his  Green   Mountain  ""  ""  essentially  a  struggle,  not  of  sltill.  but 

T)_ I II.,  1 L-    J    T ■ of  endurance,  and  It  may  also  be  conceded  that 

Boys  were  hardly  behind  any  Tories  wUhom  the  intervention  of  France  the  English 
but  the  outrages  committed  on  the  royal  „ould  have  tired  us  out.  As  to  the  Yorkiown 
side  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  affair,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  Corn- 
the  worst.  wallia's  services  was  a  graver  injury  to  the 
Independence  was  an  event  worthy  to  P"'*"  Government  than  the  surrender  of  a 
.  ijr.j..  ..u.f  force  which,  when  the  siege  began,  did  not  ex- 
be  celebrated  to  any  extent  short  of  con-  ceed  S400  men  ;  and  this  disaster  need  not  and 
founding  it  with  the  birthday  of  the  na-  would  not  have  ended  the  war  had  the  Ministry 
tion.  But  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  °'  tt'^t  day  exhibited  a  tithe  of  the  energy  and 
that  there  was  something  rather  hollow,  resolution  evinced  by  the  younger  Pitt  .n  the 
not  to  say  bombastic,  in  the  celebrations  ^^{^^^  andfarmoreexhaustmgcomest  with 
of  the  revolutionary  battles.     The  same 

conviction  seems  to  have  dawned  on  the  In  anything  like  an  equality  of  valor, 

minds    of    the  Americans   themselves,  discipline  wins  ;  such  is   the  universal 

The  jV«f   VarA  Sun,  a  journal  of  the  verdict  of  military  history.       Between 

highest    literary    eminence,    has    some  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  there  was  an 
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equality  of  valor  and  no  great  disparity  head  in  the  {\M,  prevented  the  submis- 
of  disciplinei  neither  army  consisting  of  sion  of  the  country.  This  was  their  real 
regular  soldiers ;  though  at  first  the  achievement  ;  and  Iheir  qualities  wfre 
Cavaliers  bad  the  advantage  because  shown  not  so  much  in  fighiing  as  in  en- 
they  were  gentlemen  accustomed  to  durance,  in  wintry  marches  with  scanty 
command,  and  (heir  soldiers  were  ten-  clothing  and  with  shoeless  feet  which 
ants  and  servants  accustomed  to  obey,  left  the  road  stained  with  blood,  in 
But  between  the  armies  in  the  revolu-  bleak  and  hungry  campin);s  with  the 
tionary  war  the  disparity  of  discipline  evidences  all  around  o(  ilie  neglect  with 
was  very  great,  even  after  the  reorgani-  which  the  politicians  of  Philadelphia 
zation  of  ihe  Continentals  by  Steuben  at  treated  the  soldiers  of  Valley  Forge. 
Valley  Forge.  It  was  not  possible,  there-  That  mutiny  did  not  come  earlier  is 
fore,  that  there  should  be  a  Marston  more  wonderful  than  that  it  came  at  last. 
Moor  or  a  Naseby.  The  capture  of  The  militia  were  easily  beaten,  as  militia 
Boston — we  speak  with  all  the  diffidence  always  are,  when  ihey  faced  the  regulars 
which  becomes  civilians  talking  of  war  on  the  field  ;  but  by  their  tenacious, 
— has  always  appeared  to  us  a  grand  thoujih  desultory  hostility,  they  made  it 
achievement.  Certainly  it  was  in  the  impossible  for  the  victorious  armies  of 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  moral  the  king  to  occupy  securely  the  con- 
qualities  of  the  American  commander,  quered  districts.  Together  with  these 
who  had  to  hold  his  lines  and  hem  in  a  forces  on  the  side  of  liberty  fought  (he 
most  formidable  enemy  with  hardly  a  vastness  and  wildness  of  the  country, 
barrel  of  powder  left,  and  with  an  army  the  Incapacity'  of  the  king's  generals, 
which  was  always  dissolving.  We  doubt  among  whom  Cornwallis  seems  to  have 
whether  this  feat  was  or  could  have  been  been  the  only  good  soldier,  the  immense 
afterwards  equalled.  It  was  inevitable  distance  of  (he  royal  army  from  i(sb3se, 
that  regular  troops,  should  assert  their  and  the  active  sympathy  of  the  party- 
usual  ascendancy  whenever  (hey  could  favorable  to  the  Americans  in  England, 
get  fair  battle  of  their  foe.  Cornwallis  which  weakened  the  arm  of  government, 
was  pent  up,  "  like  a  cat  in  a  hole,"  by  and  forced  it,  on  the  first  serious  re- 
immensely  superior  numbers,  while  the  verses,  to  make  peace.  Even  so,  the 
French  fleet  cut  him  oS  from  the  sea.  king  would  have  conquered  for  the  time 
What  the  event  of  a  pitched  batde  on  had  not  France  come  to  Ihe  aid  of  the 
anything  like  equal  terms  would  prob-  Colonists.  He  would  perhaps  have 
ably  have  been  he  had  shown  at  Cam-  conquered,  notwithstanding  (he  inter- 
den.  Burgoyne,  when  he  had  blundered  vention  of  France,  had  Rodney  appeared 
into  the  close  country  round  Saratoga,  at  once  upon  the  scene, 
was  like  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a  pit,  A  comparison  of  the  merits  of  gen- 
and  whom  a  woman  can  knock  upon  Ihe  erals  who  have  commanded  upon  di^er- 
head.  Princeton,  which  has  been  inflat-  ent  scenes  and  under  different  circum- 
ed  into  a  battle,  was  a  partial  and  inde-  stances  must  always  be  precarious,  even 
cislve  collision,  hardly  rising  above  the  when  drawn  by  a  mili(ary  man.  Not 
dignity  of  a  skirmish.  Trenton,  which  only  the  battles  won  are  to  be  consid- 
has  also  been  styled  a  batde,  was  of  the  ered,  but  the  quality  of  the  enemy,  the 
utmost  importance  as  a  cordial  to  the  generalship  on  the  other  side,  the  free- 
drooping  spirits  of  the  nation,  and  dom  of  action  allowed  to  the  command- 
proved  that  daring  was  combined  with  er,  and  (he  extent  of  the  resources  in 
prudence  in  the  commander  ;  but  it  can  his  hands.  Frederick  and  Napoleon 
hardly  be  called  an  engagement  at  all ;  enjoyed  perfect  freedom  of  action  and 
it  was  a  night  surprise,  by  a  dashing  absolutely  controlled  the  powers,  one  of 
movement,  of  two  battalions  of  Hessians  an  empire,  (he  o(her  of  a  warlike  king- 
heavy  with  their  Christmas  potations,  dom.  They  were  opposed— Fiede rick 
Bunker's  Hilt  was  a  Royalist  victory,  ihroughouC,  and  Napoleon  while  he  was 
though  the  stolid  Howe  wasted  much  making  his  reputation — to  pedantic 
blood  in  attempting  to  execute  a  parade  generals,  with  spiritless  though  highly 
march  up  the  face  of  a  sdong  position-  drilled  soldiers,  who  laid  down  their 
The  Continental  army  and  its  uncon-  arms  by  thousands  as  soon  as  their  line 
querable  chief,  by  continuing  (o  make  was  broken.    We  feel  that  we  are  almost 
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talking  at  random  when  we  S3y  that 
Washington  seems  to  us  about  Ihe  peer 
of  Wellinfiion,  whom  he  resembled  in 
tenacity,  in  coolness,  in  sterling  sense, 
in  the  union  of  enterprise  with  caution. 
Each,  no  doubt,  was  far  inferior  in 
genius  lo  Napoleon  ;  yet  had  Napoleon 
met  either  of  them  in  place  of  Wurmser 
or  Alvinzi,  it  is  possible  that  there  might 
have  been  an  end  of  his  career. 

Civil  war  is  perhaps  the  severest  trial 
of  national  character.  If,  amid  the 
tempest  of  passion  which  it  lets  loose, 
the  laws  of  humanity  are  in  any  toler- 
able measure  observed,  the  character  of 
tlic  nation  must  be  high.  In  this  civil 
war,  atrocities,  as  has  already  been 
said,  were  committed  on  both  sides, 
though  chitfly  on  the  side  of  the  Tories; 
but  the  Revolutionists  on  the  whole  dis- 
played the  mercy,  clemency,  and  regard 
for  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  which 
the  Unionists  displayed  the  other  day 
in  the  War  of  Secession.  They  proved 
that  they  were  of  kin  to  the  English  who 
fought  against  Charles — not  to  the 
French,  whose  civil  wars,  from  the  days 
of  Ihe  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians 
down  to  those  of  the  Commune,  have 
always  been  hideous  orgies  of  cruel 
hate.  The  proscription  of  the  Loyalists 
when  Ihe  struggle  was  over  was  vindic- 
tive and  most  unwise — most  unwise,  be- 
cause it  perpetuated  the  quarrel  in  ihe 
form  of  a  territorial  secession,  and 
founded  a  hostile  community  on  a  con- 
tinent which  ought  to  have  remained 
united  ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
provocation  had  been  great,  for  il  was 
natural,  if  not  just,  that  the  Tories 
should  bear  the  blame  of  the  deeds  done 
by  the  king's  troops  as  well  as  of  Iheir 
own. 

The  saddest  incident  in  the  war,  per- 
haps, is  the  execution  of  Andit:,  the 
controversy  about  which  has  been  re- 
cently revived.  That  Andr^  would 
have  suffered  had  he  been  an  American, 
and  had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  oE  the 
king's  generals  under  similar  circum- 
stances, we  take  it  to  be  beyond  doubt. 
Vet  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  Ihe 
fame  of  Washington  were  free  from  this 
stain  of  blood.  Why  spies  deserve  lo 
be  hanged  is  not  very  clear  to  a  civilian's 
mind.  Alfred  ,was  a  spy  in  the  camp  of 
the  Danes,  and  the  moral  difference  is 
not  obvious  between  survej  ing  an  ene- 


my's position  in  person  and  surrejing  it 
through  a  telescope  or  from  a  balloon. 
But  Andr6  was  only  in  a  technical  sense 
a  spy.  If  he  went  within  the  Amciican 
lines  it  was  through  stress  of  circum- 
stances and  by  desire  of  the  general. 
He  had  come  at  the  instance  of  ihe 
.\merican  commander  to  negotiate  for  a 
return  of  that  officer  to  the  royal  allegi- 
ance, which  would  in  effect  have  put  an 
end  to  the  civil  war.  Arnold's  honor 
was  not  in  Andre's  keeping.  Tamper- 
ing with  the  enemy's  officers  or  soldiers 
IS  -surely  not  forbidden  by  any  rule  of 
morality.  Franklin  was  ready  to  be  a 
parly  to  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  Hes- 
sians, .^mold's  else,  however,  belongs 
to  the  equivocal  state  of  relations  which 
civil  war  engenders,  one  side  regarding 
the  position  as  that  of  regular  belliger- 
ency, while  the  other  side  has  not  yet 
dismissed  the  ideas  connected  with  re- 
bellion. His  roonumeni  at  Westminster 
is  the  natural  tribute  of  the  power  for 
which  he  risked  and  lost  his  life.  If 
any  monument  is  to  be  erected  on  ihe 
scene  of  his  execution  it  ought  to  be 
like  the  trhte  bidtntal  placed  by  the  Ro- 
mans on  Ihe  accursed  spot  touched  by 
Ihe  fiery  wrath  of  heaven.  lis  inscrip- 
tion ought  to  warn  the  beholder  against 
the  passions  which  lead  to  civil  war. 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  glorify 
revolution,  and  lo  prefer  it  to  peaceful 
reform,  he  may  learn  wisdom  by  review- 
ing the  consequences  of  this,  which,  of 
all  revolutions,  saving  the  Dutch,  was  Ihe 
most  inevitable  and  the  most  clearly 
salutary.  England,  perhaps,  suffered 
least,  though  the  blame  chiefly  rested  on 
her  government.  She  lost  money,  but 
she  was  rich.  Rodney's  victory  and  the 
defence  of  Gibraltar  redeemed  her  mili- 
tary fame.  She  forfciled  her  union  wiili 
Ireland  for  a  moment,  but  recovered  it 
in  a  butter  form,  though  at  the  horrible 
price  of  a  '98.  .Folilically,  the  success 
of  the  Revolution  was  a  victoiy  in  every 
sense  for  her  own  liberties.  Commer- 
cially the  overthrow  of  her  ini(|uitous 
monopoly  was  indeed  to  her  a  blessing 
in  disguise  ;  her  trade  with  the  colonies 
increased  rapidly  from  that  auspicious 
hour. 

National  character  is  deepened   and 

strengthened  by  a  successful  struggle  for 

independence  ;     in     this     respect      the 

Americans  gained  by  having  to  fight  for 
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their  liberties,  instead  of  being  allowed  tradition  and  influence,  brought  the  na- 

to  enjoy  them  without  lighting.     ?er-  lion  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  rec- 

haps  confederation  was  facilitated  and  onciling  authority  to  democracy,  which 

rendered   firmer    by  the    same   means,  its  patriot  statesmen  arc  still  struggling 

though  it  had  already  begun  to  form,  to  solve. 

and  must  have  come  in  time,  probably  But  of  all  the  consequences  of  the 
in  no  long  time  ;  for  its  advantages,  American  Revolution  the  worst  was  the 
both  in  the  way  of  security  and  free  loosening  of  the  avalanche  from  the 
trade,  are  overwhelming,  and  the  Con-  mountain  side  in  France.  French 
linent,  though  vast,  is  physically  one.  finance,  which  before  had  been  retriev- 
On  the  other  hand,  a  revolutionary  bias  able,  was  made  desperate  by  the  war, 
and  an  exaggeration  of  the  mistrust  of  and  at  the  same  time  a  fatal  excitement 
government  were  precisely  what  the  was  kindled  by  the  exploits  of  Lafay- 
political  characters  of  the  people,  in  the  ette.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that, 
critical  hour  of  its  formation,  did  not  of  all  the  calamities  in  history,  the 
need.  That  the  ruler  was  the  natural  French  Revolution  was  far  the  greatest ; 
enemy  of  the  citizem,  that  every  rebel-  we  mean,  of  course,  the  sudden  crash, 
lion  deserved  sympathy,  that  every  man  and  not  the  general  movement.  If  any 
had  a  right  to  overturn  any  government  one  deems  this  a  paradox,  and  believes 
which  did  not  please  his  fancy,  were  that  the  occurrence  of  the  Revolution 
sentiments  to  which  the  insurrection  was  either  inevitable  or  desirable,  let 
against  George  III.  gave  birth,  and  him  consider  to  what  an  extent  liberal 
which  were  destined  at  a  later  day  to  ideas  had  taken  peaceful  possession,  be- 
bring  the  Union  into  mortal  peril,  fore  1789,  of  all  the  governments  of 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  connec-  Europe,  and  how  fair  was  the  prospect 
lion  of  Secession  with  the  Revolution,  of  a  calm  transition  from  medieval  to 
nor  had  anybody  given  utterance  to  the  modern  life.  Nor  can  any  reason  be 
principle  of  Secession  more  unguardedly  assigned  why  Turgot,  or  a  group  of 
than  Abraham  I.inculn,  People  little  Turgots,  should  not  have  effected  re- 
acquainted  with  the  politics  of  the  Unit-  forms  which  would  have  arrested  the 
ed  States  are  still  puzzled  by  the  name  catastrophe.  Noonesurely  can  imagine 
of  the  Democratic  party.  It  comes  that  the  European  movement  gained  by 
from  Jefferson  and  his  adherents,  who  being  thrown  at  the  critical  juncture 
upheld  the  democratic  doctrine  of  State  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  brutal- 
right  against  the  Conservative  doctrine  ized,  and  villanous  mob  of  Paris.  A 
of  a  strong  central  government  main-  crew  of  galley-slaves  and  savages,  mad- 
tained  by  Hamilton  and  the  statesmen  dened  by  ill-usage  and  misery,  becoming 
of  the  English  school.  Behind  State  masters  for  a  year  of  all  the  powers  of  a 
right,  slavery  intrenched  itself  against  great  centralized  monarchy,  did  what  it 
abolitionism,  which  it  with  reason  feared  was  certain  that  they  would  do,  and 
would  some  day  be  master  of  the  central  produced  a  reaction  not  less  certain, 
government ;  and  thus  the  narrowest  and  The  natural  sequel  was  the  military  des- 
most  reactionary  of  oligarchies  became  potism  of  a  brigand  of  the  highest  genius 
invested  with  the  strange  tille,  Demo-  in  his  line,  a  man,  as  himself  frankly 
cratic.  But  with  the  interests  and  the  avowed,  out  of  the  pale  of  moral  civili- 
passions  of  the  slave-owner  conspired  zation,  who  in  the  way  of  material 
the  old  spirit  of  revolutionary  violence  havoc,  was  enabled,  owing  to  the  highly 
and  the  notion  that  it  was  the  right  of  organized  and  sensitive  condition  of 
every  freeman  to  change  his  government  society  in  his  day,  to  do  more  mischief 
at  his  will.  In  the  character  of  Calhoun,  than  a  dozen  Atlilas  ;  while  the  effects 
the  demagogue  of  slavery,  we  have  the  of  his  moral  ravages  seem  likely  to  be 
connecting  link  between  Thomas  Jeffer-  felt  to  the  end  of  time.  Terrorism  and 
son  and  Jefferson  Davis.  The  immedi-  Imperialism — when  will  the  world  be  rid 
ale  sequel  of  the  Revolution  was  the  war  of  both  these  fiends  ? 
of  i8iz,  which  ruined  the  English  party.  One  evil  consequence  of  the  Ameri- 
raised  Jackson  with  his  train  and  his  can  Revolution,  at  all  events,  seems 
spoils  system  to  power,  and,  sweeping  numbered  with  the  past.  The  cannon 
away  the  last  remains  of  Conservative  in  saluting  the  British  flag  at  Yorktown 
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fired  the  last  volley  over  the  grave  of  the  This,  too,  will  gradually  abate  when,  by 
old  feud.  Entire  goodwill  now  reigns  the  operation  of  a  better  Land  Law,  and 
between  that  part  of  the  English  race  by  the  concession  of  a  liberal  measure 
which  fought  under  Washington  and  that  of  local  self-government,  the  last  of  Irish 
which  fought  under  Cornwallis.  The  grievances  shall  have  been  removed. 
British  monarchy  is  fully  included  in  The  political  and  commercial  federation 
the  reconciliation,  and  if  ihe  Tory  aris-  of  the  empire,  excluding  the  people  of 
tocracy  can  hardly  help  being  hostile  at  the  United  Slates,  is  a  dream  which  no- 
heart  to  the  Republic,  it  suppresses  its  body  has  yet  practically  tried  or  seems 
feelings  in  deference  lo  the  general  senti-  likely  to  try  to  realize.  The  moral  fed- 
ment  of  the  people.  Such  hostility  as  eralion  of  the  English-speaking  race,  in- 
there  now  is  to  England  in  the  United  eluding  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
States  is  the  offspring,  not  of  the  Ameri-  is  a  possibility  which  verges  on  realiza- 
can  Revolution,  but  of  Irish  emigration,  l\ox\.— Contemporary  Review. 


ALIVE.    AND  YET    DEAD  : 
SOME   PASSAGES   IN    THE   LIFE   OF    A    FRENCH   CONVICT. 

Chapter    I.  look  upon,  was  being  tried  for  her  life 
for  murder — for  murder,  under  circum- 

Thb  gloom  of  a  December  afternoon  stances,  as  the  public  prosecutor  de- 
was  deepening  into  night,  and  the  gray  dared,  of  peculiar  atrocity.  The  victim 
shadows  of  twilight  rendered  still  more  had  been  stabbed  when  sleeping,  and 
dim  and  dreary  the  dismal  court-house  after  having  shown  especial  kindness  to 

of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  S .    Snow  his  murderess.     The  girl  did  not  deny 

had  not  yet  fallen,  but  a  raw  damp  fog  her  crime,  but  vehemently  asserted  that 

wrapped  the  city  in  its  chilly  winding-  it  had  been  unpremeditated.     The  man, 

sheet.     Notwithstanding  the  bitter  cold,  she  said,  had  insulted  her  by  some  rude 

however,   the  atmosphere  of  the  court  expressions,  and  she  became  angry.    He 

was    hot    to    su^ocation,    and    almost  then  laughed  at  her  rage,  until  her  anger 

stifling  with  bad  air ;  for  since  early  was  roused  to  fury.     She  entreated  him 

morning  every  bench  had  been  filled,  to.  forbear,  and   warned  him  that  she 

every  corner  thronged,  by,  an  eager  and  "saw     red."*       He    mocked    at    her 

expectant  crowd.    A  trial  of  exceptional  threats,  until  at  length,  irritated  beyond 

interest  was  taking  place — a  trial  for  life  endurance,    she    turned    suddenly   and 

or  death  ;  and  though  at  this  late  hour  struck  at  him  with  a  knife,  with  which 

the  many 'pallid  faces  around   showed  she  had  been  cutting  flowers  and  boughs. 

how  severely  the  spectators  had  suffered  No  sooner  had  the  first  blow  been  dealt, 

from  heat  and  fatigue,  not  one  among  than,  maddened  by  the  sight  of  the  blood 

them  would  leave  his  or  her  place,  for  her  own  hand  had  spilt,  terrified  and  yet 

the  supreme  moment  was  near — the  mo-  furious,   she   struck    again   and   again, 

ment  when  would  be  decided  whether  a  Like  some  wild  anima],  rendered  fero- 

fellow-creature  would    be  restored    to  cious  by  rage  and  fear,  this  wretched 

freedom  and  to  life,  or  doomed  to  die  a  creature  destroyed  that  which  she  most 

violent  and  a  shameful  death.  loved — yes,  most  loved — for  (and  here 

That  most  miserable  fellow-creature  she  broke  down  into  bitter  weeping)  this 
was  a  woman,  and  a  woman  young  and  poor  boy  had  been  the  only  human  be- 
good  looking.  Many  of  those  who  had  ing  who  had  ever  been  really  kind  to 
been  watching  her  throughout  this  long  her, 

and  terrible  day  had  known  her  by  Alas!  this  story,  whether  true  or 
sight ;  some  had  even  pitied  her,  and  false,  was  not  believed,  for  in  no  re- 
still  perhaps  felt  compassion  for  the  spect  was  it  borne  out  by  the  evidence, 
wretched  creature,  who  hour  after  hour  On  the  contrary,  everything  tended  to 

had  listened  with  dull  apathy  to  the  re-  — — — ■ — — 

cital  of  her  cruel  and  dreadful  crime  ;        •  a  common  expressioD  amonj?  the  lower 

for   this   girl,  so   young   and   so   fair   to  classes  in  France. 
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show  iliat  lliu  crime  had  been  the  result 
of  cruel  and  determined  premediiation. 
The  girl  was  in  debt.  She  had  quarrelled 
wiih  the  woman  of  the  house  where  she 
lodged,  and  wished  to  go  from  it,  but 
could  not,  on  account  of  this  debl  ;  and 
she  had  said  io  one  of  her  companions 
that  money  she  must  and  would  have  at 
any  cost,  for  she  y^as  deteimined  to 
leave  S . 

The  knife,  a  very  large  and  dangerous 
weapon,  had  been  bought  by  the  pris- 
oner only  the  day  before  the  murder  was 
commilled  ;  and  so  sharp  and  formid' 
able  was  it,  thai  the  shopman  had  asked 
for  what  purpose  it  was  required  ;  and 
the  girl  had  answered,  somewhat  crossly. 
that  she  was  going  to  be  a  cook,  and 
should  need  it  for  culling  meat.  This 
Etalemenl  was  proved  lo  be  false. 
Then,  not  only  money,  but  several  arti- 
cles belonging  to  the  murdered  man 
were  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession, 
and  the  deepest  stab,  supposed  lo  have 
been  the  first,  was  in  the  poor  fellow's 
back.  The  body  had  not  been  discov- 
ered until  the  morning  after  ihe  deed 
had  been  commitied,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  girl  had  returned  home  and 
shut  herself  up  In  her  room,  refusing 
supper,  or  lo  allow  any  one  to  enter. 
When  arrested,  she  at  first  denied  hav- 
ing been  with  her  victim,  but  subse- 
quently admitted  the  fact — many  per- 
sons having  Itsiified  to  having  scm  the 
couple  walking  in  the  fields  to.jether. 
None,  however,  cotrolKjraled  her  state- 
ment that  a  quarrel  had  taken  place  ; 
neither  sounds  of  quarrelling  nor  angry 
words  had  been  heard. 

The  public  prosecutor  pressed  the 
case  against  the  accused  with  more  than 
ordinary  sevetily  ;  for  during  the  last 
few  months  many  instances  of  robbery, 
disappearance,  and  even  of  suspicious 
dealli  had  occurred  among  the  soldiers 
belonging  to  ibe  regiments  quartered  at 

S ,  and   it   was   believed   that  there 

exisleii  an  organized  gang  of  women  in 
that  lown  who  aided  and  abelled,  even 
if  they  did  not  actually  commit,  the 
crimes  imputed  to  them.  The  gill  now 
on  her  trial  was  wtll  known  lo  the 
police-agcnis.  Daring,  headstrong,  vio- 
lent in  temper,  unusually  handsome  and 
attractive,  she  had  much  iniluence 
among  her  companions  ;  and  although 
up  10  ihe  pKsent  lime  she  had  succeed- 


ed in  eluding  justice,  there  was  but  little 
doubt  that  during  her  short  life  she  bad 
repeatedly  rendered  herself  liable  to  the 
stern  chastisement  of  the  law.  Should 
the  jury,  therefore,  return  a  verdict  of 
guilty  in  this  case,  in  all  probability  the 
plea  of  extenuating  circumstances  would 
not  be  admitted.  The  extreme  penalty 
would  be  demanded  and  enforced — that 
of  death  by  the  guillotine. 

The  trial  had  dragged  on  its  weary 
length  the  whole  day.  The  host  of  wit- 
nesses had  been  examined.  The  public 
prosecutor  and  the  counsel  for  the  pris- 
oner bad  both  made  long  and  exhauslite 
speeches.  The  president  had  summed 
up,  and  had  left  the  court  ;  the  jury  had 
retired  to  deliberate  ;  the  prisoner  had 
been  removed  lo  an  adjoining  cell  ;  and 
then,  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  crowd- 
ed hall,  was  heard  that  strange  subdued 
noise,  that  murmur  which  yet  is  silence, 
those  sounds  without  words,  that  betok- 
en the  presence  of  an  absorbed  and 
anxious  irjullilude. 

From  lime  lo  time  a  spectator  more 
curious  ihan  his  neighbors  would  rise 
from  his  scat  and  look  down  hastily,  and 
not  unfrequenlly  with  a  shudder,  upon 
some  dreadful  articles  lying  on  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  court.  Here  were 
arranged  in  ghastly  array  whal  the 
French  caW  "  Les  pihes  d  coiwiclion." 
A  long  gray  coat,  a  shirt,  a  Hiile  purse, 
a  knife— poor,  common  articles  :  but, 
deeply  dyed  as  ihey  were  with  ihe  same 
dark  and  terrible  stains,  ihey  had  be- 
come, though  silent,  the  stern  and  awe- 
inspiring  witnesses  of  crime.  At  first, 
also,  some  one  might  occasionally  mut- 
ter a  few  words,  but  rarely  was  a  sen- 
tence completed  ;  for  who  could  forget, 
for  one  moment,  the  inomenlous  ques- 
tion—Will  this  woman  be  condemned  to 
die? 

But  at  length  even  these  faint  mur- 
murs ceased.  The  crowd  was  voiceless, 
motionless,  until  the  sudden  closing  of 
a  disiant  door  caused  a  perceptible  thrill 
throughout  the  vast  assembly.  Was 
ihere  one  human  being  amid  thai  con- 
course of  speciaiors  whose  heart  did  not 
throb  more  rapidly  as  the  moment  drew 
near  when  Ihe  doom  of  a  fellow-creature 
was  lo  be  decided  ?  As  ihe  echo  of  the 
closing  door  reverberated  through  ihe 
building,  some  of  the  women  trembled 
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and  grew  pale  from  emotion  and  expect- 
ation, some  also  cast  nervous  glances  at 
the  partition  that  separated  them  from 
the  prisoner,  but  not  one  among  them 
left  her  seat. 

Did  any  at  (hat  dread  moment  ven- 
ture to  dwell  nn  (he  agony  of  terror  and 
hope  now  endured  by  the  miserable  cul- 
prit, who  was  waning,  as  it  were,  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave  ?  And  who  dared 
picture  to  themselves  the  last  ghastly 
scene — the  scaffold,  the  executioner  the 
glittering  knife,  the  headless  body  of 
her  who  is  now  a  living  .woman  ? 

In  (he  fever  of  waiting  and  expec* 
taiion,  each  minute,  as  it  passed,  seemed 
an  hour.  Still  the  little  door  through 
which  the  jury  had  withdrawn  to  their 
deliberation  remained  closed.  The 
heat  became  almost  unendurable,  for 
night  had  come,  and  the  court  was  ablaze 
with  gaslight.  Suddenly  the  tinkle  of  a 
little  bell  was  beard.  The  door  so 
anxiously  watched  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  jury  were  seen  slowly  descend- 
ing the  staircase  that  led  to  their  box. 
In  another  moment  the  judges  had 
again  taken  their  seats,  and  (he  prisoner 
was  replaced  upon  the  bench,  guarded 
by  two  gens  ti'armttj. 

An  awful  hush  succeeded  the  alight 
noise  produced  by  the  entrance  of  the 
judges.  Another  brief  pause,  and  then, 
amid  breathless  silence,  the  oHic.er  of 
the  court,  addressing  the  jury,  demands 
whether  they  find  ibe  prisoner  guilty  or 
not  guilty.  The  wretched  woman,  wiih 
clasped  hands  and  ijuivering  limbs, 
looks  wildly  at  the  stern  and  downcast 
faces  of  the  men  who  are  about  to  de- 
cide her  fate.  Not  one  of  them  will 
meet  her  eye.  The  most  curious  and 
hardened  of  the  spectators — even  (hose 
who,  in  order  to  have  a  be((er  view  of 
the  suFferinRS  of  a  fellow-creature,  have 
mounted  on  their  benches— shrink  back 
appalled,  unable  to  look  twice  on  thai 
agonized  face. 

Th'*  foreman  of  the  jury,  an  aged  and 
venerable  man,  lises  slowly  from  his  seat 
on  the  liist  tow  in  the  jury-box,  unfolds 
a  paper,  and  in  a  low  and  trembling 
voice — low  and  hoaise  from  emotion — 
reads  : 

"  On  my  honor,  and  on  my  con- 
science, before  God  and  before  man, 
the  answer  of  the  jury  is,  Guilty  on  r,<ery 
c&uitt." 


Death  '     Death  !  ! 

*  •  •  •  • 

Before  sentence  is  pronounced,  the 
miserable  creature  is  asked  whether  she 
has  anything  to  say.  With  one  sharp 
cry  she  has  fallen  back  upon  her  seat  ; 
and  now,  with  tongue  so  dried  up  that 
it  seems  to  rattle  within  her  parched 
mouth,  unable  to  utter  an  articulate 
sound,  she  still  looks  about  her  as  if  dis- 
traught, as  if  unable  to  understand  that 
which  she  sees  and  hears.  Again  and 
again  does  she  struggle  to  speak,  but  in 
vain.  She  stares  with  wild  unconscious- 
ness at  the  president  as  he  pronoun- 
ces in  low  but  steady  accents  the  dread 
sentence  of  the  law.  Then,  as  if  seized 
with  uncontrollable  fury,  she  bounds 
madly  to  her  feet,  clasps  her  neck  light- 
ly with  both  hands,  and  with  one  gasp- 
ing sob  falls  back  insensible  into  the 
arms  of  her  jailers. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Claire  Dumont  belonged  to  and  was 
brough(  up  (if  such  a  term  can  be  used 
in  reference  to  one  who  was  utterly 
neglected)  amid  the  most  miserable  and 
vicious  class  of  the  many  poor  and  mis- 
erable classes  that  inhabit  the  magnifi- 
cent city  of  Paris.  Like  her  sister  city, 
London,  this  superb  capital  offers  fright- 
ful contrasts  of  luxury  and  poverty,  of 
happiness  and  misery.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  same  roof  may  cover  the  mill- 
ionaire and  the  wretch  dying  of  hun- 
ger. Usually,  however,  in  both  cities, 
squalor,  ignorance,  and  crime  prefer 
herding  together  in  some  poverty-strick- 
en quarter  of  the  town  ;  and  in  such 
districts,  in  the  narrow  pestilential 
streets  and  crowded  courts,  children 
swarm  like  bees  in  a  hive. 

Many  of  these  neglected  little  creat- 
ures have  no  homes.  They  feed  upon 
the  refuse  they  may  lind  in  the  streets  : 
they  sleep  in  cellars  or  under  bridges,  or 
in  any  hole  they  may  discover  when 
night  approaches.  Uncared  for  and 
untcnded,  they  ptowl  about  the  city,  in 
worse  plight  than  the  vagrant  dogs  who 
are  often  their  companions  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  for  no  friendly  hand  will 
knock  them  on  the  head  before  their 
youthful  sins  can*  ripen  into  crimes. 
From  these  hotbeds  of  misery  spring  the 
plants  that  fill  our  jails,  and  that  not  un- 
fre<juently  become  the  untimely  fruit  ti 
be  gitthered  by  (he  executioner!^  hand., 
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In  London,  compassionate  hearts  have 
established  some  refuges  for  these  un- 
happy little  beings,  these  childish  wan- 
derers, these  waifs  and  strays  of  life, 
whom  we  call  street  arabs.  In  Paris, 
also,  there  are  numerous  orphanages 
and  charitable  institutions,  both  relig- 
ious and  secular,  for  boys,  girls,  and  in- 
fants. These  establishments  are  well 
managed  and  liberally  supported  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  good  works,  there 
arc  nevertheless  in  both  cities  many 
thousand  children  who  not  only  suffer 
all  the  physical  ailments,  all  the  physi- 
cal deterioration,  that  ensue  from  ex- 
ceeding poverty  and  neglect,  but  who 
have  to  endure  the  far  worse  injury  and 
suffering  that  arise  not  only  from  a  total 
absence  of  all  moral  culture,  but  from 
an  early  initiation  into  every  description 
of  vice. 

Such  had  been  the  fate  of  Claire  Du- 
roont.  Far  less  happy  than  those  de* 
serted  infants  who,  nameless  and  parent- 
less,  are  laid  in  the  tour  of  the  Hospice 
of  "  Les  Enfants'  trouv^s,"  this  poor 
child  had  the  misfortune  of  being  re- 
tained by  her  mother.  Il  seems  like  a 
desecration  of  so  sacred  a  name  to  apply 
it  to  such  a  woman.  Once  very  hand- 
some, drink,  riotous  living,  and  frequent 
imprisonment  had  rendered  Madame 
Dumont  not  only  a  prematurely  old 
woman,  but  had  made  her  a  fury  in 
temper  and  a  savage  in  cruelty.  Rarely 
did  she  notice  her  child  excepting  to 
beat  and  ill-use  it.  Blows,  starvation, 
and  hard  work  were  the  earliest  recol- 
lections of  Claire.  Her  happiest  mo- 
ments were  those  when  her  mother  was 
away  in  prison  ;  for  at  such  times  Claire 
passed  her  days  in  the  streets,  and  en- 
joyed the  food  she  begged  or  stole. 

This  latter  method  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies was,  however,  but  seldom  needed, 
for  the  child  was  bright  and  good-tem- 
pered, obliging,  ready  to  help  any  one 
— merry  too,  with  a  fresh  young  voice 
that  only  wanted  to  laugh  and  sing — 
honest  withal  In  her  way,  for  she  never 
stole  from  those  who  had  once  been  kind 
to  her.  Yet  was  she  wilful  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  passionate — quite  as  ready 
to  fight  as  she  was  to  help.  Her  chief 
delight,  nay,  even  her  pride,  was  to 
cheat  her  mother.  Innumerable  were 
her  attempts,  but  rarely  were  they  suc- 
cessful, for  the  wary  old  woman  was  not 
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to  be  deceived  by  such  a  tyro.  Little 
daunted  by  failure.  Claire  persevered, 
though  she  well  knew  that  detection 
would  be  punished  by  starvation,  im- 
prisonment, and  terrihc  blows. 

It  was  when  thus  punished  that  the 
obstinacy  or  firmness  of  the  girl's  nature 
declared  itself.  With  unflinching  but 
sullen  fortitude  she  would  endure  the 
torture  of  fearful  lashes,  and  of  her  hair 
being  torn  in  handfuls  from  her  head. 
Imprisonmeti't  in  darkness,  want  of  food, 
cruel  blows  (on  one,  occasion  her  arm 
had  been  broken),  could  not  extort  from 
her  one  cry.  Whatever  the  amount  of 
suffering  inflicted,  she  bore  it  without  a 
moan,  without  a  tear  ;  but  at  such  times 
there  arose  in  that  youthful  breast  feel- 
ings of  savage  fury,  scarcely  human  in 
their  intensity.  Terrible  indeed  were 
the  seeds  of  evil  that  cruel  woman  sowed 
in  the  heart  of  her  clwld.  Seeds  that 
were  to  bear  most  bitter  fruit ;  and, 
alas  !  fruit  more  destructive  to  the  un- 
happy girl  than  to  the  wicked  mother. 

When  about  twelve  years  old  Claire 
became  dangerously  ill  from  scurlet 
fever.  It  is  well  known  that  this  dis- 
ease, when  severe,  rarely  fails  to  lirave  ' 
its  fell  mark  upon  its  victims,  either  by 
physical  or  menial  injury.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  both  mind  and  body  are 
impaired.  Claire  rose  from  her  sick-bed 
physically  improved-  From  having  been 
a  thick-set,  rather  plain  child,  she  de- 
veloped into  a  tall  and  handsome  girl  ; 
but  the  obstinacy  that  was  originally  im- 
planted in  her  nature  deepened  into  a 
stern  fierceness  that  would  last  for 
weeks.  At  such  times  she  would  fre- 
quently give  way  to  fits  of  passion  so 
terrific  in  their  violence  that  even  the 
reckless  mother  would  become  alarmed, 
and  at  length  shrank  from  exciting  a 
rage  that  was  so  nearly  akin  to  mad- 
ness. 

As  Claire  grew  older,  her  labors  as 
servant  to  her  mother  became  more  and 
more  distasteful  to  her.  She  longed  for 
freedom,  movement,  and  excitement. 
Rarely  did  a  day  pass  without  angry 
disputes  or  annoyance  of  some  sort.  At 
length,  after  a  quarrel  of  more  than 
usual  bitterness,  she  ran  away  from 
home  (if  home  it  could  be  called),  and 
joined  a  wandering  troop  of  acrobats 
and  players. 

If  the  girl  bad  pictured  to  herself  a 
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life  of  gaiety  and  amusement,  she  was  Courageous,      faithful,      loving —  what 

speedily  undeceived.     She  soon  found  might  she  not  have  been  had  her  sur- 

she  could   neither  act  nor  dance  suffi-  roundings  been  different,  had   her  lot 

cieotly  well  to  take  a  place  among  the  been  cast  among  good  and  truly  relig- 

performers  ;  but    as    she    was    strong,  ious  people  ? 

duties  were  put  upon  her  of  the  hardest        The  sore  problems  of  so  many  wasted 

description.     Her  want  of  temper  pre-  and  distorted  lives  must  weigh  heavily 

vented  her  making  friends  among  her  on  all  thoughtful  minds, 
companions  ;  for    when    irritaled    she        At  length  came  the  time  when  Claire 

could  not  refrain  from  the  angry  word,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  soldier  of 

nor  indeed  from  the  angry  blow.     Her  whose  murder  she  was  accused.      He 

food,  also,    was  both  scanty  and  bad.  was  a  young  Breton,   who,   though  he 

Still,  notwithstanding  ihese  drawbacks,  had  been  some  years  in   the  army,  was 

she  was  comparatively  happy.     She  had  still  in  thoughts  and  feelings  but  a  sim- 

fresh  air  and  constant  movement ;  and  pie  peasant,  and  kind-hearted  and  im- 

with  all  the  force  of  her  strong  nature  aginative,  as  are  most  of  his  country 

she  attached  herself  to  some  horses  and  men.     The  wild  beauty  and  high  spirits 

dogs,  to  whom  it  was  her  duly  to  attend,  of  Claire  captivated  him  at  once.    Some 

This  life,  however,  lasted  but  a  short  letters  from  this  poor  boy  are  touching 

time.     Exposure  to  weather,  thin  cloth-  in    the    extreme.     Badly   written,    and 

ing,   and  insufiicieni  food,   resulted  in  ridiculously  ill-spelt  as  they  are,  .they 

rheumatic  fever.     Believing    there    was  evidence  a   certain    poetry  of   thought, 

but  little  or  no  chance  of  the  girl's  re-  and  show  also  with  what  ideal  perfection 

covery,    Claire's    hard-hearted    masters  he  had  invested  the  girl  he  loved.     She, 

gave  her  a  few  francs  and  then  left  her  in  return,  probably  grateful  for  his  de- 

to  shift  for  herself ;  and  well  would  it  votion,  seemed  really  attached  to  him. 

have  been   for  the  unfortunate  young  Her  temper  became  subdued,  and  her 

creature  had  her  wretched  life  now  end-  very  nature  was  softened  under  the  In- 

ed.     But  this  was  not  to  be,  neither  was  fluence  of  this  new  affection,  and  before 

there  a  helping  hand  held  out  to  save,  the  prospect  of  a  life  so  infinitely  better 

Youth,  and  the  strength  of  a  good  con-  and  happier  than  any  she  had  yet  known. 
stitutioD,   prevailed  over  the   malady  ;        She  assured  the  chaplain  of  the  jail 

and  once  more  was  Claire  restored  to  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  the  term 

health,  and  to  even  increased  beauty.  of  his  service  to  be  over  to  marry  and 

Unhappily,  with  this  returning  health  retire  to  his  native  village.     She  assert- 

came  the  knowledge  that  she  was  not  ed  also  that,  during  the  early  part  of 

only  destitute  but  that  she  was  in  debt  to  the  day  when  the  dreadful  quarrel  look 

the  people  who  had  given  her  a  lodging,  place,  they  had  been  delighting  them- 

In  truth  she  had  fallen  literally  into  a  selvesbypicturing  the  happiness  of  their 

den  of  thieves.     From  that  fatal  time  secluded   life    in   Brittany.     The   poor 

her   slavery  begati,   and    with    frightful  fellow  had  little  more  than  a  year  to 

rapidity  she  sank  lower  and  lower.     Her  serve,  and  during  this  time  one  of  her 

beauty,  her  cleverness,  her  reckless  fear-  friends  had  promised  to  help  her  in  ob- 

les^ess,  even  the  very  violence  of  her  taining  a  place  as  assistant -cook  in  an 

temper,  made  her  of  importance  among  eating-house.     Hence  the  purchase  of 

her  companions,  and  ere  long  she  began  the  knife, 

to  take  pride  in  the  daring  adventures  in  What  happened  subsequently  to  lead 
which  she  was  engaged.  It  has  been  to  the  awful  termination  of  a  day  that 
already  stated  that  no  overt  act  had  ever  had  begun  so  brightly,  will  never  accu- 
been  proved  against  her,  but  the  police  rately  be  known.  Be  that  as  it  may,  at 
were  convinced  that  many  serious  the  close  of  the  dreary  December  after- 
crimes  had  been  organized  by  her.  The  noon  on  which  this  narrative  commences, 
house  also  where  she  lived  was  known  as  the  young  Breton  had  been  for  months 
being  the  resort  of  several  desperate  consigned  to  his  untimely  grave,  and  his 
characters.  Still,  many  of  those  who  far  more  unhappy  companion  was  lying 
knew  this  girl  acknowledged  that  with  in  the  gloomiest  cell  in  the  prison  of 
innumerable  faults  there  was  much  to  S ,  a  convicted  murderess,  con- 
interest  and  even  to  be  liked  in  her  demned  to  death.  f-  i 
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CHAPIT-R    II. 

Weeks  of  deadly  agony  passed.  Aji 
appeal  had  been  made  lo  the  Court  of 
Cassalion,  but  no  answer  had  as  jet 
been  received  to  Ihe  prayer  for  mercy, 
and  the  wretched  girl  alternated  between 
tits  of  the  wildest  despair  and  a  sullen 
gloom,  that  rendeied  her  deaf  to  the 
solemn  and  earnest  exhortatidCis  of  the 
good  old  man  who  was  chaplain  of  the 
jail.  So  dreadful  was  the  sight  that  even 
the  Abbe  Pichou,  inured  as  he  was  to  the 
mental  tortures  of  the  unhappy  beings 
to  whom  he  so  nobly  devoted  his  life, 
shrank  almost  appall<;d  from  the  raging 
paroxji'ms  of  a  young  creature,  whose 
life  ought  to  be  beginning,  rather  than 
about  to  end  (bus  fearfully.  Still, 
though  his  task  seemed  well-nigh  hope- 
less, he  labored  on,  trusting  that,  eie  it 
should  be  loo  late,  his  lender  accents, 
his  sympathizing  winds,  might  reach  the 
heart  that  appeartd  so  hardened  in  sin 
and  misery.  Probably  it  was  in  some  de- 
gree owing  to  this  good  man's  repre- 
sentations that  a  merciful  view  was  tak- 
en of  the  case. 

To  the  surprise  of  most  people,  and, 
it  must  also  be  said,  to  the  indignation 
of  some  of  the  police  officials,  the  Court 
of  Appeal  admitted  "extenuating  cir- 
cumstances," 

Claire's  life  was  spared,  and  her  sen- 
tence commuted  to  that  of  perpetual 
imprisonment. 

That  which  punishment  could  not  do 
mercy  effected  at  once.  When  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  to  her,  the  poor 
unhappy  giil  fell  sobbing  at  the  feet  of 
the  kind  old  man  who  had  not  only  been 
instrumental  in  saving  her  lite,  but  who 
had  been  the  only  one  to  speak  to  her 
those  divine  words  of  pardon  and  love, 
both  for  this  world  and  the  next— with- 
out which,  how  rapidly  may  the  black 
spot  that  is  in  every  human  being's  heart 
uroiv,  and  grow,  until  perverted  nature 
becomes  capable  of  the  blackest  ciimes  ! 
t,  *  *  *  * 

A  few  dajs  after  the  commutation  of 
the  sentence,  Claiie  was  removed  irom 

S ,  and  convejed  to  the  gieat  ctrttral 

prison   at    A ,    where    are   confined 

those    ciiminiils     condemned    lo    long 

periods  ol  impii^onmenl.   She  left  S 

at    night  ;    and    her    first    sensaliun    on 
fmdtng  beiself   atone,  although   locked 
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up  in  the  prisoners'  van,  was  one  of  in- 
tense joy. 

"  No— she  was  not  lo  die  !"  With 
wild  delight  she  repealed  these  wotds 
again  and  again.  Then  she  burst  into 
loud  peals  of  laughter,  but,  startled  by 
the  noise  she  herself  had  made,  she  en- 
deavored to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  to 
think  with  tolerable  calmness.  In  spile 
of  every  effort,  however,  the  shrill,  ner- 
vous laugh  would  from  time  to  time 
escape  from  her  lips.  She  was  unable 
(O  control  herself.  No  thought  would 
come  distinctly  to  the  wearied  mind,  to 
the  overstrained  brain,  but  the  one  su- 
preme conviction  that  she  was  not  to 
die.  It  was  (juite  certain — she  need  no 
longer  tremble  throughout  the  day — she 
might  even  sleep  in  peace  throughout 
the  night — she  was  not  to  die. 

The  roar  of  the  train  as  it  rushed  on- 
ward through  ihe  darkness  soothed 
her.  It  told  her  how  rapidly  she  was 
hurrying  from  the  cruel  town  where  she 
had  been  doomed  to  death — from  the 
town  where  a  savage  inob  would  have 
hastened  eagerly  to  -witness  the  last 
dread  scene  ;  and  a  convulsive  tremor 
shook  her  frame,  as  the  shrill  scream  of 
the  engine,  on  neating  a  station,  recalled 
to  her  memory  the  howls  and  yells  with 
which  the  mob  had  greeted  her  as  she 
was  being  conveyed  to  prison. 

At  length  she  slept,  and  did  not  wake 
until  bright  rays  of  sunshine  dining 
through  the  iron  bars  of  a  linv  ap^rrture 
above  her  head,  announced  that  morn- 
ing had  come. 

Oh  the  enchantment  of  such  delicious 
light,  after  the  gloom  and  semi-darkncss 
wiih  which  for  weeks  day  had  come  to 
her  within  the  dismal  walls  of  a  prison  ! 
With  what  ecstasy  did  she  gaife  at  those 
bright  rays,  revelling  in  tlieir  warmth 
and  brightness,  and  placing  herself  that 
they  might  fall  upon  her  face,  her  head, 
her  hands  '  Suddenly  the  slackening 
speed  of  the  train,  the  sharp  cry  of  the 
whistle,  then  the  name  of  a  siaiion  loud- 
ly shouted  by  the  porters  as  they  ran 
along  the  platform,  aroused  in  her  a 
keen  desire  lo  look  once  more  upon  a 
world  that  would  soon  be  lost  to  her  for 
ever. 

There  were  no  windows  in  that  railway 
cell — light  and  air  came  through  the  lit- 
tle barred  aperture  in  the  roof — hut  the 
door  had  somewhat  warped,  so  that 
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there  was  a  narrow  opening  between  it  bright  winter  sun.     She  stumbled  and 

^nd  the  flooring  of  the  carriage.     Lying  would  have  fallen,  but  she  was  some- 

on  her  face  she  could  see  not  only  the  what  roughly  pulled  out ;  and  no  sooner 

station,  but  for  some  distance  around  it.  was   she  upon  the  platform   than  she 

How  happy,  and  busy,  and  free  every  found  her  arms  tighUy  clasped   by  a 

one  scented  !     Every  man  and  woman  couple  of  jailers. 

there  could  come  and  go  as  they  pleased;        Claire's  terror  of  the  mob  at  S , 

true,  one  girl  sighed  deeply  as  she  raised  who  had  howled  around  her,  screaming 

a  heavy   bundle  and  left  the  station,  "murderess,  murderess,"  in  every  ac- 

grumbling  at  its  weight.  She  little  knew  cent  of  hate  and  fury,  had  made  her  fear 

how  happy  she  was  in  being  able  to  go  inexpressibly  the  crowd  who  might  await' 

away  unguarded  and  alone.     How  will-    her  arrival  at  A 

ingly    would    not    Claire   have   carried  All,  however,  was  quiet.     Excepting 

twice  the  weight,  could  she  have  then  the  railway  and  prison  ofticials,  not  a 

departed  free  !  soul  was  to  be  seen,  neither  was  there  a 

Along  a  little  country  path  beyond  the  van  in  attendance  :  the  distance  between 

station,  she  could  see  a  man  and  woman  the  station  and  the  prison  was  short — 

arm  in  arm,  with  children  dancing  and  the  prisoner  could  traverse  it  on  foot, 

shouting  around  them,  walking  slowly  For  how  many,  many  years  did  this 

toward   a  little  house,  where  the  open  walk  linger  in  Claire's  memory  !     With 

door,   the  smoking  chimney,  the  fresh  what     passionate     eagerness     did    she 

white  curtains,  denoted  that  a  welcome  breathe  the  fresh,  sweet  air  ! — fresh  and 

was  prepared  for  an  expected  traveller,  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  late  roses, 

It  was  easy  to  understand  that  the  father  and  damp,  newly  turned   earth.     With 

had  come  back,  that  wife  and  children  what  intensity  of  pleasure  did  she  raise 

had  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  that  the  her  eyes  to  the  glorious  sun.  that   his 

happy  little  party  were  returning  home  rays  might  fall  full  upon  her  pallid  face! 

with  all  the  joyousness  of  such  a  re-  But  yet  each  breath  of  air,  each  ray  of 

union.  sunshine,  was  as  a  stab  of  pain,  for  she 

Who  can  describe  the  bitter  anguish  knew  well  that  never  again  would  she  be 

that  (he  sight  of  such  peaceful  domestic  permitted  to   enjoy  these  blessings   in 

happiness  brought  to    the  soul  of  the  their  full  plenitude.     Never  again  would 

miserable  outcast,    who   gazed  on   the  they  come  to  her  in  the  exquisite  enjoy- 

merry  group  with   bursting  heart  and  ment  of  freedom.     Henceforth  sunshine 

longing  eyes  until  blinding    tears  had  and  air  would  come  but  scantily  through 

dimmed  her  sight  ?     Ere  she  could  look  prison  bars. 

again  she  was  being  carried  swiftly  on  The  prison  was  situated  on  the  out- 

toward  the  place  of  her  life-long  pun-  skirts  of  the  town,  and  the  way  to  it  led 

ishment.  through    quiet     lanes  —  narrow,     quiet 

Again  and    again  the  train  stopped,  lanes,    between    high    walls,    that    were 

but  each  time  now  the  prisoner  shrank  overhung  by  the    trees  of  neighboring 

to  the  farthest  comer  of  her  cell,  think-  gardens.     Though  still  midwinter,  the 

ing  she  heard  the  name  of  her  destina-  day  had  all  the  charm  of  early  spring. 

tion.     Though  wearied  and  hungry  she  The  sun  shone  clear  and  bright  in  the 

dreaded  to  arrive.     The  moment,  how-  blue  cloudless  sky.     His  brilliant  rays 

ever,  came  at  last,  and  of  course  when  flashing  here  and  there  upon   the  old 

least  expected.     A  considerable  delay  at  gray  stones  made  them  glitter,  as  if  set 

one  station,  and  then  two  or  three  sud-  with    diamonds  ;    and  then   perchance 

den  jerks  of  the  carriage,  had  made  her  falling  upon  patches  of  brown  and  yellow 

think  the  train  was  going  on,  when  the  moss,  the  dark  lichens  would  no  longer 

key  grated  in  the  lock,  the  door  was  seem  gloomy  and  neglected,  but  would 

opened,   and  she  was  ordered  to  de-  be  turned  to  masses  of  glorious  color, 

scend.  The  rugged  bark  of  the  old  firs  glowed 

She  rose  to  obey,  but  her  eyes,  unac-  warm  and  ruddy  in  the  morning  light, 
customed  to  a  full  glare  of  light,  and  and  even  the  short-lived  warmth  of  a 
weakened  by  many  weeks  of  confinement  winter's  day  filled  the  air  with  the  grate- 
in  the  darkness  of  the  condemned  cell,  ful  resinous  scent  of  their  early  swelling 
were  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  buds.  The  old  trees  overhead  swayed 
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to  and  fro  with  every  rustle  of  the  fresh'  blew  with  chilling  keenness  ;  around  hei 
ening  breeze,  and  from  the  branches,  were  high  cruel  walls,  before  her  gloomy 
that  were  not  yet  quite  bare,  little  show-  courtyards,  punishment,  and  pain, 
ers  of  leaves  fell  fluttering  to  the  ground,  Passing  beneath  a  dark  archway,  they 
bringing  with  them  an  inexpressibly  traversed  a  drawbridge  that  appeared 
sweet  and  balmy  perfume.  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  fortress ;  then 
What  treasures  would  some  of  these  they  went  under  another  archway,  and 
tiny,  brown,  withered  things  have  been  through  a  door,  smaller,  and  if  possible 
to  Claire  !  She  longed  to  catch  them  as  stronger,  than  the  last.  Each  door, 
they  dropped  softly  around  her,  but  her  each  gateway,  was  guarded  by  jailers, 
aims  were  too  tightly  held.  Great  and  every  entrance  was  reloclted  and 
flocks  of  pigeons  were  wheetiog  above  barred  the  instant  they  had  passed.  At 
the  roofs  of  the  neighboring  houses  ;  in-  length  they  arrived  at  a  courtyard,  at 
numerable  sparrows  were  twittering  each  corner  of  which  rose  a  tall  gray 
about  the  eaves.  Sharply  defined  building — very  tall,  very  smooth,  very 
against  the  pure  blue  sky  rose  the  gold-  new.  But  few  windows  broke  their  ugly 
en  cross  of  a  distant  village  church  ;  uniformity,  and  these  were  not  only 
every  now  and  then  the  wind  brought  narrow  and  closely  barred,  but  the  loner 
the  faint  clang  of  its  old  bells.  Never  half  was  covered  by  projecting  screens 
before  had  church  bells  been  so  dear  to  of  wood,  which,  while  admitting  light 
Claire's  heart.  A  bird,  perched  high  and  air,  effectually  prevented  the  m- 
among  the  boughs,  was  blithely  singing  mates  from  looking  downwards.  About 
his  early  song.  Soft  and  lender  were  half  a  dozen  women  were  sweeping  in 
the  notes  ;  but  as  she  listened,  tears  this  court.  All  were  clothed  adike  in 
rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  unhappy  coarse  blue  gowns  and  aprons,  had 
girl.  The  bird's  song  was  of  peace  and  striped  brown  and  while  handkerchiefs 
hope  ;  but  peace  and  hope  were  not  for  on  their  heads,  wooden  shoes  on  their 
such  as  her.  Sounds  and  sights  alike  feet,  and  each  had  a  badge  and  number 
spoke  of  freedom  and  of  happiness,  on  her  breast  and  arm.  Though  tidy 
Howbeautiful  was  the  earth  !  how  sweet  and  clean,  this  costume  was  singularly 
life's  daily  work  and  daily  pleasures  I  unpleasing.  They  all  looked  up  fiom 
but  such  work  and  such  pleasures  would  their  work  as  the  new-comer  entered, 
never  again  be  known  by  the  prisoner  and  Claire,  preoccupied  as  she  was  by  - 
sentenced  to  a  life-long  imprisonment.  her  own  sad  thoughts,  could  not  forbear 
Fain  would  Claire  have  lingered  on  being  struck  by  the  peculiar  expression 
the  way,  but  her  conductors  hurried  her  of  their  eyes.  There  was  a  forlorn  hope- 
on.  What  was  her  emotion  to  them  ?  lessness,  a  caged  look  in  their  faces. 
Even  the  few  persons  they  met  on  the  such  as  Claire  had  never  before  beheld 
load  rarely  raised  their  eyes  as  they  in  the  countenance  of  any  human  being. 
passed.    Prisoners  were  common  enough  There  was  not  much  time,  however, 

in  A ,  and   excited  annoyance   in-  for  observations,  for  her  two  conductors 

deed,  but  very  little  attention.  rapidly  led  her  across  this  yard,  and  en- 
Soon,  much  too  soon,  did  they  arrive  tering  one  of  the  tall  gray  buildings  in 
at  their  destination.  the  corner,  passed  through  another  iron 
Claire,  who  felt  as  if  in  a  dream,  had  door,  went  down  a  narrow  stone  passage, 
a  dim  consciousness  that  as  they  ap-  and  ushered  her  into  a  small  room,  or 
proached   an    extensive    building,    sur-  rather  office. 

rounded  by  lofty  walls,  some  huge  gates  Ranged  on  shelves  around  the  walls 

slowly  swung  open,  closing  upon  them  were  many  hundred   volumes,  registers 

the  instant  they  had   passed  with   the  of  the  prisoners.     There  was  also  a  stove 

sombre  clash  of  heavy  iron.     The  deep  and  a  large  writ  ing-t able,  by  which  stood 

sullen   noise   made    her   shudder    as    if  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  prison, 

stricken  with  ague  :  it  said  so  plainly.  The  room,  although  so  small,  was  divid- 

farewell  to  birds  and  sunshine,  to  flowers  ed  into  two  portions  by  a  stout  wooden 

and  trees,  to  freedom  and  to  love.     The  barricade,    of    which     the     ponderous 

shadow  of  the  ptison  had  verily  fallen  planks  were  still  further  strengthened  by 

upon  her.     The  sun  could  not  warm  so  bars  of  iron  placed  crosswise.     It  was 

dismal  a  dwelling  ;  the  winter  wind  now  intended  as    a  barrier   against  unruly 
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women,  but  it  looked  like  the  frame-  Up  to  this  moment  she  had  borne  the 

work  of  a  rhinoceros'  den.  ordeal  in  silence,  if  not  with  calmness. 

This  formidable  barricade  was  the  Her  cheek  had  paled,  and  her  lip  had 
division  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  trembled,  still  she  had  neither  resisted 
prison,  and  before  she  was  passed  nor  wept ;  but  none  but  a  woman  can 
through  it,  Claire  was  desired  to  give  up  understand  how  the  loss  of  her  hair 
any  money  or  valuables  she  might  have  pierces  a  woman's  heart.  A  few  min- 
about  her.  She  thereupon  untied  a  utes  after  her  entrance  into  this  room, 
locket  that  she  wore  around  her  neck,  who  would  have  recognized  the  brilliant 
and  drew  from  her  finger  a  poor  silver  and  handsome  girl,  who  lorded  it  so 
ring.  These  articles  were  inscribed  in  gayly  over  her  fellows,  in  the  degraded- 
one  of  the  registers,  together  with  her  looking,  numbered  prisoner,  who  now 
name,  date  of  arrival,  etc.  She  was  stood  miserable  and  trembling  in  hct 
then  again  committed  to  the  custody  of  unaccustomed  and  uncomfortable  attire  ? 
her  two  warders,  who,  after  passing  the  They  had  placed  upon  her  a  chemise 
barricade,  led  her  through  more  narrow  of  the  coarsest  linen,  more  like  sackcloth 
passages,  and  up  several  stone  staircases  than  linen,  so  coarse  was  it  in  texture — 
— every  stair,  every  passage,  and  every  a  blue  woollen  petticoat,  gown,  and 
wall  being  faultlessly  clean  and  white —  apron,  rough  worsted  stockings,  and 
and  finally  left  her  in  a  large  room  on  wooden  shoes.  Round  her  despoiled 
the  second  story.  She  was  admitted  hoad  they  bound  a  striped  brown  cotton 
into  this  room  by  a  stern-visaged  lay  sis-  handkerchief.  On  her  breast  and  on 
ler,  who,  after  relocking  the  door,  care-  her  arm  she  bore  the  number  by  which 
fully  examined  a  paper  that  had  been  alone  in  future  would  she  ever  be  known, 
handed  in  b^  the  jailers,  and  compared  Those  who  enter  here  must  part  with 
the  description  it  contained  with  the  new  everything,  even  with  their  name, 
prisoner's  appearance.  Henceforth  they  are  dead  to  the  world. 

This  room  was  large  and  lofty,  and  and  to  all  former  association  and  knowl- 

its  narrow  windows  being  unscreened,  edge.     The  work  of  expiation  demands 

permitted  a  view  into  the  court  beneath,  a  moral  grave. 

where,  hanging  out  to  dry,  were  many  When  she  had  been  thus  dressed,  her 

hundred    articles    of    female    clothing,  former  clothes   were  fastened  up  in  a 

The  volumes  of  steam  that  poured  from  cloth,  to  the  knot  of  which  the  superin- 

a  partly  open  door,  and  a  strong  smell  tendingsisteraflixed  a  parchment  ticket, 

of  coarse  soap  and  washing,  indicated  on  which  was  written  a  number  corre- 

the  near  neighborhood  of  the   prison  spending  to  that  worn  by  Claire-     The 

laundry.     From  this  door  presently  is-  bundle  was  then  carried  into  an  adjoin- 

sued  an  elderly  sister  of  charity,  who,  in  ing  apartment.     This  was  a  long  narrow 

a  quiet   but   authoritative  manner,  or-  room  or  gallery,  with  walls  from  floor  to 

dered  Claire  to  undress.  ceiling  lined  with   shelves.     On   these 

Slowly  did  the  new  prisoner  comply  were  packed  as  closely  as  it  was  possible 
with  this  order.  She  could  not  forbear  to  place  them  innumerable  parcels  like 
lingering  over  each  garment,  unwilling  that  which  contained  Claire's  clothes, 
to  give  up  forever  the  clothing  that  was  So  many  thousand  packets  were  there, 
het  last  lie  to  a  life  of  freedom.  Find-  that  the  two  windows  were  almost 
ing  that  she  thus  delayed,  the  sister  blocked  up,  and  it  required  some  forct 
made  a  sign.  Two  female  convicts  im-  to  push  another  parcel  into  a  corner, 
mediately  appeared,  who,  rapidly  un-  In  doing  so,  an  old  dusty  bundle  became 
dressing  Claire,  almost  as  speedily  re-  displaced  and  loosened.  It  fell  down, 
clothed  her  in  the  prison  garb.  Then  and  the  contents  were  scattered  on  the 
forcibly  seating  her  in  a  chair,  they  cut  floor.  Ere  they  could  be  again  collect- 
off  her  hair  to  within  an  inch  of  her  ed,  Claire  could  recognize  how  old,  of 
head.  As  she  felt  the  cold  scissors  what  a  time-worn  fashion,  were  these 
touch  her,  and  saw  the  beautiful  chest-  poor  clothes.  They  belonged  to  a 
nut  tresses,  of  which  she  had  been  so  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 
proud,  fall  in  masses  to  the  ground,  the  Oh  just,  oh  kind  Heaven  !  of  how 
unhappy  creature  burst  into  an  agony  of  many  years  of  prison,  and  of  suffering,, 
tears  and  bitter  sobs.  did  that  faded  gown,,  that  ra^^d  apron. 
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tell !     To  come  here  young — to  go  out,  tion  of  work  on  which  they  were  en- 

l(  to  go  out  at  all,  decrepit,  old,  broken  !  gaged. 

As  the  bundle  was  replaced,  Claire  saw  Each  division  was  superintended  by  a 
its  number  and  inscription,  and  the  sister,  or  by  a  prisoner  whose  good  con- 
date.  No.  rio6.  Entered  Dec.  ao,  duct  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
18 — .  To  leave  Dec,  20,  18 — .  superiors.  This  post  was  eagerly  covet- 
How  many,  many  years  !  If  No.  1106  ed  by  the  better  class  of  women,  for  not 
had  come  in  young,  she  must  now  have  only  did  those  holding  it  obtain  some 
lost  her  youth,  and  all  her  beauty.  Had  small  privileges  in  the  way  of  food,  ex- 
she  come  in  middle-aged,  she  must  now  emption  from  much  forced  exercise, 
be  very  old.  But  here  came  the  mad-  etc.,  but  from  time  to  time  they  were 
dening  thought  that  flashed  upon  Claire's  permitted  to  speak  a  few  words.  But 
remembrance  with  a  pang  of  the  sharp-  for  this  exception,  silence  was  rigidly 
est  anguish,  that  for  her,  tiine  had  no  enforced.  So  strict  was  this  rule,  that 
import.  should  it  be  proved  that  a  prisoner  had 
No.  1 106,  whoever  she  was,  would  be  whispered  to  her  neighbor  and  the  fault 
free  next  year  ;  but  to  her,  to  Claire,  had  not  been  immediately  reported,  the 
what  mattered  years  ?  She  was  in  this  superintendent  would  be  degraded  from 
dreadful  place  for  life.  Only  give  her  her  place  ;  the  delinquent  herself  would 
some  hope  ;  only  let  (here  be  a  term  to  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  a  meal,  and 
which  she  might  look  forward.  Twenty  were  the  offence  repeated,  by  confine- 
years,  thirty  years,  nay,  even  forty  ment  in  the  dark  cell.  At  either  end  of 
years,  would  then  be  endurable  ;  she  the  work-rooms  were  raised  scats,  from 
would  bear  them  cheerfully.  How  which  the  superior  sisters  in  charge 
readily  would  she  obey,  how  willingly  could  overlook  every  division, 
would  she  work  !  only  let  her  have  some  At  nine  the  prisoners  again  entered 
hope.  the  refectory  for  breakfast,  which  con- 
Chapter  III  sisted  of  a  mess  of  boiled  vegetables  and 
of  a  mug  of  water.  After  breakfast 
The  prison  gates  had  finally  closed  some  divisions  returned  to  their  work, 
upon  Claire.  She  was  within  those  others  were  taken  out  to  exercise  in  one 
walls,  from  which  she  would  never  again  of  the  yards.  Here  they  marched  round 
issue  forth  either  alive  or  dead,  for  after  and  round  in  single  file,  and  in  melan- 
death  her  body  would  be  thrown  into  a  choly  procession,  for  half  an  hour,  each 
dreary  grave  in  the  uncared-for  prison  convict  walking  at  a  regulated  pace, 
cemetery,  about  three  feet  apart  from  her  compaa- 
Scracely  had  she  realized  the  fact  of  ions,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  behind 
her  arrival  at  this  great  prison,  ere  she  her  back.  The  measured  tramp  of  the 
had  been  clothed  in  convict  garb.  Be-  wooden  shoes,  echoing  as  it  did  all  day 
fore  many  hours  had  elapsed  she  had  long  through  the  prison  (for  the  several 
eaten  prison  fare,  had  slept  in  the  hard  wards  had  different  hours),  produced 
prison  bed,  and  had  been  made  ac-  the  effect  of  some  distant  engine  beating 
quainted  with  the  stem  rules  that  were  ever  with  mournful  monotony.  So  op- 
for  the  future  to  govern  her  existence.  pressive  was  the  noise,  that  it  had  driven 
The  prisoners  rose  at  nve,  and  afier  people  away  from  the  few  houses  that 
rolling  up  their  mattresses  and  blankets,  were  in  the  neighborhood,  few  persons 
and  hearing  the  prayers  recited  by  the  caring  to  be  reminded  that  the  wearying 
sister  superintending  the  ward,  they  de-  dull  sound  came  from  the  feet  of  un- 
scended  to  the  refectory  to  eat  a  piece  happy  women. 

of  bread  and  to  drink  from  a  jug  of  After  exercise  work  was  recom- 
water.  At  six  they  went  into  the  menced,  and  continued  without  inter- 
laboT-cooms,  to  the  laundries,  kitchens,  mission  until  four.  At  four  they  dined, 
bakeries,  or  wherever  their  work  had  the  dinner  for  five  days  during  the  week 
been  assigned  to  them.  consisting,  like  the  breakfast,  of  boiled 
The  labor-rooms  were  large  and  airy,  or  stewed  vegetables  and  water.  On 
but  cold,  and  dismally  dreary.  The  Wednesdays  they  had  soup,  and  on  Sun- 
women  were  seated  on  benches  or  stools  days  a  small  quantity  of  meat  was  given 
in  divisions  according  to  the  descrip-  to  them.     After  dinner  they  marched  in 
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the'yard  for  another  half-hour,  or  once  would  again  start  into  fresh  vigor,  when 
a  week  attended  an  instruction  class  ;  that  marvellous  elasticity  which  will  re- 
then  worked  again  until  nightfall,  when  turn  even  within  the  walls  of  a  prison  is 
they  went  to  bed.  On  Sundays  the  once  more  felt,  then  the  suffering  arisinj; 
prisoners  twice  attended  chapel,  and  a  from  privation  of  speech  becomes  per- 
certain  number  were  seen  by  the  chap-  feet  torture. 

lain.     No  recreation,  however,  was  per-        Every  human  being,  but  women  espe- 

mitted,  nor  was  the  rule  of  silence  re  cially,  have  so  keen  a  desire  to  repose 

laxed  excepting  during  the  time  passed  confidence,   to  obtain    sympathy,   that 

with  the  chaplain.  with  the  latter  the  longing  becomes  at 

A  prisoner  by  good  conduct  and  dili-  last  a  necessity,  and  in  time  this  neces- 
gence  could  earn  weekly  a  small  sum —  sity  leads  first  to  revolt,  then  to  storms 
a  few  sous — ^that  she  was  permitted  to  of  passion  and  furious  outbieak.  Not 
spend  in  obtaining  articles  of  food  or  unfrequeiitly  does  it  eventually  produce 
comfort,  such  as  a  little  wine  or  beer,  or  either  insanity  or  idiocy.  So  well  is 
even  a  small  quantity  of  meat.  Some  this  period  of  suffering  recognized,  that 
of  the  better  class  would  occasionally  it  is  called  "  The  Crisis,"  and  very  few 
get  a  towel,  none  being  supplied  by  the  women  escape  the  frightful  ordeal, 
prison,  a  large  cloth  only  being  hung  up  Some  there  are  who,  possessing  power- 
over  a  sort  of  trough  in  an  outhouse,  ful  minds,  or  moral  principle,  perhaps 
where  the  prisoners  could  wash.  Extra-  a  certain  amount  of  education,  or  those 
good  conduct  would  also  release  a  pris-  who  by  nature  are  unusually  gentle  and 
oner  from  the  wearisome  drudgery  of  the  patient,  pass  through  this  trial,  and 
labor-rooms,  and  make  her  eligible  for  come  forth  from  it,  broken  indeed  as 
employment  in  household  work,  such  as  those  who  have  made  acquaintance  with 
helping  in  the  kitchen,  laundries,  bake-  mortal  sickness,  but  calm,  resigned, 
houses,  cleaning  the  prison,  sweeping  and  prepared  to  accept  their  lot  with 
the    yards,    etc.     In    the    labor- rooms,  fortitude. 

also,  good  conduct  regulated  the  de-  These  exceptional  cases,  however, 
scription  of  work  given  to  each  woman,  are  but  few  ;  and  even  among  them, 
To  the  troublesome,  and  to  the  newly  the  gentlest  and  the  tenderest,  for  the 
arrived,  were  assigned  the  hardest  and  most  part,  droop  and  die  after  very  few 
most  irksome  duties  ;  but  by  industry  years  of  incarceration.  If  the  trial  is  so 
and  obedience,  a  prisoner  could  in  time  severe  to  the  resigned,  to  the  disci- 
obtain  easier  and  more  interesting  em-  plined,  and  to  the  educated,  it  may  well 
ployment,  such  as  making  linen,  not  be  imagined  what  the  suffering  was  to 
only  for  the  prison,  but  for  shops.  Some  one  so  passionate,  so  undisciplined,  and 
few  were  even  permitted  to  embroider.  so  uneducated  as  Claire.     Like  a  caged 

Hard  as  was  the  Hfe,  and  stem  as  was  wild  bird,  she  beat  herself  against  the 
the  rule,  still  it  could  have  been  borne  bars  that  imprisoned  her.  Furious  and 
by  a  patient  and  a  courageous  mind,  miserable,  she  would  strike  and  rend 
but  for  the  terrible  suffering  of  constant  herself ;  she  would  tear  her  clothes  ; 
silence.  At  first  the  privation  was  not  she  would  throw  herself  on  the  ground, 
so  much  felt.  In  general,  on  arriving,  and  scream  aloud  in  her  pain.  But  in 
the  prisoners  were  much  broken  down  vain  were  her  struggles  ;  in  vain  resist- 
by  the  anxiety  and  mental  suffering  they  ance  ;  each  fault,  each  outbreak,  brought 
had  probably  undergone,  for  only  those  its  punishment ;  the  inexorable  rule  was 
convicts  were  sent  to  A —  ■  who  had  ever  over  and  around  her.  Held  tight- 
been  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  impris-  ly  in  its  iron  grasp,  she  was  forced  to 
onroent ;  and  a  great  many,  perhaps  yield,  she  was  forced  to  obey, 
even  the  majority,  had,  like  Claire,  nar-  »  •  *  •  • 
Towly  escaped  death.                                       Dead  to  the  outer  world,  dead  to  old 

The  severity  and  the  regularity  of  the  associations,  dead  even  to  her  own 
labor,  the  scanty  and  unpalatable  food,  name.  No.  2024  for  many  long  months 
the  watchful,  never-ceasing  supervision,  lived  as  if  in  a  trance  ;  she  scarcely  be- 
at first  rendered  the  wretched  prisoner  lieved  in  her  own  identity.  This  life. 
either  stubborn  or  abjectly  miserable,  so  wonderful,  so  hard,  so  rigid  in  its 
But  after  a  time,  when  the  springs  of  life  terrible  monotony,  must  eiid^some  day. 
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Surely  some  dajr  she  would  wake  and  the  same  repentance,  the  same  araend- 
find  herself  Ciaire  Dumont  again — f^&y,  ment,  soften  men's  hearts,  and  induce 
careless,  merry,  and  free  !  And  so  them,  not  to  forgive  indeed,  but  to  miti- 
strong  was  this  conviction  upon  her,  gate  in  some  measure  the  appalling 
that  one  night,  almost  unconsciously,  doom  of  life-long  punishment  ? 
she  burst  into  a  bright,  happy  laugh.  It  is  possible  that  rea/  repentance 
Alas  !  the  happiness  was  but  a  dream —  might  avail ;  but  with  other  vices  hypoc- 
and  a  dream  that  brought  upon  her  the  risy  is  rife  among  prisoners,  and  no- 
punishment  due  to  an  infringement  of  where  is  it  more  skilfully  practised  than 
the  rule.  Poor  Claire  Dumont  no  within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  Is  it  there- 
longer  existed.  Claire  Dumont  also  fore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  author!- 
was  but  a  dream  of  the  past.  No.  3014  ties  are  suspicious,  that  their  hearts  grow 
was  lying  in  the  little  narrow  bed,  one  hard,  that  they  become  sceptical  as  to 
among  the  fifty  convicts  who  inhabited  the  possibility  of  radical  improvement 
the  same  ward.  among  the  degraded  beings  whom  they 

Haggard  and  wretched  were  the  faces  have  under  their  charge  ? 

on  which  she  looked.     Probably  by  this  The  superior  of  the  Maison  Centrale 

time  her  face  also  had  become  haggard    of  A^ -,  a  woman  of  generous  heart, 

and  wretched.  Beauty,  freshness,  and  ^reat  experience,  and  of  keen  perception 
youth  speedily  sink  into  the  grave  dug  mto  human  nature,  doubted  much 
for  them  by  prison  food,  prison  labor,  whether  there  had  been  three  instances 
and  gloomy  surroundings.  The  atti-  of  real  repentance,  of  an  honest  desire 
lude  of  each  figure,  the  expression  of  to  amend,  among  the  multitude  of 
each  countenance,  told  of  coarse  in-  women  who  had  come  under  her  super- 
difference  or  of  hopeless  pain.     Shiver-  intendence  during  the  many  years  she 

ing  with  cold,  Claire  drew  around  her    haddirected  the  establishment  at  A 

the  scanty  covering,  and  with  dull  de-  The  want  of  separate  cells  is  a  serious 
spair  stared  at  the  whitewashed  walls  hindrance  to  moral  improvement.  Not 
that  seemed  actually  cruel  in  their  un-  only  does  every  one  require  some  perigd 
sullied  whiteness..  Then  she  gazed  with  of  solitude,  when  they  may  collect  their 
longing  eyes  into  the  dim  morning  light  thoughts  and  think  a  little  perhaps  on 
as  It  entered,  as  if  unwillingly,  into  their  past,  their  present,  and  their 
such  an  abode  of  woe.  The  row  of  future  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  strict- 
windows,  placed  high  up  near  the  ceil-  ncss  of  the  discipline,  and  the  severity 
ing,  admitted  the  necessary  amount  of  with  which  the  infringement  of  the  rule 
light  and  air  that  was  essential  for  of  silence  is  punished,  the  prisoners 
health  ;  but  closely  barred  as  they  constantly  find  means  of  communicat- 
were,  the  sight  of  the  blessed  sky  was  ing  with  each  other ;  and  as  the  evil- 
denied  to  the  wretched  inmates  of  the  minded  are  generally  the  most  skilful  in 
dormitory.  conveying  their  thoughts,  the  injury  of 

At   the  end  of  everj;  room   hung  a  such  communication  is  incalculable, 

large    crucifix.      The  sister  in   charge  The  convicts  are  taught   trades  and 

would  often,  when  reading  aloud  some  various  descriptions  of  liousehold  and 

holy  book,  point  to  the  pain-slricken  other    work.     There    are  also  classes 

but  compassionate  face  of   the  Divine  during  the  week  for  religious  and  secular 

Sufferer,  and  exhort  her  hearers  to  the  instruction  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 

repentance  that  leads   to   pardon.     To  superior  very  few  profit  by  the  care  be- 

such   exhortations  Claire    would  listen  stowed  upon  them.     Some  are  too  old, 

with  ill-concealed  anger  and  impatience,  some  too  careless,  some  too  despond- 

Of  what  use  was   it  to  talk  to  her  of  ing.       Obedience  and  docility  may  in 

mercy  in  another  world,  while  she  was  some  degree  ameliorate  their  condition, 

being  so  severely  chastised  in  this  7  otherwise  there  is  little  incentive  either 

Man  could  discourse  most  eloquently  to  learning  or  to  moral   improvement, 

of  God's  mercy.     Would  he  have  none  It  is  probable,  also,   that   the  mode  of 

himself  ?  teaching  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  instruc- 

If  earnest  repentance,  and  a  hearty  tion,  for  women  do  not  learn  so  readily 

desire  to  amend,  would  avail  in  reach-  in  classes  as  men.     Their  attention  is 

ing  ihe  ear  of  the  Almighty,  would  not  more  easily  distracted,  Ihey  more  quick- 
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I7  become  restless  and  excitable,   and  their   memory  the   lost   and   degraded 

their  tempers  and  intellects  have  more  convict. 

shades     of     variety.      Good-   teachers  She  could  not  make  friends  in  the 

generally  say  that  ten  minutes'  individ-  prison.      The  sisters  and  the  officials 

ual  teaching  will  convey  more  instruc-  were  too  overpowered  by  their  ncver- 

tion  than  an  hour's  class  work.     Very  ceasing  and  onerous  duties  to  have  time 

few   prisoners  (their  term  of  imprison-  to    devote    to    any    one    woman  ;  and 

ment  over)  return   to  the  world  better  Claire,  great  as  was  her  own  crime,  de- 

womcn,   either    morally  or  physically,  spised    her  companions   in   the    ward, 

Thus,  while  the  deprivation  of  speech  deeming  them,  for  the  most  part,  cheats 

is  a  cruel  aggravation  of  suffering,  espe-  and  hypocrites. 

cially  to  those  who  have  to  endure  a  life-  One  day,  however,  she  was  sum- 
long  punishment,  it  is  comparatively  moncd.  She  had  been  asked  for. 
useless  as  a  means  of  improvement.  To  In  strictness  she  was  not  entitled  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  such  painful  the  indulgence  of  seeing  a  visitor.  She 
spectacles,  there  are  few  sights  more  was  under  punishment  for  some  act 
humiliating  and  depressing  than  that  of  insubordination,  but  the  superior, 
which  is  presented  by  the  labor-room  of  hoping  that  the  rebellious  girl  might 
a  laTge  prison.  Those  who  enter  for  become  softened  and  more  amenable  to 
the  first  time — those  to  whose  happy  lot  discipline,  sent  for  Claire,  and  after  re- 
it  has  perchance  fallen  to  live  among  buking  her  for  her  fault,  gave  her  per- 
the  innocent  and  the  good — can  hardly  mission  to  see  her  friends.  How  Claire 
fail  to  experience  a  shock  of  mingled  longed  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
surprise  and  horror  when  they  have  thus  this  kind  woman,  and  with  a  torrent  of 
displayed  before  them  every  variety  of  words  long  restrained,  and  with  the  pas- 
vice  and  depravity  that  the  human  coun-  sionate  tears  that  were  burning  her 
tenance  is  capable  of  expressing.  The  brain,  pour  forth  the  sore  trouble  and 
eye  travels  along  the  rows  of  faces  *ain-  misery  of  her  heart !  But  this  could 
ly  seeking  one  that  expresses  aught  of  not,  might  not  be.  Such  violence  of 
real  contrition,  humility,  or  hope,  expression  was  forbidden,  nor  had  the 
Cruelty,  malice,  hatred,  and  especially  superior  any  time  to  spare.  Her  duties 
cunning,  are  here  depicted  with  start-  were  especially  numerous  and  heavy, 
ling  force  and  with  terrible  repetition;  and  every  minute  with  her  was  precious, 
or  should  by  chance  one  really  sorrow-  Alas  !  had  she  been  able,  had  any  of  the 
ful  countenance  be  found  to  break  the  authorities  been  able  to  bestow  a  little 
sad  monotony  of  so  much  vice,  it  almost  thought  and  sympathy  upon  one  who, 
invariably  belongs  to  some  new-comer,  thougli  a  great  sinner,  had  yet  many 
Very  few  years  of  prison-life  suffice  to  noble  qualities,  a  miserable  soul  might 
swell  into  gigantic  proportion  the  seeds  have  been  lightened  of  much  of  its  load 
of  every  evil  passion  the  human  mind  of  woe,  and  a  blighted  life  might  have 
can  know.  revived  to  the  knowledge  at  least  of 
Chapter  IV,  8°°^-  ^^  ""  '"^"8  ''^^  without  sym- 
pathy, without  speech,  without  being 
Every  two  months  the  prisoners  were  permitted  even  to  utter  the  cries  of  a 
permitted  to  write  to  their  friends,  the  breaking  heart  ?  Fettered  within  the 
letters  of  course  being  submitted  to  the  bonds  of  eternal  silence  and  estrange- 
approval  of  the  superior,  Claire  had  ment,  death  to  the  body  or  to  the  mind 
written  many  times,  not  only  to  her  must  inevitably  ensue, 
mother,  but  to  every  friend  she  could  Awaiting  Claire  in  the  receiving-room 
think  of.  She  craved  the  sympathy'  were  two  young  women — two  of  the 
that  seems  the  last  solace  of  a  miser-  humble  performers  who  had  formerly 
able  life.  AH  in  vain,  however ;  not  been  her  companions.  The  troupe  to 
one  of  her  letters  had  been  answered,  which  they  belonged  had  arrived  in  the 
The  selfish  mother  gave  no  thought  town,  and  these  rough  but  kind-hearted 
to  her  unhappy  daughter  ;  and  as  years  girls  had  bethought  themselves  of  their 
rolled  on,  the  wretched  creature  felt  former  associate,  and  so,  partly  from 
that  she  was  indeed  dead  to  all — that  kindness  and  partly  from  curiosity,  they 
no   one   on   earth  cared   to    recall   to  had  come  to  see  her. 
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The  surroundings  of  the  prison,  how-  respects  she  was  superior  to  the  common 
ever,  had  evidently  awed  thcro.  The  herd  of  prisoners.  When  she  had  be- 
ponderous  doors,  the  gloomy  passages,  come  more  docile  therefore,  and  less 
the  strong  locks,  the  iron  grating  that  subject  to  the  mad  fits  of  passion  to 
separated  them  from  the  culprit,  im-  which  she  had  at  first  given  way,  eCForls 
pressed  and  alarmed  them  ;  and  though  were  made  to  instruct  her  in  the  better 
they  spoke  affectionately  to  Claite,  and  descriptions  of  work,  and  so  raise  her 
gave  her  all  the  information  they  could  from  the  more  trying  drudgery  of  the 
think  of  respecting  old  acquaintance  labor-rooms,  Bui  these  improvements 
and  past  events,  still  they  were  uneasy  were  attempted  by  a  system  of  hard  rou- 
and  nervous,  and  evidently  longed  to  be  tine  that  failed  to  touch  the  girl's  heart, 
gone.  With  the  generosity  of  their  At  first  she  had  seemed  pleased,  and 
class — for  no  people  in  the  world  are  had  been  industrious  and  fairly  well- 
more  open-handed  than  these  poor,  behaved  ;  but  this  human  being  needed 
wandering,  ill-paid  artists — they  had  human  sympathy,  and  it  was  precisely 
brought  with  them  part  of  their  scanty  this  help  that  was  denied  her, 
earnings ;  and  with  tears  of  gratitude  By  degrees,  therefore,  her  work 
Claire  accepted  the  small  sum,  that  the  ceased  to  interest.  Ofttimes  it  would 
superintendent  said  she  might  expend  in  drop  from  her  hands,  her  eyes  would 
obtaining  a  few  comforts  and  indul-  fix  on  vacancy,  and  a  species  of  obsti- 
gences.  nacy,  or  rather  catalepsy,  would  come 
This  visit,  short  as  it  was,  revived  the  on,  from  which  neither  medical  treat- 
poor  girl,  and  for  a  time  the  occasional  ment  nor  punishment  could  rouse  her, 
letters  she  received  from  these  friends  Still  she  was  not  ill,  her  bodily  health 
cheered  her.  But  (hey  never  came  was  good.  It  was  her  mind,  her  soul, 
again  ;  and  after  a  few  years  their  let-  that  was  being  broken  and  crushed, 
ters  ceased  also.  slowly  but  surely,  under  the  discipline 
With  them  ended  Claire's  communi-  that  was  gradually  destroying  not  only 
cation  with  the  outer  world.  her  will,  but  every  feeling  of  humanity 
*****  within  her.  She  lost  by  degrees  all 
Year  after  year  rolled  on.  More  piis-  wish  to  resist ;  all  sense  of  pain,  whether 
oners  came,  some  went  away,  some  mental  or  bodily,  was  becoming  dead- 
died,  but  the  stem  rule  remained  unal-  ened  to  her.  Still  the  craving  for  sym- 
tercd,  the  wearisome  daily  life  was  ever  pathy  was  strong,  and  she  tried  by 
the  same.  Slowly  the  untractable  girl  greater  attention  to  her  religious  duties 
changed  into  a  quiet  but  stubborn  to  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  sisters 
woman.  No  more  did  she  give  way  to  and  of  the  chaplain.  Who  can  doubt 
those  paroxysms  of  revolt  and  passion  that  He  who  sees  into  all  hearts,  looked 
with  which  outraged  nature  revenged  it*  with  compassion  on  this  poor  creature  ? 
self  for  the  restraints  that  were  imposed  for  the  few  succeeding  years  of  this 
upon  it ;  but  now,  for  hours  together,  period  were  the  most  peaceful  of  her 
she  would  mutter  to  herself  in  sounds  so  prison  life  ;  and  the  darkening  mind, 
low  and  inarticulate  that  they  could  not  long  after  other  Interests  seemed  dead 
be  termed  words.  Often  indeed  her  lips  to  her,  dwelt  on  the  comforting  words 
would  move  though  no  voice  came  from  of  our  divine  Saviour. 
them.  She  would  then  violently  grasp  But  the  mischief  was  done.  The  un- 
her  throat,  and  looking  sometimes  wild-  natural  restraint,  the  absence  of  hope, 
ly,  sometimes  vaguely  round,  would  the  death  in  life  of  such  an  existence, 
seem  to  ask  if  there  was  not  some-  first  attacked  the  brain  and  then  the 
thing  there  that  prevented  speech  from  body  of  the  unfortunate  girl.  Not  only 
coming.  did  she  gradually  cease  to  think,  but 
There  was  something.  It  was  the  she  gradually  ceased  to  feel.  No  longer 
disease  in  the  larynx  that  arises  from  did  the  bitter  cold,  the  coarse  clothing, 
continued  silence.  the  hard  bed,  the  sharp  and  stern  re- 
She  had  not  long  been  an  inmate  of  buke,  give  her  pain.  She  became  as  if 
the  prison  before  the  superintendents  numb,  and  would  constantly  rub  her 
had  perceived  that  Claire  was  a  girl  of  hands  together,  and  then  look  at  them 
no  ordinary  talent,  and  that  in  many  doubtingly,  as  if  they  were  not  her  own. 
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AH  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  her  women  the  prison  contained,  her  pecu- 

youth   had   long  departed.     The  once  liar  suffering  passed  comparatively  un- 

brilliant  complexion  had  become  faded  observed. 

and  yellow  ;  the  eyes  were  still  lovely  in  As  soan,  however,  as  the  superior  be- 
sbape  and  color,  but  their  brilliancy  had  came  acquainted  with  Claire's  state,  this 
gone  forever.  At  times  they  would  good  woman  did  all  in  her  power  to 
have  a  sorrowful,  wistful  look  in  them,  ameliorate  it ;  but  the  deterioration  had 
as  if  they  were  searching  for  somebody  been  so  slow,  the  wretched  girl  had 
or  something  far  away  in  a  distant  land  ;  changed  so  gradually,  that  the  evil  had 
but  then,  as  the  mind  became  weaker  been  gaining  ground  for  years.  Long 
and  weaker,  this  earnest  look  would  before  the  injury  came  to  the  superior's 
change  into  vacancy,  and  the  poor  eyes  knowledge  it  had  become  irreparable, 
would  become  fixed  in  a  lack-lustre  but  it  might  perhaps  not  have  been  dis- 
stare.  The  lips  that  were  once  so  beau-  covered  until  much  later,  but  for  an  ac- 
tiful  in  their  rosy  curves,  and  that  had  cidental  circumstance, 
so  often  parted  in  joyous  laughter,  now  Severe  punishment  could  never  be  in- 
pallid  and  unshapely,  hung  loosely  flicted  without  the  sanction  of  the  di- 
spart, and  were  seldom  closed  ;  and  the  rector  and  the  superior  ;  and  the  latter, 
voice  that  in  her  childish  years  had  been  distressed  at  finding  how  repeatedly 
so  ringing  and  merry  in  its  tones  was  Claire's  number  appeared  on  the  black- 
now  tietnulous  and  husky,  and  the  few  list,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be 
sounds  it  gave  forth  were  almost  always  necessary  to  exercise  some  seventy  to- 
inarticulate,  and  at  length  became  near-  ward  her,  before  doing  so  sent  for  the 
ly  inaudible.  girl  to  remonstrate  with  her. 

When  she  had  been  first  brought  to        "No.  2034,"  she  said,  "it  grieves  me 

the  prison,  she  had  suffered    severely  that  you,  who  have  of  late  years  been  so 

from  the  cold,  and  had  often  wept,  and  submissive,  so  attentive  to  your  retig- 

implored  for  softer  and  wanner  cloth-  ions  duties,  and  of  whom  I  hoped  better 

ing  and  covering  ;  but  by  degrees  she  things,  should  give  way  to  this  degrad- 

became    insensible   cither   to    cold    or  ing    inclination   to   steal.      Scarcely  a 

heat,  or  indeed  to  any  bodily  or  mental  Saturday  passes  that  complaints  are  not 

pain.  made  against  you.     I  am  unwilling  again 

Hunger  was  the  only  sensation  that  to  deprive  you  of  your  Sunday  dinners, 

seemed   really  to  excite  her.     As  her  but  you  must  be  aware  you  cannot  be 

body  became    hardened    her    appetite  permitted  thus  to  take  your  companions' 

grew  fiercer,   and  she  would  eat  with  portions.     Tell  me,  my  child,  that  you 

frightful  eagerness  anything  she  could  will  be  more  reasonable." 
obtain.     She  became  cunning  in  steal-        No  answer  was    made,   and    Claire 

ing  the  food  of  her  companions,  but  ap>  stood  silent,  and  apparently  stubborn, 

peared  insensible  to  the  punishment  that  but  with  a  slight  trembling  agitating  her 

followed,  provided  it  were  not  the  loss  limbs. 

of  food.      If   deprived  of  her  dinner        "Speak,"  continued    the   superior; 

she  would  cry  and  moan  like  a  beaten  "  will  you  not  give  me  the  promise  that 

dof.  I  ask  ?    Without  it  I  must  again  punish 

When  spoken  to  by  the  chaplain  she  you,  much  as  it  pains  me  to  do  so  ;  and 

required  time  to  think,  in  order  to  un-  your  offence  is   so   frequent,   that  the 

derstand  the  question  addressed  to  her,  punishment  this  time  must  be  severe." 
and  then  often  appeared  to  forget  to  re-        Still  no  answer,  and,  with  a  sigh,  the 

ply.     Any  noise  or  unaccustomed  sound  superior  was  preparing  to  sign  the  order 

frightened  her.     The  woman  in  her  was  that  condemned  Claire  to  the  dark  cell, 

dymg,   and    a    second    childhood  was  instead  oE  having  her   Sunday  dinner, 

coming  on.  when  the  wretched  woman,  in  a  perfect 

For  a  considerable  time  Claire's  con-  convulsion  of  emotion,  and  tearing  wild- 

dition    was    but  little   noticed  by   the  ly  at  her  throat,  burst  forth  in  accents 

superintendents.     She  was  no  doubt  a  barely  human,  "  O,  my  God  !  I  cannot, 

troublesome  and   ill-behaved   prisoner,  I  cannot !" 

but  she  was  no  longer  violent  or  unruly  ;        This  was  the  last  time  Claire  ever 

and,    among    the    crowd    of  wretched  spoke  to  be  distinctly  understpQd.   This 

Digitized  b/CoOgIC 
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passionate  cry  was  the  last  of  expiring  but  aU  in  vain,  and  when,  too  late, 
sense.  From  that  moment  her  intelli-  mercy  was  extended  to  Che  unhappy 
gen ce  dwindled  rapidly.  Even  the  easy  sufferer  Through  the  combined  exer- 
work  that  was  assigned  to  her  ere  long  tions  of  the  director  and  the  superior 
proved  beyond  her  feeble  powers,  and  she  was  at  length  removed  from  the 
at  length  it  was  necessary  to  remove  her  prison,  and  placed  under  the  lender  care 
to  the  ward  inhabited  by  the  aged  and  of  "  Les  pelites  Soeurs  des  Pauvres." 
infirm  prisoners.  Several  of  these  poor  In  this  asylum  these  excellent  women 
creatures  were  also  sinking  into  imbe-  are  doing  their  best  for  the  poor  creat- 
ciliCy  ;  and  some  of  them  from  this  ure.  They  tend  herwith  soothing  kind- 
cause,  and  from  bodily  suffering,  were  ness,  and  smooth  for  her  as  much  as 
truly  dreadful  objects  to  look  upon,  possible  the  passage  to  the  grave  ;  but 
The  rule  of  silence  was  not  enforced  her  mental  pains  are  now  over,  and  ere 
in  this  ward,  but  few  of  its  inmates  long  her  body  also  will  be  at  rest. 
could  or  would  speak.  What  had  they  We  who  look  on,  however,  see  that 
to  say  ?  Some  would  sit  for  hours  do-  human  justice  has  killed  not  only  the 
ing  nothing,  or  moving  their  shrivelled,  criminal's  body  but  her  mind,  and  it  is 
claw-like  hands  restlessly  and  uselessly  impossible  to  forbear  asking — If  expia- 
among  the  rags  that  had  been  given  tion  requires  such  a  death,  is  it  not 
them  to  sort,  or  to  tear  into  lint.  Claire's  more  merciful  to  inflict  it  at  once,  rather 
case  was  comparatively  rare,  and  medi-  than  insure  it  by  years  of  unutterable 
cal  science  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  anguish  ? — BlackwootTs  Magazine. 
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BY   RICHARD  A,  PROCTOR, 

In  the  sixteenth  century  men  began  to  determining  their  position  on  the  ocean, 

travel  boldly  across  the  ocean,  whole  Yet  years  passed,  and  though  every  sea 

fleets  taking  such  journeys  as  until  then  captain  could  on  any  clear  day  or  night 

had  been  only  undertaken  now  and  then  determine  with   sufficient  accuracy  his 

by  some  daring  sea  captain.     It  was  latitude,  or  distance  from  the  equator, 

early  in  August  1492  that  Columbus  had  no  means  had  been  devised  for  deter- 

set  sail,  in  a  ship  of  not  quite  a  hundred  mining   even  roughly  the  longitude,  or 

tons  burden,  across  the  wide  Atlantic  ;  the  distance  east  or  west  from  any  given 

"  and    seventy   days    later,    on    Friday,  point  on  the  earth  from  which  (as  from 

October  r2th,  149a,  he  sighted  an  island  Greenwich,  Paris,  or  Washington  in  our 

of  the  Bahama  group  (most  probably  Cat  own  time)  longitude  may  be  measured. 
Island,  though  some  maintain  the  claims        The  nature  of  the  difficulty  which  in 

of  Turks'   Island),    and,   supposing  he  the  sixteenth  century,  and  still  more  in 

had  reached  the  Indies  by  a  westerly  the  seventeenth,  exercised  astronomers 

route,  gave  to   the  insular  region  the  and  seamen  may  be  readily  indicated, 

name  it  still  bears — the  West   Indies.  Imagine  a  captain  in   the  open  ocean 

Inexact  measurements    of    the  earth's  without  any  knowledge  of  his  position, 

globe,    and  imperfect   means  of  deter-  but    with  instruments  for    determining 

mining  his  westerly  range  of  travel,  led  the  apparent  positions  of  the  heavenly 

to  this  utter  misconception  of  the  true  bodies  in  the  sky.      Then  on  the  first 

position  on  the  earth  of  the  region  to  clear  night  he  can  observe  the  elevation 

which    his   daring  expedition  had  led  of  the  pole  star,  and  though  the  pole 

him.     So  far  as  such  occasional  journeys  star  is  not  actually  at  the  pole   of  the 

were  concerned,  men  might  have  con-  heavens,  the  observation  w*ll  give  him  a 

tinned  to  remain  content  with  their  im-  rough  indication  of  his  latitude.      For 

perfect  astronomical  knowledge.       But  the  pole  of  the  heavens  is  the  point  to- 

when  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades  ward  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  points, 

navigation  extended,  it  became  essential  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  nearer  a 

that  seamen  should  have  some  means  of  place  is  on  the  equator  (the.great  cixcle 
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Ijing  exactly  midway  between  the  ends  the  sun  day  after  day  with  respect  to  the 
of  that  axis),  the  nearer  the  visible  pole  equator  was  less  exactly  determined, 
of  the  heavens  will  be  to  the  horizon,  this  method  was  as  available  (so  far  as 
An  observer  who  should  pass  uniformly  general  principles  were  concerned)  at 
from  the  equator  to  either  pole  of  the  that  time  as  at  present, 
earth,  would  find  the  pole  of  the  heavens  But  how  should  an  observer,  placed 
passing  as  uniformly  from  the  horizon*  as  we  have  supposed  in  the  open  sea, 
to  the  point  overhead.  Its  arc  distance  determine  how  far  east  or  west  he  was 
from  the  horizon  would  all  the  time  ex-  of  any  given  place  on  the  earth  ?  The 
actly  correspond  to  his  arc  distance  aspect  of  the  starlit  heavens,  and  the 
from  the  equator.  So  that  if  the  pole  daily  motions  of  the  sun  and  planets  are 
star  were  exactly  at  the  pole  of  the  almost  exactly  the  same  at  stations  in 
heavens,  an  observer,  hy  determining  ils  the  same  latitude,  however  far  apart 
apparent  height,  would  at  once  deter-  they  may  he.  The  motions  of  the 
mine  his  latitude,  or  distance  from  the  moon,  on  account  of  her  relative  piox- 
equaior.  And  though  the  pole  star  does  imity  to  the  earth,  are  very  slightly 
not  occupy  that  precise  position,  yet  it  different  at  different  stations  in  the  same 
moves  only  in  a  small  circle  around  the  latitude,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight 
true  pole,  and  by  noting  it  either  when  that,  without  excellent  instruments  and 
just  above  or  just  below  the  pole,  or  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
when  exactly  to  the  right  or  exactly  to  moon's  motions,  no  observer  could  pre- 
the  left  of  the  pole,  the  true  position  of  tend  to  determine  his  longitude  from 
the  pole  itself  becomes  known,  simply  observations  of  the  moon  even  on  land, 
because  the  distance  of  the  pole  star  far  less  from  the  unstable  deck  of  a  ship 
from  the  pole  is  known.  In  the  south-  at  sea.  The  real  difference  between 
em  seas,  where  there  is  no  star  very  near  two  stations  far  apart  in  longitude,  that 
the  pole,  the  case  is  not  so  simple,  but  is,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  is  as 
even  there  any  star  circling  at  a  known  great  as  the  difference  between  two  sta- 
distance  around  the  pole  would  give  the  tions  as  far  apart  in  latitude  ;  but 
southerly  latitude.  But  as  a  matter  of  whereas  the  latter  difference  is  one  which 
fact  the  sun  is  usually  observed  for  the  may  be  studied  and  determined  at  any 
latitude.  For  his  distance  north  or  time,  the  other  is  a  difference  depend- 
south  of  the  equator  on  any  given  day  ing  entirely  on  the  time.  Thus,  if  A 
of  the  year  is  known,  so  that  by  observ-  and  B  are  two  observers  far  apart  in  a 
ing  him  at  noon  when  he  is  at  his  high-  north  and  south  direction,  either  can  at 
est  and  due  south,  either  just  above  or  any  time  determine  the  apparent  eleva- 
jnst  below  the  highest  point  of  the  tion  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  as  seen 
equator  on  the  sky,  we  learn  the  ap-  from  his  station,  and  so  learn  his  lati- 
parent  height  of  this  highest  point  of  tude.  The  difference  between  these 
the  equator,  A  line  to  this  point  two  elevations  is  the  same  all  the  lime, 
makes  of  course  exactly  a  right  angle  If  A  could  telegrdph  to  B,  s.nAt'iceversd, 
with  a  line  to  the  pole  of  the  heavens ;  either  would  give  the  other  at  any  time 
and  thus  we  team  the  latitude  as  cer-  the  same  news  about  the  position  of 
tainly  in  this  way  as  we  could  by  ob-  their  respective  poles.  But  if  two  ob- 
serving a  star  actually  at  the  pole,  if  servers,  C  and  D,  were  in  the  same  lati- 
such  a  star  there  were  ;  and  as  it  is  tude  and  at  stations  far  apart  in  Idngi- 
always  more  convenient  to  observe  in  tude,  say  C  far  to  the  east  of  D,  though 
the  daytime  than  at  night,  it  is  in  this  C  and  D  at  any  given  moment  would 
way  usually  that  latitude  is  determined,  have  the  stellar  groups  very  differently 
Moreover,  although  instruments  were  arranged  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  yet 
less  exact  and  ingenious  in  the  sixteenth  the  aspect  seen  by  C  at  any  given  mo- 
century  than  now,  and  the  position  of  ment  would  be  shown  to  D  after  a  cer- 

tain  definite  time-interval  had  elapsed. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  either  C  or 

•  I  take  no  account  hereof  the  eflecis  of  the  D  to  tell  how  far  east  or  west  their  re- 

«fracfveor  tending  acnon  of  our  own  a.r  on  gpedive  positions  were  from  Greenwich 

toe  rays  of  Iieiii  from  a  star,  but  suppose  the  ',',,.               , 

ob»ervationrtfrr«W/orrf/™t//fl«,as  it  is  tech-  °^  °^^^^  ^^^^^  PO'"*  o"  '"e  ea"!*,  or  how 

Dically  expressed.  far  east  C  was  from  D,  by  tntR  xihsm  , 
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vattons  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  however  nautical  miles ;  thus  four  seconds  cor- 
careCuUy  such  observations  might  be  respond  to  one  nautical  mile  and  one 
made  (apart  always  from  those  exact  second  to  rather  more  than  500  yards, 
observations  of  the  lunar  movements  to  In  latitude  60  degrees  north  these  dis- 
which  I  have  referred  above).  But  if  tances  are  diminished  one-half  ;  but 
C  could  telegraph  to  D  describing  the  still,  so  small  an  error  as  a  second  in 
exact  aspect  of  his  skyscape  at  any  mo-  time  corresponds  to  about  a6o  yards, 
ment,  then  D,  by  waiting  till  his  sky-  and  an  error  of  seven  seconds,  such  an 
scape  presented  the  same  aspect,  could  error  as  the  best  stationary  clock  might 
tell  exactly  how  for  west  *  he  was  from  easily  acquire  in  a  week,  would  corre- 
C.  If,  for  instance,  a  quarter  of  a  day  spond  to  an  error  as  to  position  of  more 
elapsed,  D  would  know  he  was  a  quarter  than  a  geographical  mile  ! 
of  the  way  round  toward  the  west  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  even 
(measuring  along  their  common  circle  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  hundreds 
of  latitude,  or  along  the  equator  from  of  ships  crossed  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
the  point  due  south  of  C  to  the  point  and  Indian  Oceans,  there  was  occasion 
due  south  of  D),  or  perhaps  I  shall  ht  for  very  careful  study  of  the  celestial 
better  understood  by  saying  that  in  this  movements,  very  excellent  instruments, 
case  a  quarter  rotation  of  the  earth  and  very  accurate  time-measuring  appa- 
around  her  axis  has  carried  D's  place  to  ratus.  How  much  greater  was  the  need 
the  position  before  occupied  by  C,  Or,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  for 
if  D  had  a  dock  showing  true  time  at  every  ship  that  had  crossed  the  ocean  in 
C's  station,  and  so  knew  the  precise  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  were 
epoch  when  the  heavens  seen  by  C  would  hundreds  on  its  broad  bosom, 
have  such  and  such  an  aspect,  he  It  was  thus  that  the  necessity  arose  for 
would,  by  noting  how  much  later  his  national  observatories,  not  intended,  as 
own  skies  assumed  that  aspect,  become  many  imagine,  for  the  study  of  astrono- 
aware  how  far  west  his  position  was  my  as  a  science  (though  the  science  of 
from  C's.  But  if  his  timepiece  had  astronomy  is  undoubtedly  advanced  in 
gone  wrong,  he  woald  ht  prt^  ianto  mis-  a  most  important  manner  by  such  ob- 
taken.  Such  a  mistake  to  a  captain  at  servatoriesj,  but  for  the  survey  of  the 
sea  might  mean  that  a  coast  which  he  heavens  and  the  exact  measurement  of 
supposed  to  be  far  to  the  west  or  east  of  time.  Precisely  as  navigation  would  be 
him  would  be  close  at  hand,  and  in  a  unsafe  unless  the  terrestrial  globe  were 
short  time  he  might  run  his  ship  upon  cartfuUy  surveyed,  and  the  true  posi- 
it  and  be  destroyed.  tion  of  every  coast  line,  nay,  even  of 
For  safe  navigation  in  open  ocean,  every  rock  and  reef,  accurately  deter- 
ihen,  special  knowledge  of  the  move-  mined,  as  well  as  all  changes  which  such 
ments  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  re-  coast  lines,  islands,  rocks,  reefs,  etc., 
quired.  Even  to  determine  latitude  well  may  undergo,  so  would  navigation  be 
a  seaman  requires  excellent  instruments,  unsafe  unless  the  celestial  globe,  within 
and  carefully  constructed  tables  of  the  which  as  it  were  the  earth  is  suspended, 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  had  been  carefully  surveyed,  and  the 
stars.  For  longitude  he  requires  still  true  position  of  every  star,  the  exact 
more  thorough  investigation  of  the  paths  along  which  sun,  moon,  and  plan- 
moon's  movements  (at  least,  for  long-  ets  travel,  all  accurately  determined, 
lasting  ocean  journeys),  and  in  addition  And  in  passing  it  may^be  noticed  that 
he  should  have  most  accurate  time-  the  work  of  a  national  observatory 
measurers.  How  accurately  time  should  (where  alone  such  survey  of  the  heavens 
be  measured  for  this  purpose  will  be  in-  can  be  conducted)  bears  somewhat  the 
ferred  from  the  following  considerations,  same  relation  to  the  higher  astronomical 
At  the  equator  an  hour  corresponds  to  research  that  the  trigonometrical  and 
fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  or  four  topographical  survey  of  the  earth's  sur- 
minutes   to  one  degree,  or  about  69^  face  bears  to  the  profounder  studies  of 

the  geologist,  the  biologist,  and  the  pale- 

•  The  earth  routes  of  course  from  west  to  onJoloR'St. 

east,  and  so  causes  all  the  heavealf  bodies  to  »  ^t  It  was  not  till   the  year  1674   that 

apparently  route  from  east  to  west,  any  definite  scheme  for  systematic  jsur- 
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vcfof  the  heavens,  in  the  interests  of  was  built,  and  in  1676  Flamsteed,  who 
navigation  and  commerce,  was  planned  had  lieen  appointed  Astronomical  Ob- 
in  this  country.  It  had  been  pointed  servator,*  at  a  salary  of  iod/.  a  year,  en- 
out  by  a  Frenchman,  Le  Sieur  de  St,  lered  into  residence  at  the  Observatory. 
Pierre,  that  if  the  moiion  of  the  moon  The  instruments  which  he  principally 
as  supposed  lo  be  seen  from  the  earth's  used  in  his  work  as  Astronomical  Ob- 
centre  could  be  accurately  predicted,  seivator  were  not  in  use  until  1689. 
then  a  seaman  who  should  at  any  mo-  And  here  it  may  be  asked  how  it  was 
ment  observe  the  exact  position  of  the  that  a  much  greater  man  than  Flam- 
moon  in  the  heavens,  would  know  the  steed,  a  man  who  reached  the  zenith  of 
precise  instant  of  terrestrial  time  (say  his  fame  during  Flamsteed's  tenure  of 
the  true  Londpn  time)  at  that  moment,  the  office  of  Astronomer  Koyal,  but  had 
Thence,  as  the  difference  of  longitude  already  attained  a  widespread  reputation 
between  two  stations  is  measurable  by  when  Greenwich  Observatory  was  found- 
the  difference  of  time*  between  those  ed,  was  not  appointed  to  be  Astronomi- 
Stations,  the  latitude  of  the  ship  could  cal  Observator.  Whether  the  ofHce  was 
be  exactly  determined.  Charles  II,,  to  ever  offered  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  not, 
whom  the  plan  was  proposed  by  Le  Sieur  I  do  not  know  ;  but  roost  assuredly,  if  it 
de  St.  Pierre,  referred  ii  lo  a  commis-  were  so  offered,  it  is  most  fortunate  for 
sion  of  officers  and  scientific  men.  One  science  that  the  offer  was  not  accepted. 
of  these,  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  sought  the  Probably  Newton  would  not  half  so  effi- 
Opinion  of  Flamsteed  on  the  subject,  ciently  as  Flamsteed  have  executed  the 
Flamsteed  being  well  known  at  that  time  observations  which  this  observer  made, 
as  a  skilful  astronomer.  Flamsteed  though  men  inferior  to  either  might  have 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  knowledge  executed  those  observations  as  well  as 
of  the  moon's  motions  at  that  epoch  was  Flamsteed,  or  better.  But  certainly  no 
far  too  inexact  for  the  purpose  intend-  one  could  have  done  Newton's  work  had 
ed.  He  said  that  "  even  the  places  of  he  neglected  it  for  the  routine  work  at 
the  stars  in  existing  catalogues  were  Greenwich.  Yet  we  must  not  forget 
grievously  faulty."  It  was  as  though  a  that  without  the  systematic  observations 
geographer  should  have  said  that  none  of  Flamsteed,  Newton  would  never  have 
of  the  charts  used  by  navigators  showed  been  able  to  place  the  theory  of  the  uni- 
the  positions  of  coast  lines  with  any  ap-  verse  on  that  firm  basis  whereon  he  es- 
proach  lo  accuracy.  tablished  it  in  his  "  Principia."      The 

Charles  II.,  who  really  showed  a  most  architect,  however  great  his  genius,  can- 
commendable  Eeat  for  science  in  this  not  complete  his  conceptions  without 
matter,  was  much  struck  by  Flamsteed's  the  aid  of  the  builder,  any  more  than  the 
remark,  and  very  sensibly  pointed  out  builder  can  erect  an  edifice  without  the 
that  if  astronomical  knowledge  were  thus  materials  necessary  for  his  work, 
defective,  the  best  thing  10  be  done  was  Flamsteed  labored  at  Gceenwich  un- 
to set  to  work  at  once,  and  zealously  to  der  difhculties  such  as  none  of  his  suc- 
correct  the  defect.  cessors  have  had   to   encounter.     His 

Under  the  auspices,  then,  of  the  king  salary,  as   already   mentioned,  was  but 

of  whom  Rochester  wrongly  said  that  one    hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and 

"  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing  and  never  even   this  pittance  was   often  ill-paid. 

did  awise  one,"  Greenwich  Observatory  He  had  to  buy  or  make  his  own  instru- 

_— _ . ■ — — -  ments.     To  defray  the  expenses  he  thus 

•  That  is.  the  difference  between  the  time  of  incurred,  he  was  obliged  to  take  pupils. 

nooo,  or  oi  the  tomiiig  10  the  south  oj  any  At  first  he  observed  with  a  sextant  be- 

knowQ  fixed  eiar,  at  those  two   stations.     It  longing   to   Sir   Jonas   Moore,  who  also 

•boold  not  be  necessary  to  explain  ihia.  becaase  \^„i  hjm  two  clocks  :  some  Other  instni- 

Sto;;Sn..i?.'rs'.i''X.,l".",h'r.U:  ™"»   »"«!="■    >>i"-    l>y  .he    Eo,al 

■usDieDt  of  absolute  time  at  any  Instant  all  over  Society.     The  sextant  was  of  iron,  and 

the  world  and  throughout  the  universe.     Yet     

repeatediv  Ihave  t>een  asked  what  asironomwa  •  This  title  is  still  retained  in  official  docu- 

can  mean  by  the  time  beinf;  different  al  differ-  ments.  and  is  undoubtedly  a  more  suitable  title 

enl  Blations.     A  rough  way  of  expressing  their  than  that  of  Astronomer  Royal,  seeing  that  as- 

meaninK  is  by  saying  that  the  time  of  day  is  ironomical    surveying,    not   astronomical  rc- 

diSercot  at  diSereiil  stations.  search.  Is  the  chief  duty  of  the  office.. 
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seven  feet  in  radius.  The  clocks  were  thus  shows  the  body's  distance  from  the 
constTucted  by  Tompion,  the  most  cele-  pole,  and  its  rotational  distance  from 
brated  clockmalcer  of  his  day.  The  any  fixed  circle  through  the  poles  from 
pendulums  were  thirteen  feet  long,  and  which  the  astionomer  may  find '^it  con- 
swung  a  complete  or  double  vibration  in  venient  to  measure  such  rotations, 
four  seconds  (that  is,  beat  two  seconds,  Whereas,  in  the  first  method,  the  astro- 
so  that  their  length  was  four  times  the  nomer  had  to  measure  arcs  in  all  imag- 
length  of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds,  inable  directions,  he  has  by  the  modern 
or  about  thirteen  feet).  They  were  so  method  to  measure  only  vertical  arcs, 
constructed  that  they  required  winding  and  these  always  along  one  and  the 
only  once  a  year.  Flamsteed  also  same  semicircle  from  south  to  north, 
brought  with  him  from  Derby  to  Green-  The  superiority  of  the  modern  method,* 
wich  a  quadrant  three  feet  in  diameter,  as  respects  uniformitjr  of  procedure  and 
With  these  instruments,  strangely  in  of  result,  will  be  manifest  to  all.  There 
contrast  with  those  now  in  use,  Flam-  are  other  not  less  important  advantages 
steed  began  his  labors  at  Greenwich  on  which  only  the  mathematician  can  fully 
October  29,  1676,  appreciate. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  here  Flamsteed  retained  the  office  of  Astro- 

propose  to   give  any  detailed   account  nomical  Observator   to  the   end  of  his 

either  of  the  methods  followed  by  Flam-  Jife,  which  occurred  on  the  last  day  of 

steed  and  his  successors,  or  of  the  in-  the  year   1719.      His  first  observation 

struments  they  employed  in  their  work,  was  made  on  October  29th,  1&76  ;  but 

liut  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  how  it  was  not  until  September  iuli,  1689, 

utterly  unlike  was  the  plan  first  followed  that  he  began  regular  observations  of 

from   that  now   universally  employed,  stars  on  the  meridian  with  the  mural 

Flamsteed's    first  observations  of    the  arc,  an  instrument  so  constructed  as  to 

stars,  or  his  survey  of  the  heavens,  was  swing   on   the  face  of  a  vertical  north 

conducted   much  as  a    trigonometrical  and  south  wall  (whence  its  name),  and 

survey  of  a  terrestrial  tract  is  carried  with  a  sweep  of  one  hundred  and  forty 

out.     He  measured  with  the  sextant  the  degrees  on  the  meridian, 

apparent  arc-distance  separating  a  star  The  forty-three  years  of  Flamsteed's 

from  each  of  two  stars  (or  from  more  tenure  of  the  office  did  not  [mss  without 

than  two)  whose  positions  were  already  some  unseemly  quarrels,  chiefly  caused 

known,  and  thence  calculated  the  posi-  by  the  impatience  with  which  contem- 

tion  of  the  star.     The  method  is  very  porary  astronomers  awaited  the  publica- 

rough,  and  could  lead  but  to  imperfect  tion  of  his  results.     We  find  him,  in  Oc- 

resulta.     At  the  present  day,  astrono-  tober,  1700,  writing  thus  to  Dr.  Smith, 

mers  follow  an  entirely  different  and  far  of  Oxford  :   "  Briefly,  sir,  I  am  ready 

more  satisfactory  plan.     A  telescope  is  to  put  the  observations  into  the  press  as 

caused  to  swing  so  as  to  sweep  the  me-  soon  as  they  that  are  concerned  shall 

ridian,  that  is,  the  circle  on  the  heavens  afTord  me  assistants  to  copy  them  and 

passing  from   the  south   point  of  the  finish  the  calculations.     But  if  none  be 

horizon   to    the    point    overhead,   and  afforded,  both  they  and  I  must  sit  down 

thence  to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  contented  till  I    can  finish  them  with 

Every   heavenly    body  visible    in    our 

northern  heavens  must  in  its  daily  rota-  *  Ispeak  ofthismethodas modern, but  Uiere 

tion  around  the  polar  axis  of  the  skies  "^  "^°f=  '"'i  "^  p  "l',Vt'Li",P""3? 

,              'J.                        I               /tr  ■  exceedingly  ancient,    ronn  thegreal  pyramid, 

cross  the  meridian  once  at  least.      (If  it  „hich  was  manifestly  intended  for  astronomical 

is  one  of  the  stars  within  "  the  circle  of  observation  (cbougti  afterward  cased  over  so 

perpetual     apparition,"    or    stars    near  that  none  who  came  after  its  owner's  death 

enough  to  the  pole  not  to  set  when  due  '^""^^  "**  j."  *°'  ,'?*'  purpose),  we   lind  the 

^.^    .,       .    "^       ,      ,     J                       ,,  great  ascending  (tallery,  ISO  (ect  in  length  and 

north,  the  heavenly  body  crosses   the  %g  (^et  in  height,  constructed  so  as  w  bear 

meridian  twice,  once  above  the  pole  and  precisely  on  the  meridian,  a  long  arc  of  which 

once  below  it,  in  each   diurnal  circuit.)  it  commanded  ;    while  many  of  lie  deuils  of 

The  telescope,  then,  which  sweeps  the  thU  gallery  are  such  as  an  astronomer  intend- 

'J  „_     .'    '   ._  _il _.   „i,-i\.i.   .  ine  It  lor  the  purpose  indicated   would  have 

meridian  serves  tt)  show  at  what  e  eva-  ^«^^ ^„^;„  ^„ ^^/^  ^  .^  ^„j  ^^^^  ^^  „„ 

tion  and  at  what  time  any  heavenly  body  other  hypothesis  appear  lo  be  without  reason- 
s  that  circle  of  the  heavens,  and  able  Intcrpretaiioc 
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sucb  hands  as  I  have ;  when  I  doubt  Professor  Grant,  in  his  excellent 
not  but  to  publish  them,  as  tbey  ought  "  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,"  te- 
to  be,  handsomely  and  in  good  order,  marks  on  this  important  event  in  the 
and  to  satisfy  the  woild,  while  I  have  annalsof  the  Royal  Observatory  :  "The 
been  barbarously  traduced  by  base  and  origin  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  is  clearly 
silly  people,  that  1  have  spent  my  lime  traceable  to  the  unfortunate  misunder- 
much  better  than  I  should  have  done  if,  standing  that  prevailed  between  Flam- 
to  satisfy  them,  I  had  published  any-  steed  on  the  one  hand  and  his  scientific 
thing  sooner  and  imperfect."  countrymen  generally  on  the  other.     It 

The  impatience  of  his  contemporaries,  has  continued  to  exercise  its  functions  to 
however,  caused  him  to  depart  from  the  the  present  day.  The  salutary  influence 
course  on  which  he  had  thus  deter-  of  such  a  board  of  inspection  is  indis- 
mined.  He  drew  an  estimate  of  the  putable,  for  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
extent  of  the  work  which  had  to  be  pre-  serves  to  prevent  the  application  of  the 
pared  for  the  press.  This  estimate  was  resources  of  the  observatory  to  any  un- 
read at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  warrantable  purposes,  on  the  other  it 
on  November  15th,  1704,  and  was  unan-  has  the  effect  of  periodically  relieving 
imously  approved.  Prince  George  of  the  conscientious  astronomer  from  the 
Denmark,  Queen  Anne's>  husband,  un-  responsibility  attaching  to  the  discharge 
dertook  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  pub-  of  his  onerous  duties,  and  thereby  op- 
lication,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  erates  as  an  encouragement  to  future  ex- 
Newton,  Wren,  and  three  others,  was  ertion.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
appointed  to  examine  Flamsteed'smanu-  during  the  last  hundred  yeais,  at  least, 
scripts.  The  committee  recommended  it  is  only  in  the  latter  respect  that  the 
that  the  observations  should  all  be  pub-  advantages  resulting  from  the  establish- 
Itshed.  Flamsteed  placed  in  their  hands  ment  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  have  been 
a  copy  of  the  observations  so  far  made,  apparent."* 

but  stipulated  that  no  steps  should  be  In  the  spring  of  1711  Flamsteed's 
taken  toward  their  publication.  So,  observations  were  published  in  a  folio 
at  least,  he  asserted  afterward  ;  but  it  volume.  The  incomplete  catalogue  of 
is  clear  the  stipulation  was  not  such  as  stars  which  Flamsteed  had  placed  in  the 
to  prevent  the  work  being  sent  to  the  handsof  thecomniilteein  i704appeared 
printers  as  it  was.  When,  however,  he  in  this  volume,  notwithstanding  his 
should  have  supplied  the  rest,  Flamsteed  alleged  stipulation  that  it  should  be  re- 
broke  his  agreement  with  the  committee,  garded  only  as  a  pledge  for  his  subse- 
delaying  the  printing  for  no  other  pur-  quent  delivery  of  a  complete  catalogue 
pose,  so  far  as  appears,  but  to  obtain  into  their  hands.  But  there  is  no  room 
better  terms.  for  doubt  that,  even  if  the  stipulation 

In   1 708  Prince  George  died,  and  a  were  made  as  alleged,  it  was  not  binding 

further  delay  ensued.    But  as  Flamsteed  under    the    circumstances.     Had    the 

himself  showed  no  disposition  to  supply  complete  catalogue  been  placed  in  the 

the    required    copy,    complaints    were  printer's  hands  in  reasonable  time,  there 

made  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a    

Board    of    Visitors,  consisting   of    the  •  At  the  asccnsipo  of  William  IV,  a  new 

President  of  the  Royal  Society  and  such  warrant  was  Issued,  by  which  the  constilutiun 

other  members  of  the  Council  of  that  of  »>>«  Board  of  Visiiors  was  to  some  degree 

Society  as  he  should  deem   fit  to  take  H'rn  r«?nUyS  f^Jm" Hnd '  r^i viS 

part   with   htm    m    the    work  of    super-  !«  charter  at  that  time.     As  the  new  society 

vision.       They   were   authorized   to    de-  wa*  formed  specially  for  the  advancement  of 

mand  of   the  Astronomical   Observator,  astronomy,  whereas  the  Royal  Society  took  all 

six  months  after  the  close  of  each  sue-  *^!""  (^"?  "?"">  ^^  '"  Province,  and   so 

J   ,  .                  ,  .  .  might  have  for  lis  president  a  man  very  slightly 

cessive  year,  a  true  and  fair  copy  of  his  acquainted  with  astronomy,  it  was  filling  ihat  i 

annual  observations,  and  also  to  direct  share,  ut  least,  in  the  supervision  ol  the  na- 

him  to  make  such  observations  as  they  tional  Aitronomlcal  Obscrvsiory  should  be 

should  consider  desirable.     They  were  assigned  to  the  society  specially  devoted  to 

also  .0  inspect  the  instruments,  and  to  rry7a„d^Se°^"t?L''no'!:,'icra^rrarr.i: 

see  that  these  were  maintained  m  proper  jng  ,0  the  new  warrant,  represented  equally  in 

and  serviceable  condition.  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
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would  undoubtedly  have  been  no  excuse  attention  to  accuracy  in  the  most  minute 
for  the  issue  of  the  incomplete  one  ;  but  details,  in  fortitude  of  resolution  under 
year  after  year  had  passed  without  any  adverse  circumstances,  and  persevering 
fulfilment  of  Flamsteed's  agreement  to  adherence  to  continuity  and  regularity 
complete  the  catalogue,  and  the  course  of  observation  throughout  a  long  career, 
pursued  by  the  committee  was  the  only  he  has  few  rivals  in  any  age  or  country, 
one  left  open  to  them.  If  Flamsteed's  He  was  thus  enabled  to  establish  the 
stipulation  could  be  regarded  as  under  fundamental  points  of  practical  astrono- 
any  and  all  conditions  closing  this  my  upon  a  new  basis,  and  to  rear  a  su- 
course  against  them,  the  incomplete  perstructure  which,  for  many  years  after- 
catalogue  had  DO  value  as  a  pledge.  ward,  served  as  a  landmark  of  vast  im- 

The  quarrels  which  arose  between  portance  to  astronomers.  ...  As  first 
Flamsteed  on  the  one  part  and  Newton  astronomer  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
and  Halley  on  the  other,  were  first  Greenwich,  he  set  an  example  to  his 
made  matter  of  public  discussion  in  successors  the  beneficial  influence  of 
1835,  by  Mr.  Francis  Baily.  Finding  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted; 
in  Flamsteed's  own  manuscripts  and  nor  while  that  noble  establishment  con- 
autobiography  a.  number  of  statements  tinues  to  maintain  its  proud  pre-emi- 
injurious  to  the  characters  of  Newton  nence  [high  position  ?]  among  the  insti- 
and  Halley,  Mr.  Baily  unwisely  pub-  tutions  devoted  to  practical  astronomy, 
lished  what  he  called  an  "  Account  of  will  the  labors  of  its  original  director, 
the  Life  of  Flamsteed,"  which  involved  prosecuted  with  such  unwearied  perse- 
in  effect  an  ex  parte  and  unjust  attack  verance  throughout  a  long  career,  de- 
upon  those  eminent  men.  In  1837  Mr.  spite  the  depressing  influence  of  consti- 
Baily  published  a  supplement,  in  which  tutional  ill-health  [and  the  unrelenting 
he  stated  that  he  had  "  sought  in  vain  hostility  of  a  powerful  faction*],  cease 
for  documents  which  might  tend  either  to  be  held  in  respectlul  remembrance  by 
to  extenuate  or  explain  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen." 
Newton  and  Halley."  He  cannot  have  Flamsteed  was  succeeded  by  Halley. 
searched  very  carefully,  for  such  docu-  But  as  all  Flamsteed's  instruments  were 
mcnts  existed  precisely  where  one  would  removed  from  Greenwich,  no  observa- 
have  expected  to  find  them,  namely,  tions  could  be  made  till  1721.  On 
among  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  papers.  October  1st  in  that  year  Halley  made 
Among  these  papers  Sir  David  Brewster  his'fiTst  observation  with  a  transit  instru- 
discovered  a  series  of  letters  and  other  ment  said  to  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
documents,      completely      exculpating  Hooke. 

Newton  and  Halley  from  the  charges  A  greater  astronomer  than  Flamsteed, 

rashly  brought    against   them   by   Mr.  perhaps  inferior  only  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 

Baily,   and    placing    the    character  of  ton    (certainly    inferior    only    to    him 

Flamsteed,  their  c^umniator,  in  a  very  among  the  English  astronomers  of  his 

unfavorable  light.     Apparently  the  sole  day),  Halley  was  by  no  means  so  skilful 

cause  of  Flamsteed's  delay  in  the  first  in  the  practical  work  of  a  sky-surveying 

instance,  and  anger  with  Newton  and  observatory.     In  the  first  place,  Halley 

Halley  in   the  second,    was    greed    of  was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year  when  he  ac- 

money.  cepted  the  appointment.     As  Professor 

Albeit,  Flamsteed  did  good  work  as    

Astronomical    Observator,       Professor  ,  jj^j^  ^^ 

Grant  thus  sums  up  his  work  :  "  Flam-    m%ict  that  ti. 

steed    is    universally  admitted    to    have  Newton  and  Halley  represented  the  li 

been  one  of  the  most  eminent  practical  ol  the  case,  instead  of  being  a  meie  tx  parte 


n'-trnnnTn»r«    nf     tliA    aup    in    whirh    he  Statement.      I  believe  the  view  I  have  expressed 

a.,tronomers   ot    the  age   in   wnicn   ne  jo^y  gi^eichof  Flaroswed's  life,  in  the  ■■  En- 

lived.  His  ments  do  not,  mdeed,  appear  rydopfedia  Britannica."  is  sound-vii..  thai 

at  first  sight  so  conspicuous  as  those  of  the  necessity  for  publishing  Sir  David   Brew- 

some  of    his  illustrious  contemporaries  ster's  retutaiion  was  scarcely  a  less  misfortune 

with     whom      he    may    be     compared,  for  science  than  was  Baily's  original  misMke 

i.i,_      I.     .   .i._   .-.,_      .;_»   *\.^.,\.,^  ^l.  In  publishing  his  ill-eon Bidcred    ultack.     Sci- 

although  at   the   same   time   they  are  no  ^„,ffi^  squabbles  are  degrading  enough  when 

less  substantial.     In  carrying  out  views  ,hey  occur  without  being  raked  up  a  century 

of  practical  utility,   with  a  scrupulous  afterward. 
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Grant  remarks,  it  is  surprising,  vhen  we  were  such  as  belonged  to  the  field  of  his 
coDsider  his  age,  "  that  he  should  have  labors  as  a  practical  observer.  His  dis- 
undertaken  the  discharge  of  duties  of  so  covery  of  the  aberration  of  light  was  in- 
onerous  a  nature  as  those  attached  to  deed  made  before  he  accepted  the  situa- 
the  situation  of  Astronomer  Royal."  tion  of  Astronomical  Ubservator  at 
The  habits  of  minute  attention  to  de-  Greenwich  ;  but  in  the  prosecution  of 
tails,  required  for  successful  work  in  the  observations  which  led  to  that  dis- 
practical  astronomy,  are  not  readily  ac-  covery  he  was  fitting  himself  for  the 
quired  in  advanced  life.  But  Halley  position  he  afterward  held.  His  more 
seems  to  have  had  little  original  apti-  difficult  and  less  striking,  but  in  reality 
tude  for  such  work,  and  indeed  to  have  more  important,*  discovery  of  the  nuta- 
undervalued  (a  common  fault)  the  quali-  tion  of  the  earth's  axis  was  made  while 
ties  he  did  not  possess.  We  may  pay  he  was  at  Greenwich, 
but  little  attention  to  Baily's  severe  It  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general 
criticism  of  Halley's  observations  as  not  character  of  the  work  at  Greenwich,  as 
worth  printing,  because  Baily  may  have  well  as  to  show  what  progress  practical 
been  to  some  degree  prejudiced  against  astronomy  was  making,  to  consider — 
Halley  after  reading  Flamsteed's  ani-  but  we  must  do  so  very  briefly — the 
madversions.  But  Maskelyne  had  ear-  nature  of  these  discoveries, 
lier  told  Delambre  that  Halley's  obser-  For  guidance  in  navigation  and  trav- 
vations  (extending  from  October  1721  to  elling  generally,  as  well  as  in  the  mcas- 
December  31st,  1739)  were  hardly  better  urement  of  time  for  civil  and  other  pur- 
than  Flamsteed's — a  severe  criticism,  poses,  the  stars  and  other  heavenly 
wbcn  the  rapid  progress  of  improvement  bodies  are  regarded  by  the  astronomer 
in  the  instruments  of  observation  in  as  skymarks  whose  observed  direction 
those  days  is  taken  into  account.  gives  certain  information  as  to  position 

Halley  died  on  January  14th,  1743,  or  as  to  time.     But  that  the  information 

in   the  eighty-sixth  year    of    his    age,  should  be  trustworthy,  the  causes  which 

I>uring  more  than  twenty-four  months  may  lead  to   erroneous  ideas   as   to   a 

before  his  death  he  had  made  no  obsei-  heavenly  body's  direction  must  be  un- 

vations,*  a  circumstance  not  to  be  won-  derstood    and   their    effects  corrected, 

dered  at  when  we  consider  how  old  he  Speaking  generally,   it  may  be  stated 

was.     What  one  docs  wonder  at  is  that,  that,  in  the  first  place,  not  a  single  star 

being  too  old  to  discharge  the  duties  of  visible  in  the  sfy  at  any  moment  is  really 

his  situation,  he  did  not  resign.  where  it  seems  to  be  ;  and  in  the  second, 

Bradley,  who  succeeded  Halley  as  every  star's  position  on  the  star  vault  is 
Astronomer  Royal  in  1742  {his  nomina-  constantly,  though  slowly,  changing.  As 
tion  is  dated  February  zd,  1743),  was  it  is  the  specific  office  of  an  Astronomi- 
one  of  the  ablest,  perhaps  the  very  cal  Observator  to  learn  precisely  where 
ablest,  of  all  who  have  held  the  office,  the  heavenly  bodies  are,  he  must  mani- 
While  astronomy  owes  to  him  (as  it  fesily  find  out  all  the  circumstances 
does  not  to  any  other  Astronomer  which  might  cause  him  to  be  deceived. 
Royal)  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  Some  of  the  sources  of  error  are  sufS- 
which  have  adorned  the  science,  these  ciently  obvious.  A  rough  instrument, 
such  as  an  ingenious  s<%oolboy  could 

•  Ai  ft  meecinK  ol  the  Royal  Society  on  construct    in   an   hour   or   two,    would 

March  ad  1717,  Sir  Isaac  Newion.  thcD  Pr=s-  suffice  to  indicate  the  deceptive  effect  of 

tdent,  called  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  -         ,  ,       S 

Halley  had  not  supplied  the  Board  of  Visitors,  ^ur  own  air,  whose  refractive  action  on 

in  accordance  with  the  ftuthoriiy  given  ihem,  rays  of  light  causes  every  star  to  appear 

with  a  true  and  fair  copy,  within  six  months  somewhat  higher  in  the  heavens  than  it 

alter  the  lapse  of  each  successive  year,  of  the  really  is.     Other  sources   of  error  are 

oteer^uons    made  ^^^"ng    such  year      He  j              j,     ascertained.     Again,  though 

pointed  out  that  the  conlinued  neglect  of  this  _,            ,■          r     l            ..■     i-t             •        ? 

regulation  might  be  detrimental  to  the  public  the  reeling  of  the  earth  hke  a  gigantic 

interest.     Halky,  who  was  present,  made  the  top,  under  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and 

nther  lame  excuse  that  he  thought  it  bet-  moon,  does  not  cause  any  Star  to  appear 

ter  to  keep  the  observations  in  his  own  cus-      ■—  ■   ■■ — — — . ■- —~ 

tody,  so  that  he  might  finish  the  theory  be  *  More  important  in  its  tKaring  on  physical 

designed  to  traild  on  tbem  before  others  could  astronomy,   though  less  important  as  regards 

reap  the  benefit  of  hit  labors.  practical  observaUoa. 
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in  a  direction  in  which  it  does  not  actu-  wind  to  come  from  a  point  nearer  that 

ally  lie,  yet  by  constantly  changing  the  toward  which  the  ship  is  travelling  than 

position  of  every  star  wilh  respect  to  the  is  the  point  from  which  the  real  wind  is 

poles  of  the  heavens  (more  correctly,  blowing.     In  other  words,  the  wind  is 

by  constantly  changing  the  position  of  made  to  appear  less  favorable  than  it 

these  poles  on  the  star  sphere),  this  mo-  really  is.     We  may,  in  fact,  regard  the 

tion  causes  a  steady  though  slow  change  motion  of  the  ship  as  pioducing  a  wind 

in  the  calculated  position  of  every  star,  of  equal  velocity  blowing  dead  against 

So  also  does  the  slow  motion  of  each  the  ship's  course,  and  this  wind  has  to 

star  (or  sun)  along  its  own  special  path  be  combined  wilh  the  real  wind  to  give 

in  space.  the  direction  of  the  apparent  wind.  The 

The  aberration  of  light  is  a  displace-  light  coming  from  a  star  with  a  velocity 
ment  of  the  former  kind,  nutation  a  dis-  of  more  than  180,000  miles  per  second 
placement  of  the  latter  kind.  Light  has  similarly  to  be  combined  with  the 
streams  forth  in  all  directions  with  enor-  effects  of  the  earth's  forward  motion  at 
mous  velocity  from  each  star,  while  the  the  rate  of  about  18  miles  per  second  ; 
earth  rushes  with  enormous  velocity  and  the  apparent  direction  from  which 
round  the  sun.  The  latter  velocity,  the  star's  rays  seem  to  come  (in  other 
though  enormous,  is  but  small  compared  words,  the  apparent  position  of  the  star) 
with  the  former.  Yet  it  has  to  be  taken  is  nearer  to  that  point  on  the  star-sphere 
into  account  in  determining  the  diiec-  toward  which  the  earth  is  travelling 
tion  whence  the  light  of  a  star  comes,  than  is  the  actual  position  of  the  star, 
just  as  the  velocity  of  a  ship  propelled  So  that,  just  as  an  exactly  head  wind 
otherwise  than  by  a  stern  wind  has  to  be  and  an  exactly  stern  wind  are  the  only 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  winds  not  affected  in  apparent  direction 
direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing.*  by  a  ship's  motion,  so  a  star  lying  ex- 
With  a  wind  blowing  from  the  side  (the  actly  in  the  direction  toward  which, 
nautical  reader  will  excuse  my  avoid-  and  a  star  lying  exactly  in  the  direction 
ance  of  technical  terms)  the  forward  from  which,  the  earth  is  moving,  would 
motion  of  the  ship  causes  the  apparent  be  the  only  stars  in  the  heavens  seen 
precisely  in  their  true  position  (so  far,  at 

•  His  worthyof  mention  (hat  Bradley  was  led  least,  as  aberration  is  concerned).     The 

to  the  interpre^tion  of  the  aberration  o(  the  greatest  possible   displacement    due    to 

fixed  stars  by  the  lecoanition  01  precisely  ttiis  ".  .              ^                -     .f                 r    ^          ■. 

analogous    phenomenop.      Dr.    ^obison,    of  this  cause  Occurs  in  the  caseoE  Stars  Sit- 

Edinburgh,  relates  the  story  in  his  article  on  uated  anywhere  on  the  great  Circle  lying 

"Seamanship."       Tbc    following   account  is  between    the     two     points    just     named 

from  Dr.  Thomson's  "  History  of  the  Roya!  where  there  is  no  displacement.     It  is 

Society     ■,"  When  Bradley  despaired  of  iHMng  ■       ^      ^                  j^              j^. 

able  to  account  lor  the  phenomena  which  he  ■      •      ■     ,            I  -    ■     ■          ,            , 

had  observed    a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  velocity  in  her  Orbit  is  but  about  the  ten 

occurred  all  at  once  to  him  when  he  was  not  thousandth  part  of  the  velocity  of  light.* 

in  search  of  it.     He  accompanied  a  pleasure  Still, it  is    not  one   of  those  exceedingly 

party  in  a  sail  upon  the  River  Thames.     The  ^j^m^  quantities  which   tax  the  astron- 

boat  m  which  they  were  was  provided  wilh  a  ,       '               ,    .     .                  ,      , 

mast,  which  had  a  vane  upon  the  top  of  it.     It  onier  s  means  of  instrumental  observa- 

blew  a  moderate  wind,  and  the  parly  sailed  up  '"On.      It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  about  the 

and  down  the  river  for  a  considerable  time,  ninetieth  part  of  the  apparent  diameter 

Dr.  Bradley  remarked  that  every  time  the  tioat  ^f  {[,g  moon 

S,"i,«y';  =.  "if,'£°!,i"bJ?."l  E™  if  w.  o„,y  co»id.,  .he  .Sec,  of 

slight  change  in   the  direction  of  the  wind,  such  a  displacement  as  this,  if  undetect- 

H«  observed  this  three  or  four  tiroes  without  ed,   to   the  seaman,   it  appears   by  no 

■peaking  ;  at  last  ho  mentioned  it  lo  the  sail-  nieans  Of  small  importance.     Supposing 

"u"'  f?"  "P""**^  "f*  surprise  that  the  »md  ,            ^     equator,  and  displaced  on 

should  shift  so  regularly  every  lime  they  put     ^ ^  '       "   "    t-    --m  v.. 

about.     The  sailors  told  him  the  wind  had  not 

shifted,    but    that    the  apparent  change   was  *  It  we  take  along  the  circumference  of  a 

owing  to  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  circle  an  arc  equal  in  length  lo  about  the  ten 

boat,  and  assured  him  that  tbe  same  thing  in-  thousandth  pait  of  the  radius,  and  draw  radii 

variably  happened  iu  all  cases."     Bradley  was  lo  Ihe  two  ends  of  this  minute  arc,  the  angle 

quickly  able  to  interpret  the  phenomena,  and  between    these   radii   will  correspond   to   the 

f  >und  in  its  interpretation  thai  of  the  aberra-  maximum  apparent  displacement  of  a  star  doc 

tion  of  the  fixed  stars.  to  aberration. 
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account   of   aberration  either  eastward  quiver.     In  reality,  there  is  a  small  and 

or  westward    by  the  greatest  amount  relatively  rapid  reeling   superadded   to 

which  this  cause  of  displacement  can  the  great  slow  reeling.     The  axial  slope 

produce,  or  about  20^  seconds  of  arc.  of  the  small  reel — so  to  describe  what 

Then,  since   15  degrees  of  arc  on  the  corresponds  to  the  inclination  of  a  reel- 

beavens  correspond  to  one  hour  of  diur-  ing  top's  axis  to  the  vertical — amounts 

nal  rotation,  it  follows  that   15  minutes  only  to  about  9^  seconds,  and  each  reel 

of  arc  correspond  to  one  minute  of  time,  is    accomplished    in    about    18^   years, 

and  15  seconds  of  arc  lo  one  second  of  whereas  the  slope  of  the  great  preces- 

time.     Thus  20  seconds  of  arc  corre-  sional  reel  amounts  to  about  33^  de- 

spoud  to   i^  seconds  of  time,  and  an  grees,   and    each    reel    leijuires   about 

error  of  this  amount  would  be  equiva-  35,900  years.      Thus  the   pole  of  the 

lent   in   the  determination  of  a  ship's  heavens  revolves  in  15,900  years  in  a 

longitude  to  an  error  of  more  than  620  great  circle  47    degrees    in   diameter, 

yards.     But    in    reality  the    effect    of  while  it  also  revolves  around  the  mean 

neglecting  such  a  correction  as  that  due  position  due  to  this  precessional  reeling 

ID  aberration  is  not  to  be  mea.sured  in  in  a  circle — really  an  oval — 18^  seconds 

this  way  by  its  direct  action.     Indirect-  in  diameter,  in  a  period  of  about  18^ 

ly,  regarding  the  stars  as  skymarks  by  years.     All  the  stars  are  affected,  so  far 

which    the   movements   of   sun,   moon,  as   their   position    with    respect    to    the 

and  planets  arc  measured,  the  correc-  poles  is  concerned,   by  these  motions, 

tion  due  to  aberration  becomes  of  yet  The  nutation  thus  introduces  a  correc- 

f;rcater  importance.  tion  of  all  stellar  positions,  which  must 

It  should  be  noticed   that   Bradley's  be  taken  into  account  in  all  observations 

great  discovery  might  have  been  based  of  the  stars. 

on     Flamsteed's    observations    alone.         I  have  considered  these  discoveries 

Kor  though  Flamsteed  himself  failed  to  by  Bradley  because,  as  I  have  said,  they 

detect  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  are  the  most  important  of  all  the  discov- 

he  made  his  observations  so  carefully  eries  (almost  the  only  important  discov- 

and  well,  that  from  the  simple  study  of  eries)  made  by  astronomers  carrying  out 

his  various  observations  of. the  several  the  systematic  work  of  practical  obser- 

stars  at  different  seasons,  the  amount  of  vation — in  other  words,  attending  to  the 

displacement  caused  by  aberration  can  business  which  they  aie  paid  to  do. 
be  determined  almost  as  exactly  as  from        Bradley's  last  observation  at  Green- 

the  best  observations  of  recent  times.  wich  was  made  on  July  16th,  1762.     He 

The  nutation  of  the  fixed  stars  is  a  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bliss,  Savilian 
displacement  smaller  in  amount,  and  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  who 
not  affecting  the  direction  in  which  had  few  of  the  quali5cations  necessary 
the  stars  appear  to  lie,  but  the  position  for  the  office  of  Astronomical  Obscrv- 
of  the  earth  from  which  we  see  them.  ator.  He  died  early  in  1765,  his  last 
The  reeling  motion  of  the  earth  de-  observation  having  been  made  on  March 
tected  by  Hipparchus  (though  Ptole-  rsth  in  that  year, 
my  usually  gets  the  credit  of  the  discov-  Bliss  was  succeeded  by  Maskelyne, 
ery)  is  caused  by  the  perturbing  action  whose  first  observation  was  made  on 
of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  earth's  May  7th,  1765.  H*  used  the  same  in- 
spheroidal  globe.  Were  the  earth  a  struments  as  Bradley,  but  he  adopted  a 
perfect  sphere,  there  would  be  no  such  system  better  calculated  to  lead  to  trust- 
motion.  Nutation  may  be  described  as  worthy  and  valuable  results.  He  limit- 
a  quivering  of  the  earth  as  she  thus  ed  his  observations  to  a  select  number 
reels.  Were  the  disturbing  action  of  of  stars  (besides,  of  course,  the  sun, 
the  sun  and  moon  constant,  this  reeling  moon,  and  planets).  He  observed  these 
would  be  uniform  ;  but  as  the  moon's  stars  on  every  available  occasion,  and 
path  round  the  earth  varies  in  position  based  on  these  observations  a  catalogue 
(in  inclination,  shape,  etc.),  the  disturb-  which,  though  containing  but  thirty-six 
ing  action  varies,  and  thus  the  reeling  stars,  was  far  more  accurate  then  any 
varies  in  rate,  and  the  slope  of  the  reel-  previously  formed.  This  plan  of  obser- 
ing  earth's  axis  varies  also,  or  the  axis  vation  he  continued  throughout  the 
of  the  reeling  earth   may  be  said   to  whole  period  of  his  tenure  of  office,  his 
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first  observation  being  made,  as  already  Prof.  Grant,  "  to  be  one  of  the  most  ac- 

mentioned,  on  May  7th,  1765,  his  last  curate  productions  of  the  kind  that  has 

on  December  31st,    i8io.     His  actual  ever  been  given  to  the  world."     Fine 

period  of  office  was  slightly  greater  than  instiuments  by   Trougliton    were    em- 

45i  years,  and  has  been  surpassed  only  ployed  by  him,  and  in  the  course  of  a 

by  the  period  during  which  Sir  G.  Airy  controversy  with  Brinkley  as  to  the  dis- 

held  the  ofiice.  tances  of  the  Rxed  stars  he  invented  a 

We  owe  to  Maskelyne  the  establish-  method  of  observing  stars  by  reflection 

mentof  the  "  Nautical  Almanac,"  which  at  the  surface  of  mercury  which  notably 

first  appeared  in  1767,  It  cannot  be  said  increased  the  accuracy  of  certain  orders 

that  the   Royal  Observatory  had  fairly  of  observations. 

begun  (even)  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  During  Pond's  tenure  of  the  office  the 
which  it  was  established  until  the  career  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  came  to  its 
"  Nautical  Almanac"  appeared.  Dur-  end,  and  that  of  his  almost  equally  dis- 
ing  his  entire  period  of  office  Maskelyne  tinguished  son  began.  When  Pond  re- 
superintended  the  publication  of  the  tired  from  office  in  the  autumn  of  1835, 
almanac.  Sir  John  Herschel  was  already  recog- 

When  Maskelyne  was  made  Astrono-  ni^ed  as  England's  greatest  astronomer, 
mer  Royal,  there  was  no  very  eminent  Fortunately  for  science,  no  one  was  so 
English  astronomer  to  whom  persons  ill-advised  as  to  propose  that  this  emi- 
ignorant  of  the  special  duties  of  the  nent  man,  already  deeply  engaged  in  the 
office  might  have  thought  that  the  posi-  researches  which  have  rendered  his 
tion  should  have  been  offered.  Sir  W.  name  illustrious,  should  be  appointed  to 
Herschel  was  teaching  music  until  1766,  the  office  rendered  vacant  by  Pond's  re- 
when  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Hali-  tirement.  (Fortunately  for  science,  at 
fax,  and  his  earliest  regular  observations  least,  on  the  assumption — doubtless  in- 
we re  made  in  1776.  It  need  hardly  be  correct — that,  if  he  had  been  offered  the 
said  that  later,  during  at  least  the  last  appointment,  he  would  have  left  his 
twenty  years  of  Maskelyne's  life,  there  congenial  field  of  labors  to  accept  others 
could  be  no  comparison  between  him  of  far  less  scientific  importance,  for 
and  Sir  W.  Herschel  as  astronomers,  which  he  was  far  less  fitted.)  A  succes- 
Maskelyne  was  the  more  precise  sur-  sor  to  Pond  was  sought  for  among  men 
veyor,  but  his  name  is  associated  with  already  working  in  the  same  field,  that 
none  of  the  great  discoveries  which  con-  is,  already  engaged  in  the  work  of  exact 
stitute  the  glory  of  astronomy.  Of  Will-  surveying  of  the  heavens.  A  most  for- 
iam  Herschel  it  has  been  justly  said,  tunate  choice  was  made  in  the  selection 
calorum  perrupit  daustra,  he  burst  the  of  George  Biddell  Airy,  who,  during  his 
bonds  of  the  heavens;  he  penetrated  tenure  of  office  (the  longest  hitherto — by 
beyond  the  limits  that  had  before  re-  a  few  weeks,  as  compared  with  the  next, 
strained  men's  views,  and  searched  Maskelyne's),  has  done  more  than  any  of 
boldly  into  the  depths  of  the  universe,  his  predecessors,  save  perhaps  Bradley, 
Of  Maskelyne  we  can  only  say  that  he  to  give  to  Greenwich  its  present  high  po- 
helped  to  assign  the  true  position  of  cer-  sition  among  national  observatories.  He 
tain  celestial  skymarks.  But  then  this  was  already  eminent  in  his  special  de- 
was  the  duty  which  Maskelyne  was  en-  partment  of  astronomical  work,  having 
gaged  to  do  ;  he  did  it  honestly  and  ably  directed  the  Cambridge  Observatory 
well.  during  seven  years.     He  had  there  in- 

Eleven  days  after   Maskelyne's  last  troduced   two    features,    unknown    till 

observation  had  been  made,  his  succes-  then  in  thework  of  publicobservatories, 

Bor,  John  Pond,  made  his  first  observa-  viz.,  the  reduction  of  all  observations  by 

tion,  January  nth,  1811.     Although  his  the  observer  himself  instead  of  subordi- 

name  is  little  known — indeed,  scarcely  nates,  and  the  systematic  observation  of 

known  at  all  outside  the  ranks  of  profes-  the  planets — a  department  of  astronomy 

sional  astronomers — he  was  one  of  the  long  neglected  at  Greenwich, 

ablest    of     his     class.     He     extended  Space  does  not  remain  for  the  descrip- 

Masketyne's  method  of  sidereal  astrono-  tion  of  the  special  work  of  Sir  G.  Airy, 

my  to  more  than   1000  stars,  his  cata-  What  remains  must  be  devoted  to  some 

logue  being  "generally  admitted,"  says  remarks  on  the  mistaken  ideas  which 
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many  seem  to  have  formed  respecting  first  assistant  at  Greenwich,  has  been 

the  duties  of  the  oFrice,  and  on  the  un-  appointed.     Most  of  those  who  were 

suitable  and  in  many  cases  preposterous  thus  named  were  persons  who,  by  their 

selections  made  by  newspaper  writers  method  of  life  and  study,  removed 
for  a  successor  to  Airy.                            ■    themselves  from  even  the  possibility  of 

The  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  in  his  being  thought  of  in  connection  wiih  the 
"  Budget  of  Paradoxes,"  relates  an  office,  and,  as  it  were,  declined  to  have 
amusing  story  about  Flamsteed,  the  first  it  offered  to  them.  There  is  one  load, 
of  our  Astronomers  Royal.  An  old  and  only  one,  in  which  a  man,  tit  as  re- 
woman  who  had  lost  a  bundle  of  linen  spects  capacity,  can  put  himself  in  the 
came  to  Flamsteed  to  learn  its  where-  way  of  the  office,  and  even  that  road 
abouts,  being  under  the  impression  that  eventually  branches  out  into  several,  one 
it  was  one  of  the  duties,  if  not  the  chief  only  of  which  leads  to  the  goal  in  ques- 
duty,  of  an  Astronomer  Royal  to  answer  tion.  A  skilful  mathematician,  with 
such  questions  as  are  customarily  ad-  first-rate  working  powers,  who  shall  be- 
dressed  by  ignorant  persons  to  astrolog-  gin,  from  the  time  of  taking  a  high  de- 
ical  charlatans.  Flamsteed,  proposing  gree  at  the  university,  to  work  in  one  of 
to  arause  himself  at  the  old  woman's  the  subordinate  offices  at  Greenwich, 
expense,  "  drew  a  circle,  put  a  square  taking  shortly  (in  virtue  of  his  position 
into  it,  and  gravely  pointed  out  a  ditch  as  a  mathematician)  one  of  the  chief  of 
near  her  cottage,  in  which  he  said  it  these  subordinate  ofiices,  may  later  be- 
would  be  found."  He  meant,  says  De  come  one  of  those  from  whom  anew 
Morgan,  to  have  given  the  woman  a  lit-  Astronomer  Royal  can  be  selected, 
tie  good  advice  when  she  came  back,  but  But  such  a  one  may  become,  after  a 
unfortunately  for  his  purpose,  the  bun-  few  years  at  Greenwich,  the  head  of 
die  was  found  in  the  very  place  which  some  important  government  observatory, 
he  had  indicated.  It  is  added,  though  a  position  of  greater  emolument  and 
De  Morgan  does  not  mention  the  fact,  perhaps  of  greater  dignity,  but  one 
that  Flamsteed  determined  thenceforth  which,  should  he  occupy  it  many  years, 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  astrology  unfits  him  for  the  office  which  is  justly 
even  in  fun.  regarded  as  the  highest  which  a  profes- 

It  would  seem,  from  much  that  has  sional  astronomer  can  occupy.  The 
been  written  about  the  office  of  Astron-  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
omer  Royal,  that  the  general  public  routine  at  Greenwich  is  necessarily  un- 
are  scarcely  better  informed  on  the  sub-  like  that  at  other  observatories.  Much 
ject  than  the  old  lady  who  mistook  the  of  the  work  which  must  be  done  at 
Astronomer  Royal  of  her  time  for  a  con-  Greenwich  is  by  no  means  essential  else- 
juror.  Persons  were  named  as  likely  to  where  ;  and  in  turn,  much  of  the  work 
succeed  Airy  who  would  have  been  as  ill-  which  can  be  done  with  great  advantage 
fitted  for  the  office  as  a  sea  captain  for  at  other  observatories  (we  are  speaking 
a  generalship,  a  general  for  the  com-  all  the  time,  be  it  understood,  of  gov- 
mand  of  a  fleet,  or  an  historian  for  the  emment  observatories)  would  be  entirely 
office  of  prime  minister.  Even  those  out  of  place  at  Greenwich.  Now,  even 
who  have  rightly  apprehended  that  the  though  the  system  at  Greenwich  were 
office  is  one  requiring  special  training,  thoroughly  stereotyped,  which  is  far 
as  well  as  original  aptitude  and  capacity,  from  being  the  case,  a  few  years'  absence 
have  in  many  cases  failed  to  note  that  from  Greenwich  work  would  render  even 
such  special  training  as  observers  in  any  the  ablest  astronomer  less  fit  to  take 
great  observatory  may  obtain,  though  charge  of  our  great  national  observatory 
fitting  them  for  the  charge  of  ordinary  than  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  su- 
observatories,  may  not  by  any  means  tit  perintending  such  work  during  those 
them  to  take  charge  of  a  great  national  years.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  sys> 
observatory.  tern  at  Greenwich,  though  to  all  intents 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  make,  and  purposes  fixed,  does  yet  in  details 

these  remarks  in  depreciation  of  any  of  undergo  modifications — that,    in    fact, 

those  who  were  named  as  likely  lo  sue-  being  a  living  organization,  it  grtnvs — 

ceed  the  Astronomer  Royal  in  the  office  we  can  readily  see  that  even  the  most 

to  which  Mr.  W.  M.  Christie,  formerly  skilful  astronomer  can  only  retain  the 
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fullest  fitness  for  the  'office  of  Astrono-  the  commonest  routine  work  at  Green- 
m«  Koj'al  by  remaining  at  Greenwich,  wich  ;  and  even  though  they  could, 
and  by  working  continuously  under  the  would  only  do  so  at  the  expense  of  moie 
direct  supervision  of  the  actual  holder  important  work  for  which  they  are  pre- 
of  that  office.  When  such  a  man,  other-  eminently  fitted.  Most  of  these,  in- 
wise  possessing  the  requisite  capacity,  deed,  are  independent  workers  in  astro- 
succeeds  to  the  position  of  Astronomer  nomy,  who  are  not  willing  (and  have 
Royal,  there  is  the  greatest  chance  that  through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives 
the  change  will  cause  no  hitch,  even  for  shown  that  they  are  unwilling)  to  accept 
the  shortest  period,  in  the  work  of  the  what  would  be  to  them  the  comparative 
great  national  observatory  :  and  this,  slavery  of  a  salaried  office. 
after  all,  is  the  point  in  which  the  pub-  One  astronomer,  indeed,  and  only  one 
lie  is  most  interested.  of  those  who  were  mentioned  as  likely 

The  fitness  (in  these  respects)  of  the  to  succeed  the  Astronomer  Royal,  could 

appointment  recently  made  will  there-  have  taken  his  place  without  loss  to  the 

fore  be  readily  understood,  and  it  will  public,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  because 

be  seen,  also,  why  several  of  those  named  of  unfitness   for  the  post,  or,   on  the 

by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  re-  other,  because  no  one  else  could  so  well 

quiteraents  of  the  office  were,  for  vari-  do  work  given  up  that  the  office  might 

ous  reasons,  more  or  less  tin  suited  for  betaken.     I  refer  to  an  astronomer  who 

the  post.     The  greatest  master  living  of  has  quite  recently  left  the  charge  of  one 

the  mathematics  of  astronomy,  although  of  our  most  imporlant  colonial  observa- 

at  the  head  of  an  important  observatoryi  tories   to   take  a  leading  astronomical 

would  not  only  have  been  in  all  proba-  office  at  Oxford.     That  astronomer  had 

bility  a  less  efficient  Astronomer  Royal  for  several  years  held  the  position  of 

than  one  who   had   been   working  fbr  chief  assistant  at  Greenwich,  and,  had 

years  at  Greenwich,  but  his  transference  the  Astronomer  Royal  resigned  four  or 

to  the  office  (had  he  been  willing  to  ac--  five  years  ago,  would  almost  certainly 

cept  it)  would  have  been  a  serious  loss  have  succeeded  him.     But,  as  I   have 

to    science,    because    in   the    office  of  already    pointed    out,   an    absence    of 

Astronomer  Royal  he  would  have  been  several  years  from  Greenwich  diminishes 

unable  to  continue  those  researches  in  an  astronomer's  fitness  for  the  special 

which  he  has  few  or  no  equals.     One  of  duties  (in  particular,    the    auperintend- 

Ihe  greatest  professors  (if  not  actually  ence  of  routine  work)  belonging  to  the 

the  greatest)  of  pure  mathematics  could  office  of  Astronomer  Royal.      Without 

as  ill  be  spared  from  his  special  labors,  touching  in  any  way  upon  the  question 

even  if  he  possessed  the  knowledge  of  of  relative  capacity,  zeal,  or  energy,  I 

routine  work  essential  in  the  chief  of  our  may  say  that  in  all  probability  the  public 

national  observatory.     It  should  hardly  interests  were  better  served  by  the  ap- 

be  necessary  to  say  that   the  indcfati-  pointment  to  this  office  of  the  younger 

gable  director  of  the  "  Nautical  Alma-  man  who  has  during  the  last  few  yeais 

nac,"  although  for  a  long  time  the  head  held  the  position  of  chief  assistant  at 

(and  a    most    skilful    and    successful  Greenwich. 

bead)   of    a    fine   private   observatory,  I  have  touched  on  the  erroneous  ideas 

would  be  ill-placed  as  chief  at  Green-  which  many  persons  entertain  respecting 

wich,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this —  the  duties  of  an  Astronomer  Royal.     I 

that  he  is  the  fittest  man  living  for  the  may  conveniently  conclude    by  noting 

post  he  actually  holds.  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  actual 

.^Igain,  there  are  men  who,  by  their  duties  of  the  office  have  been  discharged 

telescopic  researches    in  what  may  be  by  the  venerable  astronomer  who  has  so 

called   the    physics  of    astronomy,   by  long  held  that  important  position.     If 

spectroscopic  observations   and  discov-  we  do  not  find  his  name  associated  with 

eries,  by  their  analysis  of  the  great  mass  striking  discoveiies  respecting  the  sun 

of  observations  gathered  by  others,  and  and  moon,  planets,  stars,  and  comets,  it 

in  other  ways,  at;e  deservedly  regarded  has  been  because  the  duties  of  his  office 

as  having  notably  advance^  our  astro-  have  been    inconsistent    with    the    re- 

nomical  knowledge,  who  would  yet  be  searches  by  which  alone  such  discoveries 

altogether  unlit  to  take  charge  of  even  can  be  effected.     An  Airy  has  no  r ' 


\iry  has  no  right 
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to  undertake  such  work  as  has  ennobled  well  and  thoroughly  done.  An  Astron- 
the  names  of  a  Newton  or  a  Herschel.  omer  Royal  who  should  devote  any 
His  duty  to  the  nation,  in  whose  service  large  portion  of  his  lime  to  independent 
be  has  taken  office,  requires  that  he  reseaiches,  such  as  the  Herschels,  Hug- 
should  devote  his  energies  first  and  gins,  Lassell,  Draper,  and  other  private 
chiefly  to  the  control  and  superintend-  astronomers  have  undertaken,  might  bc- 
ence  of  that  systematic  observatory  come  very  eminent  for  his  discuveiies 
work  which  is  so  important  to  the  na-  in  physical  astronomy,  but  it  would  be 
lion  as  forming  the  very  basis  of  our  at  the  expense  of  the  country  in  whose 
commercial  system.  Not  only  the  prop-  service  he  had  accepted  office,  and  in 
erty,  but  the  lives  of  millions  depend  the  opinion  of  all  right-minded  men  Ms 
more  or  less  directly  on  the  accuracy  distinclion  would  be  to  his  discredit, 
and  completeness  with  which  that  sys-  The  Astronomer  Royal  who  has  just 
tem  is  carried  out.  I  may  add  what  completed  his  long  term  of  office  has 
may  seem  to  some  a  commonplace  con-  achieved — though  his  official  career  has 
sideration,  which  presents,  however,  the  not  been  absolutely  without  mistakes — a 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  that  worthier  reputation,  in  this,  that  he  has 
the  nation  pays  a  certain  sum  yearly  lo  worked  with  such  zeal  and  energy  in  the 
the  Astronomer  Royal  for  the  perform-  duties  properly  belonging  to  his  office 
ance  of  certain  work,  and  therefore  has  that  even  the  hardest-working  profes- 
a  right  {f(uA  one  of  us  has  a  right)  to  sional  astronomer  might  well  hesitate  to 
claim  that  that  work  and  no  other  shall  succeed  him  in  a  position  always  impor- 
be  done — no  other  work,  at  least,  which  tant,  but  which  he  has  made  most  ardu- 
would    prevent   that    work    from    being  ous. — Belgravia  Magazine. 


DESPAIR. 
A  Dramatic  Monologue. 

BY   ALFRED   TENNYSON, 

A  man  and  bis  wi(e  having  lost  faith  in  a  God,  and  hope  of  a  life  lo 
mteriy  miierable  in  this,  resolve  to  end  themselves  by  drowning.  The  n 
but  the  man  is  rescued  by  a  minisiei  of  the  sect  he  had  abandoned. 


Is  it  you,  that  preach'd  in  the  chapel  there  looking  over  the  sand  ? 
Follow'd  us  too  that  night,  and  dogg'd  us,  and  drew  me  to  land  ? 

H. 

What  did  I  feel  that  night  ?    You  are  curious.     How  should  I  tell  ? 

Does  it  matter  so  much  what  I  felt  ?    You  rescued  me — yet — was  it  well 

That  you  came  unwish'd  for,  uncall'd,  between  me  and  the  deep  and  my  doom 

Three  days  since,  three  more  dark  days  of  the  Godless  gloom 

Of  a  life  without  sun,  without  health,  without  hope,  without  any  delight 

In  anything  here  upon  earth  ?  but  ah  God,  that  night,  that  night 

\^'ben  the  rolling  eyes  of  the  light-house  there  on  the  fatal  neck 

Of  land  running  out  into  rock— they  had  saved  many  hundreds  from  wreck — 

Glared  on  our  way  toward  death,  I  remember  I  thought  as  we  past 

Does  it  matter  how  many  they  saved  ?  we  are  all  of  us  wreck'd  at  last — 

"  Do  you  fear,"  and  there  came  thro'  the  roar  of  the  breaker  a  whisper,  a 

breath 
"  Fear?  am  I  not  with  you?    I  am  frighted  at  life  not  death." 
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III. 

And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  Universe  spaikled  and  shone  in  the  sky, 
Flashing  with  fires  as  of  God.  but  we  knew  that  their  light  was  a  lie — 
Bright  as  with  deathless  hope — but,  however  they  sparkled  and  shone, 
The  dark  little  worlds  running  round  them  were  worlds  of  woe  like  our  own — 
No  soul  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  on  the  earth  below, 
A  fiery  scroll  written  over  with  lamentation  and  woe. 

IV. 

See,  we  were  nursed  in  the  dark  night-fold  of  your  fatalist  creed, 

And  we  tum'd  to  the  growing  dawn,  we  had  hoped  for  a  dawn  indeed, 

When  the  light  of  a  Sun  that  was  coming  would  scatter  the  ghosts  of  the  Fast, 

And  the  cramping  creeds  that  had  madden'd  the  peoples  would  vanish  at  last. 

And  we  broke  away  from  the  Christ,  our  human  brother  and  friend, 

For  He  spoke,  or  it  seem'd  that  He  spoke,  of  a  Hell  without  help,  without  end. 


Hoped  for  a  dawn  and  it  came,  but  the  promise  had  faded  away ; 

We  had  past  from  a  cheerless  night  to  the  glare  of  a  drearier  day ; 

He  is  only  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  who  was  once  a  pillar  of  fire, 

The  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dust  and  the  shadow  of  its  desire — 

Of  a  worm  as  it  writhes  in  a  world  of  the  weak  trodden  down  by  the  strong, 

Of  a  dying  worm  in  a 'world,  all  massacre,  murder,  and  wrong. 

VI. 

O  we  poor  orphans  of  nothing — alone  on  that  lonely  shore — 
Bom  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew  not  that  which  she  bore  ! 
Trusting  no  longer  that  earthly  flower  would  be  heavenly  fruit — 
Come  from  the  brute,  poor  souls — no  souls — and  to  die  with  the  brute — 

VII. 

Nay,  but  I  am  not  claiming  your  pity  :  I  know  you  of  old — 
Small  pity  for  those  that  have  ranged  from  the  narrow  warmth  of  your  fold  . 
Where  you  bawl'd  the  dark  side  of  your  faith  and  a  God  of  eternal  rage. 
Till  you  flung  us  back  on  ourselves,  and  the  human  heart,  and  the  Age. 

VIII. 

But  pity — the  Fagan  held  it  a  vice— was  in  her  and  in  me. 

Helpless,  taking  the  place  of  the  pitying  God  that  should  be ! 

Pity  for  all  that  aches  in  the  grasp  of  an  idiot  power, 

And  pity  for  our  own  selves  on  an  earth  that  bore  not  a  flower  ^ 

Fity  for  all  that  suffers  on  land  or  in  air  or  the  deep. 

And  pity  for  our  own  selves  till  we  long'd  for  eternal  sleep. 

IX. 

' '  Lightly  step  over  the  sands  !  the  waters — you  hear  them  call  * 
Life  with  its  anguish,  and  horrors,  and  errors — away  with  it  al! !" 
And  she  laid  her  hand  in  my  own — she  was  always  loyal  and  sweet — 
Till  the  points  of  the  foam  in  the  dusk  came  playing  about  our  feet. 
There  was  a  strong  sea-current  would  sweep  us  out  to  the  pain. 
'■  Ah  God  ■'  tho'  I  felt  as  I  spoke  I  was  taking  the  name  in  vain— 
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"  Ah  God  "  and  we  luin'd  to  each  other,  we  kiss'd,  we  embraced,  she  and  I, 

Knowing  the  love  we  were  used  to  believe  everlasting  would  die : 

We  had  read  their  know-nothing  books  and  we  lean'd  to  the  darker  side — 

Ah  God,  should  we  find  Him,  perhaps,  perhaps,  if  we  died,  if  we  died  ; 

We  never  had  found  Him  on  earth,  this  earth  is  a  fatherless  Hell — 

"  Dear  Love,  for  ever  and  ever,  for  ever  and  ever  farewell," 

Never  a  cry  so  desolate,  not  since  the  world  began  ! 

Never  a  kiss  so  sad,  no,  not  since  the  coming  of  man. 


But  the  blind  wave  cast  me  ashore,  and  you  saved  me,  a  valueless  life. 
Not  a  grain  of  gratitude  mine !     You  have  parted  the  man  from  the  wife. 
I  am  left  alone  on  the  land,  she  is  all  alone  in  the  sea, 
If  a  curse  meant  aught,  I  would  cuise  you  for  not  having  let  tne  be. 

XI. 

Visions  of  youth — for  my  brain  was  drunk  with  the  water,  it  seems  ; 

I  had  past  into  perfect  quiet  at  length  out  of  pleasant  dreams. 

And  the  transient  trouble  of  drowning — what  was  it  when  match'd  with  the 

pains 
Of  the  hellish  heat  of  a  wretched  life  rushing  back  thro"  the  veins  ? 

XIl. 

Why  should  I  live  ?  one  son  had  forged  on  his  father  and  fled, 
And  if  I  believed  in  a  God,  I  would  thank  him,  the  other  is  dead. 
And  there  was  a  baby-girl,  that  had  never  look'd  on  the  light : 
Happiest  she  of  us  all,  for  she  past  from  the  night  to  the  nigbt. 

xni. 

But  the  crime,  if  a  crime,  of  her  eldest-bom,  her  glory,  her  boast. 

Struck  hard  at  the  tender  heart  of  the  mother,  and  broke  it  almost ; 

Tho',  name  and  fame  dying  out  for  ever  in  endless  time. 

Does  it  matter  so  much  whether  crown'd  for  a  virtue,  or  hang'd  for  a  crime  ? 

XIV. 

And  ruin'd  by  him,  by  him,  I  stood  there,  naked,  amazed 

In  a  world  of  arrogant  opulence,  fear'd  myself  turning  crazed. 

And  I  would  not  be  mock'd  in  a  madhouse !  and  she,  the  delicate  wife. 

With  a  grief  that  could  only  be  cured,  if  cured,  by  the  surgeon's  knife — 

XV. 

Why  should  we  bear  with  an  hour  of  torture,  a  moment  of  patn 

If  every  man  die  for  ever,  if  all  his  griefs  are  in  vain, 

And  the  homeless  planet  at  length  will  be  wheei'd  thro'  the  silence  of  space. 

Motherless  evermore  of  an  ever-vanishing  race. 

When  the  worm  shall  have  writhed  its  last,  and  its  last  biother-worm  will  have 

fled 
From  the  dead  fossil  skull  that  is  left  in  the  rocks  of  an  earth  that  is  dead  ? 

XVI. 

Have  I  crazed  myself  over  their  horrible  infidel  writings  ?    0  yes. 

For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see.  of  the  popular  press. 

When  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and  ihe  owls  are  whooping  at  noon. 

And  Doubt  is  the  lord  of  this  dunghill  and  crows  to  the  sun  and  the  mooni 
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Till  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  of  our  science  are  bolh  of  them  lurn'd  into  blood, 
And  Hope  will  have  broken  her  heart,  running  after  a  shadow  of  jtood  ; 
yor  their  knowing  and  know-nothing  books  are  scatter'd  from  hand  to  hand — 
IFe  have  knelt  in  your  know-atl  chapel  too  looking  over  the  sand. 

XVII. 

What !  I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love  that  has  served  us  so  well  ? 
Infinite  wickedness  rather  that  made  everlasting  Hell, 

Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoom'd  us,  and  does  what  he  will  with  his  own  ; 
Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never  has  heard  us  groan  ! 

XVIII. 

Hell  ?  if  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal,  as  men  have  been  told. 

The  lecher  would  cleave  to  his  lusts,  and  the  miser  would  yearn  for  his  gold. 

And  so  there  were  Belt  for  ever !  but  were  there  a  God  as  you  say,- 

His  Love  would  have  power  over  Hell  till  it  utterly  vanish'd  away. 

XIX. 

Ah  yet — I  have  had  some  gHminer,  at  times,  in  my  gloomiest  woe. 
Of  a  God  behind  all — after  all — the  great  God,  for  aught  that  I  know  ; 
But  the  God  of  Love  and  of  Hell  together — they  cannot  be  thought, 
If  there   be  such  a  God,  may  the  Great  God  curse   him   and   bring  him  to 
naught ! 

XX. 

Blasphemy!  whose  is  the  fault.'  is  it  mine?  for  why  would  you  save 

A  madman  to  vex  you  with  wretched  words,  who  is  best  in  his  grave? 

Blasphemy  !  ay,  why  not,  being  damn'd  beyond  hope  of  grace? 

0  would  I  were  yonder  with  her,  and  away  from  your  faith  and  your  face ! 

Blasphemy  !  true  !  I  have  scared  you  pale  with  my  scandalous  talk, 

But  the  blasphemy  to  my  mind  lies  all  in  the  way  that  you  walk. 

XXI. 

Hence  !  she  is  gone !  can  I  stay  ?  can  I  breathe  divorced  from  the  Past  ? 
You  needs  must  have  good  lynx-eyes  if  I  do  not  escape  you  ;it  last. 
Our  orthodox  coroner  doubtless  will  find  it  a  felo-de-se, 
And  the  stake  and  the  cross-road,  fool,  if  you  will,  does  tt  matter  to  me  ? 

Nineteenth  Century. 


SHEEP-HUNTING  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

BY    THE  EARL  OF   Di;NRAVEN, 

Ovis  Montana,  locally  and  variously  ful-Iooking,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  male, 

called  the  mountain  sheep.  Bighorn,  or  it  is  surmounted  by  a  huge  pair  of  curv- 

Taye,  is  very  closely  allied  to,  if  he  is  ing   horns   far   longer   than    those   that 

not  identical  wilh,  Ovis  Aigali,  the  wild  adorn  the  head  of   any    civilized   ram. 

sheep  of  Asia,  and   he  is  akin  to  the  Among  these  animals  this  ornament  is 

European  Mouflon.     He  stands  about  as  not  confined  to  the  male  sex,  for  the  fe- 

high  as  a  black-tail  deer,  but  is  much  males  also  carry  small  horns.     The  hair 

thicker  and  more  massively  made  in  the  is  coarse,  very  thick  and  close,  resero- 

body  and  limbs  than  the  latter  animal,  bling  that  of  the  deer  in  texture,  but 

His  head  resembles  that  of  a  domestic  bluer  in  color  over  the  greater  portion 

sheep,  but  it  is  larger  and  more  power-  of  his  body,  with  a  peculiEir  exception 
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which  makes  him  look  as  if  he  was  in  the  put  together,  and,  at  Ihe  same  moment, 
habit  of  sitting  down  in  the  snow,  and  an  attachment  was  placed  upon  our  lug- 
some  stuck  lo  him.  He  is  a  grand  and  gage.  We  were  in  a  nice  fix.  We  had 
noble-looking  animal,  viewed  standing  to  leave  by  that  night's  train,  for  there 
motionless  on  some  jutting  crag,  or  was  but  one  tiain  a  day,  and  the  paity 
bounding  with  gigantic  springs  downs  we  were  to  join  were  impatiently  waiting 

precipice    that    apparently    could    not    for  us  at  S ,  a  station  some  distance 

aSord  a  foothold  to  any  living  thing.  down  the  line,  and  expected  to  leave  the 

Some  years  ago  I  doubted  the  exist*  next  day,  the  moment  the  train  got  in. 

ence  of  the  mountain  sheep.     I  classed  Fortunately  the  cars  were  three  or  four 

him  with  the  Gorgons,  dragons,  and  uni-  hours  late,    which   gave  us   time  to  do 

corns.     I  had  read  about  him  in  books,  something.       We  got  a  buggy,  drove  off 

but  in  all  my  wanderings   I  had  never  to  the  residence  of  an  attorney,  who  was 

seen  one,   not  even  a  stuffed  specimen  recommended  to  us  by  the  hotel  pro- 

except  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  had  prietor  for  his  strict  honesty,  woke  him 

some  doubts  as  to  whether  they  were  up,  turned  him  out  of  bed,  narrated  the 

genuine,  or  bad  been  got  up  after  the  circumstances,  lugged  him  down  to  the 

manner  of  Barniim's  mermaid  ;  neither  station,  paid  the  money  into  court,  got 

had  I  come  across  any  reliable  man  who  the   attachment    off  our  luggage,    and 

bad  killed  one.     My  doubts  were,  how-  started   triumphantly  by  the  train.      I 

ever,    at   length    dispelled.      One   day,  never  found  out  what  became  of  our 

while  hunting  on  the  plains,  the  govern-  case,  but  I  need  scarcely  say  we  never 

ment  scout)  of  a  neighboring  post  told  saw  any  of  our  money  again.     Where  it 

me  he  was  certain  that  there  were  big-  went  to  I  do  not  know  ;  probably  it  went, 

horns  on  a  certain  range  of  bluiTs  in  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Fisk, 

Wyoming.     I  did  not  believe  him  in  the  "  where  the  woodbine  twineth  ;"  at  any 

least,  but  as  a  targe  party  of  us,  includ-  rate  I  am  pretty  sure  that  a  very  small 

ing  some  soldiers,  were  gomg  through  proportion  of  it,   if  any,  found  its  way 

from  a  post  on  the  railway  to  one  of  the  into  the  pockets  of  the  two  conspirators 

forls  situated  in  that  Territory,  and  as  — the  scout  and  the  owner  of  the  hoises. 

we  should  have  to  pass   through  the  On  arriving  at  the  liide  town  of  S — — 

bluffs,   we  determined  to  spend   a  few  we  found  the  party  were  not  ready,  and 

days  there  and  to  prospect  for  sheep,  we  were  compelled  to  wait  there  some 

This  same  government  scout  was  a  con-  days,  a  period  of  inactivity  which  proved 

siderable  villain,  and  got  us  into  a  nice    fatal  to  our  scout.     S was  at  that 

mess.  I  don't  know  why  it  was,  but  time  inhabited  by  a  great  many  card 
the  inhabitants  of  the  "city"  in  the  sharpers  and  gentlemen  of  that  and  kin- 
neighborhood  of  the  foit  from  which  we  dred  persuasions,  and  a  few  railway  em- 
had  been  hunting  took  it  into  their  wise  ploy^s.  The  small  military  post  is  situ- 
heads  that  neither  my  friend  P.  nor  my-  ated  some  little  distance  outside  the 
self  were  likely  ever  to  revisit  that  town.  The  day  after  our  arrival  a  car- 
region,  and  that  therefore  it  was  expedi-  penter  who  had  just  completed  a  build- 
ent  to  pillage,  squeeze,  and  skin  us  com-  ing  contract  somewhere,  and  who  was 
pletely  before  we  got  away.  They  laid  overflowing  with  money  and  good- 
Iheir  plans  pretty  well.  The  scout  ar-  nature,  came  back  to  the  town  and  pro- 
ranged  with  a  worthy  citizen  from  whom  ceeded  to  "  treat,"  with  the  result  that 
we  had  hired  some  horses  that  at  the  in  a  few  hours  the  city  was  mad  drunk, 
last  moment  he  should  put  in  a  most  ex-  and    remained    so   for  a    considerable 

orbitant  claim  for  damage  done  to  his    time.     P and  I  dined  that  night  at 

horses.  Accordingly,  after  the  ambu-  the  barracks,  and  by  the  time  we  re- 
lance  that  had  conveyed  us  to  the  sta-  turned  to  the  town  the  orgie  was  at  its 
tion  had  returned  to  the  foit,  and  while  height.  The  men  were  simply  wild, 
we  were  waiting  quietly  at  the  hotel  for  ravmg  drunk,  drunk  with  the  vilest  of 
the  train,  it  being  then  about  eleven  whiskey,  and  nobody  knows  how  vile  and 
o'clock  at  night,  we  were  politely  but  how  horrible  in  its  consequences  whiskey 
firmly  requested  to  pay  a  sum  for  damage  can  be  until  he  has  tasted  a  sample  of 
done  lo  the  team,  greatly  exceeding  the  the  kind  of  stuff  that  is,  or  used  to  be, 
whole  value  of  both  horses  and  wagon  concocted  at  many  of  those  little  out-ofr 
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the-way    frontier    towns.     They    were  and  because  he  knew  the  country  better 

yelling,  laughing,  roaring,  fighting,  ex-  than  any  one  else.     The  man  was  anx- 

ploding  lifles   and  firing  off  revolvers  ious  to  go,  and  was  very  pleased  and  per- 

promiscuously  all  over  the  place.     They  fectly  satisfied  with  the  liberal  present 

intended  it  as  s,feu  dej'oie  no  doubt,  but  we  made  him  at  the  termination  of  the 

as  they  loaded  with  ball  cartridge,  and  hunt.     The  charge  was  too  preposterous 

were  too  magnanimous  to  take  the  petty  to  be  sustained,  but  there  was  no  use  in 

precaution  of  firing  in  the  air,  it  did  not  representing  the  injustice    and  absurd 

strike   P and  me  exactly  in  that  nature  of  it,  as  the  civil  authorities  and 

light.  In  fact  it  app^red  anything  but  le^al  functionaries  in  the  town  were  in 
a  joyful  proceeding  to  us,  and  consider-  the  swim,  and,  if  they  had  not  been, 
ing  that  discretion,  in  such  a  case,  was  were  too  drunk  to  listen  to  reason.  At 
undoubtedly  the  belter  part  of  valor,  first  the  captors  of  our  baggage  were 
we  made  a  wide  circle  out  of  the  line  of  very  offensive,  and  things  looked  some- 
fire  until  we  gained  the  shelter  of  a  long     what  ugly  ;  but  a  remark  of  P quite 

line  of  trucks,  and  under  their  fiiendly  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs.     He  asked 

cover  crept  up  to  the  hotel  at  the  rail-  the  sheriff,  with  a  plaintive  air  of  humble 

way  station,  hke  a  couple  of  malefactors  submission,  whether  he  would  not  allow 

escaping  from  a  hot  pursuit.     Malefac-  ustheuseofonesmallarticleof  baggie, 

tors  in  fact  we  soon  found  ourselves  to  namely  a  five-gallon  keg  of  whiskey.  This 

be,   for  when  we  reached  the  hotel  we  request  seemed  somehow  to  tickle  the 

discovered  all  our  baggage  piled  up  in  a  fancies  of  the  officials,  for  they  allowed 

heap  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  the  us  to  take  possession  of  the  keg,  and  be- 

sherilf  drunk,  and  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  coming  more  civil  and  communicative, 

seated  on  it,  attended  by  a  judge  and  told   us  that  either  we  must  pay  the 

the  sub-sheriff,  both  also  the  better — or  money  claimed,  or  lose  our  baggage,  or 

worse — for  whiskey.     It  was  fortunate  gettwo  well-to-do  respectable  citizens  to 

that  we    arrived   when   we   did.     The  go  security  for  the  amount.     The  hotel 

sheriff  or  sub-sheriff,  I  forget  which,  had  proprietor   and    other  gentlemen  were 

assaulted  my  servant  in  the  most  coward-  kind  enough  to  do  this  for  us,  and  the 

ly,  brutal  manner.     The  man  bad   le-  sheriffs  then  condescended  to  give  over 

fused,   and  very  properly   lefused,    to  our  baggage  and  vacate  our  rooms.  The 

separate  my  property  from  a  lot  of  bag-  shouting  and  the  riot  went  on  all  night, 

gage  belonging  to  other  people,  and  the  and  I  am  .bound  to  say  that  I  was  not 

drunken  representative  of  the  law  drew    very  sorry  to  leave  S .     The  impres- 

two  pistols  upon  him,  knocked  him  sion  it  made  upon  me  was  that  it  was  not 
down,  kicked  him,  threatened  to  blow  a  nice  place  for  a  quiet  inoffensive  man 
bis  bad-worded  brains  out,  and  likely  to  live  in,  especially  if  he  had  any  prop- 
enough  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  erty  of  any  kind.  Of  course  we  then 
man's  wonderful  command  of  himself  and  there  discharged  our  scout.  He 
and  quiet  courage.  applied  to  the  ofiicer  commanding  at 

After  some  little  difficulty  we  found    S to  pay  his  expenses  back  to  Fort 

out  what  was  the  matter.     It  appeared ,  which  that  officer  politely  declined 

that  our  government  scout,  under  the  to  do,  and  our  friend  had  to  make  his 

influence  of  bad  whiskey,  had  taken  it  way  back  as  best  he  could.     He  lost  his 

into  his  head  to    try  the    attachment  place,  and  that  was  the  last  I  heard  of 

dodge  over  again.     Accordingly,  during  him.     We  subsequently  heard  that  the 

our  absence  at  the  barracks,  he  trumped  sheriff  also  came  to  an  untimely  end.     It 

up  a  most  ridiculous  charge  claiming  seems   he  had   a   little   unpleasantness 

five  dollars  a  day  wages  from  us  during  with  some  gentleman  of  the  town,  and, 

the  whole  time  he  was  out  on  an  expedi-  happening  one  night    to  see  his  friend 

tion  from  Fort ,  which  we  had  ac-  through  a  window  seated  with  his  back 

companied.     He  was  receiving  govern-  toward  him,  and  thinking  that  the  op- 

ment  pay,  was  detailed  for  duty  with  the  portunity  of  settling  the  difference  be- 

expedition  in  his  capacity  of  government  tween  them  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  he 

scout,  and  was  allowed  by  the  officer  in  fired  at  the  man,  shot  him  through  the 

command  to  go  out  hunting  with  us  as  back,  and  killed  him.     In  consequence 

a  matter  of  courtesy  and  kindness  to  us,  of  this  the  sheriff  lost  his  appointment, 
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and,  if  report  be  true,  what  he  probably  country,  and  I  had  a  hard  climb,  and 

thought  of  still  greater  importance,  his  an  anxious  time  of  it,  but  at  last  I  got 

life.     The   whole  town  also  was  thor-  into  a  position  that  I  felt  sure  would  en- 

oughly  purged.      Detectives  were  sent  able    me    to    creep   up   within    range, 

down,  the  cardsharpers  were  hunted  out  Alas  !  I  was  doomed  to  awful  disap- 

of  the  place,  the  ring  of  villains  who  ad-  pointment  that  day.     Two  others  of  the 

ministered  so-called  law  and  justice  was  party  were    out  shooting    at    coyotes, 

broken  up,  and  I  believe  S has  ever  birds,  anything  they  came  across  ;  and 

since  been  as  peaceable  a  place  as  a  man  when  after  infinite  trouble  I  had  crawled 

need  wish  lo  sec  anywhere.     So  possibly  up  within  shooting  distance  of  the  sheep, 

our   experience,    which    was   decidedly  and  was  pulling  myself  together  and  set- 

disgreeable  to  us  personally,  resulted  to  tling  myself  for  the  fatal  moment,  they' 

the  general  welfare  of  the  community  at  fired   a  shot,   started    the    game,   and 

S .     After  this  episode  we  met  with  snatched  the  victory  from  out  of  my 

no  futher  delays,  and  the  next  morning  very  grasp,  and  I   had  all  my  labor  to 

we  started  on  our  way  to  Fort .  begin    over    again.     To   make  a  long 

A  very  pleasant  time  we  had,  skirting  story   short,    I   made  three    stalks  on 

the  base  of  the  hills,  following  the  old  those  sheep,  for  they  were  unaccustomed 

emigrant  track  to  Utah.     The  month  to  the  sound  of  fire-arms,  and  did  not 

was   December,   the  weather   line  and  run  far,  and  three  times  the  same  thing 

open,  and  game — that  is  deer  and  ante-  happened,   and  I  was  baulked  by  the 

lope — abundant,     with     an     occasional  same  unlucky  cause.     On  the  third  oc- 

buSalo  for  a  change.     One  day  I  went  casion,    however,    the  sheep  were  seri- 

out  alone  on  foot  to  look  for  a  deer.     I  ously  scared,  and  ran  so  far  that,  as  ii 

had  not  gone  very  far  walking  along  a  was  getting  late,  I  was  obliged  to  leave 

ridge,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  either  them,  and  with  a  very  heavy  heart  set  a 

side,  before  I  espied  a  long  way  off  a  gloomy  face  toward   home.       On   my 

party  of  five  or  six  deer.     Taking  care  way  over  a  high  ridge  I  noticed  some- 

to  keep  myself  concealed,  I  got  up  with-  thing  curious  away  out  on  the  plains 

in  good  view  and  took  a  spy  at  them  near  a  bend  of  the  Platte,  and  with  the 

with  my  field-glasses,  to  see  if  there  was  glasses  made  out  a  lot  of  tents  or  Indian 

a  good  bead  among  the  gang.     There  tepees,    I  could    not  deteimine  which, 

ihey  were — one,  two,  three,  four,  five  We  had  a  consultation  about  it  in  camp 

deer,  feeding  quietly,  but  I  could  not  that  evening,  and  decided  that,  as  there 

make    out    any   antlers    among    them,  were  no  Indians  in  the  neighborhood, 

Curious-looking  deer,  too,  I  thought  to  what  I  saw  must  have  been  the  tents  of 

myself,  and  screwed  the  glasses  in  a  lit-  a  company  of  soldiers  we  expected  lo 

tie,  and  steadied  myself  for  a  better  meet  us  from  the  fort, 
look.     Well,  I  thought,  there  is  certain-        The  next  morning  my  hunting  com- 

lyan  unusual  appearance  about  them,  panion,  my  Scotch  gillie  Sandie,  and  1 

something  odd  m  the  color,  something  started  off  to  take  up  the  trail  of  the 

strange  in  the  shape.     Of  a  sudden  a  sheep.     We  galloped  along  till  opposite 

thought  that  felt  red  hot  rushed  through  the  place  where  I  had  last  seen  them, 

me — what  if    they  should    be    sheep !  picketed  our  horses,   and    commenced 

"  By  Jove  !  they  are  sheep,"  I  ex-  climbing  the  hills.  We  had  not  gone 
claimed,  as  one  moved  a  little  into  a  twenty  jrards  when  we  saw  something 
better  light — "two  big  rams,  just  look  moving  in  the  far  distance.  Out  with  the 
at  their  horns,"  and  three  small  ones,  glasses!  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  sheep, 
I  declare  I  felt  as  excited  as  if  I  had  I  thought.  "Hallo!"  I  cried,  amid 
discovered  a  new  animal  or  attained  the  general  consternation,  "it  is  a  man." 
North  Pole.  I  was  so  nervous  I  could  Another  good  look.  "  No,  it  is  a 
not  do  anything  for  a  few  minutes,  but  woman."  "  No,  a  man  in  a  blanket. 
after  a  while  set  to  work  in  fear  and  An  Indian  !"  Without  another  word, 
trembling  to  execute  a  scientific  stalk,  down  we  went  flat  as  serpents  in  the 
If  those  sheep  had  been  the  last  speci-  long  grass,  crawled  back  to  our  boises, 
mens  of  their  race  remaining  on  earth,  I  and  then  helter-skelter  back  to  camp  as 
could  not  have  been  more  anxious  to  get  hard  as  we  could  go.  We  found  camp 
a  fair  shot  at  them.     It  was  a  difficult    in  a  bustle,  men  with  their  carbines  ii 
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their  hands    saddling  up,   tents  being  eighty  and  ninety  Pawnee  women  and 

taken  down,  and  a  lot  of  ugly-looking  children.     They  came  upon  the  camp 

savages  silting  about  three  or  four  hun-  while  all  ihe  men   were    out   running 

dred   yards  otif   on   a  rock,  with  their  buEFalo,  surrounded  it,  and  killed  every 

blankets  drawn  up  to  their  noses,  looking  human  being  in  the  place.     It  maybe 

on,  while  several  more  noble  red-skins  said  that  it  was  "  theirnature  so  todo," 

were    hovering  about   in    the    distance,  the  Pawnees  and  the  Sioux  being  heredi' 

It  did  not   look   pleasant.     More    and  taiy  foes,  but  at  any  rate  I  defy  any  one 

more  Indians  kept  arriving,  some  with  to  show  that  they  had  the  slightest  right 

the  carcases   of  deer  on  their  saddles  to  come   rampaging  about  the   bluSs, 

— the  villains  !    what    right    had   they  turning  us  out  of  camp,   spoiling  our 

a  to    come    marauding   on  our    hunting  hunting,  and  liestroying  our  chance  of 

grounds  ? — and  after  a  while  a  lot  of  getting  a  sheep. 

them,   getting  bold,  came  into  camp,  Late  in  the  evening  after  dark  we 

making  friendly  signs,  shook  hands,  and  arrived  at  a  little  solitary  cattle-ranche 

sat  down  and  smoked  with  us.     There  tended  by  one  man.     He  was  standing 

was  one  old  fellow  who  spoke  a  few  at  the  dotfi  when  we  rode  up,  looking 

words  of  English  and  acted  as  interpre-  very  uneasy  and   peering  through   ihc 

ter  ;  he  was  evidently  the  comic  man  of  darkness,  but  he  brightened  up  consid- 

the  party,  and  quite  a  character  in  his  erably  when  he  saw  we  were  white  men. 

way.   He  was  a  queer,  wizened,  dried-up-  He    was   very  hospitable.      "Walk  in, 

looking  specimen  of  humanity,  clothed  boys,"  he  said,  "  walk  right  in  and  sit 

in  multitudinous  rags  of  ancient  flannel  down.     We  ain't  much  '  heeled  '*  for 

shirt,  tattered  blanket,  and  dilapidated  chairs.    I   guess,   but  you    must  make 

deerskin  leggings.     He  rode  a  pony  as  yourselves  as  comfortable  as  you  can." 

ancient,  as  lean,  and  as  ragged  as  him-  And  so  we  sat  down  and  had  a  long  talk 

self,  and  he  had  a  tot  of  old  rusty  beaver-  with  him  about  cattle  and  hunting  and 

traps,  and  pots,  and  pans,  and  kettles,  Indians,  and  the  lonely  dangerous  life 

and  in  fact  apparently  all  his  household  he    led,    and    various    other   congenial 

goods,  distributed   over  the  persons  of  topics  of  a  similar  nature.     We  camped 

himself  and    his    steed,   and    rattling,  that  night  close  to  the  ranche,  and  on 

clanging,    and    jingling    whenever     he  the   following    morning    made  another 

moved.     He  made  frequent  remarks  in  excursion  into  the  hills  in  the  hope  of 

Indian — jokes,   I  presume,  or  remarks  ciossing  Ihe  tracks  of  the  sheep ;  but 

on  our  personal  appearance,    for   they  linding  that  we  were  in  the  position  of 

were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter —  little  Bo-peep,  and  that  like  her  we  had 

and  he  was  equally  voluble  in  English,  lost  our  sheep  and  could  not  tell  where 

though  his  knowledge  of  that  language  to  find  them,  and  not  having  sufhcient 

was  apparently  limited,  for  he  kept  on  leisure  to  adopt  the  policy  of  masterly 

informing  us  that  "  heap  of  Sioux  cum-  inactivity  recommended  to  that  young 

ing,  heap  wagon,  white  men  with  them."  lady — a  policy  which,  morever,  we  were 

They  all  professed  great  friendship,  but  forced  to  recognize  would  have  proved 

they  were  so  very  saticy  and  bumptious,  unavailing  in  our  case,  since  we 'were 

and  tried  so  pertinaciously  to  steal  every-  anxious  only  about  the  heads  and  horns 

thing  that  they  could   lay  their   hands  of  the  animals,  and  the  position  of  their 

on,  that  W3  concluded  to  clear  out  as  tails  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us 

speedily  as  possible,  and  accordingly  we  in  the  event  of  their  coming  home  —and 

struck  tents,  bundled  everything   into  perceiving  that    the   Indians  had   lun 

the  wagons,  and  left  with,  as  far  as  I  am  through  the  whole  district  and  had  scared 

concerned,   no  amiable  feelings  toward  the  game  out  of  it,  we  very  reluctantly 

the  "  cut  off  "  band  of  Sioux.     I  am  abandoned  the  sheep,  and  struck  out  in 

generally  rather  partial  to  Indians,  but  a  straight  line  for  our  destination. 

I  confess  on  this  occasion  I  felt  fully  We  had  to   travel   through  an  ugly 

prepared  to  indorse  the  opinion  of  the     

gentleman   who   said    that  "  all   Indiana  •  To   l«   "heeled"   signifies    in    Western 

were    pison."      In    the   first   place   this  phraseology  to  l>eprep«ed  fon   or  , provided 

"       .     a  "  u      J     r  p'         L   J       1  witn.  anylbing.     Tlic  lerm  ts  borrowed  fiom 

same      cut  oR       band  of  bioux  had  only  ,he  cock-pit :  a  bird  is  said  to  be  heeled  when 

a  short  time  before  massacred  between  his  spurs  are  put  on  and  h«  is  ready  Iorth«  figbt. 
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monotonous  countr>'  consisting  of  flat  fort  the  other  day  to  meet  some  sentle- 

dried'up  plains  broken   by  occasional  men  he  was  expecting — likely  you  le  the 

lines    of    clay    bluffs.       Herbage    was  party,  I  expect — and  darned  it  a  bunch 

scarce,  fuel  still  scarcer,  and  as  we  had  of  Indians  did  not  come  across  him  and 

no  time  for  hunting  even  if  the  country  chased  him  light  back  into  the  fort,  and 

had  been  favorable   for   the  chase,  we  a  mighty  near  thing  it   was   loo,  I   tell 

thought  it  best  to  shorten  the  journey  as  you.      Well,  good  evening,     I  guess  we 

much  as    possible.     Accordingly   when  won't    go   any  further   this    way,    Jim, 

we  got  within  two  or  three  days'  march  since,  they  haven't  seen  any  sign  of  those 

of  the  fort,  four  of  us  determined  to  steers,"      And  so   with   mutual   good- 

make  a  push  for  it  and  try  to  accomplish  nights  we  parted,  they  to  pick   a   nice 

the  distance,  some  seventy  miles  or  so,  place  to  camp  for  the  night,  and  we.to 

in  one  day.  We  travelled  fasr,  "  loping"  pursue  our  way  to  the  fort, 
along  most  of  the  way,  without  seeing        It  was  long  after  dark  when  we  got  in, 

sign  of  man  or  beast  until  late  in  the  and  after  saying  good-ni^ht  to  Lieut. 

afternoon,    when   we    espied   two   men  ,   who    went    off '  to  look   up   his 

galloping  toward  us.     As  soon  as  they  friends,  at  length  hitched  up  our  tired 

caught  sight  of  us  they  pulled  up,  then  horses    at    Dr.  ■ 's   door,    and   after 

came  on  a  httle  further,  stopped  again,  knocking  for  admittance  in  vain  walked 

turned  round,  and  galloped  off  a  short  in  and  sat  down  in  the  parlor  to  await 

distance,  then  stopped  again,  and  finally  the  arrival  of  our  host.     After  a  few 

turned  out  01  the  track,  pushed  their  anxious   minutes — for  we  were  getting 

horses  a  little  way  up  the  hillside,  and  very  hungry,   not   to   say   thirsty   and 

awaited  us.     Their  manners  puzzled  us  tired,  and  had  been  consoling  ourselves 

somewhat,  but  as  they   were  only  two,  during  the  last  few  wearisome  hours  of 

while  we  were  four,  we  felt  exceedingly  darkness  with  anticipations  of  an  hos- 

courageous  and  cantered    merrily  on.  pitable  welcome — a  step  resounded  in 

As  soon  as  we  got  near  they  moved  the  wooden   passage,  the  door  opened, 

down  the  hill  towards  us,  and  we  pulled  and  a  gentleman  entered  the  room,  and, 

up  to  see  what  they  wanted.     "Good  after  scrutinizing  us  with  a    somewhat 

evening,  boys,"  said  J ;  "  can  you  astonished  gaze,  said,  "  Well,  men,  what 

tell  us  how  far  it  is  into  the  fort,  and  what  do  you  want.'"     "  We  were  looking  (or 

on   earth  were  you   doing  up  the  hill  Dr. ,"  I  timidly  answered.     "  Per- 

there?"  "  Well,  1  never  did,"  answered  haps  you  could  tell  us — -— "     "That's 

one  of  the  men  ;  "  darned  if  we  did  not  all  right,"  he  interrupted  ;  "I  am  Dr. 

take  you  fellers  for  Indians.    What  were .     What's  the  matter  ?  what  do  you 

we  doing  up  the  hill  ?  What  in  the want  with  me  ?"  "  Oh  !"  I  said,  feel- 
were  you  doing  scooting  over  the  prairie  ing  rather  aggrieved  at  this  reception, 
on  a  dead  jump  like  that  for?  We  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding.  We 
made  sure  you  were  Indians,  did  not  don't  want  anything.  We  thought 
we,  Jim  ?  and  we  kinder  thought  we  probably  you  were  expecting  us.  Gene- 
would  have  a  better  show  up  on  the  high  ral said  he  would  write,  and  so  we 

grounds.     How  far  is  it  to  the  fort.'  thought    we     would     call,    and " 

Well,  if  you  keep  up  that  kind  of "  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  most  delight- 
to  split  gait  it  won't  take  you  long  to  git  ed  to  see  you,  most  happy  to  make  your 
there,  1  guess:  anyhow,  you'll  be  in  acquaintance, "  cried  the  Doctor,  shak- 
soon  after  dark.  Been  hunting,  I  expect,  ing  hands  violently.  "  Why  did  you  not 
haven't  you  ?  You  did  not  happen  to  say  who  you  were  ?  won't  you  introduce 
seen  any  steers  down  this  way  as  you  me  to  your  friends?  Expecting  you, 
came  along,"did  you  ?  We  lost  some  of  why  of  course  I  have  been  expecting  you 
ours  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  can't  get  this  ever  so  long,  began  to  think  you 
track  of  them  anywhere.  Did  you  sec  must  have  been  jumped  by  Indians.  By 
no  Indians  either?  No!  Well,  that's  Jove,  I  came  pietty  near  losing  my  scalp 
kinder  strange  too.  Vou  had  better  a  couple  of  days  ago.  I  went  out  for  a 
keep  your  eyes  skinned,  there's  plenty  drive  in  the  afternoon,  thinking  I  might 
of  'em   around,   and  they   are  getting  meet   you,   and   six  of    those  infernal 

mighty  sarcy  too.     Why  Dr. drove  Sioux  ran  right  on  top  of  me  and  chased 

out  in  his  buggy  a  few  miles  from  the  me  clean  up  to  the  fort.     If  I  had  not 
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had  a  pretty  good  horse,  I  should  have  gales.  Our  hands  were  grimy,  our 
been  in  a  tight  place,  I  cait  tell  you,  but  clothes  blood-besmirched  and  dirty,  our 
there  are  not  many  Indian  ponies  that  moccasins  in  holes,  our  headgear  mis- 
can  get  near  the  mare  I  was  driving,  shapen — for  constantly  sleeping  in  a  felt 
She  is  a  beauty.  I  must  take  you  out  bat  does  not  improve  its  appearance  or 
for  a  drive  to-morrow  (No,  I  thank  you,  add  elegance  to  its  form  ;  we  were  tired 
thinks  I,  not  any  for  me.  I  don't  want  and  travel -stained,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
to  be  chased  round  Wyoming  in  a  buggy  we  did  look  a  most  disreputable  gang, 
by  a  parcel  of  Sioux  Indians).  In  the  After  atl,  it  is  the  clothes  that  make  the. 
mean  time  you  are  pretty  hungry,  I  ex-  man.  One  reads  in  books  of  ^fted  in- 
pect.  What!  come  in  all  the  way  from  dividuals — superior  persons,  m  whose 
the  big  bend  did  you,  you  don't  say.  uncontaminated  veins  courses  the  bluest 
Well,  we  will  soon  settle  that  all  right ;  Norman  blood — who  are  supposed  to 
supper  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes.  In  present  a  dignified  and  gentlemanlike 
the  mean  lime  don't  you  think  just  a  appearance  under  all  circumstances  ; 
little —  eh  ?  yes,  I  think  so,  from  a  but  one  does  not  come  across  them  in 
purely  medical  point  of  view,  I  should  real  life.  The  gentility  of  most  men  is 
certainly  recommend^it,"  and  the  Doctor  contained  in  their  shirt  collars.  The 
left  the  room,  to  reappear  in  a  minute  simple  innocence  of  a  narrow  band  of 
preceded  by  a|pleasant  tinkling  of  spoons  white  undefi led  linen  invests  the  whole 
and  glasses.  "  How  ?"  said  the  doctor,  figure  with  an  air  that  nothing  else  can 
and  "how"  we  replied  in  chorus,  re-  impart,  and  stamps  upon  it  the  sign  of 
placing  our  empty  goblets  on  the  table,  gentleman.  Remove  it,  supply  its  place 
and  in  a  few  minutes  four  hungry  indi-  with  a  ragged  woollen  muffler  or  ker- 
viduals  were  seated  round  the  table,  chief  of  ancient  date,  and  the  effect  is 
busily  engaged  in  spoiling  appetites  en-  marvellous  and  sad.  If  you  want  to 
gendered  by  a  long  day's  ride.  destroy  an  aristocracy,  cut  off  their  col- 
Some  time  after  I  asked  the  Doctor,  lars,  not  their  heads.  Of  course  there 
who  proved  to  be  not  only  a  most  hos-  are  some  men  who  bear  the  change  better 
pitable  host  but  also  a  most  charming  than  others.  So  there  are  some  indi- 
and  agreeable  companion,  why  he  ap-  viduals  among  all  those  classes  that  lead 
peared  so  much  astonished  and  in  fact  rough,  wild,  out-of-door  lives,  such  as 
disgusted  at  our  first  appearance,  hunters,  trappers,  miners,  cattle  men, 
"Well,"  he  said,  "you  must  not  be  lumber  men,  etc.,  who  look  more  refined 
offended,  you  know,  but  really  you  did  and  neater  than  their  fellows,  and  these 
look  the  most  horrid  set  of  scoundrels  ;  men,  being  to  the  manner  bom,  will  look 
upon  my  word  you  were  the  very  rough-  a  great  'deal  more  like  gentlemen  than 
est-looking  crowd  I  have  seen  since  I  any  gentleman  who  has  taken  to  the  wild 
came  out  west.  I  thought  at  first  that  life  for  a  while.  A  few  weeks  in  the 
some  one  of  the  cattle-boys  had  met  with  wilderness  will  transform  the  most  bigh- 
some  accident,  broken  his  leg  or  some-  bred  looking  man,  and  give  him  the  ap- 
thing,  hut  when  you  all  stood  up,  and  pearancc  of  an  atrocious  villain  uf  the 
there  was  evidently  nothing  the  matter  deepest  dye.  The  reader  need  not  sup- 
with  any  of  you,  I  was  puzzled.  I  pose  that  I  have  any  personal  feeling  m 
could  not  make  out  who  you  were  or  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  my  appear- 
what  you  wanted,  anyhow."  I  could  ance  and  probable  circumstances  in  life 
not  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  Doctor's  have  been  the  subject  of  varied  criticism 
first  estimate  of  our  social  status  and  andfrequcnt  remarks..!  have  had  many 
moral  character.  Our  countenances,  trades,  occupations,  and  missions  in  life 
scarred  by  the  cutting  wind,  blistered  attributed  to  me,  all  very  wide  of  the 
and  peeled  by  the  rays  of  a  bright  mark,  but  none  of  them  incompatible 
winter's  sun  refiected  from  dazzling  with  a  decent  and  honorable  existence, 
snow  or  the  almost  equally  white  surface  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  no 
of  alkaline  plains,  were  partially  con-  ground  of  complaint,  seeing  that  I  have 
cealed  by  a  three  weeks' growth  of  stub-  no  faith  in  the  novelist's  theory  of  the 
biy  beard,  and  were  deeply  engrained  indestructibility  of  a  gentlemanlike  ap- 
with  the  black  impalpable  powder  swept  pearance,  but  believe  only  in  the  saving 
from  oC  the  burned  prairie  by  fierce  qualities  of  a  shirt  collar ;  and  hold  that 
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without  that  mystic  ring,  if  you  take  a  another  shot.  We  had  fired  two  or  three 
lot  of  men  from  difEerent  classes,  mix  more  UDSuccessful  shots,  when  we  broke 
them  up,  dress  them  in  the  same  tough  suddenly  into  a  little  open  glade,  in  full 
clothes,  and  see  that  they  are  alt  equally  view  of  a  small  log  shanty.  We  were 
unkempt,  unshaven,  and  unclean,  you  vastly  astonished,  for  we  did  not  know 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  separate  them  there  was  a  human  habitation  within 
correctly  again.  miles  and  miles  of  us,  and  to  add  to  our 
For  the  next  three  days  we  were  busily  dismay  an  excited  German  sprang  up  in 
engaged,  in  "  paying  visits"  during  the  the  open  doorway  and  advanced  to  us, 
first  two,  and  in  recuperating  our  shat-  shouting  and  gesticulating  in  the  wildest 
tered  constitutions  on  the  third.  Then  manner.  "  Mein  Gott  !"  he  cried,  "  I 
Christmas  was  close  at  hand,  and  we  am  so  glad  I  did  not  shoot.  Oh,  mein 
concluded  to  celebrate  that  festival  in  Gott,  I  am  so  glad.  I  thought  the  In- 
thc  fort,  so  that  it  was  not  until  ten  days  dians  were  on  me  this  time  sure  ;  what 
or  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival  that  we  for  you  fire  into  mein  house  ?  Three  or 
sallied  out  on  a  hunting  expedition  into  four  bullets  come  right  slam  into  mein 
the  Black  Hills.  Game  proved  toler-  house,  I  tell  you.  I  was  lying  down  be- 
ably  abundant,  but  the  weather  was  aw-  hind  a  flour-sack,  and  could  see  you 
fully  cold,  too  cold  for  pleasure.  If  I  peeping  about  in  the  bush  like  so  many 
may  here  be  allowed  to  offer  one  word  Indian  thieves.  I  got  a  beautiful  sight 
of  advice  to  hunters,  I  would  say.  Don't  on  that  little  fellow  in  the  deer-skin 
go  out  on  the  plains  in  the  northern  and  shirt,  and  was  shoost  about  to  pull  when 
middle  Territories  and  States  in  the  you  come  out  into  the  open,  and  I  saw 
depth  of  winter  ;  the  game  is  not  worth  you  were  white  men.  He'd  nave  gone 
the  candle.  Up  to  about  Christmas  you  up  anyhow,  I  tell  you.  I  had  a  sure 
are  safe  enough;  you  will  experience  thing  on  him."  It  was  no  wonder  the 
spells  of  cold  weather,  but  nothing  to  poor  man  was  alarmed,  for  in  fact  some 
hurt,  up  to  that  time,  but  after  the  end  of  our  bullets  had  by  bad  luck  gone  right 
of  December  you  may  be  caught  at  any  into  his  shanty  through  the  open  door, 
moment  in  a  cold  snap,  lasting  several  He  had  made  all  his  preparations,  had 
days,  when  the  thermometer  will  go  thrown  down  two  sacks  of  flour  across 
down  very  low,  and  the  intense  cold  be  the  doorway,  and  was  lying  down  behind 
accompanied  by  violent  cruel  gales  of  them,  with  his  finger  prising  the  trigger 
wind.  Such  storms  are  dangerous,  and  of  a  six  teen -shooter  repeating  rifle  when 
may  result  in  loss  of  limb  or  even  of  we  burst  out  of  the  bush  and  revealed 
life  to  the  traveller  whose  camp  is  in  an  ourselves  just  in  time.  The  conse- 
exposed  position.  Among  the  hills  and  quences  might  have  been  serious,  if  not 
in  the  forest  you  are  right  enough  at  all  they  would  have  been  comical,  for  if  he 
times,  for  it  is  your  own  fault,  or  the  had  fired  we  should  have  taken  hitn  for 
fault  of  the  men  with  you,  if  you  cannot  Indians,  and  should  have  got  into  cover 
make  yourself  comfortable  in  any  and  returned  the  fire  ;  and  our  friends, 
weather  where  fuel  and  shelter  can  be  hearing  an  unusual  amount  of  shooting 
obtained.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  oc-  close  to  the  carap,  would  have  come  to 
curred  during  this  expedition  except  a  our  assistance,  and  a  little  battle  all 
little  misunderstanding  which  camenear  about  nothing  would  have  ensued, 
proving  inconvenient  to  one  of  the  We  enjoyed  pretty  fair  sport  during 
party.  As  one  of  the  oflScers  from  th^  this  hunt,  and  got  a  good  many  deer  and 
fort  and  I  were  returning  to  camp  one  two  sheep,  but  the  latter  were  small 
evening,  making  our  way  through  a  thick  young  rams,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had 
growth  of  brush  and  cotton-wood  trees  killed  a  large  specimen  some  time  later 
that  fringed  a  little  stream,  we  happened  that  I  quite  forgave  the  "  cut  ofF  "  band 
to  start  one  of  those  huge  prairie  hares  of  Sioux  for  disturbing  us  in  the  bluffs, 
commonly  called  Jack-rabbits.  We  Indians  are  a  great  nuisance,  more 
fired  at  him,  as  we  were  close  to  the  especially  the  Sioux,  who  roam  over  the 
camp  and  there  was  no  danger  of  scaring  whole  breadth  of  the  interior  of  the  con- 
better  game,  and  then  slid  off  our  horses  tinent  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Moun- 
and  commenced  peering  and  poking  tains,  and  eastward  to  the  territories  of 
about  among  the  bushes  to  try  and  get  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Chippewas^ 
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How  these  two  tribes  can  ever  have  strong,  and  the  other  constellations  be- 
fought  together  much  I  don't  know,  for  gin  to  fade.  The  highest  pealcsseem  to 
a  Sioux  is  entirely  out  of  his  element  off  approach  one  quickly,  commence  to  look 
the  plains,  knows  little  of  canoes,  and  nearer,  to  stand  out  clearer  and  whiter 
hates  to  trust  himself  in  the  woods  or  than  before.  A  faint,  a  very  faint,  light 
among  the  mountains  ;  while  the  Chip-  steals  over  them,  a  radiance  deepening 
pewa  is  a  fish  out  of  water  when  away  quickly  into  the  beautiful  color  of  a 
from  his  swamps,  rivers,  lakes,  and  fresh  rose,  deepening  still,  flushing, 
woods.  They  are  a  fine  tribe,  the  Chip-  glowing,  and  spreading  downwards, 
pewas,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  them  coloring  the  snow  a  most  delicate  pink, 
goes,  and  much  to  be  preferred  in  every  gilding  with  bright  gold  the  yellow  grass, 
way  to  their  roving,  marauding,  trouble-  burnishing  and  shining  like  silver  on  ice 
some  neighbors  on  the  plains.  I  think  and  rock.  Mists  creep  up  the  hillsides, 
it  is  Washington  Irving  who  has  some-  gray  in  the  valleys,  pink  on  the  tops, 
where  (1  forget  where)  unfavorably  con-  brooding  sluggishly  in  heavy  clouds 
trasted  the  Indian,  half-breed,  or  French  among  the  lower  masses  of  timber, 
veyageur,  "  cowering  in  his  canoe,"  with  gauzy,  thin,  transparent,  and  hanging  in 
the  bold  adventurous  hunters  and  trap-  long  wisps  and  shreds  from  the  higher 
pers  who  career  on  their  high-mettled  summits  of  the  range,  Of  a  sudden  a 
steeds  over  the  boundless  praiiie.  With  bare  naked  crag,  piercing  the  heavens, 
all  deference  to  Washington  Irving,  T  do  blazes  into  dazzling  light,  like  a  fiery 
not  think  he  could  have  had  much  act-  beacon.  Peak  after  peak  answers  the 
ual  experience  in  canoes,  or  he  would  signal.  The  light  flows  down.  The 
not  have Tound  it  necessary  to  "  cower,"  mists  float  up.  Black  darkness  still 
nor  would  he  have  found  travelling  in  a  reigns  in  the  valleys,  the  eastern  slopes 
canoe  conducive  to  a  mean,  melancholy,  are  still  wrapped  in  steep,  but  the  west- 
dispirited  frame  of  mind,  as  is  evidenced  ern  hillsides  are  sparkling  with  the 
by  the  fact  that  Canadian  Indians  and  brightness  of  a  white  frost  or  dewdrops 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  I'^d^rar.t  and  under  a  dazzling  sun,  and  all  the  fells 
other  half-breeds  are  about  the  most  joy-  and  peaks  above  them  are  bathed  in 
ous,  light-hearted  people  on  the  face  of  light.  There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as 
the  earth.  beautiful  scenery,  and  it  is  never  seen  to 

I  made  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  better  advantage  than  in  the  first  hour 

among  mountain    sheep   afterwards  in  of  the  dawn. 

Esies  Park  in  Colorado,  and  on  one  oc-        It  is  not  difKcult,  after  several  days' 

casion  caught  a  young  one  alive.     I  left  hard  work  hunting,  to  spend  an  idle  day 

the  ranche  just  before  gray  dawn  to  take  or  two  in  such  a  scene,  watching  the 

a  solitary  slroU  round  the  margin  of  St.  face  of  nature  ever  changing  under  cloud 

Mary's  Lake,   and  on  the  slopes  and  and  sunshine,  calm  and  tempest.     The 

spurs  of  Sheep  Mountain,  and  to  enjoy  eye  never  aches  at  the  sight  of  lovely 

that  most  glorious  spectacle,  a  sunrise  scenery,  nor  does  the  soul  sadden.     It 

among  the  mountains.     I  had  also  some  is  the  one  thing  that  never  palls,  with 

hopes  of  picking  up  a  sheepordeer.     It  which  neither  mind  nor  body  is  ever 

is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  beauti-  weary. 

ful   than  a    summer    sunrise   in   those        The  love  of  hunting  is  a  passion  that 

regions.     There  is  a  curious  effect  in  leads  a  man  into  scenes  of  most  pictu- 

nature  just  before  the  break  of  day  that  resque  beauty.     The  speckled  trout  al- 

is  impossible  to  describe,   but   that   I  lures  him  to  lake  and  stream  ;  in  pursuit 

think  all  who  have  passed  many  nights  of  deer,    he  wanders  through    many  a 

under  the  stars  will  recognize.     There  secluded   valley,   amid    scenes   of    soft 

comes  a  sort  of  strange  uneasy  feeling  beauty,  which  otherwise  he  might  never 

through  the  atmosphere,  a  faint  tremor  see.     To  find  the  "  big-horn"  he  scales 

as  of  cold  air  moves  over  the  earth,  as  if  giddy  precipices,  and  climbs  to  soaring 

Nature  shivered  in  her  sleep,  grew  rest-  peaks,  and  confronts  nature  face  to  face 

less,  and  half  awoke.  m  her  grandest,  most   terrific   moods. 

That  sensation  will  be  the  first  token  He  is  with  nature  always,  whether  on 

of  the  great  change  at  hand.     Then  the  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  his  birch-bark 

morning    star    shines    out    bright  and  canoe. 
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Walking  in  the  midst  of  such  lovely  deal  practised  in  some  places.     I  don't 

scenery,  and  watching  the  day  break  in  like  it.     It  is  a  reprehensible  habit,  and 

such  infinite  splendor,  I   must  confess  scares  all  the  game  out  of  the  country, 

that  I  became  somewhat  careless  as  to  It  is  a  very  sure  and  easy  way  of  killing 

ray  hunting,  and  stumbled  right  on  top  sheep  if  you  have  a  first-rate  dog  and 

of  a  little  band  of  sheep,  feeding  on  the  the  ground  is  suitable  to  the  sport,  but 

level  ground,  before  I  was  aware  of  their  unless  those  two  conditions  are  fulhlled 

presence.     In  fact  I  did  not  see  them  the  chance  of  success  is  small.     Your 

until  they  started.     I  fired,  but  without  hound  must  be  very  speedy  and  staunch 

any  effect,  and  set  the  hound,  poor  old  and  accustomed  to  the  business  ;  and 

Plunk,  after  them.  the  sheep  must  be  found  near  some  iso- 

They  had  got  too  good  a  start,  and  he  lated  pinnacle  or  crags  of  cliff.     You 

could  not  come  near  them,  but  after  a  creep  up  as  near  as  you  possibly  can  to 

while  I  noticed  a  little  sheep  lagging  be-  the  game,   and   then   start  the  dog  at 

hind.     Thinking  Plunk  might  overtake  them,  yelling  and   hallooing,   to  scare 

it,  I  started  off  best  pace  after  bim.     It  them  as   much  as  possible,  as  soon  as 

is  no  joke  running  over  rough  ground  at  you  perceive  that  they  have  caught  sight 

an  elevation  of   some    8coo   feet  on  a  of    the   hound.       The    sheep   will    run 

blazing  hot  July  morning  in  Colorado,  straight  up  the  mountain,  and  will  beat 

and  I  puffed  and  blew  and  "  larded  the  any  dog  in  a  short   time  ;  but  if  the 

lean  earth"  in  the  most  generous  man*  hound  has  got  a  good  start,  and  if  the 

ner.  ground  has  been  pretty  level  at  first,  he 

When  I  came  up  I  found  the  sheep  will  press  them  so  hard  that  one  or  per- 

perched  on  a  little  pinnacle  of  rock,  and  haps  two  or  three  of  them  will  take  ref- 

the  hound  baying  furiously  below.  Poor  uga  on  the  first  precipitous  cliff  or  crag 

little  beast,   I  pitied    it.     It  was  only  they  can  lind.     If  that  happens  to  be  an 

about  three  months  old.  and  it  looked  isolated  rock  so  small  that  the  dog  can 

very    forlorn  ;    it     was    very    slightly  keep  guard  round  the  base  of  it,  he  will 

wounded  also,  a  fact  which  I  did  not  keep  the  sheep  at  bay — "  treed,"  as  they 

know  before.     I  went  up  to  it  and  pat-  say  in  Colorado — until  his  master  comes 

ted  it,  and  the  poor  little  creature  did  not  up.     But  for  one  successful  run  you  may 

seem  much  frightened,  and  did  not  mind  make  many  unsuccessful  ones.    Nothing 

my  touching  it  a  bit ;  but  it  would  not  scares  game  so  much  as  running  them 

follow  me.     It  was  too  much  afraid  of  with  dogs,  and  consequently  it  is  a  pas- 

the  dog,  I  fancy.     I  did  not  know  what  time  that  ought  never  to  be  pursued,  or 

to  do.     I  wanted  to  keep  it  alive,  for  a  at  any  rate  hardly  ever,  and  then  only 

tame  sheep  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity.     I  when  you   can   be  quite  certain  of  suc- 

was  afraid  to  leave  it  alone  while  I  went  cess.     The  place  where  I  caught  the  lit- 

for  a  wagon,  and  I  was  afraid  of  leaving  tie  sheep  was  very  favorable  for  tunning 

the  hound  to  watch  it,  lest  he  should  run  them. 

in  upon  it  and  kill  it  during  my  absence.  The  water  of  St.  Mary's  Lake  is 
So  I  concluded  to  pack  it  into  the  ranche  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali,  and 
on  niy  back.  A  nice  job  I  had  of  it.  leaves  a  deposit  of  that  substance  round 
The  little  animal  was  as  strong  as  a  don-  the  edge.  The  spot  is  in  consequence 
key,  and  kicked  and  walloped  about  all  much  frequented  by  sheep,  who,  in 
the  time.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  common  with  all  kinds  of  deer  and  cat- 
to  keep  it  on  my  shoulders.  By  that  tie,  are  intensely  fond  of  salt.  In 
time  the  forenoon  was  far  spent,  and  the  former  days  sheep  used  to  come  down 
sun  was  pouring  down  with  tropical  nearly  every  morning  to  lick  the  alkali 
strength.  I  don't  know  which  of  us  on  the  little  plains  surrounding  the  lake, 
was  most  exhausted  by  the  time  we  got  The  ground  in  the  neighborhood  is  level, 
to  the  house.  However,  I  was  none  the  with  three  or  four  quite  detached  rocks 
worse,  but  the  poor  little  sheep  never  jutting  out  of  it,  and  on  one  side  you 
recovered.  He  drank  lots  of  milk,  and  can  get  down  pretty  close  to  the  plain 
seemed  all  right  for  the  first  day,  but  without  showing  yourself.  1  remember 
after  that  he  pined  away  and  died  in  one  day  that  same  summer  we  passed 
three  or  four  days.  the  lake,  a  party  of  four  of  us  with  a 

Running  sheep  with  bounds  is  a  good  string  of  packhorses,  on  our  way-toDitcti  , 
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camp  for  a  few  days  high  up  on  Long's  He  must  either  have  fallen  over  some 
Peak  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  wapiti  cliff,  or  have  jumped  down  upon  some 
on  the  highest  fells.  I  was  riding  behind  ledge  from  which  he  could  not  descend 
when  I  heard  Plunk  barking  furious-  or  ascend  again,  and  there  perished 
ly  and  on  galloping  up  found  the  caval-  slowly  and  miserably  of  starvation. 
cade  halted  at  a  little  distance,  Plunk  The  mountain  sheep  is  a  magnificent 
halfway  up  one  of  the  masses  of  detached  animal,  and  the  ram  carries  a  splendid 
rock,  balking  vigorously,  and  every  now  head.  He  is  wild-looking  and  pictu- 
and  then  making  plunges  towards  a  fine  resque,  and  exactly  suits  the  character  of 
old  patriarchal  ram  who  stood  on  the  the  country  in  which  he  is  found.  I 
top  of  the  rock,  and  who,  with  feet  know  nothing  Rner  in  nature  than  the 
placed  closed  together  and  head  stooped  massive  form  of  a  big  old  ram  standing 
followed  every  movement  of  the  dog,  on  some  jutting  point  of  a  precipitous 
presenting  his  massive  horns  to  him  at  cliff  amidst  the  grandeur  of  the  moun- 
every  point  of  attack.  It  was  a  very  tains  which  are  bis  home.  It  requires  a 
pretty  sight.  In  front  lay  a  green  grass-  good  deal  of  patience  and  perseverance 
covered  plain  bounded  by  the  little  lake,  to  hunt  the  mountain  sheep  successfully, 
vividly  blue  and  sparkling  under  a  sum-  As  a  rule  they  arc  to  be  found  on  the 
mer  breeze  and  the  bright  sun  that  shone  highest  peaks  and  the  most  inaccessible 
on  the  white  alkali  that  fringed  its  positions  of  the  range,  though  in  the 
shores.  On  the  far  side  of  it  the  moun-  rutting  season,  if  you  are  fortunate 
tain  rose,  covered  to  the  right  with  a  enough  to  find  a  locality  inhabited  by 
thick  growth  of  green  young  pine  timber,  sheep  and  undisturbed  by  man,  they 
but  on  the  left  burned  and  bare,  and  will  come  down  and  may  be  met  with 
terminating  in  the  great  crags  and  cliffs  and  killed  with  comparative  ease.  To 
of  Sheep  Mountain.  In  the  foreground,  hunt  the  animal  with  success,  you  must 
piercing  the  green  plain,  rose  a  mass  of  have  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  his 
red  sandstone  crowned  with  the  massive  manners  and  customs.  The  mountain 
and  stately  form  of  the  defiant  ram,  sheep  in  Colorado  come  down  to  the 
while  the  huge  dun-colored  hound,  foothills  in  the  early  spring,  and  return 
bristling  with  rage,  furiously  bayed  and  with  their  lambs  about  a  month  or  six 
rushed  at  him  from  below.  The  people  weeks  old  in  the  month  of  June  or  July, 
at  the  ranchc  had  roast  mutton  for  din-  The  old  rams  stay  up  on  the  mountains, 
ner  that  night,  and  we  had  mutton  chops  and  seem  to  seek  the  highest  crags  for 
for  tea  on  Long's  Peak.  That  was  the  shelter,  even  during  the  terrible  storms 
only  time  I  ever  killed  a  sheep  with  a  of  winter.  Of  course  the  snow  never 
hound,  and  it  was  a  mere  accident,  for  lies  on  the  more  precipitous  parts  of  the 
we  ran  across  the  sheep  by  chance,  mountains,  and  there  is  plenty  of  long 
Plunk  belonged  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  at  grass  for  them  to  feed  upon,  and  they 
that  time  owned  the  ranche-housc.  He  appear  to  prefer  the  shelter  they  obtain 
was  the  best  dog  for  that  kind  of  work  I  among  the  caves  and  caverns  of  the 
ever  saw  or  heard  of,  for  if  he  once  rocks  to  coming  down  lower  on  to  more 
"treed"  a  sheep  he  would  hold  him  there  snow-encumbered  regions,  and  seeking 
for  days.  He  got  into  many  scrapes,  safety  among  the  timber.  They  are  very 
poor  beast  ;  he  was  so  eager,  he  would  fond  of  alkali,  like  all  other  animals,  and 
follow  sheep  anywhere,  and  on  one  or  will  run  great  risks  to  get  a  lick  of  salt 
two  occasions  got  into  positions  from  every  now  and  then  ;  they  will  also  come 
which  be  could  not  have  extricated  him-  down  to  feed  occasionally  on  little  plains 
self  without  human  aid.  And  in  that  and  parks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
way  he  met  his  fate.  He  got  after  a  t  have  shot  many,  many  sheep  at  one 
band  of  sheep  one  day,  and  followed  spot  close  to  the  mar^n  of  a  shallow 
them  away  off  out  of  sight  and  out  of  brackish  pond.  Finding  that  they  gen- 
hearing.  Tiio  distant  note  of  baying  erally  came  down  about  eight  or  nine 
came  to  the  anxious  ear  of  his  master,  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  used  to  get 
who  searched  all  that  day  for  him  fruit-  there  about  seven,  and  sit  down  and 
tessly  till  nightfall,  and  all  the  next  day  wait  patiently  for  them.  I  have  seen 
and  many  days  equally  in  vain.  Poor  them  over  and  over  again  descend  the 
Plunk  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  again,  mountain,  skylarking  among  themselves, 
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galloping  down  a  few  hundred  yards  and  he  had  started,  but  followed  on  all  the 

then  stopping  and  looking  out  carefully  same,  in  the  hope  of  getting  sight  of 

all    over    the   country.       Finally    they  him,  and  presently  came  to  another  spot 

would  descend  to  the  pond,  and,  after  where  he  had  stood  and  looked  about 

some  hesitation  and  a  great  deal  of  cau-  him.      He  had  no  doubt  caught  sight  of 

tioD,  would  walk  boldlyoutontheplain,  me,  for  he  had  started  oS  on  a  dead 

and  begin  to  lick  the  alkali  and  browse  jump  straight  down  a  very  steep  ravine, 

a  little  on  the  grass.  at  least  a  thousand  feet  deep  and  equally 

They  would  stop  down  sometimes  an  precipitous  on  the  other  side.     I  could 

hour  or  two  if  undisturbed,  and  I  have  make  out  his  tracks   going  down,  but 

often  watched  them  simply  to  see  what  could  not  see  anything  of  him,  although 

they  would  do.  After  a  time  they  would  I  sat  down  and  carefully  examined  the 

scamper  off  again,   butting  each  other  opposite  face  of  the  mountain  with  my 

with  their  heads  in  sport,  and  at  last  glasses.     So  down  I  went,  and  presently 

would  clamber  up  the  mountain-side  and  struck   his  tracks  again   going  up  the 

disappear.     Th«  great  thing  in  sheep-  other    side.     It    was    a    terribly    hard 

hunting  is  to  get  above  them  ;  it  is  no  mountain  to  climb.     It  had  once  been 

use  whatever  trying  to  stalk  a  big  ram  clothed  with  a  thick  covering   of  pine 

by  endeavoring  to  get  up  to  him  from  trees  which  had  all  been  burnt  and  blown 

underneath,  because  he  is  certain  to  see  down,  and  the  ground  was  completely 

you.      The  only  chance,   if  you  know  strewn  with  trunks  of  trees,  smooth  and 

where  he  is  likely  to  be,  is  to  climb  up  slippery.    I  do  not  suppose  that  my  foot 

above  him  and  work  gradually  down  ;  touched  the  ground   one-fourth  of  the 

then  you  have  a  fair  likelihood  of  com-  distance,  for  I  was  obliged  to  walk  along 

ing  upon  him,  for  he  is  accustomed  to  the  trees,  and  hop  and  jump  from  one 

look  below  for  danger.  to  the  other,   after  the  manner  of   a 

It  is  labor  lost  to  follow  their  tracks,  squirrel.      Added   to   which  inconven- 

There  is  a  certain  great  old  ram  that  I  ience  there  was  about  a  foot  of  snow  on 

know  of  which  nobody  has  been  able  to  the  ground,  melted  by  the  heat  of  the 

kill  yet.     I  have  never  seen  him,  but  I  sun  and  frozen  by  the  cold,  so  ihat  a 

know  the  size  of  his  foot  accurately.  thick    crust    had   formed,   just  strong 

I  followed  him  alt  day  once  some  years  enough  to  bear  your  weight  about  a 
ago.  and  he  fooled  me  beautifully.  I  second,  then  let  you  through  plump  to 
started  out  alone  about  seven  o'clock  the  ground.  It  was  terrible  ground  to 
one  winter's  morning,  and  had  not  rid-  travel  over,  and  it  exhausted  me,  but  I 
den  more  than  three  or  four  miles  from  was  in  hopes  it  exhausted  the  sheep  also, 
the  house  in  Estes  Park  when  I  struck  a  because  the  footprints  began  to  be  deep- 
very  large  sheep  track  plainly  visible  in  ly  dyed  with  blood,  showing  that  the 
the  snow.  I  followed  it  a  little  while,  sheep  was  cutting  himself  with  the  crust 
till  it  seemed  to  be  so  fresh  that  I  dis-  on  the  snow.  I  followed  and  followed 
mounted,  tied  up  my  horse,  and  pro-  my  sheep,  now  and  then  stopping  to  use 
ceeded  on  foot.  The  track  was  gigantic,  my  glass,  because  the  tracks  were  so 
and  as  it  led  right  in  the  direction  of  the  fresh  that  I  fancied  he  ought  to  be  in 
habitation  of  this  particular  old  ram,  I  sight ;  but  I  could  not  get  a  glimpse  of 
knew  it  must  be  his  foot  ;  so  I  deter-  him,  and  so  imagining  that  he  must  be 
mined  to  follow  him  all  day  if  necessary  further  off  than  I  had  supposed,  I  still 
on  the  chance  of  a  shot.  I  left  my  bag  followed  the  tracks  till  I  got  near  the  top 
and  luncheon,  took  off  my  coat,  and  of  a  mountain  which  forms  a  ridge  or 
prepared  myself  for  a  long  and  arduous  offshoot  from  the  gigantic  mass  of 
climb.  Long's  Peak. 

As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  sheep        Near  the  top  of  this  ridge  was  a  notch, 

was  travelling  along  a  very  steep  moun-  through  which,  as  I  got  nearer,  I  could 

tain  side  all  covered  with  loose  stones,  see  that  the  tracks  Ted.     I  hurried  as 

and  though  I  was  in  moccasins,  which  much  as  possible,  thinking  to  myself  that 

Me  the  best  wear  for  hunting,  I  could  he  could  not  be  very  far  off,  and  that  in 

not  move  without  making  a  noise,  and  I  all  probability  when  I  got  to  the  top  and 

started  my  sheep.     After  walking  about  looked   down   through   the  notch   into 

half  an  hour  I  came  to  the  place  where  Willow  Park  beyond  I  should^  see  him 
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somewhere  below  me,  and  have  a  good  gave  up  the  search  for  them,  and  began 

chance  of  a  shot,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  to  look  for  my  horse,  but  could  not  find 

stalk.    I  him. 

When  I  reached  the  top  I  found  the        It    sounds    very    easy  to  remember 

tracks  led  down  through  the  notch  about  where  you  left  your  horse,  and  to  find 

twenty    or    thirty     yards,    and     then  him,  but  it  is  not  such  a  simple  matter 

stopped  ;   and  on  looking  about  me  I  when  it  is  pitch  dark,   when   there  is 

discovered  that  my  friend,  this  crafty  nothing  particular  to  mark  the  spot,  and 

old  ram,  had  gone  down  a  little  way  so  when  you  have  the  whole  of  Colorado  to 

as  to  deceive  me,   had  then   made  a  look  in.     I  did  not  know  what  to  do.    I 

violent  leap  on  one  side,  gone  straight  could  have  walked  back  in  two  or  three 

back  again  through  the  notch,  climbed  hours'  time,  and  would  have  done  so, 

up  to  the  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  there,  but  I  was  afraid  to  leave  my  horse  out 

and   no    doubt   had   been    looking    at  all  night,  lest  he  should  freeze  to  death, 

me  and  laughing  as  I  toiled  laboriously  He   was   not  hitched  up  by  the  bridle 

up  the  hillside  after  him  until  I  got  un-  merely,  but   securely   fastened  with   a 

pleasantly   near,  when  he  had   started  strong  new  lariat,  which  he  could  not 

off  in  the  direction  of  the  top  of  Long's  possibly  have  broken,  so  I  kept  hunting 

Peak.     It  was  now  about  three  o'clock  about  until  eventually  I  found  the  poor 

in  the  afternoon,  and  of  course  I  had  to  beast..     How  glad  he  was  to  sec  me  ! 

give  up  the  chase  and  scramble  down  No  doubt  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 

the  mountain    as  best   I   could.     The  be  deserted. 

ground  was  so  dangerous  that  I   was        It  was  a  difficult  job  to  get  home,  for 

obliged  to  go  very  carefully,  and  it  was  I  had  to  lead  the  horse  a  long  way  down 

dark  before  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  the  hillside,  over  ground  thickly  strewn 

deep  ravine.  with  fallen  trees,  and  the  night  was  pitch 

I  was  very  tired  by  this  lime,  having  dark.     I  blundered  and  stumbled,  and 

been  up  before  daylight,  and  working  I  swore,  and  he  swore,  if  a  horse  can 

bard  all  day  with  nothing  to  eat ;  and  I  swear,   and  stumbled   and  blundered  ; 

was  getting  awfully  cold  also,  for  I  had  and  we  bad  a  very  bad  time  of  it  alto-  , 

left  my  coat  behind.     However,  I  had  gether  till  we  got  on  more  level  ground, 

to  climb  up  the  opposite  slope,  which  I  and  I  was  able  to  get  on  his  back  and 

eventually  succeeded  in  doing,  and  then  make  rapid  progress.     We  reached  the 

had  to  look  for  my  coat,  but  could  not  shanty,  pretty  tired,  about  eleven  o'clock 

find  it  anywhere.     Then  I  searched  for  at  night.     That  old  ram  had  fooled  me 

my  luncheon  bag,  but  could  not  find  that  completely,  and  I  have  never  since  had 

either.  a  chance  of  paying  him  out  for  it. — 

It  was  pitch  dark  by  this  time,  so  I  Nineteenth  Century. 


WEATHER  AND  MORALS. 

Among  the   external  conditions  that  quired  papers  which  are  always  at  the 

influence  morality,  the  weather  has  hard-  bottom  of  the  file  when  you  think  they 

ly   received  sufficient   attention.      Bad  are  at  the  top  ;  in  horses  that  fall  lame 

drainage,      overcrowding,      superfluous  on  the  one  day  out  of  three  hundred  and 

public- houses,  all  have  had  ample  con-  sixty-five  when  you  most  of   all    want 

sideration.    But  the  one  influence  affect-  them;   in    railway    trains,    which    ate 

ing  all  ages  and  all  classes  alike,  I  mean  always  delayed  when  you  arrive  at  the 

the   pure    spirit    of    contradictiousness  station  early,  and  leave  punctually  to  the 

characteristic  of  our  English  weather,  momentwhen  you  are  half  aminutelate. 

has  never  been  fairly  estimated.     There  But  this  element  of  perversity  is  most 

is  a  spirit  of  what  old  nurses  call  "  con-  potent  of  all  in  the  weather  :    witness 

Irairiness"   deep    seated    in    things  in  bitter  east  winds  in  late  Easters  after 

general  ;  in  drawers  that  will  not  open  a   genial   outburst   of   spring  ;    witness 

when  you  want    them,   and    stick  fast  streaming  Whitsunlides  after  a  month  of 

when  you  want  them  to  shut ;  in   re-  cloudless  skies.     If  we  could  add  up  in 
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one  sum  all '  the  profane  language,  pee-  very  different  thing  from  the  prevention 

vish  tempers,  needless  potations,  home  of  rain  on  any  particular  day.     But  we 

quarrels,    childish    mis  demeanors,    and  can  certainly  bring  on   rain  if  we  only 

domestic  chastisements  clearly  traceable  choose  to  pay  the  price  for  it,  and  per- 

iD  the  course  of  one  year  to  provoking  haps  the  discharge  of  rain  on  one  day 

weather,  we  should  find  that  moralists  would  prevent  its  falling  on  the  next.  It 

and  social  reformers  have  here  neglected  has  been  noticed,  I  believe,  that  almost 

a  very  potent  power  of  temptation.     It  every  great  battle  has  been  followed  by 

may  he  replied  that  social  reformers  deal  a  shower  of  rain  ;  and  the  phenomenon 

only  with  removable  evils,  and  that  the  is  attributed  to  atmospheric  concussions 

weather  is  hopelessly  incorrigible,  while  produced  by  the  amount  of  gunpowder 

moralists  can  only  give  us  the  cheap  ad-  exploded.     A   mock   bombardment    of 

vice  to  grin  and  bear  it  as  we  may.    But  London  from  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  would 

in  these  times  of  scientific  surprises   the  perhaps  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 

true   age   of   magic    and    wizardry,  the  clearing  the  air  of  rain  in  preparation 

word  impossible  is  rapidly  falling  out  of  for    the   "Derby;"   but  processes    are 

use,  except  in  the  familiar  language  of  cheapened  by  the  progress  of  discovery, 

conventional  exaggeration.  and   perhaps  the  same  thing  may   be 

No,  there  is  no  absolute  impossibility  effected  hereafter  at  a  lower  figure, 
about  human  control  of  the  weather —  What  may  not  be  expected,  for  in- 
within  limits,  of  course.  We  cannot  stance,  from  this  new-born  power  of 
change  the  order  of  the  seasons,  nor  re-  electricity  which  we  have  just  succeeded 
verse  their  character.  To  do  this  would  in  bottling  up  hke  the  Arab  siory-teller's 
involve  a  remodelling  of  the  solar  sys-  Afritc,  for  use  whenever  required?  If 
tern  ;  aitd  great  as  is  my  confidence  in  we  can  catch  the  wandering  forces  of 
"the  coming  race,"  I  do  not  credit  them  winds  and  tides  and  streams,  and  im- 
ather  with  the  power  to  accomplish  that,  prison  them  in  electric  cells,  to  be  set  to 
or  with  the  wisdom  that  would  justify  work  where  they  are  wanted,  the  smoke 
even  a  desire  for  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  of  London  and  our  big  towns  will  be- 
they  will  ever  have  come  a  wanton  atrocity,  to  be  blown 
,.  ,  ,.,  .  .  away  forever  by  the  breath  of  public  in- 
A.a  ,j!^S"m„\ZSf'  dignation.  With  smoke  »ill  go  tog,  and 
With  fog  an  immense  deal  of  bronchitis 
Yet  that  the  time  may  come  when,  if  a  and  bad  temper.  But  that  is  not  all. 
whole  nation  concurs  in  the, desire  to  Rain,  us  well  as  other  elements  of 
have  a  fine  day  on  a  particular* date,  the  weather,  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
matter  may  be  arranged,  is  quite  con-  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
ceivable.  And  only  think  to  what  an  indeed  is  shown  by  thunder  showers, 
indefinite  extent  the  value  of  bank  holi-  Now,  if  we  can  convert  every  moving 
days,  for  instance,  would  be  increased  if  force  of  nature  into  stored-up  electricity, 
that  could  be  done  '  Why  not  7  Civi-  we  may  accumulate  any  conceivable 
Itzation  certainly  affects  climate,  and  amount  of  it.  And  if  so,  who  shall  set 
climate  involves  weather.  Much  as  we  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  our  power  to  ad- 
complain  of  our  capricious  skies,  they  just  the  balance  of  electric  currents  be- 
are  by  no  means  such  dreary  tissues  of  tween  earth  and  air  and  clouds  ?  It  was 
mug^ness  and  mist  as  are  pictured  by  thought  a  wonderful  achievement  of  Dr. 
contmental  critics.  Southern  notions  Franklin  to  draw  down  lightning  out  of 
about  our  climate  are  traditional  from  the  sky.  But  it  will  be  a  still  greater 
Roman  times,  and  were  justified  then  by  thing  to  put  it  back  again  ;  yetsurely  by 
the  prevalent  and  oppressive  humidity  no  means  impossible.  At  any  rate,  be 
of  an  island  densely  clothed  with  wood,  that  as  it  may,  in  our  growing  control 
But  the  clearing  of  our  forests  has  re-  of  the  immeasurable  force  of  electricity, 
duced  our  rainfall,  lessened  our  rivers,  there  is  certainly  the  "  promise  and  po- 
dried  up  our  bogs,  and  diminished  our  tency"  of  human  dominion  over  the  air 
fogs,  except  of  course  in  London,  where  as  well  as  over  the  sea  and  land.  Arti- 
Ihey  are  maintained  by  exceptional  and  ficial  thunder-shocks  may  so  shake  the  at- 
clearly  preventable  causes.  No  doubt  mosphere  that  it  will  deposit  its  rain  at 
the  general  diminution  of  humidity  is  a  our  bidding,  and  so  we — in  the  persons 
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of  our  great- great -grandchildTen — may  strikes  an  anful  pause.  What  was  that  ? 
at  least  be  able  to  secure  one  fine  day  at  Away  go  naked  feet,  under  fiuttering 
our  discretion.  The  clerk  of  the  weather  night-dresses,  pattering  towards  the  win- 
office  will  no  longer  be  a  myth.  Or,  like  dow.  And  oh  !  the  dismay  that  bursts 
many  another  myth,  he  will  turn  out  to  through  the  upraised  blind.  "  Rain  !" 
be  a  proof  of  the  deep  prophetic  instinct  "It  will  soon  be  over."  "No,  it 
buri&d  under  human  igDorance.  Like  won't ;  we  can't  go,  that's  all."  At 
the  seven-league  boots  realized  in  rail-  this  imprudent  affectation  of  a  resigned 
ways,  like  Puck's  girdle  round  the  earth,  temper;on  the  part  of  a  cynic  aged  eight, 
now  almost  achieved  by  the  electric  tele-  an  epicurean  of  four  raises  a  tearful  howl 
graph,  he  too  will  be  embodied — and  I  of  protest.  "  They  can  go  in  a  omli- 
do  not  envy  hiro  his  post.  bus,"  he  pathetically  argues ;  "  the  rain 

One  fine  day  determinable  when  want-  can't  wet  them  in  a  omlibus. "  But 
ed  for  a  national  holiday — surely  that  is  the  cynic,  like  all  his  tribe,  finding 
not  an  extravagant  stretch  of  presump-  a  consolation  for  his  own  chagrin  in 
tion.  Yet  its  mfluence  not  only  on  en-  rasping  the  sore  places  of  others, 
joyment,  but  on  morals,  would  be  enor-  maintains  stoutly  that  it  is  out  of  (be 
mous.  Philanthropists  are  moved  to  question,  and  that  the  whole  project  is 
pity  by  disease  and  toil,  while  they  over-  at  an  end.  So  high  does  the  argument 
look  the  yet  more  prevalent,  slinging,  rise  that  the  deputy- mother,  aged  ten, 
insufferable  irritation  caused  by  disap-  finds  all  her  arts  ineffectual  to  quell  the 
pointmcnt  of  little  pleasures.  After  all  dispute.  The  parents  are  roused  sooner 
it  is  only  a  small  minority  of  any  class  than  they  intended.  The  father  mutters 
or  age  that  is  affected  by  disease  on  any  something  like  a  curse  on  his  native  cli- 
one  day.  Under  Factory  Acts,  and  mate  as,  after  a  glance  at  the  window. 
Education  Codes,  and  School  Boards,  he  endeavors  to  renew  his  slumbers  ; 
childhood  is  for  the  most  part  saved  and  the  mother  quits  her  couch  to  soothe 
from  mechanical  toil.  But  when  a  the  clamor  of  the  children  by  insincere 
general  holiday  rises  with  a  dim  wet  promises  of  a  speedy  clearing  up. 
dawn,  and  thirty  million  pairs  of  expect-  From  that  moment  begins  a  long  day 
ant  eyes  look  out  on  streaming  Streets  of  hope  deferred,  weariness,  bickering, 
or  lanes  where  all  anticipation  is  drowned  and  finally  of  illicit  compensations  worse 
in  an  instant,  all  ages  and  classes  alike,  than  all  the  petty  miseries  they  are  de- 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  last  signed  to  heal.  Breakfast  is  neglected 
more  bitterly  than  the  rest,  suffer  the  through  patching  of  the  clouds.  In  the 
pang  of  disappointment.  In  such  a  case  following  hour  the  father,  pestered  by 
the  trouble  of  one  household  is  a  type  of  being  asked  for  the  fiftieth  time  over  his 
a  hundred  thousand  similar  woes,  and  so  newspaper  and  pipe  whether  it  will  soon 
rises  to  the  grim  dignity  of  calamity.  be  fine,  threatens  to  box  the  next  ques- 

The  domestically  disposed  workman  tioner's  ears.   Dr.  Watts's  poetic  aphor- 

has  laid  his  plans  in  a  family  council  of  ism  as  to  the  special  interest  shown  by 

many  sessions  for  weeks  gone  by,  and  Satan   in    idle    hands    receives  ample 

stored  his  pocket  with  convenient  silver  illustration.      The    diplomatic   mother, 

coin.     His  little  woman  has  washed  and  in    despair  of  any  change,    opens    one 

mended    and    trimmed    till    her   heart  of    her   carefully   stored   baskets,   and 

quickens  and  her  eye  brightens  as  she  with    some  of    the  contents    sets    the 

thinks  of  the  admirable   spectacle  her  youngsters   to   play  at  shop.     But  the 

five    youngsters    will    form  among  the  game  has  less  attractions  than  usual,  and 

holiday  crowd.     The  children  arc  awake  does  not  prevent  furtive  excursions  into 

from  five  o'clock,  whispering  together  the  wet,  from  which  the  wanderers  are 

in  bed  of  their  schemes  for  donkeys,  angrily  recalled  only  to  asseverate  that 

and  sherbet,  and  merry-go-rounds,  and  "it  is  just  leaving  oS. "     Incantations 

swings.     They  are  counting  over  accu-  to  the  rain  "to  go  away,   and  come 

mulated  pence  and  half-pence,  the  pre-  again  another  day,"  are  for  a  time  popu- 

mature  wisdom  of  some  careful  young  lar  ;  but  the  infant  hierophants  have  not 

woman  of  ten  meanwhile  preaching  care  the    perseverance   of   Baal's    priests    in 

and  economy.  Alas,  the  dash  of  a  bitter  Elijah's  time,  though  they  also  cut  them- 

rain-laden    gust    against    the    window  selves  with   knives — intended  for  shop 
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purposes — and  roar  when  they  see  the  one;  but  the  days  Rxed  for  these  special 
blood.  Dinner  is  cold  and  comfortless,  entertainments,  by  a  singular  persistency 
having  been  intended  for  consumption  of  ill-luck,  almost  uniformly  turned  out 
under  sunny  skies  and  leafy  trees  and  wet.  However  bright  the  skies  had 
after  this  ineffectual  diversion  the  house-  been,  however  promising  ihe  morning, 
hold  falls  helplessly  into  chaos.  The  the  approach  of  (he  hour  forthe concert 
streaming  waterspout  or  swollen  channel  was  sure  to  be  signalized  by  gathering 
offers  resistless  inducement  to  hydraulic  clouds  and  showers  of  rain.  Very  often 
or  embanking  experiments,  and  one  the  band  had  to  be  dismissed — I  believe 
drenchedchild  after  another  is  deposited  with  half  pay — and  rarely,  indeed,  did 
in  bed,  not  without  slaps  on  the  way  the  weather  allow  a  full  attendance, 
thither.  The  worn-out  woman  quarrels  "  Er  hat  Peck,"  said  a  German  friend, 
with  her  husband,  rendered  peevish  by  whose  conversation  I  cultivated  for  its 
confinement,  and  he  betakes  himself  to  idiomatic  vigor,  "  der  Mensch  hat  Pech" 
the  Jolly  Dragon  hard  by,  leaving  mother  (*'  The  fellow  has  bad  luck  ;"  literally, 
and  daughter  to  nag  at  each  other.  Late  pitch).  And  it  stuck  to  him  like  pitch, 
at  night  he  returns,  with  lightened  purse  He  grew  morose,  intemperate,  reckless  ; 
and  muddled  brain,  to  awake  the  next  and  after  I  left  I  heard  that  he  disap- 
morning  indisposed,  or  perhaps  iocapac-  peared,  leaving  his  creditors  to  pay 
ttated,  for  work.  How  different  would  themselves  as  they  could.  Every  one 
all  have  been  had  the  weather  been  fine!  has  to  face  losing  speculations  ;  but 
But  the  troubles  and  sins  of  that  disap-  when,  as  in  this  case,  an  improbable  and 
pointed  household  must  be  multiplied  incalculable  run  of  coincidences  seems 
by  many  thousands,  if  we  would  esli*  to  suggest  a  spiteful  conspiracy  of  natu- 
mate  the  disaster  of  a  rainy  holiday.  Is  ral  forces  against  a  man,  there  is  a  ten- 
it  not  strange,  then,  that  so  little  atten-  dency  to  vexation  and  foolish  anger, 
tiun  should  have  been  paid  to  the  con-  which  is  a  sad  provocative  of  reckless- 
nectton  between  weather  and  morals  ?  ness.  At  the  present  time  the  fanners 
Give  us  the  power  of  securing  one  fine  of  Great  Britain  are  in  no  amiable  tem- 
day,  ye  men  of  science,  and  you  will  ac-  per.  It  is  said  they  have  no  intelligent 
complish  far  more,  not  only  for  human  notion  of  the  real  causes  of  their  dis- 
happiness  but  for  human  morals,  than  tress  ;  and,  perhaps,  that  may  be  so 
you  are  ever  likely  to  achieve  by  futile  But  one  of  their  worst  temptations  to 
wranglings  about  apes  and  their  hippo-  unreason  is  a  bitter,  blind  sense  of  a 
campus  minor  !  general  conspiracy  against  them  due 
But  arrangements  about  tfle  weather  more  than  anything  else  to  the  singular 
must  Dot,  any  more  than  prophecy,  be  run  of  bad  weather  they  have  endured 
of  private  interpreUtion.     The  fact  that  for  years  past, 

it  is  Ihe  young  squire's  twenty-first  But  vocations  far  higher  than  those 
birthday  could  never  be  a  sufficient  rea-  of  hotelkeepers  or  farmers  are  liable  to 
son  for  keeping  a  whole  county  without  the  blight  of  weather.  Among  those  de- 
needed  rain.  Under  any  circumstances  nominations  for  instance,  with  whom 
therefore,  the  relation  between  weather  preaching  is  the  chief  part  of  public 
andmoralswillalwayscallforself-control  services,  many  a  young  aspirant  to  pul- 
and  philosophy.  More  people  than  is  ..pit  honors  has  been  very  literally 
usually  supposed  owe  their  demoraliza-  damped  and  discouraged  by  a  succes- 
tion  and  ruin  to  the  chances  of  weather,  sion  of  wet  Sundays.  Mr.  Chrysostom 
Some  years  ago  I  was  staying  a  few  miles  Jones,  considered  by  his  college  a  prom- 
out  of  a  large  German  town,  at  a  hotel  ising  young  orator,  is  appointed  to 
the  grounds  of  which  were  frequent-  "  supply"  for  a  month  the  vacant  pulpit 
ed  by  pleasure-seeking  citizens.  The  of  "  Bcthesda"  in  a  large  town.  Going 
landlord  obtained,  for  a  consideration,  in  the  fulness  of  his  self-confidence,  he 
the  services  of  a  regimental  band,  and  pictures  to  himself  overflowing  congre- 
arrangcd  a  series  of  outdoor  concerts,  gations  and  an  enthusiastic  invitation  to 
The  ordinary  hotel  business  was  small,  assume  the  pastorate.  let  us  not  be 
and  he  depended  very  largely  upon  these  too  hard  on  him  ;  he  has  zeal  and  devo- 
entertainments  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  tion  as  much  as  most.  But  this  is  not 
way.     The  season  was  generally  a  fine  exactly  an  apostolic  age.     It  is  rather 
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like  the  time  in  which  the  Preacher  wrote  and  if  we  waited  for  such,  what  a  clos- 
that  "  wisdom  is  good  with  an  inherit-  ing  of  pulpits  there  would  be  !  This 
ance,"  by  which,  of  course,  I  under-  young  man  is  not  wholly  vain,  nor 
stand  him  to  mean  that  without  the  lat-  worldly.  The  warmth  of  sympathy 
ter  conditiun  wisdom  is  of  small  account,  would  kindle  moral  excitement  and  sin- 
And  perhaps  Chrysostom  Jones  reasons  cere  earnestness  in  him.  And  if  the  ele- 
within  himself  that  Bethesda,  frequented  ments  of  grace  in  him  should  succumb 
by  wealthy  manufacturers,  would  be  a  to  disappointed  ambition,  he  will  only 
very  good  substitute  for  the  inheritance  too  sadly  illustrate  the  little-considered 
in  his  case  lacking.  But  unfortunately  relation  between  weather  and  morals, 
the  manufacturers  frequent  Bethesda  for  But  why  do  we  only  look  at  this  rela- 
the  most  part  only  on  fine  Sundays,  be-  lion  on  the  dark  side  ?  Ungrateful  that 
cause  I  tiiey  have  removed  from  the  we  are,  so  long  as  there  is  light  and 
dwellings  of  their  fathers  and  have  shade  in  our  lot,  nine-tenths  of  us  run 
erected  villas  in  the  suburbs.  And  these  to  sulk  and  shiver  in  the  gloom  rather 
particular  Sundays  ace  not  fine.  The  than  bask  while  we  may  in  the  sun. 
first  is  so  wet  that  even  the  deacons  are  How  often  does  a  bright  holiday  morn- 
not  all  in  their  places,  and  so  empty  are.  ing  quicken  a  weary  man's  blood  and 
the  pews  that  Chrysostom  might  at  ran-  inspire  his  courage  and  renew  his  inter- 
dom  fire  off  a  pistol  instead  of  his  ser-  est  in  life  !  How  often  does  a  chance 
mon  jvitb  almost  as  little  chance  of  hit-  meeting,  amid  a  group  rejoicing  in 
ting  any  one.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  com-  sunshine  and  festivity,  give  both  the 
prenensive  a  refutation  of  Tyndall,  opportunity  and  the  desire  for  reconcili- 
Huxley,  Darwin,  and  all  other  expo-  ation  of  embittered  foes  !  The  wife  of 
Dents  of  "  shallow  infidelity,"  should  be  a  dissipated  man  has  won  half  the  battle 
delivered  to  a  handful  of  steaming  mill-  for  his  reform  when  she  can  give  him  to 
girls  and  damp  Sunday-school  children,  feel  the  pure  sweetness  of  innocent 
But  the  inexperienced  candidate  is  like  pleasure  with  her  and  his  children, 
a  charged  gun  at  full  cock.  The  trigger  There  is  something  tragic  in  her  specu- 
is  touched  and  off  he  must  go.  It  is  lalions  about  the  weather  truly.  But 
only  to  be  hoped  that  reports  of  his  when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  skies 
marvellous  intellectual  feat  may  bring  smile,  and  the  breeze  blows  softly, 
more  hearers  another  time.  Bui  the  nature  wears  to  her  the  face  of  a  benefi- 
hope  is  delusive.  He  feels  that  he  is  cent  Providence,  and  through  the  heart 
not  understood,  and  this  so  flattens  his  of  the  world  there  beats  the  Love  that 
oratorical  points  that  he  cannot  even  conquers  stn.  Or  see  those  wagonloads 
keep  his  hearers  awake.  In  the  evening  of  merry  children  that  file  through  the 
the  deacons  express  a  polite  regret  that  faint,  sickly  summer  air  of  East  London 
the  bad  weather  keeps  so  many  friends  streets  towards  the  Open  glades  of  £p- 
away.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  next  ping.  Visible  to  the  sympathetic  soul, 
Sunday  morning,  poor  Chrysostom  as  he  and  brighter  than  the  sun  at  noonday, 
rises  should  scan  the  sky  at  least  as  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or 
eagerly  as  the  open  Bible  on  his  dress-  sea,"  b^t  only  in  the  hearts  and  con- 
in  g- table  ?  Alas!  a  faint  promise  of  sciences  of  mankind,  follows  and  clothes 
sunshine  changes  to  drizzle,  and  various^  that  procession  with  a  spiritual  halo. 
domestic  discussions  of  the  previous  Pity  for  the  neglected  human.  brother- 
Sunday's  performance  have  not  encour-  hood,  faith  in  the  method  of  Christ,  are 
aged  any  general  resolve  to  face  the  the  inspiration  there.  But  if  any  one 
weather.  The  youth  may  rebuke  him-  doubts  how  far  the  highest  affections  of 
self,  may  strive  sincerely  against  his  own  the  soul  can  be  quickened  or  slacked  by 
half- heartedn ess.  But  ambition  has  too  influences  of  air  and  sky,  let  him  corn- 
much,  and  faith  too  little,  to  do  with  pare  the  diaggled  lassitude  and  weary 
his  work  as  yet  ;  and  therefore  he  feels  anxiety  of  children  and  teachers  return- 
baffled,  chagrined,  humiliated,  and  in  ing  after  a  persistently  wet  day  with  the 
another  week  or  two  begins  to  suspect  bright  triumph  that  sits  on  all  faces 
he  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  "  A  wise  when  the  skies  have  been  propitious. 
suspicion,"  say  you  ?  Ah,  my  friend,  a  In  that  triumph  there  is  mote  than 
Paul  or  a  Wesley  is  a  rare  phenomenon  ;  pleasurable  satisfaction  ;  there  is  a  full 
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sense  of  the  beauty  of  a  religion  which,  profit;  children  are  scoulih^  as  a  per- 

as   the  children    sing    with  heart  and  sonal  insultall  hints  of  rain  ;  wives  are 

voice —  reckoning  onihe  prospect — to  thousands 

"  never  was  designed  of  them  sd  unwonted— o£  a  few   happy 

To  make  out  pleasures  less. "  hours   with    the   lover  of    their  girlish 

memories  ;   even'  preachers  and  orators 

So  when  we  tap  our  barometers,  or  are  reckoning  i  the  prob'able  size  of  the 

try  to  read  ihe  tokens  of  the  sky,  it  may  audiences  they  are  to  influeijoe  ;  and  if 

do  us  no  harm  to  remember  that  alter-  the  clouds  should  gather  blalckness  and 

natives  of  ease  or  struggle  in  the  moral  the  showers  coipe  down,  let^us  devoutly 

life  are  being  prepared  for  millions  by  say,  Heaiven  help' them  all  to  patience 

the  powers  of  the  air.     Entertainers  of  and  self-control ! — Gooif  Wortis. 

mankind    are    nursing    their  hopes  of 
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BY    A.    H,    BAYNES.-   ■  ,    -     .       y   .. 

"This  is  a   subject,"  says  Matthew  schoolboys?  .   Finally, .  is .  our  teaching 

Araold,  writing  of  school  and  university  to  be. ultimately  altogether  secular,  or  is 

education,    "  which    can    no  more   be  religion  in.  any  way,  and  if.  so  in  what 

known  without  being  treated  compara-  way,  to  be  retained  ? 

tively  than  anatomy  can  be  known  with-  -i  These  are  questions  of  principle.     To 

out  beiijg  treated  comparatively."  -  H  pass  on  to  criticism  of  details  before  wc 

the  comparison  of  university  life  abroad  -have  any  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  we  are 

can  do  anything  to  enlighten,  us  as  to  trying  .to/crtate,  is  merely  lo  continue 

which  are  the  defects  and  which  the  ad-  ^hat  haphazard  tinkering. which  English 

vantages  of  our  own  system,  there  has  reformers  .are  so  fond  of.     It  maybe 

never  been  a  time  at  which '  that  com-  answered,  that,  although  our  universities 

paiison  was  more  needed,  than,  at  pres-.  (and  for  that  matter  our  Constitution  and 

ent.     The  commission  which  has,  been  our  ^National  Gharch).  are  compromises 

sitting  since  1877  will  soon  be:ready  to  between  two  systems,  still  in  practice  they 

lay    its    proposals    before    Parliament. 1  arefbyrid. to  work  fairly  well.     But  this 

Meanwhile  the  criticisms  of  its  work  and  is:nd  reason  .Wiiy  we  should  not  see  that 

the  outtnes  of  every   kind  and'  from  at  :least  any  changes  we  make  are  con- 

every  quarter  seem  to  show  that  there  in  ^i,stehlly.  determined  by  a  definite  idea, 

no. agreement  of  opinion  even.astothd  At.anyffatti  it  .cannot  but.b&useful  to 

geatiral.  principles    on     which,  reform  look  foriarmoment  at  the  pGerman  uni- 

should  be  conducted..  .  Is  the  university,  versities,  which  are  at  least  consistent  ; 

or  the  college  system  to  prevail  <>>  I^  the  and   if,  uafiter  .all;  jwe    prefer   our  own 

■  all-absorbiriginflucnceof  thecompetitivc  anomalous- mixture  of  college  and  uni- 

system  to  be  allowed  to  go  onJncreas-  versity;  cramiand  culture,  we  do  it  with 

ing? '  If.  so,  how  is  any.hope  to  beheld  our  eyes  open.  -1 

out  to  a  .professor- who  rCfusesto  be!  j  I  have  .used  the  phrase  ".  Lernfrei- 
limited  to, a  digest  of  ',' tips, ".  of  secur-  heit.".^In. considering  a  German  slu- 
ing an. audience, worthy ,of, his, efforts  ?.  dent's  course  there^.is  perhaps,  nothing 
Arc  we  content  that  bur  universities  which  strikes  an  .Englishman  so  much 
dibuld  continue  to  be  upper,  schools  ?  as  his  freedomfrbmvrtstraint.  I  ^ball 
Or  are  we  to  make  an  effort  'after  soVne-  have  something  to  say  later  on  about 
thing  worthy  of  the  name  ai  umversity  free,dj0m  in  the , matter  of  .discipline  ;  at 
culture  and  research?  Is  there  to  bea  present  lam  speaking  of.  the  freedom  in 
less  «r  more  of  "  Lehrfreiheit "  and  choice  and  manner  of  study.  :Thereis 
"  Lerhfreiheit  ?"  Are]  our  professors  at  the  outset  no  matriculation  examina- 
to  be  undpi'less  or  more  stringent  liihi-  lion,  Sio  "necessary  subjects"  to'be  got 
tations  than  before  ?  Are  our  uiider-  up  for  preliminary  exafiiinations  of  any 
graduates  to  be  treated  less  or  more  like  kmd.     The    mathematician    needs    no 
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classics,  the  theologian  no  mathematics,  were  covered  in  a  single  semester's  lec- 

AU  the  annoyances  which  an  Oxford  or  tures.     Thercis,  however,  no  immediate 

Cambridge  undergraduate  meets  with  in  necessity  to  come  to  a  final  decision  as 

the  shape  of  matriculation,  "  Smalls,"  to  whom  you   will  hear.     (A   German 

or  "  Little  Go,"  have  been  disposed  of  professor     does     not     "  lecture,"     he 

before  the  German  has  left  school.*    In  "reads,"  and   the   student  "hears.") 

order  to  matriculate  it  is  only  necessary  There  is  not  only  no  restriction  as  to 

for  him  to  produce  the  certificate  of  his  what  lectures  the  student  attends,  but 

having  passed  the  exit  examination   of  there  is  every  facility  for  him  to  please 

his  school  or  gymnasium.     Armed  with  himself.     He  is  free  to  give  any  lecturer 

this  he  calls  at   the  university  offices,  a  trial  for  a  week  or  so.     This  attend* 

enters  his  name,  pays  his  fee,  and  re-  ance  in  the  capacity  rather  of  a  guest 

ceives  in  exchange  a  book  in  which  the  than  of  a  tegular  hearer  is  known  by 

list  of  his  lectures  is  to  be  entered,  and  the  term  "  Hospitiren."     After  a  week 

his  student's  card.     This  card  is  im-  or  two  the  student  is  expected  to  settle 

portant  as  a  means  of  identification,  and  down  to  the  lectures    he  prefers,    and 

in  this  respect  takes  the  place  of  the  cap  then   be   pays   the    proper   fees    to   the 

and  gown.     A  student  can  be  fined  {2s.)  qufeslor,    and    shortly  after    makes    a 

for  not  h.iving  it  in  his  pocket ;  but  on  formal  call  on  the  professor  to  obtain 

the  other  hand  he  has  no  interest  in  be-  hissignatureinthe"AnmeIdungs-buch." 

ing  without  it,  as  it  carries  with  it  cer-  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  10  say  a 

tain  privileges,  and  moreover,  in  matters  word  or  two  about  this  call,  though  we 

of  discipline,  delivers  himfromlhejuris-  shall  have  more  to  say  about  university 

diction  of  the  municipal  authorities.  etiquette  afterwards.       To  be    correct. 

At  the  time  of  matriculating  the  Stu-  the  student  is  usually  expected  to  make 
dent  selects  the  subject  which  he  intends  his  call  between  twelve  and  one,  attired 
to  study.  He  is  free  to  choose — philol-  in  full  evening  dress,  including  white 
ogy,  theology,  philosophy,  law,  raathe-  gloves.  This  is  not  Je  rigueur,  and  in 
matics,  science,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  fact  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner  is  hardly 
dnd  this  he  does  at  the  very  outset.  He  looked  for.  The  comic  part  of  the 
is  not  required  to  spht  up  his  course  by  proceeding  is  that  the  student  is  as  like- 
spending  half  of  it  in  continuation  of  ly  as  not  to  find  the  professor  in  that 
school  work.  He  is  a  specialist  from  most  unsavory  morning  costume  of  Gcr- 
the  first.  many,  which  consists  of  slippers,  dress- 

The  process  of  matriculation  is,  how-  ing  gown  (with  what  looks  very  like  a 

ever,  not  yet  complete.     Two  days  later  night-shirt  beneath),  and  long  pipe, 

he  is  summoned  before  the  pro-rector  The    days    of    "  Hospitiren"    being 

(who  corresponds  to  our  vice-chancellor),  over,  the  student  settles  down  to  his 

and    is   formally  admitted  by  shaking  lectures  for  the  semester.     And  no  light 

hands,  after  a  few  words  of  advice  and  work  is  before  him.     The  semester  lasts 

exhortation.                                    ,  about  four  months,  and  the  professors 

The   "  Lernfrelheit "   does   not  end  do  not    spare    themselves.       Speaking 

with  the  free  choice  of  a  faculty.     The  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  a 

next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  one's  professor  seldom  lectures  less  than  four 

lectures.     Unless  one  is  prepared  be-  hours  a  week.     Professor  Lotze,*  whom 

forehand  with  a  definite  programme,  this  I  heard  regularly  at  Gdttingen,  and  who 

is    often    no    easy   business.     Such    a  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  lec- 

wealth  of  subjects  appears  in  the  pro-  turcd  eight  hours  a  week.     I  have  heard 

fessors'  announcements  that  it  seems  as 

if  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge  •  Since  wriciog  the  above  I  have  heard  with 

-  great  regret  of  the  death  of  this  diatinguished 

philosopher.     By  his  voluminous  worlcs,   the 

*  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  (hat  a  step  result  of  a  life  of  profound  study,  lirst  in  med- 

wast  made  in  this  direction  in  England  when  icine  and  natural  science,  and  afterward  in  phi- 

what  is  called  the  "  Cenificate  EKaminalion"  losnphy,  he  being  dead  yet  Bpeakelh.     When 

was  instituted.     This  examination   is  held  at  the  translation,  now  in  course  of  publication 

the  public  schools,  and  the  certificate  of  hav-  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  comes  to  be  read  and 

ing  passed  It  exonerates  the  candidate   From  known   in    England,   his   title  Co    be    ranked 

"Smalls,"  and  in  many  cases  from  matricu-  among  the  foremost  of  the  philosophers  of  this 

lation,  at  Oxford.  century  will  be  acLcnowledged. 
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of  professors  who  lecture  on  an  average  in  this  way  from  the   "  Heft  "   of  a 

three  hours  daily  throughout  the  seines-  fellow-student,  and  they  are   a   perfect 

ter.*  reproduction  of  the  parts  of  bis  lectures 

The  manner  of  lecturini;  is  tolerably  dictated.     I   venture  to   doubt   if  any 

uniform  thioughout  the  German  univer-  Oxford    undergraduate's    notes   would 

siiies.     The  lecture-room  is  large  and  have  any  such  marked  value, 
bare,  with  rows  of  desks  and  a  raised        Returning  to  the  course  of  study  for 

seat  at    one    end.     Almost    invariably  the  degree,  we  find  throughout  ihe  same 

every  student  is  in  his  place  before  the  "  Lernfreiheit," 

quarter  past  the  hour  strikes,  Punctu-  Attendance  at  a  certain  number  of 
ally  at  the  stroke  of  the  quarter  Ihe  pro-  lectures  is  necessary,  but  this  require- 
fcssor  enters,  and  almost  before  he  is  in  ment  is  very  liberally  understood.  The 
his  seat  one  hears  the  invariable  in tro-  professor's  signature  in  the  "  Anmel- 
duction,  "  Meine  Herren,"  If  a  stu-  dungsbuch"  is  the  only  evidence  of  at- 
dent  is  late  he  receives  his  reproof  not  tendance  required  ;  and  this  signature 
from  the  professor,  but  from  the  scrap-  is  only  refused  in  cases  of  constant  non- 
ing  boots  of  his  fellow-students.  The  attendance.  The  professor  has  no  roll- 
common  plan  of  lecturing  is  to  spend  call,  and  in  the  larger  universities  has 
about  half  an  hour  in  tolerably  rapid  hardly  any  means  of  noting  who  is  pres- 
discussion  of  Ihe  subject,  and  the  re-  ent.  Very  commonly  attendance  at 
roaining  quarter  in  deliberate  dictation  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  semester 
of  a  summary  of  the  lecture.  The  ad-  would  secure  the  professor's  signature, 
vantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious,  and  it  Perhaps  the  most  important  depart- 
is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  adopted  ment  of  this  "  Freiheil  "  is  the  freedom 
in  England.  If  a  professor  lectures  to  pass  from  one  university  to  another 
throughout  slowly  enough  for  his  words  without  interruption  to  the  regular 
to  be  taken  down,  the  student  feels  that  course.  The  various  universities  of 
it  would  have  been  a  great  saving  of  Germany  form  one  system.  There  is 
time  if  the  lecture  had  been  printed,  almost  as  much  uniformity  among  them 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lecturing  is  as  among  the  different  colleges  in  Ox- 
rapid  throughout,  the  student's  notes  ford.  This  parity  of  system  makes  it  a 
are  disorderly  and  comparatively  use-  matter  of  perfect  ease  to  pass  from  one 
less,  and,  if  it  is  a  difficult  subject,  the  to  another.  The  only  formalities  to  be 
lecture  has  probably  done  him  little  observed  in  such  a  case  are  for  the  stu- 
good.  As  it  is,  a  student's  notes  do  not  dent  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  honorable 
represent  all  that  he  has  acquired,  but,  dismissal  from  the  university  he  is  leav- 
so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  perfectly  ing,  and  to  deposit  this,  together  with  a 
orderly  and  complete.  The  notes  are  small  fee,  with  the  secretary  of  Ihe  uni- 
alwai's  taken,  not  in  books,  but  in  small  rersity  he  is  joining,  and  he  is  then  ad- 
packets  of  paperstitched  together,  which  mitted  to  rematriculation  by  the  ordi- 
can  be  added  to  according  to  need,  and  nary  process  of  hand-shaking.  The 
these  MS.  notes  (or  "Heft,"  as  they  only  analogy  to  this  freedom  1  can  think 
are  called)  are  available,  not  only  for  of  in  England — and  that  so  faint  and 
the  student  himself,  but  for  any  one  distant  a  one  that  the  comparison  is 
studying  the  subject.  One  continually  almost  grotesque — is  the  partial  system 
sees    notices    posted   in    a    university,  of    intercollegiate    lectures.     If    every 

"  Wanted,  notes  of  Prof. 's  lectures  undergraduate  in  Oxford  were  free  to 

for  such  and  such  a  semester."  I  have  select  any  lecture,  on  any  subject  in  his 
in  my  possession  a  considerable  batch  of  department,  in  any  college,  his  freedom 
notes  of  Prof.  Lotze's  lectures,  copied  would  still  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
that  of  the  German  student.     The  latter 

*  I  mention  these  details,  because,  when  the  *>«  "^^^o'e  him  the  calendars  of  twenty 

propo»als  of  Ihe  Oxford  University  Commia-  universities.      He    IS    perfectly   free    tO 

•ion  wiih  regard  to  profewors   were   made  select  the  lectures  that  suit  him  best  in 

known,  exception  was  taken  not  merely  lo  the  any  one  of  them.     He  can    arrange  to 

which  materially  weakens  one's  sympathy  with  "undt  at   Leipzig  the  next,  and   Kuno 

their  otherwise  justifiable  dlsUke  of  restriction.  Fischer  at  Heidelberg  the  third.     The 
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advantages  of  this  freedom  are  obvious,  is  compelled  to  go  on  wasting  his  all-im- 

The  student  can  graduate  his  course  of  portant  mornings  in  attending  lectures 

lectures,  and  can  arrange  to  "  hear"  all  vhich  he  will  never  have  time  to  digest, 

the  most  distinguished  professors  on  his  till  the  schools  find  him  with  vast  stores 

subject    in  Germany.   DifiFerent   univer-  of  information  in  his  note-book  but  very 

sities  naturally  gain  special  reputation  little  in  his  head.     One  is  tempted  to 

for  particular  faculties  ;  but  this  repu-  question  in  such  cases  whether  this  en- 

tation  is  liable  to  continual  change  with  forced  attendance  is  not  a  confession 

the  change  of  professors,   and   is  not  of  weakness ;  whether  beneath  it  there 

constant  like  the   reputation   of  Cam-  is   not   a   suspicion    that   if   once   the 

biidge  for  mathematics,  and  Oxford  for  door    were  thrown    open    great    ouna- 

the  final  classical  school.     Berlin,   for  bers  of  undergraduates  might  find  that 

instance,  is  particularly  strong  at  present  there  are  better  places  for  really  hard 

in  the  faculty  of  history,  boasting  among  work  than  Oxford.     It  might  be  well  for 

its  professors  the  distinguished  names  of  us  if  we  imitated  the  Germans  and  had 

Ranke,  Droysen,  Traitscbke,  Mommsen  a  little  more  competition  among  the  tu- 

and  Curiius.     In  theology,  until  lately,  tors    and    lecturers,    and    a   tittle  less 

Bonn  had  a  great  reputation.     In  more  among  the  undergraduates.     But  of  this 

advanced  criticism  perhaps  G&ttingen  at  more  anon. 

present  takes  the  lead  with  RitschI,  We  have  now  accompanied  the  Ger- 
Schulze,  and  Duhm.  For  medicine  I  man  student,  somewhat  rapidly,  through 
believe  Vienna,  Strasburg,  and  Heidel-  his  matriculation  and  his  lectures,  ob- 
berg  have  the  pre-eminence.  Art  is  best  serving  specially  his  freedom  from  con- 
studied  at  Munich,  archsology  probably  straint.  We  come  next  to  the  process 
at  Berlin  under  Curtius  and  Mommsen.  of  graduation. 

There  are  other  minor  advantages  tn        It  will  be  observed  that   as  yet  we 

this  freedom  to  change  from  one  uni-  have  mentioned  no  university  examina- 

versity  to    another.      For  instance,   a  tion.     From  the  time  the  "  Abiturien- 

sludent  at  the  outset  of  his  course,  and  ten-Examen"  (the  examination  on  leav- 

fresh  from  the  severe  work  of  his  gym-  ing  the  gymnasium)  is  passed,  there  is 

oasium  examination,  often  avails  him-  no  further  examination  until  the  student 

self  of  his  liberty  to  enjoy  himself,  and  is  at  the  end  of  his  undergraduate  days, 

see  life  a   little    before    plunging  again  (At  Oxford  the  ordinary  number  of  ex- 

into  hard  work.     For  this  he  will  prob-  aminations  before  the  degree  is  five — 

ably  choose  a  university  where  the  life  matriculation,  responsions,  moderations, 

is  ■■  floit,"  such  as  Heidelberg  or  Jena,  divinity,  final — to  say  nothing  of  all  the 

After  a  semester  or  two  thus  passed  he  scholarship   examinations   which   many 

can  breakawayfrom  thecompanionships  undergraduates  take,  and  the  terming 

he  has  made,  and  start  afresh  in  a  new  "  collections"   which   are    common   to 

university  with   no  hindrance  (beyond  all.) 

the  habits  he  has  formed)  to  hard  work.  The  degree  examination  is  peculiar  in 
Students  even  change  their  universities  many  ways.  First,  it  is  a  private  indi- 
according  to  the  season,  choosing  Hei-  vidual  affair ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not 
delberg,  or  Bonn,  or  Jenaforthesummer  competitive.  About  half  a  year  before 
semester,  and  one  of  the  large  towns,  the  student  has  completed  his  six  semes- 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  or  Vienna,  for  the  win-  ters  he  makes  a  formal  application  to  be 
ter.  A  slight  instalment  of  such  liberty  examined,  sending  in  at  the  same  time 
is  sometimes  asked  for  at  Oxford.  An  his  "  Anmeldungs-buch"  with  the  sig- 
undergraduale  sometimes  finds  that,  natures  of  the  professors  whose  lectures 
what  with  the  numerous  lectures  he  is  he  has  attended.  If  these  papers  are 
expected  to  attend,  and  what  with  the  satisfactory  he  has  assigned  to  him  a 
social  distiactions  at  Oxford,  his  only  subject  (or  ralher,  I  believe,  a  choice  of 
chance  of  success  is  to  escape  for  a  term  subjects)  on  which  he  is  to  write  a  dis- 
to  a  serener  atmosphere,  whether  in  sertation.  This  work,  which  is  usually 
Germany  or  elsewhere.  Such  a  request  of  considerable  dimensions,  must  show 
is  sometimes  granted  ;  in  my  own  case  I  originality,  and  a  sufficiently  deep  and 
owed  much  to  such  indulgence.  But  it  wide  grasp  of  the  subject.  It  may  be 
is  often  refused  ;  and  the  undergraduate  noted,  in  passing,  what  a  dlfCerence  this 
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requirement  makes  in  Ihe  method  of  a  pervision  ;  and,  finally,  we  must  say  a 
roan's  study.  With  us  the  safe  man  is  word  about  his  expenses, 
the  one  who  ties  himself  down  most  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  Ger- 
closely  to  text-books  and  "  tips,"  while  man  universities  there  is  no  such  thing 
the  man  who  follows  his  bent  into  a  as  a  college  where  the  students  live  to- 
special  province  and  aims  at  originality  gether.  The  idea  of  the  college  within 
does  50  in  the  full  consciousness  that  the  university  is  more  or  less  that  of  a 
bis  method  probably  will  not  "  pay."  I  combination  of  school  supervision  with 
merely  mention  the  difference,  and  do  academical  culture.  Such  an  idea  is 
not  enter  on  the  question  whether  the  quite  foreign  to  -  the  German  system. 
German  "  Arbeit  "  could  be  introduced  From  the  moment  a  student  enters  the 
at  Oxford.  The  objection  is  probably  university  he  is  as  free  and  unfettered  as 
too  true,  that  in  the  general  state  of  cul-  any  other  citizen.  If  there  is  any  differ- 
tuie  with  us  such  a  dissertation,  in  aim-  ence,  it  is  in  his  favor.  The  tirst  thing 
iog  at  originality,  would  end  in  being  for  him  to  do  is  to  choose  a  lodging, 
mere  essay-writing  and  proportionately  The  student's  room  is  very  much  what 
shallow  and  vapid.  might  be  expected,  and  does  not  call  for 

If  the  "  Arbeit  "  is  considered  satis-  any  very  special  description.  It  is 
factory,  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  rest  probably  a  good  deal  more  simply  fur- 
of  the  examination.  But  here  again  nished  than  the  English  undergradu- 
great  freedom  is  allowed.  The  exami-  ate's.  Instead  of  the  pictures  of  school 
nation  being  a  private  and  separate  affair  and  college  elevens,  or  eights,  or  fif- 
for  each  student,  and  there  being  no  teens,  will  probably  be  found  photo- 
competition,  he  can  on  reasonable  graphs  of  the  student's  corps  ;  and,  in- 
grounds  obtain  a  postponement.  The  stead  of  cricket  bats  and  tennis  rackets, 
system  is  throughout  elastic,  and  pro-  old  "  SchlSgers"  (duelling  swords)  and 
ceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  student  basket  helmets.  The  German  takes 
is  no  longer  a.  schoolboy,  but  a  rational  much  less  pride  in  his  room  and  bestows 
being  in  earnest  in  the  search  for  knowl-  much  less  attention  on  it,  than  the  Eng- 
edge.  The  examination  is  vivd  voce,  lishman,  because  with  the  former  it  is  a 
and  occupies  some  hours.  It  must  be  mere  work  room.  He  seldom  entertains 
remembered,  however,  that  the  ground  his  friends  in  it.  There  are  none  of  the 
has  been  already  traversed  in  the  writ-  delightful  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  sup- 
ten  "Arbeit,"  and  that  that  is  the  per  parties  in  the  student's  room.  Not 
backbone  of  the  examination.  When  even  the  "  wine"  and  the  card  party 
the  vivd  voce  is  satisfactorily  passed,  the  take  place  in  the  student's  lodgings. 
candidate  is  eligible  for  the  Doctor's  de-  All  such  entertainments  are  given  at  the 
gree.  Shortly  afterwards  he  is  formally  restaurant  or  the  corps-room.  Possibly, 
presented  with  his  diploma.  He  has  however,  what  is  lost  in  social  enjoy- 
now  risen  out  of  that  in-Germany-much-  ment  by  the  absence  of  private  festivities 
to-be-pitied  class — the  great  untitled,"  is  gained  in  work.  Students  in  Germany 
and  henceforward  in  private  and  public  scarcely  ever  share  the  same  room,  and 
is  addressed  as  Herr  Doctor.  hence  the  "  Wohnung"  is  kept  rctigious- 

So  much  then  for  the  German  stu-  ly  for  each  man's  private  study. 

dent's  course  of  study  and  its  "  Frei-  The  social  element  of  Oxford  is  ad- 

heit."     We  might  follow  him  still  fur-  mitted  to  be  one  of  its  chief  advantages, 

ther  through  the  steps  which  answer  to  but  it  is  apt  to  be  carried  to  an  extent 

our  Fellowships;    but    before  we  part  that  sacrifices  a  man's  independence  and 

company    with   the    undergraduate    we  development.     There  is  a  sort  of  frenzy 

must  notice  how  he  lives,  how  he  amuses  to  have  many  friends  and  to  be  always 

himself,  to  what  extent  he  is  under  su-  with  them.     The   result   is   that  many 

— _ . . . . — ~-  men  are  never  alone — a  stale  of  things 

•  A    Gennan,    and    especially    a    German  which  is  as  fatal  to  moral   independence 

tradesman,  will  nse  the  most  praisewoTihy  in-  as  it  is  to  hard  work.     From   this,  as 

genuiiy  to  avoLd  addressing  you  as  plain  Herr  much    as     from     anylhing,    arises     ihat 

S[,"';r,J    S,^'firsr;dl„r,"oS.''-^  .,,»„„,.  or  pubHc  opinion  »hid,  n,ak,. 

If  you  have  not  even  this  distinciion,  you  are  j'  as  heinous  a  sm  to  wear  an   old-fash- 

ai  least  "  High  nell-bom  Mr  Jonea."  ioned  bat  as  it  would  be  to  go,tp  a  Dis- 
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senting  chapel  on  Sundays.  We  hear  cated  the  honor  of  his  corps  till  he  has 
sometimes  of  the  "solitude  of  great-  fought  his  way  through  all  the  other  No. 
ness" — a  phrase  which  might  profitably  3's.  To  bring  about  these  duels  he 
be  dropped  about  in  University  Club  either  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  fall- 
rooms.  At  Oxford  a  man  must  be  very  ing  foul  of  the  man  he  is  to  fight,  or  else 
great  or  a  very  marked  outsider  to  secure  he  sends  a  friend  who  politely  and  cere- 
'  much  of  this  solitude.  moniously  calls  on  his  opponent  with  a 
Passing  next  to  the  Gemaan  student's  formal      insult.       "  Empfehlung      von 

amusements,   we  come  immediately  to     Herrn und  er  schickt   Ihnen   ein 

the  perhaps  threadbare  theme  of  duel-  '  dummer  Junge.' "*    But   the  quarrel 

ling.     It  may  sound  strange  to  speak  of  may  be  provoked,  in  much  less  formal 

this  as  an  amusement,  but  I  have  done  manner,  by  a  push  or  a  refusal  to  make 

so  intentionally.     My  belief  is  that  the  room.      The  offended  party  thereupon 

best  explanation  of  the  persistence  of  offers  his  card  and  politely  asks  for  that 

the  institution  is  that  it  is  the  Gennan  of  his  opponent.     Everything  is  cere^ 

student's  one  and  only  active  amuse-  moniously  civil,      "  Darf  ich   um   die 

ment.     It  is  this  attribute  of  duelling —  Karte    bitten  ?"      "  Sehr    angenehm," 

viz,  that  it  meets  the  needs  which  in  This  exchange  of  cards  is  followed  up 

England  are   met  by  cricket,   rowing,  by  a  call  from  a  friend  of  the  offended 

football,  etc. — which  I  shall  try  to  point  party,  in  which  he  asks  if  tha  other  will 

out.     The    common   idea  is    that    the  withdraw  the  opprobrious  epithet.     The 

student  duel  is  simply  to  repel  an  insult,  common  form  of  refusal  would  be  "  Es 

and  that  the  system  is  kept  up  because  f^llt  mir  gar  nicht  ein"  ("  I  shouldn't 

the  German  student  is  particularly  pug-  think  of  it  ").    The  envoy  then  asks  for 

nacious  and  quarrelsome.     Neither  one  satisfaction,  and  the   duel  is  arranged, 

nor  the  other  of  these  ideas   is  true.  There  are  various  terms  on  which  the 

The  German  student  is  by  no   means  encounter  can  be  fixed,  according  to  the 

fiery,  and  is  remarkable  for  his  studied  aggravation  of  the  insult  or  the  ambition 

and  ceremonious  politeness.     Speaking  of    the  parties.     Within   the  limits  of 

only  of  ordinary  German  student  gath-  ordinary  student  duelling — which  is  with 

erings,  and  not  of  those  beer-concerts  "  SchlSgcr"  and  not  with  sabre  or  pistol 

which  are  attended  only  by  men  who  arc  — the    extreme    form    of    challenge    is 

deliberately  looking  out  for  a  challenge,  "ohneMiitzenundSecundanten"  (with- 

I  will  undertake  to  say  that  more  provo-  out  caps  and  seconds),  or,  as  it  is  termed 

cations  are  given  at  any  undergraduate  in   the  technical  abbreviation,    "  ohne 

wine  party  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  than  ohne. ' ' 

at  any  corresponding  "  kneipe"  in  Ger-  Steadfastly  resolving  to  suppress  my 
many.  There  will  probably  be  just  as  insular  prejudices  and  to  judge  with  un- 
much  disputing  and  [contradiction,  and  biassed  mind,  I  went  to  the  duelling- 
ten  times  more  of  what  is  called  bally-  room  as  eager  for  a  revelation  of  the 
ragging  at  the  former  than  at  the  latter,  heroic  aspect,  as  any  novice  about  to  be 
The  fact  is,  the  various  corps  in  a  initiated  into  spiritualism  could  be  to 
university  are  just  like  so  many  college  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  supernatural.  I 
boating  or  cricket  clubs  with  us.  By  must  confess  that  no  ethereal  phantom 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  duelling  is  ever  more  effectually  baff.ed  the  dull 
simply  a  trial  of  skill  between  the  repre-  grossness  of  sense.  Perhaps  the  close- 
sentatives  of  rival  corps.  For  instance,  ness  of  the  room,  thick  with  the  confined 
the  members  of  each  corps  are  ranked  tobacco  of  yesterday's  festivities,  or  the 
numerically  according  to  their  standing  bathos  of  students  eating  sausages  dur- 
of  seniority  and  fighting  proficiency,  ing  the  encounter,  or  the  business-like 
Every  time  that  No.  4  of  a  certain  corps  indifference  of  the  waiters  passing  in  and 
is  promoted  to  the  third  place,  he  is  ex-  out,  or  the  fumes  of  the  cigars  before 
pected  to  show  his  qualifications  for  the  breakfast  on  a  hot  summer  morning,  or 
more  exalted  honor  by  challenging  in  the  grotesqueness  of  the  padding  and 
turn  No.  3  of  each  of  the  other  corps,  iron  spectacles  were  conditions  unfavor- 

Hc  may  of  course  allow  sufficient  inter-     

vals  for  the  wounds  of  one  duel  to  heal 
before  the  next ;  but  he  has  not  vindi- 
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sble  to  the  heroic.  At  anjr  rate,  insuUr  This  kind  of  duelling  is  winked  at  by 
or  not,  I  mnst  confess  that  when  the  the  authorities.  But  occasionally,  per- 
blood  bexan  to  ooze  and  spurt  every  haps  on  an  average  tvice  in  a  semester 
other  feeling  gave  way  to  an  invincible  at  a  single  university,  a  niuch  more  se- 
nausea  and  disgust.  I  certainly  had  not  rious  encounter  takes  place.  This  is 
realized  that  there  could  be  so  much  regular  sab^  duelling  with  no  bandages 
bloodshed  with  so  little  damage.  Know  except  the  throat  guard.  It  is,  of 
ing  that  these  duels  were  scarcely  ever  course,  strictly  prohibited.  In  conse- 
attended  with  any  danger,  I  had  imag-  quence  it  is  kept  much  more  secret,  a[)d 
ined  that  the  first  slit  decided  them.  I  should  probably  have  heard  less  about 
But  I  found  that  the  rule  was  ten  min-  it  but  for  an  unfortunate  mstance  in 
utes  of  actual  lighting  (pauses  not  count-  which  one  such  duel  ended  fatally.  The 
ed)  for  freshmen  ("  FUchse")i  ^nd  a.  trial  of  the  survivor,  which  I  attended, 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  seniors  ("  Bur-  was  rather  a  revelation  to  me.  It 
schen"),  unless  an'  artery  were  cut.  proved,  what  I  pointed  out,  that  the  true 
This  I  discovered  in  cases  like  the  pres-  explanation  of  the  duel,  even  in  its  ex- 
ent,  where  the  duel  was  one  sided,  treme  form,  is  that  it  is  the  only  outlet 
meant  considerable  use  of  the  sponge  for  athletic  rivalry.  Even  in  this  case 
aod  mop.  the  quarrel  had  been  intentionally  pro- 
It  is  a  pity  the  disgusting  element  is  voked  by  the  deceased  from  ambition  to 
so  strong,  as  it  destroys  the  humor  of  establish  a  reputation.  He  had  accord- 
the  affair.  Before  the  unpleasantness  ingly  selected  an  opponent  of  fighting 
began,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  preserving  fame  in  one  of  ttie  best  corps  (the 
ar)  expression  of  face  befitting  the  gravi-  "  Hannoveraners"),  aQd  had  aggravated 
ty  of  the  occasion.  I  could  not  get  rid  the  ofEence  in  order  to  ensure  a  chal- 
of  the  impression  that  the  combatants  lenge  to  sabre  instead  of  "  Schlager," 
were  not  students,  but  a  couple  of  elder-  If  he  had  been  an  English  undergradu- 
ly  gentlemen.  The  corpulence  from  the  ate,  he  would  have  probably  entered  for 
padding,  the  enormous  stiff  black  stocks  the  three  miles  or  the  'varsity  sculls; 
(worn  to  protect  the  throat),  aod  the  but,  being  a  German,  he  had  no  outlet 
big  round  iron  spectacles  irresistibly  for  his  ambition — no  way  of  showing  his 
su^ested  a  Mr.  Pickwick  and  a  Mr.  strength  or  skill — but  in  the  duel  in  which 
Wardle.  he  lost  his  life.          \ 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  what  The  subject  of  duelling  naturally  sug- 
I  call  ordinary  student  duelling — that,  gests  the  other  prominent  feature  of 
namely,  which  is  conducted  with  the  the  corps  student's  life.  This  is  the 
"  Schlager, "  a  long  and  very  thin  sword  "  Kneipe. "  1  am  afraid  it  must  be 
with  basket  hilt,  sharpened  only  at  the  confessed  that  the  student's  two  great 
tip.  In  this  kind  of  duel  the  combat-  recommendations  to  social  fame  are, 
ants  are  padded  all  over  the  body  lo  the  ist,  the  number  of  faces  he  has  succeed- 
knees,  the  right  arm  is  guarded  with  very  ed  in  gashing  ;  and,  and,  the  number  of 
thick  bandages,  and  the  neck  and  eyes  gallons  of  weak  beer  he'has  been  known 
in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  The  par-  to  consume  at  a  sitting.  In  the  face  of 
lying  is  done  with  the  sword  arm,  which  such  a  confession  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
is  held  above  the  head.  The  object  is  tradict  M.  Renan's  famous  epigram, 
to  whip  the  "  Schlager"  over  the  oppo-  that  the  Germans  have  been  many  cen- 
nent's  sword  aim  so  as  to  reach  the  face,  tunes  learned,  but  are  not  yet  civilized. 
The  blows  are  given  so  fast  that  one  sees  The  subject  of  student  beer-drinking  is 
nothing,  but  only  hears  the  constant  not  an  inviting  one.  Not  that  there  is 
thud  on  the  padded  arm.  The  seconds,  any  great  amount  of  drunkenness  ;  the 
who  stand  in  a  straddling  attitude  beer  is  too  weak  for  that.  Quantity,  not 
(almost  beneath  the  principals)  with  quality,  is  the  thing  aimed  at.  But  it  is 
drawn  swords,  have  to  stop  the  encoun-  a  coarse  and  tedious  proceeding.  Its 
ter  by  striking  the  swords  up  whenever  dulness  is  not  even  relieved  by  the  dev- 
they  see  a  touch.  The  umpire,  who  ilry  of  a  big  Oxford  "  wine."  "  It  is 
stands  by,  gives  the  signal  "  los  !"  for  worse  than  sinful,  it  is  vulgar." 
beginning,  and  takes  notes  in  a  pocket-  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  here,  as 
book  of  the  wounds  inflicted.  everywhere,  the  German  student  is  elab- 
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orately  ceremanious — another  evidence,  with  you  at  once,  in  which  case  he  says, 

perhaps,   of  M.   Renan's  saying.     For  "  Ichkomrae  mit,"  or  simply  "  Prosit," 

elaborate  ceremony  is  not,  as  one  might  Or  he  may  simply  aclcnowledge  the  cotn- 

suppose,  a  mark  of  high  civilization,  but  pliment  with  a  bow  ;  but  in  this  case  he 

the  reverse.     When  Stanley  met  Living-  must  return  your  challenge  within  three 

stone  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  the  Amer-  minutes  (three  beer  minutes  =five  ordi- 

ican  and   the   Englishman   would  have  nary  ones  !)  with  the  words  "  Teh  kom- 

dispensed  with  all  ceremony ;    but,   in  me   Ihnen   nach."     In   either  ca^e  he 

deference  to  the  rigid  etiquette  of  the  must  drink  the  quantity  (half  or  whole, 

Arabs,  the  meeting  was  conducted  with  as  the  case  may  be)  which  you  originally 

proper  ceremony.     "  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  proposed.     This  is  only  a  small  part  of 

presume?"  was  all  that  was  said,  with  the  ceremony  rigidly  observed  in  every 

bows  and  lifting  of  hats.     And  this  is  student  "  Kneipe." 
what  we  should  expect  if,  as  Mr.  Her-        One      redeeming     feature     of     the 

bert  Spencer  saya,  ceremony  is  orginally  "  Kneipe"  is  the  singing.     This  part  of 

only  the  deprecating,  by  outward  sign,  the  entertainment  is  more  formally  orga- 

of  anger  or   attack   on   the  part  of  a  nized  than  with  us.     The  students  have 

stranger,  and  is  shown  to  perfection  in  very  good  collections  of  songs  in  their 

the  little  dog  which,  at  the  approach  of  "  Commers-btlcher, "  and  the  singing  is 

a  big  dog,  throws  itself  on  its  back  to  generally  not  from  memory  as  with  us, 

show  by  this  ceremony  its  inability  both  but   from   these  books,    the  covers  of 

to  offer  and  resist  attack.  which  are  anned  with  meta!  knobs  to  lift 

Returning    to  the   German   student,  them  out  of  the  beer  spilt  on  the  tables, 
ceremony  prevails  everywhere.      Even        It  must  not,   however,  be  supposed 

'friends  scarcely  ever  meet  without  lifting  that  the  duel  and  the  "  Kneipe"  exhaust 

ilheir  hats  to  each  other,  and  distant  ac-  the  list  of  the  German  student's  amuse- 

'quaintances  would  not  think  of  omitting  ments.     There  is  the  theatre  and  the 

it.     Introductions  are  essential.    Rather  Kaffeccuncert,       and       the      universal 

than  enter  into  a  conversation  without  "  Kegelbahn."     It  is  a  common  form 

introduction,  a  student  will  formally  in-  of  recreation  for  students  to  form  a  party 

troduce  himself.     If  at  a  regular  table  and  walk  to  a  neighboring  village,  play 

.(T^^j^  a  student  has  a  place  allotted  to  "  Kegel,"  and  have  supper  at  the  village 

him  between  students  whom  he  does  not  "  Gasthaus."  and  return  on  foot,  or,  if 

iknow,  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  of  possible,  by  train.      The  indispensable 

.rising  in  his  place,  and  with  an  clabor-  quality  of  fUl  the  student's  amusements 

.ate  bow  introduces    himself.     "  Meine  is  "  Gemiithlichkeit  " — a  word    which 

iHerren,  darf  ich  mich  vorslellen,  mein  reveals  its  foreign  flavor  by  the  difficulty 

!Nahmeist "     Whereupon  the  others  in  translating  it.     It  combines  various 

ireturn  the  compliment  with  the  same  ideas,  such  as  sociableness,  comfort,  and 
ceremony,  and  inform  him  of  their  own  absence  of  fatigue.  The  life  of  the 
names.  The  same  dignified  formality  English  undergraduate,  in  spite  of  all  its 
prevents  anything  approaching  famili-  luxury  and  extravagance,  would  be  con- 
arity  even  among  friends.  There  is  sidered  very  "  ungemQthlich"  by  the 
itever  any  slapping  on  the  back  or  dig-  German.  The  feeling  which  shows  it- 
ging  in  the  ribs — much  less  any  "  bally-  self  in  the  cold  bath,  the  severe  training, 
tagging."  But  this  ceremonial  formality  the  supreme  efforts  of  the  running  path 
is  best  seen  at  the  "Kneipe."  There  or  the  river,  the  feeling  which  holds  it 
lis  an  elaborate  code  of  etiquette  in  "  bad  form"  to  be  out  of  condition,  is 
drinking,  any  breach  of  which  is  pun-  unknown  to  the  German  student.  We 
ished  by  what  we  should  call  a ' '  sconce' '  have  said  many  hard  things  of  our  own 
— that  is,  a  fine  of  a  glass  of  beer  paid  universities  in  this  comparison  ;  but  one 
40  the  party  slighted.  Drinking  by  one-  thing  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on, 
self  is  against  the  rules.  Whenever  you  viz.  that  with  all  our  luxuries  and  re- 
drink  you  must  challenge  some  one  else,  finements  th;  athletic  spirit  is  not 
This  you  do  in  the  words  "  Ich  komme  sapped.  Never  perhaps,  unless  in  an- 
Ihnen  einen  halben  (or  einen  ganzen)  cient  Athens,  has  so  much  luxury  ex- 
Tor."  In  reply  to  this  challenge  your  istedaJong  with  such  severe  bodily  train- 
'rJeod  has  an  alternative.     He  may  drink  ing.     In  fact,  so  far  from  decreasing. 
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the  latter  seeroa  to  develop  in  propor-  tween   professor  and  student  is  never 

lion  to  the  former.  anything  but  that  between  teacher  and 

But  "  Gemkithlichkeit "  includes  more  learner.     The  result  is,  there  is  absolute 

than   the   mere  absence  of  cfforL      It  decorum  and  seriousness  during  lecture, 

generally  requires  sociability.     No  one  The  professor  never  has  occasion  to  say 

would  seem  a  more  pitiable  object  to  the  one  word  about  behavior.    He  treats  his 

German  than  the  solitary  angler  on  a  audience  as  students  anxious    for  the 

Highland  moor.     The  German  likes  to  knowledge  which  he  has  to  impart,  and 

take  his  pleasure  not  only  in  ease  but  in  they  in  their  behavior  justify  that  pre- 

society.      If   he  goes  up  a  mountain,  sumption. 

there  must  be  a  restaurant  at  the  top  And  not  only  within  the  precincts  of 

where  he  can  meet  his  friends,  and  drink  the  university,  but  in  their  social  life, 

a  glass  of  beer,  and  smoke  a  cigar.     So  the  students  of  most  universities  are,  in 

important  is  this,  that  if  the  restaurant  spite  of  the  laxity  of  discipline,   very 

cannot   be  taken   to   the   scenery,    the  orderly  and  peaceable.     It  is  true  that 

scenery  must  be  brought  to  the  restau-  in  past  times  some  universities,  such  as 

rant,  and  this  is  actually  the   case    in  Jena,  have  been  the  scenes  of  riot  ;  but 

more  than  one  instance.     I  remember  in  this  belonged   to  the  period  when  stu- 

the  Harz  mountains  a  celebrated  water-  dents  were  ardent  politicians  and  revulu- 

fall  which  I  went  to  see.     As  I  was  sit-  tionists — a  period  which  in  Germany  is 

ting  with  my  glass  of  beer  and  cigar  at  past,  though  it  is  present  in  Russia, 

the  restaurant  below  it,  another  tourist  No  wonder  the  Germaa  student  asks 

got  into  conversation  with  me.     After  a  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  not  without  a  sug- 

few  moments  he  said,  "  How  fortunate  gestion  of  contempt,  if  it  is  true  that  we 

that  you  arrived  just  at  the  right  time  ;  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  kept  like 

the    waterfall    is    only    turned    on    at  schoolboys.     And  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 

three!"  find  an  answer.     If  one  points  to  the 

Having  practically  illustrated  the  stu-  fact  that  there  is  always  a  large  element 
dent's  freedom  from  supervision,  it  is  of  wealthy  idlers  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
time  we  mentioned  to  what  extent  there  bridge,  they  reply  by  pointing  to  their 
Is  such  a  thing  as  discipline.  First  of  corps  students.  The  Sachsen  corps  at 
all,  no  professor  has  anything  whatever  Gdttingen,  for  instance,  is  recruited  ex- 
to  do  with  discipline,  unless  he  happen  clusively  from  the  nobility  and  upper 
to  be  the  rector  for  the  time  being,  or  a  classes.  Many  of  its  members  come  to 
member  of  the  university  court.  This  "  see  life"  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  to 
latter  body,  as  we  have  already  men-  do  as  tittle  work  as  if  they  were  at  "  the 
tioned,  alone  takes  cognizance  of  stu-  House,"  or  "  the  Tavern."  One  would 
dents'  oSences.  Further,  there  is  noth-  be  sorry  to  say  it  was  the  diffeience  of 
ing  corresponding  to  our  proctorial  sys-  national  character,  that  Germans  are 
tem.  The  university  takes  no  steps  to  naturally  more  law-abiding  than  English- 
detect  misdemeanors.  If  a  policeman  men.  I  have  always  boasted  abroad  of 
catches  the  student  breaking  the  law,  he  the  fact  that  our  policemen  are  the  only 
must  band  him  over  at  once  to  one  of  ones  who  do  not  carry  swords,  as  a 
the  university  beadles.  And  in  general  proof  of  the  opposite  statement.  So  one 
this  latter  official  is  bound  to  report  any  can  only  fall  back  on"  the  system,  "and 
flagrant  oSence  which  ma^come  under  that  already  overburdened  scapegoat 
his  notice.  The  university  court  can  has  one  more  charge  to  bear. 
inflict  various  punishments.  These  are  Before  I  leave  the  undergraduate,  I 
fine,  imprisonment  in  the  university  will  say  a  word  or  two  about  his  ex- 
Carcer,  "  consilium  abeundi,"  or  dis-  penses.  Here,  as  much  as  anywhere, 
missal  from  the  particular  university  to  the  Germans  have  a  great  advantage 
which  the  student  belongs,  but  with  over  us.  The  most  ardent  admirers  of 
liberty  to  enter  another  ;  and,  finally,  the  Oxford  system  will  not  deny  that  it 
relegation,  or  absolute  expulsion,  which  is  most  unnecessarily  and  unjustifiably 
precludes  the  student  from  entering  any  expensive.  One  sometimes  sees  state- 
other  university  in  Germany.  ments  that  an  undergraduate  can  live  on 

The  advantages  of   this  laisser-faire  sixty  or  seventy  (or  whatever  it  may  be) 

system  are  very  great.     The  relation  be-  pounds  a  year.     Possibly  sucb  a  thing 
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has  been  done.     But  it  is  absurd  to  take  lation  fee,  which  is   about  £t.     Then 

the  case  of  a  man  who  has  cut  himself  each  course  of  lectures  is  paid  for  scpa- 

off  from  all  the  habits  and  social  life  of  raiely.     The  chaise  varies  between  £i. 

theplace,  and  scraped  through  toadegree  and  £2  for  a  single  course  for  thesemcs- 

by  hard  economy,  as  any  guide  to  the  ter,  according  to  the  number  of  hours 

real  cost  of  an  Oxford  career.     Besides,  per  week.     It  must  be  remembered  that 

even  if  such  a  man  has  paid  but  half  the  everything — whether  it  be  subscriptions, 

ordinary  amount,  he  has  received  in  ex-  theatres,  concerts,   or  what  not — is  on 

change  but  half  the  advantages.     It  is  the  same  scale  of  rigid  economy.     In 

the  veriest  commonplace,  which  is  urged  one  town,  for  instance,  where  I  stayed, 

by  all  Oxford  apologists,  that  the  edu-  I  remember  that  the  stalls  in  the  theatre 

cational  advantages  are  only  half  what  cost  is.  6d.,  and  for  this  one  heard  a 

Oxford  has  to  o&er  ;  that  the  social  life  constant  variety  of  operas  and  plays  very 

is  fully  as  valuable.     Those  who  defend  fairly  rendered.       Altogether  a  student 

Oxford  on  this  ground,  then,  must  give  may  live  comfortably,  not  to  say  luxuri- 

up  the  point  of  expense,'  for  without  ously,  and  travel  a  little  in  his  vacation, 

controversy  this  is  the  most  expensive  for  £100  a  year.     Even  this  estimate, 

part  of  university  life.  which  puts  the  ratio  of  expense  at  two 

I  shall  take,  then,  an  ordinary  average  to  one,  is  hardly  accurate.     The  £zoq  a 

student  who  practises  economy  so  far  as  year  in  England  does  little  more  than 

it  is  consistent  with  the  habits  of  the  cover  the   expenses    in  terra  time,  and 

society  around  him.     I  take  it  that  an  this   is  but  twenty-four  weeks   in  the 

Oxford    undergraduate    in   one  of  the  year  ;  whereas  the  £100   a  year  in  Ger- 

better  colleges,  who  wishes  to  do  his  fair  many  not  only  covers   the  semesters, 

share  of  hospilality,  and  to  live  without  whidi  make   nearly  eight  months,  but 

either  seclusion  or  ostentation,  cannot  leaves  a  margin  for  vacation  tours, 

manage  on  less  than  £zoo  a  year.  It  may  be  noticed,  in  conclusion,  what 

In  the  case  of  Germany  I  cannot  tell  encouragement  the  freedom  and  elastici- 
what  additional  expense  may  be  involved  ty  of  the  German  university  system  give 
in  belonging  to  a  corps,  but,  as  every-  to  foreigners  in  search  of  higher  educa- 
thing  is  on  the  same  scale,  it  cannot  be  tion.  Great  numbers  of  English  and 
much.  All  I  shall  do  is  to  mention  my  Scotch  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  the 
own  expenses  for  ordinary  living,  and  it  different  universities  of  Germany,  con- 
will  be  seen  that,  however  broad  a  mar-  tinuing  their  studies  from  the  point  at 
gin  be  left  for  amusements,  the  whole  which  our  own  universities  leave  them, 
expense  will  still  be  comparatively  An  instance  of  a  German  graduate  com- 
trifling.  ing  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  complete 

My  rooms    (bed-room    and    sitting-  his  education  is  scarcely,  I  should  think, 

room),  in  a  nice  old  house,  with  a  beau-  on  record.     But  the  most  important  and 

tiful  garden,  in  the  best  part  of  Gotting-  constant  foreign  element  in  the  German 

gen,  cost  £4  1 5 J.  for  the  whole  semester,  universities  is  the  American.     For  one 

that  is,  if  we  liked  to  keep  them,  from  American  who  comes  to  an  English  uni- 

the  middle  of  April  till  the  end  of  Sep-  versity  probably  three    hundred  go  to 

tember.     Breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee,  Germany,     In  fact,  the  upper-class  stu- 

eggs,  and  bread  and  butter,  about  61/.  dents  in   America  hardly  regard  their 

Dinner  at  a  regular  student's  restaurant  education  as    complete    till   they  have 

(consisting  of  soup,  two  courses  of  meat  spent  a  year  or  two  at  a  German  univer- 

and    stewed   fruit),    js.    id.  per   diem,  sity.     At  the  larger  universities,  such  as 

Supper   about   the  same,  it  taken  at  a  Berlin   and    Leipzig,    there   are   always 

restaurant,  rather  less  if  taken  at  home,  great  numbers  of  Americans  ;  but  even 

Beyond  these  there  were  no  expenses  for  at  the  comparatively  small  university  of 

board  and  lodging,  except  a  slight  outlay  G5ttingen  there  is  a  stable  contingent. 

at  the  beginning  on  china  and  cutlery,  a  The  American    "  colony,"  as  they  call 

trifle    for   boot   cleaning,   and    a   small  themselves  at  Gottingen,  have  a  regular 

amount  (only  the  actual  cost  of  fuel  and  organization,     A  book  is  kept,  in  which 

oil)  for  fire  and  light  when  needed.  The  all  new  comers  are  enroUed,  and  the 

university  fees  are  proportionately  mod-  colony  is  presided  over  by  the  American 

erate.     There  is  Arst  of  all  the  matricu-  of  longest  standing,  who  is  called  ' 
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Patriarch."  It  is  his  duty  to  lookout 
for  new  arrivals  from  the  States,  assist 
them,  if  necessary,  In  finding  lodgings 
and  introduce  them  to  the  colony. 
Every  Saturday  evening  a  "  Kneipe" 
meets  in  proper  German  student  style, 
and  hospitality  is  often  extended,  as  I 
have  reason  gratefully  to  acknowledge, 
to  Englishmen  and  other  foreigners. 
The  books  of  the  colonists  date  from  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  and  contain, 
among  other  illustrious  names,  that  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

We  have  now,  strictly  speaking,  com- 
pleted our  subject,  which  was  the  life  of 
the  student  or  undergraduate.  A  few 
words  may,  however,  be  added  about 
the  steps  which  correspond  to  Fellowship 
examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  prize  Fel- 
lowships, and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  not  the  same  need  for  them.  It  is 
reasonable  in  England  that  a.  student 
.  who  has  drained  his  resources  to  enable 
him  to  spend  the  necessary  three  or  four 
years  of  expensive  living  at  the  univer- 
sity, should  have  a  chance  of  repaying 
himself  somewhat  by  his  diligence,  but 
the  German  system  of  keeping  down  the 
expense  in  the  first  instance  is  much  less 
roundabout.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
professors  and  lecturers  are  selected 
from  among  the  aspiring  young  gradu- 
ates by  a  much  more  trustworthy  system 
than  that  of  Fellowship  examinations. 
The  latter  give  no  evidence  whatever  as 
to  the  all-important  faculty  of  imparting 
knowledge.  The  German  system  leaves 
all  aspirants  free  to  test  themselves. 
The  would-be  professor  obtains  the 
vcnias  doeendi,  or  pem^ission  to  teach. 
This  gives  him  neither  salary  nor  pupils. 
For  these  he  trusts  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion. But  in  virtue  of  the  authority  thus 
{pven  him,  he  becomes  a  PrivatdocenI, 
and  he  may  announce  lectures  on  any 
subject  in  his  department,  attendance  at 
his  lectures  counting  equally  with  that 
al  regular  professorial  lectures.  He  thus 
enters  at  once  and  directly  into  compe- 
tition with  the  regular  professors — a 
system  which  has  the  most  wholesome 
effect  on  both  parties  ;  the  only  restric- 
tion on  him  is  that  he  must  not  outbid 
the  professor  by  charging  lower  fees.  If 
he  succeeds  in  gathering  students,  and 
his  lectures  are  found  useful  and  popu- 
lar, he  has  every  prospect  of  being  elect- 
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ed  to  a  professorship  extraordinary  by 
his  own  or  some  other  university.  Here, 
again,  there  is  perfect  freedom.  In 
electing  to  a  vacant  professorship  at  one 
university,  selection  is  made  indifferent- 
ly among  the  candidates  in  all  the  other 
universities. 

The  Privatdocent  is  a  most  valuable 
person.  He  forms  a  link  between  the 
student  and  the  professor.  Allied  to 
the  fonner  by  age  Mid  sympathy,  he  can 
do  much  work  which  a  professor  cannot. 
He  has  none  of  the  temptations  to  idle- 
ness of  the  young  Fellow  of  an  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  college.  On  the  contrary, 
everything  depends  on  his  own  exer- 
tions. The  professors,  too,  are  kept 
constantly  up  to  the  times  by  this  com- 
petition. If  they  fall  back  for  a  moment, 
they  are  passed  by  a  vigorous  and  enter- 
prising Privatdocenl,  and  their  lecture- 
rooms  emptied.  Furthermore,  if  the 
Privatdocent  is  elected  to  a  professorship 
he  is  elected,  not  merely  on  the  strength 
of  a  single  examination,  but  for  his 
proved  capacities  for  teaching  that  which 
tie  himself  has  acquired. 

If  there  is  one  point  in  which  we 
might  take  a  lesson  from  Germany,  it  is 
this.  At  this  moment  changes  are  being 
made  in  this  matter  of  Fellowships.  If 
this  opportunity  is  lost,  another  may  not 
occur  again  for  years.  There  are  con- 
stantly complaints  about  idle  Fellows — 
Fellows  who  know,  but  cannot  teach — 
Fellows  who  have  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  formed  of  them  in  a  single 
examination.  Yet  no  one  suggests  an 
imitation  of  the  very  simple  and  very 
efficient  system  of  Privatdocenten.  Is 
not  the  reason  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  competition  would  make  too 
great  a  demand  on  the  energies  of  the 
beali possidentes  of  the  present  f 

In  this  matter  of  choice  or  professors 
and  lecturers  the  contrast  which  Carlyle 
drew  between  England  and  Germany  as 
long  ago  as  1838  remains  true  to  this 
day,  in  spite  of  fifty  years  of  unprece- 
dented reforms.  This  contrast  con- 
cerned the  interest  taken  by  the  nation 
in  the  matter.  Speaking  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Guttingen,  he  says  :  "  The  Prime 
Minister  of  the  country  writes  thrice 
weekly  to  the  director  of  an  institution 
for  learning  !  He  oversees  all;  knows  the 
character,  not  only  of  every  professor, 
but  of  every  pupil  that  gives  ^ypromise. 
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He  is  continually  purchasing  books,  Hanoverian  assiduity  seems  nothing 
drawings,  models  ;  treating  for  this  or  singular :  every  State  in  Geiinany  has 
the  other  help  or  advantage  to  the  estab-  its  minister  for  education  as  well  as 
lishraent.  He  has  his  eye  over  all  Ger-  Hanover.  They  correspond,  they  in- 
many  ;  and  nowhere  does  a  man  of  any  quire,  they  negotiate  ;  everywhere  there 
decided  talent  show  himself,  but  he  seems  a  canvassing,  less  for  places  than 
strains  every  nerve  to  acquire  him.  for  the  best  men  to  fill  them."* — I^ra- 
And  seldom  even  can  he  succeed,  for  the  ser's  Magasine. 


lO  VICTIS. 

BY    W.    W.    STORY. 


I  SING  the  Hymn  of  the  Conquered,  who  fell  in  the  battfe  of  life — 
The  hymn  of   the   wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  overwhelmed  in  the  strife ; 
Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the  resounding  acclaim 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the  chaplet  of  fame — 
But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary,  the  broken  in  heart, 
Who  strove  and  vho  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and  desperate  part ; 
Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  on  its  branches,  whose  hopes  burned  in  ashes  away, 
From  whose   hands   slipped   the  prize  they  had   grasped  at,  who  stood  at  the 

dying  of  day 
With  the  work  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpitied,  unheeded,  alone. 
With  death  swooping  down  o'er  their  failure,  and  all  but  their  faith  overthrown. 

While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus,  its  pxan  for  those  who  have  won — 

While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and  high  to  the  breeze  and  the  sun 

Gay  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hurrying  feet 

Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors — I  stand  on  the  field  of  defeat 

In  the  shadow,  'mongst  those  who  are   fallen,  and  wounded,  and   dying — and 

there 
Chant  a  requiem  low,  place   my  hand  on  their  pain-knotted   brows,  breathe  a 

prayer, 
Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless,  and  whisper,  "  They  only  the  victory  win. 
Who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  have  vanquished   the   demon  that  tempts 

us  within  ; 
Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize  that  the  world  holds  on 

high  : 
Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight, — if  need  be,  to  die." 

Speak,  History !  who  are  life's  victors  ?    Unroll  thy  long  annals  and  say- 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors,  who  won  the  success  of  a  day  ? 
The  Martyrs,  or  Nero  ?     The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopyls's  tryst, 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes  ?    His  judges,  or  Socrates  ?    Filate,  or  Christ  ? 
___  Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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BY    A    NON-R£StDENT   AMERICAN. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  all  cities  ries  away  only  a  confused  recollection  of 
are  alike,  especially  all  American  cities,  a  railway  station,  an  immense  hotel, 
There  is  some  truth  in  this,  as  in  all    crowded  streets  lined  with  costly  but  ir- 

common  sayings.     It  expresses  the  feel-     

ing  of  the  superficial  traveller  who  car-        •  "  Life  o(  Heyne,"  Famgn  RevUn  No.  4. 
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regular  buildings  or  wretched  tenement  trace  of  the  social  life  depicted  in  Haw- 
bouses,  immense  wealth  and  squalid  thorne's  "Scarlet  Letter,"  If  such 
poverty  staring  each  other  in  the  face,  phlegmatic  Dutchmen  or  canting  Puri- 
If  in  memory  he  distinguishes  one  city  tans  ever  existed  they  have  disappeared 
from  another,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  and  left  no  trace  in  the  society  of  the 
because  he  enjoyed  his  dinner  at  one  present  day.  Sut  it  is  still  true  that 
hotel,  and  was  badly  served  at  another.  Boston  is  very  unliLe  New  Vork,  that 
If  be  be  a  conscientious  sight-'Seer,  with  Philadelphia  resembles  neither,  while 
||uide-book  in  hand,  he  may  visit  pub-  Washington  has  an  individuality  peculi- 
lie  monuments,  libraries,  hospitals,  or  arly  its  own. 

schools,  but  he  will  seldom  find  in  these  New  York  is  the  most  cosmopolitan, 
anything  peculiar  and  characteristic.  Philadelphia  the  most  provincial,  of  our 
Such  institutions  are  very  much  the  same  cities  ;  Boston  the  most  cultivated, 
the  world  over.  The  ordinary  English  Washington  the  most  American.  Society 
traveller  soon  wearies  of  American  cities,  in  New  York  is  based  upon  wealth,  iit 
and  takes  refuge  among  those  grand  Philadelphia  upon  family,  in  Boston  up- 
works  of  nature  which  are  always  new  on  intellect,  in  Washington  upon  official 
and  impressive,  and  always  have  an  in-  position.  There  is  most  extravagance 
dividuality  of  their  own.  Mountains  are  in  New  York,  most  comfort  in  Philadel* 
mountains,  but  no  two  are  alike  ;  and  phja,  most  philanthropy  in  Boston,  most 
we  may  have  a  hundred  varying  views  of  etiquette  in  Washington.  New  York  is 
the  same  peak.  He  who  has  seen  Niag-  the  great  commercial  centre  of  America; 
ara  does  not  enjoy  the  less  the  humble  Washington  has  no  commerce,  Philadel- 
caacade  whith  makes  music  among  the  phia  is  a  city  of  manufactories,  Boston 
rocks  in  his  own  park.  It  is  not  so  with  is  the  business  centre  for  the  manufac 
our  cities.  The  ordinarj*  traveller  who  tories  of  New  England.  New  York  is 
has  seen  New  York  Rnds  all  other  Democratic,  Philadelphia  Republican, 
American  cities  only  a  poor  imitation  of  Boston  doubtful,  and  Washington  dis- 
tbe  metropolis.  franchised  by  the  National  Constitution. 
But,  after  all,  this  is  only  a  superficial  The  Germans  avoid  Boston,  the  '  Irish 
view.  Behind  the  bricks  and  mortar  Philadelphia — both  congregate  in  New 
there  is  life  ;  and  wherever  there  is  life  York.  The  negroes  prefer  Washington, 
there  is  variety.  We  often  forget  that  Boston  is  the  place  to  study  Unitarian- 
cities  are  anything  more  than  vast  col-  ism.  New  York  Catholicism,  Philadel- 
lections  of  houses,   or,   at  best,   great  phia  Quakerism. 

market-places;  but  the  real  city  is  the  Such  general  statements  as  these  might 
mass  of  human  beings  hidden  behind  be  extended  indefinitely  ;  but  while  they 
these  dumb  walls.  Each  city  has  its  a/e  strictly  true,  they  are  liable  to  mis- 
own  social  life,  which  is  peculiar  to  it-  lead.  Any  man  may  find  congenial 
self ;  and  the  more  intimately  we  know  society  in  any  great  city,  and  the  im* 
this,  the  less  does  it  seem  like  other  pression  which  he  carries  away  depends 
cities.  This  individuality  is  not  so  very  much  upon  his  own  taste  in  the 
marked  in  America  as  in  the  Old  World,  selection  of  associates.  General  views 
It  is  not  so  marked  in  Europe  as  in  are  always  more  or  less  partial  and  im> 
Asia.  All  cities  have  been  made  more  perfect.  There  are  men  of  high  culture 
cosmopolitan  by  the  wonderfully  in*  in  New  York, -perhaps  more  than  there 
creased  facilities  for  travel  and  the  de-  are  in  Boston  ;  there  are  rich  ignora- 
velopment  of  international  commerce,  muses  in  Boston,  still  it  is  true,  in  gen- 
Even  Paris  and  London  are  not  so  nt-  eral,  that  culture  reigns  over  society 
terly  unlike  as  they  once  were.  In  in  Boston,  and  money  in  New  York. 
America  the  first  impression  is  that  There  are  old  Dutch  families  in  New 
foreign  immigration  and  the  restless  York,  and  old  Puiitan  families  in  Bos- 
spirit  of  the  native  population  have  re-  ton  ;  bui  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
duced  all  our  cities  to  a  common  level  exclusive  Quaker  aristocracy  of  Phila- 
of  chaotic  sameness.  This  is  so  far  true  delphia.  There  are  those  even  within 
that  we  should  search  in  vain  in  New  this  charmed  circle  in  Philadelphia  who 
York  for  the  city  of  Irving's  "  Diedrich  have  heard  of  places  not  reached  by  the 
Knickerbocker   '  or  in  Boston  for  any  Pennsylvanian   Railway  :  but  -they  feel 
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no  personal  interest  in  them.  Boston  is  York  has  not  grown  rich  so  much 
the  seat  of  Unitnrianism  ;  but  it  is  not  a  through  the  skill  and  energy  of  her  ctti- 
Unitarian  city.  Catholicism  rules  New  zens  as  through  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Vork  ;  but  nowhere  in  America  is  Prot-  country,  with  which  she  has  had  but  lit- 
eslantism'  more  vigorous  and  active,  tie  to  do,  except  in  the  way  of  develop- 
Fhiladelphia  is  the  Quaker  city  but  the  ing  her  natural  advantages  by  building 
Quakers  are  a  small  minority  there,  railways  and  canals.  Most  of  her  rich 
The  general  statements  which  I  have  men  owe  their  wealth  to  the  rise  in  the 
made  are  valuable  only  as  indicating,  in  value  of  real  estate  or  to  fortunate 
a  rough  way,  that  each  of  these  cities  speculation  in  stocks.  It  has  not  been 
has  a  character  of  its  own  which  distin-  a  slow  growth.  It  has  come  suddenly, 
guishes  it  from  any  other.  The  same  The  poorest  man  in  New  York  who 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  great  cities  of  can  read  a  penny  paper  is  familiar  with 
the  South  and  West.  There  is  but  one  the  slang  of  Wall  Street.  He  knows  that 
New  Orleans,  but  one  Chicago,  but  one  he  is  cutting  stone  or  carrying  mortar  for 
San  Francisco  in  America,  although  a  palace  which  is  building  foi  a  man  who 
these  last  have  their  would-be  rivals.  I  has  "  captured  a  railroad,"  or  "  watered 
have  selected  the  principal  Atlantic  stock,"  or  "  made  a  corner."  He  does 
cities,  because  in  revisiting  America,  not  need  to  go  far  to  he  told  that  this 
these  are  the  ones  where  my  time  has  does  rot  mean  money  earned,  bitt 
been  spent,  and  I  have  nothing  to  offer  money  stolen  from  the  laboring  classes, 
in  this  article  hut  the  personal  impres-  He  believes  it.  And  even  this  does  not 
ions  of  a  non-resident  American.  touch  him  so  directly  as  the  fact  that 
New  York  is  no  longer  the  city  that  it  he  pays  an  exorbitant  rent  to  another 
was  fifty  yeais  ago.  It  has  grown  so  monopolist  for  his  filthy  rooms  in  a 
rapidly  in  eittent,  in  population,  and  in  tenement -house.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
wealth,  that  all  the  conditions  of  life  are  forget  the  fact  that  this  man  is  an  aristo- 
changed.  I  visit  the  palatial  residences  crat,  and  lives  in  untold  Itixdry,  simply 
of  former  days,  and  I  find  myself  in  the  because  his  father  or  his  grandfather 
midst  of  towering  warehouses,  or  in  the  owned  a  cabbage  garden  in  what  is  now 
midst  of  a  German  city,  or  surrounded  the  centre  of  the  city.  An  attempt  Was 
by  squalid  tenement -houses,  swarming  made  last  spring  to  -form  an  anti-rent 
with  Irish.  Another  turn,  and  I  am  in  a  organization.  It  failed;  but  it  served 
Chinese  quarter.  If  I  would  find  the  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Irish  popu- 
fashion  and  wealth  of  the  city,  I  must  tation  to  the  fact  that  there  was  room 
go  far  out  among  the  old  market  gardens  for  a  Land  league  in  New  York  as  well 
and  the  more  distant  pastures,  which  are  as  in  Ireland.  Why  should  they  sub- 
covered  now  with  costly  dwelling-houses,  scribe  money  to  save  their  brethren  at 
Then  ;£^20,ooo  sterling  was  a  great  for-  home  from  paying  rent  while  they  them- 
tune  ;  now,  New  York  boasts  of  a  citi-  selves  were  suffering  quite  as  much  from 
len  who  is  worth  ;^ao,ooo,ooo  sterling,  the  landlords  in  America  ?  We  may  be 
There  are  others  who  are  almost  as  rich,  sure  that  we  have  not  heard  the  last  o' 
They  are  railway  kingti,  or  men  who  have  this.  The  opportunity  to  plunder  the 
grown  rich  by  the  sudden  and  enormous  rich  through  a  corrupt  city  government, 
rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate  ;  and  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  non- 
Socialism,  imported  from  Europe,  hav-  taxpaying  voters,  affords  a  certain  satis- 
ing  no  kings  here  to  attack,  has  found  a  faction  to  the  Irish  especially,  and  their 
name  for  these  men,  and  threatens  them  political  leaders  have  found  it  for  their 
as  "  Monopolists."  The  palaces  of  the  interest  thus  far  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
Fifth  Avenue  laugh  at  the  faint  echoes  professional  Socialist,  and  quietly  fill 
which  reach  them  from  the  halls  near  their  pockets  from  the  city  treasury, 
the  Bowery,  wheresocialist  clubs  discuss  But  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
the  rights  of  labor,  and  openly  advocate  this  is  not  more  demoralizing  than 
the  assassination  of  monopolists  ;  but  downright  Socialism, 
no  one  can  seriously  study  life  in  New  If  we  turn  from  the  discontented  poor 
York  without  finding  himself  confront-  to  the  more  successful  classes  in  New 
ed.  first  of  all,  with  this  problem  of  the  York,  we  find  the  natural  results  of  sud- 
relations  of  wealth  and  poverty.     New  denly  acquired  wealth — unbounded,  ex- 
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travagance  and  luxury.  In  this  respect  magazines,  and  newspapers,  may  of 
New  York  rivals  Paris.  Those  who  course  be  found  in  every  coiner  of  the 
have  attained  social  rank,  and  those  who  city  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
■spire  to  it,  live  for  display.  The  does  much  towards  elevating  society. 
proRts  of  legitimate  business  seldom  That  which  is  good  is  not  as  likely  to 
snfhce  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  style  reach  those  who  need  it  as  is  the  bad  to 
of  living,  and  every  one  is  more  or  less  reach  those  who  would  be  better  with- 
oigaged  in  speculation  in  stecks.  One  out  it.  Perhaps  an  exception  should  be 
result  of  this  is  that  much  of  the  busi-  made  in  favor  of  the  leadinK  magazines, 
ness  of  New  York  has  fallen  into  the  which  are  an  honor  to  the  country,  and 
hands  of  more  economical  foreigners,  furnish  the  best  and  purest  reading  which 
especially  the  Germans  and  the  Jews,  goes  into  many  a  palace  in  New  York. 
It  is  astonishing  how  large  a  percentage  But  I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon 
of  the  signs  in  the  business  streets  generalities.  Let  us  come  down  to 
show  unmistakably  foreign  names.  The  practical  everyday  life.  The  New 
wealth  of  the  city  is  gradually  passing  Yorker  is  always  in  a  hurry.  He  is  an 
into  their  hands.  They  are  making  their  early  riser,  and  generally  eats  a  hearty 
way,  too,  into  fashionable  society,  breakfast  by  eight  o'clock.  If  he  is  a 
This  society  is  anything  but  Puritan  in  religious  man,  he  has  had  family  prayers 
its  morals.  It  is  thoroughly  Parisian,  before  breakfast,  as  this  is  the  only  time 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  of  which  he  could  be  sure  before  mid- 
its  standard  of  excellence  is  not  charac-  night.  If  he  does  not  read  the  morning 
ler,  but  wealth.  I  have  no  wish  to  en-  paper  at  breakfast,  he  reads  it  on  the 
ter  into  details,  or  give  illustrations  of  way  to  his  office.  He  is  almost  certain 
the  mysteries  of  New  York  fashionable  to  have  callers  on  business  before  he 
society,  but  no  sadder  pictures  of  moral  can  leave  his  house  ;  and  if  he  is  known 
ruin  and  degradation  could  be  drawn  to  be  a  benevolent  man,  he  has  a  score 
from  the  lowest  quarters  of  the  city,  than  of  begging  letters  by  the  morning  deliv- 
from  the  palaces  of  the  Fifth  Avenue.  ery.  He  gets  away  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  this  were  all  of  New  York  society,  and  is  not  seen  again  until  evening, 
this  article  would  never  have  been  writ-  when  he  comes  in  just  in  time  to  dress 
ten.  There  are  rich  men  whom  wealth  for  dinner.  His  household  affairs  are 
has  not  corrupted,  and  poor  men  whom  managed  by  his  wife.  He  is  liable  to 
poverty  has  not  embittered.  This  does  have  business  calls  before  he  has  fin- 
not  need  to  be  said.  It  may  be  said  of  ished  his  dinner.  If  he  goes  to  bis  club 
every  city.  But  there  are  probably  few  he  talks  business  there.  He  has  com- 
dties  in  the  world  where  a  choicer  mittce  meetings  to  attend.  At  nine  or 
society  can  be  found  than  in  New  York,  ten  o'clock  he  may  go  with  his  wife  lo  a 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  where  there  is  party,  or  he  may  get  away  a  little  earlier 
more  earnest,  active  Christian  life.  We  to  the  theatre.  If  he  has  an  evening  at 
find  it  among  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Tt  home,  it  is  because  he  has  a  dinner  party 
is  colored  somewhat  by  the  dominant  or  evening  entertainment  himself.  He 
spirit  of  the  city,  but  it  is  genuine.  It  keeps  late  hours.  If  an  active  religious 
is  struggling  manfully  to  redeem  the  city  man,  Sunday  is  almost  as  busy  a  day  as 
from  crime,  corruption,  filth,  ignorance,  any  other.  If  not,  it  is  divided  between 
irreligion,  and  degradation  of  every  business  and  amusement.  In  May,  his 
kind  ;  and  if  the  city  is  saved  from  out-  family  goes  into  the  country,  or  to  some 
breaks  of  the  worst  forms  of  Commun-  watering  place,  to  remain  until  October; 
ism,  it  will  he  by  its  means.  Men  who  but  the  chance  is  that  he  gets  but  little 
love  learning,  art,  and  science  are  trying  rest.  When  rest  becomes  absolutely  es- 
to  win  over  the  wealthier  classes  to  an  sential,  he  escapes  to  Europe.  What  the 
interest  in  these  things.  As  art  is  fash-  ladies  do,  except  to  make  themselves 
ionable,  it  is  patronised;  but  science  agreeable  when  they  can  be  found,  I  can- 
and  learning  are  not  so  fortunate.  Their  not  say  from  observation,  but  they  seem 
patrons  are  generally  to  be  found  only  to  be  as  overworked  as  the  men.  Some 
among  those  who  are  also  interested  of  them  certainly  speculate  in  slocks, 
in  religious  and  philanthropic  efforts.  They  hare  their  clubs  and  societies,  lite- 
Literature  of   the   lighter   sort,  novels,  rary  and  otherwise.     Many  of'the  charir 
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ties  and  religious  societies  of  the  city  are  port  of  the  government ;  but  its  political 

largely  in  iheir  hands.     Domestic  and  importance  has  passed  away.    There  are 

social  affairs  are  generally  left  to  their  many   more   private    clubs,   limited   to 

management.     If   most  of    the  wealthy  single  professions,  which  are  the  most 

are  devoted  to  fashion,  many  are  devoted  attractive  places  of  resort  in  New  York, 

to  better  things — toself-culture,  religion,  when  one  can  obtain    an   entrance  to 

and  benevolence.     Perhaps  all  this  is  them.     Political   clubs   are   numerous, 

enough  to  account  for  the  fact  that  there  and  most  of  them  are  about  as  reputable 

seems  to  be  so  little  of  quiet  and  rejiose  as  the  government  of  the  city.    I'he  less 

in  New  York  life.  said  about  them  the  better. 

Life  in  New  York  is  very  expenuve.  The  newspapers  of  the  city  are  the 
Luxury  and  extravagance  is  the  rule,  Herald,  Times,  Tribufu,  World,  Post, 
and  all  classes  feel  the  influence  of  it.  Su»,  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights.  If  we 
Even  the  poorest  suffer  from  it.  The  are  to  iudxe  of  them  by  what  they  say 
richer  cannot  maintain  their  position  in  of  each  other,  they  are  all  equally  stupid 
society  without  giving  way  to  it.  There  and  corrupt ;  if  by  what  they  say  of 
is  but  one  recognized  way  of  escape,  and  themselves,  they  are  unrivalled  by  any 
that  is  to  take  refuge  in  a  hotel.  These  newspapers  in  the  world.  The  truth 
are  expensive  enoufth,  but  ihey  are  probably  lies  between  these  two  state- 
always  full ;  and,  singularly  enough,  ments.  But  they  all  agree  in  declaring 
many  American  families  prefer  this  that  they  are  totally  unlike  the  London 
promiscuous  style  of  living  to  the  privacy  Times.  As  I  like  the  Times  better  than 
of  home  life.  It  must  be  said,  loo,  that  any  other  paper  in  the  world,  ihey  will 
the  hotels,  as  hotels,  are  very  good,  consider  it  a  compliment  if  I  say  that 
especially  the  mere  quiet  ones  of  the  best  I  do  not  fancy  the  New  York  dailies. 
class.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  Still,  they  have  an  immense  circulation 
idea  of  the  cost  of  living,  but  £1000  is  and  a  vast  influence,  not  only  in  New 
an  ordinary  rent  for  a  house  near  the  York,  but  all  over  the  country,  and  this 
fashionable  quarter,  and  T  do  not  think  influence  has  often  been  used  to  the 
that  an  average  family,  living  in  such  a  great  advantage  of  the  country.  I  think 
house,  spends  less  than  £4000  a  year,  that  most  of  the  papers  named  above  act 
In  the  fashionable  quarter,  a  fashionable  (or  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  highest 
family  spends  ten  times  that  amount,  interest  of  the  nation,  and  they  deserve 
Leading  clergymen  receive  from  £1000  credit  for  it.  They  spare  no  expense  to 
to  X3000  salary,  in  addition  to  their  obtain  news.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
houses.  it  would  be  better  for  the  nation  if  half 

The  clubs  of  New  York  are  innumer-  this  news  were  never  published,  and  if 
able,  and  adapted  to  all  tastes  and  all  the  other  half  were  not  given  in  such  a 
ranks  of  society.  I  can  testify  that  some  sensational  form.  The  style  of  the  pap- 
of  them  are  delightful  places  of  resort,  ers  is  that  of  the  twopenny  novel,  and  it 
Among  the  larger,  the  Century  Club  demoralizes  the  taste  of  the  people.  A 
certainly  stands  first.  It  has  a  very  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in 
modest  house  in  a  quiet  street,  but  one  these  papers  since  the  war.  They  have 
meets  there  the  best  and  most  intelligent  become  impersonal  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
men  in  New  York — men  representing  all  tent,  independent  of  party.  They  former- 
professions  and  all  shades  of  thought,  lyowed  their  influence  to  their  editors: 
It  is  not  a  club  where  one  goes  to  eat,  and  men  asked,  not  what  the  Tribunt 
although  be  may  eat  and  drink  there,  said,  but  what  Greeley  said.  The  paper 
but  a  place  for  quiet  rest  or  charming  was  the  organ  of  the  editor.  The  edi- 
conversation.  The  great  club  of  the  tors  of  the  New  York  papers  have  now 
city,  which  most  closely  resembles  the  but  little  personal  influence.  It  is  some- 
great  clubs  of  London,  is  the  Union  what  doubtful  what  influence  controls 
League  Club.  It  has  a  costly  and  rich-  some  of  these  papers,  or  in  whose  inter- 
ly-decorated  house  on  Fifth  .4venue,  est  they  really  speak.  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  is  intended  to  rival  the  luxury  of  the  the  son  of  the  founder,  owns  the  Herald, 
neighboring  private  residences.  It  origi-  and  in  some  sense  controls  it ;  but  he  is 
nated  during  the  Civil  War,  and  exerted  seldom  in  New  York,  and  is  a  nonde- 
a  vast  influence  forihe  Union  in  its  sup-  script  in  character.       1\i^  Nation,   a 
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wcelcly,  modelled  somewhat  after  the  the  foreign  population,  which  is  very  ap- 
Spectator,  was  an  able  and  influential  parent  to  those  who  know  the  city.  No 
paper,  one  of  the  most  so  in  the  United  one  of  these  societies  has  interested  me 
States,  but  it  has  been  merged  in  the  more  than  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Post.  The  so-called  religious  weeklies  It  cares  for  the  neglected  children  of  the 
exert  quite  as  much  influence  in  the  city.  It  has  lodging  houses  for  boys, 
country  as  the  New  York  dailies,  and  which  in  twenty-five  years  have  housed 
some  of  them  are  conducted  with  great  170,000.  It  has  industrial  schools  for 
ability.  They  are  generally  in  sympa-  girls  and  boys,  with  10,000  pupils.  It 
tby  with  the  Republican  Party.  has  lodging-houses  for  girls,  which  send 
We  pass  naturally  from  the  news-  out  into  good  houses  1000  girls  a  year, 
papers  to  the  churches.  It  is  often  It  has  a  home  for  newsboys,  with  savings 
claimed  that  the  papers  have  taken  the  banks  and  other  advantages.  It  has 
place  of  the  pulpit  in  instructing  the  found  homes  among  the  farmers  in  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  this  West  for  50,000  boys  from  the  streets, 
idea  has  led  them  to  publish  Sunday  edi-  It  does  all  this  work,  and  much  more, 
tions,  as  most  of  them  do  ;  but  the  at  a  cost  of  only  about  £45,000  sterling 
American  population  in  New  York  has  a  year,  and  does  it  so  wisely  and  sue- 
not  deserted  the  churches.  The  New  cessfully  that  it  has  the  fullest  confi- 
England  Sabbath  was  never  fully  ac-  dence  at  once  of  the  street  arabs  and  the 
cepted  in  New  York,  but  the  day  was  best  men  in  the  city, 
formerly  observed  with  respect,  as  a  day  It  is  due  to  such  work  as  this  that 
uf  rest  and  worship.  The  churches  are  crimes  against  person  and  property  in 
still  full,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  city  New  York  have  decreased  25  per  cent, 
shops  are  open,  the  tramways  and  ele-  in  five  years,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of 
rated  railways  are  crowded,  and  the  city  population  and  the  peculiar  position  of 
seems  given  up  to  amusement,  except  the  cily  as  the  port  of  entry  of  foreign 
in  certain  decorous  streets.  The  great  immigration.  The  New  Yorkers  seem 
foreign  population  has  brought  its  own  to  go  into  this  work  with  very  much  the 
ideas  across  the  sea,  and  spends  Sunday  same  zeal  which  is  seen  in  business  and 
as  at  home.  It  is  the  great  day  of  the  speculation.  Wealthy  philanthropists 
beer-gardens,  and  the  harbor  is  crowded  are  not  numerous  in  New  York,  but 
with  overladen  excursion  boats,  when  they  rival  the  speculators  in  untiring 
the  weather  permits.  Fashionable  New  activity,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  better 
York  drives  in  the  Park.  It  has  never  said  that  they  make  philanthropic  work 
been  very  religious.  But,  after  all,  there  a  part  of  their  business.  It  must  be 
19  more  religious  activity  in  the  city  than  said,  too,  that  they  are  men  of  very 
ever  before.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  broad  sympathies.  They  do  not  contine 
one  denomination.  It  is  seen  not  sim-  their  charities  to  New  York  City,  or 
ply  in  the  multiplication  of  costly  even  to  the  United  States.  The  same 
churches,  nor  alone  in  the  vast  congre-  spirit  is  seen  in  Boston,  but  not  at  all  in 
gations  which  crowd  to  hear  popular  Philadelphia  or  Washington,  although  in 
preachers — the  most  popular  of  whom,  %ll  these  cities  local  charities,  hospitals, 
by  the  way,  have  been  imported  from  and  asylums  are  numerous  and  well  sup- 
England — but  still  more  in  the  organized  ported. 

and  successful  efforts  of  Christian  men  The  Catholics  in   New  York  have  a 

to    reach    the    working-classes.       The  great  number  of  charitable  institutions, 

Episcopal  Church,  which  years  ago  was  but,  as  they  control  the  city  government, 

•opposed  to  be  too  aristocratic  to  trouble  they  manage  to  make  the  taxpayers  sup- 

itsetf  about  the  poor,  now  leads  the  van  port  them.     The  general  religious  influ- 

in  organized  church  work  among  them,  ence  of  this  church  is  very  much  the 

and  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  same  as  in  Europe — in   some   respects 

numbers  than  any  other  denommation.  good  and  in  others  bad.     Its  supporters 

Other  denominations  do  more  in  united  are  chiefly  Irish. 

work  through  various  societies — like  the  The  Jews  are  very  numerous,   and 

Young  Men's   Christian    Union  or  the  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  influ- 

City  Missionary  Society.     These  socie-  ence  ;  but  the  majority  have  no  sympa- 

ties  are  making  an  impression  even  upon  thy  with  religion  or  philanthropy  in  anjr 
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foim.     They  have  themselves  to  blame  Very  few  of  the  statesmen  of  America 

for  whatever  prejudice  thetc  is  against  were  born  in  great  cities,  and  very  few 

them,  such  as  has  manifested  itself  in  live  in  them  now.     Washington  is  the 

the   refusal   to  admit  them   to  certain  least  desirable  of  all  places,  as  its  cili- 

holels  at  the  watering-places.     It  is  not  zens  are  not  represented  in  the  govem- 

because  they  are  Jews,  but  simply  be-  ment  at  ail.     Young  men  go  to  the  cities 

cause  they  make  themselves  exceeding-  to  make  money,    and  New   York  haa 

ly  disagreeable  to   respectable  people,  special  attractions  to  lead  them  there ; 

There  is  a  respectable  minority  of  Jews  but  young  men  bom  and  educated  in  the 

of  whom  none  of  these  things  are  true.  city  ought  to  have  the  advantage  over 

Education  in  New  York,  like  every-  strangers.  We  should  expect  to  find 
thing  else  connected  with  the  city  gov-  among  her  leading  men  a  large  percent- 
ernment,  is  under  the  control  of  those  age  of  city-bom  men,  but  this  is  not  the 
who  pay  no  taxes,  and  is  consequently  case.  Leaving  out  of  account  those 
managed  without  much  regard  to  cost ;  who  owe  their  position  to  wealth  inherit- 
but  this  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  ed  from  parents  who  came  to  New  York 
it.  The  taxpayers  would  be  very  well  from  the  country,  we  find  very  few  dis- 
satisfied if  all  Iheir  money  was  as  well  tingiiished  men  in  the  city  who  were 
spent.  The  schools  are  good,  and  the  born  or  educated  there.  Neither  do  we 
city  is  proud  of  them.  They  are  of  all  find  them  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
grades,  including  a  free  college,  and  any  Our  great  men  do  not  come  from  New 
child  in  New  York  may  obtain  a  com-  York  City.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  at- 
plete  education  without  expense.  The  tribute  this  fact  altogether  to  the  schools 
teachers  are  well  paid,  and,  as  a  general  of  New  York,  or  to  the  American  system 
rule,  well  trained  for  their  work.  It  is  of  education,  which  is  as  well  applied 
not  easy  to  compare  the  schools  with  there  as  anywhere  ;  but  we  are  justified 
those  of  other  cities.  They  seem  to  be  in  concluding  that,  while  city  life  in 
as  good  in  New  York  as  elsewhere,  in  America  is  adapted  to  call  out  and  de- 
spite of  the  fact  that  they  excite  very  velop  all  the  energies  of  those  who  enter 
little  public  attention,  while  in  lioston  it  as  adults,  its  influence  over  the  young  is 
education  is  a  hobby  which  every  man  unfavorable  to  the  highest  development, 
feels  bound  to  ride,  and  the  schools  are  This  is  less  apparent  in  Boston  and 
constantly  under  discussion.  In  Boston,  Philadelphia  than  in  New  York,  and  it 
too,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  may  result  in  some  degree  from  the  fact 
children  of  wealthy  families  attend  the  that  the  possession  of  wealth  is  regarded 
public  schools.  in  New  York  as  the  one  avenue  to  influ- 

There  seems  to  be  something  wanting,  ence,    and    money  as   the  measure  of 

however,  in  the  character  of  city  educa-  everything.     This  idea  is  unfavorable  to 

tion  or  of  city  life  in  general  in  Ame-  the  development  of  character,  and  it  has 

rica.      Attention  has  lately  been  called  far   less    influence    in    the   towns   and 

to    the    fact   that  but  few  of  the  lead-  villages  of  America  than  it  has  in  the 

ing  men  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  cities.     As  a  general  mie,  it  is  not  true 

born  or  educated  there.     Almost  all  artf  in  these — in  the  Northern  States  at  least 

from  the  country  towns,  and  a  large  pro-  — that  a  man's  influence  is  measured  by 

portion  from  New  England.     It  is  not  his  wealth.     Character  has  more  inSu- 

strange  that  a  great  city  should  attract  ence  than  money ;  and  children  grow 

the  most  enterprising  young  men  from  up  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  high 

the  country,  although  there  is  more  rea-  importance  of    moral    and    intellectual 

son  for  this  in  England  than  in  America,  character.     Then,  again,  country  life  in 

Here  the  electoral  laws,  which  require  America  favors  individualism.     Thedes- 

all  members  of  Congress  and  other  otS-  potism  of  fashion  and  opinion  is  almost 

cials  to  be  residents  in  the  districts  from  unknown.      There    is   opportunity   for 

which  they  are  chosen,  and  the  fact  that  calm  thought,  reason,  and  resolve — for 

country  members  of  the  State  legislatures  communion  with  the    eternal  forces  of 

are  always  in  the  majority,  make  it  un-  nature,  and  thoughts  of  God.     Life  does 

desirable  for  those  seeking  political  pre-  not  present  itself  as  simply  a  struggle 

ferment  to  live  in  the  great  cities.     It  is  between  man  and  man  for  the  posses- 

a  positive  advantage  to  live  elsewhere,  sion  of  money.     The  education  in  the 
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schools  may  be  the  same,  but  the  more  ble.  At  Saratoga  the  races,  which  go 
important  education  of  the  environment  on  day  after  day  for  weeks,  are  the  chief 
is  totally  different.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  amusement.  At  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
misfortnne  to  be  born  and  educated  in  a  number  of  other  places,  "  camp  meet- 
New  York  city.  ings"  constitute  thcpthe  da  rhistance  of 

On  tbe  other  hand,  cities  offer  special  the  entertainment.  These  religious  meet- 
advantages  for  professional  studies,  and  ings  are  protracted  for  weeks,  and  repre- 
New  York  has  such  schools  which  re-  sent  all  varieties  of  belief  and  unbelief, 
ceive  students  from  all  parts  of  thecoun-  order  and  disorder.  They  would  make 
try.  Theyare  not  the  most  famous,  and  a  very  interesting  study  by  themselves, 
perhaps  not  the  best,  in  the  country  ;  as  a  singular  development  of  American 
but  they  are  progressive,  and  ought  to  life.  The  New  Yorker  has  an  infinite 
become  the  best.  They  suffer,  like  all  variety  of  summer  resorts  to  choose 
similar  institutions  in  America,  from  from.  He  may  join  the  saturnalia  at 
competition.  There  is  no  economy  of  Coney  Island  or  the  Methodist  camp 
forces  in  the  higher  education  here.  We  meeting  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  He  may 
multiply  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  build  a  palatial  "  cottage"  at  aristocratic 
theology,  as  though  quantity  was  more  Newport,  or  exhibit  his  wife,  daughters, 
important  than  quality,  and  these  are  and  diamonds  to  the  crowds  which 
generally  poorly  endowed,  and  too  often  throng  the  great  hotels  of  Saratoga  or 
seek  to  attract  students  by  making  it  Long  Branch.  He  may  rest  quietly  in 
easy  to  obtain  diplomas.  There  is  much  some  mountain  fann-house  or  wander 
room  for  improvement  even  in  New  about  from  place  to  place  in  dtisly, 
York,  crowded  railway   trains.      He  may   do 

The  fashionable  amusements  of  New  almost  anything  but  stay  at  home. 

York  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  A  new  amusement  has  been  found  for 

of  the  great  cities  of  Europe.     There  is  the  winter,  which  has  become  very  popu- 

nothing  specially  American  about  them,  lar.     This  is  yachting  on  the  ice.     The 

unless  it  be  the  fact  that  they  are  bor-  Hudson  River  offers  every  facility  for 

rowed  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  this,  and    it    has  become   very  popular, 

and  that  people  enter  into  them  with  tbe  It  is  quite  as   exciting  as  the   witdeat 

same  spirit  which  is  manifested  in  Wall  stock  speculation  in  Wall  Street.     Sixty 

Street.     The  most  universal  amusement  miles  an  hour  is  not  an  uncommon  speed 

is  travel ;  it  may  be  to  spend  a  day  at  for  one  of  these  curious  craft,  and  on  a 

Coney  Island,  or  a  year  in  Europe,  or  a  fine  day,  when  the  ice  is  favorable,  the 

summer  at  some  watering  place  like  New-  river  is  alive  with  them.     Great  skill  is 

port    or    Saratoga.      The    New    Yorker  necessary  in  the  management  of  these 

must  go  somewhere  or  lose  caste.  There  boats,  especially  in   racing;    but   there 

are  those  who  seek  genuine  recreation  in  have  been  few  serious  accidents,    and 

these  migrations,  but  with    most    it  is  after  watching    these    races    one   may 

simply  a  change  of  place  without  much  almost  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the 

change  of  occupation.     The  great  sum-  experience  of  Jules  Verne's  hero,  Phiteas 

mer  hotels  are  simply  places  where  the  Fogg.   At  Omaha,  the  old  winter  amuse- 

rage  for  dress  and  display  can  be  grati-  ment  of  sleigh-riding  is  of    course  as 

fied  more  easily  than  in  the  city,  and  the  popular  as  ever,  when   there    is    snow 

men  carry  their    business   with   them,  enough  on  the  ground  to  make  the  roads 

The   Wall    Street    brokers    have    their  good ;  and  one  who  has  never  tried  it 

branch  offices  in  or  near  these  hotels,  can  hardly  imagine  how  exhilarating  it 

connected  by  private  wires  with  the  city,  is.     It  is  surpassed  by  nothing  but  the 

and  speculation  goes  on  as  usual.     At  ice  yacht,   and  has  the    advantage  of 

Newport,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  New  York  being  more  social. 

Heraid,  has  taken  the  lead  in  introduc-  The  theatres  of  New  York  are  very 

ing  various  European  sports,  but  they  numerous  and  of  every  variety,  includ- 

still  have  a  foreign  air  about  them.     He  ing    one    belonging    to    an    Episcopal 

has  built  a  casino,  with  tennis  courts,  clergyman   and  conducted  on  religious 

lawn  tennis,  and  other  games.     He  has  principles.     It  can  hardly  be  said  that 

introduced  polo  and  fox-hunting,  and  religion  or  morality  has  much  influence 

done  much  to  make  yachting  fash  iona-  over  the  others,  although  some^f  the, 
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managers  are  men  of  high  character.  A  towns  and  villages  there  is  some  trace 
friend  of  mine,  who  lately  made  the  tour  of  it.  The  general  standard  of  morality 
of  .them  all,  was  incliqed  to  think  that  in  these  is  higher  than  in  Europe,  and 
those  patronized  by  the  roughs  in  the  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  have  the  evil 
Bowery  were  less  immoral  than  those  example  of  an  aristocracy  which  oonsid- 
patronized  by  the  residents  on  Fifth  ers  itself  raised  above  the  moral  law. 
Avenue.  There  is  nothing  distinctively  In  the  cities  there  is  an  aristocracy  of 
American  in  the  theatre  in  New  York,  wealth  which  is  worse  than  that  of  birth. 
It  is  as  far  as  possible  an  imitation  of  As  in  other  aristocracies,  there  are  noble 
Paris,  and  European  actors  and  actresses  examples  of  Christian  manhood  and 
come  here  to  make  their  fortunes  after  philanthropic  spirit  among  the  wealthy 
they  have  won  a  reputation  in  Europe,  men  of  our  cities.  There  is  more  readi- 
New  York  applauds  because  Paris  has  ness  to  give  away  money  for  benevolent 
applauded,  and  no  one  would  think  of  a  purposes  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
New  York  reputation  as  of  any  value  in  part  of  the  world.  This  spirit  is  not 
itself.  Still  the  New  Yorkers,  as  a  confined  to  rehgious  men,  although  they 
whole,  are  a  theatre-loving  race.  They  are  the  princip^  givers.  Appeals  of  all 
are  ready  to  pay,  to  applaud,  and  to  kinds  go  first  to  them.  But,  in  spite  of 
lionize  popular  players,  and  they  find  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  New 
amusement  in  domg  so.  It  is  a  matter  York,  it  is  no  better  morally  than  the 
of  dispute  whether  they  honestly  enjoy  great  cities  of  Europe.  If  we  contrast 
good  music  as  much  as  they  enjoy  im-  it  with  the  towns  and  villages  of  this 
moral  plays,  but  there  is  certainly  a  class  part  of  America,  the  difference  is  very 
of  people  in  New  York  about  whom  much  greater  and  more  unfavorable  than 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Good  music  would  be  found  in  contrasting  village 
always  attracts  large  audiences,  and  and  city  life  in  any  part  of  Europe  with 
there  are  amateur  clubs  that  do  good  which  I  am  familiar.  This  is  due,  how- 
work.  Our  cities  have  produced  some  ever,  to  the  corrupting  influence  of 
very  superior  singers,  but  they  go  to  Eu-  wealth,  or  to  the  failure  of  Republican 
rope  for  their  training.  A  late  English  institutions  to  secure  good  government 
traveller,  who  seems  to  have  made  a  and  high  morality,  but  quite  as  much  to 
study  of  the  theatre  in  New  York,  con-  the  fact  that  New  Y'ork  is  not  an  Ameri- 
cludes  that  it  is  in  every  respect  superior  can  city.  The  majority  of  the  popula- 
to  that  of  London.  He  may  be  right,  tion  is  foreign.  The  worst  of  the  immi- 
He  is  certainly  generous ;  and,  as  he  grants  landed  upon  our  shores  remain 
evidently  knows  much  more  about  it  there,  and  there  is  no  form  of  vice  known 
than  I  do,  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  in  Europe  which  they  have  not  brought 
his  judgment  to  balance  mine  without  with  them  and  domesticated  in  this  city, 
any  controversy.  One  sees  something  of  this  in  London  ; 
Of  unlawful  amusements,  such  as  but,  in  spite  of  its  foreign  population, 
gambling  and  others,  New  York  has  her  London  is  still  an  English  city.  Its 
full  share,  graded  for  all  classes  of  so-  vices,  as  well  as  its  virtues,  are  distinc- 
ciety,  from  the  gilded  palace  on  Fifth  lively  English.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
Avenue  down  to  the  dens  of  Water  that  that  thereisaoything  betteror  more 
Street.  There  is  far  more  of  vice  and  im-  attractive  in  the  vice  of  London  than  in 
morality  than  in  Boston  oi  Philadelphia,  that  of  New  York.  On  the  contrary,  it 
It  is  more  open,  more  genera],  and  more  has  always  struck  me  as  more  brutal  and 
fashionable.  In  some  respects  it  is  repulsive.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
worse  than  London  ;  in  others,  perhaps,  in  any  other  city  which  shocked  me  so 
better.  I  cannot  see  that  Republican  much  as  a  sight  I  saw  in  broad  day  in  a 
institutions  affect  the  general  morality  street  leading  from  Southampton  Row 
of  our  cities  in  any  favorable  way  what-  on  one  of  my  first  visits  to  London, 
ever  ;  if  anything,  the  inlluence  is  un-  Two  ragged,  begrimed,  drunken  women 
favorable.  There  is  less  inclination  to  werehghting  inaring of  twentyor  thirty 
execute  or  tolerate  repressive  laws,  men,  who  were  cheering  them  on.  The 
The  old  idea  of  stern  Republican  mo-  very  fact  that  they  were  ail  English  made 
rality  has  long  since  been  forgotten,  if  it  ih^ir  hlth,  profanity,  and  brutality  more 
ever  had  any  actual  existence.     In  the  repulsive.     I  could  not  help  feeling  a 
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•ort  of  personal  responsibility  for  it.     I  too  narrow  and  provincial  to  be  thought 

have  seen  other  such  scenes  in  London  ;  of.     There  is  something  of  reserve  and 

but  have  never  happened  upon  one  like  hauteur  about  Boston  society  which  is 

it  in  New  York.     Not  havel  ever  heard  not  altogether  agreeable    to   strangers, 

criminal  amusements  defended  and  jus-  and  is  criticiKsd  and  ridiculed  by  Amert- 

tified  by  men  of  good  standing  in  society,  cans  from  other  parts  of  the  country  ; 

as  I  have  in  England.     Every  form  of  but  it    ia   only  on    the   surface,  and    is 

vice  exists  and  flourishes  in  New  York  hardly  noticed   at   all    by  persons  who 

as  it  does  in   London;  but  it  does  not  have  lived   in     Europe.       It    contrasts 

present  itself  to  the  eye  and  ear  in  so  strongly  with  the  free-and-easy  manners 

repulsive  a  manner.  of  the  West,  where  the  stranger  of  lo- 

Of  the  several  American  cities  which  day  becomes  an  old  resident  lo-morrow  ; 

I  have  mentioned,  New  York  is  gener-  but  there  is  a  dignity  about  it  which  is 

lUy  regarded  as  the  most  attractive  place  very   attractive.       To    borrow    a   slang 

of  residence.     The  fact   that   it  is  the  Western  phrase,  a  Boston  man  does  not 

largest  and  richest  of  our  cities  gives  it  "  slop  over."     Boston  boasts  of  her  cul- 

certain  advantages  over  all  others.     But  iure,  and  New  York  delights  to  sneer  at 

the  most   English   city  in   the   United  the  word;,  but  there  ia  a  reality  in  it. 

States  is  Boston,  and  New  England  peo-  There  is  culture  in  New  York  ;  but  its 

pie  of  the  old  English  stock  prefer  it  to  influence  is  limited  to  a  narrow  circle. 

all  other  cities.,     Washington  was   for-  In  Boston,  it  rules  the  city  and  gives 

merly  the  least  attractive  of  our  cities  ;  tone  to  society.     There  is  no  other  city 

but  since  the  war  there  have  been  great  which  has  any  right  to  call  itself   the 

changes  there.     No  city  in  the  world  Athens  of  America.     There  is  some  rea- 

kas  more  beautiful  Government  offices,  son   for  giving  this   name   to   Boston, 

and  great  eHorts  have  been  made  to  im-  New  York  is  more  like  Coiinth  in  the 

prove   the    streets   and  adorn  the  city,  days  of  her  greatest  prospeitCy.      Even 

The  hotels  still  swarm  with  office-holders  the  Irish  are  somewhat  subdued  by  the 

and  office-seekers  ;  but  they  seem  to  me  atmosphere  of  Boston,  and  make  much 

to  be  generally  of  a  better  class   than  less  trouble  than  they  do  in  New  York, 

when  I  first  visited  the  city.     There  is  If  I  were  to  choose  a  permanent  resi- 

certainly  much  less  drunkenness  and  bar-  dence  in  America,  it  would,  as  I  have 

barism  to  be  seen  in  the  public  rooms  said,  certainly  be  in  Boston.      Its  cli- 

and  about  the  Capitol.     But,  aside  from  mate  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 

this  nomadic  horde,  there  is  now  an  es-  Its  east  winds  are  unfavorable  to  weak 

tablished  resident  society  in  Washington,  lungs,  and  in  winter  disagreeable  to  all ; 

which    is    becoming    every   year  more  but  New  York  is  not  much  better,  and 

agreeable  and  more  numerous.     There  Boston  has  the  advantage  of  having  clean 

are  many  who  already  regard  it  as  the  streets.      The   suburban    towns   are  all 

most  attractive  city  in  the  country.     It  beautiful,  and  there  is  an  endless  variety  . 

ia,  at  least,  unlike  all  other  cities.     A  of    charming  drives  in  all  directions. 

Dumber  of  novels  have  appeared  within  Cambridge  is  close  at  hand,  with  the 

a  few  years,  professing  to  give  faithful  literary  advantages  of  a  university  town, 

pictures  of  life  in  Washington  ;  but  they  and  the  city  itself  is  provided  with  every- 

are  unworthy  of   attention.     They  are  thing  necessary  for  study  or  amusement. 

low,   vulgar,   and   scandalous,    without  But  Boston  is  attractive  to  me  because 

literary  merit,  and  presenting  a  view,  of  there  is  something  restful  in  life  there, 

society  too  absurd  to  be  even  founded  It  is  more  like  a  European  city.     Thers 

on  fact.     There  is  vice  and  corruption  is  not  the  mad  rush  and  whirl  which  dis- 

enougb  in  Washington,  and  it  is  easy  tracts  me  in  New  York,  and  is  still  worse 

for  a  man  to  find  it  who  seeks  for  it ;  in   Chicago.      Men   do   business    on   a 

but  there  is  no  more  of  it  in  Washing-  grand  scale,  and  Boston  capital  is  found 

ton  than  in  New  Yoik.     These  books  in  all  the  great  cities  and  all  the  great 

would  not  deserve  mention  if  they  had  enterprises  of  the  West ;  but  men  seem 

not  been  widely  circulated.     If  I  were  to  take  life  more  calmly  than  in   New 

to  select  a  place  of  residence  for  myself  York.     They  are  not  in  such  a  desperate 

it  would  be  Boston,  rather  than  Wash-  hurry.     So  in  society,  there  is  mudi  less 

ingtoD  or  New  York.     Philadelphia  is  extravagance  and  display,  much  less  dis- 
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sipation,  much  more  quiet  and  sensible  streets  were  filled  with  piles  of  snow, 
enjoyment.  filth,  garbage,  and  ashes.  The  whole 
city  was  roused  ;  public  meetings  were 
The  great  unsolved  problem  in  city  life  held,  and  the  most  vignrous  resolutions 
is  that  of  government.  Even  the  smaller  passed.  A  committee  of  the  most 
cities  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a  tolerable  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  was 
administration,  as  the  majority  of  voters  chosen,  but  the  streets  were  not  cleaned 
are  always  no  n- tax  payers,  and  generally  until  it  was  done  by  the  spring  rains, 
ignorant  naturalized  foreigners.  The  The  epidemic  continued  to  rage  until 
larger  cities  are  literally  at  the  mercy  of  nature  had  done  its  work.  The  plan  of 
the  organized  mob.  There  is  nothing  in  relief  devised  by  the  committee  of  citi- 
America  so  utterly  disgraceful  as  the  zeos  was  the  appointment  of  an  officer 
government  of  New  York.  There  is  no  by  the  Mayor  to  take  charge  of  the  De- 
dignity,  no  honesty,  no  common-sense  in  partment  of  Street  Cleaning,  but  the 
it.  For  years  the  city  was  ruled  by  the  Mayor  had  no  authority  to  appoint  such 
"  Tweed  ring,"  whose  history  is  known  an  officer.  It  was  necessary  to  secure 
to  all  the  world.  A  few  men  literally  an  Act  of  the  State  Legislature  to  modify 
captured  the  city,  and  used,  the  public  the  charter  and  give  him  this  authority, 
money  to  enrich  themselves  and  bribe  The  Legislature  was  in  session,  and  was 
the  voters.  It  was  only  when  the  taxes  appealed  to,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
became  intolerable  that  the  city  was  to  pass  this  Act  without  delay.  But  here 
roused  to  appeal  to  the  State  courts  to  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  political 
punish  these  robbers,  who  had  violated  objection  to  this.  The  Mayor  of  the 
the  law  for- years  with  impunity.  The  city  was  a  Democrat,  the  Legislature 
city  w^  the  stronghold  of  the  Demo-  was  Republican,  and  street-cleaning  was 
cratic  'party,  and  the  Tweed  ring  was  a  means  of  bribing  voters.  If  this  au- 
tolerated  because  it  always  secured  a  thority  were  given  to  the  Mayor,  he 
Democratic  majority  of  any  required  would  appoint  a  Democrat,  who  would 
amount,  without  any  reference  to  the  use  the  money  appropriated  to  clean  the  , 
number  of  voters.  streets  to  buy  Democratic  voles.  Street- 
The  overthrow  of  this  infamous  ring  cleaning  must  be  a  perquisite  of  the  Re- 
was  the  work  of  two  or  three  newspapers  publicans.  The  idea  that  street-clean- 
in  the  city,  which  exposed  its  criminal  ing  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics  was 
character  so  fully  that  the  respectable  repudiated  as  a  heresy.  What  could  be 
portion  of  the  Democratic  party  no  more  pitiable  than  this  !  Other  depart- 
longer  dared  to  support  it,  and  the  tax-  ments  are  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
payers  of  both  parties  united  to  put  it  ciple.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  is  a  gen- 
down,  tieman,  a  Catholic  Irishman,  but  the 
Then  a  new  experiment  was  tried.  A  Board  of  Alderman  can  hardly  be  de- 
.new  charter  was  secured,  which,  to  a  scribed  in  pohte  language.  They  spent 
certain  extent,  deprived  the  city  of  the  the  winter  m  trying  to  organize,  neither 
right  of  self-government.  The  authority  faction  of  the  Democratic  party  having 
was  divided  between  the  city  and  the  a  majority,  and  neither  wishing  to  unite 
State.  In  some  respects  this  has  proved  with  the  few  Republican  members.  A 
an  advantage;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  divisionof  the  spoils  was,  however,  finally 
experiment  is  a  failure,  and  the  best  agreed  upon,  and  the  organization  corn- 
men  in  New  York  are  in  favor  of  going  pleted.  The  proceedings  of  this  unique 
back  to  self-government.  The  absurdi-  assembly  were  published  in  the  daily 
ties  of  the  present  system  were  fully  de-  papers,  and  if  any  New  Yorker  ever  read 
veloped  last  winter.  The  streets  of  the  them  without  shame  and  indignation  he 
city  were  in  such  a  filthy  condition  that  deserved  to  be  an  alderman  himself, 
a  mass  meeting  of  physicians  declared  The  present  system  of  government  is 
that  there  was  danger  of  pestilence.  In  certainly  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  na- 
fact,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  tion.  The  reign  of  Tweed  was  no  bel- 
typhus,  and  diphtheria.  I  have  never  ter.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  one 
seen  anything  in  Europe  or  Asia  to  equal  can  be  devised  which  will  secure  a  wise 
the  streets  of  New  York  at  that  time,  and  honest  administration,  and  at  the 
For    many    weeks  the    mo%t    important  same  time  maintain  the  principle  of  uni- 
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versal  suffrage  in  a  city  where  the  ma-  pay  the  taxes.     They  see  nothing  but 

jority  of  the  voters  pay  no  taxes,  are  not  the  immediate  advantage  of  spending  the 

natives  of  the  country,  have  no  idea  of  money  of  the  rich.     Local  self-govem- 

politicat   honesty,  and  are  the  willing  meat  has  many  advantages,  but  small 

tools  of  unscrupulous  politicians.    Noth-  taxes  and  economy  in  public  expendttuie 

ing  will  be  done  until  the  respectable  do  not  seem  to  be  among  them.     The 

men  of  both  parlies  realize  the  danger,  administration  in  the  towns  is  generally 

and  agree  to  lay  aside  their  pohtical  honest,  even  where  it  is  extravagant  and 

differences  and  work  together  to  save  stupid,  but   it  needs  control.     As   our 

the  city  from   ruin.     There  was  some  people  are  only  too  ready  to  try  experi- 

approach   to  this  last    winter,  on    the  ments,   we  shall  probably   continue   to 

question  of  cleaning  the  streets,  but  it  make  experiments   in   city  government 

was  not  a  genuine  awakening  to  a  sense  until  we  And  some  satisfactory  solution 

of  all  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  to  this  thus  far  unsolved  problem, 

this  may  not  come  until  Socialism  has  There  are  other  questions  connected 

organized   the  masses    for    a    crusade  with  city  life  which  are  not  peculiar  to 

against  monopoly.  American  cities,  and  which  do  not  need 

Something  of  the  same  evil  is  seen  in  discussion  here,  because  we  have  done 
other  cities.  Philadelphia  has  had  its  but  little  toward  solving  them.  Pauper- 
ting  of  Republican  Tweeds,  but  the  ism,  crime,  and  all  forms  of  irreligion 
dirision  of  property  and  the  system  of  flourish  in  our  cities  as  in  Europe,  and 
taxation  is  very  different  there,  and  the  vigorous  efforts  are  made  to  overcome 
evil  results  have  not  been  so  marked,  them,  with  more  or  less  success ;  but 
The  Irish  element  there  is  unimportant,  we  have  discovered  no  new  methods, 
Washington  is  governed  by  the  National  and  have  still  much  to  leam.  New 
Congress.  Boston  is  still  an  American  York  is  not  behind  other  cities  in  this 
dty,  and  has  not  yet  fallen  into  the  work  of  Christian  charity,  and  this  is  the 
hands  of  any  ring  ;  but  there  is  much  that  best  thing  that  can  be  said  in.her  behalf, 
is  very  unsatisfactory  in  her  city  govern-  We  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  the 
ment  and  public  expenditure.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  cities,  of  their  vast 
difficulty  is  a  general  one  and  applies  commerce,  of  the  enterprise  of  our  mer- 
to  all  the  cities  in  the  country.  It  is  chants,  of  our  costly  private  and  public 
more  apparent  in  New  York,  on  account  buildings,  and  our  people  are  more  and 
of  the  number  and  character  of  its  popu-  more  inclined  to  leave  the  country  to 
lation.  crowd  the  cities ;    but  it  seems  to   me 

The  theory  of  the  present  day  in  Eng-  that  the  nation  has  more  to  fear  than  to 

lish-speaking  lands  is  that  local  self-gov-  hope  for  in  these  great  cities.     They  are 

emment  is  the  surest  safeguard  against  centres  of  intellectual  life  and  of  trade, 

oppression.     We  regard  it  as  the  corner-  but  also  of  feverish  extravagance   and 

Stone  of  our  national  system,  but  it  is  corruption,  both  moral  and  political  cor- 

pToduciog  some  unexpected  results,  and  ruption.      Their  growth   has  been  too 

already  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  rapid  for  health.     Wealth  has  been  ac- 

controt  it  in  some  respects  by  general  quired  too  easily.     The  population   is 

laws.      It  is  probable  that  still  more  too  heterogeneous.     The  most  prosper- 

stringent  limitations  will  be    adopted,  ous  cities  are  the  most  corrupt.     Who 

Our  city  governments  are  more  corrupt,  can  say  where  all  this  is  to  end  ?    Like 

more    extravagant,  and  more  wasteful  most  of  my  countrymen  I  am  inclined  to 

than  any  others,  hut  our  town  and  vil-  optimism  in  all  that  concerns  America, 

lage  governments  often  resemble  them  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  not  wont  to 

in  some  points.     Here,  as  in  the  cities,  borrow  trouble  from  the  future,  or  even 

it   is  generally  the   non-taxpayers  who  to  provide  for  emergencies  before  they 

vote  taxes  and  create  town  debts.  There  arise.     But  it  is  certain  that  our  cities 

is  as  yet  no  limitation  on  taxation,  but  do  not  improve  as  they  advance.    There 

many  States  have  limited  the  amount  of  are  dangerous  tendencies  in  our  city  life 

debt  which  can  be  contracted   by  the  which  must  be  overcome,  or  they  will 

cities  and  towns.     The  working-classes  develop  and  endanger  the  existence  of 

are  slow  to  discover  that  in  the  end  they  the  republic— (7i7«/««^rar)'  Review. 
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Chapter  XXIX. 

FOR   MY    son's   sake. 

The  ball  had  taken  place  on  a  Thurs- 
day— New  Year's  eve.  The  days 
dragged  on  at  Voresett  House,  in  the 
manner  described,  until  the  following 
Monday.  On  that  afternoon,  a  dark 
and  cloudy  one,  the  quietness  o{  ihe  vil- 
lage street  was  broken.  Sir  Gabriel 
Danesdale,  his  groom  following  him, 
rode  up  to  the  door.  Sir  Gabriel  in- 
quired if  the  ladies  were  at  home ;  he 
was  told  that  they  were,  and  he  dis- 
mounted and  went  in,  leaving  his  horse 
to  be  walked  about  by  his  groom,  to  the 
great  wonderment  of  the  watching  popu- 
lation. He  was  ushered  into  the  parlor, 
where  Judith  and  her  mother  sat.  Mrs. 
Conisbrough  was  fluttered.  Only  once 
or  twice,  since  her  widowhood,  had  Sir 
Gabriel  ever  entered  her  house.  He  had 
glanced  about  him  as  he  passed  through 
the  hall — he  had  seen  Ihe  bareness  and 
the  chillness  of  everything,  and  his  heart 
was  filled  wiHi  pity  and  with  some  self- 
reproach.  Marion  Arkendale,  with  her 
dark  eyes  and  her  light  foot,  had  been 
so  bonny  ;  the  "  Flower  of  Danesdale" 
had  been  her  name.  He  did  not  know 
how  it  was  that  she  had  fallen  out  of  the 
society  of  the  place,  had  disappeared 
from  (he  friendly  circles,  gradually,  but 
surely. 

"  Poverty,  poverty  !"  he  thought  to 
himself.  "  It  is  a  shame  that  she  should 
have  been  neglected  because  of  her  pov- 
erty. And  it  was  a  rascally  trick  on  old 
John's  part,  though  he  was  my  friend, 
to  leave  her  as  he  did."  Filled  with 
these  reflections,  he  spoke  cordially,  and 
almost  eagerly,  holding  out  his  hand  : 

"  Mrs.  Conisbrough,  I  am  more  of  a 
stranger  in  your  house  than  I  should  be, 
considering  what  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors we  are.  Will  you  forgive  my  neg- 
ligence, and  believe  that  it  arises  out  of 
anything  rather  than  ill-will?" 

"  Ah,  Sir  Gabriel,  1  never  suspected 
you  of  ill-will,"  she  said,  flushing. 
"  And  when  women  are  alone  in  the 
worid  their  circle  must  be  smaller  than 
wheQ  there  are  men  in  the  family.    Fray 


sit  down.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  under 
my  roof." 

"It  gave  me  hearty  pleasure  to  see 
your  daughters  among  us  on  Thursday," 
he  continued.  "  Perhaps,  as  you  say 
your  circle  is  so  small,  you  don't  know 
what  a  sensation  they  made.  Half  the 
fellows  who  were  there  have  been  talk- 
ing about  them  ever  since." 

Mrs.  Conisbrough  smiled,  gratified. 

"  You  are  very  good  !  My  girls  have 
had  no  outside  advantages.  They  have 
none,  indeed,  except  their  3'outh  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  ladies  by  birlh,  and,  I 
hope,  by  breeding.  And  that  tells.  Sir 
Gabriel — even  in  these  days,  it  tells." 

"  My  dear  madam,  it  is  everything," 
said  he  earnestly,  "  I  quite  agree  wiih 
you.  We'll  have  a  chat  about  that  a  lit- 
tle later  ;  and  meantime,  I  want  to  know 
if  [  may  see  your  daughter  Delphine, 
alone,  for  a  short  time.  I  have  some- 
thing that  I  wish  to  say  to  her." 

Mrs,  Conisbrough  started,  paused, 
then  replied  : 

"  Certainly  you  can  see  her.  Judith, 
Delphine  is  in  the  other  room.  Suppose 
you   take  Sir  Gabriel   to   her  there." 

Judith  rose  and  went  across  the  pass- 
age, while  Sir  Gabriel,  bowing  over 
Mrs,  Conisbrough's  hand,  wished  her 
good -afternoon,  and  left  her  without 
explaining  his  errand.  He  fallowed 
Judith,  who  was  in  the  room  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  hall.  Turning  as  she 
saw  him  come,  she  remarked.: 

"  Ah,  here  is  Sir  Gabriel,  Delphine." 

Then  she  left  them  alone,  and  closed 
the  door  after  her. 

Sir  Gabriel  found  himself  standing 
before  a  pale,  composed-looking  young 
lady,  whose  hand  rested  lightly  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  whose  beauty  and 
grace  struck  him  even  more  in  the  dull 
light  of  this  January  afternoon,  than 
they  had  done  in  her  radiant  ball-dress 
beneath  Ihe  lamplight  on  New  Year's 
eve.  Perfectly  calm,  she  turned  her 
large  luminous  eyes,  with  their  golden 
redections,  upon  him  as  he  entered,  and 
a  scarcely  perceptible  sigh  left  her  lips. 

Dark  rings  encircled  those  lovely  eyes. 

Though  the  delicate  white  brow   was 
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smooth,  there  was  a  shadow  upon   it,  "Yes — that  is,  I  should  have  done 

indefinable,    but    most    palpable.      Sir  if — " 

Gabriel  remembered  how  Randulf  had  "  I  thought  so,"  said  Sir  Gabriel, 
said  she  looked,  and  he  felt  that  the  lad  heaiing  only  that  which  he  wished  to 
had  been  right.  This  calm  and  stillness  hear.  "  I  told  him  so.  I  said  I  hon- 
was  not  that  of  repose,  but  the  pallid  ored  you  for  those  scruples.  I  thought 
quietude  which  follows  a  mortal  blow,  the  matter  over  very  seriously  —you  will 
She  attempted  a  faint  little  smile  as  he  not  wonder  at  that.  The  marriage  of  a 
came  in,  which  flickered  for  a  moment  man's  only  son  is  no  trivial  matter  to 
about  her  mouth,  and  then  died  away  him.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
again,  as  if  abashed.  Sir  Gabriel,  whose  son's  happiness  is  bound  up  in  this  mat- 
bosom  had  been  filled  with  very  mingled  ter — that  it  stands  or  falls  with  it  — " 
feelings  as  he  rode  hither  from  Danes-  "  No,  no  !"  interrupted  Delphine,  in 
dale,  no  longer  felt  doubtful  as  to  what  a  quick,  gasping  voice, 
.emotion  predominated.  It  was  a  great  "Yes,  my  dear  child,  it  does.  He 
compassion  that  he  experienced  ;  a  loves  you  with  no  passing  passion.  It 
strong  man's  generous  desire  to  take  to  has  made  him  into  a  man  all  at  once.  I 
his  sufficient  protection  some  weak,  and  say,  his  happiness  stands  or  falls  with 
sad,  and  grieved  creature  ;  to  comfort  it ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  feel 
it,  to  bid  it  sorrow  no  more.  the  same  with  respect  to  yourself." 

Sir  Gabriel  contemplated  the  beautiful  Silence  was  the  only  answer, 

forlorn    figure,    and  his   heart   swelled  Sir  Gabriel's   face  lost  none  of  its 

almost  to  bursting.     Those  eyes  might  kindness,    but    a    troubled    expression 

well    haunt    Kandulf.      Of    course    he  crept  over  it,  and  into   his  eyes,  as  he 

could  not  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  saw  the  fixed  and  marble  composure  of 

and  say,  "  My  poor  child,  tell  me  what  the  lovely  face  before  him. 

ails  you,  and  let  me  lift  this  trouble  from  "  You  do  not  speak,"  he  said  at  last. 

your  shoulders,"  as  he  would  have  liked  "  Let  me  explain  as  clearly  as  I  can  the 

to  do.     Custom  did  not  permit  such  a  errand  which  brought  me  here.     I  have 

thing,  but  he  took  her  hand  kindly,  and  come  to  ask  you  to  reconsider  the  answer 

looked  kindly  from  his  genial,  yet  com-  you  gave  to  Randulf  the  other  night, 

manding  eyes  into  her  white  face,  while  Put  away  any  thoughts  of  me — ask  only 

be  said,  kindly  too  :  of  your  own  heart  if  it  contains  that  love 

"  My  dear,  I  have  ridden  over  from  for  my  son  which  a  wife  should  bear  to 

Danesdale,    to  have  a    little  chat  with  her  husband,  and  if  it  answers  you  yes, 

you."  give  me  leave  to  send   Randulf  to  see 

"Yes;  will    you    sit    down?"   said  you;  let  him  hear-from  you  that  you 

Delphine.  will  become  his  wife  and  my  daughter," 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  take  this  chair  be-  Delphine's  face  had  only  grown  paler. 

side  me,  and  listen  to  me.     I  will  not  Her  hand,  which  had  been  resting  ner- 

delay  in  telling  you  my  errand.     My  boy  vously  on  the  table,  had  slipped  down, 

Randulf  tells  me  that  he  has  fallen  very  and  was  now  fast  locked  together  with 

much  in  love  with  you,  at  which  fact  I  the  other.     She  clasped    them   tightly 

certainly  cannot  pretend  to  be  surprised,  upon  her  lap,  looking  at  him  with  the 

Nay,  it  is    surely  not    a   matter   about  same  dull,  glazed  eyes,  the  same  impas- 

which  to  be  alarmed  !"  he  added,  seeing  sivc  calm,  and  speaking  at  last  in  atone- 

the  agitation   on   her  face,   which  she  less,  mechanical    voice,  which  seemed 

could  not  repress,     "  Let  me  tell  you  not  to  belong  to  herself  ; 

that  I  know  all  that  has  passed  between  "I   am   very  sorry.     You   are  very 

you  and  Randulf.      He  told  me.      He  good  to  me,  but  1  cannot  marry  your 

forgot  himself  the  other  night — in  avery  son." 

pardonable  manner — but  he  did  forget  Sir  Gabriel  was  shocked,  distressed  in 

himself,  it  is  quite  certain.     A  man  in  the  extreme.     This  was  no  refusal  from 

his  position  has  no  business  to  propose  one  who  was  indifferent.     Could  it  pos- 

to  any  lady  without  consulting  his  father,  sibly  be  that  the  girl  was  not  quite  in 

From  what  he  told  me,  I  am  sure  you  her    right    mind  ?    But   that  idea  was 

were  sensible  of  that — were  you  not  ?  Did  soon  cast  aside.     Nothing  could  be  less 

you  not  feel  scruples  on  that  point  V  agitated,  more   reasonable,^ more  sane, 
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than  her  whole  manner.  He  did  not  man,  Ts  it  really  impossible  that  you 
know  that  she  was  suffering  supreme  can  return  his  love  ?  Surely  you  can- 
torture  ;  that  she  felt  as  if  every  mo-  not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  plead  his 
ment  she  must  shriek  aloud  in  herde-  cause!  Surely — " 
spair,  or  burst  into  a  fit  of  wild,  hys-  He  stopped  abruptly,  moved,  himself, 
terical  laughter.at  the  grim  humor  of  the  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  excellencies  of  that 
game  of  cross-purposes  which  they  were  "  boy"  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  to 
playing.  This  he  could  not  know  ;  but  secure  whose  happiness  he  had  under- 
he  would  have  been  a  fool  if  he  had  not  taken  this  errand.  For  the  last  few 
read  suffering  in  her  blanched  face,  in  minutes  Delphine's  arms  had  been 
hei  dull  and  fixed  eyes,  in  her  nervous-  stretched  out  upon  the  table,  her  golden 
ly-clasped  hands,  and  in  the  dead  mono-  head  prone  upon  them,  her  face  hidden 
tone  of  her  voice.  He  could  only  grope  from  sight.  Now  she  suddenly  raised  it  to 
about,  pleading  RanduU's  cause,  which  him — tearless  still,  but  with  her  eyes  dim 
had  now  become  his  own  ;  with  each  with  anguish,  and  faltered  brokenly  : 
word  stabbing  her  afresh,  thinking  that  "  Oh,  Sir  Gabriel,  have  a  little  pity 
if  only  he  could  get  her  to  assign  the  upon  me  !  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
reason  for  her  refusal  of  Randulf,  he  what  he  is?"  The  words  came  with 
would  be  able  to  overcome  it.  something  like  indignation,  anger, 
"  You  told  Randulf  that  you  did  not  scom.  "  Have  I  not  got  eyes,  and  ears, 
love  him,"  he  went  on.  "  He  told  me  and  2i  heart  t  Oh,  if  it  could  only  turn 
that  he  did  not  believe  you."  A  rush  to  stone  this  moment !  And  has  he  not 
of  color  surged  over  her  face,  and  Sir  looked  at  me,  and  spoken  to  me,  and 
Gabriel,  went  on  gently,  but  pushing  told  me  he  loved  me  ?  Has  he  not  been 
matters  as  far  as  he  could,  to  make  kind,  and  gentle,  and  generous  ?  Has 
things  straight,  as  he  thought :  "  As  to  he  not  ...  I  worship  him  !" 
that,  1  can  affirm  nothing,  except  that  The  last  words  sprang  forth,  as  it 
he  spoke  from  the  most  reverent  and  were,  involuntarily,  breathlessly.  She 
solemn  conviction,  and  not  as  a  cos-  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  flash- 
comb.  And  you  will  forgive  my  saying  ing  eyes,  her  face  transfigured  with  a 
that  there  could  surely  be  nothing  very  beauty  which  startled  him  ;  her  passion- 
remarkable  in  it — certainly  nothing  to  ate  fervor  reduced  him  to  silence.  That 
be  ashamed  of,  if  you  did  love  bira,  Randulf  loved  her  he  wondered  no  long- 
however  ardently.  I  am  his  father,  and  er.  He  approved  from  his  heart  of  hearts, 
consequently  prejudiced  in  his  favor,  "  y^^r^ir*  I  will  never  marry  him," 
but  I  ought  to  know  belter  than  Others  she  went  on,  and  her  voice  had  gained 
what  he  has  been  to  me.  He  has  been  strength.  "  Tell  him  what  you  please  ; 
a  good  son,  of  whom  I  am  as  proud  as  I  that  I  am  a  flirt  and  a  jilt — only  he  will 
am  fond.  I  think  his  sister  would  own  never  believe  it ;  but  tell  him  I  will 
that  he  is  a  good  brother."  (One  of  never  marry  him.  And  if  you  knew 
Delphine's  hands  went  up  to  her  face,  why,"  she  added,  composedly,  "you 
and  half  hid  it.)  "His  friends,  I  would  not  press  me  either." 
notice,  continue  to  be  his  friends.  His  "  I  do  not  know  that,"  he  said.  "  I 
dependents  are  fond  of  him  ;  they  serve  see  you  are  oppressed  by  what  seems  to 
him  cheerfully.  His  dogs  and  horses  you  some  very  painful  secret.  But  you 
love  him  too,  and  that  is  something  to  know  nothing  of  the  world,  my  child.  I 
go  by.  He  is  no  fool ;  he  is  a  gentle-  must  be  a  far  better  judge  than  you  of 
man  by  nature  as  well  as  by  birth."  what  dots  and  what  does  not  constitute 
(Delphine's  other  hand  had  now  gone  to  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Cannot  you 
her  face,  which  was  covered  complete-  confide  in  me?" 

y.)     "  And  there  is  no  reason  why  he  "  No,  never,  never  !     I  know  nothing 

should  not  be  as  worthy  as  a  lover  and  of  the  world,  as  you  say  ;  but  I  know 

husband  as  he  is  in  these  other  things,  the  difference  between    honor  and  dis* 

And  added  to  thai,  my  child,  he  loves  honor.     It  is  for  your  sake  and  his — not 

you  neither  lightly  nor  carelessly,  but  mine.     Do  I  looic  as  if  I  were  enjoying 

with  a  love  I  like  to  see — with  reverence  it  ?     Do  I  look  happy  ?    I  know  what  I 

as  well  as  passion,  with  a  man's  love,  am  doing.     Believe  that,  and  in  pity's 

and  the  love  of  a  good  and  honorable  name  leave  me  to  my  miseiy.J' 
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He  felt   that    there  was  no  further  heart  breaks,  let  mine  break  with  it.     I 

appeal.     He  could  not  be  angry  with  ask  nothing  else.     Let  us  be  together, 

her.     He  could  not  resent,  though  he  even  ifit  is  only  in  our  wretchedness  !" 

had  spoken  quite    advisedly  when    he  The  appeal  came  at  the  right  moment, 

said  that  with  her  answer  Randulf 's  hap-  Earlier,  it  would  have  irritated.     Later, 

piness  must   stand  or  fait.     It  would  it  would  have  been  useless.    'Just  now, 

have  to  fall,  but,   somehow,  the  large-  with  her  great  renunciation  just  consum- 

hearted  old  man  could  think  at  present  mated,  it  was  salvation  ;  it  enabled  her 

only  of  this  stricken  girl — for  he  saw  to  speak- 

she  wasstrickeo — not  of  his  own  nearest  "  Judith — you  are  all  I  have  left." 

and  dearest.  "  And  you  to  me.     I  have  lived  with 

"  Then,  my  child,  I  must  even  leave  you  these  two  hours,  and  suffered  with 

you,  though  I  feel  my  heart  broken  to  you.     Sir  Gabriel  is  a  kind  old  man, 

have  my  errand  end  so  badly.     Good-  Delphinc." 

bye,  my  love  !     1  would  fain  have  gone  "  Poor  old  man  !     Yes,  very.      He 

borne  feeling  1  had  gained  another  child,  likes  to  see  people  happy.     He   wants 

I  would  gladly  see  my  son  married  to  a  me  to  be  happy — he  wants  Randulf  to 

wife  like  you,  if  it  could  have  been  !"  be   happy.       The  other  night   Randulf 

Sir  Gabriel's  lips  were  quivering,  as  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  said  no. 

be  look  her  hand,   stooped,  and  gently  To-day  Sir  Gabriel  came  and  asked  me 

kissed  her  forehea^d.   She  did  not  speak,  to    marry   Randulf ;  and    told    me   all 

she  uttered  not  a  syllable,  but  sat  beside  about  how  good  he  was,  and  how  good 

the  table  still,  white  as  ever,  with  her  it  would  be — oh,  Judith  !  how  good  it 

hand  drooping  beside  her.    At  the  door,  would  be  to  be  his  wife  !" 

be  turned  back  once  again,  and  came  to  Her  head  fell  upon  her  sister's  neck, 

her,  saying :  Judith    knew    better    than    to    speak. 

"  Remember,  you  can  never  be  in-  There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which 

different  to  me.     If  ever  I  can  serve  one  suEFered  perhaps  as  keenly  as  the 

you,  let  me  know  how,  and  it  shall  be  other, 

done."  "I  said  no,"  Delphine  resumed,  at 

Then  he  went  away,  really,  and  she  last.     "  The  worst  is  over  now.     I  must 

□ever  moved.     She  heard  the  front  door  try  to  go  on  as  if  it  had  not  happened — 

open,   the  horses'   hoofs.      Then   they  only,  Judith,  you  must  promise  me  one 

rode  away,  and  she  was  alone,  the  fire  thing." 

burning  low,  the  early  January  evening  "  Anything  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 

closing  in  dank  and  drear.  do,  my  child." 

To  her  poignant  anguish  a  great  apa-  "  Try  to  keep  mamma  from  talking  of 
thy  had  succeeded.  She  had  spoken  it.  I  fear  she  will  be  angry,  and  lean- 
out  her  whole  soul  and  life  as  she  told  not  bear  it.  To  wrangle  over  it,  would 
Sir  Gabriel,  "I  worship  him!"  The  be  like  wrangling  over  the  dead  body 
whole  scene  seemed  to  float  away  into  of  the  person  who  was  dearest  to  you.  ' 
the  background,  like  some  far-back,  Judith's  brow  darkened.  There  were 
half-remembered  dream.  Everything  moments  when  her  large,  grave  beauty 
was  shadowy  and  unreal.  took  an  expression  of  kindling  anger, 

Still  she  sat  alone,  and  her  forehead  and  she  was  not  one  whose  anger  is  as  a 

never  changed  from  its  white  stony  com-  summer  cloud  :  it  was  not  an  anger  to  be 

posure,  though  it  was  almost  dark,  and  smiled  at. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  Sir  Gabriel  had  "I   have  seen   to    that,"   she   said, 

gone.     She    did  not   know  that.     She  There  are  limits  to  childish  obedience- 

scarcely  heard  the  door  softly  open  and  For  your  sake,  Delphinc,  I  have  done 

close,  but  she  was  conscious  by-and-by  what  I  never  thought  to  do.  My  mother 

that  some  one  knelt  down  beside  her —  was  angry.    Sir  Gabriel  just  came  in  and 

it  was  Judith,  who  had  taken  her  droop-  spoke  to  her.     He  said  il  was  due  to  her 

ing  hand,  and  was  speaking  to  her,  in  to  say  that  you  had  refused  Mr.  Danes- 

her  deep,  vibrating  tones  :  dale,  and  that  he  could  not  oppose  your 

"  Delphine,  forgive  me,  but  I  cannot  decision.  When  he  was  gone,  she  want- 
bear  it  any  longer.  What  have  1  done  ed  to  know  why.  She  said  she  must 
that  you  should  repel  me  thus  ?    If  your  understand  what  you  meuitt     I  could 
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bear  it  no  longer.     I  spoke  :  I  told  her  the  fells.     Indoors,  it  was  not  too  light- 
why."  The  fire  shone  od  the  furniture  and  oo 

"  You  told  her?     But  that  is  fear-  the  keys  of  the  open  piano.     The  two 

ful !"  said   Delphine,  in  an  awestruck  occupants  of  the  room  were  Mrs.  Malle- 

whisper.  son  and  Judith  Conisbrough,  and  they 

"  It   is    fearful.     But  there  was  no  had  been   drinking  four    o'clock    tex 

alternative.     I  did  not  openly  name  the  Judith,  who  had  taken  off  her  hat  and 

reason  ;  I  said  it  was  for  the  same  rea-  mantle,   sat  in  the  oriel  window,  in  a 

son  as  that  for  which  Uncle  Aglionby  low,   chintz-covered  chair.       Her  face 

had  left  his  money  to  his  grandson.  She  was  turned  towards  the  sunset  above  the 

looked  at  me  in  a  manner  I  shall  never  everlasting  hills  ;  and  the  departing  rays 

forget.     It  was  I  who  felt  the  criminal  ;  caught  it,  and  lit  it  up  with  a  kind  of 

but  you  will  not  be  tormented.     .     ■     .  halo,  throwing  out  into  full   relief  the 

As  for  me,  I  shall  soon  go  away  from  strong,  yet  delicate  features  of  her  noble 

here.     It  is  not  htting  that  she  and  I  face,  and  showing  forth  more  than  usual 

should  be  in  the  same  house  together,  both  its  sadness  and  its  beauty, 

for  she  will  not  forgive  me.     She  will  Mrs.    Malleson,   a  little  bright  bru> 

forgive  you,  Delphine.  Come  and  speak  nette,   with    quick,   bird-like,   graceful 

to  her."  movements,  looked,  beside  her  visitor, 

Delphine   complied,   without   hesita-  like  a  robin  beside  some  far-seeing  royal 

tion.     It  was  Judith's  turn  to  be  left  by  bird.     She  sat  behind  her  tea-table,  and 

herself — the  strongest,  and  therefore  the  laid  down  the  work  which  her  ever-busy 

loneliest  spirit  under  that  roof.  fingers  had  for  a  long  time  been  plying 

„                  wv  — ^°^  ^^^  "^  *"  industrious  little  lady, 

CHAPTER    XXX.  ..  I  ^jj,,   J   (.Qyij   h^^g   ^„   g^3p(  li,^^ 

MARAH.  Qess  of  you  as  you  sit  now,  Judith,  with 
A  SAD  afternoon  at  the  end  of  Janu-  the  sun  shining  upon  vour  face.  The 
ary.  The  scene  was  Mrs.  Malleson's  picture  would  do  beautifully  for  a  paint- 
pleasant  drawing-room  at  Stanniforth  ed  window,  if  a  ring  were  put  round 
Rectory.  Stanniforth  was  an  exceed-  your  head,  and  it  was  called  St.  Cecilia, 
ingly  large  and  desolate  parish  ;  it  com-  or  St,  Theresa,  or  St  Elizabeth,  or  some 
prised  Voresett,  and  Scar  Foot,  and  of  those  grand  women,  you  know." 
Danesdale.  and  many  other  offshoots  "  Very  different  from  the  reality,  who 
and  dependencies.  Sparse  was  the  pop-  is  neither  grand  nor  a  saint,  but  who 
ulation,  though  the  extent  was  great,  wishes  very  much  that  your  husband 
for  in  the  words  of  the  old  chronicler,  would  come  in,  dear  Paulina." 
"  Litle  com  growelh  in  Suadale  ;"  and  "  I  cannot  imagine  what  detains  him, 
of  Danesdale  he  says,  "  Dan^dale,  and  I  am  sure.  He  knew  you  were  coming, 
the  soile  abowt  is  very  hlllv,  and  berth  because  he  madeaspecial  note  of  it,  and 
litle  coroe  ;  but  noriscth  many  bestes"  he  has  taken  such  a  deep  interest  in  all 
-—a  description  true  to  this  day,  to  the  this  affair  of  yours.  But  he  cannot  be 
very  letter.  long  now." 

The     house    belonging    to    the    old  "  And  he  would  not  tell  you  what  he 

"paroch  chirche  for  alle  the  aforesaid  had  found  for  me,"   said   Judith,  and 

townes,"  was  a  large,  pleasant,  modern  Mrs.  Malleson  repeated,  not  for  the  first 

mansion.      Mrs.    Malleson's    drawing-  time  that  afternoon  : 

room    faced    south,    looking    across  a  "  No,   dear.      It  was  about  a  weet 

flower-garden,  over  some  roughly-wood-  ago  that  he  suddenly  said,  at  breakfast 

ed   "common   land,"   to   rugged  gray  time,  '  I  have  it,  I  believe,  at  last.'     And 

fells.     At  this  season  of  the  year  the  then  I  said,  '  What  have  you,  Laurence  ?' 

sun  set  almost  exactly  opposite  the  win-  He  answered,  '  Some  work  that  will  suit 

dows  of  this  room.     He  had  been  strug-  Miss  Conisbrough.'     Not  another  word 

gitng  all  day  to  make  a  way  through  the  would  he  say  to  me  ;  but  when  I  asked 

clouds,   without  much   success.       Just  htm  if  it  was  anything  to  do  with  nurs- 

now,  however,  he  had  riven  the  clouds  ing,  he  answered  mysteriously,  '  Perhaps 

asunder,  and  was  casting  an  almost  lurid  — perhaps  not. '     And  that  is  all  I  know, 

glow  of  farewell  splendor  ;  of  misty  rays  except  that  yesterday  he  told  me  to  write 

like  a  crown  over  the  rugged  ridges  of  to  you,  and  ask  if  you  would  call  hece, 
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as  he  was  so  busy,  and  didn't  wish  you 
to  be  delayed." 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is  !"  said  Judith, 
resting  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  and  still 
gazing  out  toward  the  hills  and  the  set- 
ting sun. 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  something  you  will 
not  mind  taking,"  said  Mrs.  Malleson 
seriously.  "Laurence  is  such  a  very 
matter-of-fact  man,  you  know.  He 
would  be  quite  capable  of  thinking  that 
when  you  said  you  would  take  anything, 
you  meant  it." 

"  Of  course  I  meant  it.  I  believe 
there  Is  not  any  kind  of  honest  work  with 
head  or  hands  that  I  would  not  gladly 
take,  to  get  away  from  Yoresctt," 

'■  Well,  let  us  hope —  There  he  is  !" 
said  Mrs.  Malleson,  as  she  heard  the 
loud  latch  of  the  vestibule  door  lift  and 
fall—"  and  some  one  with  him.  Ex- 
cuse me,  Judith.  I'll  send  liim  to  you 
here,  and  tell  him  to  make  short  work 
with  his  business,  or  he'll  have  to  walk 
home  with  you." 

She  skimmed  out  of  the  room,  closing 
the  door  after  her.  Judith,  again  lost 
in  the  absorbing  speculation,  "  What 
can  it  be?"  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
now  gray  and  deathlv -loo king  sky,  over 
which  night  was  fast  casting  its  mantle, 
nor  noticed  any  outside  sounds,  until 
Mr.  Mallcson's  voice  roused  her. 

The  Reverend  Laurence  Malleson  was 
a  favorable  specimen  of  a  broad  church 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  on 
the  Charles  Kiugsley  lines. 

He  was  some  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  have  betrayed 
to  any  one  his  priestly  vocation. 

"  Miss  Conisbrough,  I  feel  I  have 
kept  you  waiting  an  unconscionable 
time,"  he  began  ;  "and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it,  I  can  only  say  that  I  really  could 
not  help  it,  and  trust  to  your  good  na- 
ture to  excuse  me." 

"  Fray  do  not  mention  it.  Mr.  Mal- 
leson. I  do  not  mind  waiting  if,  as 
Mrs.  Malleson  leads  me  to  hope,  you 
have  a  little  work  waiting  for  me  at  the 
end  of  the  time." 

"  I  was  much  puzzled  by  the  circum- 
stances of  your  case,  I  confess,"  he  said. 
"  I  agreed  with  my  wife,  that  it  was  not 
everything  that  would  do  for  you.  I 
could  soon  have  found  you  .ffffnirMi'n^.  I 
could  have  got  you  a  situation  as  nursery 
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governess,  to  take  entire  charge  of  three 
children,  and  teach  them  music,  French, 
drawing,  and  English,  at  the  handsome 
stipend  of  twenty-five  pounds  a  year. 
Would  you  have  taken  that  ?" 

"  If  there  had  been  not/ting  else — yes. 
But  I  would  rather  have  to  do  with 
grown-up  people  than  with  children." 

"  You  spoke  of  nursing.  Of  course  I 
could  have  recommended  you  to  differ- 
ent institutions.  But  there  was  your 
'  lack  of  gold  ! '  "  (Mr.  Malleson  spoke 
plainly,  but  with  as  keen  an  interest  as 
if  it  were  his  own  case  he  was  describing 
and  providing  for,  and  Judith  was  far 
too  much  in  earnest  to  care  if  he  had 
been  twice  as  explicit.) 

"  The  most  agreeable  places  as 
nurses,"  he  went  on,  "  are  those  where 
.you  go  as  what  they  call  a  '  lady  proba- 
tioner ;  '  paying  about  a  guinea  a  week 
for  board,  lodging,  and  practical  instruc- 
tion, until  the  medical  board  consider 
you  qualified  to  take  a  nurse's  place. 
But  you  had  told  me  that  you  must  go 
somewhere  where  you  could  earn,  not 
pay  money  ;  where  services,  not  a  pre- 
mium, were  required." 

"  Yes." 

"  One  morning  I  bethought  myself 
quite  suddenly  of  Dr.  Hugh  Wentworth, 
of  Irkford.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  ?" 

"No." 

"  He  has  a  name,  nevertheless.  He 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  We  were 
schoolfellows.  He  is  a  comparatively 
young  man — about  my  age,  in  fact ;  but 
he  has  taken  every  degree  that  the  med- 
ical profession  has  to  give,  and  is  mem- 
ber of  I  don't  know  how  many  scientific 
societies  with  long  names.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Irkford  Xoyal  Infirmary, 
and  his  private  practice  might  be  of  any 
extent  he  chooses.  We  used  to  be  great 
friends,  as  lads.  Lately,  we  have  lost 
sight  of  one  another.  I  knew  him  to  be 
influential,  and  I  believed  him  to  be 
rarely  good  and  wise  ;  a  man  in  a  thou- 
sand. Well,  I  wrote  to  him,  recalled 
myself  to  his  memory,  and  asked  him  if 
he  cared  to  do  me  a  favor,  as  I  thought 
he  could.  Frovptly  I  had  a  reply.  He 
remembered  all  about  it,  and  was  glad 
to  hear  of  me  again  ;  and  any  favor  that 
lay  in  his  power,  he  would  do  me.  1 
then  wrote  to  him  again.  I  told  him 
about  you.  I  gave  him  my  impressions 
as  to  your  character  and  capabilities.    J 
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told  him  that  what  you  wanted  waswur-i  in  any  way  different  from  what  domestic 
— that  you  were  desirous  to  leam  any-  offices  usually  are.  She  would  have 
thing  that  you  were  set  to  do,  and  that  various  departments  to  look  after — from 
whatever  it  might  be,  you  were  resolved  the  kitchen  to  the  receiving  of  visitors  if 
to  master  it.  I  mentioned  nursing,  and  necessary,  or  if  the  matron  were  other- 
said  that  your  thoughts  had  turned  wise  engaged.  She  can  try  it,  if  she 
toward  it,  not  sentimentally — "  likes.     It  will  give  her  a  thorough  prac- 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  you  said  that !"  tical  acquaintance  with  the  arrangements 

"  But  as  a  career — as  a  practical  call-  of  the  house  in  which,  should  she  ever 

ing.     In'short,  I  begged  him,  if  he  had  become  a  nurse  or  a  probationer,  she 

any  opening  for  aleainer,  and  was  Hkely  would  have  to  live.     For  her  services  in 

to  hear  of  any,  to  remember  me  and  you.  this  capacity  she  would  receive  eighteen 

And  he  has  done  so,"  pounds  a  year.     When   an  opening  oc- 

Mr.   Malleson  smiled  pleasantly,  not  curs,  I  will,  if  her  conduct  and  capabil- 

addin^  that  he  had  spoken  of  Judith  to  ities  have  been  satisfactory,  give  her  the 

his   fnend  in  terms  of  praise,  such   as  refusal  of  a  probationer's  place.     I  have 

those  who  knew  him  as  Dr.  Wentworth  had  many  applications  for  the  place,  but 

did  were  well  aware  he  rarely  used  ;  that  none  which  I  consider  quite  suitable.     I 

he  had  wound  up  his  description  of  her  am  inclined  to  think  that   your   friend 

by  saying  :                                                    ■  would  do,  since,  from  what  you   say,  I 

"  In  short,  she  is  one  of  those  women  gather  that    she  is  country  born   and 

who  would  fulfil  old  George  Herbert's  bred ;  that  in  tastes  she  is  simple  and 

words — who  would  sweep  a  room,  if  she  frugal ;  is  physically  strong  and  healthy, 

had  it  to  sweep,  to  the    glory  of  her  and  in  mind  steadfast.     Pray  do  not  for- 

God."  get  to  impress  upon  her  that  the  work  is 

"He  has  done  so?    Oh,   Mr.   Mai-  neither  light  nor  agreeable  ;  oritmaybe 

leson,  what  goodness,  on  both  his  part  that  after  five  minutes'^conversation  with 

and  yours  !     And  what  does  he  say  ?'"  her,  I  may  simply  have  to  tell  her  to  go 

"  He  says" — the  rector  drew  a  letter  home  again.     As  soon  as  she  decides, 

from  his  pocket — ' '  he  says, '  The  young  let  me  know.     She  may  come  as  soon  as 

lady  you  speak  of,   Miss  Judith  Conis-  she  pleases  ;  she  must  come  within  the 

brough,  appears  to  be  a  ' — h'm — h'm —  next  ten  days  if  she  decides  to  come  at 

'  character  who  might  be  useful,  if  her  all.'" 

energies  were    properly  directed.      Of  "  Now  what  do  you  say  ?"  asked  Mr. 

course  I  know,  as  every  medical  man  of  Malleson.       "It    is   eighteen  pounds  a 

large  practice  must,   that  hundreds,   if  year,  and  work  that  is  evidently  neither 

not  thousands  of  young  women  annually  delicate  nor  agreeable.     The   other  is 

die,  or  go  mad,   or  sink  into  hopeless  five  and  twenty  pounds,  and  juuch  less 

querulousness  or   hysteric    invalidism,  arduous  work — " 

simply  because  they  have  nothing  to  "  Oh,  I  will  take  the  Irkford  one, 
do  in  the  world.  Miss  Conisbrough  can  please.  The  work  cannot  be  too  ardu- 
come  to  Irkford  if  she  chooses.  I  can  ous  for  me..  Oh,  Mr.  Malleson,  if  you 
find  some  work  for  her,  but  1  beg  yon  only  knew  what  this  is  to  me  !" 
will  explain  to  her  that  it  is  neither  light.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she 
nor  agreeable,  nor  well  paid.  No  nurse's  refrained  from  bursting  into  tears  of  re- 
work is  agreeable.  It  is  seldom  well  lief  and  joy.  The  tight  strain  at  her 
paid.  She  will  find  the  start,  especially,  heart  seemed  loosened.  The  awful  ten- 
most  unpleasant.  It  would  not  be  nurs-  sion — the  blank  unvaried  hopelessness  of 
ing,  as  I  have  no  room  at  present  for  her  present  and  future  had  changed, 
even  a  nurse  or  probationer.  By-and-by  "I  am  glad  if  it  does  please  you. 
there  will  be  a  vacancy.  What  I  can  But  you  will  forgive  my  saying — you 
give  her  is  this.  In  the  Nurses'  Home,  must  allow  me,  since  I  am  your  clerg>- 
in  which  my  wife  and  I  take  a  great  in-  man,  and  you  are  without  father  or 
terest,  there  is  a  matron  who  wants  an  brother — to  say  that  it  behoves  you  to 
assistant.  The  assistant's  duties  would  think  seriously  and  long  before  you  take 
be  chiefly  of  a  domestic  character  at  such  a  step — before  you,  a  lady  bom  and 
first,  and  pray  do  not  delude  Miss  Conis-  bred,  leave  your  quiet  home  in  this  beau- 
btough  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  tiful  and  healthy  spot,  ta  venture, out 
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into  a  great  city,  where  you  will  have 
onerous  work  which  will  have  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  vitiated  air  of  the  aame 
city.  Remember,  you  renounce  your 
freedom,  your  independence ;  you  bind 
yourself  to  absolute  servitude,  absolute 
obedience,  and — " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Malleson  ;  I  have  reflected 
upon  all  those  points.  I  can  only  say, 
that  you  do  not  know  all  the  motives 
which  prompt  me  to  take  this  course. 
You  and  Mrs.  Malleson  have  known  me 
for  some  years  now ;  have  I  ever  be- 
haved in  a  giddy,  or  unseemly,  or  irra- 
tional manner,  during  that  time  t" 

"  Never  to  my  knowledge." 

"  And  I  am  not  doing  so  now,  I 
have  made  no  light  decision.  I  came  to 
it  on  my  knees — through  fasting  and 
prayer — not  from  carelessness  or  love  of 
variety. ' ' 

"  I  will  say  no  more.  I  trust  you  fully, 
and  fully  appreciate  the  earnestness  of 
your  purpose.  It  only  grieves  me  to 
think  that  one  at  your  age,  and  in  your 
position,  should  feel  it  necessary  to  come 
to  so  stern  and  sad  a  decision." . 

"You  are  very  kind.  1  have  pitied 
myself  often,  in  former  times,  but  not 
now." 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  been  without 
consolation.  It  is  often  in  such  trials 
that  the  purest  and  truest  consolation  is 
given  ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
those  who  have  not  had  hard  and  bitter 
trials,  can  know  what  inward  peace 
means.  There  was  a  royal  lady  you 
know,  once,  whose  crown  was  a  crown 
of  sorrows  almost  from  the  first  day  she 
wore  it,  and  s^£  said  constantly  : 
'• '  Who  ne'er  his  bread  with  tears  hath  ate, 
Who  ne'er  the  night's  drear  watches 
through. 

Weeping  beaide  his  bed  hath  sate, 
Ye  heavenly  powers,  he  knows  aolfffu,'  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Judith.  "  But  Queen 
Louisa  was  a  braver  and  a  better  woman 
than  I  am  ;  and  in  all  her  sorrows  she 
had  to  work  to  do.  I  have  sorrowed  as 
she  did.  I  have  eaten  my  bread  with 
tears,  and  wept  on  my  bed  the  whole 
night  long  :  but  I  have  not  found  much 
consolation  yet.  This  work,  I  trust, 
will  help  to  bring  it." 

She  rose,  as  did  Mr.  Malleson. 

"  You  will  not  go  without  telling  us, 
— you  will  see  my  wife  and  me  again  be- 
fore you  leave  ?" 


"  Surely ;  and  I  will  say  good-night 
to  Paulina  now.  I  must  take  my  way 
home." 

Mr.  Malleson  preceded  her  across  the 
passage,  threw  open  the  door  of  a  light- 
ed room  (for  all  the  sunset  had  long 
been  over,  and  darkness  had  descended) ; 
and  Judith,  entering  and  screening  her 
eyes  from  the  sudden  glare,  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  her  friend  Mrs. 
Malleson,  and  with  Bernard  A  gl  ion  by, 
who  had  risen  as  she,  Judith,  came  in, 
and  who  now  stood  looking  at  her. 

Chapter  XXXI. 


"  Oh,  you  are  still  here !"  observed 
the  clergyman  to  Aglionby.  "  Won't 
you  stay  and  have  some  dinner  with  us, 
as  it  has  got  so  late?" 

"  No,  thank  you."  replied  he,  shaking 
hands  with  Judith,  though  neither  he 
nor  she  spolce.  "  I  heard  from  Mrs. 
Malleson  that  Miss  Conisbrough  was 
here,  and  would  be  walking  home,  so  I 
sent  my  horse  on  to  Yoresett,  and  re- 
mained here  to  escort  her,  if  she  will 
allow  me  to  do  so." 

"  Oh  !  I  think  there  is  no  need,"  be- 
gan Judith. 

"  My  dear,  there  is  !"  said  Mrs.  Mal- 
leson decidedly  ;  "  and,  to  please  me, 
you  will  accept  Mr.  A^ionby's  escort. 
Indeed,  I  will  not  invite  him  to  dinner  ; 
and  as  he  will  be  obliged  to  walk  to 
Yoresett,  that  settles  the  question." 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  does,"  said  Judith 
rather  gravely.  "  I  am  only  sorry  that 
Mr.  Aglionby  should  have  put  himself 
to  such  inconvenience." 

To  this  Aglionby  made  no  reply.  He 
had  not  spoken  to  her  at  all.  They  had 
all  moved  toward  the  hall. 

"  Are  you  well  wrapped  up  for  the 
walk,  Judith  ?  Won't  you  have  an  extra 
shawl  P"  asked  her  friend. 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  walk  quickly. 
Good-night,  Paulina.  Your  husband 
will  tell  you  all  about  it.  And  good- 
night, Mr.  Malleson.  Ilhankyou,"  she 
said,  with  emphasis,  looking  earnestly 
into  his  face.  "  You  know  what  that 
means,  with  me." 

Husband  and  wife  accompanied  them 
to  the  hall,  opened  the  door  for  them, 
and  they  stepped  out  into  the  mirk. 

"  Bitter  chlU  it  naa.'^^  , 
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The  door— that  hospitable  door — was  Very  wrong  ;  she  could  in  nowise  palli- 
ctosed  after  them.  It  had  been  thawing  ate  or  approve  of  it ;  she  felt  that  she 
during  the  day,  but  was  now  freezing  .ought  to  rebuke  it,  and  even  while  con- 
hard.  The  sky  had  cleared,  and  the  ning  over  in  her  mind  the  best  way  in 
stars  were  appearing.  Judith's  heart  which  to  begin  the  rebuke,  she  was  con- 
was  beating  fast.  However  calm  and  scious  of  a  wild,  unlicensed  pleasure, 
uneventful  her  outside  life  might  have  on  her  own  part,  at  the  occurrence, 
been,  her  inner  one  had  been  filled  with  "  There  is  no  moon,  is  there  ?"  were 
deep  and  varied  emotions.  The  Inter-  the  words  which  roused  her  when  they 
view  she  had  just  concluded  had  been  had  proceeded  for  some  little  distance 
to  her  a  solemn  one  ;  it  had  stirred  her  al6ng  the  road  to  Yoiesett. 
spirit  to  its  depths.  She  had  expected  "  No  ;  but  it  is  clear,  and  the  stars 
a  long  walk  home  alone  in  the  dark,  and  are  bright.  Otherwise,  this  is  a  dark, 
had  promised  herself  that  in  its  course  lonely  road." 

she  would  reflect  upon  all  that  had  "  It  is,"  he  answered,  with  consider- 
passed  ;  would  smooth  out  the  tangled  able  emphasis.  "  It  is  no  road  on  which 
web  of  conflicting  feelinKS,  and  plan  for  you  to  be  alone  at  such  an  hour.  E 
how  best  to  break  her  decision  to  those  conid  scarcely  believe  Mrs.  Malteson 
at  home.  She  felt  that  she  needed  this  when  she  told  me  you  had  got  lo  walk 
interval:  needed  this  spelt  of  quiet  home,  and  that  without  an  escort  " 
meditation.  Now,  behold,  it  was  denied  "  That  shows  plainly  that  you  have  a 
her.  She  was  not  to  be  alone.  Another  great  deal  yet  to  learn  about  country- 
was  to  be  her  companion  ;    one   from  habits." 

whom  in  spirit  she  indeed  never  strayed  "  I  hope  SO,  if  that  is  one  of  them  ; 

far,  but  of  whom  the  shadowy  spiritual  but — " 

presence  was,  compared  with  the  actual  "  Are  you  going  this  way  ?"  said  Ju- 

bodily  one,  exactly  "  as  moonlight  is  to  dith,  pausing  as  he  made  for  a  narrow 

sunlight,    and    as  water   is   to  wine."  lane  on  the  right.     "If  we  go  this  way 

How  could  she  think,  how  ponder,  how  we  have  to  cross  the  river,  and  there  is 

become  at  one  with  herself,  with  Ber-  no  bridge,  you  know,  only  the  stepping- 

nard  AgHonby  at  her  side  ?    She  gave  it  stones." 

up  at  once,  thinking,   with   a   kind  of  "Well,  are  you  afraid?     I  thought 

moral  recklessness  which  of    late  had  you  were    boasting    of    your    country 

been  a  frequent  visitant  with  her  :  habits.     It  is  starlight ;  it  is  not  yuitf 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?    Soon  it  will  the  end  of  daylight  yet.     '  Th'  hipping- 

a//  be  at  an  end.     What  difference  can  stanes, '  as    they    call    them   here,   are 

one  pang  more  make — one  other  straw  ?  solid,  high,  and  dry  ;  and  my  hand  is  a 

Let  him  come  !     I  shall  get  through  it  firm  one,  1  assure  you." 

somehow."  Judith  said  nothing,  but  followed  him 

But  as  they  paced  silently  down  the  down  the  lane  into  a  road  which   ran 

Rectory  drive,  she  began  to  realize  that  through  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  beside 

she   had  never  really  conquered  him,  the  river  for  some  little  distance,  till, 

never  induced  him  to  submit  to  her  be-  where  it  was  broad  and  shallow,  a  long 

bests  except  in  so  far  as  words — prom-  line  of  stepping-stones  led  across  it  to 

ises — went.    He  was  like  the  young  man  the  other  side.     It  was  a  weird-looking 

of  the  parable,  who  said,  "I  go,  sir,"  spot,  hardly  tempting  to  one  not  used 

but   went   not.      This    was   the  second  to  such  roads  and  such  "short-cuts." 

time  he  had  disobeyed  the  spirit,  if  not  Just  below  the  stepping-stones,  loo,  was 

the  letter,  of  what  she  required  of  him.  a  ford,  and  a  dangerous  ford,  since  to 

She  knew  that  it  was  not  done  innocently  deviate  but  a  few  feet  from  its  course 

or  unconsciously.      She  knew  that  he  meant— and  had  proved — certain  death 

was    quite  aware    of   his   disobedience,  to  horse  and  man,  by  reason  of  a  horri- 

and  that  he  did  it  deliberately  and  ad-  ble,  deep  hole  shelving  suddenly  down, 

visedly.      It   was  very   wrong  of  him,  deep  enough  to  bury  completely,  as  it 

with  Lizzie  Vane  in  the  background  on  had  done  more  than  once,  horse,  driver, 

his  side,  and  with,  on  her  side,  far  worse  and  vehicle.      Between   the  "  hipping- 

things  than  a  Lizzie  Vane,  and  things  stanes,"   toward  this    grizzly   trap,  the 

which  must  not  be  nearly  approached,  water  rushed  gurgling  along^  4he  bed.of 
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the  river  was  too  shdlow  and  broken,  make  any  secret  of  it.     I  was  too  happy 

the  motion  too  incessant,  for  the  water  when  Mr.  Malleson  told  me  of  it." 

to  freeze.     Judith  paused  as  they  stood  "  Is  it  something  so  delightful  ?    You 

by  the  first  stepping-stone,  while,  after  certainly  try  my  patience  to  the  utmost ; 

one  or  two  of  the  others,  the  remainder  but  perhaps  my  assurance    in    asking 

faded  and  vanished,   and  the  opposite  merits  some  such  punishment." 

bank   of  the  stream  was  not  discemi-  "  Not  at  alt.     I  am  going  to  live  at 

ble.  Irkford." 

"  It  loolcs — I  never  crossed  them  at  "  At  Irkford  !"      First  there  was  a 

such  an  hour,  or  when  it  was  so  dark — "  ring  of  astonishment,  then  one  of  irre- 

she  began.  pressible  pleasure,  in  his  tones.      "  So 

"  Are  ]'ou  afraid  to  trust  yourself  on  am  I." 

them— with  me  ?     Do  you  imagine  that  "  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

I  should  not  share  any  accident  which  "  But  may  I  not  know  what  you  are 

might  befall  you  ?"  going  to  do  at  Irkford  ?" 

He  offered  her  his  hand,  and  again  '  She  told  him,  briefly  enough,  and  con- 

stnick  dumb,  as  it  were,  Judith  put  hers  eluded  : 

in  it,  and  allowed  him  to  lead  her  "  So  you  see,  I  shall  begin  at  the  be- 
whither  he  would.  The  crossing  of  the  ginning,  and  who  knows  where  I  shall 
stepping-stones  was  a  slow  one,  but  it  end  ?  I  am  vain  enough  to  fancy  that 
was  accomplished  in  safety  and  in  some  time  I  may  rise  quite  high — to  the 
silence.  They  traversed,  silently  also,  position  of  matron,  or  lady-superinten- 
the  little  lane  at  the  other  side,  which  dent — who  knows  ?" 
led  them  to  the  high-road  to  Yoresett,  He  had  let  her  give  her  account  of  her 
and  when  they  were  once  more  there,  future  life  and  duties  without  uttering  a 
and  slowly  walking  through  a  little  dark  word  of  interruption.  He  had  heard 
wood  on  either  side  the  wall,  Aglionby  her  out,  even  to  the  utterance  of  the 
began  slowly  :  ambitious  dream  of  the  last  sentence, 

"  Mrs.   Malleson    tells  me  that  you  and  then  he  said,  quite  composedly  : 

tbink  of  leaving  Yoresett."  "  I  am    surprised  at    Mr.    Malleson 

"  Yes.       That  is,    I  have  wished   to  proposing  such    a    monstrous    thing   to 

leave  Yoresett  for  a  long  time.     Now  I  you,  even  in  a  jest.     I  fancied  he  had 

have  quite  decided  to  do  so,  because  Mr.  more  sense.     He  must  have  known  how 

Malleson  has  been  kind  enough  to  use  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  you  to  ac- 

his  interest   with   a  friend  to  get   me  cept  it.     Really,  it  was  almost  insulting 

something  to  do."  to  you.     But  I  suppose  he  was  trying 

"Ah!   I  do  not  know  that  such  things  you."" 

always  are   kind.     Mrs.    Malleson  said  "  You   are     strangely    mistaken.       I 

she  was  jealous  of  you,"  he  added,  with  have  Dr.   Wentworth's  address   in   my 

a  forced  laugh,  "for  that  you  and  her  purse,  and  shall  write  to  him  to-night 

husband  had  secrets."  and  propose  to  go  to  him  in  a  week  from 

"  In  other  words,  you  asked  her  where  now." 

I  was  going,  and  what  I  was  going  to  "  You  are  jesting,"  he  said  ;  and  still 

do,  and  she  could  not  tell  you."  he  spoke   composedly,   though   not  so 

"  Quiie  true,  though  you  put  it  in  as  quietly  as  at  first, 

disagreeable  a  manner  as  you  can.     You  "I   never  was  in  more  solemn  and 

consider  my  natural  interest    in    your  steadfast  earnest  in  my  life." 

movements  to  be  impertinent."  Another  pause. 

"  I  never  said  so.  I  only  know  that.  They  walked  on  side  by  side,  and 
considering  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Malle-  Judith  imagined  that  he  had  dismissed 
son  had  to  say  to  me,  he  did  perfectly  the'subject  from  his  mind,  as  not  con- 
right  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one  until  ceming  him — as  a  wilful  woman's  whim, 
he  had  seen  me."  Suddenly   she  was   startled   by  hearing 

"Forgive  me;  but  is  it  allowable  to  him  say,  in  a  voice  which  she  hardly 

ask  what  the  work  is  which  is  to   take  recognized  : 

you  away  from  Yoresett — a  fact  which  "  You  must  not ;  you  shall  not  !     I 

appears  to  cause  you  much  rejoicing  ?"  will  not  have  it  !" 

"  Oh,  quite.     I  have  no  wish  now  to  His   voice   quivered    uncontn)lIabljE.| 
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Judith  caught  her  breath :  her  heart  still  standing  in  the  road,  speaking  in 
gave  a  great  bound  ;  at  the  same  instant  low,  vehement  tones.  "You  have  ex- 
conscience  cried,  loudly  and  impera-  acted  from  me  submission  in  things 
tively  :  "That  is  wrong!  stop  it  at  where  most  men  would  have  refused  to 
once '."  yield  it.     You  have   forbidden  me  to 

"You  must  be  dreaming,  Mr.  Agli-  enter  your  house,  to  be  on  friendly  teims 

onby,  to  speak  tome  in  such  a  manner,''  with  you,  to  do  the  barest  justice  to  your 

she  said  coldly.  mother,   or    your  sisters,   or    yourself. 

And  that  was  all  that  resolution  could  Justice  I    You  refuse  to  allow  me  to  at- 

at  first  summon  to  the  assistance  of  con-  tempt  even  any  palliation  of  the  manner 

science.      When  the  head  is  sick,  and  in  which  they  have  been  treated      You 

the  limbs  fail,  it  is  hard  to  march  onward  have  already  extracted  from  my  inheri- 

with  unchanged  front.  tance  every  grain  of  pleasure   which  it 

"  Dreaming,  am  I  ?"  he  said,  with  a  would  have  given  me,  and  now,  to  crown 

short,  angry  laugh.     "  I  wish  to  heaven  all,  you  turn  upon  me,  and  coolly  inform 

I  could  think  I  was  !"  me  that  you — you,  to  save  whom  from  a. 

They  were  passing  a  small  lonely  farm  moment's  uneasiness  I  would  give  all 

by  the  wayside.     A  bright  light  shone  that  I  am  worth — " 

from  one  of  the  windows.     He  stopped  "  You  have  no  right  to  say  that  to 

abruptly,  and  Judith  stopped  too,  as  if  me''  said  Judith  proudly, 

she  had  been  a  part  of  himself.  '  My  wrongs  give  mc  a  right  to  say 

"  Look  at  me !"   he  bade  her,  in  a  that — and  more  than  that.     To  crowo 

voice  choked  with   anger  and  sorrow,  all,  I  say,  you  inform  me  that  you  are 

"  Look  at  me,  and  tell  me  again,  if  you  going  to  undertake  a  task  which  would 

can,  that  you  intend  to  do  this  thing."  make  a  strong  man  recoil — to  be  a  ser- 

"  Assuredly,  I  am  resolved  to  do  it,"  vant  among  servants,  until  this  doctor, 

she   answered,  raising   her  eyes  to  his  who    might    be   a   pope   in  whom    you 

face,  and  speaking  steadily,  coldly,  de-  placed  implicit  reliance,  sees   fit  in    his 

ddedly.  good  pleasure  to  order  you  to  go  to  a 

She  could,  however,  scarce  endure  to  hospital,  and  immolate  yourself  within 

encounter  the  glance  she  met ;  it  was  so  its  walls,  among  horrors  of  every  kind — 

wrathful,  and  withal  so  woebegone — nor  among  loathsome    wounds,    small-pox, 

to  contemplate  his  countenance,  so  pale  fever,  perhaps.     If  they  order  you  to  go 

was  it,  so  transfigured.  and  nurseamandown  with  black  typhus, 

"  I  intend  it !"  she  repeated,  averting  you  must  do  it— can  you  deny  it  ?" 

her  eyes,  and  speaking  with  desperate  "  Deny  it — no  !     Why  should  I  ?" 

haste.     "  And  more  than  that,  I   look  "  All  this,  and  all  sorts  of  nameless 

forward  to  it  as  my  salvation,  as  to  a  horrors  besides.     Any  day  you  may  take 

deliverer  from  a  life  which  I  loathe,  and  some  horrible   disease    and  die  of   it. 

from  a  burden  which  has  grown  greater  God !  it  makes  my  brain  reel,  only  to 

than  I  can  bear."  imagine  it !    I  wish  I  could  have  choked 

"  It  must  not  bet"  said  he,  in  a  pas-  Malleson  before  he  ever  wrote  his  dis- 

sionate  whisper.     "  Judith,  it  must  not  graceful  letter  to  this  cursed  doctor  !" 

be.     You  must  give  this  up — indeed  you  Judith  had  moved  on,  too   agitated, 

must."  too  overpowered  and  excited  to   stand 

"  I  quite  fail  to  see  why  .  .  .  and  in-  still.     She  had  forgotten  by  now  that  it 

deed,  I  beg  you  will  not  enter  into  your  was  wrong  in  him  to  address  her  thus, 

reasons,"  she  added  hastily,  seeing  he  She  felt  only  the  strong,  overpowering 

was  about  to  speak.      "  My  mind   is  joy  of  finding  herself  first  and  foremost 

made  up,  and  you  can  have  no  possible  in   his  heart  —  indubitably,  undeniably 

right  to  meddle  in  the  matter."  first. 

She  spoke  ever  more  decidedly,  but  "  And  you  expect  me  still  tamely  to 
thrilled  as  she  remembered  that  once  or  submit  to  such  a  proceeding  ?"  he  con- 
twice  already  she  had  madeup  her  mind,  tinued  vehemently.  "  What  do  you  take 
without  Aglionby's  having  been  much  me  for?  A  spaniel?  A  calf  ?  A  fool  ? 
affected  by  that  fact.  You  in  such  a  condition  :  a  woman  like 

"You  have  treated  me  hardly  from  you!     You  must   be  mad — mad,  per- 

the  very  first,"  he  said,  and  they  were  fectly  mad  !     And  Malleson — "     , 
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He  stopped.  you  will  not  be  ungenerous  enough  to 

She  was  hurrying  onward,  her  hands  refuse  this  little  favor  to  me  ?    It  is  but 

clasped,  her  head  bent,  her  heart  beat-  a  small  thing  I  ask — for  you  to  wait  just 

ing  tumultuously,  as  she  heard  his  hot,  a  little  while  till  something  else  is  found 

rapid   words.      What  was  she   to  do?  — something,  if  you  wtV/ wear  the  yoke, 

What  to  say  ?    She  could  not  stop  to  of  a  more  human,  less  crushing   kind 

consider  many  alternatives,  if  they  had  than  this.     Now,  you  cannot  refuse  me 

existed.     One  thing  only  remained  clear  this." 

to  her  mind  ;  she  saw  it,  and  strove  In  Aglionby's  voice  was  entreaty  of 

toward  it,  as  it  were  ;  it  was  all  that  she  the  lenderest  and  most  persuasive  na- 

could  discern  through  the  tide  of  emo-  ture. 

tion   which    threatened  to    sweep    her  "  You  ask  impossibilities — you  do  not 

away  on  its  rushing  waves — and  that  one  know  what  ^ou  say.     I  must  go  through 

thing  was  the  conviction  that  she  must  with  it,"  said  Judith,  a  sob  in  her  voice, 

carry  out  her  purpose.     Not  for  a  sec-  her  heart  like  melted  wax  within  her. 

ond  must  she  entertain  the  idea  of  giv-  A  short  pause, 

ing  it  up.     She  must  answer  no  argu*  "But  I  cannot  endure  everything," 

ments,  notice  no  sidelights,  no  incidental  then    said    Aglionby,   with    constraint, 

modifications  of  the  case,  but  hold  to  "  There  are  things  which  no  man  with  a 

the  one  thing,  and  it  would  bring  her  man's  spirit  can  brook,  and  one  of  them 

through  the  peril  she  was  in.  is  to  see  a  woman  whom  he  lo — ,  whom 

"Do  they  know — your  mother  and  he  reverences  as  I  reverence  you,  turned 

sisters?"  he  asked,  in  a  changed,  yet  into  a  beast   of    burden,  a  servant,  a 

eager  tone.  drudge,,  while  he    stands   by,   without 

"  Not  yet.     They  will  when  I  go  in.  having   moved    heaven    and     earth    to 

They  know  I  am  going  away  as  soon  as  prevent   it.      But  there  is  no  need  for 

I  hear  of  employment."  me  to  do  that.     You  must  remember 

"  Then,  as  they  do  not  yet  know  that  that  hitherto  1  have  submitted  to  your 
you  have  heard  of  it,  your  giving  it  up  will,  and  respected  your  prohibitions. 
can  be  no  disappointment  to  them.  This,  however,  passes  human  endurance. 
Listen  to  me  !  Promise  me  to  give  it  You  cannot  prevent  me  from  seeing 
up,  to  say  nothing  to  your  mother  and  Mrs.  Conisbrough,  and  trying  whether 
sisters  ;  and  when  we  get  to  Voresect,  I  she  is  equally  hard  and  implacable  as 
win  tide  back  to  the  Rectory,  and  tell  her  daughter.  I  do  not  believe  it,  for 
Malleson  that  you  have  changed  your  my  part.  I  do  not  believe  she  will  treat 
mi^d.  and  do  not  wish  him  to  take  any  me  as  you  have  done.  She  will  not  re- 
farther  steps  in  the  matter,"  sent  and  be  angry  for  ever,  and  if  you 

"  Mr.   Aglionby,  you    are    dreaming,  persist — " 

now.     I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Judith  turned  cold  and  faint  as  she 

for  I  am  quite  determined  to  go  to  Irk-  heard  these  words.     The  possibility  of 

ford."  his  proceeding  to  this    extremity  had 

"  One  moment,"  he  said,  with  forced  never  occurred  to  her,  simple  and  nat- 

calm,  the  nightmare-vision  growing  every  ural  though  it  was.      It  must  not  be 

moment  more  vivid  and  more  horrible,  done.     She  herself  found  it  almost  im- 

of  his  queenly  Judith  becoming,  as  he  possible    to    withstand  the    torrent  of 

bad  said,  "  a  servant  among  servants  ;"  Aglionby's  will.      Her    mother  would 

and  later  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  and  succumb  to  it   at  once,  and  then   the 

all  the  dangers  of  life  in  a  great  hospital,  shame,  and  the  intolerable  degradation 

It  did  more  than  wring  his  heart  ;  it  set  which  would  result  1 

his  brain  on  fire,  so  that  he  felt  scarce  "  Mr.   Aglionby,  you  must    not  see 

master  of  himself.  mamma  !"    she  almost  panted.     "  You 

"  One  moment !     You  force  me  to  promise  me — oh,  you  must  not  break 

take    a    tone    which   I   am-  sufficiently  your  promise  !" 

ashamed  of,  but  what  else  is  left  me?  "  Am   I  to  promise  everything,   and 

After  all  I  have  done  in  the  hope  of  you  nothing  ?    All  I  ask  is  that  you  will 

pleasing  you — which  in  itself  is  nothing,  yield  to  me  a  little.     I  must  see  Mrs. 

would  be  too  paltry  to  mention — but  Conisbrough.      I   believe   I  have  been 

after  my  sacrifices  to  please  you,  surety  very  wrong  in   not    doing    so.  before. 
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After  all,  she  is  the  head  of  her  own  when  we  are  old — if  I  am  so  unhappy 

house.      She,  and  not   her  child,  pos-  as  to  live  to  be  old.     And  when  I  tell 

sesses  the  authority  to  decide  whether — "  you,  you  will  say  I  was — I  was  right." 

"  Mr.  Aglionby — Bernard~oh,  ^/.^.wir.        She  sobbed  uncontrollably.    Aglionby 

for  the  love  of  heaven,  do  not  do  this,  could  not  speak.     She    tried    to  turn 

unless  you  wish  to  kill  me  !"  she  cried,  away.     From  old  habit,  she  would  have 

suddenly  clinging  with  both  hands  to  his  shed  her  tears,  borne -her    grief,  alone 

arm,  and  standing  quite  still   again  in  and  unsupported,  but  he  would  not  let 

the  darkness.  her.     Because  henceforth  they  were  to 

Aglionby  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  so  keen  as  be  parted,  through  this  crisis  he  would 

to  be  agony,  as  he  felt  the  clasp  of  her  support    her— in    it    he  would   console 

hands  upon  his  arm,  and  heard  the  be-  her  ;  and  he  clasped  his  arm  yet  more 

seeching  accents  of  her  voice.     It  was  closely  about  her  ;  while  she,  feeling  lit- 

very  dark  ;  he  could  barely  discern  the  tie  save  that  he  had  yielded,  rested  her 

di^rk  outline  of  her  figure  close  beside  racked  and  throbbing  forehead  upon  his 

him,  but  he  could  hear  her  voice,  broken  shoulder,  and  wept  tears  which  were  not 

and  deep,  imploring  him  with  passion  and  altogether  those  of  bitterness. 
with  the  accents  in  which,  not  hatred,  He  raised  his  hand  at  last,  and  Stroked 

but  love,  entreats  a  boon.     These  notes  her  cheek  with  it  as  one  would  stroke 

were  not  in  the  sweetest  of  all  love's  the  cheek  of  a  ftrieved  child.    She  raised 

keys,  but  they  were  in  one  of  love's  keys  herself,  and  stood  upright. 
— the  only  one  in  which  he  might  hear        "  You  have  the  best  of  all  things — 

her  voice  address  him.     It  was  better  strength,"    she     said  ;     "  as    you    are 

than  silence — he  could  not  forego  the  strong,    so     you    will    be    generous,    / 

delight  of  it  yet.     Let  her  plead  !  since  kno%ii,"  and  carried  the  hand  which  had 

neither  he  nor  she  might  rejoice.  taken  hers  to  her  lips. 

"/  wish   to   kill  you!"  he  retorted        "  And  the  reward  of  this  generosity — 

breathlessly.      "That  is   a  cruel  taunt  is  it  the  same  which  poor  virtue  gels?" 

indeed.     What  have  I  been  doing  but  he  asked  almost  in  a  whisper. 
trying  to  prevent  your  killing   yourself         "  What  reward  can  a  poor  wretch  like 

by  inches — entombing  yourself !      You  me  give  you  ?    What  can  I   do,  except 

are  obstinate,  I  perceive  ;  but  from  your  worship  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  think 

very  voice  I  gather  that  your  mother  will  you  the  ffrst  of  men,  as  long  as  I  live  ?" 
not  be  so.      I  shall  see  her  and  ask  her         Aglionby  was  silent,  though  his  heart 

to  be  reconciled  with  me."  was  on  fire.     £very  fibre  of  his  nature 

"  Bernard,  dear  Bernard  !     I  implore  was  appealed  to — his  love,  and  his  wild 

you — I  implore  you  !"  desire   to  keep  her  his,  as  well  as  his 

Her  voice  broke.  She  was  still  cling-  chivalry  and  generosity.  He  said  noth- 
ing to  his  arm,  trembling  violently,  as  ing  ;  if  he  had  spoken,  it  must  have  been 
he  perceived.  The  chill  January  night  to  call  her  his  heart's  delight,  and  tell 
air  had  become  as  balmy  to  him  as  scent-  her  than  he  could  never  let  her  go  again, 
ed  southern  gales.  The  profound  sky,  In  silence  he  conquered,  and  came 
the  watching  stars,  the  stillness,  the  through  the  ordeal  honest — but  not  un- 
voice ringing  in  his  ears,  intoxicated  scathed.  It  was  one  of  the  furnaces 
him.  He  look  her  hands  ;  he  folded  his  seven  times  heated,  which  yet  are  pre- 
arm  about  her,  and  said,  and  his  voice,  pared  for  men  and  women  to  pass 
too,  was  broken  :  through  ;  but  from  which  the  angels  are 

"  My  child,  I  believe  I  can  refuse  you  aone   who  once  attended    to   see  that 

nothing,  though  you  should  break  my  those  who  suffered  came  through   un- 

heart !      What   is   this    thing    you  im-  hurt.     The  crowd  is  greater  and  more 

plore  ?"  ribald  ;  freer  than  ever  to  hoot  and  jeer 

"  The  freedom  to  do  what  gives  me  the  at  a  stumble  or  a  faltering  step;   the 

least  pain  in  my  wretched  life-     Do  not  flames  are  eager,  as  of  yore,  to  lick  up 

speak  to  my  mother!     fie  generous —  those  who  retreat.    Some  come  through, 

you  are  generous.     Can  you  not  trust  fire-branded  for  the  rest  of  their  days ; 

me  ?     Can  you  not  credit  me  with  hav-  but,  such    is    the   mystery   of   anguish, 

ing  good  reasons  for  what  I  do  ?     Some  purified  too,  cleansed  as  Prosperity  and 

day,  perhaps,  1  can  tell  you  ;  some  day,  Success  never  cleanse  their  children. 
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He    presently    drew     Judith's     arm  pulled  the  bell,  and  was  admitted  into 

through   his  own,  and  in  silence   they  the  house. 

pursued  their  way.     She  was  utterly  ex-  With  a  vast  effort  she  composed  her- 

hausted  by  the  war  of  emotions  which  self  so  as  to  join  her  mother  and  sisters 

had  shaken  her,  and  could  scarce  put  at  tea,  when  she  told  them  what  Mr. 

one  foot  before  the   other.     They   met  Malleson  had  offered  her  and  that  she 

hardly  a  soul,  but  walked  on  along  the  had  accepted  it ;  upon  which  informa- 

lonesome  country  roads  like  creatures  in  tion  no  comments  were  passed.     But  as 

a  dream-world  ;    almost  as  much  alone  soon  as  the  meal  was  over  she  went  to 

too,  until  they  arrived  in  Yoresett,  as  if  her  own  room,  where,  cold  though  it  was, 

the  rest  of  the  universe  had  been  struck  she  could  be  alone.     There  she  was  free 

dead   around   them.     He  accompanied  to  begin  the  meditations  which  should 

her  to  her  mother's    door,   and    they  have  beguiled  her  homeward  way.  Fresh 

paused   on    the   steps.      The    flickering  elements  made  themselves  felt  in  her  cal- 

light  hanging  from  the  market-cross  op-  culations  ;  new  factors  appeared  in  her 

posite   fell   upon  both    faces,   showing  sum  of  events. 

them,  wiih  moderate  clearness   the  one  Was  it  a  victory  she  had  gained,  or 

to    the    other.      Both    were    pale    and  was  it  a  deliverance  through  unbounded 

changed.      He  stood  a  step  or  two  lower  generosity  ?     The  last,  the  last,  she  told 

than  she  did,  and  took  her  hand.  herself,  with  tears  of  joy  which  streamed 

"  Have  1  satisfied  you  ?"  he  asked,  down  her  face  in  the  darkness.      She 

in  a  low  voice.     "  Tell  me  the  truth  ;  had  fought  her  fight,  and  she  had  been 

remember,  it  has  to  last  me  all  my  life,  conquered  ;  she  had  measured  her  will 

Are  you  satisfied  with  me  ?"  against  that  of  Aghonby,  and  had  very 

"  Perfectly,  utterly,  and  entirely.  Can  soon    been    reduced   to    falling   on   her 

you  find  any  words  to  express  more  than  knees  and  crying  "  Quarter  !"     Had  it 

'  perfectly'  ?      If   so,    they  express   my  been  otherwise  she  would  not  have  felt 

satisfaction.     But  not  one  exists  to  de-  as  she  did  now — would  have  been  desti- 

scribe  my  gratitude  to  you."  tute  of  that  sensation  of  calm,  assured 

"  In  the  time  that  is  coming  for  me,  repose  in  a  superior  strength  which  out- 

I  shall  suffer,"  he  said.     "  You  will  not  weighs  the   feverish    joys  of   a  hundred 

be    alone    in    that  ;    my  sufferings    will  victories,  to  souls  like  hers,  at  least. 

seem  hard,  to  me,  at  least.      Will  you  She  had  an  exceeding  great  reward  in 

promise   that  when   you   are  attending  the   knowledge  that   not  oftly   was   he 

patients  in  hospital  wards,  and  feeling  stronger  than  she  was,  but  that  he  was 

compunction  for  their  sufferings — -as  I  also  good,  gentle,  chivalrous.     She  was 

know  you  will — will  you  then  think  of  calm,  she  was  free  from  torturing  accusa- 

me — alone,  wherever  I  am,  and  whoever  tions   of   conscience.       Her    heart    was 

may  be  with  me,  and  remember  that  I  sadder  and  gladder  too,  than  it  ever  had 

suffer  from  a  disease  as  hard  to  cure  as  been  before.     Her  path  was  yet  rough, 

any  of  4heirs,  and  give  a  little  of  your  her  future  sad,  but  she  had  found  one 

pity  to  me,  Judith  ?"  who   was   strong    and   generous,   high- 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  pity  you.     I  shall  souled   and  pitiful;  and   this  one  had 

think  of  you  daily  till  I  die  ;  but  how  seen  her  too,  and  had  found  in  her  such 

can  I  pity  you  ?    You  are  so  strong,  and  harmony  with  his  own  soul  that  he  loved 

so  far  above  me.     I  could  not  pity  you  her.     Their  love  was  to  be  discrowned  ; 

any  more  than  I  could  pity  my  guardian  that  in   the  exaltation  of  this  moment 

angel."  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of  small  conse- 

"  Well,  I  know  that  you  will  not  for-  quence.     What  she  knew  was  so  full 

get  me.      Therefore  I   say,   may  your  and  so  satisfying.     Her  fears  were  laid 

path  be  made  smoother  for  you  ;  and  to  rest.     He  also  had  renounced,  and 

fare  you  well!"  she  at  last  felt  the  most  entire  confi- 

"'Kiod  bless  you!"  was  her  sole  re-  dence    in   his    renunciation.       She    no 

sponse.  longer  needed  to  deny  even  to  herself 

With  a  last  long  look  at  her,  from  eyes  that  she  loved  him,  or  to  blush  guiltily 

which   were   full   of    grief    and  full   of  when  the  knowledge  of  her  love  rushed 

melancholy,   he  turned   away.     Judith  upon  and  overwhelmed  her.     There  was 
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now  no  sin  and  no  selfishness  in  her 
love.  The  great  peace  which  follows  on 
the  accomplishment  of  a  pure  and  holy 
sacrifice  was  hers  ;  the  consolation 
which  Mr.  Mallesoo  had  wished  for  her 
she  had  received,  and  in  her  heart  just 
then  was  the  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing. 

Chapter  XXXII. 
"  her  feet  are  on  the  mountains," 

"  El  apr^s  lout,  le  rive,  n'esc-)l  pas  l«  pda 
quoitdien  de  I' existence  ?  La  vie,  n'est-elle 
pas  Tesp^rence  sans  cesse  renouvette  da  mo- 
ment qui  va  Guivre  ?  Chaque  instant  da  jour, 
n'est-il  pas  une  altenie.  un  espoir,  un  soiihait, 
une  fiction  ?  D^pouillez  la  r(alit£  de  cette 
efflorescence,  de  cette  vigitation  .... 
et  voyez  ce  qu'il  en  restc  !  La  rtalici  a'est 
que  le  prelexte  de  la  vie.  Ce  qui  est  n'eal  que 
la  pierre  ^troite  sur  laquellc  nous  mectona  te 
pied  pour  nous  (lander  vera  ce  qui  n'est  pas. 
Lbs  Etangs. 

During  some  fiery  moments,  in  which 
soul  had  been  lifted  above  sense,  in 
which  self-abnegation  had  risen  supreme, 
Aglionby  had  made  Ais  "  great  renuncia- 
tion," and  had  experienced  at  the  time 
all  the  exalted  joy  which  such  renuncia- 
tions bring  to  those  who  consummate 
them.  In  this  walk  of  an  hour  with 
Judith  Conisbrough,  he,  like  her,  had 
lived  through  emotion  enough  to  last 
him  for  years  ;  at  least,  it  is  very  certain 
that  life,  if  constantly  distracted  by  such 
emotions,  could  not  be  carried  on  ;  this 
poor  imperfect  frame,  this  godlike  rea- 
son, would  succumb  under  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  such  excitements. 
This  is  so  trite  as  to  be  a  truism.  Yet 
it  is  a  truism  we  are  apt  to  dispute  when 
the  days  have  to  be  lived  through  which 
follow — as  in  Aglionby's  case  ihey  did 
— upon  the  few  moments,  or  hours,  or 
days,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  intense, 
highly -strung,  mental  life  :  days  so  gray, 
so  blank  and  drear,  they  are  like  some 
bare  and  solitary  rock  in  a  northern 
ocean. 

I'hrough  such  days  he  had  to  pass  ; 
for  3  long,  blank,  uneventful  winter  fol- 
lowed upon  that  nigltt  of  feverish  hope 
and  anguish,  love  and  longing  and  re- 
nunciation. He  went  home  and  stayed 
there,  and  people  said  how  very  quiet  he 
was,  and  how  little  he  cared  for  any  so- 
ciety— except,  they  added,  with  surprise, 
that  of  Randulf  Danesdale.  Tbe  two 
men   were  so    utterly    dissimilar,   said 
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these  discerning  critics,  in  tastes,  habits, 
and  dispositions,  that  it  was  quite  mar- 
vellous they  should  have  become  such 
sworn  allies.  So  it  was,  however  ;  like 
or  unlike,  they  were  almost  insepara- 
ble. 

The  simple  fact  was  that  each  knew 
the  other's  heart.  There  was  something 
so  inwardly  similar  in  their  lots,  that  this 
likeness  alone  must  have  drawn  them 
together  ;  not  that  any  effusive  inter- 
change of  sentiment,  or  exchange  of 
confidences,  had  taken  place  between 
them.  They  had  never  touched  openly 
on  the  subjects  which  lay  nearest  their 
hearts.  But  by  bit  and  bit,  over  a  pipe 
at  this  time,  during  some  long  dark  ride 
on  another  occasion,  in  Bernard's  snug- 
gery, or  in  Randulf's  den,  they  had  got 
pretty  clearly  to  understand  what  were 
each  other's  chicfest  hopes  and  fears, 
desires  or  regrets.  Randulf  knew  now 
that  Aglionby's  marriage  was  simply  a 
matter  of  honor  on  his  side,  as  to  the 
necessity  for  consummating  which  not  a 
doubt  had  ever  entered  his  mind.  Nor 
had  it  ever  occurred  to  Randulf  to  think 
that  there  was  any  way  out  of  it  for  his 
friend  ;  they  were  gentlemen,  therefore 
such  a  possibility  was  out  of  the  sphere 
of  their  thoughts.  That  Aglionby  was 
to  marry  Lizzie  Vane,  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  her  life  delightful  lo  her, 
"  understood  itself"  with  both  of  them, 
without  their  ever  saying  to  themselves, 
"  noblesie  oblige."  Aglionby  had  never 
in  so  many  words  told  Danesdale  that 
he  loved  Judith  Conisbrough,  but  the 
other  guessed  it  from  a  thousand  slight 
signs  and  tokens,  which  perhaps  could 
not  have  been  read  save  by  a  man  who 
was  himself  in  love.  He  had  first  felt 
certain  on  the  point  one  day  in  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  when,  sitting  with  Ag- 
lionby over  their  pipes,  he  had  casually 
remarked  : 

"  By  the  way,  I  happened  to  be  at 
Hawes  station  yesterday  morning,  by  a 
strange  chance,  and  I  saw  Miss  Conis- 
brough and  her  sisters.  They  were  see- 
ing her  off  to  Irkford  ;  she  is  going  to 
live  there,  Rhoda  told  me," 

There  was  a  very  long  pause  before 
Bernard  at  length  lifted  his  eyes  to  his 
friend's  face,  and  said  slowly  : 

"  Yes,  I  knew  she  was  going  ;  I  did 
not  know  when." 

Something  in  eyes   and^  voice  told 
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Randulf  that  her  going  was  no  small  have  softened  and  made  him  better.    All 

trouble  to  Aglionby.  he  could  do,  had  been  to   glance  in  at 

Randulf,  for   his  part,   had    spoken  the  open   gate,  to  behold   the   radiant 

more  openly  to  Bernard  o£  his  troubles  courts  of  harmony  and  love,  and  the  soft 

and  intentions.  sunshine  within  ;  and  then,  ere  he  had 

"  Of  course   I've  given  her  up  for  had  time  to  stretch  his  hand  toward  it 

ever,*'  he  said.    "  A  girl  may  refuse  the  all,  or  to  put  his  foot  forward,  the  gales 

man  she  cares  for  from  a  thousand  rea-  had  been  closed  again,  and  he  was  left 

sons  ;  but  she  would  not  have  held  out  shivering  outside  in  the  darkness  and 

against  my  father  as  she  did,  unless  she  cold.     He  retired  to  bis  crustiness  and 

had  been  in  deadly  earnest."  abruptness,  as  a  snail  to  his  shell.     He 

"  No."  showed  to   Randulf    Danesdale    alone 

"  My  father  has  been  goodness  itself  another  side  of  his   nature.     For   the 

about  it.     Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  rest,  he  did  his  duties  ;  attended  to  the 

would  have  behaved  as  he  has  done.  He  social  tasks  which  were  set  him,  all  with 

vants  me  more  than   anything  to   gel  a  sardonic  coolness  peculiar  to  himself, 

married.     I  know  he  is  miserable  until  Randulf  Danesdale  did  the  same.     No 

there  are,  at  any  rate,  one  or  two  small  one  cou,ld  say  of  them  that  they  absent- 

Danesdales  to  insure  a  succession.     But  ed   themselves  from    the    gatherings   of 

he  told  me — though  I  know  for  a  fact,  their  fellow-creatures  to  which  they  were 

you  know,  that  this  thing  lies  nearer  to  bidden. .     What    was    said,    and    that 

his  heart  than    anything  else — he  told  unanimously,  was,  that  they   were  the 

me,  '  Don't  marry  to  please  me.     Wait  most  disappointing    young    men    ever 

five  years,  if  you  choose.     I   shall  say  known.    Mr.  Aglionby,  it  was  remarked, 

nothing.'     Of  course,"  continued  Ran-  had  a  way  of  turning  the  most  harmless 

dulf,   with    his    slowest    drawl,   as    he  and  amiable  feelings  into  ridicule,  and 

knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  "  I  displayed  a  readiness  to  see  the  worst 

shall  not  wait  five  years — not  I !     I'll  side  of  things,  to  look  for  the  meanest 

let  the  worst  get  over,  and  then  I  must  motives     behind     the    most    innocent 

took  out  for  a  Mis.  Danesdale — a  sophis-  actions,  and  to  shrug  his  shoulders  when 

ticated  young  woman,  you  know,  up  to  sinners  were  found  out,  in  a  way  that 

everything,  who  won't  care   much  for  was  most  painful  to  sensitive  feelings  ; 

me,  nor  yet  expect  me  to  care  much  for  while  Randulf  Danesdale  did  not  appear 

her.     One  outlives  everything,  if  only  to  have  any  interest  in  anything,  or  if  he 

one  stays  above  ground  long  enough.     I  did  talk,  he  talked  in  a  way  that  no  one 

foresee  myself  a  decent  old  Philistine,  could  understand, 

with  a  stately  PhiJistiness  as  my  consort,  Mrs.  Bryce   was   still   at   Scar   Foot, 

and     irreproachably     well  -  brought  •  up  More  than  once  she  had  suggested  leav- 

daughters  coming  out  at  country  balls  ;  ing,  and  still  her  nephew  begged  her  to 

but" — his    mouth    twitched  —  "never  remain,  if  she  did  not  find  it  too  dull. 

one  of  them  all  will  make  me  feel  as  I  After  all,  he  had  not  had  a  stick  or  a 

felt  at  the  bare  sight  of  my  little  broken-  straw  altered  at  the  old  house.      He  had 

hearted  Delphinc."  reminded   himself    that    Lizzie    would 

"  Feeling  like  that  has  got  nothing  to  never  of  her  own  free  will  come  to  it, 

do  with  being  married,"  said  Aglionby  and  why,  if  the  furniture  pleased  him  as 

composedly.      "  But,  as  you  say,  only  it  was,  should  he  make  a  great  upsetting 

keep  above  ground  long    enough,  and  just  because  it  was  usual  to  upset  things 

you  may  calculate  on  getting  not  to  care,  on  the  occasion  of  one's  marriage  ?     He 

at  any  rate."                  '  left  it.     Once  or  twice  his  aunt  asked 

Adversity  did  not  make  Aglionby  him  if  he  did  not  think  of  going  to  Irk- 
altogether  fuller  of  sweetness  and  light  ford,  to  which  he  replied  : 
than  he  had  been  of  yore.  He  told  him-  "  Oh,  I  shall  be  running  over  some 
self,  when  he  thought  about  it  at  all,  time  soon,  but  Lizzie  was  to  send  for  me 
that  he  was  bom  a  crabbed,  sour  crea-  if  she  wanted  me  ;  and  indeed,  she  gives 
ture,  destined  to  live  alone  ;  that  he  had  me  broad  hints  that  when  a  trousseau  is 
been  too  heavily  handicapped  to  go  in  preparing,  a  man  is  rather  in  the  way 
and  win,  when  the  one  chance  came  to  than  otherwise." 

him  of  mating  with  a  spirit  which  would  With  which  explanation  Mrs.  Bryos 
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had  to  be  satisfied.     She  too  knew  per-  and  vales — as  he  well  knew — who  had 

fectly  well  now  that  Bernard's  heart  wks  loved   beyond  alt  this  very  "  fair  Scar 

not  in  his  marriage.     She  too  shrugged  Foot  ?" 

her  shoulders  and  said  within  herself  :  Did  those -eyes  of  hers  turn  sometiltaes 

"What  a  pity!     But  of   course  he  with  wistful,  hungry  longing  toward  the 

must  go  through  with  it."  north  ?    Did  her  feet,  as  they  paced  the 

Thus  he  remained  at  Scar  Foot,  and  dingy  flags,  weary  for  the  springing  turf  ? 
watched  the  winter  work  out  its  course  ;  And  when  her  head  ached  in  the  heavy 
and  felt  the  first  breath  of  spring  blow  city  air,  did  she  not  remember  the  scent- 
over  the  earth  ;  and  saw  her  gradual  ed  breezes  that  played  about  the  old 
4)vakening  from  her  winter  sleep — the  ht)use  beneath  the  Scar?  Did  she  re- 
trees  and  bushes  taking  a  first  faint  hue  call  the  "fields  bedewed"  which  sur- 
of  green  ;  the  skies  growing  bluer,  the  rounded  it,  and  in  which  he  was  free  to 
days  longer  ;  the  airs  blowing  more  re-  wander  ? 

joicingly  ;    the  seedtime  on    the  farm  One  day  in  the  middle  of  April,  as  he 

lands.     He  watched  the  ploughman,  in  rode  out  of  the  courtyard  into  the  Toad, 

the  few  places  where  com  was  grown — for  he  saw  Rhoda  Conisbrough  alone,  with 

"  little  come  groweth  in  Danesdale" —  a  basket  on  her  arm.     She  was  walking 

the  patient  horses  toiling  in  the  furrow  ;  lingeringly  past,  gazing  with  all  her  eyes 

the  clank  of  the  plough,  the  rattle  of  the  at  what  was  to  be  seen  of  the  house,  the 

harrow,  the  long  ridges  ;  the  rich  hue  of  orchard,  and  facm-buildings.     When  she 

the  mould    as  it  fell  from   the  sharp  saw  him  she  started,  blushed   guiltily, 

plough;  Iheman'svoice  calling  inbroad  and  hastened  her  pace.     Agtionby  dis- 

Swaledale  dialect  to  his  horses.  mounted  in  haste,  raised  his  cap  and 

He  beheld  (what  he  had  never  seen  held  out  his  hand. 

before)  the  first  spring  flowers  pushing  "  Miss  Conisbrough  !     This  is  a  sur- 

their  way  upward  to  return  the  smile  of  prise  !  Were  you  coming  to'Scar  Foot  ?" 

the   sun,  and    the  kiss  of   the  westeriy  "To  Scar  Foot — no!     I'tn  going  to 

breezes.     To  him  it  was  all  miraculous,  Mereside  to  find  some  particular  moss 

for  he  beheld  it  for  the  first  time.    Each  for  Delphine  to  paint,  so  1  looked  in — 

flower  was  a  wonder  to  him,  nor  did  he  that  was  all.     You  need  not  think  1  was 

soon  forget  how  one  day  he  had  found  going  to  trespass,"  she  added  with  a 

himself  standing  beside  glorious  Stanni-  look  of  defiance. 

forth  Force,  hurling  itself  tumultuously  "  I  wish  you  had  been,"  he  said  wist- 

over  its  rocks,  while  all  the  banks  were  fully;    "never   would    trespasser  have 

a  waste,  a  rioting  wilderness  of  primrose  been  so  welcome.     Since  you  have  come 

and  cowslip,   and    fair   anemone,   and  so  far,  at  least  step  in  and  rest.    Let  my 

dainty  little  pink  primulas  dotted  the  aunt  entertain  you." 

marshy  spots.  "  No,  I  must  not,"  said  Rhoda,  shak- 

Aglionby  would  have  laughed  aloud  ing  her  head.     "But  would  you  really 

had  any  one  suggested  that  he  was  a  like  me  to  ?     Would  you  wish  me  to 

poet ;  yet,  why,  if  he  were  not  a  poet,  enter  Scar  Foot  ?" 

did   he   feet  then  as  if  he  must  shout  "More  than  anything — but  there,  I 

aloud   with  the  rejoicing  waterfall,  or  must  not  press  you  ;  1  know  it  is  against 

fall  down  and  bury  himself  in  those  dewy  orders.     How  is  Mrs.  Conisbrough  }" 

banks  of  spring  flowers  ?  "  Pretty  well,  thank  you." 

He  watched,  as  country  folk  on  their  "  And  your  sisters  ?" 

part  will  watch  the  garish  scenes  of  a  "  Delphine  is  pretty  well  loo." 

theatre,  so  he  spied  out  how  the  feet  of  "  And  Miss  Conisbrough  ?    You  have 

the  spring  graduallystoleoverthe  moun-  good  accounts  of  her,  I  hope  ?" 

tains,  and   how,  as  she  advanced,  the  "  Oh,  I  suppose  so.     She  has  begun 

leaping  becks  sprang  forth  to  salute  her,  to  nurse  in  the  hospital,  and,  as  she  does 

and,  swollen  with  melted  snow,  leaped  not  like  it,  it  made  her  very  ill  at  first ; 

like  melted  snow  themselves,  from  steep  but  she  is  getting  over  it.     Is  something 

to  sleep,  shouting  with  joy.  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

Though  he  could  wonder  and  wonder  "  N-no.  thank  you.     I  hope  nothing 

for  ever,  he  could  but  half  rejoice,  for  serious  was  the  matter  with  her  ?" 

where  was  she  who  had  loved  these  hills  "  Oh,  no  !     Something  ibat  they,  call 
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hospital  sore-throat,  I  think.    Very  hor-  which  to  occupy  himself   during  that 

rid,  but  not  dangerous,  I  fancy.     They  dreary  month  of  waiting  which  had  yet 

sar  they  alt  have  it."  to  elapse  before  his  still   more  dreary 

"Horrible!  Did  she  not  come  home  wedding  could  come  off,  and  his  mar- 
to  be  nursed?"  ried  life,  dreariest  of  all,  should  com- 

"  Judith  come  home  !  Oh,  dear  no  !"  mence.     Long  ago — last  year,  before  the 

"  Listen,  Miss  Conisbrough,     At  the  great  meeting  in   October  had  come  off 

end  of  this  month  I  am  going  away  from  — he  and  others  had  agreed,  in  the  event 

Scar  Foot.     I  am  going  to  be  married,  of  a  general  election,  to  canvass  certain 

and  as  my  future  wife  dislikes  the  coun-  districts,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  help 

try  exceedingly — "  forward  the  cause.     What  reason  was 

"  What  extraordinary  tastes  she  must  there  why  he  should  not  even  now  be  as   . 

have  !"  good  as  his  word  ?    He  could  not  mere- 

"  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  return,  ly  canvass  now,  he  could    help    with 

Not  for  a  long  time,  at  any  rate.     Now,  money.      He    would    revisit    his    old 

seeing  that  I  shall  be  away,  and  cannot  friends  of  the  Irkford  Daily  Chronicle, 

possibly  annoy  you  by  my  presence,  do  and  offer  his  services.      His  decision 

you  not  think  you  could  persuade  your-  was  soon  taken. 

selves  to  come  to  Scar  Foot  now  and  The  very  idea  of  sitting  inactive  at 

then,  when  you   wanted  such  a  walk,  Scar  Foot,  while  all  the  life  and  fight 

and — "  and  din  of  battle  were  going  on,  was  im- 

"  I  should  have  to  come  alone,  then,  possible.    One  fine  morning,  aftevrecom- 

Delphine  told  me  that  neither  she  nor  mending  Mrs.  Bryce  to  enjoy  herself  in 

Judith  ever  meant  to  enter  Scar  Foot  whatsoever  manner  seemed    good  unto 

again.     I  don't  know  what  their  reasons  her,  he  drove  to  Hawes,  and  took  the 

may  be,  I'm  sure,  but  that  is  what  they  train  from  that  place  to  Irkford. 

said.    Everything  is  very  stupid — so  dis-  „               -vwrrT 

mal  and  mysterious.      No,  1   think   I  Chapter  XXXIil. 

won't  promise,  Mr.  Aglionby  ;  but  I  see  unawares. 

you  would  not  object  if  I  did  come."  He  arrived  at  Irkford  toward  the  mid-  . 

"  I  should  feel  as  if  a  ban  had  been  die  of  the  afternoon,  and  drove  to  the 

lifted    from    my  house    and   me,"   he  office  of  his    old   friend    the    Irkford 

said.  Daily  Chronicle.     A  few  words  served  to 

"  It  is  well  you  are  going  to  be  mar-  explain  his  changed    position,   and    to 

ried,"    observed    Rhoda    composedly,  make  it  clear  that  he  desired  to  offer  his 

"  for  theysay there  is  an  old  legend  that  money  and  services  to  the  cause, 

it  is  dangerous  to  live  alone  at  Scar  Needless  to  say,  that  both  were  raptur- 

Foot."  ously  accepted.     Aglionby  had  an  inter- 

"I  have  found  it  so,"  he  replied,  view  with  the  editor,  who  remembered 
And  she  inclined  her  head  to  him,  and  his  letters,  signed  "  Pride  of  Science," 
passed  on,  Aglionby,  as  he  rode  away,  perfectly,  and  would  be  delighted  to  re- 
wondered  how  much  longer  he  could  en-  ceive  more  communications  from  the 
dure  this  sort  of  thing.  same  able  pen.     There  was  a  discussion 

On  various  pretexts,  Lizzie  had    de-  on  ways  and  means,  and  as  such  vigor- 

ferred  the  date  of  their  marriage  till  the  ous  help  as  Bernard's  was  particularly 

middle  of  May.     But  the  day  after  his  welcome  in  the  "  throng"  of  work  which 

interview  with  Rhoda,   the  newspapers  had  so  suddenly  overtaken  the  staff  of 

brought  the  announcement  that  Patlia-  the  Chronicle,  he  was  let  into  all  the  se- 

ment  was  to  be  dissolved  in  a  week.  The  crets  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  prom- 

Govemraent,  unable  to  carry  one  or  two  ised  to  go  and  dine  with  the  editor  at 

of  their  favorite  measures,  bad  resolved  his  club  at  half-past  seven  that  night,  and 

to  appeal  to  the  country.  then,  saying  au  revoir,  he  departed. 

The  news  acted  like  magic  upon  Ag-  "  Where  to,  sir  ?"  asked  the  cabman, 

lionby's  mood.     It  brought  back  in  a  who  had  been  waiting  for  him. 

great  measure  his  old    eager    political  "Crane  Street — or,  stop!     Do  you 

bias  ;  his  ardor  and  verve,  and  zeal  for  know  the  Nurses' Home,  Fence  Street  ?" 

the  Liberal  cause.     Above  all,  it  offered  "  Yes,  sir," 

him  something  to  do,  something  with  "  Well,  dnve  slowly  past  ity-and  then 
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gel  on  as  fast  as  you  like  lo  13  Crane  of  the  back-parlor  as  of  old  she  used  to 

Street."  run,  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  welcome  : 

He  had  always  known  vaguely  where        "Oh,  here  you  are!     I'm   so  glad 

the  Nuises"  Home  was ;  that  is,  he  had  you  are  early.     Come  in  !     Why  .  .  . 

passed  and  repassed  it  scores  and  hun-  Bernard !  I — " 

dreds  of  times,  almost,  without  noticing        Never  blessed  with  a  superfluity  of 

its  existence,  wit  in  an  emergency,  Miss  Vane,  white 

It  did  not  take  long  to  get  to  Fence  and  trembling,  leaned  up  against  the 

Street,  where  the  driver  began  to  slacken  wall,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  bosom, 

his    pace.      The    Nurses'    Home   was  and  staring  at  him  with  wide-open  blue 

almost  opposite  to  his  old  prisonhouse,  eyes,  in  which  blank  surprise  was  gradu- 

the  warehouse    of    Messrs.   Jenkinson,  ally  giving  place  to  terror. 
Sharpe,  and  Co.    There  was  little  about        "  Lizzie— what  ails  you  ?    You  look 

it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  build-  rather  horrified  than  otherwise    to  see 

ings  in  the  street,  which,  noisy  and  dirty  me,"  he  began  ;   and  then,  seeing  that 

as  it  now  was,  had  in  former  days  been  the  driver  had  placed  his  portmanteau 

one  of  the  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  in  the  passage,  and  -vis  standing  in  the 

town,  as  was  testified  by  the  numerous  doorway,  looking  intelligently  interested 

large,  handsome,    and    massively- built  in  the  whole  proceedings,  Aglionby  paid 

houses  which  at  one  end  formed  a  kind  and  dismissed  him,  pushed  the  door  to 

of  square  round  a  black,  hideous,  and  without  noticing  that  it  was  not  abso- 

melancboly  church.  lutely  shut,  and  once  more   turned  to 

Many  of  these  houses  were  the  town  Lizzie,  who,  though  she  had  recovered 
residences  or  consulting-rooms  of  doc-  from  her  first  shock,  was  still  suffering 
tors;  on  one  of  the  brass  door-plates  from  visible  and  extreme  embarrassment, 
was  the  inscription,  "  Dr.  Hugh  Went-  "  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  let  you 
worth."  Next  door  lo  this  was  the  know,  Lizzie,"  he  said,  taking  her 
Nurses'  Home,  a  similar  but  rather  hand,  and  drawing  her  into  the  parlor, 
larger  house,  with  very  clean  steps  and  where  she  stood  as  one  paralyzed,  look- 
bright  I  y-poH  shed  windows.  Not  a  face  ing  at  him  blankly  and  with  something 
or  a  form  was  discernible  at  any  of  like  terror — with  anything  rather  than 
them.  The  cabman  walked  his  horse  pleasure  or  welcome.  Her  hand  lay 
slowly  past  the  house,  and  then,  whip-  limply  in  his,  she  said  no  word — made 
ping  it  up,  Bernard  was  hurried  toward  no  sign.  Always,  before  now,  she  had 
the  rapturous  moment  when  he  should  made  some  show  of  welcoming  him.  He 
meet  his  betrothed.  looked  earnestly  at  her,  struck  and  puz- 

His  colloquy  with  the  editor  and  sub-  zled  by  her  demeanor,  and  he  discovered 
editor  of  the  Ckromde  had  taken  up  that  she  was  elaborately  dressed,  and 
some  time.  It  was  evening,  fully  half-  that,  despite  her  paleness  and  disturb- 
past  six,  though  of  course  broad  day-  ance,  she  looked  very  lovely  in  a  gown 
light,  when  he  arrived  at  13  Crane  of  some  soft,  forget-me-not  blue  stuff. 
Street.  He  would  only  have  time  to  profusely  trimmed  with  silk,  and  with 
have  a  short  interview  with  Lizzie,  and  dainty  lace  ruffles  at  the  neck  and 
leave  his  portmanteau,  and  then  it  would  elbows.  On  the  table  lay  a  white  fleecy- 
be  time  for  him  to  go  to  town  again  and  looking  mantle,  and  a  pair  of  long,  pale 
meet  Mr.  Williamson,  the  editor.  blue  silk  gloves,  the  color  of  her  dress. 

As    he    approached    the    house,    he  The  house  was  very  quiet — so  quiet  that 

mechanically  felt  in  his  waist  coat- pocket  it  might  have  been  empty, 
(such  is  the  force  of  old  and  long  con-        "  You  are  going  out  somewhere  !"  he 

tinned  habit)  for  his  latch-key  ;  and  was  said.     "  Is  Mrs.  Vane  out  ?" 
amused  to  find  it  there.     The  garment        "  Yes,  "came  in  a  low  voice  from  Liz- 

■  was  one  which  he  must  have  worn  when  zie's  parted   lips,    as   she  still   seemed 

he  had  last  been  staying  there,  and  he  almost  insensibly  to  shrink  away  from 

had  carried  the  latch-key  away  without  him. 

knowing  it.    Without  ringing  the  bell  he        He  still  held  her  hand,  and  attempted 

ran  up  the  steps,  opened  the  door  and  to  draw  her  nearer  to  him  ;  but  by  some 

entered.  slight  movement  she  evaded   him,  and 

Was  it  a  dream  J    Some  one  ran  out  he  continued  :  r^  \ 
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"Where  are  you  off    to,  and    with  prise  and  pity  had  been  transformed  like 

whom  ?"  mafiic  into  the  blackest  suspicion. 

She  rallied  herself  with  a  great  effort,  "  Let  me  speak  to  him  !"  said  Lizzie 

and  said,  though  in  a  voice  which  had  a  breathlessly, 

strong  nervous  quiver  in  it :  "  No  ;  let  him  come  here,"  retorted 

"  I — we  were  going   to  the  theatre,  Aglionby,  still   holding  her   hand  fast, 

the  Goldings  and  I.     And — Percy — he  "  How  dare  he  call  you  '  Lizzie '  in  that 

was  to  call  for  me,  and — and — "  fashion?    Come   on.  Percy!"  he  cried 

"  Oh,  I  see."     He  smiled.     "  Well,  aloud,  in  a  dry,  distinct  voice  !     "  Miss 

I  wish  I  could  join  you  ;  but  I've  come  Vane  is  waiting  for  you — and,  for  the 

over  on  electioneering  business,  and  am  matter  of  that,  so   am   I !"  he   added 

going  to   a  meeting  to-night  with  Mr.  beneath  his  breath. 

Williamson,  so  perhaps  you  will  excuse  There  was  a  momentary  pause  in  the 

me.      And — is  it  quite   convenient  to  footsteps.     Then  they  came  on  again, 

your  mother  to  pjit  me  up  here,  Lizzie  ?  the  door  opened,  and  Percy  appeared, 

because,  if  not —    But  why  do  you  look  When  he  saw  them  he  looked,  first  as- 

so  nervous  and  disturbed,  child  ?  Surely  tonished,  then  appalled,  but  at  last  ut- 

my  coming,  even  unexpectedly,  cannot  lered  slowly  :  "  Aglionby — you  !"   and 

have  upset  you  in  this  manner."  came  to  a  dead  pause. 

For  even  he,  though  in  matters  of  de-  "  Yes,  I — why  not  V  remarked  Ber- 

portment   not  the  most  observant,  and  nard,  never  loosing  his  hold  of  Lizzie's 

certainly  the  least  suspicious  of  men,  hand,  and  seeingclearlyenoughnow  that 

could  not  but  feel  surprised  at  her  con-  something  would  have  to  be  explained 

tinned  pallor  and  nervousness,     Lizzie  before    many    minutes     should     have 

was  racking  her  brains  to  contrive  some  passed. 

means  of  escaping  from  him,  if  only  for  He  looked  steadily  at  Percy  for  a  lit- 

three  minutes,   of  scribbling  a    pencil  tie  while,  and  at  last  observed  : 

note,  and  sending  her  mother's  domes-  "  It's  true  I've  arrived  unexpectedly, 

tic  flying  with  it  to  the  Goldings'  house,  but  I  should  have  looked  for  a  warmer 

She  could  not  look  unconcerned,  while  welcome  from  you  both,  I  must  say."_ 

pondering  in  dire  distress  of  mind  upon  "Bernard,    let  go  my    hand!"    sud- 

how  best  to  carry  out  this  scheme.     She  denly  exclaimed  his  betrothed  pettishly, 

now  stammered  :  "  What's  the  use  of  standing  there  glar- 

"  Excuse  me  a  moment,  Bernard.  I  ing  at  me  ?  You  have  frightened  me  half 
have  left  something  upstairs.  I  must —  out  of  my  senses  already.  Mr.  Gold- 
go — "  ing,  did  you  bring  a  cab,  and  is  Lucy 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  not  fit  to  ready  ?" 

move  until  you  have  sat  down  and  rested  She  looked  hard  at  him  as  she  spoke, 

a  little,  and  taken  a  little  wine,  or  smelt  as  though  she  would  convey  some  hint 

some  salts,  or  whatever  is  the  proper  to  him  by  her  steadfast  gaze.    Percy  was 

thing  to  do.     Sit  down  here  and  tell  me  far  too  much  embarrassed  to  be  able  to 

what's  the  matter  with  you."  understand  any  such  subtle    modes   of 

He  drew  her  with  gentle  but  irresisti-  communicating  ideas,   and    he   replied 

ble  force  to  an  easy-chair,  seated  himself  lamely  : 

beside  her,  and  instinctively  began  to  "Lucy — no— why,  did  you  want  Lucy 

l^ity  her,  as  it  was  his  nature  to  pity  any-  to  go  ?' ' 

thing  that  looked  frightened  or  alarmed,  A  short,  sarcastic  laugh  broke  from 

and  -Miss  Vane's   countenance  at  that  Aglionby,  while  Lizzie's  fair  face  was 

moment  was  strongly  expressive  of  both  covered  with  an  angry  blush. 

these  emotions.  "Frightened  you   half  out  of  your 

There  came  a  sudden  sharp  knock  at  senses,  have  I  ?    I'm  sorry  if  that  is  the 

the   front   door;    then  it   was   pushed  feeling  with  which  my  coming,  however 

open  ;  a  footstep  was  heard  in  the  pas-  sudden,  inspired  you,  considering  that 

sage,  and  a  voice  cried  :    "  Now,  Liz-  we  proposed  so  soon  to  be  husband  and 

zie,  where  are  you?"  wife.     Fear  is  not  exactly  the  emotion 

Lizzie  started  up,  visibly  in  an  agony  a  man  would  wish  to  excite  in  his  bride." 

of  apprehoision.      With   Bernard,  sur-  Lizzie  had  snatched  her  hand  out  of 
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his,  and  with  Ihe  angry  color  yet  high  on 
her  cheeks,  was  looking  at  him,  half 
with  dislike,  half  with  trepidation — an 
expression  which  he  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mark. 

"  Now  for  it !"  he  thought.  "  She 
has  cheated  me  all  along,  and  made  a 
fool  of  me.  Now  I  am  going  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  the  despised  and  re- 
jected. Good  Lord  !  suppose  I  cared 
for  her  ?" 

He  turned  aside,  half  sealing  himself 
on  the  edge  of  a  table,  and  watched  the 
rest  of  the  scene  with  the  sarcastic  smile 
of  a  looker-on  :  a  smile  uncommonly 
like  a  sneer,  and  with  a  gleam  in  his 
eyes  as  cold  and  mocking  as  had  ever  in 
his  worst  days  dwelt  there.  Whatever 
the  inward  progress  toward  "sweetness 
and  tight"  which  his  nature  might  have 
made,  little  of  it  was  visible  now — in- 
deed, he  felt  nothing  but  contempt  for 
all  three  of  them  :  for  Lizzie's  double- 
dealing  ;  for  Percy's  dishonest  treatment 
of  him,  who  had  been  his  friend  ;  for 
himself  most  of  all,  and  his  sublime 
fatuousness  and  credulity  in  imagining 
that  Lizzie  was  in  love  with  him. 

His  last  remarks,  alluding  to  "  hus- 
band and  wife,"  and  to  a  man  and  his 
bride,  appeared  to  goad  Percy  beyond 
endurance  ;  for,  looking  exceedingly 
agitated,  he  advanced,  stretched  out  his 
hands,  and  cried  in  a  portentous  voice  : 

"Lizzie  Vane!  The  time  for  play- 
ing and  trifling  is  past.  I  can  bear  this 
no  longer.  I  never  knew  till  this  mo- 
ment what  it  is  to  confront  it  friend 
whom  one  has  deceived—" 

Lizzie,  not  expecting  rebuke  from 
Percy,  cast  herself  into  a  chair,  and 
began  to  cry. 

Mr.  Golding  proceeded  : 

"Choose  between  us!  To  please 
you  I  have  lived  in  torment  for  the  last 
six  months.  You  know  I  adore  you, 
and  you  have  told  me  you  loved  me. 
You  must — " 

"  She  has  said  she  loved  you  ?"  said 
Bernard  dryly.  "  In  that  case,  it  is 
perfectly  evident  she  cannot  love  me.  If 
I  had  known  this  sooner,  Percy^ — it  is 
not  exactly  what  I  should  have  expected 
from  '  mine  own  familiar  friend.'  " 

There  was  a  softer  tone  in  his  voice 
as  he  spoke  these  words,  and  when  he 
heard  it  Percy's  emotion  (for  he  was  a 
good  creature,  and  honest,  where  Lizzie 
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Vane  was  out  of  the  question)  became 
altogether  overpowering.  In  a  choked 
voice  he  replied  ; 

"  I  know  it,  Aglionby,  I  know  it.  It 
is  beause  I  loved  her  so.  I  wanted  to 
speak.  I  wanted  to  be  fair  and  honora- 
ble. But  she  said  she  must  dismiss  you 
herself.  She  exacted  this  silence  from 
me,  and — " 

Lizzie  was  here  understood  to  sob  out 
that  she  had  never  been  so  shamefully 
treated  in  her  life.  But  here  Bernard 
interposed,  still  speaking  in  the  same 
dry,  cold  manner  : 

"  There  can  only  be  one  termination 
to  this  affair.  From  the  manner  in 
which  Miss  Vane  received  me  this  even- 
ing, I  clearly  saw  that  I  was  not  wel- 
come, though  I  was  far  from  guessing 
the  reason  why.  Now,  Lizzie,  oblige 
me  by  listening  to  me,  and  answering 
me." 

He  softened  his  voice,  and  took  her 
hand,  and  honestly  tried  to  look  gentle 
and  conciliating.  He  could  not  help  it 
if  his  face  looked  black  as  a  thunder- 
cloud. 

Lizzie  fixed  her  frightened,  fascinated 
eyes  upon  him,  half- rising  from  her 
chair,  as  he  went  on  : 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  unjust  to  you. 
I  wish  to  know  no  particulars.  But  tell 
me  this  :  let  us  have  an  understanding. 
Do  you  love  Percy  Golding  here,  or  do 
you  wish  to  be  my  wife  ?" 

As  he  asked  this  question,  with  all  the 
solemnity  imaginable,  there  was  borne 
into  his  mind  a  keen  sense  of  the  bitter 
absurdity  of  the  whole  affair.  Vet, 
though  it  was  some  time  since  he  had 
cared  for  Lizzie,  he  had  honestly  and 
thoroughly  believed  that  she  cared  for 
him,  and  it  was  not  gratifying  either  to 
his  amour-propre  or  to  the  feeling  of 
chivalry,  of  gentlemanly  honor,  which 
had  kept  him  loyal  to  ber,  when,  after 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  them, 
she  suddenly  darted  to  Percy's  side,- say- 
ing in  accents  that  carried  conviction  to 
both  her  hearers  : 

"  I  love  Percy — I  am  frightened  of 
you,  Bernard.  You  crush  me  when  you 
look  at  me  in  that  way,  and  I  can't 
marry  you — it's  no  good,  I  can't,  I 
can't !     Oh  dear  !" 

She  cast  her  arms  about  Percy's  neck, 
laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  cried 
heartily  again. 
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Percf  was  aj^tated,   distressed,    but  exchanf;ed  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  and* 

tiiuniphant  through  it  all.  without  speaking,  it  was  understood  that 

Aglionby    felt    a    singular    sensation  they  were  still  friends, 

pierce  his  heart.     He  knew  the  girl  now  With  a  slight  bow,  Bernard  left  the 

exactly  for  what  she  was,  and  valued  her  room,  took  his  small  portmanteau  in  bis 

accurately  at  her  true  worth,  or  for  him,  hand,    let  himself  out    of    ihe    house, 

worthlcssness.      But  once  it  had    been  hailed  a  passing  hansom,  and  told  the 

different.     He  had  never  seen  an  intel-  man  to  drive  him  to  a  certain   hotel  in 

lectual  or   highly-cultivated  woman  in  town.     As  he  was  driven  hack  through 

her,  but  he  had  seen   a   lender,  loving  the  same  streets  which  he  had  less  than 

girl — a    true  and    faithful    sweetheart,  an   hour  ago   traversed,  he  meditated. 

And  he  had  looked  to  find  some  consola-  and  by-and-by  the  feeling  of  pain  he  had 

tion  in  faithfully,  on  his  part,  doing  his  felt  yielded  again  to  that  of  cynical  and 

utmost  to  make  her  happy.  bitter  amusement.      Before  he  went  to 

As   he  saw  her  sobbing  in   Percy's  the  meeting  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs. 

arms,  and  recalled  her  look  of  blank  ter-  Bryce,  in  which  he  informed  her  : 

ror  and  aversion,  a  thousand  signs  and  "  Your  astute  and  worldly-wise  neph- 

tokens  rushed  into  his  mind,  which  went  ew  has  this  evening  discovered  that  he 

to  prove  her  fear  of  him,  and  the  Oppres-  has  been   made    an  Utter  fool    of — and 

sion  she  must  have  felt  in  regard  to  him.  that  by  two  persons  for  whose  intellect 

It  was  a  humiliating,  a  painful,  and  a  he  has  always  felt  and  often  expressed, 

saddening  discovery.  great  contempt.     That  this  experience 

He  waited  for  a  little  while,  till  her  has  left  him  with  a  feeling  of  exhilara- 

weeping  had  ceased,  and  she  looked  up  tion  rather  than  one  of  depression  is  ac- 

again,  and  then  he  said  :  counted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  simply 

"  Nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to  say  the  price  he  has  had  to  pay  for  his  re- 

farewetl    to   you.       After  what    I  have  lease  from  a  position  which  was  loath- 

Icamed  just  now,  I  cannot  suppose  that  some  to  him.     In  other  words,  my  dear 

my  opinion  is  of  much  consequence  to  aunt,  my  sweetheart  has  jilted  me,  and 

you,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  I  hold  you  I  am  very  glad  of  it.    If  Randulf  Danes- 

utterly  free  from    blame — utterly.      We  dale  should  happen  to  call  upon  you, 

both  made  a  mistake  a  year  ago,  and  I  which  he  is  pretty  certain  to  do,  tell  him 

have  been  a  blind,  conceited  foo!  all  this  this,  and  oblige  me  by  making  it  very 

time  to  imagine  that  you  had  not  found  plain  to  him,  for  it  is  the  truth,  that  it 

it  out — as  I  had  done.     My  conscience  was  the  lady  who  would  have  none  of 

in  the  matter  is  not  so  pure  that  I  can  me,  not  I  who  was  desirous  of  breaking 

aSord   to  even  whisper  a  reproach  to  with  her." 

you  ;  therefore,  Lizzie,  will  you  consent  Then  he  went  to  the  meeting,  and  by- 

to  shake  bands  with  me  as  a  friend  ;  and  and-by  began  to  enjoy  it.     He  resolved 

when  Percy  is  your  husband,  will  you  to   stay  in   Irkford    until    the  election 

receive  me  sometimes  as  his  friend  V  should  be  quite  over. 

She  avoided  his  eyes,  but  let  him  lake  At  night,  when  he  went  to  bed,  he 
her  hand,  and  say  something  further  to  took  stock  of  his  own  mental  and  moral 
her  ;  and  she  murmured  something  condition,  and  summed  it  up  thus  :  Be- 
which  might  be  intended  for  farewell,  fooled  and  jilted  by  one  woman  ;  sol- 
Bernard  looked  at  Percy,  and  held  out  em nly  vowed  to  renounce  another— and 
his  hand  to  him.  Percy  blushed  un-  happier  than  he  ever  had  been  in  his 
.comfortably,  remembering  his  own  life. — Temple  Bar. 
duplicity  in  the  matter  ;  but  finally  they 
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BY    F.    R.    CONDER. 

Forty-five  years  ago,  in  the  spring  Stephenson  on  the  foot-plate  of  Ihe  first 
of  the  year  1836,  the  writer  of  these  locomotive  that  had  been  put  on  a  rail- 
lines,  then   a  pupil,  stood  with  Robert    way  south  of  the  Trent.    The  ir^n  horse 
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was  then  but  a  foal.  Little  more  tbao  "  now  that  iDan  can  be  conveyed  over 
six  years  had  elapsed  since  it  had  aston-  the  surface  of  the  planet  at  a  speed  that 
i shed  its  breeder  by  the  unprecedented  mocks  that  of  the  race  horse?"  Look- 
speed  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  at  Rain-  ing  back  to  that  hour  from  the  present, 
hill  (running  without  any  load),  in  Octo-  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  change 
ber,  1829.  It  was  with  no  slight  anxiety  in  the  physical  relation  of  man  to  the 
that  Mr.  Stephenson  trotted  out  the  first  planet  on  which  he  dwells  which  has  oc- 
of  his  steam  horses  for  what  was  then  re  curred  in  the  interval  is  greater  than  any 
garded  as  a  colossal  work  to  be  entrusted  that  can  be  distinctly  measured  in  any 
to  so  young  a  man — the  railway  from  known  period  of  historic  times. 
London  to  Birmingham.  Five  or  six  Yet  httle  could  the  Stephensons  or 
miles  of  railway  had  then  been  laid,  their  contemporaries  at  first  foresee  the 
from  a  httle  north  of  Kilburn,  in  the  nature  of  the  service  that  they  were 
direction  of  Watford.  For  the  first  time  destined  to  render  to  iheir  fellows. 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  was  George  Stephenson  was  advised  by  his 
heard  in  Middlesex.  Few  were  the  own  counsel  not  to  commit  himself  to 
spectators,  for  the  trial  was  essentially  a  absurd  statements,  when,  under  exami- 
practical  experiment,  but  the  faces  of  nation  as  a  witness  for  the  Liverpool  and 
wonder  and  dismay  with  which  they  be-  Manchester  Railway  Bill,  he  said  that 
held  the  advance  of  the  self-moving  he  anticipated  a  speed  of  twenty  miles 
machine  were  not  readily  to  be  forgot-  an  hour  for  the  locomotive.  And  yet  at 
ten.  As  the  engine  gained  her  breath,  that  very  time  some  of  the  Shrewsbury 
and  with  the  shaij>,  swift  sigh,  or  rather  coaches — the  "  Wonder,"  the  "  Hiron- 
snort,  now  so  familiar  to  our  ears,  delle,"  and  the  "  Hibemia"  —  main- 
rapidly  attained  the  speed  of  thirty  miles  tained  the  speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour 
an  hour,  the  anxious  lines  on  the  face  for  stage  after  stage.  It  was  the  rule-of- 
of  the  great  engineer  relaxed  By  the  thumb  procedure,  in  the  course  of  the 
time  of  the  return  to  Kilburn  it  was  clear  trials  at  Rainhill,  of  combining  the  two 
that  the  engines  designed  for  the  Lon-  exhaust  orifices  of  the  "  Rocket"  into 
doQ  and  Birmingham  traffic  would  one,  which  produced  that  unpremedi- 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  engineer,  tated  and  vigorous  blast  which  is  the 
If  the  rustics  who  witnessed  the  novel  vital  breath  of  the  locomotive.  And  it 
spectacle  were  struck  dumb  with  won-  was  not  until  another  great  genius — one 
der,  not  altogether  free  from  terror,  what  who  had  the  advantage,  denied  to  the 
was  passing  through  the  minds  of  the  Stephensons,  of  a  thoroughly  scientific 
small  knot  of  men  on  the  foot-ptate  of  education  at  I'Ecole  Folytechnique  : 
the  engine  ?  In  his  early  anxiety — an  namely,  Isidore  Kingdom  Brunei — add- 
anxiety  that  he  never  wholly  cast  off,  ed  one  half  to  the  width  of  the  gauge, 
however  tempered  it  became  by  a  series  and  thus  gave  breathing  room  to  a  loco- 
of  triumphs — Mr.  Stephenson  had  hardly  motive  that  could  emulate  the  speed  of 
freedom  of  mind  to  direct  a  very  pene-  the  swift,  that  the  engineers  of  the  nat- 
trating  glance  toward  the  future.  It  row-gauge  lines  found  that  to  content 
took  some  years  of  experience  of  the  the  public  they  must  carry  them  at  the 
unexampled  development  of  the  system  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
founded  by  his  father,  before  Robert  Among  those  who  viewed  with  alarm, 
Stephenson  expressed  the  memorable  with  disgust,  and  consequently  with  dis- 
hope  that  he  should  live  to  see  the  time  belief,  the  first  development  of  the  rail- 
when  no  poor  man  could  afford  to  walk,  way  system,  those  were  chiefly  conspicu- 
But  there  were  those  of  the  party  to  ous  who  were  connected  with  the  great 
whom  not  only  the  responsibility  was  coaching  and  carrjlng  trades.  Neither 
less  but  the  speed  attained  was  un-  the  costly  perfection  of  the  turn-out  of 
familiar.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex-  the  members  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club, 
press,  without  what  might  be  regarded  nor  the  annual  attempts,  however  credit- 
as  exaggeration,  the  effect  produced  able,  to  run  public  coaches  for  the  sum- 
on  such  minds  by  the  rapid  rush  of  the  mer  on  the  Brighton  and  one  or  two 
engine  toward  the  north.  "  What  man-  other  roads,  can  give  the  youth  of  the 
ner  of  revolution  is  impending,"  was  present  day  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
the  irresistible  but  unexpressed  question,  thorough  perfection  to  which   the  old 
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coaching  system  of  the  country  had  tion  whirled  along  a  train  of  sixteen  car- 
been  brought  on  certain  lines  of  road,  riages,  weighing  in  all  225  tons.  There 
It  was  not  because  lords  and  baronets  are  now  upward  of  13,000  locomotives 
held  the  ribbons,  and  took  each  his  shil-  at  work  in  (he  United  Kingdom,  each 
ling  with  the  touch  of  the  hat  that  was  of  them  earning  on  the  average  ^^4750 
en  rigle,  that  we  recall  those  old  days,  per  annum.  But  we  have  at  the  same 
The  thorough  consideration  that  was  time  more  horses  employed  for  the  con- 
given  to  every  part  of  the  system,  the  veyance  of  passengers  than  we  had  in 
•xcellence  of  the  roads,  the  magnificence  1S35.  In  omnibus  and  station  work — 
rf  some  of  the  works  for  their  service  waiting  upon  the  steam  horse — there  is 
(sich  as  Telford's  Menai  Bridge),  the  more  demand  for  horseflesh  than  was 
fiiE  breed  of  horses,  the  care  in  feeding  made  by  our  entire  coaching  system  in 
anj  keeping,  the  exact  punctuality  that  lii^s. 

was  maintained — all  these  were  of  a  very  We  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  the 
high  order  of  merit.  Of  course  we  are  reader  to  attach  a  value  to  Ihe  facts 
speating  only  of  the  cream  of  the  traffic,  above  briefly  indicated.  It  is  easy  to 
In  wnter,  in  hilly  districts,  where  trade  present  definite  statistics ;  but  how  far 
was  scarce  and  turnpikes  many,  was  to  do  these  lay  hold  of  the  imagination  ? 
be  fomd  a  reverse  of  the  medal.  Yet  To  the  man  of  science  they  may  be  in- 
take e\en  such  a  remote  district  as  that  valuable.  In  the  general  reader,  or  in 
betweei  Carmarthen  and  Milfqrd  Haven,  the  man  whose  specialty  lies  elsewhere, 
and  coTtrast  the  mail  service  that  united  they  too  often  excite  something  like  dis- 
Pembrole  to  London  in  1848  with  the  gust.  Une  or  two  definite  facts — from 
best  appliances  at  the  service  of  Queen  which  any  one  can  draw  his  own  infer- 
Elizabeth  in  her  royal  progresses— and  ences — may  be  needed  in  order  to  ^void 
it  will  be  >een  that  as  late  as  thirty-three  mere  vague  declamation.  But  such  a 
years  ago  ve  had  good  reason  for  pride  fact  as  that  of  the  performance  of  the 
in  the  conduct  of  our  inland  communi-  work  of  678  horses  by  one  of  the  Goo 
cations,  evtn  where  the  railway  system  locomotives  of  a  single  company,  is 
had  not  reached.  enough  to  show  that  we  are  not  silent  as 
That  the  <ountry  would  suffer  by  the  to  details  from  want  of  possessing  them, 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  horses  that  Stupendous  as  has  been  the  revolution 
was  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  effected  by  the  unloosing  of  man  from 
steam  locomotives  was  one  of  the  great  the  soil,  it  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind 
fears  of  all  but  the  zealous  advocates  of  to  realize  the  speed  of  its  advance,  and 
the  railway  syaem.  Could  its  enemies  all  llie  more  so  because  we  are  involved 
have  been  furnished  with  a  few  facts  in  in  the  whirl  of  the  movement.  Politi- 
advance,  those  fears  would  have  been  cal,  commercial,  social  changes  are  the 
intensified  tenfold.  Could  they  have  constant  offspring  of  this  one  great 
been  furnished  with  yet  more,  they  primary  change — aided  by  the  other 
would  have  been  abated.  A  horse  for  great  source  of  possible  prosperity,  the 
every  mile  of  roid  was  the  allowance  annual  increase  in  the  density  of  our 
made  by  the  best  coachmasters  on  the  population.  When  Robert  Stephenson 
great  routes.  On  flie  corresponding  por-  made  ready  the  London  and  Birming- 
tions  of  the  railway  system  the  great  ham  Railway,  the  United  Kingdom  h^ 
companies  have  put  a  locomotive  engine  24,000,000  inhabitants  :  it  now  has  up- 
per mile.  If  a  bone  earned  a  hundred  ward  of  35,000,000. 
guineas  a  year,  out  of  which  his  cost  had  But  we  shall  very  much  undervalue  the 
to  be  defrayed,  he  did  well.  A  single  fundamental  character  of  the  revolution 
locomotive  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail-  at  which  we  have  glanced,  if  we  restrict 
way  (and  that  company  has  61 1  engines  ourselves  to  the  one  item  of  travel  and 
for  659  miles  of  line)  was  stated  by  Mr.  transport,  cither  by  land  or  by  sea. 
John  Robinson,  in  1853,  to  perform  the  The  elder  magician,  whose  magic  pre- 
work  of  678  horses — work,  that  is,  as  pared  the  way  for  that  wrought  by  Ste- 
measured  by  resistance  overcome;  for  phenson,  was  James  Watt.  Thestation- 
the  horses,  whatever  their  number,  could  ary  steam-engine  was  the  necessary  pre- 
not  have  reached  the  speed  of  fifty  miles  cursor  of  the  locomotive.  We  speak  of 
an  hour,  at  which  the  engines  in  ques-  the  application  of  steam  to  human  bct' 
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vice,  and  of  that  of  the  steam-engine  to  therefore  be  argued  that  the  source  of 

locomotion  by  land  and  to  navip;a(ion  by  future  economy  is  dried  up,  and  that  if 

sea.     But  these  are  not  principles,  but  we    could    obtain    absolutely    costless 

details.    The  great  principle  of  the  phys-  power,  the  effect  would  be  only  one-fifth 

ical  revolution  of    the   nineteenth  cen-  of  that  already  produced  by  the  intro- 

tury  is   the  application  of  mechanical  duciion  of  the  railway   system.      This 

power  to  the  service  of  man.     It  is  in  argument  is  one  which  could  be  very 

the  application  of  this  power  to  locomo-  consistently  applied  by  those  writers  who 

tion  that  its  effects  come  most  palpably  have  already  attempted  to  show  that  in- 

befoie  us.     But  it  is  to  the  invention  of  dustry  and  science  are  unimportant  in 

Watt  that  we  owe  the  practical  power  of  their  effects,  as  compared  to    political 

extracting  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  action.     It  is  one  which  it  is  iropossiye 

the  annual  130  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  to  maintain  in  face  of  a  careful  anal;sis 

by  the  consumption  of  which  we  not  of  facts. 

only  feed  our  land  and  sea  steam  horses.  If  the  inventive  faculty  were  suddenly 
but  provide  the  industrial  produce  which  to  become  barren,  and  no  sin);le  itn- 
it  taxes  iheir  energies  to  transport  and  provement  in  our  mechanical  appliances 
to  export.  were  to  take  place  for  the  remainder  of 
We  thus  come  to  the  point  where  the  the  century,  the  movement  now  in  prog- 
application  of  mechanical  power  is  con-  ress  would  continue,  and  that  with  aug- 
trolled  by  the  abundance  and  the  price  menting  force.  The  descent  and  spread 
of  human  labor.  For  all  our  steam-  through  society  of  the  practical  science 
engines,  steam- vessels,  locomotives,  the  already  acquired  increases,  mdepen- 
prime  necessity  is  fuel.  In  England  fuel  dently  of  any  improvement  in  thecondi- 
means  coal.  In  the  winning  of  coal,  not  tion  of  that  science.  All  that  is  needful 
only  do  we  meet  with  a  minimum  price  is,  not  to  inletfere  with  the  natural  de- 
(somewhere  about  4^.  (3d.  per  ton  at  the  velopment  of  the  results  of  mechanical 
lowest  at  the  pit's  mouth)  below  which  industry  by  diverting  the  attention  of 
we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  coal,  but  we  the  workman  to  objects  :nconsistent 
require  a  certain  number  of  human  with  devotion  to  his  work.  We  are  very 
beings  who  are  willing  (o  face  the  risks  far  from  having  attained  the  full  benefit 
and  the  terrible  hardships  of  a  sunless,  of  discoveries  that  are  now  old.  Time 
underground  life,  in  order  to  win  that  is  requisite  to  allow  m.inkind  to  avail 
coal.  And  the  greater  our  prosperity,  itself  of  the  benefilsoffered  it  by  science, 
the  more  active  our  industry,  the  higher  and  that  independently  of  any  advance 
the  price  tliat  we  have  to  pay  for  the  made  during  that  same  portion  of  time 
human  element  in  the  labor  of  the  col-  by  science  itself. 

lieries.  In  1S71  every  miner  employed  And  then  it  must  be  lemembered  that 
sent  to  the  surface  31S  tons  of  coal.  In  while  the  cost  of  mechanical  power  is  an 
1874  the  product  of  each  miner's  labor  important  element  of  it*  value,  it  is  only 
was  only  249  tons.  Within  three  years'  one  out  of  several  elements,  Conven- 
time  there  was  thus  a  difference  of  one-  ience  is  often  of  far  more  importance 
fifth  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  of  every  than  cost.  Speed  is  often  worth  almost 
miner.  Naturally  enough,  the  better  he  any  cost  to  attain.  Economy  of  time 
was  paid,  the  less  enei^eticaljy  did  he  is  often  the  truest  economy.  Instant 
work.  command  of  adequate  power,  to  be  ex- 
It  is  necessary  to  bring  into  strong  erted  only  when  required,  to  lose  noth- 
relief  this  dependence  of  our  present  ingwhen  not  in  demand,  is  arequisite  to 
sources  of  mechanical  force  upon  human  which  it  would  be  hard  to  afhx  an 
labor,  to  show  that  we  are  not  altogether  equivalent  in  cost, 
wild  in  the  anticipations  on  which,  after  Let  us  compare,  for  a  moment,  the 
forty-five  years'  experience  of  the  course  effect  of  the  678  horse-power  locomotive 
of  the  revolution  wrought  by  the  locomo-  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  with  the 
tive,  we  now  feel  constrained  to  venture,  best  mode  in  which  the  nearest  approach 
We  obtain,  as  it  is,  power  at  small  cost,  to  such  a  kind  of  travelling  could  have 
The  reduction  already  effected  in  the  been  conducted  forty-five  years  ago. 
cost  of  power  applied  to  transport  has  That  engine  drew  a  train  of  sixteen  car- 
been  estimated  as  four-fifths.     It  may  riages,  containing  448  seats..   In  actual 

|.ql,.ejD.COO«^IC 
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practice  one  seat  out  of  four  may  be  cost  is  as  useful  for  a  hundred  miles  as 
taken  as  full.  To  convey  112  passengers  for  ten.  For  the  coaches  we  have  to 
on  the  old  system  would  require  eight  add  something  hke  i:i3o  per  mile  for 
coaches,  weighing  nearly  eight  tons,  and  the  cost  uf  horseflesh.  Thus  as  distance 
drawn  each  by  four  horses — say  thirty-  elongates,  and  traffic  augments,  the  ad- 
two  horses.  To  convey  the  possible  vantage  of  the  mechanical  over  the  liv- 
cargo  of  the  tr^un  would  of  course  take  lug  motive  power  becomes  more  pro- 
foar  times  that  number,  or  12S  horses,  nounced,  while  for  a  short  distance,  and 
reqairing  the  care  of  thirty-two  coach-  a  light  trafbc,  the  advantage  of  economy 
men,  instead  of  that  of  the  two  men  who  may  be  on  the  other  side, 
attend  to  the  locomotive.  The  passeu-  Yet  again  we  have  to  look  at  the  cost 
gers,  in  the  latter  case,  all  the  coaches  of  the  road  on  which  the  traffic  has  to 
being  taken  as  full,  would  weigh  about  be  conducted.  For  the  coach  we  may 
as  much  as  the  coaches,  so  that  the  i^S  put  it  at  £2000  per  mile,  rarely  at  much 
horses  would  have  64  tons  of  load  to  more,  possibly  in  some  cases  at  £4000 
draw  between  them.  But  we  can  hardly  For  the  railway  the  cost  will  be  ten 
put  the  speed  of  ihe  coaches  at  more  times  the  larger  sum.  As  a  general  rule 
than  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  resistance,  the  cost  of  road  and  working  stock,  con- 
as  measured  on  the  railway,  at  fifty  sidered  as  interest  on  money,  amounts 
miles  an  hour,  is  more  than  twice  and  to  as  much  as  the  direct  cost  of  working 
a-half  that  at  ten  miles  an  hour.     Not  a  railway  traffic. 

that  this  is,  alone,  a  measure  of  the  Out  of  the  whole  cost  thus  arrived  at, 
difference  of  cost,  but  it  is  an  element  that  of  motor  power — that  is  to  say,  of 
in  that  difference.  The  main  point  is  fuel — on  the  average  of  the  English  rail- 
that,  do  as  we  will,  we  could  not  get  the  ways,  is  only  about  one-tenth.  This, 
fifty  miles  an  hour  out  of  any  number  of  then,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  utmost  that 
horses.  For  the  source  of  motive  could  be  saved  if  a  costless  source  of 
power,  coal,  is  far  cheaper  than  hay,  power  could  be  substituted  for  coal.  In 
oats,  and  beans.  But  in  the  application  a  sense  this  is  the  case,  but  in  a  very 
of  this  cheaper  pabulum  we  have  coun-  limited  sense.  What  is  the  margin  of 
tervaiJing  disadvantages.  The  engine,  economy  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
tender  and  train  weigh  22$  tons,  or  more  attain  with  regard  to  the  other  portions 
than  three  times  the  weight  of  coaches  of  expenditure? 

and  passengers.  Three  times  the  work  The  wonderful  advantages  of  the  loco- 
has  thus  to  be  done,  at  equal  speeds,  if  motive  have  been  materially  diminished, 
the  train  be  full ;  twelve  times  the  work,  as  matter  of  cost  in  working,  by  the  fact 
it  the  train  be  as  usually  filled  ;  thirty  that  the  engines  have  to  move  their  own 
times  the  work  if  we  have  a  speed  of  weight.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  engineers 
fifty  miles,  instead  of  one  of  ten  miles  of  half  a  century  ago  that  this  was  a 
an  hour.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  very  cosily  mode  of  applying  power. 
the  horses  required  to  draw  the  44S  pas-  And  attempts,  characterized  by  extreme 
sengers  would  weigh  72  tons.  ingenuity,  were  made  to  avoid  this  loss. 
Nor  have  we  yet  arrived  at  the  close  and  to  drive  carriages  at  a  high  speed 
of  the  list  of  elements  of  cost  and  of  by  fixed  engines.  Nor  were  these  efforts 
value.  We  have  to  regard  the  outlay  of  failures  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view, 
money  in  providing  for  the  accomplish-  Rope  traction  was  employed  with  sue- 
mentof  the  work  to  be  done  in  either  cess  on  the  BJackwall  and  other  lines. 
case.  For  the  conveyance  of  the  ri2  Then  a  rope  of  air  was  substituted  for  a 
passengers  an  expenditure  had  to  be  in-  rope  of  wire,  on  the  atmospheric  line. 
curred,  in  coaches  and  in  horses,  of  The  weak  point  of  the  rope-traction  sys- 
some  £aoDO,  if  we  confine  our  attention  tern  lay  here.  The  shghtest  accident  to 
to  a  ten-mile  stage.  To  convey  448  rope  or  machinery  stopped  the  whole 
passengers  we  should  require  an  outlay  line.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
of£8oao.  For  thetrain  wemust  lay  out  atmospheric  railway  ;  but  the  main  cause 
a  somewhat  similar  sum  for  the  larger  of  the  failure  of  the  latter  system  was 
convoy,  nor  can  it  be  safely  much  dimin-  the  irresistible  force  with  which  the  heat 
ished  in  providing  only  for  the  smaller  of  the  earth  rushed  into  Ihe  partly  ex- 
one.   But  then  the  train  provided  at  that  hausted  tube,  and  raised  the  tension  of  i 
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the  rare^ed  atmosphere  within,     Neaily  Persian  Empire  in  Asia  the  horses  of 

three-fourths  of  the  power  of  the  slearo*  "  the  great  king"  were  shod  with  silver. 

engines  employed  on  the  South  Devon  The  locomotive  is  now  served,  in  cer- 

railway  was  thus  at  work  in  pumping  tain  cases,  at  a  cost  which  would  pay  for 

heat  out  of  the  earih.  a  pair  of  solid  silver  rails  of  25  pounds 

The  loss  of  power  involved  by  the  use  each  to  the  yard  run. 
of  the  locomotive,  which  under  the  most  It  is  now,  we  hope,  evident,  thai  it  is 
favorable  circumstances  may  be  taken  at  not  the  mere  pittance  of  the  cost  of  fuel 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  power  produced,  (one-tenth  of  the  average  cost  of  railway 
increases  rapidly  with  either  speed  of  working)  on  which  an  improvement  in 
transit  or  difference  of  level  to  be  sur-  the  mode  of  transmitting  power  may 
mounted.  At  fifty  miles  an  hour  the  effect  an  economy.  If  we  can  replace 
work  done  by  a  locomotive  is  nearly  the  locomotive  by  a  method  of  transmit* 
double  that  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  On  ting  power  which  has  the  advantages, 
an  ascent  of  seventy  feet  in  a  mile,  without  the  drawbacks,  of  that  wonder- 
hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye,  an  engine  ful  machine,  we  open  a  prospect  of 
can  drag  only  half  the  load  it  can  draw  which  the  distant  barriers  are  lost  to 
on  a  level.  At  a  hill  rising  one  foot  in  sight  by  the  very  extent  of  the  view, 
twenty — a  hill  not  thought  very  formida-  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  looking 
ble  in  Cornwall  or  in  Wales — a  locomo-  back  to  that  first  trip  with  Robert  Ste- 
tive  is  brought  to  a  standstill.  It  can  phenson  in  1836,  the  writer  entertains 
hardly,  or  not  at  all,  crawl  up  such  an  the  conviction  that  we  are  now  on  the 
ascent,  and,  as  generally  regarded,  can  verge  of  another  revolution  in  the  appli- 
draw  nothing  whatever  on  such  a  pitch,  cation  of  mechanical   power  to  the  ser- 

Here,  then,  is  the  inherent  weakness  vice  of  man,  of  not  less  importance  than 

of  the  locomotive  system.     This  is  the  that  which  occurred  on  the  invention  of 

difficulty  which  led  Robert  Stephenson  the  locomotive. 

to  employ  rope-traction,  and  which  led  We  have  no  space  for  more  than  a 

Samuda,  and  Brunei,  and  Vignolles,  and  cursory  reference  to  those  two  comple- 

Flachat   to  devote  so  much   time  and  mental  inventions  which,  within  the  last 

cost  to  the  delusive  promises  of  the  rope  few  months,   have  advanced    from  the 

of  air.     The  great  increase  in   useless  stage  of  theory  to  that  of  practice.     In 

weight — that  is  to  say,  in  proportionate  the  transmission   from   Paris  to  Edia- 

weight  of  engine  as  compared  to  load —  burgh  of  a  charged   Faure  battery    we 

involved  by  increase  either  in  speed  or  recognize  a  fact,  trivial  in  its  positive 

in  severity  of  ascent,  handicaps  the  loco-  value,  incalculable  in    its  significance, 

motive  the  moment  it  departs  from  the  In  the  success  of  the  electric  railvray  at 

speed  of  the  horse  and  the  level  of  the  Berlin,  and  the  application  already  of 

shore,  and  rapidly  increases  until  it  be-  this  method  of  traction  to  the  under- 

comes  absolutely  prohibitory,  ground  leading  of  coal  in  the  mines  to 

This   rigid  demand  for  a  plain   and  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  we  see  a  yet  more 

level  course  on  the  part  of  the  steam  distinct  promise  of  the  future  subjuga- 

horse  not  only  leads  to  increasing  cost  tion  of  the  great  forces  of  nature  to  the 

in  working  expenses,  but  is  the  main  service  of  man. 

cause  of  the  enormous  cost  per  mile  of  We  have  confined  oar  remarks  to  the 

our  railways.     Of  the  £40,000  per  mile  subject  of  locomotion,  partly  because  it 

spent   on    the    railways   of  the    United  is  one  of  which  the  interest  comes  home 

Kingdom,    certainly  more  than  half  is  to  every  one,  and  partly  because  it  is  the 

due    to   the    need    of    providing  good  branch  of  mechanical  industry  in  which 

gradients,  as  they  are  called.     To  cross  the   greatest    visible  advance  has  been 

the   Alps  with   the  locomotive,   if  not  made  during  the  past  half  century,  and 

physically  impossible,  was  considered  so  in   which   it   may  naturally  be  thought 

costly  and  so  uncertain  as  to  warrant  the  that  the  least  margin  is  left  for  future 

construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  improvement. 

at  the  cost  of  more  than  £340,000  a  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
mile.  Certainly  the  iron  horse,  mighty  that  with  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
as  is  the  work  he  has  petformedi  is  not  speed  of  transport,  the  power  of  trans- 
stabled  and  fed  for  nothing.    Under  the  portation,  and  the  econoii)y<of  both,pas- 
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senger  and  goods  traffic,  has  been  com-  Pass,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  at- 

bincd  a  loss  of  much  of  the  charm  of  the  tempts  hitherto  made  to  overcome  the 

old  coach  road.     More  especially  is  this  difficulty  of  a  steep  ascent  by  a  locomo- 

the  case  where  the  scenery  is  most  fitted  live.     The  engine  weighed  twenty-one 

to    delight   the    traveller.       In    rolling  tons,       A    ihird    or    central    latl    was 

downs,    and    in   mountain   gorges,    the  gripped  by  special  machinery,   so  that 

views  of  the  scenery  are  for  the  most  the  ascent  was  not  limited  by  the  adhe- 

part  obliterated.      Deep    cuttings    and  sion  of  the  driving  wheel  to  the  rails, 

long  black  tunnels  replace  the  glorious  The  train  weighed  usually  twenty-one, 

prospect,    the     expectation     of    which  sometimes   twenty-four  tons,  making  a 

cheered  many  a  traveller  in  a  long  as-  total  load  of  forty-two  or  forty-five  tons, 

cent.      Is  it   by  the  aid  of  fhe  horse  The  speed  attained  was  eight  miles  per 

alone,  it  may  be  asked,  that  an  undulat-  hour,  involving  the  utmost  work  to  pet^ 

in g  course  over  bill  and  valley  can   be  form  which  the  boilers  were  large  enough 

maintained  ?     Is  mechanical  power  so  to  make  steam.     The  cost  was  gs.  %.^d. 

non-elastic  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  per  train  mile,  of  which  the  locomotive 

speed    against   steepness,   and    to   run  expenditure  was   four    shillings.      The 

over  the  natural  surface  of  the  country,  power  developed  would   have  drawn  a 

as  did  fhc  mail  coaches  over  the    roads  train  of  666  tons,  including  weight  of 

of  Telford,  at  full  gallop  on  the  level  or  engine,  on  a  level  at  the  same  speed.    If 

on  a  descent,  and  with   an  equivalent  the  locomotive  could  have    been   dis- 

slackening  of  pace  when    it    becomes  pensed  with,  the  resistance  would  have 

needful  to  dimb  }  been  reduced  to  one  half  or  even  less  ; 

The  reply  to  this  question  has  been  and  a  train   weighing  forty  tons  might 

tacitly  given  by  the  locomotive  itself,  have  run  over  the  mountain,  with  the 

We  ate  not  speaking  of  what  might  be,  same  expenditure  of  power,  at  the  speed 

but  of  what  is.     It  has  been  thought  ad-  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
visable  by  the  locomotive  engineer  to        Against  this,  however,  has  to  be  set 

make  heavy  sacrifices  of  cost  in  order  to  the  loss,  whatever   it  may  prove    to  be, 

secure  as  nearly  as  possible  the   same  involved   in    any  mode   of  transmitting 

maximum  inclination    over    the  whole  power  that  is  substituted  for  the  locomo- 

route  that  he  has  to  traverse.     The  rea-  tive.     But  on  the  other  hand  it  has  to 

sons  are  both  mechanical  and  financial,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the   locomotive 

and  the  engineer  will  say  that  he  has  no  exerts   its  power  under  most  disadvan- 

concem  with  the  picturesque,  tageous  conditions  when  it  has  to  climb. 

We  have  diilerent  instances  of  the  The  work  done  in  taking  a  given  weight 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  over  an  incline  of  one  in  twelve  and 
surmount  great  differences  of  level  by  a-half,  at  eight  miles  an  hour,  is  only 
railways.  In  all  these  cases  the  fact  is  about  six  times  as  much  as  that  of  con- 
salient  that  the  saving  in  running  fric-  veytng  the  same  weight  over  a  level  at 
tion  (amounting  to  at  least  three-fourths),  fifty  miles  an  hour.  But  the  cnst,  as 
which  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  iron  very  accurately  ascertained  in  the  case 
or  steel  rail,  is  the  whole  gain  effected  we  are  enabled  to  quote,  was  nineteen 
by  the  system.  The  power  of  gravity  is  times  as  much.  Thus  it  may  he  said  that 
unchan^^  and  unchangeable  ;  and  it  there  is  a  disadvantage  of  three  to  one 
takes  as  much  power  to  raise  a  too,  or  a  involved  in  that  particular  method  of 
hundred  tons,  to  the  top  of  a  hill  on  a  employing  steam  power, 
railway  as  it  does  on  a  road — if  we  dis-  Assuming,  then,  that  by  the  applica- 
tinguish  between  the  resistance  of  the  tion  of  the  electric  system  to  a  mountain 
incline  and  the  other  resistances  to  railway  we  are  able  to  dispense  with  the 
movement.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  service  of  the  locomotive,  it  is  clear  that 
at  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  the  whole  problem  of  crossing  a  moun- 
that  has  yet  been  made  to  employ  the  tainous  region  of  country  will  be  entirely 
locomotive  as  a  climbing-agent,  when  it  changed.  With  locomotive  power,  not 
is  a  question  of  getting  over  a  real  only  does  the  proportion  of  dead  weight 
mountain.  to  useful  load  increase  rapidly  with  the 

The   Fell  engine,  as  applied  to  the  pitch,  but  the  working  of  the  engine  be- 

temporary  railway  over  the  Mont  Cenis  comes  more  costly  and  more  fl''^4y^9\L 
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tageous  at  the  same  time.  With  an  elec-  the  cost  of  working,  will  then  lie  in  a 
trie  transmission  of  foice  produced  by  a  nutshell.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
stationary  engine,  the  cost  incurred  the  cost  of  lifting  the  train  to  the  sum- 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  actual  mtt  of  the  hill — a  definite  and  not  very 
work  done  ;  and  the  values  of  gravity,  formidable  cost,  especially  when  water 
of  friction,  and  of  atmospheric  resistance  power  has  to  be  employed.  On  the 
can  be  so  exactly  foreseen  and  balanced  other  hand  is  the  interest  of  money  on 
by  the  engineer,  that  an  Alpine  pass  will  an  outlay  of  trom  £250,000  to  £340,000 
be  as  easy  (though  somewhat  more  per  mile,  which,  when  divided  over  the 
costly)  to  work  as  a  line  down  the  level  traffic,  if  five  trains  ran  each  way  daily, 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  would  cost  from  £3  8s.  to  £4  12s.  per 

Pending  that  verification  of  the  state-  train  mile  !     And  this  disproportionate 

me&ts  of  electricians  on  which  each  day  cost  has  to  be  contrasted  with  the  91. 

may  throw  more  light,  there  is  a  prac-  Sitf.  of  the  Fell  line,  and  with  the  tc- 

tical  deduction  of  no  small  importance  duction   on   that  figure  which  is  to  be 

to  be  drawn  from  the  above  considera-  effected  by  the  abandonment  of  the  loco- 

tions.     If  it  be  not  asserted  that  the  day  motive. 

for    the   construction   of  gigantic  and        How  the  storage  and  transmission  of 

costly  tunnels  is  now  over,  at  all  events  power  may  be  utilized  in   other  modes 

it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  wise  to  for  the  service  of  man  there  is  now  little 

pause  before  entering  on  any  new  enter-  space  to  indicate.  For  numerous  smaller 

prise  of  the  kind,  which  may  prove  to  be  industries — for  the  work  of  the  turner, 

a  pure  waste  of  money  before  it  can  be  the  smith,  the  carpenter,   the  lapidary, 

completed-     Six  or  seven  millions  ster-  the  stonemason,  for  the  driving  of  all 

ling  are  now  asked  for  by  different  pro-  drills  and  lathes  not  already  driven  by 

jectors  for  a  new  tunnel  through  the  steam  power,  for  the  lifting  of  weights, 

Alps.     In  addition  to  the  Mont  Cenis  the  loading  and  unloading  of  trucks,  for 

tunnel,  now  open,  and  to  the  St.  Goth-  giving    wind    to    the    organs    of     our 

ard  tunnel,  of  which  the  perforation  is  churches,  and  even  motive  power  to  the 

complete,  a  third   Alpine  route  is  de-  sewing  machine — a  force  that  could  be 

manded  by  France,  and  the  debate  at  so  accumulated  as  to  lose  nothing  except 

present  is,  whether  this  is  to  pass  under  when  actually  at  work  would  be  a  boon 

Mont  Blanc  or  under  the  Simplon.  of  incalculable  value.     In  one  way  or 

But  in  face   of   the  great   probability  another  we  may  safely  anticipate  that  (he 

that  it  will  be  possible  to  lay  an  eleclric  command  of  such  a  power  for  industries 

line  over  any  Alpine  pass,  and  to  work  and   domestic   use   would    be  of   at  all 

the  traffic  at  a  deffnite  and  moderate  events  as  much  service  to  mankind  as  its 

cost,  proportioned  to  the  work  actually  application  to  locomotive  purposes.  The 

done,  how  untimely  is  the  proposal  to  glance  backward  for  nearly  half  accn- 

burymillions  inthe  bowels  of  the  moun-  tury   gives  some  idea  of  the  progress 

tain  chain  !     The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  it  made  by  industrial  science  in  the  inter- 

may  safely  be  anticipated,  will  be  one  of  val — a  progress  which,  although  cradled 

the  first  places  to  which  the  electric  rail-  in  this  country,  is  neither  confined  to 

way  will  be  applied,  if  the  statements  of  our  shores,  nor,  at  the   present   time, 

its  advocates  are    thoroughly  verified,  most  rapid  within  our  territory.     That 

The  streams  of  water  at  either  end  of  that  a  fresh  leap  in  the  mighty  course  is  at 

tunnel  will  probably  afford  power  sutii-  hand  the  writer  has  not  the  shadow  of  a 

cient  to  work  the  entire  traffic.     And,  doitbt.     That  the  leap  will  be  first  taken 

if  this  be  so,  will  not  the  question  arise,  in  England  is  more  problematical.     But 

"  What  will  be  the  use  of  another  tun-  wherever  it  be  first  taken,  there  will  be 

nel  ?"     The  first  reason  for  its  construe-  the  country  that  puts  itself  at  the  head 

tion,  its  practical  necessity,  will  be  at  an  of  the  material  progress  of  the  world. — 

end.     The  second  reason,  the  saving  in  Fraser  s  Magatine. 
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COUNTRY    LIFE    IN    ITALY. 
Part  I. 

Betweeh  the  Adriatic  and  the  Sibyl-  door.    The  congregation  consists  chiefly 

line  range  of  the  Apennines  lies  a  fertile  of  "  contadine"  in  their  white  chemises 

undulating  country  rich  in  com,   wine,  and  outside  stays,  their  heads  and  necks 

and  oiL     Fields  of  wheat,  of  maize,  of  adorned  with  gay  kerchiefs.     Some  of 

red  clover,  of  flax,  of  beans,  cover  the  these  are  very  smart  in  velvet  and  silk, 

valleys   and   the  hill    sides,   groves  of  with  coral  necklaces,  and  their  fingers 

maples  garlanded  with  vines  rise  from,  and  ears  laden  with  rings ;  smarter  than 

amidst  the  corn,  olives  and  mulberries  the  signora  in   her  brown  stuff  gown, 

^>onnd,  acacias  and  wild  roses  border  and  black  lace  veil  and  fan.     Further 

the  roads,  and  an  occasional  group  of  up  the  straggling  street  a  russpt  bough 

fine  oaks  and  elms  makes  the  traveller  denotes  the  tavern,  or  "osteria,"  and 

regret  that  more  have  not  been  spaced  outside  sits  the  host  enjoying  himself  al 

in  what  was  once  a  beautifully  wooded  fresco  with  a  few  friends — the  "  curato" 

country.      Feasants,  men    and   women  perhaps,  and  various  loungers,  the  hilts 

(these  last  most  picturesquely  attired)',  of  whose  knives  peep  from  among  the 

are  to  be  seen  busily  engaged  in  cultiva-  folds  of  the  broad  red  sashes  which  en- 

tion.      Enormous  white  oxen  draw  the  circle  their  waists.     A  mendicant  friar 

plough   and  convey   wagons   along  the  with  bare  feet  and  rosary  hanging  from 

road.     Quaint  villages  are  perched  on  the  girdle  of  his   one  brown  gaiment 

the   summit  of  each  hill.     The  snow-  passes  from  door  to  door  asking  alms, 

capped  Apennines  close  the  horizon  to  Women  with  skiits  turned  up,  or  looped 

(he  west,  and  distance  lends   enchant-  behind  over  their  short  white  petticoats, 

inent  to  ihe  view  of  the  sea,  dotted  with  ply  their  distaffs  as  they  walk.     Others 

the  gayly  paiated  sails  of  the  tishing  with  pitchers  on  their  heads  are  on  their 

boats,  which  is  caught  by  glimpses  be-  way  to  or  from   Ihe  well.     In  yonder 

tween  the  hills.  "  palazzo"  with  the  grated  windows  and 

All  would  speak  of  peace  and  content-  the  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  door, 
ment  were  it  not  for  the  attitude  of  de-  dwells  the  great  man  of  the  village.  He 
fence  exhibited  by  each  tiny  town  with  is  rich,  and  lives  in  a  certain  rude  slate. 
its  massive  surrounding  wall  perforated  He  keeps  open  house,  and  his  hospitality 
with  holes  for  cannon.  This  wall,  the  extends  to  all  travellers  of  whatever 
church  whose  spire  shows  above,  and  the  sort  and  degree  whom  business  or  pleas- 
arch  through  which  you  enter  the  prln-  ure  may  take  to  the  village.  Should  our 
cipal  street,  unevenly  paved  and  slop-  tourist  ascend  those  stone  steps  and  en- 
iog  upward,  speak  of  the  middle  ages  ;  ter  that  door,  he  will  find  himself  a  wel- 
but  many  of  these  villages  owe  their  come  guest  in  the  stone-paved  dining- 
origin  to  a  far  more  remote  lime.  The  room,  where  at  one  long  table  will  plfcsi- 
name,  the  characteristics,  the  very  site  bly  be  assembled  a  most  heterogeneous 
of  the  village  have  been  changed  ;  but  collection  of  people.  On  his  right  may 
still  it  is  identical  with  a  village  or  per-  be  a  prince,  a  general,  or  an  archbishop  ; 
haps  a  town  situated  once  in  the  valley  on  his  left,  a  peddler.  The  fare  will  be 
beneath,  and  rebuilt  on  Ihe  hill  where  plentiful,  but,  if  he  be  an  Englishman,  . 
the  frightened  inhabitants  took  refuge  not  much  to  his  taste.  One  plate,  one 
from  the  invasion  of  northern  barbarians,  knife,  and  one  fork  must  do  duty  for 
If,  attracted  by  the  medievalism  of  its  many  dishes.  Dogs,  cats,  and  pigeons 
outward  aspect,  the  traveller  should  wander  about  (he  floor,  and  scramble  for 
have  the  curiosity  to  pass  through  the  what  they  can  get.  Should  the  traveller 
archway  and  see  how  life  goes  on  inside  elect  to  stay  the  night,  his  host,  with 
the  little  toim,  the  illusion  that  he  has  many  elaborate  speeches  and  courtesy  as 
been  carried  back  suddenly  into  a  past  much  out  of  date  as  everything  else 
age  will  not  be  dispelled.  It  is  very  around  him,  will  show  the  way  up  the 
likely  to  be  "  festa,"  and  the  folks  are  wide  stone  staircase  through  many  lofty 
flocking  in  and  out  of  the  open  church  saloons,  stone-paved  and  bare  of  furni|'  , 
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ture,  to  the  guest  chamber,  where  he  will  two  enemies,  but  he  consoled  himself 
deposit  the  oil  lamp  of  antique  fonn,  with  the  reflection  that  his  conscience  at 
and,  bidding  the  guest  "  buon  riposo,"  least  was  clear.  He  had  given  his  vote 
will  leave  him  to  the  contemplation  of  to  him  to  whom  it  had  been  promised, 
an  enormous  bed  adorned  with  faded  as  an  honorable  man  could  do  no  less, 
silk  hangings,  its  sheets  and  pillow-cases  He  had  also  kept  his  promise  to  the 
trimmed  with  rare  lace  and  embroidered  other  candidate — given  him  his  influence 
with  the  family  arms.  There  is  some-  and  support.  What  could  be  fairer  ? 
thing  about  this  primitive  state  of  so-  The  "  curato"  had  approved  with  an 
ciety  refreshing  to  one  weary  of  our  arti-  affirmative  sign  of  the  head  ;  he  was  a 
ficial  existence.  Here  the  oxen  tread  man  of  few  words  the  "  curato,"  and  it 
out  the  com  ;  women  spin  and  weave  was  therefore  supposed  that  he  thought 
their  clothes  from  flax  they  have  grown  the  more.  Although  extremely  "  close' ' 
themselves.  Money  is  little  used  as  a  with  his  money,  in  most  other  things  he 
medium  of  exchange.  So  much  wool  is  liberal  to  excess,  no  doubt  because 
bartered  against  so  much  oil ;  so  much  the  abundant  produce  of  his  land  is  not 
wine  against  so  much  flax  ;  and  so  on.  easily  turned  into  money.  He  keeps 
It  is  all  wrong,  of  course,  and  the  waste  open  house,  not  only  to  passing  travel- 
of  time  and  energy  makes  the  utilitarian  lers,  but  for  decayed  gentry  whose  fami- 
shudder  ;  but  for  those  not  addicted  to  lies  once  vied  with  his  own.  Neighbors 
the  study  of  political  economy,  and  who  lower  in  the  social  scale  are  also  ad- 
prefer  receiving  impressions  to  making  milted  :  these  form  a  sort  of  court,  and 
calculations,  the  picture,  while  it  is  but  are  expected  to  make  themselves  useful 
a  picture,  possesses  a  certain  charm.  at  a  pinch,  help  cook  the  dinner,  look 
after  the  children,  wait  at  table,  etc. 
VILLAGE  CRANDEES.  ^j,^  ^^^  Otherwise  occupied  they  keep 
The  great  man  of  the  village  may  not  their  benefactor  company,  listen  to  his 
be  a  marquis,  or  even  a  count ;  but  he  stories,  laugh  at  his  jokes,  retail  or  in- 
is  of  patrician  family,  of  ancient  name  vent  gossip,  and  so  earn  their  dinner  or 
and  lineage.  For  centuries  his  ancestry  their  supper.  To  the  poor  he  is  very 
have  occupied  the  same  house,  or  charitable ;  one  day  in  the  week  bread 
"  palazzo"  as  any  great  house  is  called,  is  distributed  to  all  who  apply  for  it, 
and  its  head,  having  been  more  prudent  and  their  number  is  legion.  On  that 
or  more  lucky  than  his  neighbors,  has  day  the  house  is  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  in- 
kept  his  property  intact.  He  is  very  cessant  is  the  knocking  at  the  door,  and' 
conservative  and  keeps  up  old  tradi-  loud  the  clamors  for  "  pane,  pane."  At 
lions;  to  his  retreat  new  ideas  do  not  Easter  "  ciambelli"  —  the  name  for 
penetrate  very  fast ;  and  when  perforce  cakes  made  in  a  circular  form,  as  they 
the  march  of  civilization  brings  unpleas-  usually  are  here — are  distributed  in  the 
ant  innovations  to  his  knowledge,  he  same  lavish  manner.  The  owner  of  the 
turns  as  deaf  an  ear  as  he  can.  He  is  "palazzo"  adds  to  his  other  virtues 
"  cttricale  ;"  and,  although  he  knows  that  of  being  a  kind  husband  and  an 
little  of  any  but  village  politics,  he  ob-  anxious  father.  The  signora  has  seldom 
jects  on  principle  to  all  the  acts  of  the  much  authority  in  the  household  ;  she 
present  government.  Though  an  upright  was  married  straight  from  the  convent 
man  in  his  way,  his  political  morality  is,  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  since  then  her 
according  to  our  notions,  unsound.  1  mind  has  not  grown  much.  She  is  in- 
have  known  a  village  magnate,  most  re-  dolent,  and  occupies  herself  as  little  as 
spectable  and  honorable  in  his  own  and  possible  with  the  management  of  her 
the  genera]  estimation,  try  to  curry  favor  household  and  children.  Her  one  pas- 
with  both  candidates  at  the  election,  sion  is  dress,  and  in  this  her  husband 
He  promised  his  vote  to  one,  his  influ-  indulges  her.  He  has  found  out  that 
ence  to  the  other  ;  and  these  promises  the  gift  of  a  new  gown  or  a  pair  of  ear- 
he  kept.  Unfortunately  the  double  rings  is  the  surest  and  easiest  way  to  her 
game  our  friend  had  been  playing  came  heart,  and  it  is  by  such  presents  that 
to  the  ears  of  both  candidates,  and  both  domestic  peace  is  restored  after  a  breeze 
cut  him.     It  was  hard  that  his  efforts  to  such  as  not  unfrequently  disturbs   the 


keep  two  friends  had  resulted  in  making    harmony  of  home.     During^the  suiamer 
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months  the  signora  passes  the  greater  for  the  father's  care.  The  mother  often 
part  of  each  day  in  sleep.  In  the  cool  considers  them  very  much  in  her  way. 
of  the  evening  she  attires  herself  in  gor-  They  eat  what  they  can  get,  and  the 
geous  array,  and  saunters  down  the  ladies'  maid  washes  them  up  when  she 
promenade  accompanied  by  her  maid,  has  got  time,  which  is  not  everyday. 
In  spite  of  sleep,  of  dress,  of  evening  At  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  the  boys  are 
promenades,  much  gossip,  and  a  little  sent  to  a  "  seminario,"  the  girls  to  a 
embroidery,  the  signora  occasionally  convent,  to  be  educated  ;  but  in  what 
finds  time  hang  heavily  on  her  hands,  their  education  consists  is  a  mystery. 
The  mother  of  a  large  family  confessed  An  Italian  lady,  whose  education  had 
to  having  found  "divertimento"  in  been  completed  at  a  most  fashionable 
lighting  box  after  box  of  luctfer  matches,  convent,  asked  me  if  it  was  really  neces- 
"  It  was  wasteful,"  she  admitted  ;  "  but  sary  to  cross  the  sea  in  order  to  get  to 
one  must  do  something  to  make  the  time  England.  My  explanation  that  England 
pass."  The  untidy  room  and  the  dirty  was  an  island  did  not  enlighten  her  at  all, 
children  might  have  suggested  to'  her  a  for  she  did  not  know  that  "  is1and"meant 
belter  occupation  for  her  spare  time  land  surrounded  by  water.  The  boys 
than  liKhting  lucifer  matches,  but  she  are  very  thankful  when  allowed  to  ex- 
saw  nothing  amiss  in  her  domestic  ar-  changethe  priest's  dresstheyare  obliged 
rangements.  to  wear  at  their  school  for  secular  gar- 
The  more  industrious  Italian  ladies  ments,  but  they  are  often  kept  in  the 
occupy  themselves  with  the  rearing  of  "  seminaiio"  to  be  out  of  mischief  until 
silkworms,  and  the  money  thus  earned  past  twenty.  The  father  finds  them,  on 
is  always  their  perquisite.  When  silk-  their  return,  singularly  devoid  of  all  use- 
worms  answer,  they  are  very  profitable,  ful  information  and  all  practical  ideas, 
and  the  bowery  dwellings  decked  out  The  only  occupation  to  which  they  take 
for  them  are  a  pretty  sight  ;  but  when  kindly  is  "  la  caccia,"  and  they  seldom, 
they  are  victims  of  disease,  oh  !  then  through  life,  pursue  any  other  avocation 
words  cannot  describe  the  loathsomeness  with  much  zest. 

of  them  and  of  their  odors.  The  chil-  One,  maybe,  has  abilities — ambition 
dren  are  neglected  in  a  way  which  strik-  — wishes  to  do  something  in  the  world  ; 
ingly  contrasts  with  the  good  manage-  but  it  is  too  late  now  to  take  to  a  pro- 
ment  of  our  nurseries.  Still  in  infancy  fession.  He  has  wasted  the  best  years 
they  have  one  blessing  too  often  de-  of  his  youth— or,  rather,  they  have  been 
nied  to  English  babies.  They  are  wasted  for  him — and  he  complains  bit- 
never  deprived  of  their  natural  food ;  terly  that  he  is  fit  for  nothing  but  a 
the  "  bottle"  is  an  institution  unknown  priest.  A  priest  hewill  not  be  ;  neither 
to  Italian  mothers.  The  "  balia,"  or  is  he  content  to  remain  at  home,  with 
wet-nurse,  continues  her  services  for  nothing  but  his  miserable  younger  son's 
eighteen  months.  Sometimes  she  is  portion  to  live  upon.  {Half  the  entire 
taken  into  the  house  ;  but  more  often  the  fortune  goes  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the 
infant  is  put  out  to  nurse,  and  forms  other  half  is  divided  in  equal  portions 
part  of  a  peasant's  family  for  the  first  among  the  remaining  children.)  This 
four  or  five  years  of  Its  life.  This  saves  son,  naturally  the  best  endowed,  too 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  saving  of  often  turns  out  the  black  sheep  of  the 
trouble  appears  to  be  the  chief  thing  family.  The  daughters,  on  their  return 
considered  in  the  bringing  up  of  infants,  from  the  convent,  are  subjected  to  a 
The  "  fascia"  is  found  a  convenient  discipline  almost  as  strict  as  that  of  the 
style  of  dress  for  mother  and  nurses,  nuns.  They  may  never  leave  the  house 
The  cruelty  to  the  child  of  binding  up  except  with  their  father,  neither  mother 
its  legs  so  tightly  that  it  cannot  move  nor  brothers  being  considered  escort 
them  seems  never  to  be  considered,  enough.  They  are  not  allowed  to  read 
When  thus  done  up,  and  tied  at  inter-  any  books  but  fashion  books,  and  they 
vals  with  twine  like  a  parcel,  the  baby  is  are  locked  into  their  rooms  at  night.  I 
carried  upright  under  one  arm.  It  is  no  knew  one  imaginative  girl  who  employed 
one's  particular  business  to  look  after  the  lime  during  which  she  was  loclEed 
the  children  when  they  are  taken  from  into  her  own  room  in  writing  thiilling 
their  foster  mother.  They  are  too  young  romances,  which  before  tDpining  she 
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burned.  When  emancipated  by  mar-  the  season,  followed  by  an  "airosto." 
riage  from  paternal  control,  she  broke  The  roast  is  usually  either  lamb  or 
out,  but  only  in  the  way  of  literature,  chicken;  mutton  and  beef  are  seldom 
She  cared  neither  for  balls  nor  theatres,  eaten,  but  "  manzo" — veal  verging  on 
but  literally  devoured  books,  and  to  her  beef — is  occasionally  to  be  seen  ;  then 
credit  be  it  said  she  did  not  confine  her-  wilt  come  some  sweet  dish  or  "  frltto  ;" 
self  to  novels.  History,  science,  meta-'  then  more  meat  in  "  humido"  (stew), 
physics — nothing  came  amiss  to  her.  until  one  begins  to  think  the  repast  will 
What  must  not  an  intelligent  girl,  with  never  end.  On  fast  days  the  meat  is 
a  taste  for  reading,  have  suffered  during  replaced  by  fish — usually  the  red  mullet 
twenty  years  of  such  unnatural  repres-  with  which  this  coast  abounds — and 
slon  !  The  serious  occupation  of  the  eggs,  either  baked  in  a  dish  or  made  into 
Italian  young  lady  is  embroidery  for  her  an  omelet.  In  the  spring,  junkets  iden- 
trousseau,  or  "  corredo"  as  she  would  tical  with  those  for  which  Devonshire  is 
call  it ;  and  many  a  bride  can  produce  famous,  but  made  of  ewe's  instead  of 
hundreds  of  chemises,  petticoats,  etc.,  cow's'milk,  form  part  of  the  repast, 
all  elaborately  embroidered,  and  ar-  Besides  the  junket,  or  "cuagHata,"  as 
ranged  in  drawers,  each  dozen  tied  with  it  is  called,  the  ewe's  milk  supplies  other 
a  different  colored  ribbon.-  Shewilltell  sweet  dishes — "  ricotto,"  which  resem- 
you  she  began  this  work  at  seven  years  bles  a  very  lick  buttermilk,  and  "  giun- 
old.  In  spile  of  the  size  of  the  house,  cata,"  which  is  more  of  the  consistence 
the  numerous  family  (for  when  the  sons  of  cream  cheese,  and  made  in  the  form 
marry  they  remain  with  their  wives  and  of  rushes.  Cream-cheeses  there  are, 
children  under  the  paternal  roof),  and  too,  and  when  they  are  salted  they  keep 
the  extensive  scale  on  which  hospitality  and  harden.  Ewe's  milk  is  the  only 
is  exercised,  the  servants  are  few — two  milk  used.  Cattle  are  kept  only  for 
or  three  at  the  utmost — and  those  few  work  :  it  follows  that  butter  is  not  a 
find  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  gossip  product  of  the  country.  Olive  oil  sup- 
and  amuse  themselves.  But,  then,  Italian  plies  its  place,  when  you  are  used  to  it, 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  comfort  and  very  well.  "  Cianibelle,"  made  of  oil, 
cleanliness  are  not  ours.  The  large,  flour,  sugar,  and  "  mosio  di  vino"  (that 
bare  saloons  are  uninhabited  except  on  is  the  juice  of  the  grape  before  it  has 
grand  occasions.  The  family  sit  in  a  fermented),  are,  1  believe,  peculiar  to 
dingy  room  on  the  ground  floor,  stone-  the  Marches,  The  wine  leaves  much  to 
paved  and  carpetless,  furnished  with  a  be  desired.  When  cooked,  as  it  often 
couple  of  benches  against  the  walls,  a  is,  it  is  sweet  and  at  least  drinkable ; 
table  in  the  middle,  and  one  arm-chair,  but  the  "  vino  crudo"  is  generally  sour. 
The  stone  floor  is  never  scrubbed  ;  the  ,  The  habit  here  prevalent  of  gathering 
windows  are  cleaned  once  in  a  genera-  the  grapes  before  they  are  ripe  may  ac- 
tion ;  the  furniture  is  dusted  but  rarely,  count  for  this  undesirable  peculiarity  of 
There  are  no  fireplaces,  and  a  bath  is  re-  the  wine.  Dinner  is  generally  followed 
quired  but  once  or  twice  in  the  course  by  coffee,  and  the  family  eat  and  drink 
of  the  year.  The  only  breakfast  is  a  no  more  until  supper  at  nine  or  ten 
tiny  cup  of  black  coffee,  taken  in  bed.  o'clock.  This  meal  is  more  simple  than 
There  is  no  separate  cookery  for  chil'  the  dinner.  Soup  is  again  de  rigueur, 
dren  or  servants.  The  former  feed  with  but  there  may  not  be  more  than  one 
their  parents,  and  the  latter  eat  what  re-  other  dish  besides  the  salad  and  the 
mains  after  the  family  have  dined.  Din-  cheese  which  ends  the  repast.  To  sup- 
ner,  which  takes  place  about  mid-day,  is  per  guests  often  drop  in,  and  they  sit  a 
certainly  an  elaborate  affair.  It  begins  long  lime  at  table.  The  meal  is  enliv- 
with  raw  ham  and  various  species  of  ened  by  much  conversation,  and  some- 
sausage  "  salami"  also  raw  ;  then  comes  times  by  song,  in  which  servants  and 
the  "minesira,"  chicken  broth  with  guests  all  join.  Plates,  knives,  and  bread 
rice  or  macaroni  in  it ;  then  the  "  lesso"  are  kept  in  a  cupboard  let  into  the  wall, 
— that  is,  the  chickens  of  which  the  soup  and  the  knives  are  not  changed  with 
has  been  made,  eaten  usually  with  rice  ;  every  dish.  The  table-linen  is  all  home- 
then  perhaps  a  dish  of  vegetables—  spun,  and  good  of  its  kind,  but  rather 
beans,  peas,  or  cabbage,  according  to  coarse.     As  in  the  matter  of  chemises. 
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it  is  thought  well  to  have  an  immense  Although  no  Italian  lady  ever  goes  out 
quantity.  I  remember  being  struck  on  without  making  an  elaborate  toilette,  in- 
one  occasion  with  the  fact  that  the  tabic-  doors  a  dressing-gown,  often  in  the  most 
cloth  was  marked  in  four  numbers.  It  dilapidated  condition,  is  all  that  is  con- 
was  at  the  wedding  of  the  eldest  daugh-  sidered  necessary.  To  wear  the  same 
ter,  and  a  cupboard  full  of  linen  the  gown  indoors  as  out  of  doors  is  a  thing 
mother  had  with  her  "  corredo"  had  not  thought  of,  and  immediately  on  re- 
been  opened  for  the  first  time.  These  turning  to  the  house  after  a  walk  the 
hoards  of  linen  make  it  possible  to  go  'dressing-gown  is  resumed.  In  the  out- 
on  without  a  wash-up  for  a  very  long  door  costume  great  efforts  are  made  to 
lime.  Washing  is  a  yearly  ceremony,  keep  up  with  the  fashion-books,  and  en- 
It  takes  place  in  the  spring,  when  a  pro-  gravings  which  relate  thereto  are  much 
cession  of  carts  convey  the  contents  of  studied,  but  seldom  with  any  great  suc- 
various  cupboards  down  to  the  river,  if  cess.  Italians  love  gay  colors,  and 
there  is  one  in  the  vicinity  ;  if  there  is  sometimes  attain  a  certain  picturesque- 
not,  to  the  nearest  mill-stream.  This  ness  in  their  attite  ;  but  they  are  not 
system  of  washing  but  once  a  year  no  neat,  and  they  very  olten  are  too  gaudy, 
doubt  saves  lime  and  trouble  ;  but  it  has  If,  as  in  the  larger  villages  is  sometimes 
its  disadvantages,  especially  when  ex-  the  case,  there  should  be  more  than  one 
tended  to  the  members  of  the  family  rich  and  noble  family,  they  are  pretty 
tbemselves.  In  cold  weather  much  sure  to  have  been  at  feud  for  some  gen- 
washing  of  the  person  is  considered  to  orations,  and,  although  nobody  remem- 
be  dangerous  to  health  ;  and  my  bar-  bers  what  the  original  quarrels  were 
barity  in  subjecting  a  young  baby  to  a  about,  the  inimical  feeling  is  sedulously 
daily  bath  during  the  winter  excited  cultivated  on  both  sides ;  each  lives  to 
almost  as  much  virtuous  indignation  as  itself,  and  keeps  its  little  court,  not 
my  culpable  neglect  of  the  "  fascia,"  so  averse  to  hearing  any  little  scandal  about 
necessary  to  keep  the  legs  straight.  On  the  rival  family  which  the  hangers-on 
receiving  a  neighbor  into  the  house  for  may  repeat  or  invent,  and  they  exchange 
a  week,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me,  distant  greetings  when  they  meet  at 
although  it  was  the  dead  of  winter,  to  church  or  on  the  promenade.  Moat 
provide  him  with  all  conveniences  for  great  proprietors  have  their  country 
washing,  but  these  attentions  were  lost  "casino,"  to  which  is  attached  the 
upon  bim  ;  and  my  astonishment  when  "  casa  colonica,"  or  peasant's  house, 
the  housemaid  thought  fit  to  inform  me  The  peasants  are  generally  left  in  pos- 
in  her  dramatic  way  that  neither  soap,  session  ;  and  very  dreary  these  square 
water,  nor  towel  had  been  touched,  was  brick  buildings  look,  without  a  creeper 
perhaps  no  greater  than  his  own  at  find-  to  hide  their  ugliness,  or  the  vestige  of  a 
ing  these  useless  things  provided.  "  The  flower  garden.  There  are  exceptions  to 
signora  says  to  me,"  begins  Marietta,  this  rule.  There  are  families  who  live 
"  have  you  put  soap  into  the  room  of  "  in  campagna,"  and  cultivate  flowers  ; 
that  gentleman  ?" — "  Sissignora."  "  A  and  those  who  do  take  to  gardening  ob- 
bath?"  — "  Sissignora."  "Two  tow-  tain  the  most  delightful  results.  That 
els  ?"  —  "  Sissignora,  sissignora,  ma,  there  should  be  so  few  who  care  to  cul- 
signora,  non  toccati  '.  ah  I'una,  nfe  tivate  a  pursuit  which  the  fertility  of  the 
I'altra !"  soil  renders  so  easy  and  satisfactory  is 
It  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  wash-  surprising,  but  the  love  of  beauty  seems 
ing  that  Italian  winter  habits  differ  from  wanting  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
ours.  Fires  are  considered  unwhole- 
some, but  air  is  excluded  as  much  as  Xhe  Smaller  Gentrv. 
possible  ;  the  doors  and  windows  kept 

tight  shut  day  and  night ;  draughts  sedu-  The  way  of  living  just  described,  and 
lously  avoided.  Great-coals,  hats,  and  which  to  English  ears  must  seem  some- 
comforters  are  worn  by  the  men  indoors,  what  rude,  is  still  refined  and  luxurious 
while  the  women  swathe  their  heads  in  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  poorer 
wool,  put  on  several  gowns  one  atop  of  class  of  gentry,  or  those  on  the  border- 
another,  and  sit  with  iheir  hands  in  land  between  "  signori"  and  "  arlisli." 
muffs  and  their  feet  on  a"scaldino,"  It  is  the  same  style  of  thing  ;  but  instead 
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of  three  servants  there  will  be  but  one,  thriftiness  have  reduced  to  extreme  pov- 
if  there  is  one  at  all,  and  the  dinner  will  erty.  They  are  not  educated  for  any 
consist  of  one  dish  instead  of  seven  or  profession,  and  when  starvation  stares 
eight.  At  this  midday  meal — the  only  them  in  the  face  they  have  no  resource 
substantial  one  of  the  day — men,  and  but  to  earn  their  bread  by  manual  labor, 
women  too,  if  blessed  with  good  appe-  One  noble  count  of  my  acquaintance  is 
tites  and  not  loo  much  pinched  for  a  carpenter ;  another  a  bricklayer.  I 
money,  will  eat  enormously.  I  have  have  seen  the  granddaughters  of  a 
heard  of  a  lady  who  demolished  daily  a'  countess  working  in  the  Aelds.  With 
whole  turkey,  and  of  a  count  who,  liv-  their  fortunes,  their  manners  deteriorate, 
ing  alone,  ate  for  dinner  invariably  two  until  nothing  but  a  remnant  of  pride  re- 
fowls,  one  roast  and  the  other  boiled,  mains  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
There  seems  a  sort  of  sameness  about  peasants  between  whose  class  and  theirs 
these  mfnus,  but  their  severe  simplic-  so  great  a  gulf  was  once  fixed.  I  re- 
ity  is  only  for  strict  privacy.  When  member  nothing  more  melancholy  than 
guests  are  expected  the  establishment  the  assemblage  of  these  poverty-sirickeu 
will  display  wonderful  resources,  and  nobles  1  once  met  at  the  house  of  the 
every  opportunity  will  be  seized  to  show  rich  man  of  a  village.  We  were  at  sup- 
off.  I  was  much  puzzled  on  one  occa-  per  ;  and  as  one  ragged  and  ditty  old 
sion  by  being  offered  wine  in  twelve  man  after  another  came  shambling  in, 
different  glasses,  all  presented  together  each  in  turn  was,  to  my  great  surpiise, 
on  a  tray.  The  twelve  wine-glasses  were  introduced  as  the  descendant  of  an  an- 
succceded  by  twelve  coSfee-cups,  all  full,  cient  and  noble  family,  but  fallen  — 
1  at  first  supposed  that  other  visitors  "  caduio" — added  my  host,  with  a  ges- 
were  expected,  but  it  soon  became  evi-  ture  of  compassion.  The  old  man  would 
dent  that  such  was  not  the  case.  The  then  bow  his  head  in  melancholy  acqui- 
object  was  to  display  the  whole  store  of  escence,  and,  casting  a  rueful  glance  at 
glasses  and  cups.  his  shabby  cloak  with  the  faded  green 
It  is  amazing  how  smart  the  very  poor-  lining,  would  slink  into  a  chair  at  the 
est  lady  who  has  any  pretensions  to  far  end  of  the  table.  One  of  these  fallen 
being  such  will  turn  out  on  occasions,  nobles,  who  had  taken  to  house-paint- 
however  dilapidated  her  home  attire,  ing,  we  thought  it  only  charitable  to 
Two  young  ladies  belonging  to  an  old  employ  for  the  decoration  of  our  ceiling, 
but  utterly  ruined  family,  whose  parents  I  was  prepared  to  feel  quite  a  romantic 
were  too  poor  to  keep  a  servant,  would  interest  in  this  unfortunate  nobleman, 
dress  themselves  for  their  evening  walk  and  to  be  enchanted  with  his  aciistic 
in  the  most  fashionable  of  hats  and  cos-  genius  ;  but  he  was  so  uncommonly 
tumes,  with  their  fans,  smelling-bottles,  dirty,  and  his  manners  were  so  little  re- 
lace  handkerchiefs,  and  gloves,  all  com-  moved  from  those  of  a  peasant,  that  my* 
plete.  In  order  to  obtain  these  dresses,  illusions  were  dispelled  at  once.  Neither 
the  young  ladies  had  to  condescend  so  did  his  style  of  decoration  exactly  come 
far  as  to  work  for  the  peasants,  who  paid  up  to  my  ideal,  although  it  was  ambi- 
them  for  the  manufacture  of  the  smart  tious  enough.  A  basket  of  flowers  soon 
stays  and  chemises  they  wear  on  feast  adorned  each  corner  of  our  ceiling,  and 
days.  The  attempts  at  being  highly  fash-  in  the  centre,  from  amid  clouds  and 
ionable,  combined  with  an  entire  igno-  wrealbs  of  roses,  a  rather  shapeless 
ranee  of  the  ways  of  the  fashio.iable  Cupid  began  to  be  delineated.  In  the 
world,  produce  sometimes  the  strangest  middle  of  the  work  the  artist,  whose 
incongruities.  The  lace  veil  is  now  temper  was  short  and  whose  feelings 
almost  confined  to  the  class  called  "  ar-  were  sensitive,  took  offence  (as  we  sup- 
tisti" — that  is,  shopkeepers  and  skilled  posed)  at  some  unintentional  slight  on 
workpeople  ;  but  a  few  of  the  old-fash-  our  part.  Without  the  slightest  ex- 
ioned  ladies  still  keep  to  it.  Curious  planation  he  departed  one  day,  leaving 
specimens  of  decayed  nobility  are  to  be  the  Cupid  minus  one  leg  and  one  arm. 
found  in  these  remote  villages — people  and  returned  no  more.  Poor  Cupid  ! 
bearing  grand  names,  and  retaining  con-  Being  in  such  a  sadly  mutilated  condi-. 
siderable  pride  in  their  ancient  lineage,  tion  we  thought  it  best  to  do  away  with 
whom  generations  of  idleness  and  un-  him  altogether,  and  my  husband-mount-   i 
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iDg  a  ladder,  swept  a  coat  of  whitewash  afternoon  ;  but  at  that  hour  he  bad  ex- 
over  Cupid,  clouds,  baskets  of  flowers  hausted  all  his  resources  for  killing  time, 
and  all.  This  operation  was  repeated  He  was  the  head  of  a  "  fallen"  family, 
several  times,  but  the  Cupid  would  keep  ■  with  just  enough  remaining  out  of  the 
reappearing  in  a  ghastly  manner.  wreck  of  his  property  to  live  upon — only 

While  still  a  stranger  to  the  peculiar  just  enough,  as  his  starved  appearance 
customs  of  my  new  country,  1  was  sur-  testified.  There  were  other  visitors  be- 
p I ised  at  receiving  a  visit  from  a  lady  sides  myself— (he  "  cuiato,"  who  had 
who  presented  herself  in  the  following  come  in  for  a  gossip,  and  occupied  the 
manner  :  She  arrived  on  horseback,  or,  remaining  chair  ;  and  a  young  man,  the 
I  should  say,  on  donkey-back,  and  she  suitor  of  one  of  the  daughters,  who  sat 
rode  astride.  She  announced  a  desire  upon  the  bed.  Another  old  gentleman, 
lo  speak  with  the  signora,  but  first  who  received  his  friends  in  his  bed-ioom. 
begged  that  she  and  her  donkey-boy  slept  surrounded  by  loaded  guns.  In 
might  be  refreshed  with  food,  as  they  every  corner  of  the  room  on ie  stood  up- 
had  come  a  long  way.  The  pair  sealed  right  ;  others  were  pointed  out  of  win- 
theroselvcs  at  the  kitchen  table,  and  were  dow  ;  and  on  the  bed — very  much  to 
served.  I  was  informed,  meantime,  the  discomfort  of  its  inmate,  one  would 
that  a  lady — a  very  great  lady — was  think — six  were  laid  to  be  ready  to  hand, 
wailing  in  the  kitchen  to  speak  to  me.  Against  what  mysterious  foe  these  prep- 
Understanding  that  the  great  lady  pie-  .  arations  were  made  was  known  only  to 
(erred  ihe  kitchen  to  any  other  room,  I  that  eccentric  old  gentleman,  as  the  vil- 
descended,  and  found  a  good-looking  lage  had  enjoyed  the  utmost  tranquillity 
woman,  well  dressed  in  the  old-fashioned  for  generations.  His  whim  was  believed 
style,  with  a  black  lace  veil  and  a  fan.  to  be  simply  fidelity  to  the  traditions  of 
Hei  manner  was  courteous  and  dignified,  his  ancestors  ;  they  preserved  an  attitude 
and  I  felt,  when  she  remounted  her  don-  of  defeticc,  and  he  was  resolved  to  keep 
key  and  rode  away,  that  1  had  been  the  up  the  good  old  custom, 
object  of  much  condescension.  My  There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  real  affec- 
visitors  did  not  all  arrive  on  donkeys  ;  tion  in  families,  but  not  much  refine- 
some  came  in  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  and  ment  or  self-restraint.  Bed-rooms  are 
driven  by  the  "  fattore  ;"  andthismodc  as  much  open  to  the  public  as  sittin^- 
of  conveyance  is  well  adapted  to  the  rooms,  There  is  literally  no  reserve  m 
country,  as  all  but  the  high  roads  are  conversation,  and  the  head  of  the  family 
impracticable  for  horses  and  carriages,  will  frequently  belabor  his  female  rela- 
The  oxen  cart  is  often  the  only  family  lives  pretty  severely, 
vehicle. 

The  returning  of  calls  was  at  first  a  Village  Fi;nctionaries. 

somewhat  terrific  ordeal,  as  I  was  the 

object  of  unrestrained  curiosity.      On        The  "  curato"  is  a  person  of  consid- 

ihe  occasion  of  roy  first  visit  to  a  village  erable  influence  in  the  village,  and  not 

family,  1  was  turned  about  by  the  daugh-  only   among    the  lower  classes.      I'he 

ters  of  the  house,  and  inspected  thorough-  "  sindaco"  himself  and  Ihe  gentry  show 

ly  from  head  to  foot.     I  was  asked  the  some  deference  to  his  opinion,  and  have 

price  of  each  article  of  attire,  and  cross-  a  dread  of  shocking  his  religious  scru- 

queslioned  as  to  every  detail  of  my  life.  pies.     With  the  priesthood  1  have  had 

The  mother  of  the  young  ladies  did,  in-  personally  few   dealings   and  little  ac- 

deed,  apologize  a  little  for  their  man-  quaintance.     I  had  been  imbued  with  a 

ners,  remarking  that  they  were  young,  great  horror  of  the  fraternity  by  ™y  b<is- 

poor  things  !  and  saw   so  few  people,  band,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  allribut- 

She  then   took   a  pinch  of  snuff,  and,  ing  all  Italian  shortcomings  to  clerical 

seating  herself  in  her  chair  in  the  win-  influence  ;    but  I  must  in  honesty  con- 

dow  recess,  resumed  the  study    of  her  fess  that  my  own  limited  experience  has 

neighbors'   proceedings,   which    formed  been  rather  favorable  lo  the  priests  than 

the  occupation  of  her  life.     The  sitting-  otherwise.     That  there  is  a  vast  amount 

room   was  also  a  bed-room,  and   pater-  of  corruption  among  the  class  cannot  of 

familias  had  retired  into  the  bed  for  the  course  be  denied,  but  I  prefer  to  dwell 

night.     It  was  but  four  o'clock  in   the  upon  their  virtues.     Among  the  various 
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specimens  of  them  whom  I  have  seen  en-  or  the  bride  must  leave  her  father's  house 

joying  a  pipe  and  glass  of  wine  al fresco  until  after  the  ceremony.     These  per- 

— their  heads  shaded  by  a  broad  straw  cmptory  conditions  were  not  complied 

hat  which  contrasts  amusingly  with  their  *  with.     The  young  man  did  not  choose 

clerical   habiliments,   or  whom   I   have  to  confess  his  sins ;  the  father  declared 

passed  taking  an  evening  stroll  or  a  ride  that  he  was  the  proper  and  sole  guardian 

on  a  donkey— more  than  one  good  and  of  his  own  daughter  until  her  marriage, 

truly  pious  man  might  be  cited.     One,  and  refused  to  alter  the  arrangements  of 

whom   i   constantly   met   in  my  walks  his  house, 

abroad,  interested  me  exceedingly.  He  The  important  day  arrived,  and  all 
was  young,  certainly  not  over  thirty,  and  the  village  turned  out  to  see  the  wed- 
remarkably  handsome  in  the  severe  style  ding.  The  ceremony  was  first  performed 
of  the  ancient  Romans..  He  walked  at  the  town  hall.  The  wedding  party 
.  with  downcast  eyes,  a  breviary  in  his  then  repaired  to  the  church,  where  they 
hand,  his  lips  muttering,  I  suppose,  a  found  the  "  curato"  at  the  altar,  prc- 
prayer.  Never  did  he  by  look  or  sign  pared  apparently  t6  perfom  his  part, 
show  himself  aware  of  my  vicinity.  Ac-  The  bride  and  bridegroom  knelt  for  the 
customed  as  I  was  to  salutations  from  priest's  blessing ;  but  when  Don  Do' 
all,  and  not  least  from  the  priests,  this  menico  spoke,  it  was  to  this  effect : 
astonished  me,  until  I  learned  that  it  "  Lnigi  Marucci  has  not  confessed  his 
was  one  of  Don  Domenico's  strict  rules  sins  ;  Bianca  di  Montalta  has  continued 
to  shun  all  womankind.  He  kept  men-  to  hve  in  the  same  house  as  he  ;  there- 
servants  only  ;  his  religious  scruples  fore  there  will  be  no  marriage  in  the 
were  many,  and  were  kept  with  an  un-  church  to-day."  The  sensation  may  be 
yielding  severity,  of  which  the  following  imagined,  "  It  does  not  matter,"  said 
incident  is  an  instance  :  A  young  man,  the  bridegroom,  boldly,  "  for  according 
a  stranger  to  the  village,  but  whom  some  to  law  we  are  married  already.  Come, 
business  had  brought  there  for  a  time,  Bianca,  you  are  my  wife,  come  with 
announced  hisapproaching  nuptials  with  me."  But  Bianca  would  not;  if  their 
the  pretty  daughter  of  the  family  in  union  were  not  to  be  blessed  by  the 
whose  house  he  lodged.  Her  father  Church  she  would  return  to  her  father's 
was  one  of  the  large  class  of  decayed  house.  The  "  sindaco"  then  rose,  and 
noblemen  who  had  lived  on  his  small  said  :  "  I  call  all  in  this  church  to  wit- 
capital  while  it  lasted,  had  mortgaged  ness  that  this  couple  are  manandwife." 
bis  land  up  to  its  full  value,  and  now  all  The  sympathies  of  the  congregation 
that  remained  was  a  dilapidated  house  were  entirely  with  the  half-manied  pair, 
in  the  village,  where  he  lived  with  his  and  the"  sindaco's"  speech  was  received 
wife  and  daughters,  who  eked  out  the  with  loud  applause.  Persuasions,  en- 
slender  means  of  the  family  by  embroid-  trearies,  threats,  all  were  tried  in  vain, 
ery  and  dressmaking,  while  his  only  Don  Domenico  stood  firm,  and  the  bride 
occupation  consisted  in  lamenting  his  returned  to  her  father's  house.  The 
fallen  fortunes.  There  was  no  obstacle  story  should  end  at  this  sensational  point, 
to  the  marriage,  and  the  "  sindaco"  got  and  I  will  not  spoil  it,  but  leave  the 
his  smart  sasli  and  his  discourse  all  denouement  to  be  imagined.  That  Don 
ready  when  called  upon  to  unite  the  Domenico's  scruples  could  keep  apart 
couple.  It  was  also  notified  to  the  for  ever  a  bride  and  bridegroom  already 
"  curato"  that  he  would  be  expected  to  married  according  to  law,  is  not  to  be 
perform  the  religious  ceremony  ;  but,  supposed  ;  but  he  made  it  felt  that  the 
alas  for  the  unhappy  pair !  Don  regulations  of  the  Church  were  not  to 
Domenico's  conscience  came  in  the  way  be  set  aside  with  impunity, 
of  their  union.  The  bridegroom  was  The  pay  of  the  "medico  condotto" 
an  ungodly  man  who  never  went  to  mass,  varies  from  500  to  zooo  francs  a  year, 
but  before  the  sacrament  of  marriage  he  His  system  is  usually  antiquated  ;  his 
must  confess  his  sins.  Further,  it  was  drugs  are  few  and  simple,  and  appear 
not  proper  for  the  affianced  couple  to  to  be  administered  indiscriminately  for 
live  under  the  same  roof  before  their  every  species  of  malady  ;  but  this  suits 
marriage  ;  and  therefore  either  the  his  patients  very  well,  for  the  peasants 
bridegroom  must  find  another  lodging,  are  indififerent  to  the  sort  of,  jnediciae 
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they  take,  provided  they  have  enough  for  frequently  beat  her  when  she  came  home 
■heir  money,  and  the  moie  the  doctor  — that  is,  if  she  ventured  to  remonstrate 
bleeds,  and  the  more  he  drugs,  the  more  on  finding  a  younger  woman  installed  in 
confidence  he  inspires.  Tlie  villagers  her  house.  She  would  promptly  eject 
very  much  prefer  the  ministrations  of  her  rival,  being  a  woman  of  spirit,  but 
their  own  doctor  to  being  taken  care  of  took  the  subsequent  beating  meekly. 
ID  the  hospital,  of  which  they  have  a  Poor  Giudetta  !  She  was  a  grand-look- 
peculiar  and  unaccountable  dread.  Dur-  ing  woman,  of  majestic  height  and  erect 
iDg  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  for  which  bearing.  I  used  to  think  what  a  pictu- 
our  doctor  prescribed  leeches,  so  many  resque  figure  she  made  in  the  landscape, 
sufferers  died,  that  on  one  of  our  ser-  as  I  went  to  meet  her  and  ask  if  she 
vants  (a  peasant)  being  attacked,  we  had  a  letter  from  England  fqr  me,  in  her 
hoped  to  save  her  from  a  like  fate  by  peasant's  costume  with  her  basket  and 
sending  her  to  the  hospital  in  the  town,  her  distaff,  her  scarlet  kerchief,  and  blue 
She  was  there  delivered  over  to  the  caie  gown  turned  up  over  a  white  petticoat 
of  the  good  nuns,  who  presided  as  hos-  which  scarcely  reached  beyond  her 
pita]  nurses  ;  but  such  was  her  horror  knees,  and  contrasted  with  Iter  shapely 
of  the  dreaded  hospital,  that  she  effect-  bronze  legs.  She  seemed  just  the  proper 
ed  her  escape,  and,  to  our  dismay,  we  foreground  for  the  landscape  of  oaks 
beheld  her  returning'  on  foot  from  the  and  olives,  blue  sea  and  sky,  and  snow- 
place — eight  miles  off — to  which  she  had  capped  Apennines  which  lay  behind  her. 
been  conveyed,  in  an  apparently  dying  Her  face  often  bore  the  marks  of  ill- 
condition,  that  very  morning.  The  usage,  but  she  had  always  a  pleasant 
"  levatrice"  brings  the  babies  into  the  word  and  a  smile  for  the  English  signora 
world,  unassisted  by  the  doctor.  She  who  was  so  anxious  for  her  letters.  One 
can  boast  at  least  much  experience.  I  bitter  winter's  day  her  foot  slipped  in 
know  one  who  began  to  exercise  the  the  snow  ;  she  fell,  and  was  crippled  for 
trade  at  twelve  years  old.  The  mother  life.  It  was  now  her  turn  to  sit  at 
has  a  bad  time  of  it  under  her  auspices,  home,  while  the  husband  is  obliged  per- 
but  the  baby  is  more  to  be  pitied  still,  force  to  toil  daily  up  and  down  the  steep 
How  it  survives  the  various  tortures  to  hill.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  she  is  not 
which  it  is  subjected  on  its  first  entrance  sorry  for  the  accident  which  re-estab- 
into  the  world,  has  always  been  a  marvel  lished  the  proper  order  of  things,  and  it 
to  me.  It  is  branded  in  the  neck,  its  was  a  cheerful  voice  which  called  to  me 
cars  are  bored,  its  nose  is  flattened.  Be-  from  an  upper  window,  "Signora,  do 
fore  it  is  an  hour  old,  it  is  tightly  bound  you  remember  the  '  postina  '  ?"  I 
up  in  the  horrible"  fascia,"  and  straight-  looked  up,  and  saw  my  old  friend  seated 
way  carried  off  first  to  the  municipality  comfortably  in  an  arm  chair  in  company 
to  have  its  birth  registered,  and  then  to  with  a  sleek,  purring  cat.  It  was  with 
church  to  be  baptized.  great  satisfaction  that  I  beheld  afterward 
The  postman  is  another  person  of  my  friend's  husband  returning,  hot, 
great  importance  in  the  village  ;  not  that  dusty,  and  tired,  with  his  heavy  basket, 
the  inhabitants  indulge  in  much  corre-  and  not  looking  as  if  he  had  the  energy 
spondence  :  the  post-bagis  received  with  to  beat  anybody  very  hard, 
little  interest,  but  the  postman  carries  The  most  important  personage  in  the 
likewise  a  basket  on  his  head  which  con-  village  community  is  the  "  sindaco  ;" 
tains  a  number  of  miscellaneous  articles  for  every  village,  though  it  may  not  con- 
he  has  been  commissioned  to  buy.  tain  a  thousand  inhabitants,  has  its  local 
Then  he  is  the  chief  means  of  communi-  government  by  "  sindaco"  and  munici- 
catiofl  with  the  outside  world,  and  he  is  pal  council,  who  hold  their  deliberation^ 
pressed  with  eager  questions  on  his  re-  in  the  town  hall.  The  power  of  the 
turn  from  the  town.  Sometimes  he  is  "  sindaco"  in  his  little  realm  is  almost 
tnean  enough  to  send  his  wife  on  the  absolute.  In  theory,  no  doubt  there  are 
long  excursion,  and  stay  at  home  in  restrictions  :  every  deliberation  must  be 
idleness  himself .  One  such  wretch,  who  passed  by  the  "  giunta"  which  assem- 
had  married  a  wife  older  than  himself,  bles  once  a  week,  approved  by  a  council 
not  content  with  sending  the  poor  old  assembled  twice  a  year,  and  finally  signed 
woman  every  day  on  his  business,  would  by  the  sub-prefect.     The  most  impor- 
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tant  deliberations  require  the  sigoature  perquisites,  stretched  as  they  were  to  the 
of  the  prefect  of  the  "  circondaria, "  oc-  utmost  limit,  could  not  entirely  account 
casionally  even  of  the  ministry.  But  for  the  flourishing  condition  of  a  man 
the  "  giunia"  is  often  composed  of  the  who  had  failed  in  business  and  had  no 
mayor's  particularfriends.and  thecDDn-  known  means  of  existence.  He  was 
oil  is  exceedingly  careless  and  indiffer-  connected  by  lies  of  the  closest  relation- 
ent.  As  for  the  prefect,  he  has  the  de-  ship  with  a  member  of  the  "  camorra" 
liberations  of  so  many  communes  to  — one  who  had  betrayed  his  associates, 
attend  to,  that  he  signs  papers,  having  and  had  been  murdered  by  them- — and 
but  a  vague  idea  of  their  contents  ;  so  it  was  rumored  that  he  himself  was  no 
that  the  elaborate  system  of  superintend-  stranger  to  that  secret  and  formidable 
ence  instituted  by  the  government  results  society.  His  assistants  in  municipal 
simply  in  making  all  business  matters  work  appeared  ill-chosen  :  the  village 
very  tedious.  It  is  no  check  upon  dis-  magistrate,  "  giudice  conciliatore," 
honesty  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  extreme  could  not  read  or  write ;  most  of  the 
complication  of  all  arrangements  makes  members  of  the  "  giunta"  had  had  the 
confusion  excusable,  and  fraud  hard  to  misfortune  to  have  spent  some  portion 
discover.  of  their  lives  in  jail.  These  Tacts,  when 
If  the  great  man  of  the  village  under-  put  together,  seemed  to  point  to  some- 
takes  the  ofRce  of  "  siodaco,"  he  will  thing  wrong,  and  one  day  my  husband 
probably  act  up  to  his  own  standard  of  overheard  a  conversation  among  the  vil- 
moralily  ;  but  he  generally  shirks  the  lagers  which  set  him  thinking  very  seii- 
trouble,  and  leaves  it  to  one  lower  in  the  ously.  "  Either,"  he  confided  to  me, 
social  scale,  to  whom  the  perquisites  "  these  peasants  have  most  scandalous 
claimable  by  the  "  sindaco"  are  an  ob-  tongues,  or  else  they  are  the  victims  of 
ject,  and  the  temptation  to  take  advan-  such  foul  play  as  it  seems  difficult  to  be- 
tage  of  his  opportunities  of  benefiting  lieve  in  in  this  enlightened  age.  They 
himself  at  thepublicexpensevery  strong,  say  that  the  '  sindaco  '  levies  a  black - 
•  Thus  it  happens  that  avillage  sometimes  mail  on  them  for  eggs,  chickens,  forage 
decays  while  the  mayor  flourishes.  The  for  his  horse;  and  that,  if  they  rebel, 
history  of  one  such  community  is  closely  some  accusation  is  got  up  against  them, 
connected  with  our  own  ;  and  I  can  but  and  the  unlettered  {analfabeto)  judge 
give  a  sketch  of  what  took  place,  as  it  is  sentences  them  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
iny'  intention  to  avoid  autobiography,  ment.  They  say  that  the  local  taxes, 
The  peculiarly  wretched  state  of  our  which  weigh  heavily  on  tfum,  are  im- 
nearest  village  was  one  of  the  first  things  posed  but  lightly  on  that  portion  of  the 
which  struck  us  painfully  on  our  installa-  community  rich  enough  to  be  electors  ; 
tion  in  the  new  home,  and  1  remember  that  they  do  not  profit  by  a  charitable 
trying  vainly  to  solve  the  problem  of  institution  by  which  com  should  be  dis- 
how  the  inhabitants  contrived  to  exist  tributed  among  the  needy.  This  corn, 
without  any  of  what  are  usually  called  they  say,  is  divided  among  members  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Butcher  there  the  municipal  council ;  further,  that 
was  none,  nor  baker,  nor  grocer,  nor  public  works,  such  as  the  mending  of 
chemist ;  the  state  of  the  cemetery,  the  the  road  and  the  repairing  of  the  ceme- 
streets,  the  inhabitants,  scandalous  to  tery,  make  but  little  progress,  while  the 
the  last  degree  ;  yet  it  was  evident  that  materials  bought  at  the  public  expense 
any  attempt  we  might  make  to  improve  are  used  for  private  purposes  by  the 
the  condition  of  things  would  be  resent-  '  sindaco  '  and  friends.  Now  these  ac- 
ed  by  the  "  sindaco,"  who  seemed  to  cusaiions  are  strong. "  Andmyhusband 
^gard  us  with  no  favor.  This  person*  soon  found  that  the  complaints  of  our 
age,  whose  prosperous  appearance  con-  villagers  had  reached  other  ears  than 
trasted  strongly  with  that  of  the  vil-  his.  Many  of  the  neighbors  had  long 
lagers,  drove  past  daily  in  a  smart  little  thought  that  it  was  time  matters  were 
pony  carriage.  Municipal  business  re-  inquired  into  ;  all  promised  their  assist- 
quiredhiscontinualpresenceinthe  town,  aace,  but  they  left  it  to  the  new-comer 
and  hecompcnsatedhimself  fortheseex-  to  bell  the  cat,  and  this  he  did  to  his 
cursionswith  ten  francs  a  day  out  of  the  own  cost.  A  petition  was  got  up,  and 
public  coffers  ;  but  this  and  other  little  sent  to  the  government,  begging  for  an 
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inquiry  into  the  parochial  accounts,  gentleman,  whose  honesty  was  above 
The  government  sent  an  ufhcial  to  in-  suspicion,  and  whose  abilities  were  of  a 
spect  the  books,  and  it  was  found  that  high  order,  applied  himself  in  earnest  to 
there  were  some  thousands  of  francs  to  his  task.  The  result  of  his  investiga- 
be  accounted  for  and  made  good.  But  tions  proved  that  the  various  little  mis- 
Ihe  "  regTO  delegato"  was  so  strangely  lakes  and  "  imbroglio"  which  his  prede- 
lenient  in  his  judgments,  that  he  thought  cessor  attribuled  to  carelessness,  invana- 
a  little  carelessness  and  bad  book-keep-  biy  profited  the  "  sindaco  ;"  but  so 
ing  was  all  that  could  fairly  be  laid  to  cautiously  had  he  observed  the  necessary 
the  charge  of  the  municipality.  The  forms,  and  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the 
only  result,  therefore,  of  this  bold  stroke  taw,  that  proceedings  in  "via  penale" 
was'the  reinslalment  of  the  "  sindaco"  against  him  were  not  thought  advisable. 
in  the  character  of  a  victim,  with  all  his  He  was,  however,  condemned  in  "  via 
former  power,  and  a  very  decided  in-  civile"  to  restore  a  very  large  amount  of 
crease  of  animosity  against  my  husband,  corn  "  borrowed"  on  different  pretexts 
Life  then  became  very  difficult  and  very  from  the  charitable  ;tore,  and  likewise 
unpleasant  to  us.  Our  farm  servants  to  pay  off  various  creditors  of  the  muni- 
grew  insubordinate,  and  one  day  desert-  cipality.  This  done,  the  "  cx-sindaco" 
ed  in  a  body.  The  steward,  whose  ser-  left  the  village,  and  with  him  many  of 
vices  were  invaluable  to  us,  began  to  the  members  of  the  council.  Now  arose 
waver  in  his  allegiance,  and  every  form  the  question  of  who  was  to  undertake 
of  personal  annoyance  was  resorted  to.  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
The  most  odious  calumnies  were  circu-  "  sindaco."  No  one  in  the  village  was 
lated  against  my  husband.  Squibs  and  competent  or  willing  for  the  work  of 
-lampoons  were  printed  against  him.  He  making  order  out  of  chaos.  My  hus- 
was  insulted  publicly  in  the  street  in  band  wished  to  pursue  his  own  business 
order  to  provoke  him  to  some  act  of  in  peace ;  but  again  he  yielded  to  ear- 
violence,  of  which  the  law  could  take  nest  entreaties,  and  it  is  now  two  years 
hold.  The  object  appeared  to  be  to  since  he  began  his  labors.  They  have 
force  us  to  leave  the  country;  but  we  not  been  light,  but  neither  have  they 
had  friends  in  power,  and  another  and  been  in  vain  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  order, 
more  urgent  appeal  to  the  ministry  re-  cleanliness,  and  comfort  in  a  place  where 
suited  in  the  council  being  again  dis-  so  lately  reigned  confusion,  squalor,  and 
solved,  and  a  competent  person  being  misery  in  a  supreme  degree,  is  more 
sent  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  vil-  than  sufficient  reward  for  much  labor 
lage,  and  to  examine  the  accounts.  This  and  much  suffering. — Corn/till  Magasitu. 


THE  VILLAGE  BELLS. 

BY     MRS.     OCTAVIAN     BLEWITT. 
"  To  live  \D  hearts  we  leave  l>ehind 
Campbell. 

I. 

'Tis  Sabbath !     Village  Bells  are  tinging 
Their  merry  peal,  and  sweetly  bringing 
Thoughts  of  home  and  youthful  hours, 
When  life's  bright  path  was  strewed  with  flowers. 
They  bring  back  days  that  long  have  past, — 
Ah  !  days  too  full  of  joy  to  last ; — 
When  young  hearts  beat  with  sportive  glee, 
Our  spirits,    as  our  thoughts,  were  free  : 
When  everything  was  bright  and  gay, 
And  winter's  days  seem'd  fresh  as  May : 
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When  the  young  heart  saw  nought  but  gladness, 

And  dreamt  not  of  the  phantom — sadnes.t : 

When,  like  the  Bee,  we  hover'd  o'er 

The  fiesh  green  fields,  and  thought  no  more 

Of  future  hours  than  days  gone  by. 

And  nought  could  bring  a  tear  or  sigh. 


Those  Village  Bells  !     How  long  the  time 
Since  last  I  heard  (heir  merry  chime  ! 
Yes  !  many  a  year  since  then  has  flown, 
And  many  a  friend  is  dead  and  gone : 
The  best  belov'd  is  in  her  tomb, 
Departed  in  her  early  bloom  ; 
And  all  but  memory  has  fled 
Of  days  long  gone,  and  hopes  long  dead ; 
And  now  again  they  meet  my  ear. 
And  still  their  peals  I  love  to  hear, 
Altho'  they  speak  of  days  departed. 
When  all  around  me  joy  imparled  ; 
Altho'  they  make  me  feel  alone 
In  this  bleak  world,   now  dear  to  none, 
A  saddening  tone  of  peace  they  bring, 
And  o'er  my  soul  a  halo  fling ; 
A  pure  and  holy  peace  they  shed. 
And  sanctify  the  living  dead  '. 

Leisure  Hour. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  TAILS  OF  COMETS. 

BY    M.  FAVE.* 

In  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  June  27th,  The  argument  upon  which  M.  Flam- 
1  read,  not  ,without  surprise,  a  note  by  marion  depends  recurs  to  the  idea  (hat 
M.  Flammarion,  in  which  the  learned  the  comet  carries  its  tail  as  a  sort  of 
author  throws  doubt  upon  the  materiality  brush  continuous  with  itself.  He  con - 
of  the  tails  of  comets,  and  the  existence  eludes  that  the  extremity  of  (his  brush 
of  the  repulsive  force  which  produces  must  sweep  through  space  wi(h  the 
them,  a  force  the  principal  charac(ers  of  frightful  velocity  of  16,000  leagues  per 
which  were  formerly  indicated  by  me.  second  ;  and  in  consequence  the  above- 
It  is  curious  that  these  denials  appear  mentioned  brush  is  not  a  body,  but  an 
in  the  same  number  of  the  Comptes  appearance,  a  sort  of  luminous  phantom 
.^ffii&j  as  the  spectroscopic  observations  due  to  the  excitation  of  the  ether  situ- 
of  MM.  Muggins,  Wolf,  and  ThoUon,  ated  behind  the  comet, 
which  show  in  the  analysis  of  the  light  This  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  uf 
of  the  present  comet  the  super-position  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  problems  of 
of  two  spectra,  evidently  due  to  the  our  epoch.  There  is  not  an  astronomer 
presence  of  material  molecules,  some  rc-  who  believes  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is 
fleeting  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  others  a  rigid  whole  attached  to  the  nucleus  : 
also  emitting  a  light  of  their  own.  one  might  as  well  imagine  that  (he 
Moreover,  this  is  what  spectrum  analy  smoke  of  a  steamboat  that  started  from 
sis  has  proved  for  all  comets,  without  Havre,  and  that  one  sees  arriving  at 
exception.  New  York,  has  crossed    the    Atlantic 

with  the  vessel.    It  is  two  centuries  since 

Newton  explained  these  matters  by  show- 
ing that  each  section  of  the  tail  taketi  at 
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a  given  moment  was  abandoned  by  the  4.  Lastly,  this  force  vaties  inversely 

head  at  an  antecedent  period — a  period  to  the  square  of  (he  distance,  like  the 

more  distant  in  proportion  as  the  sec-  intensity  of  light  and  heat.     This  is  the 

tion  itself  is  fuither  removed  from  the  sole  point  of  resemblance  between  the 

nucleus.      Each  of  these  sections  has  two- forces  which  the  sun  exerts  simul- 

followed,  in  space,  an  orbit  absolutely  taneously  upon  all  bodies,  one  which  is 

diffeient  from  that  of  the  head  of  the  connected  with  its  mass,  and  therefore 

comet  ;  and  the  tail,  in  its  entirety,  is  invariable,  the  other  with  its    physical 

nothing  but  the  envelope  of  the  positions  condition  and  consequently  transitory, 

occupied  at    a    given  moment   by   the  This  latter  force  necessarily  affecls  the 

series  of  puffs  of  coinetary  matter  sue-  planets  and  their  satellites  as  well  as  the 

cessively  emitted  and  driven  off  on  the  comets.    The  firstof  the  four  characters 

preceding  days,  without  there  being  be-  that  I  have  just  indicated  will  explain 

tween  them  any  other  connection  than  how  its  action  upon  the  planets,  which 

the  velocity  of  translation  which  they  are  of  incomparably  greater  density,  has 

possessed  in  common  at  their  points  of  hitherto  escaped  (he  notice  of  astrono- 

departure.  meis.     It  is   a  problem  reserved  for  a 

Calculation  applies  perfectly  to  these  comparatively  near  future. 
singular  but  by  no  means  mysterious  It  is  exerted  also  upon  our  planet  at 
phenomena.  Bessel  furnished  their  for-  the  boundaries  of  our  atmosphere,  but 
mula,  which  enables  us  to  determine  by  its  meteorological  effects  are  masked  by 
the  curvature  of  the  tail  the  intensity  of  those  of  solar  radiation,  which  is  much 
the  force  that  produced  it.  Quite  re-  more  powerful,  and  the  period  of  which 
cently  Mr.  firedichin,  director  of  the  is  exactly  the  same.  I  have  at  least  en- 
Observatory  at  Moscow,  has  obtained  deavored  to  demons(ra(e  its  presence 
from  it  most  interesting  results.  around  us  by  the  action  of  incandescent 

As  to  this  force  which  M.  Flammarion  laminx  upon  very  rarefied  matter,  which 
denies,  although  in  every  comet  we  see  I  rendered  visible  by  means  of  electrical 
its  effects  marked  in  the  heavens  in  currents.  In  this  great  difiicullies  are 
gigantic  features,  it  is  certain  that  mat-  met  with,  which  will  not  surprise  any 
lers  go  on  as  if  the  sun  was  endowed  one  who  considers  the  trouble  it  has 
with  two  actions — one  attractive,  belong-  taken  to  compel  even  attraction  to 
ing  to  its  mass,  the  other  repulsive,  due  manifest  itself  about  us  between  neigh- 
to  its  electric  (Olbers),  magneti-polar  boring  bodies. 
(Bessel),  or  calorific  (Faye)  state.  We  •  *  •  •  • 
may  dispute  its  essence,  or  its  physical  In  conclusion,  I  would  indicate  that 
nature,  but  not  its  mechanical  charac-  the  simultaneous  existence  of  several 
ters,  as  I  have  delined  them,  because  tails,  with  very  different  curvatures,  is 
these  characters  result  from  the  observed  one  of  (he  most  striking  verifications  of 
facts,  namely  :  the  characters  above  assigned  to  the  re- 

I.  This  repulsive  force  is  not  propor-  pulsive  force.  These  multiple  tails  are 
tionate  to  the  masses,  like  attraction,  but  not  exceptional  as  was  formerly  sup- 
to  the  surfaces.  Hence  it  produces  the  posed  ;  their  presence  is  a  fact  which 
more  marked  effects  in  proportion  as  the  tends  to  become  generalized  as  comets 
matters  subjected  to  it  are  less  dense.  are  observed  with  very  powerful  instru- 

a.   This  force  is  not  exerted  through  ments.    It  is  true  that  the  present  comet 

all   matter,   like   attr'action ;    it    is   on  seems  to  have  only  one,  but  this  is  no 

the  contrary  weakened,  or  even  arrest-  doubt  due  to  our  being  at  no  great  dis- 

ed,  by  the  interposition  of  the  smallest  tance  from  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  the 

screen.  plane  in  which  all  the  tails  are  formed, 

3.  It  is  not  propagated  instantaneously,  so  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  (hey 

like  attraction,  but  giadually,  like  light  are  projected  one  upon  the  other.     It  is 

and  heat.     It  results  from  this  that  its  for  the  same  reason  that  the' tail  of  the 

action  upon  a  point  in  motion  is  not  ex-  present  comet  is  apparently  straight.     If 

erted  in  the  same  direction  as  attraction,  instead  of  seeing  it  edgewise  we  saw  in 

even  though  the  two  forces  emanate  from  face,  its  natural  curvature  would  strike 

the  same  body.  all  eyes. — Popular  Science  Review. 
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BY   PROF.    ARCHIBALD   GEIKIE. 

The  traveller  by  railway  across  ihe  than  twice  that  altitude.  From  the  base 
American  continent,  after  traversing  of  this  great  mountain-wall  the  counliy 
several  hundred  miles  of  barren  plain  stretches  westward  as  a  vast  desert 
and  sandy  desert,  finds  at  last  that  the  plain,  in  a  slight  depression  o(  which 
line  begins  sensibly  to  descend.  The  lies  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  By  industii- 
panling  engine  moves  along  with  in-  ously  making  use  of  the  drainage  from 
creasing  ease  and  diminished  noise  as  it  their  mountain  barrier,  the  Mormons 
enters  a  long  valley  that  leads  out  of  the  have  converted  the  strip  of  land  between 
western  plains,  sweeping  by  the  base  of  the  base  of  the  heights  and  the  edge  of 
high  cliffs,  past  the  mouths  of  narrow  the  water  into  fertile  fields  and  well- 
lateral  valleys,    crossing  and  rccrossing  kept  gardens. 

the  water -courses  by  shm  creaking  Everybody  knows  that  the  Great  Basin 
bridges  ;  now  in  a  deep  cutting,  now  in  has  no  outlet  to  the  ocean  ;  yet  nobody 
a  short  tunnel,  it  brings  picturesque  can  see  the  scene  with  his  own  eyes  and 
glimpses  into  view  in  such  quick  succes-  refuse  to  admit  the  senseof  strange  dov- 
sion  as  almost  to  weary  the  eye  that  tries  elty  with  which  it  fills  his  mind.  One's 
10  scan  them  as  they  ^ass.  After  the  first  desire  is  naturally  to  get  to  the  lake. 
dusty  monotonous  prairie,  to  see  and  From  a  distance  it  looks  blue  enough, 
hear  the  rush  of  roaring  rivers,  to  catch  and  not  different  from  other  sheets  of 
sight  of  waterfalls,  leaping  down  the  water.  But  on  a  nearer  view  its  shore 
crags,  scattered  pine-trees  crowning  the  is  seen  to  be  a  level  plain  of  salt-crusted 
heights,  and  green  meadows  carpeting  mud.  So  gently  does  this  plain  slip 
the  valleys,  to  find,  too,  that  every  mile  under  the  water  that  the  actual  margin 
brings  you  further  into  a  region  of  cul-  of  the  lake  is  not  very  sharply  drawn, 
tivated  fields  and  cheerful  homesteads,  The  water  has  a  heavy,  motionless,  life- 
is  a  pleasure  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  less  aspect,  and  is  practically  destitute 
fite  Mormons  have  given  a  look  of  long-  of  living  creatures  of  every  kind.  Fish 
settled  comfort  to  these  valleys.  Fields,  are  found  in  the  rivers  leading  into  the 
orchards,  and  hedgerows,  with  neat  farm  lake,  but  into  the  lake  itself  they  pever 
buildings  and  gardens  full  of  flowers,  re-  venture.  Nor  did  we  see  any  of  the 
mind  one  of  bits  of  the  old  country  rather  abundant  bird-life  that  would  have  been 
than  of  the  bare,  flowerless  settlements  visible  on  a  fresh-water  lake  of  such 
in  the  West.  But  the  sight  of  a  group  dimensions.  There  was  a  stillness  in 
of  Chinamen  here  and  there  at  work  on  the  air  and  on  the  water  befitting  the 
the  line  dispels  the  momentary  illusion,  strange  desert  aspect  of  the  scenery. 

Winding  rapidly  down  a  succession  of  After  looking  at  the  water  for  a  little, 
gorges  or  caflons  (for  every  valley  in  the  the  next  step  was  of  course  to  get  into 
West  seems  to  be  known  as  a  caHon),  it.  The  Mormons  and  Gentiles  of  Salt 
the  traveller  finds  at  last  that  he  has  en-  Lake  City  make  good  use  of  their  lake 
lered  the  "Great  Basin"  of  North  for  bathing  purposes.  At  convenient 
America,  and  has  arrived  near  the  mar-  points  they  have  thrown  out  wooden 
gin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Looking  piers,  provided  with  dressing-rooms  and 
back,  he  perceives  that  the  route  by  hot-water  apparatus.  Betaking  ourselves 
which  he  has  come  is  one  of  many  trans-  to  one  of  these  erections,  my  companioa 
verse  valleys,  hollowed  out  of  the  flanks  and  I  were  soon  fitted  out  in  bathing 
of  the  noble  range  of  the  Wahsatch  costumes  of  approved  pattern,  and  de- 
Mountains.  This  range  serves  at  once  scending  into  the  lake,  at  once  realized 
as  the  western  boundary  of  the  plateau  the  heaviness  of  the  water.  In  walking, 
country  and  as  the  eastern  rim  of  the  the  leg  that  is  lifted  o9  the  bottom  seems 
Great  Basin,  into  which  it  plunges  as  a  somehow  bent  on  rising  to  the  surface, 
colossal  rampart  from  an  average  height  and  some  exertion  is  needed  to  force  it 
of  some  4000  feet  above  the  plain,  though  down  again  to  the  mud  below  One 
some  of  its  isolated  summits  rise  to  more  suddenly  feels  top-heavy,  and  seems  to 
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need  special  care  not  to  turn  feet  upper-  amount  of  water  poured  into  the  lake 

most.     The  extreme  sliallowness  of  the  nearly    balances    ihe    amount    iost  by 

lake  is  also  soon  noticed.      We  found  evaporation,  so  that  .on  the  whole  the 

ourselves  at  first  barely  over  the  knees  ;  level  of  the  lake  is  maintained.     There 

so  we  proceeded  to  march  into  the  lake,  are,  however,  oscillations  of  level,  de- 

After  a  long  journey,   so  long   that   it  pendent,  no  doubt,  upon  variations  of 

seemed  we  ought  to  be  almost  out  of  rainfall.     When  the  lake  was  surveyed 

sight  of  the  shore,  we  were  scarcely  up  by  the  Forlieth  Parallel  Survey  in  1873, 

to  the  waist.     At   its  deepest  part  the  its  surface  was  found  to  be  eleven  feet 

lake  is  not  more  than  about  ^fty  feet  in  higher  than  it  was  in  1866.      During  the 

depth.     Yet  it  measures  eighty  miles  in  last  few  years,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

lenf^h,  by  about  thirty-two  miles  in  ex-  lake  has  beeu  diminishing.     The  Mor- 

treme  breadth.     We  made  some  experi-  mons  have  had  to  build  additions  to  the 

ments  in  flotation,  but  always  with  the  ends  of  their  bathing  piera,  from  which 

uncomfortable  feeling  that  our  bodies  the  water  has  receded.     There  has  been 

were  not   properly  ballasted    for  such  considerable  anxiety  too  at  Salt   Lake 

water,  and  that  we  might  roll   over  or  City  on  the  subject  of  the  diminished 

turn  round  head  downmost  at  any  roo-  rainfall,  which  has  seriously  alifected  the 

ment     It  is  quite  possible  to  float  in  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and  oUicr 

sitting  posture  with  the  hands  brought  purposes. 

round  the  knees  As  one  of  the  risks  of  That  the  aspect  of  this  part  at  least  of 
these  experiments,  moreover,  the  water  the  Great  Basin  was  formerly  widely 
would  now  and  then  get  into  our  eyes,  different  is  conclusively  proved  by  some 
or  find  out  any  half-healed  wound  which  singular  features,  which  are  among  the 
the  blazing  sun  of  the  previous  weeks  flrst  to  attract  the  notice  even  of  the 
had  inflicted  upon  our  faces.  So  rapid  non- scientific  traveller  as  he  journeys 
is  the  evaporation  in  the  dry  air  of  this  round  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Along 
region  that  the  skin  after  being  wetted  the  flanks  of  the  surrounding  mountains  . 
is  almost  immediately  crusted  with  salt,  there  runs  a  group  of  parallel  level  lines, 
I  noticed,  too,  that  the  wooden  steps  so  level  indeed  that  when  flrst  seen  they 
leading  up  to  the  pier  were  bung  with  suggest  some  extensive  system  of  care- 
slender  stalactites  of  salt  from  the  drip  fully  engineered  water-ways.  On  a  far 
of  the  bathers.  After  being  pickled  in  larger  scale  they  are  the  equivalents  of 
this  fashion  we  had  the  luxury  of  wash-  our  well-known  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen 
ing  the  salt  crust  off  with  the  douche  of  Roy.  Mile  after  mile  they  can  be  fol- 
hot'water  wherewith  every  dressing-  lowed,  winding  in  and  out  along  the 
room  is  provided.  mountain  declivities,  here  and  tliete  ex- 
It  was  strange  to  reflect  that  the  varied  panding  where  a  streamlet  has  pushed 
beauty  of  the  valleys  in  the  neighboring  out  a  cone  of  detritus,  and  again  nar- 
mountains,  with  their  meadows,  clumps  rowing  to  hardly  perceptible  selvages 
of  Cottonwood  trees,  and  rushing  along  steeper  rocky  faces,  but  ahvays 
streams,  should  lead  into  this  lifeless  keeping  their  horizontalily  and  their 
stagnant  sea.  One  could  not  contem-  proper  distance  from  each  other.  That 
plate  the  scene  without  a  strong  interest  these  terraces  are  former  shore-lines  of 
m  the  history  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  lake  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  high- 
The  details  of  this  history  have  been  ad-  est  of  them  is  940  feet  above  the  present 
mirably  worked  out  by  Mr.  G,  K.  Gil-  surface  of  the  lake,  which  is  4250  feet 
bert.  Theoretically,  we  infer  that  the  above  the  sea.  Hence  when  the  lake 
salt  lakes  of  continental  basins  were  at  stood  at  the  line  of  that  terrace,  its  sur- 
first  fresh,  and  have  become  salt  by  the  face  was  5190  feet  above  sealevel. 
secular  evaporation  of  their  waters,  and  Now  it  has  been  found  that  the  highest 
consequent  concentration  of  the  salt  terrace  corresponds  with  a  gap  in  the 
washed  by  them  out  of  their  various  rim  of  the  basin,  lying  considerably  to 
drainage  basins.  But  in  the  case  of  the  the  north  of  the  existing  margin  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Ihe  successive  stages  lake.  Consequently,  when  the  lake 
of  this  long  process  have  been  actually  stood  at  its  highest  level,  it  had  an  out- 
traced  in  the  records  left  behind  on  the  let  northward  into  the  Snake  River, 
surface  of  the  groimd.     At  present  the  draining  into  the  Pacific  Oceai^   and 
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must  thus  have  been  fresh.  Moreover,  great  heat,  and,  I  suppose,  in  part  also, 
search  in  the  deposits  of  the  highest  ter-  of  a  diminished  snowfall,  the  snow  had 
race  has  brought,  to  light  convincing  almost  entirely  disappeared.  But  aoy 
proof  of  the  freshness  of  the  water  at  cause  which  could  lower  the  mean  sum- 
that  lime,  for  numerous  shells  have  been  mer  temperature  a  few  degrees  would 
found  belonging  to  lacustrine  species,  keep  a  permanent  snow-cap  on  the  sum- 
At  its  greatest  development  the  lake  mits,  and  a  little  further  decrease  would 
must  have  been  vastly  larger  than  now  send  glaciers  down  the  valleys.  That 
— a  hu^  inland  sea  of  fresh  water  lying  glaciers  formerly  did  descend  from  the 
on  the  western  side  of  thecontinent,'and  central  masses  of  the  Wahsatch  range  is 
quite  comparable  with  some  of  the  great  put  beyond  question  by  thtf  scored  and 
lakes  on  the  eastern  side.  It  measured  polished  rocks,  and  the  huge  piles  of 
about  30a  miles  from  north  to  south,  moraine  detritus  which  they  have  left 
and  180  miles  in  extreme  width  from  behind  them.  These  phenomena  have 
east  to  west.  Into  this  great  reservoir  been  well  described  by  the  geologists  of 
of  fresh  water,  fishes  from  the  tributary  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  and  I  could 
rivers  no  doubt  freely  entered,  so  that  fully  confirm  their  observations.  But  I 
on  the  whole  a  community  of  species  further  noticed  at  the  Little  Cotton- 
would  be  established  throughout  the  wood  Caflon  that  the  moraines  descend 
basin.  But  when,  owing  to  diminution  to  the  edge  of  the  highest  terrace,  and 
of  the  rainfall,  the  lake  no  longer  pos-  that  the  glacial  rubbish  forms  part  of  the 
sessed  an  outlet,  and  in  the  course  of  alluvial  deposits  there.  Hence  we  may 
ages  grew  gradually  salt,  it  became  unlit  infer  that  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  ex- 
for  the  support  of  life.  Ever  since  this  tension  of  the  lake  the  Wahsatch  Moun- 
degree  of  salinity  was  reached  the  rivers  tains  were  3  range  of  snowy  alps,  from 
have  been  cut  off  from  any  communica-  which  glaciers  descended  to  the  edge  of 
tion  with  each  other.  These  are  pre-  the  water.  Salt  Lake  City,  being  nearly 
cisely  the  conditions  which  the  naturalist  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with 
most  desires  in  tracing  the  progress  of  Naples,  the  change  to  the  former  topog- 
change  in  animal  forms.  During  a  raphy  would  be  somewhat  as  if  a  loftier 
period  which,  in  a  geological  sense,  is  range  of  glacier-bearing  Apennines  were 
comparatively  short,  but  which,  meas-  to  rise  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
ured  by  years,  must  be  of  long  duration.  One  leading  object  of  our  journey 
each  river-basin  has  been  an  isolated  was  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Yellow- 
area,  with  its  own  peculiarities  of  rock-  stone— that  region  of  geysers,  mud  vol- 
structure,  slope,  vegetation,  character  of  canoes,  hot  springs  and  sinter-beds, 
water,  food,  and  other  conditions  of  en-  which  the  United  States  Congress,  with 
vironment  that  tell  so  poweifully  on  the  wise  forethought,  has  set  apart  from  set- 
evolution  of  organic  types.  A  begin-  tlement  and  reserved  for  the  instruction 
ning  has  been  made  in  working  out  the  of  the  people.  In  a  few  years  this  part 
natural  history  of  these  basins;  but  of  the  continent  will  no  doubt  be  readily 
much  patient  labor  will  be  needed  before  accessible  by  rail  and  coach.  At  the 
the  story  can  be  adequately  told.  There  time  of  our  visit  it  was  still  difficult  of 
are  probably  few  areas  in  the  world  approach.  We  heard  on  the  way  the 
which  offer  to  the  student  of  evolution  most  ominous  tales  of  Indian  atrocities 
30  promising  a  field  of  research.  committed  only  a  year  or  two  before, 
In  the  course  of  my  brief  sojourn  in  and  were  warned  to  be  prepared  for 
the  region,  I  made  an  observation  of  something  of- the  kind  in  our  turn.  So 
some  interest  in  regard  to  the  history  of  it  was  with  a  little  misgiving  as  to  the 
the  former  wide  enlargement  of  the  prudence  of  the  undertaking  that  we 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  Wahsatch  Moun-  struck  off  from  the  line  of  the  Union 
tains,  which  rise  so  picturesquely  above  Pacific  Railway  at  Ogden  and  turned  our 
the  narrow  belt  of  Mormon  cultivarion  faces  to  the  north.  Ogden  is  the  centre 
between  their  base  and  the  edge  of  the  at  which  the  railway  from  Salt  Lake 
water,  have  their  higher  parts  more  or  City  and  that  from  Northern  Utah  and 
less  covered,  or  at  least  streaked,  with  Idaho  join  the  main  trans-continental 
snow,,  even  in  midsummer,  though  at  line.  The  first  part  of  the  journey 
the  time  of  my  visit,  by  reason  of  the  passed  pleasantly  enough,^  The  track  is 
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a  very  narrow  one,  and  the  carriages  are  snow  fell,  and  the  mountain  crests  had 
piopo  It  ion  ately  small.  We  started  in  their  first  whiteningfor  the  season  as  we 
the  evening;,  and  sitting  at  the  end  of  caught  sight  of  them,  peak  beyond  peak, 
the  last  car,  enjoyed  the  glories  of  a  far  up  into  the  southern  horizon.  Night 
sunset  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Next  had  fallen  when  we  crossed  the  Madison 
day  about  noon  brought  us  to  the  end  of  Rtver  below  its  last  caflon,  and  further 
the  railway  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  progress  became  impossible.  There  was 
black  basalt  and  loose  sand,  with  a  tor-  a  "  ranch,"  or  cattle-farm,  not  far  off, 
nado  blowing  the  hot  desert  dust  in  where  our  companion  had  slept  before, 
blinding  clouds  through  the  air.  It  was  and  where  he  proposed  that  we  should 
the  oddest  "terminus"  conceivable,  demand  quarters  forthe  night.  A  good- 
consisling  of  about  a  score  of  wooden  natured  welcome  reconciled  us  to  rough 
booths  stuck  down  at  random,  with  rows  fare  and  hard  beds. 
of  freight  wagons  mixed  up  among  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  we 
them,  and  a  miscellaneous  population  at  length  reached  Boseman,  the  last  col- 
of  a  thoroughly  Western  kind.  In  a  lection  of  houses  between  us  and  the 
fortnight  afterward  the  railway  would  be  Yellowstone.  A  few  miles  beyond  it 
opened  some  fifty  miles  further  north,  stands  Fort  Ellis,  a  post  of  the  United 
anS  the  whole  town  and  its  inhabitants  States  army,  built  to  command  an  im- 
would  then  move  to  the  new  terminus,  portant  pass  from  the  territory  to  the 
Some  weeks  afterward,  indeed,  we  re-  east  still  haunted  by  Indians.  Through 
turned  by  rail  over  the  same  track,  and  the  kind  (hough tfulnessnf  my  friend  Dr. 
the  only  traces  of  our  mushroom  town  Hayden,  I  had  been  provided  with  let- 
were  the  tin  biscuit -boxes,  preserved-  ters  of  introduction  from  the  authorities 
meat  cans,  and  other  debris  scattered  at  Washington  to  the  commandants  of 
about  on  (he  deseit  and  t^o  heavy  for  posts  in  the  West.  I  found  my  arrival 
the  wind  to  disperse.  expected  at  Fort  Ellis,  and  the  quarter- 
With  this  cessation  of  the  railway  all  roaster  happened  himself  to  have  come 
comfort  in  travelling  utterly  disap-  down  to  Boseman.  Before  the  end  of 
peaied.  A  "  stage,"  loaded  inside  and  the  afternoon  we  were  once  more  in 
outside  with  packages,  but  supposed  to  comfort  under  his  friendly  roof.  And 
be  capable  of  carrying  eight  passengers  here  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  at 
besides,  was  now  to  be  our  mode  of  Boseman  which  brought  out  one  of  the 
conveyance  over  the  bare,  burning,  characteristics  of  travel  in  America,  and 
treeless,  and  roadless  desert.  The  particularly  in  the  West.  It  may  be 
recollection  of  those  two  days  and  nights  supposed  that  after  so  long  and  so  dusty 
stands  out  as  a  kind  of  nightmare,  i  a  journey  our  boots  were  not  without  the 
gladly  omit  further  reference  to  them,  need  of  being  blacked.  Having  had 
There  should  have  been  a  third  day  and  luncheon  at  the  hotel,  I  inquired  of  the 
night,  but  by  what  proved  a  fortunate  waiter  where  I  should  go  to  get  this 
accident  we  escaped  this  prolongation  of  done.  He  directed  me  to  the  clerk  in 
the  horror.  Reaching  Virginia  City  (!)  the  office.  On  making  my  request  to 
a  collection  of  miserable  wooden  houses,  this  formidable  personage,  seated  at  his 
many  of  them  deserted — for  the  gold  of  ledger,  he  quietly  remarked,  without 
the  valley  is  exhausted,  though  many  raising  his  eyes  off  his  pen,  that  he 
Chinese  are  there  working  over  the  old  guessed  I  could  find  the  materials  in  the 
refuse  heaps — we  learned  that  we  were  corner.  And  there,  true  enough,  were 
too  late  for  the  stage  to  Boseman.  blacking-pot  and  brush,  with  which 
Meeting,  however,  a  resident  from  Bose-  every  guest  might  essay  to  polish  his 
man  as  anxious  to  be  there  as  ourselves,  boots  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  In  journey- 
ire  secured  a  cairiage,  and  were  soon  ing  westward  we  had  sometimes  seen  a 
again  in  motion.  By  one  of  the  rapid  placard  stuck  up  in  the  bedrooms  of  the 
meteorological  changes  not  infrequent  at  hotels  to  the  eHect  that  ladies  and  gen- 
such  altitudes,  the  weather,  which  had  tlemen  putting  their  boots  outside  their 
before  been  warm,  and  sometimes  even  doors  must  be  understood  to  do  so  at 
hot,  now  became  for  a  day  or  two  dis-  their  own  risk.  In  the  larger  hotels  a 
agreeably  chilly.  As  we  crossed  a  ridge  shoeblack  is  one  of  the  recognized  func- 
into  the  valley  of  the  Madison  River,  tionaries,  with   his   room  i^^chair  of 
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state  for  those  who  think  it  needful  to  full  of  expectation,  we  bade  adieu,  not 

employ  htro.  without  regret,  to  our  friends  at  Fore 

Of  Fort  Ellis  and  the  officers'  mess  Ellis,  and  set  out  upon  our  quest. 
there,  we  shall  ever  keep  the  pleasantest  The  reader  may  be  reminded  here  that 
memories.  No  Indians  had  now  to  be  the  Yellowstone  River  has  its  head- 
kept  in  Older.  There  was  indeed  noth-  waters  close  to  the  wateished  of  the  con- 
ing to  do  at  the  Fort  save  the  daily  rou-  tinent,  among  the  mountains  which, 
tine  of  military  duty.  A  very  small  in-  branching  out  in  different  directions, 
cident  in  such  circumstances  is  enough  include  the  ranges  of  the  Wind  River, 
to  furnish  amusement  and  conversation  Owl  Creek,  Shoshonee,  the  Teetons, 
for  an  evening.  We  made  an  excursion  and  other  groups  that  have  hardly  yet 
into  the  hills  to  the  south,  and  had  the  received  names.  Its  course  at  first  is 
satisfaction  of  starting  a  black  bear  from  nearly  north,  passing  out  of  the  lake 
a  cover  of  thick  herbage  almost  below  where  its  upper  tributaries  collect  their 
our  feet.  Not  one  of  the  party  hap-  drainage,  through  a  series  of  remarkable 
pened  to  have  brought  a  rifle,  and  the  ani-  caflons,  till  about  the  latitude  of  Fort 
mal  was  rapidly  out  of  reach  of  our  re-  Ellis,  after  which  it  bends  round  to  the 
volvers,  as  he  raced  up  the  steep  side  of  eastward,  and  eventually  falls  into  the 
the  valley,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Missouri.  We  struck  the  river  just 
crags  and  caves  of  limestone  at  the  top.  above  its  lowest  caflon  in  Montana.     It 

Being  assured  that   the  Yellowstone  is  there  already  a  noble  stream,  winding 

country    was    perfectly    safe,   that    we  through  a  broad  alluvial  valley,  flanked 

should  probably  see  no  Indians  at  all,  with  hills  on   either  side,  those  on  the 

and  that  any  who  might  cross  our  path  right  or  east  bank  towering  up  into  one 

belonged  to  friendly  tribes,  and  being  of  the  noblest   ranges    of    the  Rocky 

further  anxious  to  avoid  having  to  re-  Mountains.       Here,  as  well  as   on    the 

turn  and  repeat  that  dismal  stage  jour-  Madison,  we  met  with  illustrations  on  a 

ney,  we  arranged  to  travel  through  the  magnificent  scale  of  the  general  law  of 

"Yellowstone  Park,"  as  it  is  termed,  valley  structure,  that  every  gorge  formed 

and  through   the  mountains   encircling  by  the  convergence  of  the  hills  on  either 

the  head-waters  of  the  Snake  River,  so  side  has  an  expansion  of  the  valley  into 

as  to   strike   the  railway  not  far  from  a  lake-like  plain  on. its  upper  side.     For 

where  we  had  left  it.     This  involved  a  several  hours  we  rode  along  this  plain 

ride   of   somewhere    about    300     miles  among  mounds  of  detritus,  grouped  in 

through    a   mountainous    region  still  in  that    crescent -shaped     arrangement    so 

its  aboriginal  loneliness.     By  the  care  characieiistic  of  glacier  moraines.  Large 

of  Lieutenant  Alison,  the  quartermaster  blocks  of  crystalline  rock,  quite  unlike 

of   the  fort,  and   the  liberality   of  the  the  volcanic  masses  along  which  we  were 

army  authorities,    we    were    furnished  travelling,  lay  tossed  about  among  the 

with  horses  and  a  pack-train  of  mules,  mounds.     One  mass  in  particular,  lying 

under   an    escort   of  two   men,  one   of  far  off  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  looked 

whom,    Jack   Bean   by   name,   had  for  at  first  like  a  solitary  cottage.     Crossing 

many    years    lived    among     the     wilds  to  it,  however,  we  found  it  to  be  only  a 

through  which  we  were  to  pass,  as  trap-  huge    erratic    of    the    usual     granitoid 

per  and  miner  by  turns  ;   the  other,  a  gneiss.     There  could  be  no  doubt  about 

soldier  in  the  cavalry  detachment  at  the  the  massiveness  of  (he  glaciers  that  once 

Fort,  went  by  the  name  of  "Andy,"  filled  up  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone, 

and  acted  as  cook  and  leader  of  the  The  moraine  mounds  extend  across  the 

mules.      The  smaller    the    party,   the  plain  and  mount  the  bases  of  the  hills 

quicker  could  we  get  through  the  moun-  on  either  side.     The  glacier  which  shed 

tains,  and  as  rapidity  of  movement  was  them  must  consequently  have  been  here 

necessary,  we  gl.idly  availed  ourselves  of  a  mile  or  more  in  breath.     All  the  way 

the  quartermaster's  arrangements.     Pro-  up  the  valley  we  were  on  the  outlook 

visions  were  taken  in  quantity  sufficient  for  evidence  as  to  the  thickness  of  the 

for  the  expedition,  but  it  was  expected  ice,  which   might  be    revealed   by   the 

we  should  be  able  to  add  to  our  larder  height  at  whicheithertransported  blocks 

an  occasional  haunch    of  antelope  or  had  been  stranded,  or  a  polished  and 

elk,  which  in  good  time  we  did.     So,  striated  surface  had  been  Mt  upon  the 
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rocks  of  the  valley.  We  were  fortunate  our  ascent  we  obtained  proof  that  the 
ID  meeting  with  evidence  of  both  kinds,  thickness  was  even  greater  than  this,  for 
I  shall  not  Soon  forget  my  aslonish-  we  found  that  the  ice  had  perched  blocks 
ment  on  entering  the  second  caHon.  of  granite  and  gneiss  on  the  sides  of  the 
We  had  made  our  first  camp  some  way  volcanic  hills  not  less  than  1600  feet 
further  down,  and  before  striking  the  about  the  present  plain  of  the  liver,  and 
tent  in  the  morning  had  mounted  the  that  it  not  merely  filled  up  the  main  val- 
hills  on  the  left  side  and  observed  how  ley,  but  actually  overrode  the  bounding 
the  detiilus  (glacial  detritus,  as  we  be-  hills  so  as  to  pass  into  some  of  the  adja- 
lieved  it  to  be)  had  been  rearranged  and  cent  valleys.  That  glaciers  once  nestled 
spread  out  into  terraces,  either  by  the  in  these  mountains  might  have  been 
nrer  when  at  a  much  higher  level  than  readily  anticipated,  but  it  was  important 
that  at  which  it  now  flows,  or  by  a  lake  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  their  former 
which  evidently  once  filled  up  the  broad  existence,  and  to  show  that  they  attained 
expansion  of  the  valley  between  the  two  such  a  magnitude- 
lowest  caSons.  We  were  prepared,  The  glaciers,  however,  were  after  all 
therefore,  for  the  discovery  of  still  more  an  unexpected  or  incidental  kind  of 
striking  proof  of  the  power  and  magni-  game.  We  were  really  on  the  trail  of 
lude  of  the  old  glaciers,  but  never  an-  volcanic  productions,  and  devoted  most 
ticipated  that  so  gigantic  and  perfect  a  of  our  time  to  the  hunt  after  them.  The 
piece  of  icework  as  the  second  caflon  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  is  of  high  an- 
was  in  store  for  us.  From  a  narrow  tiquity.  It  has  been  excavated  partly 
gorge,  the  sides  of  which  rise  to  heights  out  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  partly 
of  1000  feet  or  more,  (he  river  darts  out  out  of  later  stratilied  formations,  and 
into  the  plain  which  we  had  been  travers-  partly  out  of  masses  of  lava  that  have 
ing.  The  rocky  sides  of  this  ravine  are  been  erupted duringa  long  succession  of 
smoothly  polished  and  striated  from  the  ages.  Here  and  there  it  has  been  in- 
bottom  up  apparently  to  the  top.  Some  vaded  by  streams  of  basalt,  which  have 
of  the  detached  knobs  of  schist  rising  subsequently  been  laboriously  cut 
out  of  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  through  by  the  river.  In  the  whole 
caBon  were  as  fresh  in  their  ice-polish  course  of  our  journey  through  the  vol- 
as  if  the  glacier  had  only  recently  re-  canic  region  we  found  that  the  oldest 
tired  from  them.  The  scene  reminded  lavas  were  trachytes  and  their  allies, 
me  more  of  the  valley  of  the  Aar  above  while  the  youngest  were  as  invariably 
the  Grimsel  than  of  any  other  European  basalts,  the  interval  between  the  eiup- 
glacier- ground.  As  we  rode  up  the  gorge,  tion  of  the  two  kinds  having  sometimes 
with  here  and  there  just  room  to  pass  been  long  enough  to  permit  the  older  . 
between  the  rushing  river  and  the  rocky  rocks  to  be  excavated  into  gorges  before 
declivity,  we  could  trace  the  ice-worn  the  emission  of  the  more  recent.  Even 
bosses  of  schist  far  up  the  heights  till  the  youngest,  however,  must  have  been 
they  lost  themselves  among  the  pines,  poured  out  a  long  while  ago,  for  they. 
The  frosts  of  winter  are  slowly  effacing  too,  have  been  deeply  trenched  by  the 
the  surfaces  sculptured  by  the  vanished  slow  erosive  power  of  running  water, 
glacier.  Huge  angular  blocks  are  from  But  the  volcanic  fires  are  not  yet  wholly 
lime  to  time  detached  from  the  crags  extinguished  in  the  region.  No  lava, 
arid  join  the  piles  of  detritus  at  the  bot-  indeed,  is  now  emitted,  but  there  are 
torn.  But  where  the  ice-polished  sur-  plentiful  proofs  of  the  great  heat  that 
faces  are  not  much  traversed  with  joints  still  exists  but  a  short  way  below  the  sur- 
they  have  a  marvellous  power  of  endur-  face. 

ance.      Hence  they  may  have  utterly        Quitting  the  moraine  mounds  of  the 

disappeared  from  one  part  of  a  rock-  Yellowstone  Valley,   which    above   the 

face  and  remain  perfectly  preserved  on  second  caRon  become  still  more  abun- 

another  adjoining   part.     There  could  dant  and  perfect,  we  ascended  the  tribu- 

be  no  doubt  now  that  the  Yellowstone  tary  known   as   Gardiner's   River,  and 

glacier  was  massive  enough  to  fill  up  the  camped   in   view    of    the    hot   springs, 

second  caflon  to  the  brim,  that  is  to  say.  The  first  glimpse  of  this  singular  scene, 

it  must  have  been  there  at  least  Soo  or  caught  from   the   crest   of    a  dividing 

1000  feet  thick.     But  in  the  course  of  ridge,    recalls    the    terminatioa  .^^^P 
Nmr  SoiM.— Vou  XXXV.,  No.  i  9  -  it-Ji-jyu. 
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glacier,     A     mass  of  snowy  whiteness  sometimes  very  t;Teat.     We  used  to  rise 

firolrudes  from  a  laletal  pine-clad  val-  about  daybreak  and  repair  to  the  ncar- 
ey,  and  presents  a  steep  front  to  the  est  brook  or  river  for  ablution.  Some- 
narrow  plain  at  its  base.  The  contrast  times  a  crust  of  ice  would  be  found  on 
between  it  and  the  sombre,  hue  of  the  the  pools.  One  night  indeed  the  ther- 
pines  all  round  heightens  the  resem-  mometer  fell  to  19°,  and  my  sponge, 
blance  of  its  form  and  aspect  to  a  mass  lying  in  its  bag  inside  our  tent,  was 
of  ice.  It  is  all  solid  rock,  however,  solidly  frozen  so  that  I  could  have  broken 
deposited  by  the  hot  water,  which,  issu-  it  with  my  hammer.  The  camping 
ing  from  innumerable  openings  down  ground,  selected  where  wood,  water,  and 
the  valley,  has  in  course  of  time  filled  it  forage  for  the  animals  could  be  had 
up  with  this  white  sinter.  Columns  of  together,  was  usually  reached  by  about 
steam  rising  from  the  mass  bore  witness,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  that 
even  at  a  distance,  to  the  nature  of  the  we  had  still  several  hours  of  daylight  for 
locality.  We  wandered  over  this  sJngu-  sketching,  or  any  exploration  which  the 
lar  accumulation,  each  of  us  searching  locality  seemed  to  invite.  About  sunset 
for  a  pool  coot  enough  to  be  used  as  a  Andy'slirehadcookedour  dinner,  which 
bath,  I,  found  one  where  the  water,  we  set  out  on  the  wooden  box  that  held 
after  quitting  its  conduit,  made  a  circuit  our  cooking  implements.  Then  came 
round  a  basin  of  sinter,  and  in  so  doing  the  camp-fire  stories,  of  which  our  com- 
cooled  down  sufficiently  to  let  one  sit  in  panions  had  a  sufficient  supply.  Andy, 
it.  The  top  of  the  mound  and  indeed  in  particular,  would  never  be  outdone, 
those  parts  of  the  deposit  generally  from  Nothing  marvellous  was  told  that  he 
which  the  water  has  retreated  and  which  could  not  instantly  cap  with  something 
are  therefore  dry  and  exposed  to  the  more  wonderful  still  that  had  happened 
weather,  are  apt  to  crack  into  thin  shells  in  his  own  experience.  What  distances 
or  to  crumble  into  white  powder.  But  he  had  ridden  !  What  hair-breadth 
along  the  steep  front,  fiom  which  most  escapes  from  Indians  he  had  gone 
of  the  springs  escape,  the  water  collects  through  !  What  marvels  of  nature  he 
into  basins  at  many  different  levels,  had  seen  !  And  all  the  while,  as  the 
Each  of  these  basins  has  the  most  ex-  tales  went  round  and  the  fire  burned  low 
quisitely  fretted  rim.  It  is  at  their  mar-  or  was  wakened  into  fiercer  blaze  by 
gins  that  evaporation  proceeds  most  vig-  piles  of  pine  logs  hewn  down  by  Jack's 
orously  and  deposition  takes  place  most  diligent  axe,  the  stars  were  coming  out 
rapidly,  hence  the  rim  is  being  con-  in  the  sky  overhead.  Such  a  canopy  to 
stantly  added  to.  The  colors  ot  these  sleep  under  !  Wrapping  myself  round 
wavy,  frill-like  borders  are  sometimes  in  my  travelling  cloak,  I  used  to  lie 
remarkably  vivid.  The  sinter,  where  apart  for  a  while,  gazing  up  at  that  sky, 
moist  or  fresh,  has  a  delicate  pink  or  so  clear,  so  sparkling,  so  utterly  and 
salmon-colored  hue  that  deepens  along  almost  incredibly  different  from  the 
the  edge  of  each  basin  into  rich  yellows,  bleared,  cloudy  expanse  we  must  usually 
browns,  and  reds.  Where  the  water  has  be  content  with  at  home.  Every  familiar 
trickled  over  the  sleep  front  from  basin  constellation  had  a  brilliancy  we  never 
to  basin,  the  sinter  has  assumed  smooth  see  through  our  moisture-laden  atmos- 
curved  forms  like  the  sweep  of  unbroken  phere.  It  seemed  to  swim  overhead, 
waterfalls.  At  many  points  indeed,  as  while  behind  and  beyond  it  the  heavens 
one  scrambles  along  that  front,  the  idea  were  aglow  with  stars  that  are  hardly  ever 
of  a  series  of  frozen  waterfalls  rises  in  visible  here  at  all.  These  quiet  half- 
the  mind.  There  are  no  eruptive  springs  hours  with  the  quiet  stars,  amid  the 
or  geysers  at  this  locality  now,  though  a  silenceof  the  primeval  forest,  are  among 
large  pillar  of  sinter  on  the  plain  below  the  most  delightful  recollections  of  the 
probably  marks  the  site  of  one.     Jack  journey. 

assured  us  that  even  since  the  time  he  Our  mules  were  a  constant  source  of 

had  first  been  up  here,  some  ten  years  amusement  to  us  and  of  execration  to 

before,  the  water  had  perceptibly  dimin-  Jack  and  Andy.     Andy  led  the  party, 

ished.  with  his  loaded  rifle  slung  in  front  of 

The  contrast  between  the  heat  below  his  saddle  ready  for  any  service.     After 

and  the  cold  above  ground  at  nights  was  him  came  the  string  of  ttuiles  with  rtlieir 
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packs,  followed  by  Jack,  who,  with  vot-  struclion,   body  and  soul,   as  soon   as 

leys  of  abuse  and  frequent  applications  this  bloodthirsty  riidian  caught  sight  of 

of  aleathem  saddle-strap,  endeavored  (o  liim  again,  either  in  this  world  or  the 

keep  up  their  pace  and  preserve  them  in  next. 

line.  My  friend  and  I  varied  our  posi-  From  Gardiner's  River  we  made  a 
tion,  sometimes  riding  on  ahead  and  detour  over  a  long  ridge  dotted  with  ice- 
having  the  pleasure  of  first  starting  any  borne  blocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and 
game  that  might  be  in  our  way,  more  fre-  crossed  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Wash- 
quently  lingering  behind  to  enjoy  quietly  burne  by  a  col  8867  feet  above  the  sea, 
some  of  the  delicious  glades  in  the  for-  descending  oncemoreto  the  Yellowstone 
est.  But  we  could  never  get  far  out  of  River  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Caflon. 
hearing  of  the  whack  of  lack's  bell  or  The  whole  of  this  region  consists  of  vol- 
the  fierce  whoop  with  which  he  would  canic  rocks,  chiefly  trachytes,  rhyoliles, 
ever  and  anon  charge  the  rearmost  mules  obsidians,  and  tuSs.  We  chose  as  our 
and  send  them  scampering  on  till  every  camping  ground  a  knoll  under  a  clump 
spoon,  knife,  and  tin  can  in  the  boxes  of  lall  pines,  with  a  streamlet  of  fresh 
rattled  and  jingled.  The  proper  pack-  water  flowing  below  it  in  haste  to  join 
ing  of  a  mule  is  an  art  that  requires  con-  the  main  river,  which,  though  out  of 
siderable  skill  and  practice,  and  Jack  sight,  was  audible  in  the  hoarse  thunder 
was  a  thorough  master  of  the  craft,  of  its  falls.  Impatient  to  see  this  ravine. 
After  breakfast  he  used  to  collect  the  of  whose  marvels  we  had  heard  much, 
animals,  while  Andy  made  up  the  packs,  we  left  the  mules  rolling  on  the  ground 
and  the  two  together  proceeded  to  the  and  our  packers  getting  the  camp  into 
packing.  Such  tugging  and  pulling  and  shape,  and  struck  through  the  forest  in 
kicking  on  the  part  of  men  and  mules  !  the  direction  of  the  roar.  Unprepared 
The  quadrupeds,  however,  whatever  for  anything  so  vast,  we  emerged  from 
■heir  feelings  might  be,  gave  no  vcnt  to  the  last  fringe  of  the  woods  and  stood 
them.  But  the  men  found  relief  in  such  on  the  brink  of  the  great  chasm,  silent 
fusillades  of  swearing  as  I  had  never  be-  with  amazement. 

fore  heard  or  even  imagined.  I  ven-  The  Grand  CaRon  of  the  Yellowstone 
tured  one  morning  to  ask  whether  the  is  a  ravine  from  icoo  to  1500  feet  deep, 
oaths  were  a  help  to  ihem  in  the  pack-  Where  its  shelving  sides  meet  at  the  bot* 
ing.  Jackassuredme  thatif  I  had  them  to m,  there  is  little  more  than  room  for 
mules  to  pack  he'd  give  me  two  days,  the  river  to  flow  between  them,  but  it 
and  at  the  end  of  that  he'd  bet  I  'd  swear  widens  irregularly  upward.  It  has  been 
myself  worse  than  any  of  them.  Another  excavated  out  of  a  series  of  volcanic 
morning  Andy  was  hanging  his  coat  on  rocks  by  the  flow  of  the  river  itself, 
a  branch  projecting  near  the  camp  fire.  The  waterfalls,  of  which  there  are  here 
The  coat,  however,  fell  off  the  branch,  two,  have  crept  backward,  gradually  eat- 
and  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  greeted  ing  their  way  Out  of  the  lavas  and  leav- 
by  its  owner  with  an  execration.  It  was  ing  below  them  the  ravine  of  the  Grand 
put  up  again,  and  again  slipped  down.  Caflon.  The  weather  has  acted  on  the 
'X*his  was  repeated  two  or  three  times,  sides  of  the  gorge,  scarping  some  parts 
and  each  time  the  language  was  getting  into  precipitous  crags,  and  scooping 
fiercer  and  louder.  At  last,  when  the  others  back,  so  that  each  side  presents  a 
operation  was  successfully  completed,  I  series  of  projecting  bastions  and  semi- 
asked  him  of  what  use  all  the  swearing  circular  sloping  recesses.  The  dark 
at  the  coat  had  been,  "  Wall,  boss,"  forests  of  pine  that  fill  the  valley  above 
rejoined  he  triumphantly,  "  don't  ye  see  sweep  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
the  darned  thing's  stuck  up  now?"  gon;e  on  both  sides.  Such  is  the  gen- 
This  J  telt  was,  under  the  circum-  era]  plan  of  the  place  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
stances,  an  unanswerable  argument,  possible  to  convey  in  words  a  picture  of 
Western  teamsters  are  renowned  for  the  impressive  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
their  powers  of  continuous  execration.  We  spent  a  long  day  sketching  and 
I  myself  heard  one  swear  uninterrupt-  wandering  by  the  side  of  the  catton. 
ediy  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  man  Scrambling  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
who  was  not  present,  but  who  it  seemed  bastions  and  lookiug  down,  we  could  see 
wa«  doomed  to  the  most  horrible  de-  the  river  far  below,  dwarfed  to  iv^^9t?I(j' 
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silver  thread.    From  this  abyss  the  crags  kinds  were  not  UDCommon,  and  we  shot 

and  slopes  towered  up  in  endless  variety  enough  to  supply  our  diminishing  larder, 

of  form,  and  with  the  weirdest  mingling  Now  and  then  we  came  upon  a  skunk 

o(  colors.     Much  of  the  rock,  especially  or  a  badger,  and  at  night  we  could  hear 

of    the   more  crumbling  slopes,  was  of  theminglcdbarkandhowlof  the  wolves, 

a  pale  sulphur  yellow.     Through   this  Andy's  rifle  was  always  ready,  and  he 

ground-work  harder  masses  of  dull  scar-  blazed  away  at  everything.     As  he  rode 

let,  merging  into  purple  and  crimson,  at  the  head  of  the  party  the  first  intinta- 

lose  into  craggy  knobs  and  pinnacles,  tion  those  behind  had  of  any  game  afoot 

or  shot  up  in  sheer  vertical  walls.     In  was  the  crack  of  his  rifle,  followed   by 

the  sunlight  of  the  morning  the  place  is  the  immediate  stampede  of  the  mules, 

a  blaze  of  strange  color,  such  as  one  can  and  a  round  of  execration  from  Jack.    I 

hardly  see  anywhere  save  in  the  crater  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  shot  any- 

of  an  active  volcano.     But  as  the  day  thing  save  one  wild  duck,  which  imme- 

wanes,  the  shades  of  evening  sinking  diately  sank,  or  at  least  could  not  be 

gently  into  the  depths  blend  their  livid  found. 

tints  into  a  strange  mysterious  gloom.  Reaching  at  length  the  Upper  Geyser 
through  which  one  can  still  see  the  white  Basin  we  camped  by  the  river  in  the 
gleam  of  the  rushing  river  and  hear  (he  only  group  of  trees  in  the  immediate 
distant  murmur  of  its  flow.  Now  is  the  neighborhood  that  had  not  been  invad- 
time  to  see  thefull  majestyof  thecaflon.  ed  by  the  sheets  of  white  sinter  which 
Perched  on  an  outstanding  crag  one  can  spread  out  all  round  on  both  sides  of 
look  down  the  ravine  and  mark  headland  the  river.  There  were  hot  springs,  and 
behind  headland  mounting  out  of  the  spoutinggeysers,  andsteamingcauldrons 
gathering  shadows  and  catching  up  on  of  boiling  water  in  every  direction.  We 
their  scarred  fronts  of  yellow  and  red  had  passed  many  openings  by  the  way 
the  mellower  tints  of  the  sinking  sun.  whence  steam  issued.  In  fact  in  some 
And  above  all  lie  the  dark  folds  of  pine  parts  of  the  route  we  seemed  to  be  riding 
sweeping  along  the  crests  of  the  pieci-  over  a  mere  crust  between  the  air  above 
pices,  which  they  crown  with  a  rim  of  and  a  huge  boiling  vat  below.  At  one 
sombre  green.  There  are  gorges  of  far  place  the  hind  foot  of  one  of  the  horses 
more  imposing  magnitude  in  the  Colo-  went  through  this  crust,  and  a  day  or 
rado  Basin,  but  for  dimensions  large  two  afterward,  re-passing  the  spot,  we 
enough  to  be  profoundly  striking,  yet  saw  it  steaming.  But  we  had  come  upon 
not  too  vast  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  no  actual  eruptive  geyser.  Iq  this  basin, 
once,  for  infinite  changes  of  picturesque  however,  there  is  one  geyser  which,  ever 
detail,  and  for  brilliancy  and  endless  since  the  discovery  of  the  region  some 
variety  of  coloring,  there  are  probably  ten  years  ago,  has  been  remarkably  regu- 
few  scenes  in  the  world  more  impressive  lar  in  its  action.  It  has  an  eruption  once 
than  the  Grand  Caflon  of  the  Yellow-  every  hour  or  a  few  minutes  more.  The 
stone.  Such  at  least  were  the  feelings  kindly  name  of  "  Old  Faithful"  has  ac- 
with  which  we  reluctantly  left  it  to  re-  cordingly  been  bestowed  upon  it.  We 
suroe  our  journey.  at  once  betook  ourselves  to  this  vent. 
The  next  goal  for  which  we  made  was  It  stands  upon  a  low  mound  of  sinter, 
the  Geyser  Basin  of  the  Firehole  River  which,  seen  from  a  little  distance,  looks 
— a  ride  of  two  days,  chiefly  through  as  if  built  up  of  successive  sheets  piled 
forest,  but  partly  over  bare  volcanic  one  upon  another.  The  stratified  ap- 
hills.  Some  portions  of  this  ride  led  pearance,  however,  is  due  to  the  same 
into  open  park-like  glades  in  the  forest,  tendency  to  form  basins  so  marked  at 
where  it  seemed  as  if  no  human  foot  had  the  Hot  Springs  on  Gardiner's  River, 
ever  preceded  us  ;  not  a  trail  of  any  kind  These  basins  aie  bordered  with  the  same 
was  to  be  seen.  Here  and  there,  how-  banded,  brightly  colored  rims  which, 
ever,  we  noticed  footprints  of  bears,  and  running  in  level  lines,  give  the  stratified 
some  of  the  trees  had  their  bark  plenti-  look  to  the  mound.  On  the  lop  the 
fully  scratched,  at  a  height  of  three  or  sinter  has  gathered  into  huge  dome- 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  where,  as  shaped  or  coral-like  lumps,  among  which 
Jack  said,  "  the  bears  had  been  sharpen-  lies  the  vent  of  the  geyser — a  hole  not 
ing  their  claws."      Deer  of    different  more  than  a  couple   of  feet  or  so  in 
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diameter  —  whence  steam  constantly  the  bed  of  a  rapid  torrent  of  hot  water 
issues.  When  we  arrived  aconslderable  rushing  over  the  aintcr  flooito  the  river, 
agitation  was  perceptible.  The  water  Without  wearying  the  reader  with 
was  surging  up  and  down  a  short  dis-  details  that  possess  interest  only  for 
tance  below,  and  when  we  could  not  see  geologists,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
it  for  the  cloud  of  vapor  its  gurgling  one  part  of  the  structure  of  these  geyser 
noise  remained  distinctly  audible.  We  mounds  which  is  not  a  little  curious  and 
bad  not  long  lo  wait  before  the  water  puzzling — the  want  of  sympathy  between 
began  to  be  jerked  out  in  occasional  closely  adjacent  vents.  At  the  summit 
spurts.  Then  suddenly,  with  a  tremen-  of  a  mound  the  top  of  the  subterranean 
dous  roar,  a  column  of  mingled  water  column  of  boiling  water  can  be  seen 
and  steam  rushed  up  for  izo  feet  into  about  a  yard  from  the  surface  in  a  con- 
the  air,  falling  in  a  torrent  over  the  slant  state  of  commotion,  while  at  the 
mound,  the  surface  of  which  now  base  of  the  mound,  at  a  level  thirty  or 
streamed  with  water,  while  its  strange  forty  feet  lower,  lie  quiet  pools  of  steam- 
volcanic  colors  glowed  vividly  in  the  ing  water,  some  of  them  with  a  point  of 
sunlight.  A  copious  stream  of  still  ebullition  in  their  centre.  There  can 
steaming  water  rushed  off  by  the  nearest  be  no  direct  connection  between  these 
channels  to  the  river.  The  whole  erup-  pipes.  Their  independence  is  still  moie 
lion  did  not  last  longer  than  about  five  strikingly  displayed  at  the  time  of  erup- 
minutes,  after  which  the  water  sank  in  tion,  for  while  the  geyser  is  spouting 
the  funnel,  and  the  same  restless  gurgi-  high  into  the  air,  these  surrounding 
tation  was  resumed.  Again  at  the  usual  pools  go  on  quietly  boiling  as  before, 
interval  another  eructation  of  the  same  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
kind  and  intensity  took  place.  the  seat  of  eruptive  energy  is  in  the  un- 
Though  the  most  frequent  and  regular  derground  pipe  itself,  each  geyser  bav- 
in its  movements,  "  Old  Faithful"  is  by  ing  its  peculiarities  of  shape,  depth,  and 
no  means  the  most  imposing  of  the  gey-  temperature.  But  it  would  appear  also 
seis  either  in  the  volumeof  its  discharge  that  at  least  above  this  seat  of  activity 
or  in  the  height  to  which  it  erupts.  The  there  may  be  no  communication  even 
"  Giant"  and  "Beehive"  both  surpass  between  contiguous  vents  on  the  same 
it,  but  are  fitful  in  their  action,  intervals  geyser  mound. 

of  several  daj's  occurring  between  sue-         Another  interesting  feature  of  the  lo- 

cessive  explosions.     Both  of  them  re-  cality  is  the  tendency  of  each  geyser  to 

mained   tantalizingly  quiet,  nor    could  build  up  a  cylinder  of  sinter  round  its 

they  be   provoked,  by   throwing  stones  vent.     A  few  of  these  are  quite  perfect, 

down  their  throats,  to  do  anything  for  but  in  most  cases  they  are  more  or  less 

our  amusement.    The  "  Castle  Geyser,"  broken  down  as  if  they  had  been  blown 

however,  was  more  accommodating.     It  out  by  occasional  explosions  of  excep- 

presented    us   with  a  magnificent  cmp-  tional  severity.     Usually  there    is  only 

tion.     A  far  larger  body  of  water  than  one  cylindrical  excrescence  on  a  sinter 

at  "  Old  Faithful "  was  hurled  into  the  mound  ;  but  in  some  cases  several  may 

air,  and  continued  to  rise  for  more  than  be  seen  with  their  bases  almost  touching 

double  the  time.     It  was  interesting  to  each  other.     As  the  force  of  the  geyser 

watch    the    rocket-like     projectiles     of  diminishes  and  its  eruptions  become  less 

water  and  steam  that  shot  through  and  frequent  the  funnel  seems  to  get  choked 

out  of  the  main  column,  and  burst  into  up  with  sinter,  until  in  the  end  the  hoi- 

a  shower  of  drops  outside.  At  intervals,  low  cylinder  becomes  a  more   or  less 

as  the  energy  of  discharge  oscillated,  solid  pillar.      Numerous  eminences  of 

the  column  would  sink  a  little,  and  then  this  kind  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the 

would  mount  up  again  as  high   as  be-  region.     Their  surfaces  are  white  and 

fore,  with  a  hiss  and   roar  that  must  crumbling.     They  look,  in  fact,  so  hke 

have  been  audible  all  round  the  geyser  pillars  of  salt  that  one  could  not  help 

basin,  while  the  ground  near  the  geyser  thinking  of  Lot's  wife,  and  wondering 

perceptibly    trembled.       1    had    been  whether  such  geyser  columns  could  ever 

sketching  close  to  the  spot  when  the  have  existed  on  the  plains  of   Sodom, 

eruption   began,  and  in   three   minutes  In  a  rainless  climate  they  might  last  a 

the  place  where  I  bad  been  sitting  was  long  time.     But  the  sinter  here,  as  at 
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Gardiner's  River,  when  no  longer  grow-  expansions,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter, 
ing  by  fresh  deposits  from  the  escaping  which  gradually  swelled  up  till  they 
water,  breaks  up  into  thin  plates.  Those  burst,  and  a  little  of  the  mud  with  some 
parts  of  the  basin  where  this  disintegra-  sleam  was  tossed  up,  after  which  the 
lion  is  in  progress  look  as  if  they  had  bubble  sank  down  and  disappeared-  But 
been  strewn  with  pounded  oyster  shells,  nearer  the  edge  on  this  pasty  side  of  the 
That  the  position  of  the  vents  slowly  cauldron  the  mud  appeared  to  become 
changes  is  indicated  on  the  one  hand  by  more  viscous,  as  well  as  more  brightly 
the  way  in  which  trees  are  spreading  colored  green  and  red,  so  that  the  blis- 
from  the  surrounding  forest  over  the  ters  when'  formed  remained,  and  were 
crumbling  floor  of  sinter,  and  on  the  even  enlarged  by  expansion  from  within, 
other  by  the  number  of  dead  or  dying  and  the  ejection  of  more  liquid  mud 
trunkswhichhereandthereriseoutofthe  over  their  sides.  Each  of  these  little 
sinter.  The  volcanic  energy  is  undoubt-  cones  was  in  facta  miniature  volcano 
ediy  dying  out.  Yet  it  remains  still  with  its  circular  crater  atop-  Many  of 
vigorous  enough  to  impress  the  mind  them  were  not  more  than  a  foot  high, 
with  a  sense  of  the  potency  of  subter-  Had  it  been  possible  to  transport  one 
ranean  heat.  From  the  upper  end  of  unbroken,  we  could  easily  have  removed 
the  basin  the  eye  ranges  round  a  wide  it  entire  from  its  platform  of  hardened 
area  of  bare  smter  plains  and  mounds,  mud.  It  would  have  been  something  to 
with  dozens  of  columns  of  steam  rising  boast  of,  that  we  had  brought  home  a 
on  all  sides ;  while  even  from  among  volcano.  But,  besides  our  invincible 
the  woods  beyond  an  occasional  puff  of  abhorrence  of  the  vandalism  that  would 
white  vapor  reveals  the  presence  of  in  any  way  disturb  these  natural  pro- 
active vents  in  the  neighboring  valley,  ductions,  in  our  light  marching  order, 
A  prodigious  mass  of  sinter  has,  in  the  the  specimen,  even  had  we  been  barbar- 
course  of  ages,  been  laid  down,  and  the  ous  enough  to  remove  it,  would  soon 
form  of  the  ground  has  been  thereby  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  to 
materially  changed.  We  made  some  which  the  jolting  of  the  mules  had 
short  excursions  into  the  forest,  and  brought  our  biscuits — that  of  fine  pow- 
3S  far  as  we  penetrated  the  same  floor  of  der.  We  remained  for  hours  watching 
sinter  was  everywhere  traceable.  Here  the  formation  of  these  little  volcanoes, 
and  there  a  long  extinct  geyser  mound  and  thinking  of  Leopold  von  Buch  and 
was  nearly  concealed  under  a  covering  the  old  exploded  "  crater  of  elevation" 
of  vegetation,  so  that  it  resembled  a  theory.  Each  of  these  cones  was, 
gigantic  ant-hill  ;  or  a.  few  steaming  nevertheless,  undoubtedly  a  true  crater 
holes  about  its  sides  or  summit  would  of  elevation. 

bring  before  us  some  of  the  latest  stages  Willingly    would    we    have    lingered 

in  geyser  history.  longer  in  this  weird  district.     But  there 

One  of  the  most  singular  sights  of  this  still  lay  a  long  journey  before  us  ere  we 

interesting  region  are  the  mud  volcanoes,  again  could  reach  the  confines  of  civili- 

or  mud  geysers.     We  visited  one  of  the  zation  ;  we  had  therefore  to  resume  the 

best  of  them,  to   which   Jack  gave  the  march.      The   Firehole     River,    which 

name  of  "  the  Devil's  Paint-pot."      It  (lows  through   the  Geyser  Basins,  and 

lies  near  the  margin  of  the  Lower  Gey-  whose  banks  are  in  many  places  vapor- 

scr  basin.     We  approached  it  from  be-  ous  heaps  of  sinter,  the  very  water  of 

low,  surmounting  by  the  way  a  series  of  the  river  steaming  as  it  flows  along,  is 

sinter    mounds    dotted   with    numerous  the   infant    Madison    River,    which    we 

vents  filled  with  boiling  water.     It  may  had   crossed   early  in    the   journey   far 

be  described  as  a  hugevatof  boiling  and  down  below  its  lowest  ca&on  on  ourway 

variously  colored     mud,    about    thirty  to    Fort    Ellis.       Our    route  now  lay 

yards  in  diameter.      At  one  side   the  through    its    upper    cafion,  a  densely- 

ebullition  was  violent,  and  the  grayish-  timbered gorgewithpicturesquevolcanic 

white  mud  danced  up  into  spurts  that  peaks  mounting  up  here  and  there  on 

were  jerked  a  foot  or  two  into  the  air.  either  side  far  above  the  pines.     Below 

At  the  other  side,  however,  the  move-  this  defile  the  valley  opens  out  into  a  lit- 

ment   was   much    less    vigorous.       The  tie  basin,  filled  with  forest  to  the  brim, 

mud  there  rose  slowly  into  blister-like  and    then,   as    usual,   contracts    again 
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toward  the  opening  of  the  next  caflon.  on  the  horizon.     We  hailed,  and  in  a 

We  forded  the  river,  and,  mounting  the  few  minutes  Jack  informed  us  that   it 

tidges  on  its  left  side,  looked  over  many  was  a  patty  of  horsemen,  and  that  they 

square  miles  of  undulating  pine  tops — a  must  be  Indians  from  their  nay  of  rid- 

vast  dark-green  sea  of  foliage  stretching  ing.     As  they  came  nearer  we  made  out 

almost  up  to  the  summits  of  the  far  that  there  were  four  mounted   Indians 

mountains.     At  last,  ascending  a  short  with  four  led  horses.     Jack  dismounted 

narrow  valley  full  of  beaver  dams,  we  and  got  his  lifle  icady.     Andy,  without 

reached  a  low  flat  water  shed  7063  feet  saying  a  word,  did   the   same.      They 

above  the  sea,  and  stood  on  the  "  great  covered  with  their  pieces  the  foremost 

divide"  of  the  continent.     The  streams  rider,  who  now  spurred  on  rapidly  in 

by  which  we  had  hitherto  been  wander-  front  of  the  rest,  gesticulating  to  us  with 

ing  all  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the  a  rod  or  whip  he  carried   in  his  hand. 

Missouri  and  the  (iulf  of  Mexico;  but  "They  are  friendly,"  remarked  Jack, 

the  brooks  we   now  encountered  were  and  down  went  the  rifles.     The   first 

some  of  the   infant  tiibutaries  of  the  rider  came  up  to  us,  and  after  a  palaver 

Snake  or  Columbia  River,  which  drains  with  Jack,  in  which  we  caught  here  and 

into  the  Pacific.  Making  our  way  across  (here  a  word  of  broken   English,   we 

to  Henry's  Fork,  one  of  the  feeders  of  learned  that  they  were  boundforacoun- 

the  Snake  River,  we  descended  its  course  cil  o(  Indians  up  in  Montana, 

for  a  time.     It  led  us  now  through  open  Four  more  picturesque  savages  could 

moor-like  spaces,  and  then  into  seem-  not  have  been  desired  to  complele  our 

ingly  impenetrable   forest.      For    some  reminiscences  of  the  Far  West.     Every 

time  the  sky  toward  the  west  had  been  bright  color  was  to  be  found  somewhere 

growing  more  hazy  as  we  approached,  in  their  costumes.     One  wore  a  bright 

and  we  now  found  out  the  cause.     The  blue  coat  faced  with  scarlet,  another  had 

forest  was  on  Are  in  seveial  places.     At  chosen  his  cloth  of  (he  tawniest  orange, 

one  part  of  the  journey   we  had   just  Their  straw  hats  were  encircled  with  a 

room  to  pass  between  the  blazing  crack-  band  of  down  and    surmounted    with 

ling  trunks  and  the  edge  of  the  river,  feathers.      Scarlet    braid    embroidered 

For  easier  passage  we  forded  the  stream,  with  bends  wound  in  and  out  all  over 

and  proceeded  down  its  left  bank,  but  their  diess.     Their  rifles  (for  every  one 

found  that  here  and  there  the  Are  had  of  them  was  fully  armed)  were  cased  in 

crossed  even  to  that  side.   Most  of  these  richly    broidered    ranvas    covers,     and 

forest  fires  result  from  the  grossest  care-  were  slung  across  the  front  of  their  sad- 

lessoess.    Jack  was  particularly  cautious  dies,  ready  for  any  emergency.     One  of 

each  morning  to  see  that  every  ember  of  them,  the  son  of  a  chief   whose  father 

our  camp  fire  was  extinguished,  and  that  Jack  had  known,   carried  a  twopenny 

byno  chance  could  the  dry  grass  around  looking-glass  hanging  at  his  saddle-bow. 

be  kindled,  for  it  might  smoulder  on  We  were  glad  to  have  seen   the  noble 

and   slowly   spread  for    days,  until    it  savage  in  his  war-paint  among  his  native 

eventually  set  the  nearest  timber  in  a  wilds.     Our  satisfaction,  however,  would 

blaze.  We  used  to  soak  the  ground  with  have  been  less  had  we  known  then  what 

water     before    resuming    our    march,  we  only  discovered  when  we  got  down 

These  forest  fires  were  of  course  an  in-  into  Utah,  that  a  neighboring  tribe  of 

dication  that  human  beings,  either  red  the  Utes  were  in  revolt,  that  they  had 

or  white,  had  been  on  the  ground  not  murdered  the  agent  and  his  people,  and 

long  before  us.     But  we  did  not  come  killed  a   United   States    officer  and  a 

on  their  trail.     One  morning,  however  number  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  been 

— it  was  the  last  day  of  this  long  march  sent  to  suppress  the  rising,  and   that 

— we  had  been  about  a  couple  of  hours  there  were   rumors  of  the  disaffection 

in  the  saddle.     The  usual  halt  had  been  spreading  into  other  tribes.     We  saluted 

made  to  tighten  the  packs,  and  we  were  our  strangers  with  the  Indian  greeting, 

picking  our  way  across  a  dreary  plain  of  "  How  !'    whereupon  they  gravely  rode 

sage   brush  on   the  edge  of  the  great  round  and  formally  shook  hands  with 

basalt  flood  of  Idaho,  when  Jack,  whose  each   of  us.      Jack,   however,  had   no 

eyes  were  like  a  hawk's  for  quickness,  faith  in  Indians,  and  after  they  had  left 

detected  a  cloud  of  dust  far  to  the  south  us,   and   were    scampering    along    the 
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prairie  in  a  bee-lioe  due  north,  he  still  erally  neglected  by  geologists,  that  our 

kept  his  eye  on  them  till  they  entered  a  modern  volcanoes,  such  as  Vesuvius  or 

valley  among  the  mountains,  and  were  Etna,  present  us  with  by  no  means  Ihe 

lost  to  sight.     In  half  an  hour  afterward  grandest   type  of  volcanic    action,  but 

another    much    larger    cloud    of    dust  rather  belong  to  a  time  of  failing  activity, 

crossed  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  valley  There  have  been  periods  of  tremendous 

down  which  we  were  moving.     Waiting  volcanic  energy,  when,  instead  of  escap- 

a  liltte  unperceived  to  give  the  party  ing  from  a  local  vent,  like  a  Vesuvian 

time  to  widen   their  distance  from  us,  cone,  the  lava  has  found  its  way  to  the 

we  were  soon  once  more  upon  the  great  surface  by  innumerable  fissures  opened 

basalt  plain.  for  it  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  over 

The  last  section  of  our  ride  proved  to  thousands  of  square  miles.     I  felt  that 

be  in   a    geological    sense  one   of  the  the  structure  of  this  and  the  other  vol- 

most  interesting    parts    of    the    whole  canic  plains  of  the  Far  West  furnish  the 

journey.      We    found    that    the    older  true  key  to  the  history  of  the  basaltic 

trachytic  lavas  of  the  hills  had  been  plateaux  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which 

deeply  trenched  by  lateral  valleys,  and  had  been   an   enigma  to  me  for  many 

that  all  these  valleys  had  a  floor  of  the  years. 

black  basalt  that  had  been  poured  out  At  last  we  reached  the  nulway  that 
as  the  last  of  the  molten  materials  from  had  been  opened  only  a  week  or  two 
the  now  extinct  volcanoes.  There  were  before.  Andy  rode  on  ahead  to  the 
no  visible  cones  or  vents  from  which  terminus,  to  intimate  that  we  wished  to 
these  floods  of  basalt  could  have  pro-  be  picked  up.  In  a  short  while  the 
ceeded.  We  rode  for  hours  by  the  mar-  train  came  up,  and  as  we  sat  there  in 
gin  of  a  vast  plain  of  basalt,  stretching  the  bare  valley  near  no  station,  the  en- 
souOiward  and  westward  as  far  as  the  gine  slowed  at  sight  of  us.  Our  two 
eye  could  reach.  It  seemed  as  if  the  companions  were  now  to  turn  back  and 
plain  had  been  once  a  great  lake  or  sea  take  a  shorter  route  to  Fort  Ellis,  but 
of  molten  rock  which  surged  along  the  would  be  at  least  ten  days  on  the  march, 
base  of  the  hills,  entering  every  valley.  We  parted  from  them  not  without  regret, 
and  leaving  there  a  solid  floor  of  bare  Rough,  but  kindly,  they  had  done 
black  stone.  We  camped  on  this  basalt  everything  to  make  the  journey  a  mem- 
plain  near  some  springs  of  clear  cold  orably  pleasant  one  to  us.  We  took 
water  which  rise  close  to  its  edge,  our  seats  in  the  car,  and  from  the  win- 
Wandering  over  the  bare  hummocks  of  dow,  as  we  moved  away,  caught  the  last 
Tock,  on  many  of  which  not  a  vestige  of  glimpse  of  our  cavalcade,  Andy  in  front 
vegetation  had  yet  taken  root,  I  realized  with  a  riderless  horse,  and  Jack  in  the 
with  vividness  the  truth  of  an  assertion  rear  with  another. — Macmillan  s  Maga' 
made  first  by  Richihofcn,  but  very  gen-  situ. 


JOCOSA  LYRA. 

r   DOBSOM. 


In  our  hearts  is  the  Great  One  of  Avon 

Engraven, 
And  we  climb  the  cold  summits  once  built  on 

By  Milton. 

But  at  times  not  the  air  that  is  rarest 

Is  fairest. 
And  we  long  in  the  valley  to  follow 

Apollo. 
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Then  we  drop  from  the  heights  atmospheric 
To  Herrick, 

Or  we  pour  the  Greek  honey,  grown  blander, 
Of  Landor ; 

Or  our  cosiest  nook  in  the  shade  is 

Where  Praed  is, 

Or  we  toss  the  light  bells  of  the  mocker 
With  Locker. 

Oh,  the  song  where  not  one  of  the  Graces 
Tight-laces, — 

Where  we  woo  the  sweet  Muses  not  starchly,  . 
But  archly, — 

Where  the  verse,  like  a  piper  a-Maying, 
Comes  playing, — 

And  the  rhyme  is  as  gay  as  a  dancer 
In  answer, — 

It  will  last  till  men  weary  of  pleasure 
In  measure  ! 

It  will  last  till  men  weary  of  laughter    .     .     . 
And  after  ! 


Belgravia  Magazini 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Vegbtablk  Mould  and  Earth-wokhs.  By  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  but  seldom 
Charles  Darwin,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc  New  wander  far  fiom  their  burrows,  though  some- 
York  ;  D.  AppUton  &•  Ce.  ,j^pg  ^^^^^  heavy  rain  they  crawl  as  great  a 
Hr.  Darwin's  powers  of  work  are  inexliaust-  distance  as  fi [teen  yards.  They  probably  then 
ibie,  and  not  less  remarkable  than  his  genius,  oever  find  their  old  burrows  again,  but  have  to 
Here  is  another  delightful  boob  from  his  pen,  malce  fresh  ones.  Tbey  often  lie  for  hours  al- 
(or  which  all  intelligent  readers  will  feel  the  most  motionless  close  beneath  the  mouths  of 
heavy  obligation  whirh  they  are  already  under  their  burrows,  probably,  as  Mr.  Darwin  Ite- 
to  bim  greatly  increased.  With  all  the  other  lieves,  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  They  line  the 
vast  amount  of  original  investigation  of  the  upper  parts  of  their  burrows  with  leaves  with 
utmost  importance  on  his  mind,  the  fruits  of  great  skill  and  neatness,  filling  up  the  inter- 
which  have  so  deeply  affeaed  the  world,  he  sticcs  between  the  leaves  witb  small  stones  and 
bas,  nevertbeleM,  erer  since  1837,  when  be  such  objects  as  beads  and  bits  of  tilewben 
read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Formation  of  tbese  are  strewed  near  their  burrows.  That 
Mould"  before  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon-  the  tuttes  are  thus  lined  with  leaves  is  a  discov- 
don,  been  steadily  accumulating  the  observa-  ery  of  Mr.  Darwin's.  It  is  in  keeping  witb  the 
tions  and  making  the  experiments  the  results  great  skill  in  tube  building  exhibited  by  numer- 
of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  present  fascinating  ous  marine  annelids,  though  not  hitherto  sns- 
Tolume.  We  read  with  astonishment  of  such  pected  of  earth-worms.  Worms,  though  des- 
ezperiments  as  tbat  of  bis  spreading  a  layer  of  titute  of  eyes,  are  not  entirely  insensible  to 
chalk  over  a  patch  in  one  of  his  fields  In  1S43,  lighL  Bui  tight  takes  some  time  to  act  upon 
and  patiently  awaiting  to  exhume  his  result  them,  and  must  t>e  intense  to  do  so.  Only  the 
until  1S71.  anterior  extremity  of  the  worm's  body  is  sen- 
Mr.  Darwin  has  long  kept  worms  in  confine-  sitive  to  light,  which  acts  apparently  directly 
meot  in  pots  of  earth  in  his  study,  and  the  first  on  the  cerebral  ganglia.  Possibly  their  pro- 
cbaptet  is  devoted  to  their  habits.  Worms,  genitors  had  eyes,  which  were  lost  on  their 
though  they  must  be  considered  as  terrestrial  taking  to  underground  habits  ;  and  the  sensi- 
animals,  are  nevertheless  able  to  live  under  tlvenesa  of  the  cerebral  surface  may  be  a  last 
water,  and  Perrier  kept  several  large  worms  trace  of  a  former  more  complete  power  of 
lor  nearly  four  months  alive  thus  submerged,  vision.    When  the  attention  of  worms  is  taken 
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up  by  work  at  leaf -dragging,  or  some  such  oc-  a  time  all  the  larger  ooes,  till  irhen  thirty  years 
cupation.  their  sensibility  to  light  seems  to  fall  had  elapsed  a  horse  could  gallop  over  the  com- 
into  abeyance.  Wonna  kept  in  the  dark,  from  pact  turf  "  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  another 
habit  still  come  out  in  the  night  and  withdraw  ifithoat  striking  a  single  stone  with  his  shoes." 
Into  their  burrows  during  the  day.  Though  This  burying  work,  though  cnnlributed  to 
they  are  entirely  deaf,  they  are  cxiremely  sen-  slightly  by  ants  and  moles,  is  almost  entirely 
sitive  to  vibrations  of  the  earth  in  which  their  performed  by  the  worms  ;  they  swallow  the 
burrows  are  made.  This  was  proved  by  put-  earth  below  the  stones  and  eject  it  again  as 
ting  two  pots  of  earth  with  worm  burrows  in  castings  above  them.  All  superficial  mould 
ihem  on  a  piano.  Single  notes  struck  in  either  passes  in  a  few  years  again  and  again  through 
bass  or  treble  sent  the  animals  into  Iheir  holes  their  intestines.  Henscn.  from  his  obscrva- 
forthwith.  The  worms  kept  in  confinement  tions  on  gardens,  calculates  that  there  are  53,- 
found  out  little  bits  of  food  buried  near  the  767  worms,  or  356  pounds  weight  of  them,  to 
mouths  of  theirburrowstipparentlybymeansof  an  acre  of  ground.  Mr.  Darwin  takes  the  half 
a  sense  of  smell.  They  like  raw  fat  belter  than  of  this  quantity  as  living  in  an  acre  of  old  past- 
anyihing  else  to  eat.  and  next  to  that  onion.  urC'Iand  as  a  safe  estimate.  Any  one  who. 
They  swallow  earth  In  enormous  quantities  in  when  a  boy,  has  ponied  water  in  which  the 
digging  [heir  holes,  coming  to  the  surface  tail  husks  ol  walnuts  have  been  pounded  on  the 
first  to  eject  it  in  the  well-known  heaps  called  ground  to  get  bait  for  eel-fishing  must  have 
castings.  They  also  swallow  it  as  food,  and  been  utterly  astonished,  on  the  first  occasion, 
extract  the  digestible  matter  from  it.  They  at  the  numbers  of  poisoned  worms  which  came 
seize  objects  either  by  taking  hotd  of  them  be-  hurrying  up  out  of  the  soil  in  all  directions, 
tween  [heir  upper  and  under  lips  or  at  their  appearing  as  if  by  magic,  from  the  small  area 
edges,  or  by  using  their  mouths  as  suckers.  aSected.  Mr.  Darwin  cites  an  instance  \a 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  their  habits  is  that  which  bad  vinegar,  when  upset  in  a  field,  pro- 
of protecting  the  entries  of  their  burrows,  duced  a  similar  effect.  He  has  not  himself 
Tbcy  often  pile  little  heaps  of  stones  over  these,  made  any  direct  estimate  of  the  numbers  of 
Their  strength  is  extraordinary,  for  one  stone  worms  in  a  given  area.  It  could  probably  be 
dragged  over  a  gravel-walk  to  the  mouth  of  a  tolerably  well  arrived  at  by  the  use  over  meaa- 
burrow  weighed  two  ounces.  Usually  they  ured  areas  of  such  liquids  poisonous  to  the  an- 
plug  the  mouths  of  their  burrows  with  leaves,  imals,  which  make  them  all  hurry  to  the  sar- 
leaf-stalks,  sticks,  etc.  Any  one  who  looks  face.  As  the  result  of  various  careful  obser- 
about  bim  will  see  plenty  of  worms'  burrows  vations  and  weighings  of  castings,  the  author 
with  such  things  sticking  out  oE  them.  Tbcy  concludes  that  fifteen  tons  of  earth  are  annn- 
show  very  great  intelligence  in  the  selection  of  ally  thrown  up  as  castings  on  an  acre  of  old 
the  substances  which  they  use  as  plugs,  and  in  pasture-land.  The  accumulation  of  soil  thas 
choosing  which  ends  of  them  they  shall  seiie  formed  upon  objects  placed  on  the  surface  of 
and  drag  in  first.  They  do  not  seize  most  the  ground  amounts  to  a  layer  of  about  ooe 
leaves,  for  instance,  by  their  stalks,  which  inch  in  thickness  every  five  years.  It  is  esti- 
would  seem  most  handy  to  lay  bold  of,  but  by  mated  by  the  author  from  examination  of  sec^ 
their  tips,  because  the  leaves  are  most  easily  tions  of  the  soil  of  fields  on  which  cinder*, 
dragged  down  into  the  boles  when  thus  intro-  lime,  broken  brick,  or  similar  wetl-recc^niza- 
duced  ;  but  when  the  basal  parts  of  the  leaves  ble  substances  were  spread  either  Intentionally 
are  narrower  than  the  apices  tliey  do  take  hold  for  experiment  or  simply  for  fanning  purposes 
of  the  stalks.  Mr.  Darwin  made  a  series  of  many  years  ago.  The  buried  layers  are  foond 
most  interesting  experiments  with  triangles  of  to  maintain  their  continuity  as  such  in  a  re- 
paper  and  other  objects,  with  the  result  of  markable  manner,  the  fragments  composing 
proving  the  marked  intelligence  exhibited  by  ibem  sinking  at  a  neariy  uniform  rate  all  over 
worms  in  this  matter.  a  large  area. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the        The  burial  of  most  of  the  remains  of  Ro- 

modification  of  the  earth's  surface  by  the  ac-  man  villas  and  pavements  scattered  over  tbe 

tioo  of  worms,  and  is  of  tbe  utmost  importance  country,  as  well  as  numerous  other  ruins,  is 

to  the  agriculturist,  tbe  antiquary,  and  the  ge-  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  be  principally  due  to 

ologist.     "  Farmers  are  aware  that  objects  of  worms.     Thus  were  the  remains  of  Silchester 

all  kinds  left  on  the  surface  of  pasture  land  and  Uriconiuni  preserved  to  make  antiquaries 

after  a  time  disappear,  or,  as  they  say,  work  happy.     It  would  seem  at  Gist  thought  impos- 

themselves     downward."       Mr.    Darwin    de-  sible  for  worms  to  penetrate  tesseiated  pave- 

seribes  how  a  Geld  of  hia,  after  being  ploughed,  ments  set  on  concrete,  but  Mr.   Darwin  has 

in   1S41,  showed  very  scanty  vegetation,  and  watched  such  pavements  when  freshly  exhumed 

was  thickly  covered  with  small  and  large  flints,  and  cleaned,  and  has  found  worm-castings  10 

some  of  them  half  the  size  ol  a  child's  head,  be  thrown  up  all  over  tbem  persistently.     The 

The  smaller  stones  disappeared  soon,  and  after  worms  not  only  petietrate  the  m^ements,  but 
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the  foundalions  of  the  walls,  and  heap  mould 
on  these  also.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
worms  work  pretty  evenly  that  the  pavements, 
like  the  layers  of  ashes  on  the  surfaces  of  fields, 
subside  aa  wholes  without  breaking  up.  They 
are.  however,  often  bent  and  inclined  a  good 
deal  from  unequal  excavation  beneath  them, 
from  firm  support  at  their  sides,  and  from 
other  causes.  The  old  walls,  when  their  foun- 
dations are  not  very  deep,  being  also  under- 
mined by  the  worms,  sink  with  Ihe  pavements, 
and  the  cracks  in  the  walls  of  loany  ancient 
buildings  are  probably  due  to  unequal  subsi- 
dence thus  produced. 

"  Arclueologists  ooght  Indeed  to  be  grateful 
to  worms,"  writes  the  author  in  hi*  conclusion, 
and  BO.  no  doubt,  they  will  be  in  future  for 
this  much.  But  he  seems  lo  forget,  in  making 
the  general  statement,  that  not  much  further 
on  in  (he  book  he  shows  also  how  the  same 
worms,  in  a  most  provoking  manner,  spite 
arch2olo)[ists  of  Canon  Green  well's  proclivities 
by  inhabiting  earth-works,  such  as  ancient  en- 
campments and  tumuli,  and  gradually  lower- 
ing them.  Thiseffecl  is  thus  produced.  When 
worms  inhabiting  grass  slopes  eject  their  cast- 
ings, which,  when  first  emitted,  are  soft  and 
plastic,  a  certain  larger  proportion  of  each  cast- 
ing falls  below  the  mouth  ot  the  burrow  than 
falls  above  it.  The  excess  falling  below  is  so 
mnch  earth  carried  down  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  :  by  repetition  of  this  process,  for 
long  periods  of  lime,  a  Urge  amount  of  earth 
must,  aided  by  the  rain,  be  carried  ilown  the 
slope  to  be  finally  washed  away.  The  castings, 
moreover,  when  dried,  break  up  into  pellets, 
which  roll  down  hill  and  aid  in  the  same  proc- 
ess. The  two  processes  are  constantly  at 
work  on  every  grass-covered  slope,  which  is 
thus  perpetually  nodergoing  denudation,  al- 
though its  covering  of  grass  remains  intact  and 
its  inclination  may  remain  the  same.  Very 
many  of  Ihe  series  of  small,  narrow,  terrace- 
like  ledges  seen  on  grass-covered  slopes,  which 
are  usually  attributed  to  the  constant  tread  of 
animals  when  feeding,  are  believed  by  Mr. 
Darwin  to  be  formed  by  accumulations  of  pel- 
lets of  castings  arrested  in  their  roll  downhill. 
Castings,  when  both  moist  and  dry.  aire  moved 
to  leeward  by  the  wind  ;  and  a  not  unimpor- 
tant movement  of  soil,  especially  as  dust,  may 
thus  be  caused  in  some  countries,  though  not 
much  in  Great  Britain. 

Worms  triturate  in  their  gizzards  the  parti- 
cles of  sand  and  small  stones  swallowed  by 
them  :  and.  tbuuKh  the ir  digestive  fluid  is  alka- 
line and  allied  to  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas, 
their  castings,  when  fresh,  are  dcid,  various 
humus  acids  being  produced  in  their  intestines 
by  the  decomposition  of  swallowed  vegetable 
matter.  Thfse  acids  act  as  solventi  ot  the 
mineral  constituents   of  the   superficial  earth. 


Thos  the  process  of  denudation  is  further  aided 
by  worms. 

Worms  drag  great  quantities  of  leaves  into 
their  burrows,  sift  the  superficial  earth  free 
from  all  but  the  finest  stones,  mix  it  up  with 
their  partially  digested  food,  saturated  with 
their  secretions,  and  thus  form  the  dark  rich 
mould  su  necessary  for  the  growth  of  most 
plants  which  cover  so  much  of  the  surface  of 
the  land.  It  may,  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Darwin  con- 
cludes, "  be  doubted  whether  there  are  many 
other  animals  which  have  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  history  of  Ihe  world  as  have  these 
lowly  organized  creatures." 

One  of  the  charms  of  the  present  work  is 
that  it  is  extremely  easy  to  read,  the  nature  of 
the  subject  requiring  the  use  of  no  technicali- 
ties. It  will  delight  every  one.  every  page  be- 
ing full  of  interest.  In  very  many  of  his  ob- 
servations Mr.  Darwin  has  been  largely  aided 
by  his  sons — indeed,  the  book  may,  lo  some 
extent,  be  regarded  as  representing  the  results 
of  a  family  research  conducted  under  his  di- 
rections.—  TAf  Acadtmy. 

In  the  Brush  ;  or,  Olu  time  Social,  Polit- 
ical. AND  RBLimoiis  Life  in  thk  South- 
west.  By  Rev.  Hamilton  W.  Pierson,  D.D. 
New  York  ;  B.  Appltlan  &*  Co. 
Whether  Dr.  Pierson's  book  is  more  enter- 
t^niiig  for  its  humor,  or  more  instructive  (or 
the  realistic  pictures  wbich  it  furnishes  of  a 
unique  and  highly  important  phase  of  our  na- 
tional lite,  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  (o  its  eminent  readabteness. 
As  a  reviewer  has  well  said  :  "  It  belongs  to 
that  class,  invaluable  to  Ihe  future  historian 
and  sociologist,  which  enables  us  to  see  what 
pioneer  and  backwoods  life  in  the  West  really 
was— what,  in  a  measure,  and'ln  certain  re- 
mole  sections,  it  prob^ly  is  to  this  day.  It  is 
not  a  fanciful  picture,  intended  merely  to 
amuse,  but  describes  aaual  personal  experi- 
ences, and  describes  them  in  a  way  to  stimu- 
late thought  as  well  as  provoke  merriment. 
Without  any  very  marked  powers  of  pictu- 
resque description,  and  with  somewhat  too  ob- 
trusive a  tendency  to  moralizing,  the  author 
has  the  redeemingqualiitesof  ahumorisi ;  and 
there  are  few  things  of  their  kind  in  literature 
that  surpass  In  raciness,  realism,  and  homely 
vigor,  certain  of  his  character-sketches,  narra- 
tives, and  anecdotes.  Among  the  particularly 
good  things  in  the  book  may  be  mentioned  the 
chapters  on  old-time  hospitality  in  the  South- 
west and  on  '  Candidaling  ;  or,  the  Methods 
and  Humors  of  Office-seeking  in  the  South- 
west,' the  account  of  the  attractions  and  medui 
opirandi  of  barbecues,  and  the  '  skeletons'  of 
some  sermons  preached  by  negro  and  other  il- 
literate preachers.  Not  least  among  the  amus- 
ing features  of  the  volume  are  Ihe  ilius nations 
furnished  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sheppard." 
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Kith  and  Kin.    A  Novel.     By  Jessie  Fother- 

Rill,   author   of   "The    Firsl  Violin,"   etc. 

London:  Btnllty  &"  Saa.  New  York  : /^fn;^ 

Nell  &•  Co. 

In  advance  of  ita  corapletioo  in  the  roaga' 
zinc,  "Kith  and  Kin"  is  published  :n  book- 
form  in  London,  and  the  Aeadtmy  says  of  it ; 
• '  The  defect  of  '  Kith  and  Kin"  is  that  '  the  se- 
cret' is  insufficient  to  account  (or  its  extraordi- 
nary power  in  delaying  for  yeais  the  happiness 
of  four  annsiully  well-deserving  young  per- 
sons. We  quite  agree  with  one  of  Ihem  (Ag- 
lionby)  when  he  says,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volnme,  "  Who  else  would  have  looked  upon 
snch  a  tbiog  as  an  insuperable  bar  to  allowing 
themselvea  lo  be  happy,  or  to  be  loved,  or  to 
be  married  ?  Ridiculous."  These  over-scru- 
pulous persons  are  Judith  and  Delpbioe  Con- 
isbruuith,  who,  with  their  not  less  charming 
younger  sister.  Rboda,  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  make  the  book  worth  reading.  Its 
attraction  does  not,  however,  cease  with  this 
pleasant  family  of  sisters  ;  Aglionby  and 
Danesdale  are,  in  a  male  way,  as  noble  and 
interesting  as  the  Conisbroughs,  and  the  slight- 
er characters  are  all  good  as  far  as  they  go.  It 
it  perhaps  of  the  late  Mist  Keary.  with  her 
sweet  deptbs  of  feeling,  nobleness  of  thought, 
and  wide  sympathy,  that  we  are  most  frequent- 
ly reminded  in  Miss  Folhei^ill's  clever  and 
wholesome  book  ;  but  she  has  her  own  touch 
and  her  own  gifts,  which  will  probably  produce 
greater,  if  oot  pleasaatcr,  works  than  'Kith 
and  Kin.'" 
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A  HEW  edition  of  Dean  Stanley's  "  Life  of 
Dr.  Arnold,"  which  Mr.  Murray  will  issue 
during  the  coming  season,  will  contain  an  un- 
published poem  by  Keble,  as  well  as  the  last 
corrections  made  by  the  late  Dean. 

Pro?.  V.  Tkohsih,  of  Copenhagen,  is  pre- 
paring an  edition.  Id  Swedish,  of  his  work 
upon  the  relations  between  Ancient  Russia  and 
Scandinavia,  which  was  originally  delivered  in 
the  form  of  lectures  at  the  Taylor  Institution, 
Oxford,  In  1876. 

Thb  Archduke  Rudolph,  helr-appareot  to 
the  throne  of  Austria,  who  la  already  favorably 
known  for  his  narraiives  (privately  printed)  of 
bis  hunting  expeditions,  is  said  to  have  written 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  East,  which 
wilt  t>e  published  shortly  In  Vienna  in  two  vol- 

PtkE  DiDON,  who  returned  to  Paris  a  short 
time  ago,  is  engaged  in  writing  a  work  on  the 
"Lite  of  Jesus."  He  has  examined  the 
works  of  German  exegesis,  and  will  shortly 
make  a  long  journey  in  the  East,  and  especial- 


ly at  Jerusalem.  He  intends  to  bring  out  re- 
cent discoveries  made  by  arcbieologisis  bear- 
ing upon  the  Gospel  relation  and  the  tradiiiooa 
of  the  Church. 

Our  last  number  wat  the  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  tcnifa  issue  by  Mr.  John  Francis. 
he  having  become  the  publisher  of  this  journal 
on  the  4lh  of  October,  1831.  The  fact  is.  we 
believe,  unprecedented  in  journalism  ;  no 
other  London  publisher,  at  any  rate,  has  been 
connected  with  the  same  paper  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years. — Atkcnaum. 

Prop.  Edward  Dowden  has  edited  a  vol- 
ume to  be  published  as  one  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Press  series,  entitled  "The  Corre- 
spoodence  of  Robert  Snuthey  with  Caroline 
Bowles,  to  which  are  added  Corrcs^tondcuce 
with  Shelley  and  Souihey's  Dreams."  In  the 
letters  10  Shelley,  Soulbey  drives  home  an 
attack  on  Shelley's  priuciples  as  influencing 
his  conduct  in  his  marriage  afiairs,  while  Shel- 
ley vehemently  protests  his  innocence. 

In  Germany  as  well  as  In  England  the  work 
of  revising  the  standard  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  Lu- 
ther's Bible,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  clothed 
by  popular  opinion  with  even  more  sanctity 
than  our  own  authorized  version.  The  Ger- 
man Revisers,  who  are  mostly  university  pro- 
fessors, hold  their  meetings  every  spring  and 
autumn,  in  various  towns  of  Central  Germany. 
About  ten  years  ago  they  terminated  the  re- 
vision ol  the  New  Testament,  and  they  are 
now  occupied  at  Halle  upon  their  final  consid- 
eration of  the  Old  Testament. 

Wb  have  received  from  Spain  an  interesting 
piece  of  news,  which  shows  that  the  historic 
connection  between  Granada  and  the  Moors  is 
not  yet  without  influence.  Prof.  Antonio  Al- 
magro  Cardenas,  of  the  University  of  Grana- 
da, when  recently  tent  on  an  official  mistion 
CO  Tangiers,  wat  invited  by  a  magnate  of  that 
town  to  read  at  a  public  reception  his  last  work, 
entitled  "The  Book  of  the  West."  This  it 
an  Arabic  prose  poem,  narrating  the  entire 
history  of  the  Mussulman  kingdom  of  Granada 
from  its  foundation  to  its  downfall.  We  hear 
that  there  is  some  probability  of  this  work 
toon  appearing  in  an  English  translation. 

Thb  Commission  instituted,  with  Imperial 
sanction.  In  conneoiion  with  the  Russian  Min- 
istry of  Education,  for  the  publication  of  the 
letters  and  papers  of  Peter  the  Great,  intends, 
if  possible,  to  commence  printing  this  year. 
As,  however,  many  pieces  of  which  indica- 
tions exist  are  not  yet  among  the  documenta 
collected,  the  Commission  appeals  to  all  who 
may  possess  any  manuscripts  written  or  sign- 
ed by  Peter  the  Great,  to  lend  them  for  the 
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porpose  of  be!ag  copied,  so  that  the  published 
collection  nuy  be  as  complete  aa  possible. 
The  document*  will  be  returned  uninjured  to 
the  owners,  each  of  whom  will  receive  a  copy 
ot  the  publication. 

Italy  at  the  commencemeDt  of  the  present 
rear  possessed  1454  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, of  which  149  were  dailies.  Milan  headed 
(be  list  with  3<6  journals:  then  come  Rome 
with  147  1  Naples,  114  ;  Florence,  loi ;  Tu- 
rin, 87  ;  Palenco,  59  ;  Genoa,  56  ;  Bologna, 
bi ;  Alessandria,  39  ;  and  Venice,  31.  Of  the 
daily  papers,  iB  appear  at  Rome,  16  at  Na- 
ples, 13  at  Palermo,  la  at  Milan,  9  at  Florence, 
6  at  Turin,  and  S  "t  Venice.  On  an  average 
there  is  one  journal  (o  19,381  of  the  population, 
aod  Sooo  readers  to  each  journal.  The  oldest 
Italian  journal  dates  from  1797.  In  1836  there 
were  only  185  periodicals  in  Italy,  of  which 
no  were  published  In  Rotne. 

Miss  Helen  Zimuirn  is  euRaged  upon  a 
vork  which  is  likely  to  attract  attention  from 
its  novelty  and  the  charm  of  its  subject.  She 
il  refashioning  in  language  studiously  simple 
and  almost  archaic,  the  stories  told  by  the 
Persian  pott  Firduai  in  his  famous  epic.  The 
only  previous  attempt  to  present  any  portion 
otihe  ■'  Shah  Nameh"  to  English  readers  was 
made  by  James  Atkinson,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  in  183a.  This  fragment- 
ary version,  which  is  in  prose  snd  verse,  is 
flat  in  style  and  imperfect  in  scholarship,  the 
Uit  of  Firdusi  having  at  that  time  not  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  Mohl's  critical  examination. 
Uiss  Zimmem's  work,  which  will  be  entitled 
"The  Epic  of  Kings,"  will  be  adorned  with 
etchings  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  and  will 
possess  a  prefatory  poem  by  Mr.  Edmund 
W.  Gosse. 

The  "  Lessing  Freidenkerverein"  of  Berlin, 
oSeis  a  prize  of  five  hundred  marks  for  the 
best  short  essay  "  On  the  Moral  Laws  as  a 
Guile  for  Conduct  in  the  Leading  Relations 
of  Human  Life."  Tlie  exposition  is  to  be  in 
tiinple  language,  and  must  be  grounded  ex- 
(Insively  upon  ascertained  facts  of  natural 
knowledge  ("  urizweifclbafie  Thatsacben  der 
naiOilichen  Erkenntniss").  Competitors  may 
write  in  German,  English,  French,  or  ftalian. 
and  mnit  send  in  their  works  before  Novem- 
ber lBt,'t8S3.  to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Luwenthal,  the 
president  of  the  Verein,  at  7  Hildebrandt- 
strasse.  Berlin,  W.  The  function  of  examin- 
ing the  works  and  adjudging  the  prize  has 
been  accepted  by  Dr.  Eduard  Lasker,  the  well 
known  deputy  of  the  Reichstag,  Prot,  Her- 
mann Grimra,  and  Prof.  Wilhelm  Scherer.  In 
the  event  of  u  work  in  a  foreign  language  ob- 
taining the  prize  it  will  be  translated  into  Ger- 


n  at  the  expense  ot  the  Verein.     The  prize 
o  be  given  on  Lessing's  birthday,  January 
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Ostrich  Faruinq. — Those  who  are  inter- 
ested In  farming  pursuits  will  read  with  great 
interest  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Douglass,  on 
Ostrich- farming  in  South  Africa.  Employing 
a  capital  of  about  eiffht  millions  in  Cape  Col- 
ony alone,  osirich*farniing  may  be  now  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  recognized  industries  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Douglass,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  study  this  curious  art  as  a  profitable  In- 
diutry,  has  introduced  with  considerable  suc- 
cess the  system  of  artilicial  incubation.  We 
learn  from  him,  among  other  items,  that  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  good  birds  for  breeding  pur- 
poses varies  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  ;  that  each  pair  requires  a 
run  of  about  forty  acres  :  and  that  they  find 
their  own  food,  except  in  severe  drought :  that 
the  chicks  will  fetch  six  pounds  each  when 
only  a  day  old  ;  and  that  in  process  of  time 
each  bird  yields  about  twelve  pounds  annually 
in  feathers.  Tne  greatest  expense  at  starting 
an  ostrich  farm  is  represented  by  the  cost  of 
fencing  ;  but  with  good  management  a  net  re- 
turn of  thirty  per  cent  can  be  reasonably  look- 

EXTEBMAL  Use  OF  Castor  OtU~TAe  Lon- 
don Aftdical  foumal  gives  reports  from  va- 
rious practitioners  who  have  found  purgative 
results  follow  the  inunction  of  castor  oil.  One 
writer  states  that  he  has  frequently  applied  tbjs 
oil  10  the  abdomen,  under  spongio-piline,  or 
other  water-proof  material,  in  cases  where  the 
usual  way  of  administering  by  the  mouth 
seemed  undesirable,  and  with  the  must  satis- 
factory consequences.  In  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  also,  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  was  ap- 
plied in  this  manner,  under  a  hot  water  fomen- 
tation, the  effect  ol  this  being,  as  represented, 
to  relieve  the  constipation  and  tympanitic  dis- 
tension that  had  been  present,  without  undue 
purging  or  irritation  of  the  bowels. 


The  Truth  About  Lightning  Conduct- 
ors.— Among  the  many  interesting  topics 
which  lately  came  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  York,  was  the  subject  of  lightning  con- 
ductors, by  Mr.  Vyte.  This  paper  opened  by 
alluding  to  the  many  accidents  from  ligntning 
which  are  constantly  recorded,  and  to  the  on- 
doubled  fact,  that  a  conductor  properly  fixed 
and  in  good  contact  with  the  earth,  is  a  sure 
protection  from  such  calamities.  The  expense 
and  difliculty  of  ascertaining  whether  a  con- 
ductor already  fixed  is  really  in  efficient  order, 
may  be  estimated  when   it  is  stUed  that 
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tests  can  be  made  uctjl  a  wire  is  conaected  meoc  of  t.'eating  other  binds  of  seed  wiih  the 
ttetneeo  the  ver^  point  of  the  apparatus  and  acid  will  doubtless  be  tried,  and  the  result  will 
the  earth.  In  Uie  case  of  a  higb  chimney-  be  looked  for  by  agriculturists  vith  great  inter- 
shaft,  this  expense  would  be  almost  prohibi-  est.  If  the  experiment  prove  successful,  it  will 
tive.  Mr.  Vyie  meets  this  difficulty  by  the  in-  be  a  curious  case  of  history  repeating  itself,  as 
venlion  of  a  new  form  of  lightolng'cablc,  which  we  know  from  the  Gtorgid  of  Virgil  that  medi- 
carries  a  core  of  insulated  copper  wire.  This  cated  seeds  were  in  use  among  the  ancients, 
wire  is  in  metallic  contact  with  the  point  of  and  so  recently  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
(he  conductor,  and  emerges  from  the  core  a  among  farmers  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
few  feet  above  the  ground,  so  that,  t;  simple 

attachment  of  proper  instruments,  the  efficacy         Koumiss.— A  great  deal  has  been  heard  lately 

of  the  conductor  in  case  of  thunderstorms  can  '■^^^  koumiss,  as  useful  in  cases  of  consump- 

be  periodically  and  easily  tested.     The  neces-  ''<">■     The  genuine  article— which  is  in  reality 

Bity  of  some  such  arrangement  as  this  was  seen  fermented  mare's  milk-  is  peculiar  to  one  par- 

during  the  late  examination  o(  the  wires  which  ^"f"'""^  district,  namely,  the  Steppes  of  Rossia. 

protect  York  Minster,  when  the  earth  coonec-  Attempts  to  make  it  in  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 

tions  were  found   to  be  faulty,  aithough  the  •""'B  '""^  f^''"'-  probably  owing  to  the  want 

conductors  themselves  were  good.     Undersuch  ">' that  rich  pasture  which  the  Steppes  afford, 

circumsunces,  had  lightning  struck  the  build-  RuM'a"  physicians  are  now  prtscribing  a  visit 

ing,  the  result  might  have  been  disastrous.  »°  '*'•  Steppes  for  their  consumptive  patients, 
perhaps  taking  into  account  the  fine  dry  atmos- 

PaoTECTiNc  Iron-  from  Rust.— Among  the  phere  there  met  with,  as  well  as  the  virtues  of 
many  plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  giv-  koumiss.  Tliis  fermented  milk  has  for  years 
ing  iron  a  coating  which  will  protect  it  from  been  the  principal  food  of  the  Kirghiies,  who 
rust,  there  are  two  which  stand  out  prominent-  ^.tt.  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  indulge  in 
ly  by  reason  of  their  undoubted  success  ;  one  stronger  liquors  ;  and  it  was  the  vast  differ- 
is  the  process  of  Professor  Barff,  and  the  other  gnce  which  appeared  in  the  sumina  of  these 
that  of  Mr.  Bower.  In  both  processes  the  xnen,  according  to  the  time  when  koumiss  was 
iron  receives  a  coaling  of  m^netic  oxide  ;  but  seasonable  or  the  reverse,  which  first  attracted 
the  means  by  which  this  is  brought  about  are  ,he  attention  of  medical  men  to  its  regenerative 
different.  Mr.  Bower  has  now  purchased  Pro-  properties.  Dr.  Carrlck.  physician  to  the 
lessor  Barff's  patents,  and  a  company  has  British  Embassy  at  Sl  Petersburg,  is  said  to 
been  formed  U>  work  them,  with  the  ftrst-  tte  contemplating  the  esublUbment  of  a  re- 
named gentleman  as  managing  director,  and  treat  at  Orenburg,  where  patients  will  be  re. 
with  the  latter  as  consulting  chemisL  When  ceived  during  the  summer.  Here  sufferers  wUl 
this  company  is  fully  surted,  we  may  hope  have  the  benefit  of  a  Madeira-like  climate, 
that  non-corrosive  iron  will  become  a  common,  coupled  with  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  new 
rather  than  an  exceptional  thing.  We  may  remedy. 
mention  that  the  color  of  the  coating  varies 

from  a  gray  to  a  deep  black  ;  and  that  to  iron         How  COAL  was  Fohmed.— A  recent  discov- 

so  treated,  paint  will  adhere  with  great  tenac-  =ry  in  Pennsylvania  is  considered  by  some  to 

ity.  illustrate  the  formation  of  coal.     At  a  place 

.  c  T,    ,  called  Scrantoo  some  excavations  were  being 

SOLPKUUC    ACID    «»o    S.«D.-P,ol<»«.r  „.d,lo,.l„(o,i.d.Uoi„oI.b«iWf„g.    Cut 

T.7lor.  ,1,  H=  .»,m,nat,on  «nd.|,  ft,  m.co-  „      .^        ,,  ,  ^^  „,  ^  ,„ri,„„  „„, 

Koj.  of  .om.  mtm  .==d,  w.U.  .  vit,  io  „  ,  „„„„  „,  ,,,„  ^  ,te  .pp„„„=  ol 
.udy  ihc  o,l-«ll.,  hu  h,i  upoi.  .d„«,v=„  ,  ^^^  j^ll       „j,„  j,.^  HI,  jdl,  t^ 

whicb  may  p,o.=  to  bi  of  .-i  impon.,,™.  „„„  ,„,.j||,^j  ,„„  ,  ^^^  .ub.unc.,  ]»rfl. 

He  wu   .ax,o„.  to  find  Iho  ,:ff«t  upon  Iho  ,„  b,  dWogol^ri  from  .n,f„.cit.  coJ,  tI,o.gh 
Kod   of  d,ff=,=nt  agent.  >h,cf,  a,=  u.o.ff,  do-  .„,     „  „  ,„   ,„„„j   „   ^^^   J 

,„yol..oloo,j.|,,cl,f.      Amoog  Ibcc  .goot.  „„  „„^  „,  ^^^^      „  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

.a>  aofpfioMc  at,d.  Th,.  had  tJ,.  oBooi  of  f,oc-  „d.t„,  „d  lof,  ao  aah  rcombUog  tbat  of  or- 

Ing  the  seed  from  adherent  cotton.      The  seed  jinarv  coal 
treated  was  then  sown  :   when,  curious  to  re- 
late, it  came  up  five  days  earlier  than  it  would         A  Novel  Fishing- vessel. — According  to  a 

have  done  in  the  natural  state.     This  discov-  contemporary  entitled  Inn,  there  was  lately 

ery  is  important  In  more  than  one  way.     The  to  be  seen  in  Queenstowo  harbor  a  novel  fish- 

■tripped  seed,  freed  from  the  cotton,  can  be  ing-vessel,  which  is  perhaps  destined  to  repre- 

Bonn  by  means  of  a  drill ;  whereas,  under  the  sent  the  type  of  fishing-smacli  of  the  future.  It 

old  conditions  it  was  thrown  broadcast  on  the  is  described  as  a  schooner-rigged  steamer,  ca- 

ground.     In  the  second  place  an  earlier  crop  pable   of   carrying  one   thousand    tons    dead 

can  be  insured,  which,  under  general  circum-  weight,   including   fuel.      She   aad  on   board 

stances,  is  an  obvious  advantage.    Theexperi-  ninety  tons  of  salmon  and  tnool  wbiclLka^ 
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be«ii  cangbc  at  Labrador  and  Sandwich  Bay, 
some  ten  days  beiore  her  arrival  at  Queens 
toiiti.  Her  hold  is  occupied  by  refrigerating 
Cambers,  by  which  the  6sh  can  be  kept  in  a 
{roien  state  (or  any  required  time.  By  the 
aid  of  such  a  vessel  as  this,  Gsb  need  no  longer 
be  classed  as  perishable  goods.  The  cargo 
conld  be  disposed  of  by  degrees,  according  to 
the  stale  of  the  marlcel :  and  more  iban  this, 
tbe  6sh  peculiar  to  one  country  could  be  easily 
transferred  to  another,  where  such  bad  never 
before  been  seen  in  a  fresh  state. 

A  NbwSpgciis  OF  Horse.— The  Annals  and 
MagaBitr  of  Natural  HislBry  for  Julj  contains 
•  translation  of  a  Russian  paper,  in  vibich  M. 
Poliakof  brings  forward  a  mass  of  evidence  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
species  of  horse,  not  far  from  Zaisan,  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.  The  animal  appears  to  resemble  a 
small  domestic  horse,  of  a  dun  color  ;  Its  bead 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  ol  the  animal  \ 
and  the  root  of  its  tail  is  destitute  of  long  hairs 
for  some  distance.  M.  Poliakof  names  his  sup- 
posed new  species  Equus  Frttwalikii,  in  honor 
of  the  traveller  who  brought  the  skin  to  Rus- 
sia, He  regards  it  as  a  true  horse,  and  re- 
marks that  "  if  it  were  possible  to  prove  that 
culture  influenced  tbe  growth  of  the  tail,  and 
that  this  became  more  hairy,  and  tbe  mane 
longer,  under  altered  conditions  of  life,"  it 
might  be  affirmed  that  "  it  was  indeed  the  ani- 
mal whose  ancestors  were  reclaimed  by  man 
in  the  stone  period,  the  so-called  domestic 
hone  of  our  day." 
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Too  Much  Music  IN  Pobtrv. — One  poem, 
and  one  poem  only,  do  I  know,  the  effect  of 
which,  in  its  vagueness,  in  its  appeal  purely  to 
the  emotions  and  the  imagination,  may  be 
compared  with  music,  and  that  is  "  Kubla 
Ktuui  ;"  but  tbe  exceptional  circumstances 
ander  which  it  was  wriiteo,  and  the  (act  that 
there  is  none  other  like  it,  at  any  rale  in  tbe 
English  language,  would  seem  to  show  that 
here  as  ever  the  exception  proves  the  rule.  Is 
there  any  other  poeiu  of  which  it  can  be  said 
that  the  only  true  criticism  is  that  of  John 
Duncan  ;  "  It's  very  fine,  but  I  don't  know 
what  it  m«aiiB  ?"  No  :  as  a  rule,  one  looks 
for  meaning  in  poetry.  The  poet  wbo  has 
given  the  most  practical  effect  to  the  doctrine 
of  music  in  poetry  is  Edgar  Poe.  Struck  with 
■he  beautiful  hannony  to  be  obtained  by  ihe 
DSC  of  repeiiiioD,  and  especially  of  that  species 
of  It  called  tbe  reCratn.  he  deliberately  made 
this  the  foundation  ol  his  poelry.  And  is  not 
tbis  nearly  the  whole  of  his  poetical  capital? 
There  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  weird  pathos  in  the 


''*  Raven."  but  its  chief  beauty  is  Ibe  refrain. 
The  "  Bells,"  too,  gives  me  considerable  pleas- 
ure, but  it  is  a  mere  intelleciual  pleasure — tbe 
pleasure  which  successful  imitation  always 
gives.  But  "  Ulalume"  and  "  Annabel  Lee," 
are  they  anything  but  a  senseless  jingle  ?  No, 
poetry  is  not  to  be  made,  like  a  pudding,  from  a 
receipt,  Takea  refrain,  said  Edgar  Poe,  com- 
posed of  tbe  finest  sounding  words  to  be  had, 
add  plenty  of  alltleration  and  repetition,  flavor 
wilb  a  little  senliment,  and  serve  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible. But  it  is  ihd  misfortune  of  poetry  made 
in  this  way  that  it  invariably  comes  up  cold, 
and  people  like  cold  poetry  about  as  well  as 
they  like  cold  soup.  Edgar  Poe's  poetry  is,  in 
short,  a  solemn  warning  againsi  making  poetry 
by  rule,  againsi  starting  wiih  a  musical  eflect, 
and  then  looking  about  for  thoughts  or  emO' 
tions  to  match  it.  It  is  lo  the  level  □(  Ulalume 
that  all  poetry  of  this  sort  must  at  last  sink, 
Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry  has  happily  not  sunk 
to  this  level  yet,  but  it  is  in  great  danger  of  it. 
For  all  poetry  in  which  tbe  splendor  of  the  ver- 
sification IS  not  sustained  by  tbe  uiideilyicg 
emotion,  in  which  the  ihyihmical  effects  are 
used  so  unsparingly,  with  so  little  concealment, 
that  [hey  become  a  mere  trick,  is  in  danger  of 
this.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in 
poetry  owe  much,  no  doubt,  to  alliteration,  but 
they  do  not  altogclher  depend  upon  it,  and 
tUby  never  suggest  the  feeling  that  the  sense 
has  been  sacrificed  to  it.  But  is  a  line  like  tbis 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's — 

"  The  dtcp  diviac  duk  daythinc  ofihe  lea," 
anything  but  a  mere  siring  of  adjectives  be- 
ginning with  "  d  ?"    Would  not — 


be  equally  poetical  ?  Collocations,  too,  like 
''  windy  and  wintry,"  "  flagrant  and  fragrant," 
"  swimming  and  skimming,"  may  be  pleasing 
if  introduced  occasionally  ;  but  ihe  trick  is  not 
a  very  subtle  one,  and  it  is  easy  to  have  too 
much  of  \L—Maemillan'i Magaiiiu. 

Thb  BooKWORti. — Various  animals  popu- 
larly known  as  bookworms  are  found  in  paper, 
leather,  and  parchment.  Tbe  larva  of  Aglossa 
pinguinalU  (so  called  from  Its  feeding  on  but- 
ter and  lard)  will  establish  itself  upon  the  bind- 
ing of  a  book,  and,  spinning  a  robe,  wilt  do  it 
no  little  injury  \  so  does  also  a  minute  beetle 
of  the  family  of  scolytids  (Hypelhtnemus  iru- 
dilHt,  Westw.),  which  Mr.  Westwood  found 
burrowing  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  same 
siiU'iIion.  A  mite  (Chtylitus  irudittts'\  eats  the 
paste  that  fastens  tbe  paper  over  the  edges  of 
the  binding,  and  so  loosens  it.  The  caierpjtlar 
ol  another  moth,  the  species  of  wbicbisnot  u- 
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cenained,  ukea  lis  autlon  in  damp  old  books',  Chikess  Jukkmbk,  —  What  canala  are  to 
betneen  Ihe  leaves,  and  there  commits  great  Holland,  rivers  are  to  China,  and  in  the  Flow- 
ravages.  The  little  wood  -  boring  beetle  ery  Land  the  junk  takes  theptaceof  the  ba^e. 
{AnoHura  pirHnax  and  ttriaium)  also  attacks  But  on  the  quiet  watercourses  of  the  Nether- 
books,  and  will  even  bore  through  several  vol-  lands  the  skipper  has  fair  sailing  or  towing, 
ucnes.  M.  Peignot  mentions  an  instance  The  Yaiigtsie  aod  the  other  great  rivets  of  the 
where,  in  a  library  but  tittle  frequented.  Flowery  Land  offer  obstades  unknown  to  bim. 
twenty-seven  folio  volumes  were  perforated  in  The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  junkmen 
a  straight  line  by  the  same  insect,  in  such  a  are  incidentally  to  be  teamed  from  the  trade 
manner  that  un  passing  a  siring  through  the  report  of  our  Consul  at  Ichang.  Between  the 
perfectly  round  hole  made  by  it,  these  twenty-  east  and  west  of  China,  roughly  divided  by  the 
seven  volumes  could  be  raised  at  once. — ffottt  tt  otb  meridian,  there  is  a  world  of  commerce 
and  Queriet,  carried  00  by  meansol  thejunk.  Thewestcra 
half  is  cut  off  (torn  the  eastern  by  a  succession 
Natural  Embmibs  of  the  Tblk(jraph.—  „f  precipitous  raonnuios,  through  which  the 
There  is  apparently  no  apparatus  so  liable  to  Yangtsie  breaks  In  a  scries  of  wild  gorges  and 
be  interfered  with  by  what  we  may  call  natural  rapjds.  Over  the  mountains  there  are  no 
causes  as  the  electric  telegraph.  Fish  gnaw  ,foads.  The  only  channel  of  communication  is 
and  molluscs  overweight  the  submarine  con-  ,he  famous  river.  At  Ichanj  6000  junks, 
duciors  o(  the  subterranean  wires  ;  while  bound  down  river,  arrive  yearly,  -and  about 
there  is  at  least  one  instance  ot  a  frolicsome  ^ooo  bound  up  rivet.  Wrecks  are  of  fVequeot 
wtale  entangling  himself  in  a  deep-sea  cable,  occurrence.  When  an  accident  happens,  the 
to  its  utter  disorganiiatioD.  It  is  stated  that  <.,(„  jjg  ^m  a  ^ock  for  themselves  on  the 
within  the  three  years  coding  187S  there  have  spot,  patch  up  their  craft  as  best  tbey  can,  and 
been  sixty  serious  interruptions  to  telegraphic  pui  forth  again  in  a  month  or  two.  The  dan- 
communication  in  Sumatra  by  elephants.  In  g„  incurred  may  be  learned  from  the  fact 
one  instance  these  sagacious  animals,  most  that  at  one  rapid  the  whole  current  of  the 
likely  fearing  snares,  destroyed  a  considerable  Yaugtsze  sweeps  down  a  channel  of  not  mure 
portion  of  the  line,  hiding  away  the  wires  and  than  seventy-five  yards  wide,  with  tremendous 
insulators  in  a  canebralie.  Monkeys  of  all  velocity.  When  the  spot  was  visited  by  our 
tribes  and  sizes,  too,  in  that  favored  islatxl.  Consul  there  was  a  block  of  the  Uaffic,  no 
used  the  poles  and  wires  as  gymnasia,  occa-  fewer  than  190  junks  being  at  anchor.  Imme- 
sionally  breaking  them  and  carrying  off  the  id-  diatcly  below  were  fifteen  wrecked  junks,  and 
sulators  ;  while  the  numerous  tigers,  bears,  lounging  about  in  forced  idleness  were  the 
and  buffaloes  on  the  track  render  the  watching  crews  of  the  detained  craft,  who.  according  to 
and  repair  of  the  line  a  duty  of  great  danger,  our  authority,  must  have  numbered  over  10,000 
Id  Australia,  where  there  are  no  wild  animals  men.  The  hardship  experienced  by  a  crew 
to  injure  the  wires,  which  are  carried  great  dis-  during  their  immense  and  perilous  voyage  we 
lances  overland,  they  are  said  to  be  frequently  may  well  believe  to  have  no  parallel  elsewhere, 
cut  down  by  the  scarcely  less  wild  aborigines,  a  question  has  been  swrled  whether  the  navi- 
who  manufacture  from  theoi  rings,  armlets,  gation  could  not  be  made  practicable  for  steatn- 
and  other  varieties  of  barbaric  ornament.  ers.       But    no  survey   has   yet    been    made. 


Should  steamers  be  employed,  the  commerce 
of  the  world  would  profit. — Chit. 


Hv  dirling  I  yslerday  juu  ■  IwElmBonih  old  1 
Huppy  you  babble  u.  under  Ibe  mulfold 
Dellciie  leafigc  Ihal  lies  on  the  dear  Spiinf't  bn 


Skuli.  Measurements.— Prof.  Flower,  the 
well-known  English  anatomist,  has  published 

some    further  results  of  his   researches  with  "^^  jenny. 
reference  to  the  human  skull.     He  stales  that 
the  largest  normal  skull  he  has  ever  measured 
waa  as  much  as  2075  cubic  centimetres,   the 
smallest  960  cubic  centimetres,  this  belonging 

to  one  of  those  peculiar  people  in  the  centre  of  Uhetp  and  Hritter  ttom  oui  ihi  •anoita 

Ceylon   who  are  now    nearly  extincL       The  Fonhfi-y  of 'ht  young  piuma- g«»thi 

largest  average  capacity  of  any  human  head  he  q  n^^pi  Jenny  of  mine,  in  tfaoK  bigba 

has   measured  is  that  of  a  race  of  long  fiat-  WkoiepinureiiRwonbyourciointigia 

beaded  people  on  the  west  coast  o[  Africa.  Theb™k»iinmiiuffeiyourBngertiotr 

The  LapUnders  and  Esquimaux,  though  a  very  "^^^[^  "u™'  *  m' when'^Khi'"",'i°h! 

small  people,  have  very  large  skulls,  the  latter  Vuur  whole  liiile  body  ihrilli  iii?ll!l')if 

giving  an  average  measurement  of   1546;  the  Theinaievinen  bcwriUBihaTeirritteo 

English  skull,  of  Ihe  lower  grades,  shows  1543  ;  A  beiier  thmK  than  iho  thought  a^lawn 

the  Japanese,  i486;   Chinese,   1424;    modem  xhe«r*ir«mi'mt'n'"wi'ihMa!!i'lS*ei  ™" 

Italian,  1475  ;   ancient   Egyptian,   1464  ;  H in-  Ay  J«=y,  God',  oMf«roff*h«i^ 
does.  1306. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  EVIDENCE  OF  ORGANIC  EVOLUTION.* 

BY   GEORGE  J.  ROMANES. 

Althocgh  it  is  generally  recognized  sons  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong 

that  the  "  Origin  of  Species"  has  pro-  to  the  uncultured  classes.     The  reason 

duced  an  effect  both  on  the  science  and  of  this  ignorance  is  no  doubt  partly  due 

the  philosophy  of  our  age  which  is  with-  to    the   busy   life    which    many   of    our 

out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  thought,  bread-winners  are  constrained  to  live  ; 

admirers  of  Mr.  Darwin' s  genius  are  fre-  but  it  is  also,  I  think,  partly  due  to  mere 

quently  surprised  at  the  ignorance  of  his  indolence.     There  are  thousands  of  ed- 

work  which  is  displayed  by  many  per-  ucated  persons  who,  on  coming  home 


*  The  foUuwing  paper  was  written  several  throughoui  reler  to  design  in  the  tense  under- 
yean  ago  (ur  a  parpose  other  than  thai  of  ap-  stood  by  the  older  forms  of  teleology — i.e. ,  as 
pearing  in  a  review.  Although,  as  a  conse-  an  immiiiiaU  cause  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
quence.  its  style  is  better  adapted  to  oral  de-  tion.  Whether  or  not  there  is  an  ultimate  de- 
livery than  to  publication  in  a  periodical,  I  «ign  pervading  all  nalore— a  tausA  causamm 
now  print  it  without  alteration  because  I  tbiak  which  is  the  final  raiseti  ifltrt  of  the  costnos — 
that  it  serves  to  place  in  a  tolerably  dear  light  this  is  another  question,  and  one  which  I  take 
the  bearii^  of  Darwinism  on  the  doctrine  of  to  have  no  pomt  of  legiliroate  contact  with 
design,  lliis  is  a  subject  which,  duiinf;  the  last  natural  science.  My  only  contention  is  thai, 
few  weeks,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  myself  have  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  accepted,  snd 
been  discussing  in  the  pages  of  Naturt ;  and  the  causes  which  It  sets  forth  are  held  adequate 
as  our  views  with  regard  to  It  are  divergent,  I  to  furnish  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  results 
have  thought  it  opportune  now  to  publish  Ibis  observed,  then  the  facts  of  organic  nature 
essay,  in  ordci  to  render  my  statement  of  the  necessarily  fiUl  into  the  same  logical  position, 
case  somewhat  more  complete.  It  is  desirable  with  reference  to  any  question  of  teleology,  as 
to  explain  only  that  in  placing  Intelligent  that  of  alt  or  any  other  series  of  facts  in  the 
Design   in  antithesis   to   Natural  Selection,   I  physical  u   ' 
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from  their  daily  work,  prefer  reading  lit-  gained  by  comparing  it  with  the  closely 
eiature  of  a  less  scientific  character  than  analogous  process  whereby  gardeners 
that  which  is  supplied  by  Mr,  Darwin's  and  cattle-breeders  create  their  wonder- 
works ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  such  per-  ful  productions  ;  for  just  as  these  men, 
sons  feel  these  works  to  belong  to  a  cat-  by  always  selecting  their  best  individuals 
egory  of  bodks  which  is  to  them  a  very  to  breed  from,  slowly  but  continuously 
large  one  —  the  books,  namely,  which  improve  their  stock,  so  Nature,  by  a  sim- 
never  arc,  but  always  to  be,  read.  Un-  ilar  process  of  selection,  slowly  but  con- 
der  these  circumstances  I  have  thought  tinuously  makts  the  various  species  of 
it  desirable  to  supply  a  short  digest  of  plants  and  animals  better  and  better 
the  "Origin  of  Species,"  which  any  suited  to  the  conditions  of  their  life, 
man,  of  however  busy  a  life  or  of  how-  Now,  if  this  process  of  continuously 
ever  indolent  a  disposition,  may  find  adapting  organisms  to  their  environment 
both  time  and  energy  to  follow.  takes  place  in  Nature  at  all,  there  is  no 
With  the  general  aim  of  the' present  reason  why  we  should  set  any  limits  on 
abstract  being  thus  understood,  I  shall  the  extent  to  which  it  is  able  to  go,  up 
start  at  the  beginning  of  my  subject  by  to  the  point  at  which  a  complete  and  per- 
very  briefly  describing  the  theory  of  Nat-  feet  adaptation  is  achieved.  Therefore 
ural  Selection.  It  is  a  matter  of  oh-  we  might  suppose  that  all  species  would 
servable  fact  that  all  plants  and  animals  attain  to  this  condition  of  perfect  ad- 
arb  perpetually  engaged  in  what  Mr.  justment  to  their  environment  and  then 
Darwin  calls  a"  strugglefor existence."  remain  fixed.  And  so  undoubtedly 
That  is  to  say,  in  every  generation  of  they  would,  were  the  environment  itself 
every  species  a  great  many  more  indi-  unchanging.  But  forasmuch  as  the  en- 
viduals  are  bom  than  can  possibly  sur-  vironment — or  the  sura  total  of  the  ex- 
vive  ;  so  that  there  is  in  consequence  a  ternal  conditionsof  life — of  almost  every 
perpetual  battle  for  life  going  on  among  organic  type  alters  more  or  less  from 
all  the  constituent  individuals  of  any  century  to  century  (whether  from  as- 
given  generation.  Now  in  this  struggle  tronomical,  geological,  and  geographi- 
for  existence,  which  individuals  will  be  cal  changes,  or  from  the  immigrations 
victorious  and  live  ?  Assuredly  those  and  emigrations  of  other  species  living 
which  are  best  fitted  to  live  :  the  weak-  on  contiguous  geographical  areas),  it 
est  and  the  least  fitted  to  live  wilt  sue-  follows  that  the  process  of  Natural  Selec- 
cumb  and  die,  while  the  strongest  and  tion  need  never  reach  a  terminal  phase. 
the  best  fitted  to  live  will  be  triumphant  And  forasmuch  as  Natural  Selection  may 
and  survive.  It  is  this  "  survival  of  the  thus  continue,  ad  infinitum,  slowly  to 
filtest"  that  Mr,  Darwin  calls  "  Natural  alter  a  specific  type  in  adaptation  to  a 
Selection"  ;  Nature,  so  to  speak,  seleets  gradually  changing  environment,  if  in 
the  best  individuals  out  of  each  genera-  any  case  the  alteration  thus  effected  is 
tion  to  live.  And  not  only  so,  but  as  sufficient  in  amount  to  lead  naturalists 
these  favored  individuals  transmit  their  to  denote  the  specific  type  by  some  differ- 
favorable  qualities  to  their  offspring,  ac-  cnt  name,  it  follows  that  Natural  Selec- 
cording  to  the  fixed  laws  of  heredity,  it  tion  has  transmuted  one  specific  type  into 
follows  that  the  individuals  composing  another.  And  thus  the  process  is  sup- 
each  successive  generation  have  a  gen-  posed  to  go  on  over  all  the  countless 
eral  tendency  to  be  better  suited  to  their  species  of  plants  and  animals  simulta- 
surroundings  than  were  their  forefathers,  neously — the  world  of  organic  types 
.And  this  follows,  not  merely  because  in  being  thus  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  per- 
every  generation  it  is  only  the  flower  of  petual,  though  gradual,  flux. 
the  race  that  is  allowed  to  propagate,  but  Such,  then,  is  the  theory  of  Natural 
also  because,  if  in  any  generation  some  Selection  ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  ob- 
new  and  beneficial  qualities  happen  to  served  with  regard  to  it  is,  that  it  oSers 
appear  as  slight  variations  from  the  an-  to  our  acceptance  a  scientific  explanation 
cestral  type,  these  will  be  seised  upon  of  the  numberless  cases  of  apparent  de- 
by  Natural  Selection  and  added, by  trans-  sign  which  we  everywhere  meet  with  in 
mission  in  subsequent  generations,  to  organic  nature.  For  as  all  these  cases 
the  previously  existing  type.  Thus  the  of  apparent  design  consist  only  in  the 
^est  idea  of  the  whole  process  will  be  adaptation  which  is  shown  by  organisms 
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to  Iheir  environment,  it  is  obvious  that  is  always  possible  to  give  a  hypothetical 
the  facts  are  covered  by  the  theory  of  explanation  of  any  phenomenon  what- 
Natural  Selection  no  less  completely  than  soever,  by  refening  it  immediately  to 
they  are  covered  by  the  theory  of  Intel  the  intelligence  of  some  supernatural 
ligent  Design.  Perhaps  it  may  be  an-  agent ;  so  that  the  only  difference  be- 
Ewered,  "  The  fact  that  these  innumer-  tween  the  logic  of  Science  and  the  logic 
able  cases  of  adaptation  may  be  account-  of  Superstition  consists  in  Science  rec- 
ed  for  by  Natural  Selection  is  no  proof  ognizing  a  validity  in  the  Law  of  Far- 
that  they  are  not  really  due  to  Intelligent  simony  which  Superstition  disregards. 
Design."  This  is  an  objection  which  is  Therefore  1  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
often  urged  by  minds — even  highly  cul-  ing  that  this  way  of  looking  at  the  evi- 
tured  minds — which  have  not  been  ac-  dence  in  favor  of  Natural  Selection  is 
customed  to  scientific  modes  of  thought,  not  a  scientiflc  or  a  reasonable  way  of 
Thus,  a  celebrated  professor  of  divinity  looking  at  it,  but  a  purely  superstitious 
once  wrote  me  in  a  letter  that,  although  way.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  as  an 
he  had  read  Darwin's  books  with  care,  illustration,  a  perfectly  parallel  case, 
he  could  see  no  evidence  of  Natural  When  Kepler  was  unable  to  explain  by 
Selection  which  might  not  equally  welt  any  known  causes  the  paths  described 
be  adduced  as  evidence  of  Intelligent  by  the  planets,  he  resorted  to  a  super- 
Design  ;  and  I  have  heard  another  emi-  natural  explanation,  and  supposed  that 
nent  professortellhis  classthatthemany  every  planet  was  guided  in  its  move- 
instances  of  adaptation  which  Mr.  Dar-  ments  by  some  presiding  angel.  But 
win  discovered  and  described  as  occur-  when  Newton  supplied  a  beautifully  sim- 
ring  in  orchids  seemed  to  him  to  tell  pie  physical  explanation,  all  persons  with 
more  in  favor  of  contrivance  than  in  a  scientific  habit  of  mind  at  once  aban- 
favor  of  natural  causes.  Now  I  do  not  doned  the  metaphysical  explanation, 
hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  here  a  very  Now,  to  be  consistent,  the  divinity  pro- 
prostitution  of  our  rational  faculty.  It  fessors,  and  all  who  think  wilh  them, 
positively  takes  one's  breath  away  to  im-  ought  still  to  adhere  to  Kepler's  hypoth- 
agine  the  state  of  njind  to  which  these  esis  in  preference  to  Newton's  explana- 
men  musthavebeenreducedbytheirlife-  tion  ;  for,  excepting  the  Law  of  Parsi- 
long  adherence  to  traditional  modes  of  mony,  there  is  certainly  no  other  logical 
thought.  For,  be  it  observed,  they  do  objection  to  the  statement  that  the  move- 
not  doubt  that  Natural  Selection  may  be  ments  of  the  planets  afford  as  good  evi- 
able  to  do  all  that  Darwin  attributes  to  dence  of  the  mfluence  of  guiding  angels 
it  ;  they  merely  object  to  Darwin's  inter-  as  they  do  of  the  influence  of  gravitation. 
pretation  of  the  facts,  because  they  assert  So  much,  then,  for  the  absurdly  illog- 
that  these  facts  might  equally  well  be  at-  ical  position  that,  granting  the  evidence 
tributed  to  Intelligent  Design.  And  so  in  favor  of  Natural  Selection  and  Super- 
undoubtedly  they  might,  if  ve  were  all  natural  Design  to  be  equal  and  parallel, 
cb  it  dish  enough  to  rushinto  a  supernat-  we  should  hesitate  for  one  moment  in 
oral  explanation  whenever  a  natural  ex-  our  choice.  But  now  it  may  properly 
planation  is  found  sufficient  to  account  be  asked.  What  is  your  evidence  in  favor 
for  the  facts.  Once  admit  the  glaringly  of  Natural  Selection  ?  Well,  the  evi- 
illogical  principle  that  we  may  assume  dence  in  favor  of  Natural  Selection  as  a 
the  operation  of  higher  causes  where  the  cause  is  simply  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
operation  of  lower  ones  is  sufficient  to  Organic  Evolution  as  an  efiect.  Let  us 
explain  tbe  observed  phenomena,  and  state  the  problem  clearly.  Innumerable 
all  our  science  and  all  our  philosophy  cases  of  adaptation  of  organisms  to  their 
are  scattered  to  the  winds.  For  the  environment  are  the  observed  facts  for 
Law  of  Logic  which  Sir  William  Hamil-  which  an  explanation  is  required.  To 
ton  called  the  Law  of  Parsimony — or  supply  this  explanation,  two,  and  only 
the  law  which  forbids  us  to  assume  the  two,  hypotheses  are  in  the  field.  Of 
operation  of  higher  causes  when  lower  these  two  hypotheses  one  is.  Intelligent 
ones  are  found  sufficient  to  explain  the  Design  manifested  in  creation  ;  and  the 
observed  effects — this  law  constitutes  the  other  is,  Natural  Selection  manifested 
only  logical  barrier  between  Science  and  during  the  countless  ages  of  the  past. 
Superstition.     For  it  is  manifest  that  it  Now  it  would  be  proof  positive  of  tn- 
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telligent  Design  if  it  could  be  shown  that  violating  the  only  logical  principle  which 

all  species  of  plants  and  animals  were  separates  science  from  Fetishism. 
created — that  is,  jWi/ew/j"  introduced  into 

the  complex  conditions  of  their  life  ;  for  I  shall  first  take  the  argument  from 
it  is  quite  inconceii'able  that  any  cause  Classification.  Naturalists  find  that  all 
other  tlian  inteUigence  could  be  compe-  species  of  plants  and  animals  present 
tent  to  adapt  an  organism  to  its  environ-  among  themselves  structural  affinities, 
ment  suddenly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  According  as  these  structural  affinities 
,  would  be  proof- presumptive  of  Natural  arc  more  or  less  pronounced,  the  vari- 
Selecdon  if  it  could  be  shown  that  one  ous  species  are  classified  under  genera, 
species  becomes  slowly  transmuted  into  orders,  families,  classes,  sub-kingdoms, 
another — i-e.,  that  one  set  of  adaptations  and  kingdoms.  Now  in  such  a  classiG- 
may  be  gradually  transformed  into  an-  cation  it  is  found  impossible  to  place  all 
other  set  uf  adaptations  according  as  the  species  In  a  linear  series,  according 
changing  circumstances  require.  This  to  the  grade  of  iheir  organization.  For 
would  be  proof- presumptive  of  Natural  instance,  we  cannot  say  that  a  wolf  is 
Selection,  because  it  would  then  become  more  highly  organized  than  a  fox  or  a 
amply  probable  that  Natural  Selection  jackal;  we  can  only  say  that  the  specific 
might  have  brought  about  many,  or  points  wherein  it  differs  from  these  ani- 
rnost,  of  the  cases  of  adaptations  which  mals  are  without  significance  as  proving 
we  see  ;  and  if  so,  the  Law  of  Parsi-  the  one  type  to  be  more  highly  organized 
mony  excludes  the  rival  hypothesis  of  In-  than  the  others.  But  of  course  in  many 
telligent  Design.  Thus  the  whole  ques-  cases,  and  especially  in  the  cases  of  the 
tion  as  between  Natural  Selection  and  larger  divisions,  it  is  often  possible  to 
Supernatural  Design  resolves  itself  into  say,  The  members  in  this  division  are 
this.  Were  all  the  species  of  plants  and  more  highly  organized  than  are  the  mem- 
animals  separately  created,  or  were  they  bers  in  that  division.  Our  system  of 
slowly  evolved  ?  For  if  they  were  spe-  classification  therefore  may  be  likened 
cially  created,  the  evidence  of  Super-  to  a  tree,  in  which  a  short  trunk  may  be 
natural  Design  remains  unrefuted  and  taken  to  represent  the  lowest  organisms 
irrefutable  ;  whereas  if  they  were  slowly  which  cannot  properly  be  termed  eilher 
evolved,  that  evidence  has  been  utterly  plants  or  animals.  This  short  trunk  soon 
and  forever  destroyed.  The  doctrine  separates  into  two  large  trunks,  one  of 
of  Natural  Selection  therefore  depends  which  represents  the  vegetable  and  the 
for  its  validity  on  the  doctrine  of  Organic  other  the  animal  kingdom.  Each  of 
Evolution;  for  if  once  the  fact  of  Or-  these  trunks  then  gives  off  large  branches 
ganic  Evolution  were  established,  no  one  signifying  classes,  and  these  give  off 
would  dispute  that  much  of  the  adapta-  smaller  but  more  numerous  branches, 
tion  was  probably  effected  by  Natural  signifying  families,  which  ramify  again 
Selection.  Htyiv  much  we  cannot  say —  into  orders,  genera,  and  finally  into  the 
probably  never  shall  be  able  to  say  ;  for  leaves,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent 
even  Mr.  Darwin  himself  does  not  doubt  species. 

that  other  causes  besides  that  of  Natural  Now  in  sucb  a  representative  tree  of 

Selection  have  assisted  in  the  modifying  life  the  height  of  any   branch   from  the 

of  specific  types.     For  the  sake  of  sim-  ground  may  be  taken   to  indicate    the 

plicity,  however,  I  shall  not  go  into  this  grade  of  organization  which  the  leaves, 

subject ;  but  shall  always  speak  of  Nat-  or  species,  present ;  so  that  if  we  pic- 

ural  Selection  as  the  only  cause  of  Or-  ture  to  ourselves  such  a  tree,   we  shall 

ganic  Evolution.     Let  us,  then,  weigh  understand  that  while  there  is  a  general 

the  evidence  in  favor  of  Organic  Evolu-  advance  of  organization  from  below  up- 

tion.     If  we  find  it  wanting,  we  need  ward,  there  are  numberless  slight  varia- 

have  no  complaints  to  make  of  natural  tions    in    this  respect    between   leaves 

theologians  of  to-day  ;  but  if  we  find  it  growing  even  on  the  same  branch  ;  while 

to  be  full  measure,  shaken  together  and  in  a  still  greater  number  of  cases  leaves 

running  over,  we  ought  to  mamtain  that  growing  on  the  same  branch  are  growing 

natural  theologians  can  no  longer  adhere  on  the  same  level — that  is,  although  they 

totheargumenlsof  suchwritersas  Paley,  represent  different  species,  it  cannot  be 

Bell,  and  Chalmers,  without  deliberately  said  that  one  is  more  highly  organized 
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than  the  other.  Now  this  tree-like  ar-  as  a  guide  to  classification,  the  question 
raugement  of  specific  organisms  in  Na-  arose.  What  features  in  the  internal 
ture  is  an  arrangement  for  which  Dar-  anatomy  are  to  take  precedenceover  the 
win  is  not  responsible.  I  mean  that  the  other  features  ?  And  this  question  it 
framing;  of  this  natural  classificalion  has  was  not  hard  to  answer.  A  porpoise, 
been  the  work  of  naturalists  for  centuries  for  instance,  has  a  large  number  of  teeth, 
past ;  and  although  they  did  not  know  and  in  this  feature  resembles  most  fish, 
what  they  were  doing,  it  is  now  evident  while  it  differs  from  all  mammals.  But 
to  evolutionists  that  they  were  tracing  it  also  gives  suck  to  its  young,  and  in 
the  lines  of  genetic  relationship.  For,  this  feature  it  differs  frora  all  fish,  while 
be  it  observed,  scientific  or  natural  it  resembles  all  mammals.  Now,  look- 
classification  differs  very  much  from  a  ing  to  those  two  features  alone,  should 
popular  or  haphazard  classification,  and  we  say  that  a  porpoise  ought  to  be  classed 
the  difference  consists  in  this  —  that  as  a  fish  or  as  a  mammal  ?  Assuredly 
while  a  popular  classifi cation  is  framed  as  a  mammal,  and  for  this  reason  :  The 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  external  number  of  teeth  isavery  variable  feature 
appearance  of  organisms,  a  scientific  both  in  fish  and  in  mammals,  whereas 
classification  is  made  with  reference  to  the  giving  of  suck  is  an  invariable  feature 
the  whole  structure.  A  whale,  for  in-  among  mammals,  and  occurs  nowhere 
stance,  is  often  thought  to  be  a  fish,  be-  else  in  the  animal  kingdom.  This,  of 
cause  it  resembles  a  fish  in  form  and  hab-  course,  is  purposely  chosen  as  a  very 
its;  whereas  dissection  shows  that  it  is  simple  illustration  ;  but  it  exemplifies  the 
beyond  all'  comparison  more  unlike  a  general  fact  that  the  guiding  principle  of 
fish  than  it  is  like  a  horse  or  a  man.  scientific  classification  is  the  comparing 
This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case;  oforganism  with  organism,  with  the  view 
but  it  was  cases  such  as  this  that  first  of  seeing  which  of  the  constituent  organs 
led  naturalists  to  see  that  there  are  re-  are  of  the  most  invariable  occurrence, 
semblances  between  organisms  much  and  therefore  of  the  most  typical  signifi- 
roore  deep  and  important  than  appear  cation. 

tipon  the  surface,  and  consequently  that  Now,  since  the  days  of  Linnaeus  this 
if  a  natural  classification  was  possible  at  principle  has  been  carefully  follpwed. 
all,  it  must  be  made  with  reference  to  and  it  is  by  its  aid  that  the  tree-Uke  sys- 
these  deeper  resemblances.  Of  course  tem  of  classification  has  been  established. 
it  took  time  to  perceive  this  distinction  No  one,  even  long  before  Darwin's  days, 
between  fundamental  and  superficial  re-  ever  dreamed  of  doubting  that  this  sys- 
semblances.  I  remember  once  reading  tem  is  in  reality,  what  it  always  has  been 
a  very  comical  disquisition  in  one  of  in  name,  a  nai^ra/ system.  What,  then, 
Buffon's  works  on  the  question  as  to  is  the  inference  we  are  to  draw  from  it  ? 
whether  or  not  a  crocodile  was  to  be  An  evolutionist  answers,  that  it  is  just 
classified  as  an  insect ;  and  the  instnic-  such  a  system  as  his  theory  of  descent 
live  feature  in  the  disqusition  was  this^  would  lead  him  to  expect  as  a  natural 
that  although  a  crocodile  differs  from  an  system.  For  this  tree-like  system  is  as 
insect  as  regards  every  conceivable  par-  clear  an  expression  as  anything  could 
ticular  of  its  internal  anatomy,  no  allu-  be  of  the  fact  that  all  species  are  bound 
sion  at  all  is  made  to  this  fact,  while  the  together  by  the  ties  of  genetic  relation- 
whole  discussion  is  made  to  turn  on  the  ship.  If  all  species  were  separately 
hardness  of  the  external  casing  of  a  created,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  we 
crocodile  resembling  the  hardness  of  the  should  everywhere  observe  this  progres- 
extemal  casing  of  a  beetle  ;  and  when  sive  shading  off  of  characters  common 
at  last  Buffon  decides  that,  on  the  whole,  to  larger  groups  into  more  and  more 
a  crocodile  had  belter  not  be  classifieti  specialized  characters  distinctive  only  of 
as  an  insect,  the  only  reason  given  is,  smaller  and  smaller  groups.  At  any 
that  as  a  crocodile  is  so  very  large  an  rate,  to  say  the  least,  the  Law  of  Farsi- 
animal,  it  would  make  "altogether  too  mony  forbids  us  to  ascribe  such  effects 
terrible  an  insect."  to  a  supernatural  cause,  acting  in  so 
But  now,  when  at  last  it  came  to  be  whimsical  a  manner,  when  the  effects 
recognized  that  internal  anatomy  rather  are  precisely  what  we  should  expect  to 
than  external  appearance  was  to  be  taken  follow  from  the  action  of  a  highly  prob- 
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able  natural  cause.  The  classification  begin  to  extend  to  the  more  typical  struc- 
of  animal  forms,  indeed,  as  Darwin,  tures,  until  the  shape  of  the  body  began 
Lyell,  and  Hsecket  have  pointed  out,  to  be  affected  by  the  bones  and  muscles 
strongly  resembles  the  classification  of  required  for  terrestrial  locomotion  be- 
languages.  In  the  case  of  languages,  as  coming  better  adapted  for  aquatic  loco- 
in  the  case  of  species,  we  have  genetic  motion,  so  rendering  the  whole  outline 
affinities  strongly  marked  ;  so  that  it  is  of  the  animal  more  fish-like  in  shape, 
possible  to  some  extent  to  construct  a  This  is  the  stage  which  we  actually  ob- 
language-tree,  the  branches  of  which  serve  in  the  seal,  where  the  hind  legs, 
shall  indicate,  in  a  diagrammatic  form,  although  retaining  all  their  typical  bones, 
the  progressive  divergence  of  a  large  have  become  shortened  up  almost  to  ru- 
group  of  languages  from  a  common  diments  and  directed  backward,  so  as  to 
stock.  For  instance,  Latin  may  be  re-  be  of  no  use  for  walking,  but  serving  to 
garded  as  a  fossil  language,  which  has  complete  the  fish-like  taper  of  the  bodF- 
given  rise,  by  way  of  genetic  descent,  to  But  in  the  porpoise  and  whale  group  the 
a  group  of  living  languages — Italian,  modification  has  gone  further  than  this, 
Spanish,  French,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  so  that  the  hind  legs  have  disappeared 
English.  Now  what  should  we  think  of  altogether,  while  the  head  has  become 
a  philologist  who  should  maintain  that  fish-like  in  shape,  and  other  profound 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  changes  have  been  established  But  pro- 
were  all  specially  created,  and  that  their  found  as  these  changes  are,  they  only 
resemblance  to  the  fossil  form  Latin  is  affect  those  parts  of  the  organism  which 
to  be  attributed  to  supernatural  design  ?  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  organism  to 
Yet  the  evidence  of  the  natural  transmu-  have  altered,  so  that  it  might  become 
tation  of  species  is  in  one  respect  much  adapted  to  an  aquatic  mode  of  existence, 
stronger  than  (hat  of  the  natural  trans-  Thus  the  arm,  which  is  used  as  a  fin, 
mutation  of  languages  —  in  respect,  still  retains  the  bones  of  the  shoulder, 
namely,  of  there  being  a  vastly  greater  fore-arm,  wrist,  and  fingers,  although 
number  of  cases  all  bearing  testimony  to  they  are  all  inclosed  in  a  fin -shaped 
the  fact  of  genetic  relationship.  sack,  which  renders  them  quite  useless 
for  any  purpose  other  than  swimming. 
I  will  now  pass  on  to  another  line  of  Similarly  the  head,  although  it  resembles 
argument — the  argument  from  morphol-  the  head  of  a  fish  in  shape,  still  retains 
ogy,  or  structure.  The  theory  of  evolu-  the  bones  of  the  mammalian  skull,  mod- 
tion  by  Natural  Selection  supposes  that  ified  in  form  so  as  to  offer  the  least  pos- 
hereditary  charicters  admit  of  being  sible  amount  of  resistance  to  the  water, 
slowly  modified  Arherever  their  modilica-  In  short  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  mod- 
tion  will  render  an  organism  better  suited  ifications  have  been  effected  with  the 
to  a  change  in  its  conditions  of  life,  l^t  least  possible  divergence  from  the  typi- 
us,  then,  observe  the  evidence  we  have  cal  mammalian  type,  which  is  compatible 
of  such  adaptive  modifications  of  struc-  with  securing  so  perfect  an  adaptation  to 
ture,  in  cases  where  the  need  of  such  a  purely  aquatic  mode  of  life, 
modification  is  apparent.  For  the  sake  Now  I  have  chosen  the  case  of  the 
of  clearness  I  shall  begin. by  again  tak-  whale  and  porpoise  group  because  they 
ing  our  old  friends,  the  whales  and  por-  offer  so  extreme  an  example  of  profound 
poises.  The  theory  of  evolution  infers,  modification  of  structure  .in  adaptation 
from  the  whole  structure  of  these  ani-  to  changed  conditions  of  life.  But  the 
mals,  that  their  progenitors  must  have  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  hundred^and 
been  terrestrial  quadrupeds  of  some  kind  hundreds  of  other  cases.  For  instance, 
which  became  aquatic  in  their  habits,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  arm,  not 
Now  the  change  in  their  condition  of  life  only  is  the  limb  modified  in  the  whale 
thus  brought  about  would  render  desir-  for  swimming,  but  in  another  matnmal 
able  great  modifications  of  structure.  — the  bat— it  is  modified  for  flying,  by 
These  changes  would  in  the  first  instance  having  the  fingers  enormously  elongated 
begin  to  affect  the  least  typical — that  is,  and  overspread  with  amembranous  web. 
the  least  strongly  inherited  structures —  In  birds,  again,  the  arm  is  modified  for 
such  as  the  skin,  claws,  teeth,  etc  But  flight  in  a  wholly  different  way — the 
as  time  went  on  the  adaptation  would  fingers  here  being  very  short  and  all  run 
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together,  and  the  chief  expanse  of  the  explained  by  descent  from  a  common 
wing  being  composed  of  the  shoulder  ancestry ;  while  all  cases  o(  widely 
and  fore  -  arm.  In  froRs  and  lizards  different  structures  performing  the  same 
again,  we  find  hands  more  like  our  own  ;  function  are  to  be  found  in  different 
but  in  an  extinct  species  of  flying  reptile  groups  of  plants  or  animals,  and  are 
the  modification  was  extreme,  the  wing  therefore  suggestive  of  independent  vari* 
having  been  formed  by  a  prodigious  ations  arising  in  the  different  lines  of 
elongation  of  the  fifth  finger,  and  a  mem-  hereditary  descent.  To  take  a  specific 
brane  spread  over  it  and  the  rest  of  the  illustration.  The  octopus,  or  devil-fish, 
hand.  Lastly,  in  serpents  the  hand  and  belongs  to  a  widely  different  class  of  an- 
arm  have  disappeared  altogether.  Thus,  imals  from  a  true  fish,  and  yet  its  eye,  in 
even  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  a  general  appearance,  looks  wonderfully 
single  structure,  how  wonderful  are  the  like  the  eye  of  a  true  fish.  Now  Mr. 
modifications  which  it  is  seen  to  un-  Mivari  pointed  to  this  fact  as  a  great 
dergo,  although  never  losing  its  typical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of 
character !  How  are  we  to  explain  evolution  by  natural  selection,  because 
this  ?  By  design  manifesf^ed  in  special  it  must  clearly  be  a  most  improbable 
creation,  or  by  descent  with  adaptive  thing  that  so  complicated  a  structure  as 
modification  ?  If  it  is  said  by  design  the  eye  of  a  fish  should  happen  to  be 
manifested  in  special  creation,  we  must  arrived  at  through  each  of  two  totally 
suppose  that  the  Deity  formed  an  arche-  different  lines  of  descent.  And  this 
typal  plan  of  certain  structures,  and  that  difficulty  would,  indeed,  be  almost  fatal 
He  determined  to  adhere  to  this  plan  to  the  theory  of  evolution  by  natural 
through  all  the  modifications  which  those  selection,  if  the  apparent  similarity  were 
structures  exhibit.  Now  the  difficulties  a  real  one.  Unfortunately  for  the  ob- 
in  the  way  of  this  supposition  are  pro-  jection,  however,  Mr.  Darwin  clearly 
digious,  and  to  my  mind  quite  insur-  shows,  in  his  reply,  that  in  no  one  ana- 
mountable.  In  the  first  place,  why  is  tomical  feature  of  typical  importance  do 
it  that  some  structures  are  selected  as  the  two  structuresresembleoneanother  ; 
typical  and  not  others  ?  Why  should  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two  organs 
the  vertebral  skeleton,  for  instance,  be  do  not  resemble  one  another  in  any  par- 
tortured  into  every  conceivable  variety  ticular  further  than  it  is  necessary  that 
of  modification  in  order  to  make  it  ser-  they  should,  if  both  are  to  serve  as 
viceable  for  as  great  a  variety  of  func-  organs  of  sight.  But  now,  suppose  that 
tions  ;  while  another  structure,  such  as  this  had  not  been  the  case,  and  that  the 
the  eye,  is  made  in  different  sub-king-  two  structures,  besides  presenting  the 
doms  on  fundamentally  different  plans,  necessary  superficial  resemblance,  had 
notwithstanding  that  it  has  throughout  also  presented  an  anatomical  resem- 
to  perform  the  same  function?  Will  blance.  With  what  tremendous  force 
any  one  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  might  it  have  then  been  urged,  "  Your 
that  in  the  case  of  the  skeleton  the  Deity  hypothesis  of  hereditary  descent  with 
has  endeavored  to  show  His  ingenuity  by  progressive  modification  being  here  ex- 
Ihe  manifold  functions  to  which  He  has  eluded  by  the  fact  that  the  animals  com- 
madc  the  same  structure  subservient  ;  pared  belong  to  two  widely  different 
while  in  the  case  of  the  eye  He  has  en-  branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  how  are  we 
deavored  to  show  his  resources  by  the  to  explain  the  identity  of  type  manifested 
manifold  stt'uctures  which  He  has  to  by  these  two  complicated,  organs  of 
subserve  the  same  function  ?  If  so,  it  vision  ?  The  only  hypothesis  open  to 
appears  to  me  a  most  unfortunate  cir-  us  is  intelligent  adherence  to  an  ideal 
cumstance  that  throughout  both  the  veg-  type."  But  asthiscannot  nowbe  urged 
etable  and  animal  kingdoms  all  cases  in  any  one  case  throughout  the  whole 
which  can  be  pointed  to  as  showing  in-  organic  world,  I  will  on  the  other  hand 
genious  adaptation  of  the  same  typical  present  it  as  a  most  significant  fact,  that 
structure  to  the  performance  of  widely  while  within  the  limits  of  the  same  large 
different  functions,  are  cases  which  branch  of  the  tree  of  life  we  constantly 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  same  nat-  hnd  the  same  typical  structures  modified 
Ural  group  of  plants  and  animals,  and  so  as  to  perform  very  different  functions, 
therefore   admit  of  being  equally  well  we  never  find  any  vestige  of  these  par- 
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ticular  types  of  structure  in  other  large  animals  except  the  snakes,  where  again 
divisions  of  that  tree.  That  is  to  say,  we  meet  in  this  particular  with  a  sudden 
we  never  find  typical  structures  appear-  and  sublime  indifference  to  the  mainten- 
ing  except  in  cases  where  their  presence  ance  of  a  typical  structure.  Now  I  say 
may  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  de-  that  if  the  theory  of  ideal  types  is  true, 
scent,  while  in  thousands  of  such  cases  we  have  in  these  facts  evidence  of  the 
we  find  these  structures  undergoing  every  most  unreasonable  inconsistency  ;  for 
conceivable  form  of  adaptive  modifica-  no  explanation  can  be  assigned  why  so 
tion.  much  care  should  have  been  taken  to 

Consequently,  special  creationists  must  maintain  the  type  in  some  cases,  while 
fall  back  upon  another  position  and  such  reckless  indifference  should  have 
say,  "  Well,  but  it  may  have  pleased  the  been  displayed  toward  maintaining  it  in 
Deity  to  form  a  certain  number  of  ideal  others.  But  the  theory  of  descent  with 
types,  and  never  to  allow  the  structures  continued  adaptive  modification  fully  ex- 
occurring  in  the  one  type  to  appear  in  plains  all  the  known  cases  ;  for  in  every 
any  of  the  others."  I  answer,  Un-  case  the  degree  of  divergence  from  the 
doubtedly  it  may  have  done  so  ;  but  if  typical  structure  which  an  organism  pre- 
it  did,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  sents  corresponds  with  the  length  of  time 
your  theory  ;  for  the  fact  implies  that  during  which  the  divergence  has  been 
the  Deity  has  planned  His  types  in  such  going  on.  Thus  we  scarcely  ever  meet 
a  way  as  to  suggest  the  counter-theory  with  any  great  departure  from  the  typi- 
o(  descent.     For  instance,  it  would  seem    cal  form — such  as  the  absence  of  limbs 

to  me  a  most  capricious  thing  in  the  — without  some  of  the  other  organs  in 
Deity  to  make  the  eyes  of  an  innumerable  the  body  being  so  far  modified  as  of  them- 
number  of  fish  on  exactly  the  same  ideal     selves  to   indicate,  on    the  supposition 

type,  and  then  to  make  the  eye  of  the  of  descent  with  modification,  that  the 

octopus  so  exactly  like  these  other  eyes  animal  or  plant  must  have  been  subject 

in  superficial  appearance  as   to  deceive  to  the  modifying  influences  for  a  long 

so    accomplished  a  naturalist    as   Mr.  series  of  generations.      Now  this  com- 

Mivan,  and  yet  to  take  scrupulous  care  bined  testimony  of  a  number  of  organs 

that  in  no  one    ideal  particular  should  in  the  same  organism  is  what  the  theory 

this  solitary  eye  resemble  all  the  host  of  of  descent  would  lead  us  to  expect,  while 

other  eyes.     However,  adopting  for  the  the  rival  theory  of  design  can  offer  no 

sake  of  argument  this  gigantic  assump-  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  when  one 

tion,  let  us  suppose  that  God  laid  down  organ  shows   a    conspicuous   departure 

these  arbitrary  rules  for  his  own  guidance  from  the  supposed  ideal  type,  some  of 

in  creation,   and  let  us  see  to  what  it  the  other  organs  in  the  same  organism 

leads.     If,  as  assumed,  the  Deity  formed  should  tend  to  keep  it  company  by  doing 

a  certain   number  of  ideal   types,    and  likewise.* 

determined  that  on  no  account  should        I  will  now  briefly  touch  on  another 

He  allow  any  part  if  one  type  to  appear  branch  of  the  argument  from  morphology 

in  any  part  of  another,  surely  we  should  — the  argument  from  rudimentary  struc- 

expect  that  within  the  limits  of  the  same  tures.     Throughout  the  animal  and  veg- 

type  the  same  typical  structures  should  etable  kingdoms  we  constantly  meet  with 

always  be  present.       Thus,  remember  dwarfed  and  useless  representatives  of 

what  desperate  elforts,  so  to  speak,  there  organs,  which  in  otHer  and.  allied  kinds 

have  been  made  to  maintain  the  uniform-  of  animals  and  plants  are  of  large  size 

ity  of  type  in  the  case  of  the  arm,  and  and   functional   utility.     Thus,    for  in- 

should  we  not  expect  that  in  other  and  stance,  the  unborn  whale  has  rudimentary 

similar  cases  similar  efforts  should  be  teeth  which  are  never  destined  to  cut  the 

made  ?     Yet  we  repeatedly  find  that  this  gums  ;  and  we  all  know  that  our  own 

is  not  the  case.     Even  in  the  whale,  as  rudimentary  tail  is  of  no  practical  ser- 

we  have  seen,  the  hind  limbs  are  not  ap-  vice.     Now  rudimentary  organs  of  this 

parent ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  in  kind  are  of  so  common  occurrence  that 

what  respect  the  hind  limbs  are  of  any  

IcM    irfpal    value    than     thp     fnrc    limhs  *"'*  Consiaeral'on  is.  I   believe.  oHginHl. 

less    laeal    value    tlian    the    tore    limDs,  3^^^^,  .^  exceptions  to  its  validity  might 

which,  as  we  have  also  seen,  are  so  care-  be  cited,  but  as  a  general  principle  it  certainly 

fully  preserved  in  nearly  all  vertebrated  holds  good. 
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almost  every  species  presents  one  or  the  so-called  shank,  the  middle  toe  or 
more  of  them.  Thequestion,  therefore,  finger  very  much  enlarged-  But  on  each 
is.  How  are  they  to  be  accounted  for  ?  side  of  this  enlarged  toe  there  are,  be- 
Of  course  the  theory  of  descent  with  neath  the  skir,  rudimentary  bones  of  tvo 
adaptive  modification  has  a  delightfully  other  toes,  the  so-called  splint-bones, 
simple  answer  to  supply — viz.,  that  when  So  far  good,  but  three  toes  are  not  five  ; 
from  changed  conditions  of  life  an  organ  so  special  creationists  must  suppose  that 
which  was  previously  useful  becomes  use-  while  in  this  case  the  Deity  has,  so  to 
less,  natural  selection,  combined  with  spealc,  struggled  to  maintain  the  uni- 
disuse  and  so-called  economy  of  growth,  formity  of  his  ideal,  his  efforts  have 
will  cause  it  to  dwindle  till  it  becomes  a  nevertheless  conspicuously  failed.  How 
rudiment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  the-  much  less  strained  is  the  scientific  in- 
ory  of  special  creation  can  only  main-  terpretation  ;  for  I  may  mention  that  in 
tain  that  these  rudiments  are  formed  for  this  particular  case,  besides  the  general 
the  sake  of  adhering  to  an  ideal  type,  inference  that  rudiments  refer  us  to  a  re- 
Now  here  again  the  former  theory  is  tri-  mote  ancestry,  we  have  direct  palseonto- 
umphant  over  the  latter ;  for  without  logical  evidence  that  there  have  been  a 
waiting  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  making  whole  series  of  extinct  horse  -  like  ani- 
dwarfed  and  useless  structures  merely  for  tnals,  which  began  low  down  in  the  geo- 
Ihe  whimsical  motive  assigned,  surely  if  logical  strata  with  five  toes  ;  these  then 
so  extraordinary  a  method  is  adopted  in  become  reduced  to  four  and  next  to 
so  many  cases,  we  should  expect  that  three,  after  which  the  two  lateral  toes 
in  consistency  it  would  be  adopted  in  became  rudimentary,  as  we  now  see  them 
all  cases-  This  reasonable  expectation,  in  oxen.  Lastly,  as  we  come  nearer  to 
however,  is  far  from  being  realized-  In  recent  times,  we  find  fossils  of  the  exist- 
numbetless  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  ing  horse,  with  the  lateral  toes  shortened 
fore  limbs  of  serpents,  no  vestige  of  a  up  to  the  condition  of  splint  bones, 
rudiment  is  present.  But  the  vacillating  Thus  we  have  some  half  dozen  different 
policy  in  the  matter  of  rudiments  does  kinds  of  horse,  all  standing  in  a  linear 
not  end  here  ;  for  it  is  shown  if  possible  series  in  time  as  in  structure,  between 
in  a  more  aggravated  form  where  within  the  earliest  representatives  with  the  typi- 
the  limits  of  the  same  natural  group  of  cal  number  of  five  toes,  and  the  existing 
organisms  a  rudiment  is  sometimes  pres-  very  aberrant  form  with  only  one  toe. 
ent  and  sometimes  absent.  For  in- 
stance, to  take  again  the  case  of  limbs,  But  this  allusion  to  fossils  leads  me  to 
in  nearly  all  the  numerous  species  of  the  next  division  of  my  subject — the 
snakes  there  are  no  vestiges  of  limbs  at  argument  from  Geology.  It  is  not,  how- 
all  ;  but  in  the  python  we  find  beneath  ever,  necessary  to  say  much  on  this 
the  skin  very  tiny  rudiments  of  the  hind  head,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
limbs.  Now  I  put  it  to  every  reasonable  whole  body  of  geological  evidence  is  for 
man,  whether  it  is  a  worthy  conception  the  most  part  of  one  kind,  which 
of  Deity  that,  while  neglecting  to  main-  although  of  a  very  massive,  is  of  a  very 
tain  unity  of  ideal  in  the  case  of  neariy  simple  character.  That  is  to  say,  apart 
all  the  numerous  species  of  snakes.  He  from  the  increasingly  numerous  cases, 
should  have  added  a  tiny  rudiment  in  such  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  which 
the  case  of  tha  python,  and  even  in  that  geology  supplies  of  extinct  "  intermedi- 
case  to  have  mamtained  his  ideal  type  ate  links"  between  particular  species 
very  inefficiently,  inasmuch  as  only  two  now  living,  the  great  weight  of  the  geo- 
limbs  instead  of  four  are  represented,  logical  evidence  consists  in  the  general 
Or  take,  again,  the  case  of  the  limb  in  fact,  that  of  all  the  thousands  of  specific 
other  animals.  Five  toes  seem  to  con-  forms  of  life  which  palfeontology  reveals 
Stitute  the  ideal  type,  notwithstanding  to  us  as  having  lived  on  this  planet  in 
that  in  numberless  cases  this  ideal  fails  times  past,  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
in  its  structural  expression.  Now,  in  the  highly  organized  form  occurring  low 
case  of  the  horse,  one  toe  appears  to  have  down  in  the  geological  series.  On  the 
become  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  contrary,  there  is  the  best  evidence  to 
Others  ;  for  the  so-called  knee  of  the  show  that  since  the  first  dawn  of  life  in 
horse  is  really  the  wrist  or  ankle,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  simplest  organisms, 
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until  the  meridian  Splendor  of  life  as  now  confined  to  species  and  genera,  whereas 
we  see  it,  gradu^  advance  from  the  gen-  in  the  case  of  continents  the  differences 
eral  to  the  special — from  the  low  to  the  extend  to  orders  and  classes.  Similarly 
high — from  the  few  and  simple  to  the  in  marine  productions  the  same  laws 
many  and  complex,  has  been  the  Law  of  prevail,  the  species  on  the  different  sides 
Organic  Nature.  And  of  course  it  is  of  the  American  Continent,  for  instance, 
needless  to  say  that  this  is  precisely  the  being  very  distinct.  Now  this  law  can- 
law  to  which  the  process  of  descent  with  not  be  explained  by  any  reasonable  ar- 
adaptive  modification  would  of  necessity  gument  from  design, 
give  rise.  And  still  stronger  docs  this  argument 
The  argument  from  Geology  is  the  become  when  we  look  to  the  fossil  species 
argument  from  the  distribution  of  species  contained  on  different  continents;  for 
in  time.  I  will,  therefore,  next  take  the  these  fossil  species  invariably  present  the 
argument  from  the  distribution  of  species  same  characteristic  stamp  as  the  living 
in  space  —that  is,  the  present  geographi-  species  now  flourishing  on  the  same  con- 
cal  distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  tinents.  Thus  in  America  we  find  fos- 
II  is  easy  to  see  that  this  must  be  a  most  sils  all  presenting  the  characteristically 
important  argument,  if  we  reflect  that  as  American  types  of  animals,  and  in  Aus- 
the  theory  of descentwithadaptive  mod-  tralia  the  characteristically  Australian 
ificatton  implies  slow  and  gradual  change  types,  and  soon.  That  is  to  say,  on 
of  one  species  into  another,  and  a  still  every  continent  the  dead  species  rescm- 
more  slow  and  gradual  change  of  one  ble  the  living  species,  as  we  may  expect 
genus,  family,  or  order  into  another  that  they  should  if  they  are  all  bound 
genus,  family,  oc  order,  we  should  ex-  together  by  the  ties  of  hereditary  de- 
pect  on  this  theory  that  the  organic  scent ;  while,  if  different  continents  are 
types  living  on  any  given  geographical  compared,  the  fossil  species  are  as  un- 
area  should  be  found  to  resemble  or  to  dif-  like  as  we  have  seen  the  living  species 
fer  from  organic  types  living  elsewhere,  to  be. 

according  as  the  area  is  connected  or  dis-  Turning  next  to  the  case  of  oceanic 
connected  with  other  geographical  areas,  islands,  situated  at  some  distance  from  a 
And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case,  as  continent.  In  these  cases  the  plants  and 
abundant  evidence  proves.  For,  to  animals  found  on  the  island,  though  very 
quote  from  Mr,  Darwin,  "barriers  of  often  differing  from  all  other  plants  and 
any  kind,  or  obstacles  to  free  migration,  animals  in  the  world  as  regards  their 
are  related  in  a  close  and  important  man-  specific  type,  nevertheless  in  generic 
ner  to  the  differences  between  the  pro-  type  resemble  the  plants  and  animals  of 
ductions  of  various  regions.  Weseethis  the  neighboring  continent.  The  in- 
in  the  great  difference  in  nearly  all  the  ference  clearly  is,  that  the  island  has 
terrestrial  productions  of  the  New  and  been  stocked  from  the  continent  with 
Old  Worlds,  excepting  in  the  northern  these  types — either  by  winds,  currents, 
parts,  where  the  land  almost  joins-  .  .  .  floating  trees,  or  numerous  other  modes 
We  see  the  same  fact  in  the  great  differ-  of  transport' — and  that,  after  settliug  in 
ence  between  the  inhabitants  of  Aus-  the  island,  some  of  these  imported  types 
tralia,  Africa,  and  South  America  under  have  retained  their  specific  characters, 
the  same  latitude,  for  these  countries  are  while  others  have  varied  so  as  to  become 
almost  as  much  isolated  from  one  an-  specific  types  peculiar  to  that  island, 
other  as  possible.  On  each  continent.  The  Galapagos  Archipelago  islands  are 
also,  we  see  the  same  fact ;  for  on  the  particularly  instructive  in  this  connec- 
Opposite  sides  of  lofty  and  continuous  tion  ;  for  while  the  whole  group  of 
mountain  ranges,  of  great  deserts,  and  islands  lies  at  a  distance  of  over  five 
even  of  large  rivers,  we  find  different  pro-  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  South 
ductions  ;  though  as  mountain  chains,  America,  the  constituent  islands  are  sep- 
deserts,  etc.,  are  not  so  impassable,  or  arated  from  one  another  by  straits  vary- 
likely  to  have  endured  so  long  as  the  ing  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles.  Now, 
ocean -separated  continents,  the  differ-  to  quote  from  Darwin,  "Each  separate 
ences  are  very  inferior  in  degree  to  those  island  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago  is 
characteristic  of  distinct  continents."  tenanted,  and  the  fact  is  a  marvellous 
That  is  to  say,  the  differences  are  usually  one,  by  many  distinct  species  :  but  these 
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species  are  related  to  each  other  in  a  which  are  provided  with  numerous  books 
very  much  closer  manner  than  to  the  in-  adapted  to  catch  the  hair  of  moving 
habitants  of  the  American  Continent."  quadrupeds,  and  so  to  become  dissemi- 
That  is  to  say,  the  American  Continent  nated.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there 
being  some  hfteen  times  the  distance  are  no  quadrupeds  in  these  islands  to 
from  these  islands  that  they  are  from  meet  this  case  of  adaptation  ;  so  that 
one  another,  emigration  to  Ihem  from  special-creationists  must  resort  to  the 
the  continent  is  of  much  more  rare  oc-  almost  impious  hypothesis  that  in  these 
currence  than  emigration  from  one  island  cases  the  Deity  only  carried  out  half  his 
to  another  ;  and  therefore,  as  more  time  plan,  in  that  while  He  made  an  elaborate 
for  variation  is  thus  allowed,  while  the  provision  for  plants,  which  depended 
differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  for  its  efficiency  on  the  presence  of  quad- 
island  and  island  are  only  specific,  the  lupeds.  He  nevertheless  after  all  neg- 
differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  lected  to  place  the  quadrupeds  in  the 
the  islands  as  a  group  and  the  inhabitants  same  islands  with  the  plants!  Now,  I 
of  the  American  Continent  are  very  often  submit  that  such  abortive  attempts  at 
generic.  I  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  adaptation  bring  the  thesis  of  the  special- 
it  was  upon  discovering  these  relations  in  creationists  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  ; 
the  case  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  so  (hat  the  only  possible  explanation  be- 
and  pondering  upon  them  as  "marvellous  fore  us  is  that,  while  the  seeds  of  these 
facts,"  that  Mr.  Darwin  was  first  led  to  plants  were  able  to  float  to  the  islands, 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  doctrine  of  the  quadrupeds  were  not  able  to  swim, 
descent  might  be  the  grand  truth  for  Perhaps,  however,  in  sheer  desperation, 
which  the  science  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  the  special-creationists  will  try  to  take 
tury  was  waiting.  refuge  in  the  assumption  that  oceanic 
The  evidence  from  oceanic  islands,  islands  differ  from  continents  in  not  hav- 
bowever,  is  not  yet  exhausted  ;  for  in  ing  been  the  scenes  of  creative  power, 
no  part  of  the  world  is  there  an  oceanic  and  have  therefore  depended  on  immi- 
island  more  than  a  certain  distance  from  gration  for  their  inhabitants.  But  here 
a  mainland  in  which  any  species  of  the  again  there  is  no  standing-room,  for  we 
lante  class  of  frogs,  toads,  and  newts  is  have  already  seen  that  oceanic  islands 
to  be  found.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  be-  are  particularly  rich  in  peculia;-  species 
cause  these  animals  and  their  spawn  are  which  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  world  ; 
quickly  killed  by  contact  with  sea-water  ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  special 
and  therefore  frogs,  toads,  and  newts  creation  theory  is  true,  we  must  conclude 
have  never  been  able  to  reach  oceanic  that  oceanic  islands  have  been  the 
islands  in  a  living  state.  Similarly  in  theatres  of  extraordinary  creative  ac- 
al]  oceanic  islands  situated  more  than  tivity  ;  although  an  exception  has  always 
three  hundred  miles  from  land,  no  been  carefully  made  to  the  detriment  of 
Species  of  the  whole  class  of  mammals  is  frogs,  toads,  newts,  and  mammals,  save 
to  be  found,  excepting  species  of  the  only  such  as  are  able  to  fly. 
only  order  of  mammals  which  can  fly,  If  space  permitted,  I  could  adduce 
viz.,  bats.  And,  as  if  to  make  the  case  several  other  highly  instructive  (acts  in 
still  stroDger,  these  forlornly  created  this  argument  from  geographical  dis- 
species  of  bats  often  differfromall  other  tribution  ;  but  I  will  content  myself 
bats  in  the  world.  But  can  we,  as  reason-  with  mentioning  only  one  other.  When 
able  men,  suppose  that  the  Deity  has  Mr.  Wallace  was  at  the  Malay  Archipel- 
chosen,  without  any  apparent  reason,  ago,  he  observed  that  the  quadrupeds 
never  to  create  any  frog,  toad,  newt,  or  inhabiting  the  various  islands  belonged 
mammal  on  any  oceanic  island,  save  to  the  same  or  to  closely  allied  species. 
only  such  species  as  are  able  to  fly  ?  Or,  But  he  also  observed  that  all  the  quad- 
if  we  go  so  far  as  to  say,  "  There  may  rupeds  inhabiting  the  islands  lying  on 
have  been  some  hidden  reason  why  ba-  one  side  of  an  imaginary  sinuous  line, 
tracbians  and  quadrupeds  should  not  differed  widely  from  the  quadrupeds  in- 
have  been  created  on  oceanic  islands,"  I  habiting  the  islands  lying  on  the  other 
will  adduce  another  very  remarkable  fact,  side  of  that  line.  Now  soundings  showed 
viz.,  that  on  some  of  these  islands  there  that,  in  exact  correspondence  with  this 
occur   spacics  of  plants,  the  seeds  of  imaginary    sinuous   line,    the    sea  was 
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much  deeper  than  in  ally  other  part  of  the  European  fly  has  driven  away  our 
the  Archipelago.  Consequently,  how  fly,  so  the  clover  kills  our  fern,  and  so 
beautiful  is  the  explanation.  We  have  will  the  Maori  himself  disappear  before 
only  to  suppose  that  at  some  previous  the  white  man."  Upon  the  whole  then 
time  the  sea-bottom  was  raised  sufficient'  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  if 
ty  to  unite  all  the  islands  on  each  side  of  the  special  creation  theory  is  true,  the 
the  deep  water  into  two  great  tracts  of  various  plants  and  animals  have  not 
land,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  been  placed  in  the  various  habitats  which 
deep  strait  of  water.  Each  of  these  they  occupy  with  any  reference  to  the 
|;reat  tracts  of  land  would  then  have  had  suitability  of  these  habitats  to  the  organ- 
its  own  distinctive  kinds  of  quadrupeds  izations  of  these  paiticular  plants  and 
— just  as  the  American  quadrupeds  are  animals.  So  that,  considering  all  the 
now  distinct  from  the  European;  for  evidence  under  the  head  of  geographical 
the  comparatively  narrow  strait  between  distribution,  I  think  we  are  driven  to 
the  then  Malay  Continents  would  have  the  yet  further  conclusion,  that  if  the 
offered  as  effectual  a  barrier  to  the  mi-  special  creation  theory  is  true,  the  only 
gration  of  quadrupeds  as  does  the  At-  principle  which  appears  to  have  been 
laniic  Ocean  at  the  present  day.  Hence,  consistently  followed  in  the  geographical 
when  all  the  land  slowly  subsided,  so  as  deposition  of  species,  is  the  principle  of 
to  leave  only  its  mountain- chains  and  so  depositing  them  as  in  all  cases  to 
table-lands  standing  above  the  surface  make  it  appear  that  the  supposition  of 
in  the  form  of  islands,  we  now  have  the  their  having  been  thus  deposited  is  not 
stale  of  things  which  Mr.  Wallace  de-  merely  a  highly  dubious  one,  but  one 
scribes,  viz.,  two  large  groups  of  islands  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  conspicuously 
with  the  quadrupeds  on  the  one  group  absurd. 

differing  widely  from  the  quadrupeds  on  There  is  still  another  important  line 

the  other,  while  within  the  limits  of  (he  of  evidence  which  we  cannot  afford  to 

same  group  the  quadrupeds  inhabiting  overlook  ;   I  mean  the  argument  from 

different  islands  all  belong  to  the  same  Embryology.      To    economize   lime,  I 

or  to  closely  allied  species.  shall  not  wait  to  explain  the  considera- 

So  much,  then,  for  the  argument  from  tions  which  obviously  lead  to  the  antici- 

geographical    distribution  —  the    many  pation  that,  if  the  theory  of  descent  by 

facts    of    crucial    importance   which    tt  inheritance  is  true,  the  life  history  of  the 

affords  almost  resembling  so  many  ex-  individual  ought  to  constitute  a  sort  of 

periments  devised  by  Nature  to  prove  condensed  epitome  of  the  whole  history 

the  falsity  of  the  special  creation  hypoth-  of  its  descent.     But  taking  this  anticipa- 

esis.     For  now,  let  it  in  conclusion  be  tion  for  granted,  as  it  is  fully  realized  by 

observed,  that  there  is  no  physiological  the  facts  of  embryology,  it  follows  that 

reason  why  animals  and  plants  of  the  the  science  of  embryology  affords  per- 

different  characters  observed  should  in-  haps  the  strangest  of  all  the  strong  argu- 

habit  different  continents,  islands,  seas,  ments  in  favor  of  evolution.     From  the 

and    so   forth.      As   Darwin  observes,  nature  of  the  case,  however,  the  evidence 

"  there  is  hardly  a  climate  or  condition  under  this  head  requires  special  training 

in  the  Old  World  which  cannot  be  par-  to  appreciate  ;  so  I  will  merely  observe, 

alleled    in    the  New  ,   .   .  and  yet  how  in  general  terms,  that  the  higher  animals 

widely  different  are  their  living  produc-  almost  invariably  pass  through  the  same 

tions."      And  that  it  is  not  the  suit-  embryological  stages  as  the  lower  ones, 

ability  of  organisms  to  the  areas  which  up  to  the  time  when  the  higher  animal 

they  inhabit  which  has  determined  their  begins  to  assume  its  higher  characters. 

creation  upon  those  areas,  is  conclusive-  Thus,  for  instance,  to  take  the  case  of 

ly  proved  by  the  effects  of  the  artificial  thehighestanimal.Man,  his  development 

transportation  of  species  by  man.     For  begins  fromaspeck  of  living  matter  sim- 

in  such  cases  it  frequently  happens  that  ilar  to  that  from  which  the  development 

the  imported  species  thrives  quite  as  well  of  a  plant  begins.  And,  when  his  animal- 

in  its  new  as  in  itsoldhome,  and  indeed  ity  becomes  estabhshed,  he  exhibits  the 

often  supplants  the  native  species.     As  fundamental  anatomical  qualities  which 

the  Maoris  say,   "  As  the  white  man's  characterize  such  lowly  animals  as  the 

rat  has  driven  away  the  native  rat,  so  jelly-fish.     Next  he  is  mark^  off  as  a 
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venebrate,  but  it  cannot  be  said  whether  Such,  then,  is  a  sketch  of  the  evi- 
he  is  to  be  a  fish,  a  snake,  a  bird,  or  a  dence  in  favor  of  Organic  Evglution. 
beast.  Later  on  it  is  evident  that  he  is  Of  course  in  such  a  meagre  outline  it  , 
to  be  a  mammal  ;  but  not  till  still  later  has  not  been  possible  to  do  justice  to 
can  it  be  said  to  which  order  of  mam-  that  evidence,  which  should  be  studied 
mals  he  belong.  Eventually,  however,  in  detail,  rather  than  looked  at  in  such 
the  question  becomes  narrowed  down  to  a.  bird's-eye  view  as  I  have  presented, 
man  or  monkey,  and  it  is  only  a  few  Nevertheless  enough,  I  hope,  has  been 
months  before  birth  that  an  embryologist  said  to  convince  all  reasonable  persons 
can  pronounce  the  young  animal  to  be  that  any  longer  to  withhold  assent  from 
the  lord  of  creation.  so  vast  a  body  of  evidence  is  a  token. 
Now  this  progressive  inheritance  by  not  of  intellectual  prudence,  but  of  in- 
higher  types  of  embryological  characters  tellectual  incapacity.  With  Professor 
common  to  lower  types  is  a  fact  which  Huxley,  therefore,  I  exclaim,  "  Choose 
tells  f;ieatly  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  your  liypothesis  ;  I  have  chosen  mine, 
descent,  while  it  seems  almost  fatal  to  and  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  insulting 
the  theory  of  design.  For  instance,  to  any  sane  man  by  asking  him  which  he 
take  a  specific  case,  Mr.  Lewes  remarks  chooses."  These  words,  I  submit,  are 
of  a  species  of  salamander— which  differs  not  in  the  least  too  strong  ;  for  if  any 
from  most  salamanders  in  being  exclu-  man  can  study  the  many  and  impor- 
sively  terrestrial — that  although  its  young  tant  lines  of  evidence  all  converging  on 
ones  can  never  require  gills,  yet  on  cut-  the  central  truth  that  evolution  has  been 
ting  open  a  pregnant  female  we  find  the  law  of oi^anic nature, and  stillfail  to 
these  youog  ones  to  possess  gills  like  perceive  the  certainty  of  that  truth,  then 
aquatic  salamanders,  and  when  placed  in  I  say  that  that  man — either  on  account 
the  water  they  swim  about  like  the  tad-  of  his  prejudices  or  from  his  inability  to 
poles  of  the  water  newt.     Now  to  sup-  estimate  the  value  of  evidence  —  must 

pose  that  these  utterly  useless  gills  were    

specially  designed  is   to   suppose   design  i  may  also  here  mention  two  other  weLghty 

_-.u      .           „     ■ 1,1=^. ^=     I-   „  ^■,  considerations  in  favor  of  Natural  Seection  as 

without  any  assignable  purpose  ;  for  even  ^^.j^,,  Supemaniral  Design.     One  is.  that  the 

the  far-fetched   assumption   that  a  unity  mecbanisma  which  are  met  with  in  organic  na- 

of  ideal  is  the  cause  of  organic  afHnities,  turc,  although  in  general  wonderfully  perfect, 

becomes  positively  ridiculous  when  ap-  ^"  "°'  always  ideally  perfect.    Thus,  (or  in- 

plied  to   the  case  of  embryonic  struc-  frprha'.^.^yrlyt^.ndl^^li'rs^ 

lures.      Who,  for  mstance,  will  have  the  „„ed  by  Professor  Heimholti-who  is  the 

courage  to  amrm  that  the  Deity  had  any  highest  authority  both  in  the  physics  and  in  the 

such  motive  in   providing,  not   only   the  physiology  of  the  subject— that  if  his  optician 

unborn  young  of  specially  created  sala-  "='=  '".  ^^""^  ^'""  =!"^''  ">  instrument  he  would 

manders,  but  also  the  unborn  young  of  '"^Z  other "con^defaiion  is.  that  amid  all  the 

specially  created  man,  with  the  essential  millions  of  mechanisms  in  organic  nature  there 

anatomical   features  of  gills  ?     Or  why,  is  no  one  insunce  of  a  mechanism  occurring 

with    such    a  motive,    should    He   have  '"  °"«  species  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  an- 

clothed  the  unborn  child  with  hair  like  ?i^ilfr«''™V^h«n?.^  rw'?,^f\^  ^ 

,          -     I      1     tfT      -           1    .  in  which  a  mechanism  that  is  of  beTient  to  its 

an  ape— unless,  indeed.  He  intended  to  possessor  has  come  also  by  natural  selection 

refer  us  to  the  ape  as  to  our  ancestor  ?  *  to  be  utilized  by  other  species.     Now  on  the 

Beneficeni  Design  theory  it  is  impossible  to  un- 

*  The  human  embryo,  soon  after  it  assumes  derstand  <vhy,  when  all  the  mechanisms  in  the 

its  vertebrate  character,  begins  with    gill-like  same  species  are  invariably  correlated  for  the 

slits  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  up  to  which  the  benefit  of  that  species,  there  should  never  be 

arteries  run  in  arching  branches,  as  in  a  fish  ;  any  such  correlation  tietween   mechanisms  in 

the  heart  is  at  first  a  simple  pulsating  chamber,  diflerent    species.      For    how    magniGcent    a 

like  Che  heart  of  the  lowest  fishes;  at  a  later  display  of  divine  beneficence  would  organic  na- 

period   there  is  a  movable    tail    considerably  turc  have  afforded  if  all,  or  even  some,  species 

longer  than   the  tegs  :   the  great  toe  projects  had  been  so  interrelated  as  to  minister  to  each 

sideways  from  the  foot,  like  the  toes  of  adult  other's   necessities  1      Organic   species  tnighc 

monkeys   and   apes:     and.   during   the   sixth  then  have  been  likened  to  a  countless  multitude 

month,  the  whole  body  is  covered  very  thickly  of  voices  all  singing  in  one  harmonious  psalm 

with  hair,   extending  even  over  the  face  and  of  praise.     But  as  it  is,   we  see  no  vestige  of 

cars — everywhere,   indeed,  save  on  the  lower  snch  co-ordination  ;  every  species  is  for  itself, 

side«  of  the  bands  and  feet,  which  are  also  bare  and  for  itself  alone — an  outcome  of  the  always 

in  the  adult  forms  of  monkeyi.  and  everywhereSercelyragiogstruggle  for  life. 
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properly  be  regarded  as  a  weak-minded  not  change  that  decision  on  your  part  ; 
man.  ^r,  to  state  the  case  in  another  I  can  only  express  dissent  from  it  on 
.  way,  if  such  a  man  were  to  say  to  me,  my  own.  But  although  I  cannot  affect 
"  Notwithstanding  all  your  lines  of  evi-  your  sentiments  in  this  matter,  I  may  be 
dence,  I  still  believe  in  special  design  permitted  to  point  out  that,  as  they  are 
manifested  in  creation,"  I  Should  reply,  only  sentiments,  they  are  quite  worth- 
"  And  in  this  I  fully  ftgree  with  you  ;  less  as  arguments  or  guides  to  truth.  I 
for  if,  notwithstanding  these  numerous  have  yet  to  leam  that  the  "dignity  of 
and  important  lines  of  evidence,  the  man*'  is  a  matter  of  any  concern  to  our 
theory  which  they  substantiate  is  false,  mother  nature,  who  in  all  her  dealings 
then  to  my  mind  we  have  the  best  con-  appears,  to  say  the  least,  to  treat  us  in 
ceivable  evidence  of  very  special  design  rather  a  matter* of- fact  sort  of  way.  In- 
having  been  manifested  in  creation — the  deed,  so  far  is  she  from  respecting  our 
special  design,  namely,  to  deceive  man-  ideas  of  "  dignity,"  that  whenever  these 
kind  by  an  elaborate,  detailed,  and  sys-  ideas  have  been  applied  to  any  of  her 
tematic  fraud."  For  if  the  theory  of  processes,theprogres5ofsciencehasbeen 
special  creation  is  true,  I  hold  that,  as  destined  rudely  to  dispel  them.  Thus, 
DO  one  fact  can  be  adduced  in  its  favor,  for  instance,  when  the  sun-spots  were 
while  so  vast  a  body  of  facts  can  be  ad-  first  observed  they  were  indignantly  de- 
duced against  it,  the  only  possible  ex-  nied  by  the  Aristotelians,  on  the  ground 
planation  of  so  extraordinary  a  circum-  of  its  being  "  impossible  that  the  eye  of 
stance  would  be  that  of  a  mendacious  the  universe  could  suffer  from  ophthal- 
intelligence  of  superhuman  power  care-  mia  ;"  and  when  Kepler  made  his  great 
fully  disposing  all  the  observable  facts  of  discovery  of  the  accelerated  and  retarded 
his  creation  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  motion  of  the  planets  in  different  parts 
his  rational  creatures,  by  the  best  and  of  their  orbits,  many  persons  refused  to 
most  irapartiU  use  of  their  rational  fac-  entertain  the  conception,  on  the  ground 
ulties,  to  conclude  that  the  theory  of  that  it  was  "  undignified  "  for  heavenly 
evolution  is  as  certainly  true  as  the  bodies  to  hurry  and  slacken  iheir  pace  in 
theory  of  special  creation  is  conspicu-  accordance  with  Kepler's  law.  This  now 
ously  false.  seems  most  absurd  to  us  ;  but  to  pos- 
terity it  will  not  seem  nearly  so  much 
The  principal  obstacle  which  the  doc-  so  as  that,  notwithstanding  such  prece- 
trine  of  evolution  encounters  in  the  pop-  dents,  persons  should  still  be  found  to 
ular  mind  is,  that  the  conception  of  man  object  to  Darwin's  discovery,  not  be- 
being  the  lineal  descendant  of  monkey  cause  they  were  anxious  to  maintain  the 
is  a  conception  which  is  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  be- 
dignity  of  the  fonner  animal.  Now  this  cause  they  were  so  ludicrously  anxious 
objection  is  purely  a  matter  of  feeling  or  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  own! 
sentiment,  and,  as  such,  I  am  not  able  Good  it  is  for  man,  puffed  up  with  such 
to  meet  it.  If  you  think  that  man  is  any  silly  pride,  that  Nature  teaches  him  hu- 
the  less  human  because  his  origin  is  now  mility. — Fortnightly  Review. 
proved  to  have  been  derivative,!  can- 


GOSSIP  OF  AN  OLD  BOOKWORM. 
BY   W.    J.    THOMS. 

Soon  after  that  widely-known  and  as  had  the  gift  of  drawing  out  people  to 

widely-loved  Christian  gentleman,   Ar-  talk  about  what  they  really  knew,  led 

thur  Peorhyn   Stanley,  became   Dean  of  me  to  talk  about  old  Westminster,  the 

Westminster,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  venerable  Abbey,   and    especially    the 

meet  him  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  Wax-Work,  which  he  had  never  seen 

I  was,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  West-  until  kind  Lady  Augusta  suggested  to 

minster  born,  though  unfortunately  not  him  to  ask  me  to  "  show  him  and  her 

Westminster  bred;  and  the  dean,  who  the  Wax-Work."     The  de^n  look  up  the 
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idea  very  warmly  ;  and  a  few  days  after- 
ward I  spent  with  them  a  most  delight- 
ful morning  in  Islip's  Chapel,  where  the 
various  wax-work  efhgies,  formerly  scat- 
tered over  different  parts  of  the  Abbey, 
arc  now  collected.  As  when  compiling 
his  admirable  History  of  the  dear  old 
abbey,  I  repeated  my  information  to 
him,  and  as  it  is  printed  in  that  His- 
tory, I  need  not  further  refer  to  it.  I 
may  here  say,  however,  that  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  a  second 
copy  of  a  curious  little  work  entitled  "  A 
View  of  the  Wax-Work  Figures  in  Henry 
VIII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey," 
etc.,  published  in  1793,  and  illuminated 
with  "  several  curious  copper  -  plates 
drawn  on  the  spot,"  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  placing  that  duplicate  in  the  ]:)ean's 
hands. 

Some  years  afterward — it  was  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Lady  Augusta — I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  two  curious 
old  ballads  connected  with  the  Abbey, 
and  the  additional  good  luck  to  get  du- 
plicates of  them  ;  so  that  I  was  enabled 
to  give  copies  of  them  to  the  Dean,  who, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  was  very  pleased  to 
have  them.  One  was  an  abridgment — 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say  a  modem- 
laed  version — of  the  well-known  "  De- 
scription of  the  Tombs  in  Westminster 
Abbey,"  printed  both  in  Dryden's 
"  Miscellany"  (vol.  iii.  p.  293)  and  in 
Nichols's  *' Collection  of  Poems"  (vol, 
IT.  p.  167).  One  is  entitled  "  The 
Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  sung 
by  Brother  Popplewell  in  the  manner  of 
Oianting  in  a  Cathedral."  The  other 
is  entitled  "  ASupplement  to  the  Tombs 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  or  a  List  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  noble,  worthy,  and  great, 
which  'tis  supposed  may  be  seen  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  !"  And  I  presume  it  is  a  Catnach- 
tan  continuation  of  the  older  ballad,  in- 
asmuch as,  though  it  professes  to  refer 
10  those  only  who  were  buried  there  up 
to  178S,  the  last  stanza  but  one  runs — 

••  Here  lies  John  Wilkes,  a  man  o(  wii  by  matif 

Who  ■(   each   Minister's   wicked   nays  full 

quaindy  often  squinted  ; 
A  Palriut  and  an  Aldcrm&n,  and  once  he 

was  Lord  MafOi — 
No  more  h«  squint*,  or  jokes,  or  puns,  but 

quietly  lies  here." 

And  John  Wilkes  did  not  die  until  1797. 


But  Dean  Stanley  was  by  no  means 
the  only  Dean  of  Westminster  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  know.  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  recall  what  led  to  my  first  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Turton  ;  but,  whatever  it 
may  have  beeiw  it  procured  me  the  ac= 
quaintance  of  one  of  the  most  humble- 
minded  and  kindly-hearted  men  t  ever 
knew  ;  who  on  my  leaving  him,  invited 
me  to  repeat  my  visit,  and  before  I  left 
explained  to  me  that  his  habits  were 
very  plain,  that  he  always  dined  at  two 
o'clock,  took  tea  at  six,  and  invited  me 
to  take  tea  at  .that  time  a  few  evenings 
later.  That  was  the  first  of  many  pleas- 
ant and  instructive  evenings  that  I  spent 
in  the  Deanery  during  the  three  years 
which  elapsed  until  Dr.  Turton  was  ele- 
vated to  the  Bishopric  of  Ely, 

One  of  these  pleasant  evenings,  I  re- 
member the  good  Dean  telling  me  in  his 
quiet  but  impressive  manner  that  one  of 
the  things  which  made  his  appointment 
especially  acceptable  to  him  was  that  it 
brought  him  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  old  Toot-Hills  (Tothill  Fields  being 
the  property  of  the  dean  and  chapter) ; 
and  how  pleasantly  and  learnedly  he 
talked  upon  the  subject  of  these  Toot- 
Hills  ;  and  on  another  visit  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  told  me  that  one  of 
his  friends,  who  had  lately  visited  Roihe 
and  been  introduced  to  the  pope,  had 
found  his  Holiness  reading  Dr.  Turton's 
"  Reply  to  Wiseman  on  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist."  "  Fancy,"  said  the 
old  gentleman  with  a  pleasant  chuckle, 
"  fancy  Old  Infallibility  reading  my 
book !" 

One  of  Ibis  kindly  old  scholar's  hob- 
bies was  collecting  portraits,  and  he  had 
several  very  interesting  ones  ;  but  1  re- 
gret to  add  that  I  have  heard  a  great  au- 
thority declare  that  the  good  Dean  was 
often  victimized  by  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturers of  pseudo-portraits. 

I  have  heard  an  accomplished  medical 
friend  relate  how  going  one  day  to  visit 
an  artist  patient,  and  seeing  on  his  easel 
an  old  portrait,  and  asking  his  patient 
who  it  was,  he  received  for  reply  that 
"  he  did  npt  know."  The  doctor  fol- 
lowed up  his  inquiry  (for  he  knew  his 
man)  :  "  But  who,  then,  is  it  going  to 
be?"  receiving  for  answer  the  candid 
avowal,  "  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my 
mind  whether  it  shall  be  Sir  Francis 
Drake  or  Sir  Walter  Raleigh '!, 
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One  evening  as   I  was    leaving  the  Joshua's  interesting,  though  imaginary, 

Deanery,  my  kindly  host  called  my  at-  portrait  of  the  great  lexicographer  when 

tenlion  to  the  series  of  portraits  of  his  a  child. 

predecessors  which  adorn  the  Deanery,  I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  hopes 

seasoning  his  discourse  with  many  pleas-  of  finding  in  Leslie  and  Tom  Taylor's 

ing  anecdotes  regarding  them.     The  last  "  Life  of  Sir  Joshua"  any  notice  of  this 

of  the  series  was  Dr,  Ireland,  of  whom  interesting  picture,  or  any  reference  to 

he  had  little  to  say  ;  but  the  striking  re-  what  I  have  read  or  heard  was  its  origin 

semblance  of.  the  portrait  to   Pam — I  — namely  that  at  a  party  at  which  Sir 

speak  not  of  Lord   Falmerston,  but  of  Joshua  was  present  some  gentleman  ex- 

Pam  at  loo — called  to  my  mind  the  well-  pressed  a  wish  to  know  what  Johnson 

known  story  of  Lord  Thurlow  calling  at  could  have  been  as  a  child.     To  which 

Nando's  coffee-house,  and  directing  the  Sir  Joshua  at   once  replied,   "Oh!   I 

waiter  to  tell  Mr.  Dunning  to  come  to  know  exactly,  and   I'll   paint  his  por- 

him  as  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him.     "  I  trait,"  the  result  being  the  picture  now 

don't   know  the  gentleman,"  said   the  at   Bowood.      Neither    does    Murray's 

waiter.     "Then  go  in, sir,"  thundered  "Wiltshire   Guide"   throw   any  light; 

out    the    impetuous  Chancellor,  "and  while  VVaagen,  in  his  "  Art  Treasures  of 

bring  me  out  the  knave  of  clubs,"  Great  Britain"  [iii.    io8),   describes  it 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portrfuts  simi^ily  as  "  a  child  seated  in  a  contem- 
in  Dean  Turton's  collection  was  I  be-  plative  position.  The  very  natural  con- 
lieve,  the  earliest  known  of  Johnson.  It  ception  is  combined  with  a  refined  and 
represents  Johnson  as  a  decidedly  young  true  coloring,  though  not  of  so  brilliant 
man,  resting  hischin  on  his  hands,  which  a  character  as  is  usual  with  him"  (Sir  J. 
are  clasped  over  a  book  lettered"  Irene."  Reynolds).  1  lay  no  claim  to  the  char- 
The  Dean  had  it  engraved,  and  was  so  acter  of  a  critic  on  art,  so  I  may  be  par- 
good  as  to  give  me  a  proof  impression  ;  doned  if  I  characterize  the  infant  John- 
but,  being  a  proof,  I  am  unable  to  say  son  as  "  Puck  in  the  Sulks."  What  a 
by  whom  it  was  painted,  or  by  whom  crowd  of  pleasant  memories  does  that 
engraved.  Its  acquisition  was  the  means  name  of  Puck  conjure  up  ! 
of  my  obtaining  another  interesting  por-  Somewhere,  I  should  say,  between 
Irait  of  the  great  lexicographer,  which  1819  and  1824,  for  I  cannot  fix  the 
now  hangs  as  a  companion  to  the  good  date*  (the  "  Life  oF  Sir  Joshua"  does 
Dean's  gift.  not  refer  to  it),  there  was  at  the  British 

In  the  course  of  a  pleasant  gossip  one  Institution  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 

evening  at  the  House  of  Lords  with  Mr.  Sir  Joshua  Rej'nolds.    It  was,  if  not  the 

Bellenden  Kerr,  for  whose  acquaintance  first  exhibition  which   I    ever   saw,  the 

I  was  indebted  to  the  unvarying  kind-  first  of  which  I  have  any  remembrance  ; 

ness  of  my  venerable  friend  Lord  Lynd-  the  picture  of  Puck  was  there,  and  left 

hurst,  our  conversation  turned  upon  Dr.  an   impression  on   me  that   has   never 

Johnson,  and  in  the  course  of  it  some-  faded.     There  were  several  pictures  of 

thing  ted  to  my  mentioning  to  him  the  similar  character—Cupid  as  a  link  boy, 

portrait  of  which  1  have  been  speaking.  Mercury  as  a  pickpocket,  and  others  ; 

Bellenden  Kerr  then  spoke  of  the  "  Eey-  but  Puck  impressed  me  in  a  way  which 

nolds"   portrait     of    him    at    Bowood,  no  other  picture  that  I  can  call  to  mind 

which  he  said  Lord  Lansdowne  had  had  ever  produced  ;   and  I  have   been  told 

engraved,  and  of  which   he  was  sure  that  when  the  picture  was  being  removed 

Lord  Lansdowne  would  gladly  give  me  from   the  gallery,  there  was    a  cry  of 

a  copy,  if  I  asked  him.    I  explained  that  "  Hats  off  !"  which  was  immediately  re- 

I  did  not  feel  that  I  knew  enough  of  the  sponded  to. 

owner  to  justify  me  in   doing  so  ;  and  Some  years  later  I  was  going  through 

there  the  matter  dropped — at  least  as  far  Elliot's    Pimlico    Brewery,    when    the 

as  1  was  concerned.  friend  who  was  with  me,  a  native  and 

But  many  days  had  not  elapsed  when,  long  resident  in    Westminster,    pointed 

thanks  to  Mr,  Bellenden  Kerr's  kind  in-  out  the  porter  at  the  Pimlico  entrance, 

terference  in  my  behalf,  I  had  the  grati-    

fication  of  receiving  from   the  accom- 
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and  told  mc  that  he  it  was  who  when  a  to  his  great  annoyance,  he  found  what 

boy  had  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  he  believed  to  be  the  skull  of  "  Rare 

his  celebrated  picture  of  Puck.  Ben  Jonson' '  had  been  shivered  to  atoms 

In  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Joshua"  (ii.  504)  by  the  spade  of  the  gravedigger. 
it  is  said  that 

.. ,, , , ,  fi„.  „i,„„„,,„t,-„,„,  T»„t,j„         [  have  just  seen  in  to-day's  {the  6th  of 

abovo]  tour  or  nve,  wno  sat  to  njm  for  iCobta  .  -,    ir  ,  ,  ^        ■ 

Goodtdlow.  «as  the   son  o(   Mr.  Cribb.  his  ka%as\)NolesandQuents^  very  sen si- 

(Sir  Joshua's)    Irame-maker  tor  many  years,  ble  proposal  for   the   establishment   of  a 

One  of  Sir  Joshua's  palettes,  and  his  portrait  Frisic    Guild    or  Club,    in    which    my 

in  crayons,  both  presents  to  his  worthy  ftame-  learned   and   kind   friend  and   neighbor, 

5Sr'^Vihrs^d';l!wt'g:^:rra^dttirp^'^^es^^^^  ^-  Hyde  aarke,  after  speaking  of  me 

stiii  repeats  what  he  has  heard  from  his  father,  as  an  old  votary  of  Frisic,  gives  me  more 

how  Sir  Joshua,  calling  at  the  shop  one  day  on  credit  than  I  am  entitled  to  for  having 

business,  wasstriick  by  the  baby's  arch,  roguish  ^  large  gathering  of  Frisic  books. 

foGsr'FiSsjs^'aj'pSs*' ,  ■  "r """'  "^  """■=■  "?'?'• '"' 

have  taken  great  interest  m  Fnsic  ever 

Probably  Sir  Joshua  had  many  differ-  since  I  first  heard  the  evidence  of  the 

ent  boy  models,  and  as  the  Puck  is  the  connection  between  Frisic  and  English 

best  known  of  his  "  boy  pictures,"  his  which  is  furnished  by  the  old  proverb — 
different  models  all  claim  to  have  been       „  „  .  ,  ,  ... 

.he  model  of  ,ha,  cha™i„g  ,pec™»  ot        8~^»EtK'.X«iJ™S=."''"" 
Sir  Joshua  s  pencil.  " 

At  the  sale  of  Boydell's  pictures,  the  This  interest  was  very  considerably 
Puck,  which  had  been  painted  for  his  heightened  some  forty  years  since,  when 
great  Shakespeare  gallery,  Sam  Rogers  having  gone  down  to  Addlestone  to  con- 
bought  for  305  guineas  ;  and  at  his  sale  fer  with  that  ripe  and  liberal-minded 
Earl  Filzwilliam  secured  it  for  980  scholar  J  ohn  Mitchel  Kemble  on  the 
guineas.  Shortly  after  this  purchase  project  of  a  society  for  the  publication 
the  noble  eatl  came  into  my  room  at  the  of  the  lilerary  remains  of  our  Anglo- 
House  of  Lords,  and  I  could  not  resist  Saxon  forefathers,  he  observed  during 
complimenting  him  on  his  acquisition,  our  pleasant  ramble,  in  reply  to  some  re- 
and  telling  him  that  the  man  who  had  mark  on  the  relation  of  Frisic  to  Eng- 
sat  to  Sir  Joshua  had  been  seen  by  me,  lish,  "  But  we  are  more  Frisians  than 
"  I  am  told,"  said  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Anglo-Saxons. "  Can  it  then  be  won- 
"  he  is  still  living,  and  was  in  the  room  dered  at  if,  although  the  looked-for  lei- 
when  it  was  sold.  If  so,  I  believe  he  sure  to  increase  my  knowledge  of  Frisic 
and  lare  the  onlytwo  persons  now  alive  has  never  arrived,  my  longing  to  do  so 
who  were  painted  by  Reynolds."  has  never  ceased  ?  and  I  have  never  seen 
But  the  "  merry  wanderer  of  the  a  Frisic  book  on  a  bookstall  without 
night"  has  led  me  a  long  dance  from  securing  it,  I  have  two  books  which  I 
Westminster  and  its  deanery,  and  nearly  have  had  for  many  years  and  prize 
led  me  to  forget  one  curious  incident  greatly.  They  were  picked  up  at  differ- 
connected  with  Westminster  Abbey,  ent  times,  though  they  once  were  doubt- 
which  I  heard  one  night  from  the  late  less  ranged  side  by  side  in  Southey's 
Mr.  Frank  Buckland  at  a  pleasant  even-  library. 

ing  party  at  my  friend  George  Scharf's  The  first  is  a  treatise  headed  on  the 
in  'Torrington  Square  as  having  hap-  first  page  "  Friesche  Spelling,"  and  this 
pened  shortly  before.  He  had  gone  into  occupies  fifty-four  pages  and  ends  with 
the  nave  of  the  Abbey  one  morning  be-  the  signature  "  J.  H.  Halbertsma,"  and 
fore  breakfast,  when  a  grave  was  being  the  date  October,  1833.  The  remain- 
opened  ;  it  was  close  lo  Ben  Jonson's,  ing  twenty  pages  are  filled  with  speci- 
who.  it  is  said,  was  buried  upright,  mens  of  various  dialects  compared  with 
The  workmen  had  gone  to  breakfast,'  the  language  of  Giisbert  Japicx. 
and  there  was  a  skull  laid  on  one  side  The  second  is  a  1 2mo  volume  of  nearly 
which  he  had  no  doubt  was  Ben  Jon-  five  hundred  pages,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
sod's.  He  went  in  to  his  breakfast  de-  tion  in  Halbertsma's  hand-writing,  "  Ro- 
termined  to  return  and  see  it  carefully  berto  Southeio  poetE  laureato,  historio- 
replaced  ;  but  alas  !  when  he  got  back,  grapho  summo,  '  etc.,  and  I   have  no 

Niw  Sk«ies.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  i  11  r,        -,  u  (^"or^tllc 
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doubt  was  bound  by  Southey  himself.  It  indifTcrent  copy  until  I   had  secured  a 

contains  several  distinct  works,  of  which  better  one,  which  I  doubt  if  he  ever  did  ; 

I  transcribe  the  titles  for  the  benefit  of  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  Soutli 

those  who   take  an   interest  in  Frisic.  Kensington  toascertain  it. 

1.  "  De  Seerwinkel  fen  toute  Baes,"  no  But  the  bibliography  of  "  Mist's  and 

title-page.     z.  "  De  Lapekoer  fea  Gabe  Fog's  Letters"  has   yet  to  be  written  ; 

Scroar,"  likewise  wanting  title.    3.  "  De  and  on  this  the  reader  will  agree  with 

Treemler   fen  Dr.  E.    Halbertsma  mei  me   when  he  hears  that  not  very  long 

kantteikeningen  fen  J.  H.  Halbertsma.  after  this  failure  to  secure  a  copy  in 

Dimter,  Jan  de   I-^ange  1336."     From  three  volumes  I  purchased  from  Simp- 

an  advertisement  on  the  last  leaf  I  see  son,  of  King  William  Street,  a  charming 

the"  Seerwinkel"  was  published  in  1835,  copy  of  "Mist"  in  /our  volumes,  in 

and  the  "  De  Lapekoer"  in  the  preced-  contemporary  binding,  in  beautiful  con* 

ing  year.  dition,  each  volume  containing  thehand- 

But  enough  of  this  Frisic  digression,  some  book-plate  of  "  Sir  John  Lister 

which  has  taken  me  away  from  the  Lon-  Kaye,  of  Grange,  near  Wakefield  to  y' 

doD  bookstalls.  county  of  York,    Bart."      I    had  the 

pleasure  of  lending  these  volumes  to  Mr. 

He  who  desires  to  form  a  collection  William  Lee  when  be  was  preparing  his 
of  valuable  and  interesting  books  must  valuable  and  interesting  "  Life  and  re- 
act on  the  principle  enjoined  in  our  cently  discovered  Writings  of  Daniel 
old  English  proverb  :  Defoe." 

„  „      .       .„          .      .  The  first  and  second  volumes  of  this 

He  who  will  not  when  he  may,  ,    ,        ,-..            ,            .i         i   .           <■ 

When  he  will  he  sbaU  have  nay."  extended    edition      bear    the    date     of 
MDCCXXIL,  and  correspond  exactly 

But  wiser  men   than  myself  are  some-  with  the  original  two-volume  edition  is- 

times  above  this — a  curious  instance  of  sued  in  that  year,  with  the  exception 

which  has  just  come  to  my  recollection,  that  in  the  second  volume  the  table  of 

Many  years  ago  I  received  one  of  the  contents,  instead  of  immediately  foliow- 

curious  catalogues  periodically  issued  by  ing  the  dedication  and  preface,  is  bound 

Crozier,  then  of  Little  Turnstile,  Hoi-  in  at'  the  end.     The  third  and   fourth 

born.      From  pressure  of    business  or  volumes  are  dated   "  London  :  Printed 

some  other  cause,  I  did  not  look  through  for    T.   Warner    in    Paternoster  Row, 

it  until  it  had  been  in  my  possession  for  MDCCXXVIl,"  and  are  dedicated  to 

two  or  three  days,  and  then  I  saw  in  it  "  Francis  Newman,  of  North  Cadbury 

an  edition  of  "  Mist's  Letters"  in  three  in  the  county  of  Summerset,  Esquire." 

volumes !     In  two  volumes  the  book  is  The  third  volume  contains  sixty-three 

common  enough,  but  I  had  never  heard  letters,  and  the  fourth  fifty-six. 

of  a  third  volume  ;  neither  does  Bohn,  I  had  a  suspicion  that  the  third  and 

in  his  edition  of  Lowndes,  mention  its  fourth  volumes  of  *'  Mist"  might  prove 

existence.     Of  course  on  this  discovery  to  be  identical  with  the  two  volumes  of 

I  lost  no  time  in  making  my  way  to  Lit-  "  Letters  from  Fog's  Journal,"  with  a 

tie  Turnstile ;    and  on  asking  for  the  difiFerent   title-page,   but  such   did   not 

"  Mist"  in  three  volumes,  found,  as   1  prove  to  be  the  case.     The  two  voluii\es 

had  feared,  that  it  was  sold.      "  Who  of  "  Fog,"  which  bear  date   1732,  are 

was   the   lucky    purchaser?"     I    asked  described  on   the  title-page  as  "  Lon- 

anxiously  ;    adding,    "  Aut    Dilke    aut  doa  :  Printed  and  sold  by  the  booksell- 

Diabolus  !"      "It  was  not  Diabolus,"  ers  of  London  and  Westminster."     The 

was  Crozier's  reply  ;  and  I  was  recon-  first  opens  with  a  dedication  "  To  the 

ciled  when  I  found  the  book  had  fallen  greatest  blunderer     in    Christendom," 

into  such  good  hands  ;  and  not  a  little  which    is   fallowed  by  the   preface,  the 

surprised  when  Crozier  went  on  to  say,  .  first  letter  being  dated  September  38th, 

"  But  be  was  not  the  first  to  apply  for  172S,  and  the  last  April  18th,  1730  ;  the 

it.     Mr.  Forster  sent  for  it ;  but  would  first  letter  in  the  second  volume  being 

not  keep  it  because  it  was  not  a  suffi-  dated  May  16th,  1730,  and  the  last  De* 

ciently  nice  copy."     Had  I  been  John  cembet  25th,  1731.     Each  volume  has  a 

Forster,  I  should  have    kept  Crozier's  quasi-satirical  print  as  frontispiece. 
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It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  in  literature  £400  per  annum,  for  three  years,  at  the 

as  in  everything  else,  intervenlion  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and 

..1-1     .      J-  ■  ■     .1.  .  1.                 J  which  £1200  her  Majesty  very  liberally 

Tkete  8  a  diTioicy  that  uiapes  onr  cads,  rirnaiA                               111                 / 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  may !"  repaia.               .     „       „ 

My  interest  in  Mrs.  Serres   impudent 

and  a  small  book,  in  which,  I  believe,  I  fictions  increased  the  more  thoroughly  I 

established  the  truth  as  to  the  real  his-  investigated  them,  especially  when,   as 

tory  of  one  of  the  greatest  impostors  of  the  result  of  some  indications  which  I 

my   time,  Mrs.  Wilmot  Serres  (the  sot-  followed  up,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 

disant   Princess   of    Cumberland),   is   a  that  although  possibly  not  the  originator 

proof  of  this.  of  the  scandal  of  George  the  Third  hav- 

In  the  year  185S  Lord  Brougham  in-  ing,  previously  to  his  marriage  to  Queen 
sisted  upon  my  paying  him  a  visit  at  Charlotte,  been  married  to  the  fair 
Brougham  Hall,  and  a  most  pleasant  Quaker  Hannah  Lightfoot,  she  had  been 
and  interesting  len  days  I  spent  there,  the  chief  propagator,  so  that  when  the 
thanks,  not  only  to  the  marked  kindness  celebrated  case  of  Mrs.  Ryves  (Mrs. 
of  my  hoble  host  himself,  but  to  the  wel-  Serres'  daughter)  came  on  for  trial 
come  which  1  received  at  the  hands  of  eight  years  after  my  visit  to  Brougham,  I 
all  under  the  roof-tree  of  Brougham  watched  its  proceedings  with  the  utmost 
Hall.  Not  only  did  I  frequently  join  interest  and  curiosity  ;  and  although 
Lord  Brougham  in  gossiping  strolls  up  it  was  reported  very  fully  day  by  day  in 
and  down  the  beautiful  lawn  in  front  of  the  Times  and  all  the  principal  journals, 
the  house,  but  I  was  often  invited  to  and  is  recorded  as  fully  in  the  Annual 
continue  them  in  his  private  study,  a  Register  for  1857,  I  have  always  re- 
small  room  overlooking  the  road  up  to  gretted  that,  in  the  Interest  of  historical 
the  Hall,  the  princip^  decoration  of  irulli,  no  complete  and  ofhcial  report  of 
which  consisted  in  a  number  of  framed  it  was  even  given  to  the  press, 
small  engraved  portraits  of  the  noble  Some  short  time  after  the  conclusion 
Lord's  personal  friends  and  men  of  of  the  Ryves  Trial,  the  very  extensive 
eminence  in  science  and  literature  ;  and  and  curious  collection  of  autographs 
these  gossips  were,  I  understood,  a  mark  formed  by  the  late  Mr,  Robert  Cole, 
of  favor  not  extended  to  all  visitors.  I  F.S.A.,  came  on  for  sale  by  public  auc- 
should  premise  that  many  years  before,  tion  at  Messrs.  Futtick  and  Simpson's, 
when  looking  Into  the  question  who  was  Among  them  were  a  large  collection  of 
Junius,  I  had  been  greatly  disgusted  the  papers  on  which  Mrs.  Serres  found- 
with  Mrs.  Serres'  absurd  and  impudent  ed  her  absurd  claims,  which  had  been 
attempt  to  prove  that  Dr.  Wilmot  was  parted  with  some  time  before  for  a  con- 
Junius.  My  noble  host  one  morning  sideiation.  But  as  autographs  are,  as  a 
gave  me  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  just  rule,  luxuries  beyond  the  purseof  a  man 
received  by  post  and  just  read,  saying,  of  moderate  income,  after  examining 
"  Read  that,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  them  and  seeing  how  curious  they  were, 
of  it."  It  was  Mrs.  Ryves'  "  Appeal  I  called  the  attention  of  a  kind  and 
for  Royalty,"  written  for  the  Morning  wealthy  friend  of  mine,  and  who  was 
Post  by  Mr.  Macdooald,  an  attachi  of  always  ready  to  enrich  his  valuable 
that  paper  and  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Ryves.  library  with  varieties,  to  the  lots  in 
When  I  returned  it  to  him  next  morning  question,  and  he  promised  to  send  a 
and  told  him  it  was  a  repetition  of  her  commission  for  them.  Un  the  morning 
mother's  book  on  "  Junius,"  full  of  ab-  of  the  sale  I  called  in  Leicester  Square, 
surd  misstatements  based  upon  the  re-  and,  finding  that  my  friend  had  forgotten 
putcd  evidence  of  dead  witnesses,  he  to  do  so,  I  authorized  the  purchase  of 
told  me  to  keep  the  book,  and  startled  them  for  myself  if  the  biddings  did  not 
me  by  saying,  "  The  Duke  of  Kent  exceed  the  sum  which  I  felt  I  should  be 
used  to  allow  her  £400  a  year  i"  On  justified  in  giving  for  them. 
my  expressing  my  doubts  as  to  the  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  them  ; 
duke'sabilily  to  do  so  he  replied  sharply,  and  well  pleased  1  was  to  have  them, 
"Robert  Owen  told  me  so;"  the  fact  not  only  for  the  light  they  threw  upon 
being,  as  it  turned  out  afterward,  that  Mrs.  Serres  and  her  absurd  claims  and 
Oweo   of   Lanark    had    advanced    her  pretensions,  but  also  upon  the  two  vol- 
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umes  of  that  disgraceful  book,  first  pub-  the  Rev.  W.  Groves,  then  curate  of  St. 
lishcd  in  one  volume  under  the  tille  of  Margaret's,  Westminster,  will,  I  think, 
"Authentic  Records  of  the  Court  of  amuse  and  inlerest  and  disgust  my  read- 
England  for  the  last  Seventy  Years,"  ers.  The  Rev,  W.  Groves  was  a  strong 
8vo,  1832,  for  which  Phillips  the  pub-  adherent  of  Mrs.  Serres,  who  showed 
lisher  was  tried  and  convicted  and  fled  her  gratitude  by  creating  him  Prince  of 
the  country,  but  which  was  afterward  Monaco.  It  is  addressed  to  him  "  King's 
enlarged  to  two  volumes  under  the  title  North,  near  Ashford,  Kent,"  and  is 
of  "  Secret  Historyof  theCourt  of  Eng-  dated  from  20  Ludgate  Hill,  Saturday, 
land,  etc.  By  the  Right  Honorable  the  8lh  of  June,  i8ii. 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton,"  etc.  This  book  ,,  .  „  .  ^.  -.  „  .  ... 
p,ofe»es  .0  be  Published  b,  Willi.^  ^S^ ^(J^L^^SV^^ 
Henry  Stevenson,  13  Wellmgton  Street,  dressed  to  me.  whkh  produced  those  emotions 
Strand,  1833,  but  I  believe  was  sup-  of  the  mind  and  heart  that  are  felt  by  a 
pressed  for  some  years,  and  then  used  '"eod.  I  am  the  same  young  genllcman  you 
to   be   sold    privately   by   a   woman  who  s^" '"Alfred   Place  m  the  auiumn  of   1S21 

,,    ,     ^      .  r^      ..,'       '-       ,  ,         ,  For  delicate  reasons  the   Princess  then  staled 

called  at  night  with  copies  for  sale.     I  ^^  m  Mr.  FitzcUrcoce  (as  I  wished  myselt  10 

know  at  least  of  one  copy  so  purchased  be  lost  among  the  crowd  of  those  children  of 

by  a  noble  lord  who  himself  told  me  the  the  Duke's,  without  any  inquiry  that  might 

circumstance.  produce  pain).     But  Providence,  whose  Divine 

T..  _   ■      .u      /I        *     /     „ k  interference  IS  always  exerted  for  the  good  of 

The  reviewer  m   the  Quarterly  pooh-  ^a„tind.  by  so  harmless  a  plan  of  secrecy, 

poohed  the  notion  of  Lady  A.  Hamil-  permitted  me  not  to  he  doomed  to  that  half 

ton  having  anything  to  do  with  the  book,  branch  of  Royalty,   whose  poor    unfortunate 

If  he  had  read  it  carefully  he  would  have  mother,  Mrs.  Jordan,  was  aufiered  to  expire  in 

come  to  adilTereat  conclusion,  and  have  "''^f^  \f  """'  '"  "  '°'^'B"  '^"^'  summer. 

,,  .T.i.        ■  .L  loio.     hfy  mother  was  a  different    character 

shared  my  regret  that  her  sincere  attach-  aitoKcther-an  amiable,  sensible  lady-though 

menl  to    the   unhappy    Queen    Caroline  she  would  say  that  two  Royal  brothers  smelled 

should   have   led   her   to   associate   with  at  the  same  nougay,  which  gave  offence  to  my 

the  nest  of  disreputables  concerned  in  ?'^''  ^^f^^-  "'.*'o  *^^  ""^  mother  were  thus 

,i_  ...  1-         I       .-  t  <-  imposed  upon  in  a  moment  of  darkness,  and 

the  production  of  such  a  tissue  of  heS.  therefore  my  name  was  called  William  Henry 

One  of   these   associates  of   poor  mis-  instead  of  Edward.     This,  however,  made  no 

guided    Lady    Anne   was  an    individual  diSeieoce  in  afieciion  toward  me.     I  was  up 

who   had   doubtless   been    introduced  to  "    '^*^  ^'"P'l'   provided   for.   enjoying   civil 

that  ladv   liv    Mrs    'Serres— who   he  wai  S''«»''°"s  while  serving    six  years  in    a  dis- 

inat  laay   Dy    Mrs.  serres     wlio    ne  was  Anguished  home  regiment,  and  I  haveaclaim  of 

,   the  reader  shall  presently  read  in  his  own  5000/.  00  Castlehiil  estate  by  bond,  my  father 

words.     It  will  be  lemembeied  by  some  having  fully  acknowledged  me  both  verbally 

readers  who  bear  in  memory  the  strange  and  in  writing  when  he  married  the  Duchess, 

vagaries   of   the  soi-dimnt  princess,  that  f^   'J'P   Princess   holds  many  feeling  letters 

.    °.  ,       n  ,  ,     -  1-  from  him.  wherein  1   am   affectionately   men- 

in    August,    1S21,    she    was    desirous    of  ^^^^^^^      But,  my  de«r  sir,  though  this    and 

being    confirmed     as    a     preliminary    to  much  more  is  the  case,  whichyou  may  one  day 

being  a  communicant,   and  applied    to  know  of,  I  have  no  pretensions  beyond   my 

the  Bishop  of  London,  who  gave  her  a  own^pe^onal  merits.    I  trust  only  in  my  God. 

very  politic  and  polite  negative  answer.  i%1;2tuue'rdo:f  I^rhS^f^rn";:: 

Failmg    in    obtaining    additional    no-  answer  Divine  and  human  purposes  hid   from 

toriety    by    a    public    confirmation,    she  shon-sigh led  mortals.     His  Majesty  has  been 

Sought  it   by   being  publicly  baptized  at  kind  to  me,  and  I  was  a  favorite  of  the  Minis- 

Islington    Church,    when,  as   I  believe,  -.  and_,oln^d  the^^^^^^^^ 

she  was  accompanied   by   a   person  who  Und  on  account  of  my  poor  dear  father.     Ihave 

played  an  inaportant  part  in  the  subse-  battled  her  cause  both  at  the  Treasury  and  War 

quent  history  both  of  Lady  A.  Hamilton  Office  (where  I  have  access  10  the  highest  per- 

and   Mrs.  Serres,  who  was  a  native  of  '""^'^  "'''''°"f '"'J  ^  H"?",  *'i" '^  ,"^*,^ 

,.  ,  _  J         n    1  r  _  ,■  and  1  have  challeneed  and  defied  ihem  leeally 

Orkney  and  well  known  for  some  tune  ,„  „„^  ,„^„<i  J^  ^^  ^er  justice,  at  which 

as  a  lawyer  s  clerk  in  Edinburgh,  by  the  they  tremble.     You  would  have  seen  from  the 

name  of   Strange   Petrie,  but   who  came  Times  of  Thursday  last,    what  the  Almighty 

to  London  as  a  genealogist  and  pedigree  and  J'^f''.=e  has  done  for  your  Royal  friend. 

compiler    and  then  took  the  name  of  J^:^:^::iTt.om:^ltilL'zZ';r^. 

FitZStratheam.       But   the   following  ac-  not  know  what  to  do.     A  noble  Lord  told  me, 

count  of   himself   as   told  in   a  letter   to  smiling,  yesterday  that  ibc  Coun  party  could 
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not  decide  even  if  a  Solomon  came  down  from  J  have  done  SO,  but  from  tlie  fact  that  at 

'^rl," "J?  ^«^j!Ii  ,n™if  ,„  .  ,  about  the  time  Of  Miss  Ellen  Tree's 
I  nave  confined  myself  to  save  postage.  r  ■  1  ■  ■  ^  •  .  . 
The  Princess  sends  her  best  regards  to  her  professional  visit  to  Germany  I  had 
favorite  Mr.  Groves,  and  crusts  that  when  Dr.  found  some  allusions  to  the  perform- 
Tncker  and  some  other  clever  official  persons  ances  of  a  company  of  English  actors  in 
-ail  upon  Mr.  Groves  (as  intended),  he  will  be  that  country,  in  Horn-S  Poesie  und 
Hn^e^InTwering  Ull'X'' Pri^cerhtS'tb:  Bcrcdsan^kcit  dcr  Deuisclun,  and  had. 
pleasure  o(  seeing  him.  which  will  t«  soon,  anticipating  Captain  Cutlle  S  sensible  ad- 
being  in  daily  expectation  of  a  settlement  with  vice,  "  made  a  note  of  it." 
the  Royal  Family  from  the  steps  taken  by  law.  To  my  great  surptisc  neither  Amyot 
^Xr.^ii^''Yhe^P^r„.:;'s'i:  ^Cml  »«'  sir  Henry  knew  anything  about  this 
subscriptions  for  the  within  prospectus.  I  matter  ;  but  after  questioning  as  to 
have  (he  honor  to  be,  with  best  wishes.  what  I  recollected  about  It,  they  would 
Your  very  sincere  friend  and   obedient  ser-  not  let  me  go  till  they  had  extorted  from 

""'■        Wim.amH    a    FiT7sra»THR..«  me  3  pTomisc  that  I  would  look  over  my 

WILLIAM  H,  A.  fiTzsrRATHEARN.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  jj  j  j^^^^  -^^  ^^^^  materials 

The  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  in  for  a  short  paper,  that  I  would  write  one 

Fitrstratheam  the  Princess  had  a  worthy  and  put  Sir  Henry  out  of  his  difficulty. 

ally.  Those  who  knew  the  worthy  head  of  the 

British  Museum,  and  that  his  business 

Entering  the  Athenxum  one  afternoon  habits  were  as  great  as  the  variety  and 
in  the  spring  of  1S40,  I  found  my  old  extent  of  his  general  knowledge,  will 
friends  Mr,  Amyot,  the.  treasurer,  and  recognize  him  in  l»o  very  characleristic 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  the  secrelaty  of  the  So-  remarks  which  this  conversation  called 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  in  quiet  confab  be-  forih.  In  the  couise  of  it  I  had  men- 
fore  the  hall-fire.  lioned  the    play  of    Titus   Amironicui. 

On  seeing  me  Mr.  Amyot  said,  "  Oh,  "  Bother  that,"  he  said,  "  how  am  I  to 

here  is  Thorns,  perhaps  he  can  give  us  a  pronounce  It,  Andronlcus,  or  Andronl- 

hint  or  suggest  something,"  and  1  was  cus  ?"  and  as  I  was  leaving  he  enjoined 

immediately   informed   of     the   subject  me,  *'  Keep  your  paper  very  short,  not 

they  were  considering.     Sir   Henry  had  to  take  more  than  seven  minutes  in  the 

received  notice  that  the  Prince  Consort  reading," 

bad  notified  his  intention  of  attending  a  On  my  return  home  and  looking  over 

meeting  of  the  society  for  the  purpose  of  my  notes,  1  found  in  them  what  I  be- 

being  admitted  a  Fellow  ;  and  although  lieved  to  be  materials  for  a  paper  which 

Sir  Henry  had  some  very  curious  an-  ■  I  believe  would  do  me  no  discredit.     So 

titjuities  to  exhibit,  he  had  not  a  paper  I  set  to  and  worked  them  up  in  the  form 

of  sufficient  interest  to  lead  before  hia  of  a  letter  to  our  excellent  treasurer, 

Royal  Highness.  who.  as  well  as  Sir  Henry,  was  pleased 

Could  I  suggest  a  fitting  subject  for  with  it. 

such  a  paper  ?  On   the  appointed  evening   (21SI   of 

No,  my  antiquarian  knowledge   was  May,  1840)  I  went  to  Somerset  House 

below  par,  and  I  had  no  suggestion  to  anxious  to  witness  how  Sir  Henry  would 

offer.  serve  up  the  dainty  dish  which  had  been 

But   in   the  course    of   conversation  prepared  to  set  before  the  prince.     But 

stress  was  laid  upon,  the  desirability  of  t  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

finding    a    liieriry  or    historical   topic  Prince  Albert,  one  of  whose  charac- 

which  should  have  both  a  German  and  tcrislics  was  punctuality,  had  been  acci- 

English  interest   in  it.     Upon  this  hint  dentally  detained  at  Buckingham  Palace, 

I    spake  ;    and  knowing    that    both  my  and  instead  of  arriving  at  the  Society  of 

learned  friends  were  great  Shakespearian  Antiquaries  at  eight  o  clock,  as  had  been 

scholars,  I  asked  whether  they  did  not  arranged,    did  not    enter    the  meeting 

think  that  the  visit  of  an  English  com-  until  half-past  eight,  at  which  time   ii 

pany  of  players  to  Germany  about  the  had  been  arranged  he  should  proceed  to 

year  1600  might  furnish   materials  for  the  Royal  Society  to  pass  through  the 

such  a  paper  as  they  wanted-     To  my  same  ceremony  of    being    admitted   a 

great  surprise  neither  of  them  knew  any-  Fellow. 

ihingabout  this.  Neither  perhaps  should  The  consequence  was,  that  after  his 
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formal  admission  as  a  Fellow  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  making  a  rapid  inspec- 
tion of  the  antiquities  prepared  for  exhi- 
bition, and  having  had  presented  to 
him  the  officers,  Council,  and  some  few 
of  the  more  eminent  Fellows,  his  Roya! 
Highness  proceeded  upstairs  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  my  poor  paper,  which  had 
caused  so  much  anxiety  to  the  authori- 
ties and  to  myself,  was  left  unread. 

I  recollect  one  pleasant  incident  which 
took  place  that  evening.  My  friend 
Amyot  introduced  me  to  Theodore 
Hook,  then  a  newly-elected  Fellow. 
After  a  little  pleasant  talk  we  parted, 
and  I  secured  a  back  seat  which,  being 
elevated,  gave  me  a  good  view  of  the 
whole  room,  which  was,  of  course,  very 
crowded.  Presently  Hook  returned  to 
me  and  asked  if  I  could  see  Flanche 
anywhere  in  the  room.  At  that  time  it 
was  not  my  good  fortune  to  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  that  pleasant  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  I  told 
Hook  so  ;  adding,  with  a  view  to  look- 
ing out  for  him,  the  inquiry,  "  What 
sort  of  man  is  he  ?" 

"Short,"  replied  Hook,  "and  bald. 
He  used  to  cut  his  hair ;  but  now  bis 
h»r  has  cut  him." 

This  is  the  first  bit  of  humor  I  ever 
heard  fresh  from  the  lips  of  Theodore 
Hook  ;  but  not  the  last  by  many. 

On  the  following  Thursday  my  paper 
on  "  Shakespeare  in  Germany"  was 
read.  Hook  was  again  present ;  and  at 
its  conclusion  came  and  expressed  him- 
self  much  interested  in  and  pleased  with 
it ;  and  begged  me  not  to  let  it  be  buried 
in  the  Archceologia,  but  to  let  him  print 
it  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  which 
would  bring  it  before  many  readers  who 
would  appreciate  it.  I  readily  availed 
myself  of  his  offer ;  and  it  accordingly  ap- 
peared there,  having  undergone  such  nec- 
essary modifications  as  to  suit  it  for  the 
more  popular  class  of  readers  than  those 
to  whom  it  was  otiginally  addressed. 

On  my  way  to  Somerset  House  on 
Thursday  evenings  I  often  strolled  into 
the  courts  abutting  on  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre where  old  bookstalls  abounded. 
On  one  of  these  explorations  I  picked 
up  a  curious  little  jest  book,  the  title  of 
which  I  do  not  recollect,  nor  the  precise 
date,  but  it  was  soon  after  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  proved  by 
one  of  the  jests  in  it,  which  told  how  a 
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bumptious,  ignorant  justice  of  the  peace 
scolded  his  clerk  for  dating  an  official 
document  Anno  Domini.  "  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself !  Don't  you 
know  Queen  Anne  is  dead  ?  write 
Georgia  Domini.''' 

Having,  when  I  arrived  at  Somerset 
House,  shown  my  prize  to  Theodore 
Hook,  he  was  so  much  amused  with  it 
that  I  offered  to  lend  it  to  him  as  soon 
as  I  had  myself  read  it,  an  offer  which 
he  very  readily  accepted  ;  and  I  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  forwarding  it  to 
him,  suggesting  that,  if  he  saw  in  it 
materials  for  a  paper  in  the  New 
Monthly,  he  was  heartily  welcome  to  use 
it  for  that  puq>ose.  I  eventually  gave  it 
to  him,  and  when  his  books  were  sold 
after  his  death,  a  year  or  two  later,  see- 
ing it  in  the  catalogue  I  sent  up  a  com- 
mission to  repurchase  it ;  but  a  jest  book 
which  had  belonged  to  Theodore  Hoolc 
fetched  twice  the  sum  which  I  had  au- 
thorized my  agent  to  go  to,  although  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  give  half  a 
guinea  for  what  I  had  originally  picked 
up  for  two  shillings  or  half  a  crown. 

The  following  letter  from  this  clever 
and  kind-hearted  man,  of  which  I  will 
give  a  curious  instance  presently,  may 
interest  the  reader. 

Fulham,  Thursday. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  few  days  since  1  gave  our  ex- 
cellent [rleDd,  Mr.  Amyot,  a  proof  of  your  let- 
ter to  him  on  Shakespeare,  which  stands  for 
insertion  in  January  N.  and  M.  Magazine. 
Had  I  not  been  prevented  by  iodiapositioa 
which  keeps  me  at  home,  I  should  have  l>ecn 
at  Somerset  House  this  evening,  and  anticipat- 
ed the  pleasure  of  getting  the  revised  proof 
from  yonrself,  Kot  being  able  to  go  there, 
will  fou  lei  me  beg  you  to  return  it  to  nie  ad- 
dressed hither,  where  I  stay  as  much  as  [  can 
in  the  wintry  weather,  when  to  mc  London  is 
so  killing.     The  sooner  it  comes  the  better  for 

Thanks  for  the  sight  of  your  "jester"  : 
some  of  the  items  are  capital,  but  I  feel  in  these 
days  we  must  sift  and  dilute  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  the  dish  at  last  insipid.  1  remem- 
ber when  I  was  a  boy  hearing  old  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, who  had  come  to  the  theatre  to  see  Con- 
greve's  "Love  for  Love,"  complain  of  the 
"  modifications"  in  the  dialogue  ;  to  nhom  Mr. 
Wroughlon,  who  was  then  manager,  replied 
that  "  it  was  absolutely  necessary  lo  qualify  the 
licentiousness  of  the  language,  and  suit  the  deli- 
cate taste  of  the  play-going  public."  "  If  that's 
the  case,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  "don't  act  the 
plays  at  all.  Conpreve'a  plays  arc  like  horses. 
eradicate  their  vice,  and  you  destroy  their 
vigor." 

So  I  suspect  in  the  instance  of  your  "  jest- 
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er,"  which  I  will  take  care  and  return  tale  to  was  my  having  influenced  the  principal 

you  the  first  opporiunitjr.  j  g.    Ma,„'s  Hall  in  i8«:6  to  brinir  to 

With  many  thanks  ior  yonr  communicatioo,  *"        ,  .■     \l      j ■  ■          ,  ^l     ..  t?    ?*  ■ 

believe  me,  dear  sir,  completion  the  edition  Of  the     Reliquise 

Yours  faithfully,  HearnianEe"  which    he  had  committed 

Tkbodokb  E.  Hook.  to  the  press  some  forty  years  before,  but 

which,  after  nearly  600  pages  had  been 

It  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  on  the  completed,  he  had  been  compelled  by 

following  St.    George's  Day,  the  anni-  pressure  of  official  duties  to  discontinue, 

versary   of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Among  several  letters   from   Dr.   Bliss 

that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  my-  which  I  have  boQnd  up  in  the  copy  of 

self  seated  at  the  annual  dinner  at  Free-  his  edition  of  Heame's  diary  which  he 

masons'  Tavern,  vis-^-vis  to  Theodore  kindly  gave  me,  I  find  one  dated  the 

Hook,  and  several  congenial  spirits.     It  10th  of  July,  1856,  in  which  he  says  : 

was  a  deliehtful  evening,   althoush   at  ,      .      .                    ,   .          ... 

«,i.di...n„  I  only  remember  .  (ew  .(  „l  tril  S.KS,"  .l^'f.i"^'?',;! 

the     incidents.       One    was     that    Lord  small  ;  whether  I  shall  ever  live,  or  if  1  do  live, 

Aberdeen,  in  proposing  the  memory  of  have  courage  to  fioish  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

Shakespeare,  or  some  similar  toast,  re-  :„  ^  subsequent  letter,  dated  the  td 

ferred  to  the  controversy  then  waging  of  January.  1857.  Dr.  Blisswrites  tome  : 
warmly  as  to  the  correct  spelling  of  the 

poet's  name,   which   brought  up  a  long  ^^''\^^1  consider  yourself    responsible   to 

J                   L    f            I   u       T.  ■•.              .    *  the  public  for  the  appearance  of  the  book,  as 

dry    speech    from    John    Bntton,    who,  ^  ,^  o^jng  ^  yo^  letter  I  summoned  «.ur- 

from  his  once  connection  with  the  Strat-  age  to  complete  it :  but  for  that  the  whole  jm- 

ford  Bust,  ne*er  allowed  a  reference  to  pressioo  up  10  page  576  would  have  rotted  in 

Shakespeare  without  volunteering  an  ad-  '''=  warehouse,  or  tied  up  in  bundles, 

dress  upon  it.     As  soon  as  he  sat  down.  And  in  another  dated  the  r2th  of  Janu- 

there  was  a   call  for  Theodore  Hook,  ary,  1857  : 

which  was  so  strongly  persisted  in  that  y„„  .,^^^^^  „^  ,^  ^^^^  ,^^  l,^^.  ,„, 

at  last  ne  rose,     llis  rising  nusnea  tne  u  seemed  to  me  unjust  to  deprive  you  of  the 

busy   hum,  which    was   changed    into   a  benefit  of  the  remarks,  and  keep  those  I  had 

roar  when  he  briefly  recorded  his  views  copied  in  my  own  useful  hands :  and  my  good 

m  these  few  laconic  words  :  "  My  Lords  W^""* "  B°^';y  ^nmei  lo  consider  these  my 

J  ^^.1  _          T              ^      n  "...       ■<■  property,  and  throw  cold  water  on  any  Interfer- 

and  Gentlemen— I  am  a  true  Bntton  !  Jnce, 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  presi-         ~,     .,  t,  ,.     .     „         

dent  gave  the  University  of  Oxford,  with  ^  ^''^     ReliquisHeamianas    had  only 

which   many   of    the  Fellows  connect-  been  issued    to   the   public   for  a  few 

ed  the  name  of  Dr.  Bliss  {the  learned  months  when  its  kmd  and  accomphshed 

Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  and  editor  of  editor-namely   on  the  18th  of  Novem- 

Anthony  Wood's  Athene  AconUum\  who  "^f  •  i857--died  to  the  deep  regret  of  all 

was  present,  but  old  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  *'"'  ^f ^,  .'•"=? "'^'^  ^^  pleasure  to  num- 

who,  being  member  for  the  University,  ^^  J'"1'P   ^1'"  among  their  personal 


never   failed  to  assert  his   connection 


friends. 


with  it,  made  the  necessary  response.  .    ^^^l^*  years  later  Mr.  Russell  Smith 

When    the    president,     having    gone  issued  a  new  edition  of  this  charmmg 

throngh    the   arranged    lines    of   toasts,  boolt  m  his      Library  of  Old  Authors," 

vacated  the   chair  and    retired,  accom-  with   some   additions  to    Hearne  s  own 

panied  by  many  of  the  graver  antiqua-  ff™^'°.'  f^^  ^^  '^t^  ^^^)f^    S^tlield  s 

Jio,  the  worthy  treasurer,  Amyot,  took  Bibliotheca  Heameana. 

his  place,  and  the  cross  table  was   filled  Time  once  complained  to  Tliomas  Hearne, 

by  congenial  spirits  ;  he  very  soon  pro-  Whatever  I  forget  you  leam  ; 

posed    the    Bodleian   Library,    couphng  Now  Time's  complaint  is  changed. 'tis  this, 

trilh    it   the   name   of   Dr.  Philip   Bliss  What  Heame  forgot  is  learned  by  Bhss, 

Theodore  Hook  drank  the  toast  in  an  A   few   words    more — and    those    of 

amended  and  very  effective  form,  ' '  The  thanks  to  old  friends  and  correspondents. 

Mansion  of  Bliss."  who  have  kindly  urged  me  to  continue 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  my  kind  my  "  Gossip  ;"    and,  in  return,  let  me 

and  learned  friend  reminds  me  that  one  beg  their  help  to  procure  me,  if  not  the 

of  my  small  indirect  services  to  literature  possession,  at  least  the  perusal,  of   a 
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worthless  little  book  which  I  have  been  name  appears  on  the  title.    I  have  many 

looking  for  in  vain  for  some  years.     It  editions  of  the  "  Book"  relating  to  the 

is  entitled  the  "  Book,  or  Procrastinate  Princess  of  Wales,  tint  none  bearing  dale 

Memoirs.       An     historical     romance,"  of  1 813.     I  believe  the  work  just  named 

lamo,   1813.     It  was  written   by  Mrs.  is  the  only  one  called  the  "  Book"  daled 

Serres  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  her  in  1812. —  The  Nineteenth  Century. 


-  OF  MISTAKES;  A  CONSOLATORY    ESSAY. 

BY    A.  K,   H.  B. 

I  DO  not  believe  that  there  is  a  more  need  not  take  them  into  account  in 
common  human  experience  than  Re-  speaking  of  average  humanity, 
pentance  :  by  which  1  mean  being  And  neither,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
heartily  sorry  that  you  have  done  some-  scale,  need  we  here  think  much  of  those 
thing  :  wishing  from  the  bottom  of  your  mortals  who  have  made  an  utter  ravel- 
heart  you  had  not  done  it:  wondering  ment  of  their  life,  and  turned  everything 
how  on  earth  you  came  to  do  it :  seeing  to  bitterness.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
that  you  were  a  fool  when  you  did  it  :  average  grumbling  soul,  who  merely 
thinking  how  dilTerentlyyouwould  do  if  thinks  he  might  have  done  better,  and 
you  had  another  chance.  The  experi-  made  more  of  himself  and  his  chances, 
ence  is  never  other  than  painful  and  There  are  those  who  say  to  themselves 
humbling  :  but  sometimes  it  is  as  bitter  in  unutterable  sadness,  "  I  had  my 
and  heart- breaking  as  any  that  can  be  chance,  I  missed  it :  I  tied  a  millstone 
known  by  man.  round   my  neck,  I    can   ne%'er   be   de- 

Probably  most  men  have  a  profound  livered  from  it :  I  had  the  fairest  pros- 
belief  that  they  took  the  wrong  turning  pects,  I  blighted  them  utterly  :  What  a 
in  the  chief  choices  of  their  life.  They  fool  I  was  !  But  I  have  suffered  for  it, 
made  a  miserable  mistake.  They  would  God  knows, ' '  That  is  the  moan  of  some : 
not  do  the  same  again.  They  wear  of  many.  They  do  not  say  it.  But  they 
themselves  with  unavailing  regrets,  think  it  and  feel  it  night  and  day. 
They  fancy  it  was  in  them  to  come  to  My  purpose  is  to  write  a  consolatory 
far  more  than  they  have  come  to  :  and  essay.  I  think  it  may  be  done  here.  I 
to  havelivedafar  happier  life.  Ayoung  should  like  to  get  hold  of  a  good  many 
man  walks  about,  thinking  what  he  is  to  folk  who  undergo  the  pangs  of  needless 
do  in  the  years  before  him,  which  {of  repentance,  and  keep  themselves  habit- 
course)  are  to  be  very  many  :  making  ual]y  in  a  misery  (or  which  there  is 
quite  sure  that  he  is  to  avoid  all  that  (he  little  reason  ;  no  reason, 
now  knows)  embittered  the  lives  of  his  Of  course,  if  everything  is  to  be  reek- 
parents  :  and  to  come  to  a  great  deal,  oned  as  a  mistake,  and  mourned  over  as 
An  older  man,  not  very  old,  walks  about  such,  which  was  not  the  very  wisest 
heavily,  wishing  he  had  not  done  the  thing  you  could  have  done  under  the 
thing  he  did  at  most  of  the  ch'ief  junc-  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  admitted  at 
tures  :  seeing  what  a  poor  thing  he  has  once  that  all  life  is  a  series  of  mistakes, 
made  of  it  all ;  wishing' he  had  his  life  The  very  astuiest  man  is  a  blunderer, 
before  him  to  begin  again  ;  when  in  all  The  wisest  of  men  did  many  extremely 
the  main  things  he  would  do  just  the  silly  things.  But  if  you  did  your  best 
opposite  of  what  he  has  done.  at  the  time,  with  the  light  you  had  :  and 

There  are  wonderfully  successful  men  if  you  be  not  an  absolute  fool,  nor  flighty 

with  whom  this  is  not  so  :  who  have  got  and  hasty  beyond  ordinary  humanity  :  it 

on  in  a  fashion  which  astonishes  them-  is  not  probable  that  what  you  did  was 

selves  :  who  at  critical  times  were  mar-  entirely  idiotic  :  it  is  sure  not  to  have 

vellously  guided  right :  who  have  risen  been  grievously  wrong  in  morality  r  and 

just  about  as  high  as  may  be  in  this  life  there  is  no  reason,  as  there  is  no  ROod, 

and  world.     But  these  men  are  so  very  in  looking  back  upon  it  with  paralyzing 

few,  and  so  entirely  exceptional,  that  we  and  unserviceable  regret. 
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I  know,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  say,  as  a  tule,  it  is  done  only  by  wrong- 
all  sights  is  to  see  a  suFFeier  declare  that  doing  :  by  grievous  wrong-doing.  For 
it  is  better  as  it  is  :  sometimes  the  words  to  do  what  is  wrong  is  always  a  mistake  : 
aie  far  better  as  His:  when  you  know  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  the 
well  that  the  sufferer  could  give  you  other  side  here.  No  doubt  very  many 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  thinking  so.  of  those  most  wretched  ones  who  have 
We  cleave,  in  dark  times,  with  a  touch-  sunk  to  the  depths  of  shame  and  degra- 
ing  tenacity,  to  the  things  we  wish  were  dation,  never  had  a  chance  of  anything 
true  ;  to  the  things  which  (to  say  the  better  :  and  the  awful  phenomenon  of 
fact)  we  are  pretty  well  broken-hearted  I.uck  never  seems  so  awful  as  when  it 
because  we  know  not  to  be  true.  Many  bids  poor  men  and  women  to  be  morally 
good  people  fancy  that  faith  in  God's  evil  here  ;  and  then,  as  some  would  have 
Providence  consists  in  believing  certain  it,  go  to  be  worse  and  more  miserable 
things  without  any  reason  :  in  believing  elsewhere.  But  though  the  plea  may  be 
certain  things  although  yo^  see  quite  put  forward  that  some  were  born  and 
plainly  they  cannot  be  true.  If  we  educated  into  wrong  and  wretchedness, 
could  really  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  the  consolation  is  not  forthcoming  in 
better  as  it  is  :  or  even  that  ic  is  just  as  this  case  that  it  is  no  great  matter,  and 
well  as  it  is  ;  it  would  make  an  end  of  that  things  are  nearly  as  well  as  they  are. 
the  useless  regrets  and  self- upbraid  in  gs  Then,  besides  wrong-doing,  it  is  to  be 
which  are  far  morethanyou  would  think  remembered  that  all  life  may  be  blight- 
in  the  hearts  of  a  great  many  mortals,  ed  by  folly.  But  it  is  generally  by 
not  by  any  means  disreputable,  and  very  specially  perverse  and  obstinate  folly: 
fairly  well  to  do.  And  that  is  the  di-  as  when  a  spoiled  young  woman  marries 
lection  in  which  I  desire  gently  to  push  a  blackguard  against  all  warning  :  and 
you,  ftiendly  reader,  who  have  reached  very  speedily  finds  she  has  made  a 
middle  age  or  more.  I  believe,  though  miserable  and  irremediable  mistake, 
we  have  all  made  mistakes  innumerable,  Even  for  such  cases  there  is  hope:  the 
and  taken  the  wrong  turning  many  times,  case  of  no  mortal  is  desperate.  But 
yet,  if  we  have  been  industrious  and  such  cases  must  go  up  for  more  potent 
conscientious,  just  about  as  much  has  treatment :  and  though  something  can 
been  made  of  us  as  it  was  in  us  to  be  be  made  of  them,  it  will  not  be  here, 
made  ;  and  as  for  our  place  and  work  To  fairly  wipe  off  the  stain,  and  be  de- 
in  life,  and  all  the  surroundings,  things  livered  from  the  misery,  such  human 
are  just  as  well  as  they  are  as  without  beings  will  have  to  begin  again,  far  away, 
some  miracle  of  luck  they  could  have  Here  they  will  have  to  walk  apiirt,  to 
been.  And  had  the  miracle  of  luck  walk  softly  :  the  face  can  never  be  un- 
come  ;  had  wc,  spite  of  the  most  un-  abashed,  as  once  :  the  heart  can  never 
promising  antecedents,  and  the  most  be  light  as  in  innocence.  Farther  than 
(^mmonplace  constitution,  been  pitch-  Australia,  far  further,  is  the  couniry 
forked  to  an  elevation  which  was  ex-  where  a  fresh  start  will  be  given  to  such 
traordinary,  however  little  extraordinary  as  threw  away  their  single  chance  here, 
we  ourselves  were  :  should  we  have  been  My  patients  must  be  those  who  can  he 
so  much  the  better  for  it  ?  Would  our  more  simply  treated  :  and  for  whom  in- 
life  have  been  evenly  joyous,  though  finitely  less  drastic  remedies  will  avail  : 
purple-clad  flunkeys  continually  ad-  those  who  chafe  under  the  incon- 
dressed  us  as  Yeur  Grace:  or  though  veniences  of  their  way  of  life:  regret 
half-savafte  iron-workers  earned  for  us  their  choice  of  a  profession  :  think  they 
four  hundred  thousand  a, year  ?  I  think  might  have  accepted  thai  pretty  country 
we  should  soon  have  got  accustomed  parish  with  a  small  living  which  was 
to  it.  Some  of  us  would  have  been  offered  last  year  but  declined  :  wish 
ashamed  of  it.  they  had  not  hxed  their  home  in  a  re- 
Let  it  here  be  suggested  that  what  gion  where  the  east  wind  very  commonly 
mild  consolation  is  to  be  proposed  in  blows  :  lament  that  they  turned  aside 
these  pages  is  not  meant  for  the  hapless  from  a  career  in  which  their  associates 
few  who  have  utterly  spoiled  their  life,  would  have  been  people  of  culjure,  to 
That  may  be  done.  We  have  all  seen  abide  among  folk  who  without  evil  in- 
it  done,  only  too  often.     But  one  may  tentions  rub  them    hourly  against   the 
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grain  :  pine  for  green  trees  and  grassy  relief  below  the  calm  image,  a  truculent 
paths  while  it  is  in  fact  given  them  to  little  party  engaged  (they  took  three 
continually  walk  upon  paving-stones  :  quarters  of  an  hour  about  it)  in  shoot- 
possibly  cherish  the  delusive  belief  that  ing,  stabbing,  and  beating  down  to  death 
if  they  had  married  some  one  not  seen  the  poor  old  sufferer.  You  could  not 
for  five  -  and  -  twenty  years,  their  lives  have  that  grand  crown  unless  by  going 
would  have  been  all  sunshine  and  music  through  these  experiences  first.  Then, 
and  romance.  further  :  there  are  few  choices  in  this 
Let  it  be  admitted,  to  begin  with,  that  world  where  all  the  reasons  are  on  one 
probably  no  man,  living  or  departed,  side.  Sometimes  there  may  be  fourteen 
ever  made  one  of  the  great  choices  of  reasons  for  doing  a  thing,  and  fifteen  for 
his  life,  without  finding  out,  as  time  went  not  doing  it ;  and  the  reasons  must  not 
on,  that  manifold  cares  and  troubles  merely  be  counted,  which  is  hard ;  but 
came  of  the  choice  he  made.  And,  un-  weighed,  which  is  infinitely  harder.  It 
der  the  vain  illusion  that  If  one  did  but  does  not  follow  at  all  that  you  made  a 
choose  wisely,  there  need  be  no  cares  mistake  in  life  when  you  took  that 
nor  troubles,  but  that  we  might  live  course  which  has  landed  you  in  many 
happily  ever  after,  the  man  who  has  met  anxieties  and  sorrows.  Far  more  and 
this  disappointing  experience  fancies  he  greater  might  have  found  you,  had  you 
would  have  been  all  right  had  betaken  taken  any  other  course  which  was  in  fact 
the  other  turn  where  the  path  diverged  open  to  you.  It  is  a  very  plain  counsel 
— gone  into  a  different  profession,  mar-  of  homely  sense,  but  it  is  not  a  whit  the 
ried  another  woman,  selected  another  less  a  counsel  most  needful  to  many  : 
life-work,  dwelt  among  other  scenes.  Think  when  you  are  unhappy  because 
lived  in  a  cathedral  close  instead  of  a  you  turned  to  the  Right,  how  things 
Scotch  parish,  worshipped  habitually  at  would  have  been  had  you  gone  to  the 
Wells  instead  of  in  the  parish  kirk  of  Left.  The  result  will  very  likely  be 
Drumsleekie.  I  think  I  know  men,  that  you  will  find  you  have  been  repent- 
more  than  two  orthree,whomake  them-  ing,  accusing  yourself,  and  bemoaning 
.  selves  very  unhappy  upon  many  days,  your  folly,  with  very  little  reason, 
lamenting  what  they  esteem  as  the  mis-  Think,  too,  that  the  evils  which  are 
taken  choices  they  have  made,  possibly  present  to  you  are  keenly  felt  :  the  evils 
many  a  year  ago,  whose  consequences  which  do  not  touch  you  are  lightly  re- 
will  never  be  escaped  in  this  world.  And  garded.  The  thorn,  which  has  stuck 
I  am  quite  sure  such  would  be  much  the  itself  into  your  hand,  is  a  much  more 
better  for  being  reminded  of  this  very  real  and  serious  matter  than  a  much 
plain  truth  and  fact,  very  generally  for-  bigger  thorn  which  you  merely  look  at, 
gotten.  Many  men  hasten  to  conclude  having  been  desired  to  consider  how  you 
that  a  thing  was  a  mistake,  and  ought  would  like  it  stuck  into  you. 
not  to  have  been  done,  whenever  they  A  good  many  men  live  under  the  con- 
find  that  trouble  comes  of  it  :  even  in-  viction  that  they  made  a  sad  mistake 
evitable  trouble,  which  might  have  been  when  they  chose  their  profession.  Some- 
foreseen  and  should  have  been  allowed  times  this  conviction  comes  through 
for  :  such  men  forgetting  altogether  that  finding  or  fancying  that  their  abilities, 
ten  times  or  fifty  times  as  much  trouble  such  as  they  are,  would  have  had  a  bet- 
would  certainly  have  followed  if  they  ter  field  elsewhere.  Sometimes  it  comes 
had  not  done  that  thing.  They  forget  of  nothing  more  serious  than  that  they 
that  in  nearly  every  worldly  choice,  see  some  other  walk  of  life  which  has 
there  is  a  choice  of  evils.  You  escape  greater  worldly  attractions  or  advan- 
toothache  by  going  through  the  pain  of  tages.  And  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  it  is 
having  a  tooth  pulled  out.  I  behold,  hard  for  any  mortal  to  feel  himself  con- 
oftentimes,  a  statue  of  white  marble,  a  demned  to  spend  his  days  in  doing  work 
kneeling  figure,  on  whose  head  au  angel  which  he  dislikes,  and  which  he  does 
is  setting  the  golden  crown  of  the  badly,  while  there  is  work  to  be  done  in 
martyr.  It  was  a  friendly  view  of  the  which  he  would  delight  and  which  he 
case  to  represent  that  good  man  as  might  do  well.  There  are  misplaced 
such  :  but  even  the  friends  who  thus  men  ;  lamely  doing  uncongenial  duty, 
represented  his  great  reward  exhibit,  in  who  had  it  in  them  to  do  something  else 
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excellently.      And  I  do  not  know  any  which  he  heartily  believed  to  be  true  : 

man  more  to  be  envied  than  one  who,  in  they  did  not  take  up  very  much  of  his 

advancing  years,  when  the  realities  are  time  :  and  from  the  poor  strifes  of  the 

known    by  much  experience,  yet    feels  little  burgh  the  gentle  poet  turned  with 

that  were  the  choice  to  be  made  again  inexpressible  delight  to  the  sanctuary  of 

he  would  select  his  life-work,   with  all  noble  thoughts,  his  own  and  others,  of 

its  disadvantages  and  cares,  more  leso-  which  he  kept  the  key.     He  was  just  as 

lutely  than  even  when  he  chose  it  with  well  placed  in  life  as  a  man  so  exceptional 

all   the  enthusiasm   of  youth.   .It   was  could  be.     Even  so  is   it,  I   am  quite 

touching  to  read  In  the  biography  of  one  sure,    with    certain    whom    I    will   not 

whose  place  in  life   was   anything   but  name;  who  fancy  themselves  sorrowfully 

what  is  generally  esteemed  an  enviable  misplaced.       They   are   doing   a  good 

one,  how  on  one  of  his  last  days  he  said  work.     They  have  the  sympathy  of  all 

to  a  friend  who  washy,   "Man,   don't  whose     sympathy    they    would     value 

you  know  what  it  is  to  like  your  work,  among  the  people  they  know.      They 

and  to  wish  to  be  at  it  ?"     Yet  even  are  often  abused  and  vilified  by  mortals 

that  man,  though  thus  liking  his  work,  incapable  of  understanding  them  ;    but 

did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  such  as  knew  that  is  a  very  mild   martyrdom.     For 

him  well,  that  if  he  had   to  begin  life  those  abusive  mortals  can  do  them  no 

again  he  would  give  himself  indeed  to  harm.     And  assuredly,  when  the  souls 

the  same  work,  but  amid  quite  different  I  have  in  view  go  to  certain  regions  of 

surroundings  and  under  a  wholly  differ-  this  world,  they  meet  a  welcome  there 

ent  commission.     I  know  a  walk  in  life  which   is  abundant   recompense   for   a 

which    numbers   among  the  men  who  f;ood  deal  of  trouble  at  home.     The  very 

have  to  pursue  it  a  very  considerable  fact  that  they  come  from  far,  and  are 

number  of  persons  of  high  ability  and  (in  a  sense)  outsiders,  gains  for  them  a 

culture.      It  is  a  singular  and  sad  fact  reception    which    otherwise    they  could 

that  nearly  all  the  best  among  them  re-  not  have  had.     On  the  whole,  I  do  not 

gret  that  they  are  there.     They  are  pro-  in  any  way  pity  them.     They  have  what 

foundly  dissatisfied.       I    know  nearly  may  well  suffice.     In  any  case,  they  are 

every  man  of  mark  among  them  :  many  (what  schoolboys  call)  /n  for  it :  and 

a  time  have  I  heard  the  words,  "  If  I  they    must  make   the  best   of   things, 

had  to  begin  my  hfe  again,  it  would  not  They  might  not  make  the  bargain  if  it 

be  here."     And  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  were  to  make  again.     But  it  is  by  no 

thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  sys-  means  such  a  bad  bargain. 

tern  and  the  personnel  amid  which  you  I  sometimes  think  that  any  man  who 

live.      Further,  a  system  is  in  a  bad  way  is  growing  old,  and  to  whom  it  has  been 

which   to  conciliate   the  stupidest  and  appointed  in  this  life  to  earn  his  own 

sourest  of  its  supporters  alienates  all  its  bread,  ought  to  be  thankful  to  find  him- 

best  and  worthiest  sons.     Yet  I  often  self  in  any  settled  and  fairly-creditable 

think  that  the  persons  I  have  in  view  are  vocation.     It  tends  to  make  one  so,   to 

(most    of   them)    entirely  mistaken     in  look  round  up>on  those  who  started  along 

thinking  they  made  a  mistake  in  their  with  us,  and  to  remark  here  and  there 

choice  of  life.     With  all  its  drawbacks,  the  clever  fellow  who  would  not  settle  to 

the  system  under  which  they  live   has  steady  work,  who  would  not  get  into 

given  them  room  to  grow  asprobablyno  one  of  the  recognized  grooves  of  human 

other  would  have  done.     They  arc  much  affairs.     Such  clever  fellows  tend  to  be 

bi^er  men  there  than  they  would  be  in  unsteady  in  another  sense  than  lack  of 

3  certain  locality  to  which  they  some-  fixity  of  aim  :  and  here,  doubtless,  is  a 

times  look  with  longing  eyes.     I  remem-  main  cause  of  their  failure.      But  even 

her,    in  my  youth,  hearing  a  man   of  where  this  is  not  so,  you  know  the  sor- 

gentle  and   refined  genius,   a   graceful  rowful  upshot  of  not  sticking  to  the 

poet,  who  had  to  give  himself  to  the  track,  not  choosing  a  line  and  holding 

squabbles   of  local   politics,    say,  very  to  it.     The  income  is  precarious  :   all 

sadly:  "  I  have  missed  stays  in  life."  incomes  are  precarious  that  are  made 

In  fact,  you  could  hardly  have  found  a  up  of  scraps.     Give  us   steady  wages, 

better    niche    for  him.     The    political  whether    little   or    great.       You    have 

views  he  had  to  maintain  were   those  known  a  brilliant  man,  with  a  hundred 
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times  the  brains  of  some  weallhy  mortal 
who  wants  to  get  into  Parliament  (with 
the  single  purpose  of  serving  his  coun- 
try), thankful  to  earn  a  few  pounds  by 
doing  election  jobs,  writing  squibs  and 
canvassing  :  and  meekly  bearing  to  be 
sworn  at  by  the  weallhy  mortal  in  the 
hour  of  defeat.  It  is  very  sad,  to  find  a 
man  of  tiue  ability  and  eloquence,  and 
content  to  work  very  hard,  waiting,  like 
a  cab  on  the  stand,  for  some  one  to  hire 
his  brains  :  for  some  one  to  get  him  lo 
write  on  some  subject  in  which  he  feels 
no  interest,  or  to  puff  some  doing  which 
he  sees  to  be  contemptible.  And  such 
a  man,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  even 
if  he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  support, 
must  many  limes  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  fear  :  thinking  of  days  when 
the  poor  wearied  brain  and  hand  will 
not  be  able  to  work  any  more,  and  when 
there  will  no  longer  be  the  nerve  to  push 
himself  forward  amid  younger  and  fresh- 
er competitors.  Surely,  thus  meditating, 
and  beholding  how  solid  mortals  who 
never  had  half  his  ability,  and  who  never 
worked  half  so  hard,  but  who  got  into 
one  of  the  main  grooves  and  kept  to  it, 
have  distanced  him  in  life — are  judges, 
bishops,  or  at  the  least  are  thriving 
business  men  and  rosy  country  parsons, 
filling  recognized  positions,  and  not 
without  the  confidence  thence  arising — 
the  brilliant  Bohemian  that  never  would 
run  steadily  in  harness  must  feel  that  he 
has  made  a  mistake  in  his  choice  of  life. 
People  smile,  and  fancy  you  are  pass- 
ing into  romantic  regions,  when  you 
make  mention  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
men  and  women  in  the  choice  of  a  part- 
ner in  life.  But  there  is  nothing 
romantic  here  :  it  is  the  most  prosaic 
truth  that  this  choice  utterly  blights 
many  lives  ;  converts  others  into  a  suc- 
cession of  petty  irritations  and  humilia- 
tions :  pulls  down  some  soaring  souls  to 
a  realm  of  sordid  details  ;  disappoints 
and  disillusions  human  beint;s  as  noth- 
ing else  can  :  and  would  eventuate  in 
very  frequent  repentance  but  for  the 
blessed  power  which  is  in  decent  folk  of 
reconciling  themselves  to  the  inevitable, 
and  of  making  the  best  of  abad bargain. 
Yet  one  has  known  a  man  to  whom  the 
bitter  mistake  meant  that  he  should 
never  know  a  light  heart  any  more. 
One  has  known  a  poor  girl,  when  little 
more  than  a  child  (not  indeed  without 


great  folly  in  those  who  should  have 
been  her  guides),  hopelessly  ruin  all  her 
life.  One  wonders,  thinking  how  such 
choices  are  made,  that  in  many  cases 
they  turn  out  so  well.  With  a  large 
class,  one  sees  this  indissoluble  engage- 
ment formed  between  young  men  and 
women  who  know  next  to  nothing  of 
one  another.  And  one  remembers  that 
not  merely  principle  and  a  good  life,  but 
likewise  temper,  temperament,  likings 
and  antipathies,  habits  and  tendencies, 
make  or  mar  the  peace  of  domestic  life. 
A  morose,  secretive  man  :  a  vain,  ex- 
travagant woman,  who  cannct  under- 
stand Money  :  a  feeble  creature,  who 
contentedly  drives  up  lo  the  railway 
half  an  hour  after  the  train  is  gone  :  an 
untruthful  husband  or  wife  :  I  do  not 
even  name  the  frightful  possibilities  of 
drunkenness  or  unfaithfulness,  though 
one  has  seen  them  loo  often  :  what  but 
a  sorrowful  resignation  to  the  inevitable 
can  there  be  where  such  things  are?  I 
remember,  many  a  year  ago,  a  homely 
old  man  addressing  a  >oiing  man,  lately 
married,  in  the  downright  words,  "  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  ynur  wife  has  good 
health  ;  for  a  delicate  wife  is  a  great 
plague!"  Those  who  heard  the  words 
knew  that  the  good  old  man  spoke  from 
most  ade()uate  experience.  It  must  be 
hard  to  compose  a  historical  disserta- 
tion, or  the  like,  in  a  house  of  small  ex- 
tent, in  which  dwells  a  woman  of  the 
noblest  sentiments,  but  at  the  present 
hour  in  violent  hjsterics.  "  What  is 
life  without  sentiment  ?"  was  the  almost 
unanswerable  question  once  addressed 
to  my  friend  Smith.  But  doubtless 
there  are  things  even  more  indispensable. 
As  I  wrote  these  last  words,  I  was  told 
that  Mrs.  Somebody  wailed  wiihout, 
wishing  lo  see  me.  I  went  :  and  beheld 
a  young  face  which  should  have  been 
pretty,  but  was  haggard  ;  and  heard  the 
words,  "  Will  you  give  me  something 
for  the  children  to-night  ?  He's  a  very 
thoughtless  man  and  has  sent  me  noth- 
ing." It  is  my  duty  to  know  all  about 
everybody  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  the 
story  was  true.  It  was  a  sad  comment 
on  what  was  in  my  mind  r  one  who  might 
have  been  a  well-to-do  maidservant  of 
five-aud-twenty,  as  well  lodged  and  fed 
as  her  mistress,  but  who  would  marry  an 
idle  scapegrace  ;  and  so  had  to  come 
to-night  begging  for  her  two  little  chil- 
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dren.  And  the  little  incident  brought  Many  fairly-educated  persons  are  not 
back  to  me,  over  many  years,  the  stern  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Milton  or 
and  worn  face  of  an  aging  man,  whom  I  of  Bacon,  but  are  wetl-read  in  Dickens, 
met  in  a  lonely  place,  looking  just  as  Wherefore,  an  instance  may  be  taken 
miserable  as  man  could  look.  He  was  from  that  most  charming  author.  You 
earning  a  large  income,  but  his  slatternly  remember  what  he  esteemed  as  his  best 
idiot  of  a  wife  muddled  it  away :  the  work  :  what  certainly  contains  a  good 
house  was  untidy  and  comfortless  :  and  deal  of  his  own  history  :  "  David  Cop- 
the  gloom  of  care  never  lifted.  In  such  pertield."  You  remember  how  Copper- 
cases  you  cannot  go  back,  blot  out  the  held,  apparently  with  the  enti  re  approval 
error,  and  begin  anew.  There  is  no  of  his  delineator,  seems  to  suppose  that 
second  chance.  And  repentance,  if  he  had  but  married  rightly,  he  would 
though  very  deep,  will  not  take  away  have  been  perfectly  happy.  He  tells  us 
the  consequences  of  that  fatal  mistake,  that  a  vague  general  dissatisfaction  ran 
One  has  known  instances,  more  than  through  all  his  life  with  Dora  :  a  blank 
one  or  two,  where  all  that  was  possible  sense  of  something  lacking,  which  might 
was  to  be  thankful  for  that  Place,  far  have  been  continually  present,  and 
distant,  where  those  who  have  failed,  which  would  have  entirely  satisfied  his 
irremediably,  in  this  world,  may  make  a  spiritual  nature.  Greater  delusion  never 
fresh  start,  with  the  experience  of  this  was.  The  sense  of  something  lacking  : 
life,  and  with  all  its  lessons.  Vou  may  the  vague  dissatisfaction  :  is  in  fact  the 
remember  a  striking  passage  in  which  imperfection,  the  dissatisfaction,  which 
John  Stuart  Mill  says  that  one  who  had  must  be  in  this  mortal  life  :  which  has 
enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  the  blessings  of  been  in  it  since  Solomon's  days  and 
this  life  might  (in  his  judgment)  feel  that  before  them;  which  found  its  expres* 
the  time  had  come  to  contentedly  lie  sion  in  the  unforgeiable  "  Vaniias  Van- 
down  to  the  eternal  rest  of  nothingness  :  itatum"  :  which  hard  work  and  im- 
tbe  hard  thing  would  be  for  one  to  have  mediate  anxiety  can  crowd  out  for  a 
to  go  out  of  this  life  who  had  never  truly  little  while;  but  which  can  be  escaped 
lived  at  all.  And  certainly,  if  one  be-  by  no  one  for  whom  the  immediate  ne- 
lieved  there  was  nothing  beyond  this  cessities  are  so  supplied  that  he  has 
world,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  comfort  leisure  to  look  up,  and  take  in  the  gen- 
could  be  suggested  to  those  who  have,  eral  scope  of  all  this  life.  Copperheld's 
by  a  mistaken  choice,  involved  them-  philosophy  really  comes  to  this  :  that 
selves  in  troubles  to  which  not  even  for  a  man  to  mairy  the  right  person  is 
long  habit  can  in  any  measure  reconcile  ;  the  same  thing  as  to  go  to  heaven  :  and 
and  to  whom  this  life,  if  this  hfe  be  all,  further,  that  a  man  has  made  a  mess  of 
must  be  unmingled  bitterness.  The  con-  his  life  unless  he  has  succeeded  in  being 
solations  of  religion  are  the  only  conso-  evenly  and  perfectly  happy.  Of  course 
lations  which  avail  here.  And  ii  there  this  is  absurd.  No  skill  or  prudence 
be  no  future  life,  there  are  no  consola-  can  make  life  that :  and  though  a  good 
lions  of  leligion.  and  wise  wife  is  certainly  the  greatest  of 
It  is  to  be  confessed  that  now  and  then  all  worldly  blessings,  to  find  such  is  not 
one  has  found  an  old  man  who  pro-  equal  to  getting  into  Paradise.  This 
foundly  believed  that  all  that  stood  be-  world  and  its  cares  must  still  spread 
tween  him  and  being  infinitely  happier  around  you  :  innumerable  anxieties  and 
and  better  through  all  his  years  on  earth,  troubles  will  get  at  you  :  and  the  shadow 
was  his  having  failed  to  marry  some  of  Parting  hangs  over,  always.  You  are 
special  angel  of  all  perfection.     To  the  not  carried  away  to  a  residence 


In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  : 


last,  such    have   thought  how   different 

life  might  have  been.     But  if  it  has  hap-  '"  ""rw 

,  "                       .                    ,            ,                               .      .         "^  no  tears  td  i,cav  a.,>a,» —uu  aililE  lU  llMl, 

pened  to  you  to   make  the  acquamtance  The  past  unsigh'd  (or,  and  the  future  sure. 
of  the  woman  thus  glorified  in  the  old 

gentleman's  remembrance,  your  feeling,  That,  briefly  and  beautifully  stated,  is 
1  venture  to  say,  was  one  of  simple  as*  what  we  all  want  :  and,  as  plain  fact,  it 
tonishment.  The  old  gentleman  was  is  not  to  be  had  here.  Copperfield  had 
under  a  profound  illusion.  It  was  the  forgot  his  Ecclesiastes.  And  in  all  like- 
well-known  phenomenon  of  the  mirage.  lihood,  he  had  never  read  a  certain  fa- 
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Dious  sentence  which  occurs  within  the  they  are  by  this  time  most  uncomroonlj 
first  ten  lines  of  the  ' '  Confessions  of  St.  sick  both  of  you  and  them. 
Augtistine,"  and  which  is  quite  familiar  Being  what  you  are,  it  is  quite  certain 
to  very  many  who  )iave  never  read  any  that  if  you  had  not  done  the .  foolish 
more  in  the  very  unequal  writings  of  things  you  did,  you  would  have  done 
that  singular  Saint.  something  else  as  bad  or  worse.  You 
married  early,  when  you  could  not  afford 
The  sum  of  what  counsel  I  venture  to  it ;  you  had  some  anxious  years  :  days 
address  to  the  reader,  is  simple.  Yet  it  have  been  when  it  seemed  the  poor  head 
is  needed  by  human  beings  beyond  num-  was  to  go  under  water  altogether.  Well, 
bering,  both  old  and  young.  What  we  but  it  did  not.  You  have  lived  through 
need  is,  in  short,  to  take  in  and  find  out  these  anxieties  :  Why  recall  them  ?  You 
for  ourselves  the  truth  of  the  most  worn  have  got  upon  firm  ground  :  Be  thank- 
commonplaces.  The  counsel  is,  briefly,  ful  :  It  is  far  more  and  better  than  you 
Reconcile  yourself  (if  you  are  to  remain  deserve.  And  the  burden  which  lay  on 
in  this  world  at  all)  to  the  conditions  of  you  so  heavily  may  have  saved  you  from 
your  being:  do  not  vex  yourself,  and  making  an  inexpressible  fool  of  yourself, 
break  your  heart,  struggling  against  what  A  man  of  sixty  dangling  after  some  silly 
is  Irremediable.  Do  not  look  to  find  girl  of  five-and-twentyisan  amazing  and 
here  what  is  not  to  be  found-  Do  not  humbling  object  of  contemplation.  Even 
fancy  that  wiser  and  luckier  folk  have  he  suspects  himself  to  be  a  fool :  every- 
found  it,  and  that  you  would  have  found  body  around  knows  it.  Now  you,  with 
it  loo  but  for  someunhappymistake  you  your  seven  grown-up  sons,  and  with 
made  at  a  critical  turning  in  your  life,  your  masterful  wife,  are  safe  not  to  make 
The  mistakes  you  have  made,  if  you  be  an  a  fool  of  }'ourself  in  that  particular  way. 
ordinary  mortal  living  an  ordinary  life.  Other  ways  are  open  to  you.  But  not 
have  not,  in  fact,  done  your  life  much  one  which  leads  to  manifestations  quite 
harm.  Youaremakingjustaboutasmuch  so  deplorable  and  contemptible.  It  is 
of  things  in  this  world  as  it  was  in  you  to  likely  enough  you  would  advise  a  friend 
make  at  all.  Make  the  best  of  the  bar-  not  to  take  the  turning  you  did.  A 
gain  you  have  made,  tn  this  or  that,  man  who  has  a  mother-in-law  will  gen- 
Doubtless  you  see  it  was  not  a  perfectly  erally  counsel  any  mortal  to  marry  an 
wise  bargain.  You  would  not  make  it  orphan.  But  this  comes  of  your  know- 
again.  Had  you  been  considerably  ing  the  evils  you  have,  and  being  un- 
wiser  than  Solomon  you  might  never  aware  of  those  which  are  waiting  round 
have  made  it  at  all.  But  you  are  in  for  the  corner,  and  from  which  no  earthly 
it  now.  Make  the  best  of  things,  in  lot  is  free.  You  must  take  all  things 
good-nature  and  cheerfulness.  Do  not  here,  your  profession,  your  wife,  your 
mope,  and  keep  thinking,  thinking,  how  house,  your  horses,  your  servants,  your 
much  better  you  might  have  done,  and  native  country  with  its  climate,  all  your 
(like  Mr.  Bumble)  how  cheap  you  went,  environment,  for  Better  for  Worse.  A 
So  doing,  you  will  be  making  the  very  friend  worries  you  by  little  weaknesses  ; 
worst  of  things.  You  will  be  deliber-  but  he  is  better  than  no  friend  at  all. 
ately  blackening  the  sky  under  which  He  may  be  likened  to  a  gift  of  a  thou- 
you  must  live  if  you  are  to  live  at  all :  sand  pounds,  subject  to  a  deduction  of 
you  will  grow  into  a  curse  to  yourself  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  a  disad- 
and  a  nuisance  to  your  neighbors,  vantage  about  a  locomotive  engine  that 
There  is  plenty  for  you  to  do  :  Go  and  it  gets  so  hot.  But  you  must  accept  the 
do  it.  There  are  people  a  thousand  engine  under  that  deduction.  For  it 
times  worse  off  than  you  :  Try  and  help  will  not  go  unless  it  be  so  hot.  If  you, 
them.  And  for  any  sake,  do  not  be  al-  being  a  human  being  living  in  this  im- 
ways  thinking  about  yourself.  Get  away  perfect  system  of  things,  wilt  break  away 
from  that  unsatisfactory  subject  of  con-  from  everything  which  has  its  incon- 
templation.  And  be  quite  sure  that  if  veniences,  you  will  leave  yourself  with- 
you  have  told  your  special  friends,  about  out  any  possessions  or  surroundings 
ten  times  each,  how  unhappy  you  are  whatsoever, 
and  how  many  blunders  you  have  made,  I'o  speak  gravely  :  One  remarks,  in 
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these  advancing   years,    that    the  great  lighted  up  when  you  return  from  a  brief 

anxiety  and  care  of  worthy  men   and  absence  :   nor  did  little  pattering  feet 

women,    growing  old,   are  about   their  run    to    meet    you.     You    never   were 

children  :  the  lesser  ones,,  still  going  to  earnestly  questioned  as  to  what  you  had 

school :  the  bigger  ones,  (or  whom  you  brought  :    having  earnestly   considered 

are  seeking  an  aim  in  life,  or  who  have  London  shop-windows  in  the  search  for 

gone  far  away.     No  doubt,  if  you  had  something  to  bring.     You  tnay  have  been 

no  children,  you  would  be  free   from  told,   but  you   do   not  know,   as   you 

many  anxious  thoughts.     The  income  might,  that  these  little  creatures  (com- 

would  go  much  farther.     The  furniture  ing  from  where   Wordsworth  tells  us), 

and  the  painting  of  your  house  would  whether  abiding  with  you  here  or  gone 

last  much  longer.     You  could  indulge  in  on  before  you,   are  the  instruments  in 

many  luxuries,  now  impossible.       You  the  Best  Hand  to  bring  out  the  very  best 

might  buy  books  without  stint,  and  cross  that  can  be  made  of  His  creatures  here, 

the  Alps  yearly.      But  you   would  not  All  that  good  is  worth  having,  even  at 

have    these   selfish   indulgences   at  the  what  it  costs.     A  great  deal  has  to  be 

price.     It  is  a  cheerless  thing,  a  child-  paid  for  it,   no  doubt.     But  unless  in 

less  home.     No  one  will  bear  with  you  morbid  and  transient  moods  you  would 

in  the  last  fretfulness,  and  smooth  the  not  wish  to  have  done  without  it. 
last  steps  of  your  way,  like  your  own 

boy  or  girl.     If  there  be  in  you  any  good        Let  the  teaching  of  these   pages  be 

at  all,  it  has  been  brought  out  mainly  by  briefly  summed  up  in  a  closing  word, 

the  continual  presence   and  charge  of  There  is  a  great  deal  of  margin  in  human 

your    children.       And    you    have    had  nature,  and  a  great  power  of  recovering 

gleams  of  a  pure  and  unselfish  happi-  itself   after    it    has   gone   wrong.     You 

oess,  which  are  unknown  inalonely  life,  have  eaten  and  drunk  many  things  that 

Had  you  kept  clear  of  the  responsibili-  were  bad  for  you,  yet  not  been  much  the 

ties  of  life,  and  given  no  hostages  to  for-  worse  for  it.     And  if  your  lot  have  been 

tune,  you  would,  no  doubt,   have  pre-  an  average  one,  you  need  not  fancy  that 

sented  a  narrow  mark  to  the  shafts  of  you  have  materially  spoiled  your  life, 

care.     But,  unless  you  were  a  very  poor  though  you  see  now  that  you  have  made 

creature  indeed,  every  time  you  heard  a  vast  number  of  sad  mistakes.     There 

the    laughter   of  the  little    ones,   and  is  comfort  to  many  now  getting  far  on 

watched     their    winsome    ways,    their  in  the  pilgrimage  in  the  thought  that, 

thoughtless  merriment,  you  would  have  though  there  has  been  an  infinity  of  fol- 

felt  that  you  had  missed  the  best  happi-  lies  and  blunders,  only  too  well  remem- 

ness  of  this  life.     And  to  do  thai  of  bered,  yet  in  the  upshot  things  are  just 

■  your  own  free  will  is  surely  the  greatest  about  as  well  with  you  as  (your  nature 
of  all  mistakes.  Your  library  may  be  and  surroundings  being  what  they  are) 
full  of  beautifully-bound  volumes  :  your  they  could  have  been  ;  and  it  was  not 
carpets  unworn,  your  walls  unmarked  by  in  you  to  do  much  more  than,  in  fact, 
tittle  fingers  :  no  sudden  noises  may  jar  you  have  done. 

your  nerves  :  no  eager  little  face  look  Therefore,  instead  of  moaning  over 
in  when  you  are  in  the  very  middle  of  a  days  past,  with  their  opportunities 
complicated  sentence,  and  break  the  missed,  and  their  idiotic  sayings  and 
tenor  of  your  thoughts.  And  you  never  doings,  we  shall  all  set  ourselves  to  do 
yet  saw  the  childish  eyes  close  upon  the  best  we  can  in  the  days  which  yet  re- 
this  world  :  nor  received  the  last  kiss  main.  And  if  there  be  blots  on  the 
from  lips  that  were  growing  cold  :  when  page  which  can  never  be  rubbed  out 
Somebody  (as  of  old)  "  called  to  Him-  where  we  are,  there  is  the  supreme  con- 
self  a  little  child."  You  never  knew  solation  that  some  day  we  may  hope  to 
that  terrible  trial,  which  no  faith  and  no  turn  over  a  quite  new  leaf,  and  to  make 
hope  could  make  anything  other.  But  a  quite  fresh  start,  far  away. — Fraser's 
neither  did  you  ever  see  the  bright  looks  Magazine. 
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COUNTRY    LIFE    IN    ITALY. 
Part  II. 

The  Peasants.  fl^"  ;  the  men,  if  industriously  disposed, 
make  baskets  and  straw  hats.  The  chil- 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  dren  are  set  to  guard  the  sheep  and  the 
well-to-do  Italian  peasant  must  think  pigs  at  a  very  eaily  age.  As  for  the 
that  the  world,  or  at  least  the  world  he  baby,  it  is  tied  into  its  cradle  and  left  to 
sees,  was  made  on  purpose  for  him.  The  squall  to  its  heart's  content.  The  in- 
soil,  with  ils  rich  harvests,  is  peculiarly  terior  of  the  house  is  neither  clean  nor 
his  own.  The  fairs  supply  all  his  wants  comfortable,  but  it  has  a  certain  pic- 
in  the  way  of  clothes,  ornaments,  and  turesqueness.  From  the  low-raftered 
utensils  ;  the  "  padrone"  is  there  all  ceiling  hangs  a  goodly  array  of  hams, 
ready  to  be  cheated  ;  ihe  priest  to  look  and  the  wooden  ledge  along  the  wall  is 
after  his  soul  ;  processions  and  "  festas"  ornamented  with  rows  of  clieeses  made 
amuse  him  "par  excellence."  When  of  ewe's  milk,  and  loaves  of  Indian  com 
prosperous  he  knows  no  unsatisfied  de-  bread.  A  happy  family  of  dogs,  cats, 
sire,  and  is  so  thoroughly  contented  wilh  hens,  chickens,  and  perhaps  a  pig  of 
his  lot  that  he  seldom  seeks  to  rise  a  de-  domestic  habits,  make  themselves  at 
gree  in  Ihe  social  scale.  However  rich  home  on  the  stone  floor.  At  the  loom 
he  may  become,  his  habits,  manners,  and  by  the  window  one  of  the  women  may 
ideas  undergo  no  change.  Reading  and  be  seen  weaving  ;  and  the  grandmother 
writing  are  arts  which  he  despises,  and  will  be  spinning  or  knitting  by  the  open 
never  wishes  his  children  to  learn.  The  hearth,  on  which  an  oak  branch,  leaves 
women  are  sometimes  gorgeous  in  velvet  and  all,  crackle's  and  blazes.  Under  a 
and  siik  and  gold  ornaments  ;  but  their  large  iron  stewpan,  where  the  "  crba" 
costume  is  still  strictly  the  peasant  cos-  or  the  "  polenia"  is  cooking,  a  watch- 
tume.  The  houses  are  often  large  ;  for  dog  lies  stretched  his  lazy  length  at  the 
many  branches  of  a  family  will  dwell  "  nonna's"  feet,  and  with  him  an  imp, 
together  in  a  sort  of  clan,  and  I  have  rising  two,  will  be  sharing  a  yellow  loaf, 
known  seven  brothers,  all  with  wives  These  waich-dogs  perform  iheir  duty  so 
and  children,  live  under  the  same  roof,  zealously  as  lo  make  country  walks  dan- 
These  dwellings  of  brick  with  tiled  roofs  gerous  to  the  unwary  stranger.  On  pass- 
are  lung  and  low,  with  very  small  un-  ing  a  collage,  it  is  the  custom  to  possess 
glazed  windows,  the  staircase  and  oven  one's  self  of  a  good-sized  stone  ready  to 
outside,  and  ihe  ground  iloor  devoted  to  throw  at  the  animal,  who  is  sure  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  live  slock,  spring  out  upon  you  with  yells  ;  the  next 
There  is  no  attempt  at  adornment  inside  proceeding  is  to  call  loudly  to  the  peas- 
or  out ;  more  unattractive  abodes  can  ant  inside  to  see  to  his  dog.  He  there- 
scarcely  be  imagined.  Oneof  the  broth-  upon  beats  and  curses  the  poor  animal 
ers  vnot  always  the  eldest)  is  called  the  who  is  doing  his  duty  according  to  his 
"  vergaro,"  and  his  wife  Ihe  "  vergara."  lights,  and  informs  "  vostra  signoria" 
This  couple  lakes  the  command,  and  that  there  is  nothing  lobe  feared— "  non 
directs  operations.  The  cultivation  of  dice  mai  niente"  (he  never  says  any- 
ihe  soil  is  of  course  the  chief  business  ;  thing) ;  a  statement  which  strikes  one 
every  season  has  its  harvest.  The  com  by  its  audacity  when  made  to  an  accom- 
is  cut  in  June  ;  Indian  com  in  August,  paniment  of  Bow-wow-wow-wow.  At 
Early  in  October  is  the  vintage,  and  harvest  time  there  is  feasting  and  rejoic- 
tlie  olives  are  gathered  and  pressed  at  ing.  Ham,  eggs,  and  wine  are  con- 
the  end  of  ihe  year.  After  this,  and  sumed  in  great  quantities.  During 
when  the  sowing  is  finished,  comes  a  "  mietitura"  scarcely  any  one  stays  at 
time  of  repose  from  agricultural  labor,  home,  and  all  other  worlc  is  neglected. 
and  then  the  women  ate  hard  at  work  in  The  harvest  home  is  usually  celebrated 
the  manufacture  of  clothes  for  the  family,  by  a  dance,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that 
These  they  literally  grow  themselves,  marriages  are  chiefly  arranged.  The 
spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  their  own  vintage  is   a    quieter  proceeding,   for 
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although  the  soi!  is  favorable  to  the  consecrated  spot.  In  all  corn-fields  va- 
line, it  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated  rious  little  wooden  crosses  are  dotted 
as  com.  For  some  time  before  the  about  in  order  that  the  divine  blessing 
([rape- gat  he  ring,  peasants,  chieHy  women  may  rest  upon  the  harvest.  You  cannot 
and  girls,  may  be  seen  guarding  their  walk  a  mile  along  a  high  road  without 
vines,  2nd  forming  picturesque  groups  coming  upon  a  shrine  erected  to  the 
beneath  the  festooned  trees.  Were  it  Virgin,  and  no  peasant  passes  the  half- 
not  for  this  precaution,  all  those  fine  effaced  daub  without  making  the  sign  of 
dusters  of  grapes  would  disappear  as  if  the  cross,  and  seldom  without  stopping 
by  magic — respect  for  their  neighbors'  to  kneel  and  pray, 
property  not  being  among  the  virtues  of  Babies  and  animals  are  great  sufferers 
these  Arcadians.  After  the  gathering,  from  the  prevalent  superstitions.  Babies 
wagon-loads  of  grapes,  some  as  ^ne  as  are  branded  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  ^ 
any  in  hot-houses,  are  to  be  met,  drawn  dogs  on  the  forehead,  to  keep  them  from 
by  the  slow  oxen  along  the  roads,  on  barm.  When  I  remonstrated  with  a 
their  way  to  be  deposited  in  a  vat  with  a  "  contadina"  for  keeping  her  dog  with- 
hole  in  the  bottom.  This  is  placed  on  out  water,  using  the  only  argument  I 
the  top  of  a  cask,  and  on  it  mounts  a  thought  likely  to  have  any  weight  with 
man  or  a  boy  who  ^egins  treading  the  her — that  it  might  probably  go  road — 
grapes,  the  juice  of  which  falls  into  the  "  Oh  !  there  is  no  fear,"  she  replied  ; 
receptacle  beneath.  This  is  hard  and  "  he  has  been  branded  with  the  '  ferro 
very  unpleasant  work  ;  for  a  swarm  of  di  S.  Antonio,'  so  no  harm  can  come 
wasps  follow  the  grapes,  and  severely  near  him  ;"  showing  mean  ugly  scar  on 
■ling  the  naked  feet  which  tread  upon  the  poor  brute's  forehead.  The  utter 
them.  The  sight  of  the  muddy  feet  in- .  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  animals 
creased  my  distaste  for  the  wine  of  the  displayed  by  all  classes  of  Italians  seems 
country  so  much,  that  in  deference  to  an  anomaly  in  such  a  kind-hearted  race. 
my  prejudices  our  wine-treaders  were  It  does  not  proceed  from  any  love  of 
made  to  wash  their  feet  before  beginning  cruelty,  but  from  mere  thoughtlessness, 
their  work — a  ceremony  ihey  considbred  The  feelings  of  the  peasants  are  not 
superfluous.  often  deep  or  refined.  The  loss  of 
The  feasts  of  the  Church  are  strictly  money  or  of  money's  worth  is  thought 
observed  by  the  peasants.  They  are  more  of  than  the  loss  of  children,  of 
fall  of  superstitions  fostered  by  the  parents,  or  of  friends.  Many  a  time 
priests,  whose  influence,  fast  diminishing  that  I  have  passed  a  cottage  and  asked 
with  the  upper  classes,  is  still  paramount  after  a  little  child  1  had  seen  playing  at 
with  the  peasantry.  The  respect  is  for  the  door,  the  mother  has  replied  in  a 
the  office — the  man  himself  is  often  the  cheerful  voice,  "  It  has  gone  to  Para- 
object  of  abuse  and  scorn.  To  one  dise  ;"  but  if  one  of  the  huge,  sleek  oxen 
whose  birth  is  involved  in  mystery  (and  should  come  to  an  untimely  end,  oh  ! 
there  are  many),  the  insinuation  that  be  then  the  grief  is  most  noisy  and  over- 
is  "  figlio  di  prete"  is  a  favorite  taunt,  whelming — men,  women,  and  children 
sod  is  resented  as  a  cruel  insult.  I  have  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  tear 
heard  of  a  priest  being  waylaid  by  two  their  hair,  beat  their  breasts,  and  bowl 
brothers,  who  felt  themselves  in  need  of  as  if  possessed.  I  once  came  upon  a 
apiiitual  succor.  "Absolve  us  from  peasant  of  my  acquaintance  weeping  by 
our  sins,"  they  commanded;  and  the  the  roadside.  "I  have  had  a  terrible 
holy  man,  at  Rrst  refusing  to  do  so,  was  loss,  signora,"  sobbed  he.  I,  remem- 
beatea  until  he  complied,  A  print  of  bering  that  his  daughter  had  lately  died 
the  Madonna  is  to  be  seen  in  every  peas-  of  fever,  began  to  express  my  sympathy, 
snt's  bedroom  ;  none  are  without  some  "  Ma  che-la  friga  !"  he  exclaimed  im- 
charm  concealed  about  their  persons  ;  patiently  ("  friga"  in  that  dialect  means 
and  scarcely  one  but  has  made  a  pilgrim-  a  girl) ;  "it  was  a  cow  !"  as  if  I  must 
age  to  Loreto  to  behold  ihe  house  of  the  surely  understand  what  a  much  greater 
Virgin,  miraculously  transported  thither  misfortune  that  was.  Still  there  is  a 
by  angels  from  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  kindly  feeling  among  them.  I  know  a 
Every  peasant  returns  thence  with  arms  young  woman  who  sold  her  beautiful 
plentifully  tattooed  in  memory  of  the  hair  in  order  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
Nbw  Skuu.— Vol.  XXXV..  No.  a  13 
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her  mother,  and  a  young  mac  who  mar-  into  "  cosinira  ;"  "  si"  iDto  "  shine  :" 
Tied  an  old  woman  out  of  gratitude.  He  "  no"  into  "  nonni."  Their  conversa- 
was  a  foundling  whom  she  had  tended  tion  among  themselves  is  chiefly  agricul- 
from  his  babyhood.  He  grew  a  fine  tural ;  the  state  of  the  crops,  and  the 
young  man,  and  she  an  ugly,  wrinkled  old  health  of  the  live  stock,  not  including 
womum  The  pair  seemed  ill-assorted,  the  children,  form  the  staple  of  it.  No 
but  there  was  much  true  affection  be-  one  is  ever  called  by  his  or  her  proper 
tween  them.  I  took  the  mother  of  a  surname  ;  one  family  will  be  nicknamed 
family  to  England  for  six  months  in  "  Gobbo,"  another  "  Zoppo,"  a  third 
the  capacity  of  wet-nuise.  There  in  the  "  Matto,"  for  no  ostensible  reason,  a» 
enjoyment  of  every  luxury,  and,  what  the  peculiarities  indicated  by  their  nick- 
Italians  prize  most  of  all,  an  idle  life,  names  may  not  be  observable  in  any  one 
I  she  pined  to  return  to  her  poverty-  of  them.  Coming  once  upon  a  large 
stricken  home  where  food  was  scarce  party  of  laborers  at  work  upon  a  hill* 
and  incessant  labor  incumbent  upon  her.  side,  I  inquired,  "  Who  may  you  be  ?" 
When  near  the  end  of  our  homeward  "  Siamo  Cico,"  was  the  reply,  as  with 
journey  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  expect  one  voice;  but  the  real  name  of  the 
her  husband  and  children  to  be  at  our  Cicos  I  have  never  been  able  to  discov- 
house  to  greet  her  after  such  a  lon^  ab-  er,  nor  is  there  any  clew  to  the  origin  of 
sence.  '  Ah,  no  .'"  she  replied  with  a  the  nickname,  unless  it  were  invented  to 
sigh  ;  "  the  '  contadioi '  are  not  like  rhyme  with  Trico,  the  appellation  of  a 
'  vossignorie.'  "  But  she  was  agreeably  flourishing  family  who  live  in  the  same 
surprised  by  the  sight  of  alt  her  family  neighborhood,  and  whose  real  name  is 
on  our  first  arrival,  and  the  scene  was  Biancucci.  The  men  have  discarded 
affecting.  Even  a  brother  had  walked  their  once  picturesque  costume.  On 
twenty  miles  to  be  assured  that  she  was  working  days  they  wear  a  white  smock, 
ttfit  alive  after  a  sojourn  in  our  barbar-  and  on  Sundays  home  -  manufactured 
ous  country,  as  a  rumor  had  spread  that  coats  and  trousers  of  an  exceedingly 
she  had  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  awkward  shape.  The  earrings,  and  the 
foreign  travel.  They  are  a  civil-spoken  red  sashes  round  their  waists,  with  some- 
people,  and  I  never  met  one  in  my  walks  times  a  knife  peeping  out  of  their  folds, 
who  did  not  greet  me  with  "  Buon  pas-  are  all  that  remain  greatly  to  distinguish 
teggio,  Signora  Marchess,"  or  "  Prin-  them  from  the  English  rustic.  But  the 
cipessa,"  as  the  fit  may  take  them,  for  women's  attire  is  picturesque  enough, 
they  are  liberal  with  their  titles.  On  especially  in  summer,  when  they  have 
meeting  a  little  child,  it  always  is  "  Ogni  uncovered  their  stays  and  white  che- 
nocia,"  which  is  elliptical  for  "  May  all  mises.  The  stays,  sometimes  of  black 
harm  be  warded  off  from  it !"  They  velvet,  but  oftener  of  some  more  ordi- 
are  ready  enough  to  enter  into  conversa-  nary  material,  are  laced  up  the  back  with 
tion,  and  often  display  curiosity  about  white  or  colored  braids.  The  skirt, 
that  strange  country,  Inghilterra,  where  either  blue,  or  striped  blue  and  red,  is 
they  have  heard  everybody  is  rich,  turned  up  and  looped  behind  over  one 
"  What  a  fertile  country  it  must  be  !"  or  more  very  short  petticoats.  A  nar- 
they  reflect.  "  Surely,  Sign'ora,  there  row  apron  of  some  different  color  from 
can  be  no  tree  without  a  vine  in  your  that  of  the  skirt  is  always  worn  out  of 
country '."  When  they  hear  that  there  doors ;  indoors  it  is  not  considered 
are  neither  vines  nor  olives,  their  per-  necessary.  Gay  kerchiefs  are  worn 
plexity  is  extreme.  "  Where,  then,  do  across  the  shoulders,  and  folded  square 
all  the  riches  come  from  ?"  The  dialect  on  the  head.  Enormous  gold  earrings 
takes  some  time  to  master ;  but  when  and  a  coral  necklace  are  considered 
you  know  that  B's  and  V's,  R's  and  proper  adjuncts.  For  the  height  of 
L's,  O's  and  U's  are  convertible  letters,  summer  a  broad  straw  hat  Sfirmounts 
tome  clew  is  obtained.  It  must  also  be  the  kerchief,  and  the  feet  and  legs  are 
remembered  that  long  tails  are  tacked  on  bare.  On  ' '  festa' '  days  they  swell  out 
to  the  shortest  and  simplest  words:  their  hips  with  an  enormous  number  of 
"  poco"  is  lengthened  into  "  pocon-  stiff  petticoats  ;  I  have  heard  of  as  many 
cino,"  and  for  common  use  again  short-  as  eighteen  being  worn  on  a  grand  occa- 
ened  into  "  conci ;"  "  cosi"  is  spun  out  sion.  The  skirt  is  let  down,  the  chemise 
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is  covered  with  an  ill-fittiiigloose  jacket,  ous  ;  she  was  a  respectable  woman,  not 
shoes  and  stockings  aie  put  on,  and  the  given  to  frequent  dressing  of  the  hair 
"  contadina"  looks  as  ungainly  as,  be-  and  such  like  coquettishness.  The  kill- 
fore,  she  looked  graceful.  The  practice  ing  of  the  pig  was  considered  such  an 
of  carrying  all  weights  on  the  head  gives  agreeable  and  enlivening  spectacle  that 
a  very  peculiar  swinging  walk,  A  cloth  it  took  place  (I  suppose  out  of  compli- 
rolled  round  in  a  circle  is  first  placed  on  ment  to  me)  opposite  the  front  door, 
the  head,  and  on  the  top  of  it  the  basket  Two  famished  dogs  continually  found 
or  pitcher,  frequently  quite  askew  ;  but  the  means  of  emptying  the  contents  of 
it  never  falls,  and  a  hand  is*  never  raised  my  larder,  which  there  was  always  a 
to  support  it.  J  have  seen  women  stoop  difficulty  in  replenishing,  as  no  eatable 
to  pick  up  something  from  the  ground  food  could  be  found  within  ten  miles, 
without  disturbing  the  balance  of  their  No  one  in  the  villages  round  indulged  in 
basket.  meat  unless  some  ox  or  sheep  had  come 
Land  is  generally  cultivated  on  the  to  an  untimely  end.  The  old  grand- 
system  here  called  "  sistema  colonica  ;"  father  was  in  our  eyes  the  flower  of  the 
the  proprietor  supplies  capital,  the  flock.  He  worked  as  hard  as  his  failing 
"  coloni"  labor,  and  the  profits  are  sup-  strength  would  allow  ;  and  one  day  my 
posed  to  be  shared  equally  ;  but,  as  a  husband,  struck  with  compassion  at  hia 
matter  of  fact,  the  "  padrone"  seldom  famished  appearance,  and  touched  by  a 
gets  his  legitimate  half,  because  it  is  way  the  old  man  had  of  saluting  him 
perfectly  easy  for  peasants  to  secretly  respectfully,  desired  the  servants  to  ask 
dispose  of  a  great  portion  of  the  produce  him  in  to  breakfast.  "  Nonno,"  quite 
before  the  division  is  made,  especially  as  overwhelmed  by  the  honor,  got  himself 
the  landlords  in  general  exercise  little  or  into  a  clean  smock  and  a  pair  of  boots, 
no  superintendence  over  their  farms,  and,  seated  at  our  kitchen  table,  relieved 
but  intrust  that  task  to  their  "fattore,"  his  overburdened  heart.  His  grand- 
er steward.  This  worthy  is  usually  as  children,  he  said,  treated  him  in  a  most 
fond  of  a  quiet  life  as  his  master,  and  unfeeling  manner ;  not  only  was  he 
be  and  the  peasants  have  a  general  un-  made  to  work  hard  and  not  given 
derstanding,  which  is  at  once  profitable  enough  to  eat,  but  when  he  alluded  to 
to  both  sides  and  conducive  to  peace,  his  savings,^  he  was  reminded  that  they 
This  may  partly  account  for  the  number  would  come  in  bandy  for  his  funeral  ex- 
of  ruined  proprietors  and  of  prosperous  pcnses.  It  was  long  since  he  had  had 
peasants.  It  has  been  said  that  the  such  a  good  meal,  and  he  was  much 
"casa  colonica"  often  joins  on  to  tlie  obliged  to  the  "padrone."  Our  rela- 
"  casino"  of  the  proprietor.  Sometimes  tions  with  this  interesting  family  ended 
it  all  forms  one  establishment,  and  the  by  mutual  consent,  and  never  do  I  re- 
peasants  are  made  useful  as  servants,  member  experiencing  a  greater  sense  of 
It  fell  to  my  lot  at  one  time  to  live  thus  relief  than  on  their  departure.  This 
in  close  quarters  with  my  peasants.  The  was  not  the  only  class  of  peasants  with 
family  consisted  of  two  brothers  with  whom  we  could  not  manage  to  get  on. 
their  wives  and  children,  and  their  We  found  our  "  coloni  '  apparently 
grandfather,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  humble  even  to  servility,  but  in  reality 
savings,  was  housed  and  fed.  I  had  unmanageable.  It  was  in  vain  that  my 
every  opportunity  of  observing  their  husband  endeavored  to  introduce  im- 
manners  and  customs,  and  did  not  find  proved  methods  of  farming  ;  they  were 
them  attractive.  The  women  would  sit  strenuously  resisted.  The  oxen  had 
on  the  doorsteps  every  Sunday  morning,  always  trodden  out  the  corn,  and  it  got 
combing  their  hair  and  that  of  the  chil-  done  in  the  course  of  the  summer  ;  so 
dren.  This  performance  only  took  place  why  use  the  threshing  machine  ?  Vines 
on  Sunday.  It  was  more  elaborate  in  had  always  been  trained  up  trees  grown 
operation  than  agreeable  as  a  spectacle,  in  the  midst  of  corn-fields  ;  and  although 
I  inquired  whether  they  could  not  make  the  com  round  the  tree  did  not  ripen, 
it  convenient  to  keep  their  heads  a  little  and  the  tree  itself  sucked  up  the  moisture 
cleaner.  To  this  the  "  vergara"  replied  necessary  to  the  free  growUi  of  the  vine, 
that  she  did  not  know  what  would  be  it  was  still  maintain^  that  such  vine- 
thought  of  her  were  she  to  be  so  fastidi-  yards  were  the  most  economicaL     The 
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frapes  had  always  been  gathered  before  us  to  prolong  it  during  the  extreme  heat 
Ihey  wcTc  iipe,  and  the  wine  had  always  to  two.  The  dinner  of  our  laborers 
been  sour  ;  but  they  tiiced  it  so.  The  consisted  of  a  loaf  of  Indian  com  bread, 
cattle  could  work  even  when  half -starved;  and  any  fruit  which  might  happen  to  be 
therefore  why  waste  your  substance  in  in  season — an  apple,  a  pear,  or  a  bunch 
giving  them  enough  to  eat  ?  The  prin-  of  grapes  ;  this  was  all.  Wine  is  a  rare 
dpal  farmer  on  the  property  was  the  luxury  with  the  poorer  class  of  peasants, 
most  obstinate,  and  his  resistance  was  at  and  meat  or  eggs  rarer  still.  Between 
last  carried  to  a  pilch  which  made  a  tcr-  these  wretched  day  laborers,  who  lire 
mination  of  his  tenancy  indispensable.  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  those  prosper- 
One  day  when  my  husband  went  down  ous  peasants  who  have  land  of  their  own, 
to  the  farm  of  this  troublesome  tenant,  there  is  a  great  distincrion,  and  a  "  con- 
to  assure  himself  that  some  orders  he  tadino  grasso"  who  marries  one  of  the 
kad  given  respecting  the  feeding  of  cat-  indigent  of  his  own  class  is  held  to  have 
tie  had  been  executed,  all  the  male  por-  made  a  mhailiatue.  I  was  walking  once 
tion  of  the  family  (eleven)  confronted  with  a  "contadina"  whose  husband  was 
him  in  a  menacing  attitude,  each  armed  part  proprietor  with  ourselves,  and  who 
with  a  pitchfork.  A.  was  alone  and  un-  enjoyed  the  proud  title  of  "  vergara." 
armed,  but  going  up  to  the  foremost  he  We  passed  a  woman  who  claimed  ac- 
tnatched  the  pitchfork  from  his  hand  ;  quaintance  with  her.  This  "  conta- 
ttte  rest  then  dropped  their  weapons,  dina"  wore  a  magnificent  coral  necklace 
and  fled.  After  this  the  family  was,  of  and  massive  gold  earrings,  but  her  che- 
course,  given  notice  to  quit.  They  mise  was  patched  and  her  petticoat  in 
were  rich,  and  had  land  of  their  own,  rags.  Annunziata  was  moved  to  tears 
therefore  their  ejectment  caused  them  at  the  sight  of  her  old  friend  so  come 
DO  pecuniary  embarrassment ;  but  many  down  in  the  world.  This  unfortunate 
generations  had  lived  and  died  in  that  person  was  the  daughter  of  a  "  conla- 
house,  and  it  was  not  without  a  certain  dino  grasso,"  and  had  married  beneath 
feeling  of  commiseration  that  I  saw  the  her — a  poor  fellow  who  kept  one  pig,  and 
long  procession  of  men,  women,  and  inhabited  a  mud  cottage  I  Many  of  the 
children,  with  all  their  flocks  and  their  poorest  of  the  peasantry  eke  out  their 
herds,  their  wagons  and  their  asses,  living  by  taking  care  of  foundlings,  for 
laden  with  goods  and  chattels,  wend  whom  a  charitable  institution  provides, 
their  way  slowly  toward  another  home.  These  "  bastard i"  abound,  and  the 
reminding  me  vaguely  of  a  scriptural  mystery  of  their  origin  forms  the  basis 
exodus.  We  did  not  replace  the  peas-  of  many  a  romantic  story.  They  are 
ants  who  left,  but  hired  laborers  and  kept  out  at  nurse  until  the  age  of  twelve, 
cultivated  these  farms  ourselves.  This  when  the  institution  occupies  itself  with 
system  was  troublesome,  but  so  much  their  educalion  and  settlement  in  the 
more  remunerative  than  the  former  that  world  ;  sometimes  they  are  adopted  by 
we  have  no  reason  to  regret  having  been  their  foster-parents  for  good  and  all.  I 
forced  into  it ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  have  not  described  the  looks  of  our 
that  we  obtained  the  next  year,  not  peasants.  They  are  seldom  well  made  ; 
double,  but /ovr  times  the  produce  that  the  bodies  being  long,  and  the  legs  short 
had  come  to  our  share  the  year  before,  and  often  bandy,  in  consequence,  1  be- 
Something,  of  course,  may  have  been  lieve,  of  the  "  fascia."  But  some  very 
due  to  better  cultivation  ;  but  an  im-  pleasant,  pretty  faces  may  be  seen 
proved  system  could  scarcely,  in  one  among  them.  Blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair 
year,  have  effected  such  extraordinary  are  not  at  all  uncommon — traces,  I  sup- 
results.  Labor  is  cheap  ;  for  seventy-  pose,  of  their  northern  conquerors — but 
five  "  centesimi"  a  man,  and  for  forty-  the  "occhi  branchi,"asall  light-colored 
five  a  woman,  will  work  from  sunrise  to  eyes  are  called,  are  not  prized  as  in  most 
sunset  through  a  long  summer  day,  and  southern  climes  ;  they  are  lamented  as 
many  will  come  from  villages  several  an  imperfection.  The  prevalence  of 
miles  off,  and  return  when  their  work  is  such  names  as  "  Ermenegilda, "  "  El- 
done.  One  hour  for  repose  and  food  minia,"  "  Geltrude,"  seem  also  to  tell 
was  demanded,  and  humanity  induced  of  mixture  with  a  Teutonic  race. 
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Amusements.  gown  and  her  best  bonnet ;  another  will 
CBiry,  in  addition  to  fan  and  smelling- 

Although  tbere  is  no  attempt  at  any-  bottle,  her  muff.     The  band  plays  on 

thing  which  we  should  call  society,  no  a    raised    scaffolding.     Musicians    and 

dinner   or   tea  parties,   no  archery,  no  dancers  cannot    always    agree.      "  Do 

picnics — none,  in  fact,  of  our  ways  for  you  know  what  it  is  your  are  playiog  ?'* 

"  bringing  people    together" — yet   our  is    occasionally    shouted    from    below, 

neighbors   manage  to  meet  and  amuse  "  Do  you  know  what  it  is  you  are  danc- 

Ihemselres  after  their  own  fashion.     It  ing?"    is   the  At    ^uo^ue    from  above, 

is  a  more  hearty  fashion  than  ours,  and  More  lively  banter  follows,  ending,  per- 

far   more   economical  ;    far   eating  end  haps,  in  a  quarrel.  The  musicians  strike 

drinking  is  not  that  necessary  element  work  ;  the  dancers  reply  that  does  not 

in  amusement  with  Italians   that  it  is  matter;  but  it  ends  in  a  reconciliation, 

with  us.     There  is  always  a  band,  often  and  all  goes  on  as  before.    The  peasants 

very   good ;   and  there  is   generally  a  prefer  dancing  in   the  open  air.     The 

theatre  where,  during  the  Carnival,  some  only  dance  known  to  them  in  these  parts 

sort   of  dramatic  representation    takes  >s    the  "  saltereDo.'*^     The   man    and 

place,  and  this  theatre  serves  also  for  a  woman  dance  opposite  one  another,  she 

ball-room  ;    then   there   are    the  fairs,  looking  as  if  she  must  fall  forward,  and 

which  make  a  rendezvous  for  all  classes  ;  he   backward.      Hands    are  sometimes 

and,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  irreverent,  joined  ;  but  this  is  thought  bad  form  by 

I  must  include  processions   among  the  the  peasant  aristocracy.     Two  or  three 

entertainments.     Italian  amateur  actors  fiddlers  play  a  monotonous,  bagpipe-like 

are  infinitely  better  than  English.     To  tune,  which  is  occasionally  enlivened  by 

simulate  emotion,  to  speak  distinctly,  to  a  shout  and  a  gust  of  song.     Then  an 

sait  the  action   to    the  word — all  this  "  improvisatore"  will  be  inspired  by  his 

comes  naturally  to  them.    A  great  many  muse,  and,  like  some  clergymen  who 

are  bom  actors  and  actresses,  and  dis-  preach   extonpore,  has  a  difhculty  in 

play  their  talents  freely  off  the  stage  ;  leaving  off.    The  energy  which  the  peas- 

for  the  exhibition  of  feeling  is  thought  ants  display  after  a  hard  day's  reaping 

to  proper  and  becoming  that  they  feign  under  a  burning  sun,  seems  amazing  ; 

it  where  they  have  it  not.     To  weep  at  but  Italians,  though  sometimes  averse  to 

every  parting,  even  with  the  most  casual  work,  never  tire  of  their  amusements, 

acquaintance,  is  thought  a  point  of  eti-  The  band  plays  an  important  part  in  all 

quette,  and  the  art  of  pumping  up  tears  festivities.     During  a  wedding  it  will 

at  will  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  acquired,  play  operatic  music  inside  the  church  ; 

Knowing  the  amount  of  labor  and  re-  it  brings  up  the  rear  in  all  processions  ; 

hearsing  necessary  to  getting  up  private  it  celebrates  the  "  Befana"  (Epiphany) 

theatricals  in  England  with  any  success,  by  going  about,  much  as  our  "  waits" 

I  was  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  do,  from  house  to  house,  and,  like  the 

the  dullest  and  most  uneducated  Italian  "  waits,"  it  is  apt  to  become  a  nuisance, 

woald  learn  and  recite  his  part,  and  with  On  occasions  such  as  a  birth,  or  a  chris- 

what  grace  and  effect  each  point  would  lening,  or  an  electoral  triumph,  or  the 

be  given.     He  never  mumbles  or  gab-  return  from  a  journey,  we  have  suffered 

Ues,  or  looks  as  if  he  didn't  know  what  much  from  the  midnight  serenade  of  a 

to  do  with  his  arms  and  legs,  or  appears  panicularly  zealous  band  belonging  to  a 

to  be  wondering  why  he  is  making  such  neighboring  village, 

a  ridiculous  fool  of  himself,  as  is  the  Fairs  are  in  force  all  the  year  round, 

way  of  Ibc  English  amateur.     The  balls  and  to  them  flock  an  immense  crowd,  of 

are  not  select ;  even  the  peasants  are  in-  all  classes  and  of  all  ages.    The  peasants 

eluded  ;  and  the  price  of  admission  is  are  mostly  bent  on  business.    They  may 

but  one  AW.     There  is  every  variety  of  be  seen,  early  in  the  morning,  leading 

class  and  costume.     Some  of  the  ladies  their  cow,  or  their  pig,  or  their  donkey 

will  appear  masked ;  others  in  what  they  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  and,  late 

fondly  imagine  to  be  the  height  of  the  in  the  evening,  they  return  with  some 

ash  ion  ;  some  in  evening  and  some  in  newly-acquired  treasure.     Thefine  folks 

morning  dress,   and  some  in  a  happy  will  go  later,  neither  to  buy  nor  to  sell, 

mixture  of  both.     One  will  wear  a  tow  but  to  meet  one  another,  and^muse  tha 
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children,  who  will  be  given  "  soldi"  to  cie,"  is  a  very  favorite  amuseiDent,  but 

exchange   for  sugar -plums  and  toys,  is  often  forbidden  by  the  authorities,  on 

The  fair  is  not  always  held  in  the  market  account  of  the  danger   to  passers-by. 

place  of  the  village,  but   in  any  open  who  have  to  dodge  these  wooden  balls 

space  that  may  be  found  available,  some*  as  they  fly  from  one  side  of  the  road  to 

limes  far  from  any  village.     At  a  dis-  the    other.       Of    that     most    immoral 

tance,  what  strikes  the  eye  is  a  heaving,  amusement   (if   amusement    it    can  be 

surging  sea  of  while  ox  backs  ;  on  near-  called)   the  lottery,  it  is  not  my  prov- 

er  approach,  many  other  objecis  become  ince  to  speak  at  length.     I  believe  it  is 

visible — mules,   donkeys,  pigs,   sheep,  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  govern' 

goals,  fowls,  pots  and  pans,  and  earthen  ment,  and  I  know  it  is  a  great  source  of 

utensils,  fruit  and  vegetables.    Booths  misery  and  crime  to  the  people,  in  iltus- 

are  decked  out  with  gay-colored  stuffs,  (ration  of  which  I  will  tell  an  anecdote, 

with  kerchiefs,  necklaces,  and  earrings,  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  abso- 

«-ith  cheap   toys  and  sugar-plums — in  lutely  true. 

short,  all  articles  of  use  or  luxury  that  A  lady  look  her  little  boy  to  a  neigh- 
ihe  peasantry  can  require.  The  noise  boring  fair.  He  was  a  lovely  child, 
is  indescribable.  What  with  the  lowing,  with  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  daz- 
braying,  grunting,  and  cackling  of  the  zlingly  fair  complexion.  To  this  pair  a 
various  animals — the  giecting,  bargain-  well-dressed  woman  of  the  middle  class, 
ing,  and  quarrelling  of  their  owners —  fascinated  apparently  by  the  extraordi- 
the  disorder  and  confusion  that  prevail  nary  beauty  of  the  child,  approached, 
make  the  threading  of  one's  way  through  "  I  have  a  carriage  here,"  said  she  to 
the  crowd  a  difficult  and  dangerous  ex-  the  mother  ;  "may  I  take  your  boy  for 
ploit.  Having  passed  with  trepidation  a  little  drive?  I  will  bring  him  back 
by  the  heels  of  a  mule  of  vicious  aspect,  almost  immediately."  The  lady  was 
you  find  yourself  in  danger  of  impale-  young  and  unsuspecting ;  the  child 
ment  on  the  horns  of  a  bull  who  is  try-  eager  to  go.  He  wus  carried  off,  and 
ing  to  break  away  from  his  keepers.  In  in  vain  the  mother  wailed  and  watched, 
terror  you  step  back  upon  a  set  of  cups  The  stranger  woman  never  brought  back 
and  saucers,  whose  owner  does  not  let  her  child.  The  kidnapper  was  not  a 
'  you  escape  without  paying  your  dam-  native  of  those  pans.  No  one  there 
ages  three  times  over.  Of  course  no  knew  who  she  was,  whence  she  came,  or 
seller  dreams  of  offering  his  wares  at  whither  she  had  gone.  There  seemed 
less  than  double  the  price  he  intends  to  no  clue  to  the  mystery.  The  poor 
take,  and  the  buyer  would  be  thought 'a  mother  went  more  than  half  distracted  ; 
simpleton  indeed  were  he  to  ofEer  at  first  but  the  father,  a  man  of  energy  and 
more  than  half  what  he  means  to  give,  shrewd  sense,  succeeded  in  tracking  his 
Bargaining,  therefore,  is  a  long  busi-  child  to  a  village  far  south.  Accoro- 
ness  ;  it  begins  soon  after  dawn,  and  panied  by  "  carabinieri,"  he  discovered 
ends  at  sunset.  Sometimes  a  few  rec-  his  son  in  a  loft,  and  rescued  him  only 
reations  relieve  this  stern  business.  I  just  in  time  from  an  awful  fate.  He  was 
was  once  taken  to  a  fair  where  an  enter-  about  to  be  murdered,  and  an  altar  bad 
prising  attempt  at  horse-racing  had  been  been  erected  on  which  the  victim's  blood 
made.  There  had  arisen  "  un  po'd'im-  was  to  spurt.  The  motive  of  the  intcnd- 
broglio,"  which  was  explained  to  us  on  ed  crime  was  to  insure  his  murderess  a 
our  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action.  Two  prize  in  the  lottery  ;  for  a  soothsayer  had 
jockeys  were  in  vain  endeavoring  to  get  recommended  for  this  purpose  the  sac* 
started.  One  steed  stood  still  and  rifice  of  a  fair  and  rosy  child.  The 
kicked  ;  another  presently  bolted  off  in  ghastly  plot  was  invented  by  a  priest, 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  goal  ;  for  what  end  I  do  not  know.  The 
and,  far  ahead,  the  winning  horse  was  priest  escaped  ;  the  woman  was  put  in 
indeed  galloping  at  full  speed,  but  with  prison,  where  she  shortly  died.  Sbe 
an  empty  saddle,  leaving  behind  him  a  had  not  borne  a  bad  chaiacter,  and  the 
cloud  of  dust,  from  which  his  rider  was  dreadful  guilt  she  meditated  appears  to 
seen  to  emerge  and  straightway  follow  in  have  been  the  result  of  a  sort  of  mad- 
pursuit.     The  game  of  bowls,  or  "  hoc-  ness  which  the  fascination  of  the  lottery 
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Is  said  lo  bring  upon  its  victims.  Per-  times  round  the  town,  the  procession 
haps  it  is  fair  to  add  that  this  happened  enters  the  church,  where  the  crucifix  is 
many  years  ago.  now  brilliantly  illuminated.  They  range 
Processions,  such  as  mark  certain  themselves  around  it,  and  another  dra- 
feasts  of  the  Church  all  over  Italy,  have  matic  sermon  takes  place.  On  leaving 
been  described  so  often  that  I  will  con-  the  church  the  populalion  proceeds  lo 
fine  myself  to  an  account  of  one  now  view  various  little  shows  representing 
nearly  obsolete,  which  takes  place  once  phases  of  Christ's  passion  and  cruci- 
in  three  years,  in  a  few  remote  villages,  fixion — Christ  in  the  garden,  a  pasle- 
II  is  on  Good  Friday.  At  the  morning  board  figure  kneeling,  and  surrounded 
function  in  church  the  whole  scene  of  by  plants,  well  lighted  up;  Christ 
Christ's  crucifixion  is  gone  through.  A  scourged,  etc.  The  next  morning, 
life-sized  pasteboard  figure  is  seen  nailed  early,  men  go  about  hammering  bits  of 
to  the  cross,  and  is  taken  down  amid  the  wood,  and  crying  out,  '*  Come  to  Mass, 
sobs  and  groans  of  the  audience.  The  in  memory  of  Christ's  death."  This  is 
preacher  explains  and  dilates  upon  the  called  the  "  Trie  aTrac." 
crucifixion  in  a  sensational  manner,  ges-  P 
ticulating  and  raving  in  a  way  which  Courtship. 
teems  more  adapted  for  a  theatre  than  a  Courtship  and  marriage  go  on  of 
church.  After  sunset,  the  streets  are  all  course  in  remote  Italian  villages  as  else- 
flluminated  with  Chinese  lanterns,  hung  where  ;  and  it  has  been  incumbent  on 
in  festoons  across  the  street,  and  the  me  to  assist  at  many  weddings,  and  to 
procession  forms.  The  first  figures  are  listen  to  many  confidences  as  to  bow  it 
draped  in  long  gray  cloaks  with  hoods  all  came  about  ;the  efforts  made  to  get 
over  their  faces.  Some  of  these  drag  settled,  and  the  difficulties  encountered. 
long  and  heavy  chains  attached  to  their  being  told  on  both  sides  with  engaging 
feet ;  others  flagellate  themselves  over  candor.  The  pros  and  cons  are  dis- 
the  left  shoulder  with  chains  ;  these  are  cussed  openly  ;  friends  and  acquaint- 
UKOgnito,  having  some  terrible  sin  to  ex-  ances  are  asked  if  they  will  kindly  look 
piate.  Stories  are  told  of  great  but  not  out  for  a  young  lady  with  a  handsome 
good  signori  arriving  in  the  dead  of  t/o/ for  Antonio,  or  if  they  will  just  men- 
nigbt  from  their  distant  palaces,  in  the  tion  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  Maria 
greatest  secrecy,  in  order  to  do  penance  to  the  parents  of  an  eligible  young  man. 
in  this  procession.  Having  flogged  The  relations  on  both  sides  haggle  and 
themselves  three  times  round  the  town,  bargain  until  each  side  thinks  it  has 
tbey  return  to  their  homes  before  the  vil-  "done"  the  other  pretty  completely, 
lage  has  discovered  how  great  a  person-  When  all  the  preliminaties  are  settled, 
age  thus  humiliated  himself.  Afterthese  but  on  no  account  before,  the  young 
come  a  less  weird  procession  in  white  couple  are  introduced  to  one  another 
gowns,  and  blue  or  red  cloaks — all  carry  and  told  to  fall  in  love.  A  young  lady 
long  tapers.  Then  come  little  children  of  my  acquaintance  came  to  me  for  my 
in  spangled  dresses,  with  wings  fastened  congratulations  on  her  approaching  mar- 
to  their  shoulders,  burning  incense  be-  riage.  I  gave  them  heartily,  as  she  had 
fore  a  hearse  draped  with  black  velvet,  previously  confided  to  me  that  having 
and  surmounted  by  a  crown,  on  which  spared  no  pains  with  her  trousseau,  and 
is  laid  the  pasteboard  figure  of  Christ,  having  it  all  complete,  and  tied  up  with 
The  hearse  is  followed  by  a  procession  blue  ribbons,  it  was  annoying  that  the 
of  pasteboard  figures,  all  life-size,  borne  "  sposo"  should  alone  be  wanting,  espe- 
opright  on  wooden  stands.  First  the  cially  as  her  younger  sister  was  always 
Madonna  in  black,  with  her  handker-  having  offers  which  she  could  not  ac- 
chief  tohereyes  ;  then  St.  John,  stretch-  cept ;  for  the  father  was  a  methodical 
ing  forth  his  hands  toward  her ;  the  man,  and  would  on  no  account  have  a 
Magdalen  ;  and,  finally,  St.  Veronica,  daughter  married  out  of  her  turn.  Hav- 
displaying  the  handkerchief  on  which  is  ing  offered  the  proper  felicitations, 
impressed  the  face  of  Christ,  These  "  Well,  and  what  is  his  name?"  I  in- 
life-sized  figures  borne  aloft,  and  totter-  quired.  "  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  Papa 
ing  on  iheir  stands,  have  a  ghastly  has  not  yet  told  me  that,"  answered  the 
effect.       After   having   paraded    three  bride  elect. 
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The  necessity  of  giving  wedding  pres-  about  the  choice  of  his  partner  in  life, 
ents  is  imposed  only  upon  the  near  rela-  and  a  girl  is  seldom  allowed  any  roice  at 
tions  of  the  bride.  Odes  are  cheaper,  all  in  the  matter.  A  father  who  said 
and  many  a  poet  unknown  to  fame  will  that  he  would  not  marry  his  daughter 
rhyme  industriously  when  any  young  without  her  own  consent,  created  quits 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  gets  married,  a  sensation  by  the  declaration.  Thi 
He  will  then  have  his  effusions  printed  daughterin  question  exclaimed  :  "  Now, 
on  ornamental  paper,  and  on  the  wed-  isn't  that  good  of  papa?  Perhaps  it  i> 
ding'day  the  tables  are  strewn  with  orig-  because  mama  '  poveretta '  had  never 
inal  poems,  some  sentimental,  others  seen  him  till  she  married,  and  at  first 
facetious,  and  many  what  we  English  are  she  didn't  like  him  at  all." 
supposed  to  think  "  shoking"  (always  The  peasants  have  a  freer  choice  in 
without  the  f),  and  which  are  indeed  marriage  ;  a  pretty  peasant  girl-  will 
calculated  to  startle  one  brought  up  ac-  change  her  betrothal  a  good  many  times 
cording  to  ourideasof  decorum.  These  before  she  finds  one  to  her  mind.  "Well, 
improprieties  are  especially  observable  and  when  are  you  going  to  marry  Pa9- 
in  the  odes  written  by  priests.  It  is  quale?"  one  inquires  of  Assunta,  who 
thought  correct  to  endow  the  bride  in  replies  ;  "  Oh,  I  have  got  tired  of  Pas- 
these  compositions  with  every  virtue  and  quale  ;  he  beat  me  the  other  day,  so  I 
grace,  but  more  emphatically  that  par-  have  broken  with  him,  and  now  I  an 
ticular  virtue  or  grace  in  which  she  is  going  to  see  how  Giacomo  will  suit  me." 
most  deficient.  Thus  an  ugly  girl  will  By  the  time  shedoes  marry,  neither  Pas- 
be  extolled  for  her  amazing  beauty,  a  quale  nor  Giacomo,  but  Arigo,  she  will 
stupid  one  for  her  extraordinary  talents,  be  very  proud  of  the  number  of  pairs  of 
and  an  ill-tempered  one  for  her  angelic  ear-rings  of  which  she  has  despoiled  her 
meekness  of  disposition.  The  mother  discarded  suitors.  See,  too,  has  been 
and  sisters  of  the  bridegroom  do  not  go  working  at  her  "  corredo"  from  an  early 
to  the  wedding — they  sit  at  home  to  re-  age,  and  will  have  an  oaken  chest  fuU 
ceive  the  pair,  who  do  not  immediately  of  linen  for  the  house  and  for  herself. 
start  on  their  honeymoon,  but  betake  She  returns  home  after  the  marriage  ccp- 
themselves  first  to  the  bride's  new  home,  emony  and  remains  with  her  parents  for 
where  some  relations  of  her  own  will  per-  two  or  three  days  ;  the  bridegroom  then 
haps  accompany  her,  and  stay  until  the  comes  to  fetch  her  home,  and  it  is  at 
next  morning.  his  house  that  the  "  festa"  lakes  place. 

A  young  man  is  but  little  consulted  ' — CcrnAill  Magaxine. 
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The  appearance  of  two  large  comets  which  ought  long  since  to  have  died  a 

this  year,  and  the  discovery  of  several  natural  death,  that  comets  are  sent  aa 

telescopic  comets  announced  in  scien-  signs  of  approaching  misfortunes  to  th* 

tific  journals  (as  I  write  another  large  human  race. 

comet  is  announced),  have  led  many  to  With  regard  to  the  last -mentioned 

ask  whether  these  objects  may  be    re-  superstition,  I  should  in  the  Rrst  place 

garded  as  portents,   while  others,   not  notice  that  in  former  times  the  belief  was 

quite  BO  ill-informed,  have  yet  fancied  natural  enough.     If  we  consider  the  way 

that  there  may  be  some  connection  be-  in  which  men  in  past  ages  regarded  the 

twcen  the  comets  and  the  exceptionally  heavenly  bodies,  we  see  that  whether  they 

warm  weather  experienced  during  a  por-  considered  comets  to  be  members  of  tte 

tion  of  the  summer.     I  propose  to  con-  heavenly  host  or  to  be  appearances  is 

Bider  brieliy  here  the  ideas  commonly  the  upper  air,  they  had  good  reasons  for 

entertained  respecting  the  possible  influ-  regarding  them  as  portentous.     Perceiv- 

ence  of  comets  on  terrestrial  weather,  ing  that  the  sun  and  moon,  two  of  the 

touching  only  in  passing  on  the  belief,  seven  planets  of  their  astronomy,  excr- 
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cised  very  important  influences  on  the  regarded  as  below  it,  and,  in  fact,  as 
eanh,  the  moon  luling  the  tides  and  sus]»ended  in  and  moving  through  our 
measuring  the  night,  while  the  changes  own  air,  it  was  natural  that  to  bodies 
as  well  of  the  circling  year  with  its  sea-  thus  specially  formed  in  a  region  nearer 
sons  as  of  the  day  with  its  hours  of  to  the  earth  than  that  of  the  planets, 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  were  man-  either  a  more  effective  influence  should 
ifestljr  dependent  on  the  sun's  apparent  be  assigned  because  of  their  proximity, 
motions,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  or  else  a  specially  portentous  character, 
regard  the  other  planets  as  similarly  in-  As  bodies  set  in  or  placed  outside  the 
fluential,  though  they  were  not  equally  firmament,  the  planets  and  fixed  stars 
well  able  to  ascertain  what  special  e£Fecta  might  have  other  offices,  men  would  sup- 
each  planet  produced.  Hence  arose  the  pose,  than  to  influence  or  indicate  the 
system  of  astrology,  a  system  whose  im-  fates  and  fortunes  of  terrestrial  races ; 
portance  to  the  men  of  past  ages  is  sel-  but  bodies  specially  fashioned  below  the 
dom  fully  appreciated.  In  that  system  firmament  which  separated  the  earth  from 
the  fixed  stars  found  necessarily  their  the  celestial  regions  could  have  no  other 
place,  so  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  or-  purpose  than  to  warn  the  human  race  of 
dinarily  seen — sun,  moon,  planets,  and  approaching  dangers,  even  if  they  did 
stars — were  regarded  as  of  extreme  im-  notactually  themselvesbringthctroubles 
portance  to  the  human  race,  because  in  — plagues,  pestilence,  famine,  flood,  or 
their  ever-varying  positions  those  bodies  desolating  wars — by  the  noxious  influ- 
were  supposed  to  exert  ever-varying  in-  ences  which  they  spread  through  the  en- 
fluences.     If  comets  were  to  be  looked  vironing  air. 

upon  (as  by  the  Chaldeans,  whose  doc-  It  was  in  this  way  no  doubt  that  corn- 
trine  was  later  advocated  by  Seneca  and  ets  were  originally  regarded.  They  were 
others)  as  heavenly  bodies,  moving  like  messengers  of  the  gods  to  those  nations 
the  planets  in  regular  paths,  it  was  nat-  who  believed  in  many  gods,  angels  of 
nral  that  to  them  should  be  assigned  an  the  Lord  to  monotheistic  nations.  It  is 
influence  of  a  special  kind,  correspond-  noteworthy,  by  the  way,  that  neither  io 
ing  to  the  special  character  of  comets  in  Assyrian  tablets  nor  in  the  Sible  do  we 
all  respects,  in  their  motion,  in  their  ap-  find  any  reference  to  comets  as  among 
pearance,  and  in  their  changes  of  as-  the  heavenly  bodies  known  to  men  in 
pect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  those  days.  This  is  especially  remark- 
neavenly  bodies  were  regarded  as  above  able  when  we  consider  that  the  writers 
or  in  the  firmament,*  the  comets  were  of  the  tablets,  as  of  the  earlier  books  of 

the  Bible,   manifestly  believed  in  stellar 

'  I  am  satisfied  Ibat  the  doctrine  of  a  Grma-  and  planetary   influences.      In   the  Fifth 

neni— a  doctrine  which  almost  «11  primitive  or  Tablet    of     the    Babylonian    Creation 

IS^^r^iyn^rtrZfr^oro^^^l^b^i^?;  legend  we  read:    ■;  Stars,  their  appear- 

with  which  we  find  it  associated.    This  belief,  ance  in  figures    of    animals   (constella- 

Tjlor  well  remarks,  arues  naturally  in  ifac  tions)   he  arranged.     To    fix  the  year 

minds  of  children,   and,   in  accordance    with  through    the    observation  of    their  con- 

Xr£SZt!SXS.'''.'k?ra'S  >tella,ion,    ■,=..«  month.  (o,^gns)o£ 

Sea  Islanders  describe  their  flat  earth  arched  "ars    in  three  rows  he  arranged,  from 

tiver   bj   the  solid  vault  of  heaven.    Like  the  day  when  the  year  commences  unto 

UMughts  are  to  be  traced  on  through  such  de-  the  close.     He  marked  the  position  of 

-ttila  ai  the  Zulu  idea  tl^t  [he  blue  heaven  is  a  j^e  wandering  Stars  (planets)  to  shine  in 

rocic  encircling  the  earth,  inside  which  are  the  ,.     ■  *  .1.   .  .l  .   j     ■ 

•na.  moon,  and  stars,  and  outside  which  dwell  ^^eir  courses,   that  they  may  not  do  m- 

ttie  people  of  heaven  :  the  modern  negro's  be-  jury,  and  may  not  troubleanyone  ;  .  .   . 

lief  that  there  is  a  firmamenl  stretched  above  the  God  Uru   (the  mOon)   he  caused  to 

like  a  cloth  or  web ;  Uie  Finnish  poem  which  ji^c  out,  the  night  he  overshadowed,  to 

lells  how  Ilmannen   lorzed  Ine  firmament  01  <;_   ;,    _• e ^^.i._  i:_ui  _/  •! -:~i.> 

finest  steel  and  m  in  it  tht  moon  and  stan,.  The  "''  '^  also  for  the  light  of  the  night, 
New  Zealander,  with  his  notion  of  a  solid  6r- 

maincot,  through  which  the  waters  can  be  let  conception  of  a  firmament  of  heaven,  "  strong 

down  on  earth  through  a  crack  or  hole  from  the  as  a  molten  mirror,  with  its  winduws  through 

reservoir  of  rain  above,  could  welt  explain  the  which  the  rain  pouis  down  in  deluge  from  the 

passage  in  Herodotus  concerning  that  place  in  reservoirs  above,  windows  which  late  Rabbini- 

Nortb  Africa  where,  as  the  Libyans  taid,  the  cal  literature  tells  us  were  made  by  taking  out 

akj  is  pierced,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Jewish  two  stars."  ,  -,  . 
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until  the  shining  of  the  day,  that  the  The  whole  account  from  verse  14  to  the 

month  might  not  be  broken,  and  in  its  end    of    the  chapter  (the  last  sixteen 

amount    be    regular.    .    ,    .  The    God  verses)  is  worth  studying  in  this  connec- 

Shamas  (the  sun)  in  the  horizon  of  the  tion.      Compare  with  it  the  following 

east  ...  to  the  orbit  was  perfected."  passnge  from  Defoe's  "  Plague  of  Lon- 

No  word  about  comets,  any  more  than  don"  :  "  In  the  first ptacea  blading  star 

in  the  corresponding  description  in  the  or  comet  appeared  for  several  months 

first  chapter  of  Genesis  :    "  God  said,  before  the  plague,  as  there  did,  the  year 

Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  after,  another,  a.  little  before  the  fire, 

heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  The  old  women   and    the   phlegmatic 

and  let  them  be  for  signs"  (their  pri-  hypochondriacal  part  of  the  other  sex, 

mary  ofiice  in  all  astrological  systems),  whom  I  could  almost  call   old  women 

"  and  for  seasons,  and  for   days,  and  too,     remarked     especially    afterward, 

years  :  and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  though  not  till  both   those  judgments 

firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  were  over,  that  those  two  comets  passed 

upon  the  earth  :    and  it  was  so.     And  directly  over  the  dtyt   and  that  so  very 

God  made  two  great  lights;  the  greater  near  the  houses,  that  it  was  plain  they 

light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  imported  something  peculiar  to  the  cit^ 

to  rule  the  night ;   He  made  the  stars  alone  ;  and  the  comet  before  tlie  pest4- 

a!so.     And  God  set  them  in  the  ftnua-  lence  was  of  a  faint,  dull,  languid  color, 

ment  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  and  its  motion  very  heavy,  solemn,  and 

the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day  and  slow  ;  but  that  the  comet  before  the  fire 

over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  was  bright  and  sparkling,  or,  as  others 

from  the  darkness, "     Manifestly  comets  said,  flaming,  and  its  motion  swift  and 

were  not  regarded  as  among  those  bodies  f  urious.and  that  accordingly  one  foretold 

which  God  "set   in  the  firmament  of  a  heavy  judgment,  but  slow  and  severe, 

heaven."    Yet  they  must  repeatedly  have  terrible  and  frightful,  as  was  the  plague; 

been  se^n  in  those  times,  and  could  not  but  the  other  foretold  a  stroke  sudden, 

have  failed  to  attract  the  same  sort  of  swift,  and  fiery,  as  was  the  conflagra- 

attention  then  as  now.     It  seems  possi-  tion.     Nay,  so  particular  some  people 

ble  that  there  may  really  be  a  reference  were,   that  as  they  looked   upon  that 

to  comets  in  some  Bible  passages  which  comet  preceding  the  iire,   they  fancied 

have  been  otherwise   understood.     For  that  they  notonlysawitpass  swiftly  and 

instance,  when  we  remember  the  way  in  fiercely,  and  could  perceive  the  motion 

which  comets  have  been  compared,  even  with  their  eye,  but  even  they  heard  it, 

in  our  own  day,  with  swords  threatening  that  it  made   a  rushing  mighty  noise, 

nations  with  punishment,   it  seems  not  fierce  and  terrible,  though  at  a  distance, 

unlikely  that  a  comet  may  be  referred  to  and  but  just  perceivable.     I  saw  both 

in  I  Chronicles  ai,  verses  r4,  n;,  etc.  :  these  stars,  and  I  must  confess  had  had 

*'  So   the    I«rd   sent    pestilence    upon  so  much  of  the  common  notion  of  such 

Israel ;  and  there  fell  of  Israel  seventy  things  in  my  head,  that  I  was  apt  to 

thousand  men.     And  God  sent  an  angel  look  upon  them  as  the  forerunners  and 

unto  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it :  and  as  be  warnings  of  God's  judgments,  and  es- 

was  destroying  the  Lord  beheld,  and  he  pecially,  when  the  plague  had  followed 

repented  him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to  the  the  first,  I  yet  saw  another  of  the  tike 

angel  ihat  destroyed.  It  is  enough,  stay  kind,  I  could  not  but  say,  God  had  not 

now  thine  hand.     And  the  angel  of  the  yet  sufficiently  scourged  the  city."  * 

Lord    stood    by  the   threshing-floor  of  

Oman  the  Jebusite.     And  David  lifted        •  Defoe  adds  some  instructive  remarks  indl- 

up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  angel  of  the  eating  the  tendency  of  men  at  times  of  greu 

Lord  stand  between  the  earth  and  the  "°"'''';/°  •»=  oppressed  by  juperstiiious  tet- 

heaven,   having  .  drawn  sward  in  his  :^y",>.,?„%rwi«V^ng.t  Sncr^"^'by.S: 

hand   stretched   out    over     Jerusalem,  error  of  the  times,  in  which  I  ihink  tb«  people. 

Then  David  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  from  what  principle  I  cannot  imagine,  were 

who  were  clothed  in  sackclolh,.fell  upon  ™°™  addicted  to  propheciw  and  astrological 

their  faces.    ...   And   the  Lord  com-  Mnjumtions.  dreams,  and  old  w,v«t»Ic..  thw 

J    ,  _,  ,  ,    ,  ,.  ever  Ihey  were  before  or  since.     Whether  tbis 

manded  the  angel  ;    and  he  put  up  his  unhappy  temper  was  originally  r»i»ed  by  the 

sword  again   into  the  sheath  thereof,"  follies  of  some  people  who  got  money  by  it. 
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We  may  thus  find  a  reference  to  com-  as  thej  held  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
ets  in  other  places  where  angels  are  men-  for  signs  to  men.  Even  Seneca,  who 
tioned.  When  the  Psalmist  says,  "  He  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  philoso- 
maiceth  his  aoRels  spirits,  and  his  minis-  phers  of  his  dayas  to  maintain  that  cum- 
ters  a  flamingfire,"  he  may  perhaps  cts  like  pUneta  travel  in  fixed  orbits,  con- 
hare  had  in  his  thoughts  those  mysteri-  sidered  that  comets  were  naturally  re- 
ous  celestial  visitants,  which  came  he  garded  as  tokens  of  divine  wrath.  "The 
knew  not  whence,  and  went  he  knew  not  hostof  heavenly  constellations,  "he  said, 
whither.  Certain  it  is  that  a  people  like  "beneath  the  vault  of  heaven,  whose 
the  Jews  would  not  have  been  likely  to  beauty  they  adorn,  attract  no  attention  ; 
overlook  the  strangest  and  most  impres-  but  if  any  unusual  appearance  be  noticed 
nve  of  all  the  objects  visible  in  the  heav-  among  them,  at  once  all  eyes  are  turned 
ens.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  among  heavenward.  The  sun  is  only  looked  on 
■o  many  historical  narratives  as  we  find  with  interest  when  he  is  undergoing 
in  the  Old  Testament  there  would  be  no  eclipse.  Men  observe  the  moon  only 
reference  to  some  of  those  brilliantcom-  under  like  condition.  The  tike  is  true 
ets  which  were,  we  know,  regarded  by  of  comets.  When  one  of  these  fiery 
contemporary  nations  as  strange  and  bodies  of  unusual  form  appears,  every 
terrible  portents.  On  the  other  hand,  one  is  eager  to  know  what  it  means  ; 
if  the  Jew  regarded  comets  as  angels  and  men  forget  other  objectto  inquire  about 
ministers  of  God's  wrath,  we  can  very  the  new  arrival ;  they  knew  not  whether 
well  understand  that  he  would  speak  al-  to  wonder  or  to  tremble  ;  for  many 
ways  as  with  bated  breath  and  by  names  spread  fear  on  all  sides,  drawing  from 
implying  their  sacred  and  terrible  office,  the  phenomenon  most  grave  prognos- 
Such  at  least  wonld  be  the  way  with  a  tics." 

Jew   of   religious    tendencies.      Others  It  would  be  well  if  our  own  times  were 

would  regard  comets  with  indifference,  free  from  these  idle  fears,  for  it  would 

Indeed,  Josephus  remarks  of  his  fellow-  imply  that  men  were  freer  from  the  de- 

couDtrymen  that  they  were   not  easily  basing  effects  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 

impressed     by     signs     from      heaven,  tion.     But  I  do  not  propose  to  consider 

"  When  they  were  at  any  time  premon-  here  the  unwisdom  of  the  belief  that 

ished,"  he  says,  "  from  the  lips  of  truth  bodies  travelling  uniformly  in   definite 

itself,  by  prodigies  and  other  premoni-  paths  under  the  influence  of  the  law  of 

tory  signs,   of  their  approaching  ruin,  gravity  should   be  regarded   as  special 

they  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  nor  un-  ministers  warning  men  either  of  evil  or 

derstanding  to  make  a  right  use  of  them,  of  good  approaching  them.     A  roan  who 

but  passed  them  over  without  heeding  or  could  believe  that  Halley's  comet,  whose 

so  much  as  thinking  of  them  ;  as,  for  return  was  predicted  within  four  weeks 

example,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  comet  in   1759,   and  within   a  few  hours  (so 

in  the  form  of  a  sword  that  hun^  over  greatly  had  the  knowledge  of  the  planets 

Jerusalem  for  a  whole  year  7"  and  of  their  attracting  power  increased), 

Of  the  feeling  with  which  other  na-  in    1835,   was     a    messenger   specially 

lions  regarded  comets  it  is  hardly  neces*  sent    from   heaven  on  these  occasions 

sary  to  speak,  so  strongly  were  they  pos-  (or,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  in  its  earlier 

aessed  with  the  belief  that  these  objects  visits  to  our  neighborhood),  would  be- 

portended  trouble  to  mankind.     But,  as  lieve    anything  ;     reasoning    would   be 

I   have  said,   it  was  natural  that  they  thrown  away  on  such  a  one.     But  there 

should  think  thus,  nay,  it  was  impossible  is  a  belief,  erroneous  no  doubt,  but  not 

that  they  could  believe  otherwise,  so  long  altogether   unreasonable,  which   merits 

such  attention  as  is  implied  by  refuta- 

that  Is  to  say.  by  priming  prediciions  and  pr<^-  i{q„_      I  refer  to  the   belief   that   cornels 

S'^righ%ned*^t"rriky,".U^\luy-^  during    their   approach    to   the   earth's 

Almanac,'    'Gadbury's    Astrological    Predic-  neignbortiood  or  to  the  sun  s  may  mod- 

tioni,"  '  Poor  Robin's  Almanac,'  and  the  like  ;  ify  terrestrial  weather  either  directly  or 

also  several  pretended  religions  books,  one  en-  by  their  action  on  the  sun.     To  this  be- 

«"Ai»,'=o,T„T!i»''"!;o~.?'ilS!'5£  'i«'.  which  b,«.»,eis„Barf=d,s  wonh, 
Warning,'  another  '  Britain's  Sememluvncer,' 
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employs  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  vegetable  life."     But  there  would  have 

the  truth  or  falsity  of  an  hypothesis.  been  in  reality  nothing  very  alarming  in 

And  first  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  the  statement  unless  it  had  been   also 

theory    as    originally    maintained    vras  stated  that  the  earth  would  be  at  the 

based  on  the  old  Aristotelian  doctrine  point  of  her  orbit  thus  nearly  approached 

respecting    comets,    that  they  are  gen-  by  the  comet,  at  the  same  time  that  the 

crated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  cornet  was  passing.     And  as  a  matter  of 

from  a  hot  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so  fact  astronomers  knew   that   the  earth 

consumed.     In  a  boolc  which  attracted  would  not  pass  the  point  of  nearest  ap- 

great  attention  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  proach  till  November  30th,  no  less  than 

present  century,  Forster's  "'  Illustrations  thirty-two  days  after  thecomet  had  gone 

of  the  Ainiospbencal  Origin  of  Epidemic  by  there.     On  October  39th,  the  earth 

Diseases,"    the   author  maintains  that  was  about  fifty  millions  of  miles  distant 

every  unhealthy  year  since  the  Christian  from  the  place  where  the  two  orbits  ar« 

era  has  been  marked  by  the  appearance  nearest  to  each  other, 

of  a   great  comet,    and    that   no    great  As  to  the  dangerof  approach  on  other 

comet  has  ever  appeared  in  a  healthy  occasions  Llltrow    wrote  as  follows  at 

year :  marufestly  believing,  with  the  an-  that  time  (and  even  his  cautious  utter- 

cients,  that   comets  act  malefically  by  ances  read  strangely  in  the  light  of  what 

their  direct  influence  on  the  air.  is  now  known  about  the  comet)  :  "  We 

So  soon  as  it  was  shown  that  the  paths  have  already  stated,"  he   said,   "that 

of  comets  do  not  carry  them  within  mil'  Biela's  comet  can  only  come  near  the 

lions  of  miles  of  the  earth,  or  even  of  earth  when  it  is  at  its  least  distance  from 

the  outermost  fringe  of  the  earth's  at-  the  sun,  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 

mosphere,  this  faith  in  direct  cometary  But  since  this  proximity  of  the  comet  to 

action  became  untenable.       Yet  many  the  sun  may  just  as  well  happen  on  every 

still  maintained  the  theory  that  a  comet  other  day  of  the  year  as  in  December, 

acts  directly  upon   the  earth,  because  and  since  its  period  is  six  years  two  hun- 

they  supposed  that  the  malefic  inSucnce  dred  and  seventy  days,  or  about  two 

of  comets  had  been  thoroughly  eatab-  thousand  five  hundred  days,  after  a  lapse 

lished  by  observation,  although  the  man-  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  a 

ner  in   which  this  influence  is  exerted  near  <i/^rAiM  (not  an  actual  collision)  to 

had  been  misunderstood.  the  comet  \%probabU,     I  say  merely/rod- 

There  was  indeed  one  occasion  when  <Me,  from  which  it  must  not  be  concluded 

apparently  men   had   some   reason  for  that   such  an  event  actually  will  take 

their  fears.     It  ts  somewhat   amusing,  place  in   two    thousand    five    hundred 

now  that  the  fate  of  Biela's  comet  has  years.     This  results  merely  means  that 

been  tolerably  well  ascertained,  to  think  a  man  might  bet  two  thousand  five  hun- 

of  the  terror  which  that  comet  excited  dred  to  ten  or  to  one  hundred  that  the 

in  1831.     Liltrow,  Professor  of  Astron-  comet  will  not  come  near  the  earth  for 

omy  at  Vienna,  was  at  the  pains  to  pub-  the  next  ten  or  one  hundred  years.     At 

lish  a  treatise  explaining  that  these  fears  the  end  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 

were  unfounded.    It  had  been  announced  years  there  will  be  an  equal  chance  that 

that  on  October  29th,   1853,  the  comet  the  comet  will  make  this  next  approach, 

would  only  be  about   twenty  thousand  or  that  it  will    not.       And  after  two 

miles  from  the  earth's  path  ;  and  it  was  thousand  five  hundred  years  the  chance 

stated   that  if  the    earth    were  within  of  its  approaching  the  earth  will  goon  in- 

twenty  or  thirty  thousand  miles  of  the  creasing,  but  at  so  slow  a  rate  that  many 

comet's  centre,  "  such  effects  might  be  thousands  of  years  must  elapse  before 

felt  from  thecomet  or  from  the  enor-  thecomet  can  be  rfi//^  expected."  * 

mous  mass  of  vapor  composing  it  (com-    

puted  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  and  y,,  „j^  ^f  ,bc  eom«  did  not  approach  this 

fifty  times  greater  than  the  mass  of  the  wnoutii.      Nor  did  the  utrooomen  of  iSji 

earth)  *  as  to    destroy  all  animal   and  mike  an;  8ui:h  mistake  as  might  be  inferred 

from  the  passage  quoled. 

•  One  does  not  quite  see  the  force  of  tbii 

*  This  is  quoted   from   a  periodical  of  the  reasooiog  ;  or,  rather,  why  a  mathematician  of 
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Since    that  time  Biela's  comet    has  Whether  thepassageof  theearth  directly 

noade  seven  revolutions,  and  although  it  through  a  comet's  head  would  cause  any 

has  not  come  near  the  earth  (so  far  at  mischief  is  as  yet  doubtful.     From  what 

least  as  its  head  is  concerned),  yet  the  we  know  of  cometic  structure,  however, 

comet  has  undergone  dissolution,  how  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  serious  harm 

produced  is  not  known,  but  probably  by  could  happen  to  the  earth,  even  if  she 

solar  action.     In  1873  the  earth  passed  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the  nucleus 

through  the  comet's  train  of  meteoric  of  the  largest  comet.     Assuming  that  the 

attendants,  but  some- twelve  weeks  after  nucleus  of  a  large  comet  consists  partly 

the  comet  itself   had  passed  the  place  of  vapor,  but  in  the  main  of  meteoric 

where  the  earth  thus  traversed  the  family  masses  such  as  form  the  train,  only  more 

of  bodies  following  along  the  comet's  pr-  closely  set,  there  might  be  a  downfall  of 

bit.     There  was  a  beautiful  display  of  large  aerolites   during  the    encounter ; 

falling  stars,   but   the  earth  passed   on  and  if  tens  of  thousands  fell,  as  in  the 

wholly  uninjured.  November  star  shower  tens  of  thousands 

This  was  not,  as  it  has  been  described,  of  smaller  bodies  fall,  it  might  well  hap- 

a  passage  of  the  earth  through  ihe  tail  pen  that  here  and  there  a  life  would  be 

of  a  comet ;  for  the  meteoric  train  and  lost.     But  the  earth  has  a  large  surface, 

the  tail  are  entirely  distinct  appendages,  She  exposes  a  hundred  million  square 

occupyingverydiffcrent  regionsinspace.  miles  to  a  flight  of  bodies  reaching  her 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  in   any  given   direction  ;  so  that  even 

earth  has  passed  through  the  tail  of  a  though    a    hundred     million    meteoric 

comet  also  without  serious  consequences,  masses  struck  her,  that  would  be  but  one 

This  happened  in  the  case  of  the  famous  per  square  mile.     The  chances  against 

comet  of  i8tii,  one  of  the  most  magnifl-  any  meteoric   mass   striking    a  human 

cent  ever  seen,  though  the  nature  of  its  being  would  be   enormous,  even  if  a 

path  was  such  that  the  comet  was  not  meteoric  shower  contained  many  hun- 

observcd  by  many  except  astronomers,  dreds  of  millions  of  masses  large  enough 

During  that  night,  when,  according  to  to  penetrate  through   the    atmospheric 

the  calculations  of  Mr.  Hind,   superin-  armor  of  the  earth, 

tcndent  of  the"  Nautical  Almanac,"  the  Taking  next  the  question  whether  a 

earth  was  passing  through  the  tail  of  this  comet  may  in  some  other  way  influence 

contet,  but  at  a  great  distance  from  the  the  earth,  as  by  its  light,  or  heat,  or  some 

head,    it  was  noticed   by  some   obser-  other  emanation,  science  simply  asks  an- 

rers  that  the  sky  was  full  of  what  was  other  question  in  reply,  viz.,  how  can 

described    as    a   phosporesccnt    light,  such  influence  be  produced  ?    We  can 

Whether  this  observation  was  trustworthy  measure  the  light  which  comes  from  a 

or  not,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  phenom-  comet,  even  the  brightest,  and  we  hnd 

enon  bad  any  real  existenceit  was  by  no  that  it  is  exceedingly  small  by  compari- 

means  striking.    It  is  equally  certain  that  son  with  the  light  we  get  from  the  full 

DO  other  effect  was  observed,  and  that  moon.     We  cannot  measure  a  comet's 

the  earth  experienced  no  manner  of  mis-  heat,  simply  because  no  instrument  hith- 

chief  during  its   passage  through  that  erto  devised  is  delicate  enough  even  to 

great  ctunet's  tail.  afford  any  indication  of   heat  from  a 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  there  is  no  comet.     As  for  other  forms  of  emana- 

danger  whatever  for  the  earth  from  the  tion,  science  knows  of,  none  which  can 

passage    through    a    comet's    train    of  come  from  a  comet  more  than  from  the 

meteoric  attendants,  or  through  the  tail,  planets  or  from  the  moon,  which   are 

— : certainly  not  regarded  as  sources  of  de- 

ably  this  :  Rongbly  the  eanh's  period  sad  the  leterious  emanations.     In  point  of  fact 

t»met-» contain  iMpectivdy  365  "d  2500  days,  science  not  only  has  no  ^  jtrwrt  reasons 

S;feaTX1c\'irnr^?'o^?™\sex:  for  supposing  tLt  a  compel  could  pro- 

actly,  viz.,  asoo  eanb  periods  and  2500  cornel  duce  any  recognizable  effects  on  the  earth 

periods  ;  hence  at  the  cad  of  this  long  period  by  its  light,  heat,  or  Other  qualities,  but 

Ibe  two  bodies  will  have  returned  pretty  nearly  1,33  gv^ry  reason  of  that  kind  for  belicv- 

f.i'^.'^^SrbVSiSn't'U'^SSJif;  i»8  »■«  >  ="•""  ■''  ataola«ly  po.„le,. 

two  bodies'  mutual  approach  will  — speaking  to  produce  any  effect,  good,  bad,  orm- 

raoghlj— ^kave  teen  gone  tbiougb.  different,  on  the  earth  or  other  planets. 
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Of  course,  it  might  well  be  that  ^ 
posteriori  reasons  might  exist  for  regard- 
ing comets  as  mischievous  or  dangerous. 
If,  for  instance,  it  had  been  found  that 
the  appearance  of  a  comet  was  always  or 
generally  followed  by  certain  effects,  as 
by  excessive  heat,  plague,  or  pestilence, 
or  the  like,  we  should  hardly  be  able 
perhaps  to  regard  the  coincidence  as  ac- 
cideotal.  In  that  case,  however  unlikely 
it  might  appear  antecedently  to  the  stu- 
dent of  science  that  comets  could  mis- 
chievously affect  the  earth,  he  would  be 
bound  to  inquire  further,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  connection  apparently  ex- 
isting between  comets  and  bad  years  of 
such  and  such  kinds  were  real  or  not. 
It  would  require,  let  it  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted, a  great  weight  of  evidence  to 
force  any  one  really  acquainted  with 
what  has  been  discovered  respecting 
comets  to  believe  that  any  such  connec- 
tion exists.  This  is  commonly  mis- 
understood. Many  think  that  students 
of  science  have  come  to  a  foregone  con- 
clusion in  the  matter,  as  in  the  corre- 
sponding case  of  supposed  planetary  in- 
fluences. In  reality  it  is  simply  because 
the  student  of  science  recognizes  the 
enormous  antecedent  improbability  of 
the  popular  ideas  about  cometary  effects 
upon  the  earth,  that  he  pays  very  little 
attention  to  the  evidence  which  many 
persons  think  they  find  in  favor  of  these 
ideas.  He  knows,  also,  belter  than 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject, 
what.an  enormous  mass  of  facts  has  been 
gathered  together,  from  among  which  by 
due  selection  what  would  seem  like  over- 
whelming evidence  could  be  found  in 
favor  of  almost  any  theory.  It  could 
be  proved  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
all,  except  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject,  that  comets  produce  heat  or 
cold,  health  or  pestilence,  wars  and  fam- 
ines, or  periods  of  peace  and  plenty. 
When  we  take  the  entire  evidence  we 
find,  as  we  might  expect,  that  it  is  fairly 
balanced  for  all  these  contradictory  in- 
fluences, or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  at  all  in  favor  of  cometary 
effects  on  weather,  or  on  health,  or  on 
the  relations  of  men  and  nations  among 
each  other. 

This  is.  of  course,  no  new  discovery. 
Ever  since  modem  science  began — by 
which  I  mean  science  depending  on  sys- 
tematic observation — it  has  been  known 
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that  the  ides  of  cometbry  influences  has 
had  no  support  in  observed  facts.  Not 
to  go  so  far  back,  the  questions  which 
have  been  asked  during  the  past  few 
months  were  asked  half  a  century  ago, 
and  thai  received  the  same  reply  which 
science  gives  to  them  now.  Thus  Von 
Littrow,  writing  in  1831  about  the  belief 
that  comets  make  our  seasons  warmer, 
said  :  "  In  reply  to  this  assertion  I  give 
the  years  from  1631  to  1785,  which  were 
reiparkable  for  the  unusual  temperature 
either  of  their  winter  or  their  summer, 
and  were  likewise  distinguished  by  the 
appearance  of  comets  : 


ihyt  Hot  mmmer. 
1665  Severe  winier. 

1680  Severs  winter. 

1681  Warm  viinlrr. 
1683  Cold  : 

1683  Soveie  wi 

1684  Cold  sum 
l6Sg  tVarm  wiH/er. 
169s  Cold  summer. 
1699  Severe  winter. 
1701  Hot  itanmtr. 

1 703  Hot  tummer. 
1703    Warm  winter. 
1706  Severe  winter. 
171S  Hot  tummer. 


171S  Severe  winter. 
1 713  Hot  tummtr, 
lyiq  Severe  winter. 
1737  /fol  lummer. 

1744  Severe  winter. 

1745  Hot  tummtr. 
1764  Warm  winter. 
ijbf)  Severe  winter. 
1769  Warm  winter. 
1771  Severe  winier. 
1774  Hat  lummtr. 
17S1  Hot  lummtr. 

1783  iVanit  viiHter. 

1784  Severe  winier. 
178s  Severe  wliner. 


Here  are  thirty  cases,  and  it  happens  that 
in  exactly  half  (the  italicized  cases)  the 
effect  which  would  be  attributed  to  the 
comet,  if  the  comet  had  any  effect  on 
temperature  at  all,  would  be  an  increase 
of  lieat,  while  in  the  other  half  such  ef- 
fect would  be  a  diminution  of  heat.  It 
is  clear,  then,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  that  a  comet  produces  no  effect 
one  way  or  the  other." 

Perhaps  some  reader,  noticing  that  in 
twenty-two  cases  out  of  thkty  the  list 
shows  either  a  hot  summer  or  a  severe 
winter,  will  suggest  that  a  comet  appears 
in  general  to  cause  either  an  excess  of 
warmth  in  summer  or  of  cold  in  winter. 
To  this  the  reply  simply  is  that  cool 
summers  and  warm  winters  are  not  such 
noteworthy  phenomenon  as  hot  summers 
and  severe  winters,  and  hence  more  of 
the  two  latter  would  of  course  be  noticed 
and  tabulated  than  of  the  two  former. 
Indeed,  if  it  would  requireagreat  weight 
of  evidence  to  satisfy  a  student  of 
cometic  science  that  comets  had  any 
effect  at  all  on  temperature,  it  would  re- 
quire much  stronger  evidence  (indeed, 
evidence  quite  overwhelming)  to  satisfy 
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him  that  comets  coold  produce  opposite  newly  arrived  matter  to  the  sun's  own 

effects,  making  summer  hotter  and  win-  temperature. 

ler  colder.  But  in  another  way  than  Newton  had 

But  though  such  evidence  as  the  above  in  his  thoughls,  a  comet  reaching  the 
was  given  half  a  century  ago,  and  was  sun  from  outer  space  would  cause  an  in- 
old  even  then,  we  still  find  the  question  crease  of  solar  heat ;  not  aa  fuel  feeding 
mooted  as  almost  a  new  one,  whether  the  solar  fires,  but  as  moving  matter  add' 
cornels  affect  the  weather.  We  had  ing  to  the  sun's  activity  by  virtue  of  its 
some  exceptionally  warm  weather  last  motion.  A  comet,  if  of  sufficient  mass, 
July,  and  because  a  comet  was  visible,  might  so  far  increase  the  solar  heat  as  to 
the  blame  was  thrown  on  that  celestial  do  mischief  to  the  earth  and  other  plan- 
visitant.  Another  comet  came,  and  dur-  ets,  even  though  the  actual  accession  of 
ing  its  visibility  the  weather  was  excep-  energy  might  be  very  small  indeed  com- 
tionally  cbld,  yet  few  seem  to  think  that  pared  with  the  sun's  normal  activity, 
this  evidence  in  one  direction  should  be  Rightly  to  apprehend  the  nature  of 
regarded  as  negativing  the  supposed  evj>  this  special  danger,  the  reader  should 
dence  in  the  contrary  direction  ;  while  compare  the  statement  that  a  comet  fall- 
tome  threw  out  the  startling  (and  it  need  ing  on  the  sun  might  do  mischief  with 
hardly  be  said  utterly  unscientific)  no-  my  former  statement  that  a  comet  falling 
tion,  that  one  comet  caused  an  increase  on  the  earth  would  probably  do  no  mis- 
of  heat,  being  of  the  warm  sort,  while  chief  at  all, 'or  very  little.  Itmightseem 
the  other,  being  a  cold  one,  caused  the  at  a  first  view  that  the  direct  mischief 
temperature  to  fall.  It  still  remains  to  which  a  comet  might  cause  by  falling  di> 
be  seen  what  effect  the  comet  reported  rectly  on  the  earth  must  be  far  greater 
(as  I  write)  from  America  will  produce  than  the  indirect  mischief  which  it  could 
on  the  weather.  cause  the  earth  by  falling  on  the  sun. 

Arc  we  then  to  conclude  that  comets  The  reason  why  this  is  not  so  is  that  the 

bring  with  them  no  changes,  to  our  earth  body  fallen  upon  has  a  part  in  the  mis- 

or  other  members  of  the  solar  system  ?  chief-causing  work,  indeed,  in  one  case 

It  appears  to  me  we  cannot  altogether  produces  the  whole  effect  from  which 

infer  this,  though  the  only  form  of  dan-  mischief  may  follow.     A  body  forming 

ger  which  seems  to  exist  is  fortunately  part  of  a  comet  (head,  tail,   or  train) 

not  very  marked.  which  fell  on  the  earth  would  be  moving 

Though  comets  can  neither  injure  the  with   a  certain  velocity  when   first  its 

earth  by  falling  on  her  surface  or  by  the  course  brought  it  near  enough  to  the 

conflict  of  their  trains  or  tails  with  her  earth  to  have    its  motion  measurably 

globe,  nor  by  the  action  of  their  light,  affected  by  the  earth's  attraction.     Dur- 

heat,  or  other  such  influence  upon  her  ing  the  remainder  of  its  course  its  veloc- 

inhabiiaots,    they  might    do    mischief,  ity  would  be  increased  by  the  last-named 

possibly,    by  their  indirect  action.     It  influence,  and  when  finally  it  struck  the 

was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Newton  earth  (supposing  it  able  to  break  its  war 

that  if  a  comet  were  to  fall  directly  upon  through  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere) 

the  sun,  his  heat  might  be  so  increased  a  portion  of  its  striking  velocity  would 

after  the  comet's  downfall  as  to  destroy  be  earth-born.     But  in  the  majority  of 

every  trace  of  life  on  the  surface  of  the  cases  this  portion  would  be  small  rela- 

eanh.      In  Newton's  day  the  cause  of  lively  as  well  as  absolutely,  and  in  every 

the  solar  heat  was  not  well  understood,  case  it  would  be  absolutely  small.     The 

The  sun  was  regarded  as  a  gigantic  fire  ;  greatest  possible  effect  the  earth  could 

and  the  only  way  in  which  Newton,  or  produce  on  a  body  reaching  her  from 

any  of  his  contemporaries,  could  imagine  without  would  be  that  which  she  could 

that  a  cQsiet  could  increase  the  sun's  produce  if  she  were  the  only  orb  in  the 

heat  was'by  bringing  fuel  to  this  moo-  universe,  and  the  body  started  from  rest 

■trous  fit.     We  know  now  that  if  any  toward  her,  moving  from  a  very  great 

great  (Quantity  of  combustible    matter  distance.     Then  she  would  give  to  the 

coul^Tsimply  be  placed  upon  the  sun's  body  a  velocity  of  seven  miles  per  sec- 

sar£be,  his  heat  would  be  for  a  while  ond  ;  that  is,  the  body  wo'uld  strike  her 

dii^tished  rather  than  increased,  as  it  surface  with  that  velocity.     The  velocity 

w<nd  be  in  part  occnpied  in  raising  the  seems  enormous,  and  is  indeed    some 
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thirty  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of  the  larger  sort,  and  contained  many 
a  cannon-bait.  But  even  though  thou-  millions  of  millions  of  rocky  masses 
sands,  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  much  larger  than  those  which  astronomy 
millions  of  such  bodies  as  fonn  the  recognizes  as  probably  forming  the 
meteoric  train  or  nucleus  of  a  comet  nucleus  of  Tempel's  comet  (the  Novem* 
reached  the  earth  with  this  velocity,  the  bcr  meteor),  the  capture  within  a  short 
total  effect  on  the  earth  would  be  insig-  time-interval  of  all  (hose  masses  could 
nilicant  (to  say  nothing  of  ihe  protective  not  fail  (o  result  inatremendous  tempo- 
effect  of  the  atmosphere).  As  a  matter  rary  accession  of  heat  by  the  solar  mass, 
of  fact,  the  earth,  not  being  Ihe  only  orb  For  a  short  time,  it  might  be  for  a  few 
in  the  universe,  never  can  give  this  days  only,  or  for  a  few  hours  even,  the 
velocity,  or  a  velocity  nearly  so  great,  to  emission  of  solar  heat  would  be  greatly 
a  body  approaching  her  from  without,  increased.  Without  any  very  inordinate 
Every  such  body  is,  and  has  been  for  a  conceptions  as  to  the  total  mass  of  the 
long  time  before  reaching  her,  under  the  destroyed  comet,  we  can  see  that  the 
much  greater  attractive  influence  of  the  solar  heat  might  for  a  day  or  two  ,be 
sun,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  doubled  or  even  increased  in  much 
velociiy  which  any  such  body  has  is  sun-  greater  degree.  He  would  return  pres* 
bom.  Yet  even  with  the  velocities  gen-  ently  to  his  usual  condition,  but  in  the 
erated  by  the  sun  at  the  earth's  distance,  meantime  the  earth's  inhabitants  would 
bodies  following  in  the  train  of  a  comet,  have  suffered  greatly,  even  if  they  had 
or  forming  part  of  a  comet's  head  or  not  been  {as  they  well  might  be)  de- 
nucleus,  could  do  little  harm  to  the  stroyed  altogether  by  excess  of  heat, 
earth.  It  is  because  bodies  falling  on  But,  it  may  be  said,  the  dangers  here 
(he  sun  are  acted  on  by  him  much  more  described  are  wholly  imaginary.  No 
elfectively,  that  they  might  do  harm,  comet  of  the  larger  sort  ever  has  fallen, 
more  harm  indirectly  than  bodies  falling  or  ever  can  fall,  on  the  sun.  We  know 
on  the  earth  itself  could  do  directly,  (hat  thousands  of  comets  have  appeared 
They  cannot  reach  him  without  having  in  our  skies  without  any  such  ill  effects, 
been  acted  on  by  him  over  those  parts  We  know  also  that  our  sun  is  one  of 
of  the  planetary  system  which  lie  within  many  thousands  of  suns,  all  of  which  we 
the  earth's  orbit  or  nearer  to  him  than  must  assume  are  equally  exposed  to  the 
the  earth,  nearer  than  Venus,  nearer  dangers  described ;  yet  all  shine  stead- 
than  Mercury,  nearer  than  any  planets  fastly  in  the  heavens.  Neither  the  com- 
(if  such  there  are)  which  travel  between  els  which  science  has  observed  and 
him  and  Mercury,  Not  only  may  they  studied,  nor  the  stars  whose  lustre  baa 
be  acted  upon  up  to  his  very  surface  as  been  determined  and  watched,  tell  ua 
we  see  it,  but  it  may  very  well  be,  nay,  anything  to  confirm  the  dismal  anticipa- 
it  almost  certainly  is  the  case,  that  his  tions  suggested  by  the  above  considera- 
real  surface  lies  far  below  that  apparent  tions. 

surface  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  a  body  reach-  It  so  happens,  however,  that  comets 

ing  bis  actual  surface  is  exposed  to  the  and  stars  have  agreed  in  showing  that 

yet  mightier  influence  which  his  giant  the  danger  exists,  though  they  agree  in 

orb  roust  exert  within  that  surface  below  indicating  that  it  is  smalt  and  remote, 

which  no  telescope  penetrates.     Even  at  Oi  rather  the  evidence  given  by  the  stars, 

thatsurfaceabodyreachin^the  sun  from  if  it  really  bears  on  the  danger  we  are 

far  remote  space,  under  his  own  attrac-  considering,  shows  that  the  chance  of 

live  influence  only,  would  travel  at  (he  mischief  is  small,  but  that  should  the 

rate  of  360  miles  per  second.     The  heat  mischief  occur  it  would  be  very  Kreat, 

generated  when  a  body  moving  at  this  if  not  absolutely  destructive.     First  as 

rate  was  brought  to  rest  would  be  enor-  (o  the  evidence  given  by  comets, 

mous,  even  though  the  body  itself  were  Most  come(s  travel  on   paths  which 

of  small  mass.     When  we  remember  the  nowhere  approach  within  many  millions 

enormous  size  of  (he  sun,  that  the  sur-  of  miles  of  the  solar  orb.     The  .effects 

face  turned  at  any  instant  toward  a  flight  mentioned  this  year  as  likely  to^  have 

of  bodies  approaching  from  without  is  been  produced  by  cometic  action  co  the 

about  2,350,000,000,000  square  miles,  sun  could  never  have  been  imaginOd  by 

we  see  that  if  a  comet's  nucleus  were  of  any  except  those  utterly  ignorant  of  ^at- 
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ters  astronomical ;  where  persons  not  so  Mr.  Gould  has  shown  that  the  period  of 

ignorant  suggested  dangers,  it  was  with  thirty  -  seven  years,  which   would   cor- 

the  intention  of  acting  upon  public  ere-  respond  with  the  return  of  the  comet  in 

dulity  in  such  matters.     Every  astrono-  1880,  involves  no  very  important  coi^ 

mer  knows  that  not  one  of  the  comets  rection  of  any   single  observation  made 

of  the  present  year  could  have  produced  on  the  comet  of  1843.     Still  there  is  this 

the  slightest  measurable  effect  upon  the  great  difference  between  the  interpreta- 

sun.  tion  of  the  comet's  observed  motions 

But   (here   have  been  comets  which  with  the  longer  and  the  shorter  periods. 

have  approached  so  near  to  the  sun's  Where  the  longer  periods  are  used  the 

surface  as  to  suggest  unmistakably  the  discrepancies    are    pretty    equally    dis- 

posstbility  that  a  comet  may  one  day  be  tributed  in  different  directions — one  ob- 

absorbcd   by  the   sun.     Such  was  the  servation  sets  the  comet  slightly  in  ad- 

coroet  of  1668,  which,  according  to  the  vance  of  the  position    calculated  from 

rough   observations  of  Goa,   in   India,  the  assumed  period,    another    sets   the 

passed  within  40,000  or  50,000  miles  of  comctslightlybehinditscalculatedplace; 

the  sun's  surface.     The  comet  of  1843  one  sets  it  slightly  on  one  side,  another 

passed  within  190,000  miles  of  the  sun's  slightly  on  the  other  side  of  its  computed 

surface  accordingto  some  estimates,  but  orbit.      But   when   one   of   the   shoner 

according  to  others  went  nearer.     When  periods  is  employed  this  is  no  longer  the 

we  consider  that  these  estimates  refer  to  case.     The  discrepancies,  though  slight, 

the  centre  of  the  comet's  head,  and  that  are  all  in  one  direction.     Every  astr6a- 

a  comet  is  not  a  point  but  a  very  large  omer  recognizes  the  importance  of  this 

object,  while  we  know  that  outside  the  difference. 

visible  surface  of  the  sun  the  prominence  Assuming,  then,  that  one  of  the  longer 
region  extends  many  thousands  of  miles,  periods,  say  a  period  certainly  exceedine 
we  see  that  such  comets  as  the  above-  looyears,  must  most  probablybe  assign- 
named  may  be  regarded  as  having  to  all  ed  to  the  comet  of  1843,  while  yet  we 
intents  and  purposes  absolutely  grazed  cannot  reject  the  evidence  showing  the 
the  surface  of  the  sun.  identity  of  the  comets  of  1843  and  1880, 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  In  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  from 
February,  1880,  a  comet  appeared  whose  some  cause  or  another  the  period  of  the 
path  was  very  similar  to  that  pursued  by  comet  has  undergone  a  remarkable  di- 
the  comet  of  1843.  Mr.  Hind,  the  minution.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that 
superintendent  of  the  "  Nautical  Alma-  there  are  two  different  coniets  travelling 
nac,"  examining  the  observations  made  in  the  same  track.  It  is  true  we  find 
by  Dr.  Gould  at  Cordoba,  and  by  Mr.  meteoric  flights  travelling  in  the  same 
Elleryat  Melbourne,  as  well  as  the  places  tracks  after  a  comet,  but  we  have  noth- 
noted  by  Mr.  Gill,  of  Cape  Town  Ob-  ing  which  seems  to  render  it  likely,  or 
servatory,  obtained  in  each  case  for  the  indeed  conceivable,  that  two  comets 
comet  of  February,  1880,  apath  sensibly  would  be  associated  in  this  way.  We 
the  same  as  that  of  the  comet  of  1843.  seem  forced  to  accept  as  at  any  rate  far 
Professor  Weiss,  of  Vienna,  was  led  to  more  probable  the  conclusion  that  the 
a  similar  conclusion  ;  while  we  team  comets  of  1843  and  i38o  are  really  one 
that  Professor  Winnecke,  judging  from  a  and  the  same  object,  but  that  the  period, 
comparison  of  the  orbit  of  the  great  formerly  much  larger,  has  been  reduced 
comet  of  1843  with  Gould's  position  on  to  thirty-seven  years. 
February  4th,  and  Gill's  later  rough  But  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  a 
ones,  is  of  opinion  that  the  identity  of  comet's  period  can  be  reduced  so  greatly, 
the  comets  of  1843  and  1880  hardly  ad-  viz.,  by  a  cause  diminishing  the  com- 
mits of  a  doubt.  et's  velocity  at  some  point  of  its  orbit. 

Now  the  comet  of  1843  was  not  ex-  Moreover,  the  place  where  the  velocity 

pected  to  return  so  soon  as  1880.     Pro-  is  thus  affected  must  lie  in  or  near  that 

fessor     Hubbard,   of  Washington,    as-  part  of  the  comet's  orbit  which  remains 

signed  to  it  aperiodof  revolution  of  533  almost  unchanged.     The  track  pursued 

years.    He  showed,  indeed,  that  a  period  by  the  comet  of  1880  during  its  visibility 

of  aoo,  or  175,  or  even  150  years,  might  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that 

be  reconciled  with  the  observations  ;  and  pursued  by  the  comet  of  1843.     Hence 
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the  comet  of  1843  roust  have  heen  dis-  volve  any  serious  danger  to  the  solar  sys< 
turbed  somewhere  along  that  part  of  its  tern  by  increase  of  the  sun's  heat, 
track  which  thirty-seven  years  later  was  When  we  consider,  however,  how 
traversed  by  the  comet  of  1880.  In  the  vastly  the  comet  of  1843  has  been  ex- 
vcry  midst  of  this  part  of  the  track  lies  cceded  in  volume  and  presumably  in 
the  point  where  either  track  approaches  mass  by  other  known  comets,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  sun — the  perihelion  of  the  wide  range  of  disparity  in  splendor 
orbit  as  it  is  technically  called.  Some-  among  comets  already  observed  (showing 
where  near  this  point,  most  probably  at  that  probably  even  the  largest  observed 
this  very  point,  the  velocity  of  the  comet  may  be  but  small  compared  with  some 
of  1843  must  have  been  reduced.  Now  comets  which  exist  but  have  not  yet  been 
we  have  seen  that  at  this  part  of  its  path  seen),  we  see  that  the  kind  of  danger 
the  comet  was  very  close  indeed  to  the  shown  by  the  motions  of  the  comet  of 
sun,  so  close  that  even  the  centre  of  the  1843  to  be  real  enough,  may  in  the  case 
head  must  have  passed  through  the  sur-  of  other  and  much  larger  comets  be  not 
face  of  the  sun.  We  can  understand  only  real  but  great.  Such  a  comet,  for 
then  that  the  comet  may  here  have  been  instance,  as  that  of  iBii,  which,  though 
retarded  by  the  resistance  of  the  matter  it  never  approached  the  sun  within 
forming  the  solar  appendages  (the  prom-  90,000,000  miles,  yet  displayed  greater 
inences  and  the  corona),  even  if  not  still  splendor  and  greater  comelic  develop  - 
more  effectively  retarded  by  resistance  ment  than  comets  which  have  all  but 
experienced  at  the  actual  surface  of  the  grazed  the  solar  surface,  would  be  a  very 
sun.  If  so  retarded  in  1843  the  comet  dangerous  visitor  if  its  course  chanced 
roust  have  been  still  further  retarded  in  to  be  bo  directed  as  to  carry  it  straight 
t88o,  and  its  period  still  further  re-  toward  the  sun.  And  there  may  well 
duced.  If  so,  it  will  probably  return  be  comets  as  far  exceeding  that  of  181 1 
before  the  end  of  the  present  century,  as  this  exceeded  the  comet  of  1843, 
then  again  after  a  shorter  interval,  and  so  while  the  course  of  any  comet  may  well 
after  gradually  shortening  intervals  until  chance  to  be  so  directed  as  to  carry  it 
before  very  long  the  comet  will  be  finally  straight  toward  the  very  centre  of  the 
absorbed  by  the  sun.  sun  instead  of  passing  grazingly  by  his 
Now  all  this  implies  no  great  danger  orb  as  did  thecometof  1843.  Of  conrse 
either  for  the  sun  or  the  earth.  If  we  the  chance  of  a  very  large  comet  visiting 
assume  that  our  conclusion  is  absolutely  the  solar  system  on  just  such  a  course  is 
correct,  and  that  the  comet  will  before  exceedingly  minute.  Still  the  event  is 
long — say  in  less  than  a  century— be  ab-  altogether  possible.  There  can  scarcely 
sorbed  by  the  sun,  still  there  are  abun-  be  a  doubt  that  if  theevent  occurred  the 
dant  reasons  for  believing  that  the  mis-  result  would  be  disastrous  for  the  pres- 
chief  which  could  possibly  accrue  to  the  en t  inhabitants  of  the  solar  system.  The 
earth  can  be  but  small.  The  comet,  ac-  downfall  of  millions  of  millions  of 
cording  toourassumption, was  effectively  masses,  each  weighing  many  tons  (a  fair 
retarded  in  1843,  At  that  time  no  in-  supposition  as  to  the  average  weight  of 
considerable  portion  of  its  motion  must  the  meteoric  attendants  on  so  large  a 
have  been  transformed  into  solar  heat,  comet  as  we  are  considering),  at  the  rate 
Yet  we  know  that  there  was  no  such  ac-  of  350  or  360  miles  per  second,  upon 
cession  of  solar  heat  as  could  be  felt  by  the  sun's  orb,  could  not  fail  lo  be  an 
all,  none  even  that  science  could  meas-  enormous,  though  short-lasting,  acces- 
ure.  Nor  was  there  any  such  accession  sion  of  solar  splendor  and  of  solar  heat, 
of  solar  heat  in  1880,  when  the  comet  a  change  which  could  not  but  prove  de- 
must  have  been  still  further  retarded,  structive  to  every  form  of  life  existing 
There  is  then  every  reason  to  believe  on  the  earth  or  any  other  inhabited 
that  whatever  danger  some  comets  may  planet, 

bring  to  the  solar  system,  the  comet  of        The  chance  of  such  a  catastrophe  is 

1843  is  not  one  of  the  very  dangerous  small.     It  is  so  small  that  not  one  sun  in 

ones.     Its  course  brings  it  menacingly  millions  might  be  expected  (o  suSer  in 

near  to  the  solar  orb,  but  its  mass  and  this   way  during  thousands    of    years, 

constitution  appear  to  be  such  that  its  (For  we  roust  remember  that  our  sun  is 

^nal  absorption  by  the  sun  will  not  in-  one  of  a  very  large  family  of  suns,  and 
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that  whatever  danger  he  is  exposed  to,  stars  have  suddenly  increased  in  lustre  so 
threatens  presumably  each  member  of  greatly  as  to  pass  from  absolute  invisi- 
that  family.)  May  we  not  in  this  way  bilily  to  great  brightness  (in  one  or  two 
test  at  once  the  reality  and  the  extent  of  cases  even  to  a  brightness  exceeding  that 
the  danger?  If  any  sun  among  the  mill-  of  a  first  magnitude  star),  white  on  the 
ions,  the  tens,  nay,  the  hundreds  of  mill-  other  hand  these  cases  have  been  so  few 
ions,*  visible  in  the  telescope  should  when  the  enormous  number  of  stars  is 
sustain  the  direct  impact  of  a  very  large  taken  into  account,  as  to  show  that  the 
comet,  and  should  thereby  for  a  short  danger  in  the  case  of  any  given  star  is 
time  increase  greatly  in  heat  and  lustre,  exceedingly  small.  Among  all  the  hun- 
that  sun  would  that  time  be  visible  with-  dreds  of  millions  of  suns  working  stead- 
out  telescopic  aid.  Probably  even  the  ity  at  their  task  of  ruling  and  nourishing 
faintest  star  which  the  most  powerful  the  worlds  that  circle  around  them,  not 
telescope  can  just  show  us,  would  become  one  in  a  million  has  during  the  last  three 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  during  such  an  thousand  years  met  with  an  accident  of 
outburst  of  light  and  heat.  the  kind  considered,  even  if  we  assume 

Turning  to  the  stars  to  see  what  evi-  that  every  appearance  of  a  so-called 
dence  they  have  given,  we  find  that  there  "  new  star"  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  real- 
have  been  occasionally  just  such  changes  ity  a  case  of  solar  outburst,  and  has  been 
among  the  stars  as  we  should  be  led  to  in  reality  brought  about  by  cometic  or 
expect  from  what  the  comets  have  taught  meteoric  downfall.  Considering  that  of 
us.  We  find  that  on  the  one  hand  some  two  such  cases  submitted  to  spectroscop- 
■ — — — • ic  investigation  (the  so-called  new  star 

■  It  is  eorotnonly  suted  that  within  the  seen  in  Cygnus  in  November,  1876),  one 
iSSl°aLSt.f"XUfS'.^uL''^"v^^P-«d  V«  be  no  new  star  at  all.  while 

ible.     This  estimate,  due  to  the  French  astron-  "1  the  Other  (the  new  star  seen  m  Coro- 

outer  Chacomac,  falls  far  short  of  the  truth,  na    in    May,    1869),   though   it   was    un- 

Argelander  was  able,  with  a  telescope  less  ibao  doubtedly  a  case  in  which  a  sun  blazed 

three  inches  in  diameter    to  chart  more  thao  f^^  ^  (;„,£  ^jtjj  several  hundred  times  its 

wtLOoo  sUTS  ID  the  northern  slLies.     rromob-  ,    _,   _.        ..        . 

Nations  of  my  own  I  am  satisfied  than  if  the  normal  splendor,  the  change  may  possi- 

lurvey  with  that  instrument  had  been  carried  bly  have  resulted  from  some  other  cause 

on  only  upon  the  darkest  and  clearest  nights  of  danger  to  which  Our  sun   may  not  be 

u  least  500.000  stars  would  have  ijeen  seen  in  exposed,  we  see  that,  SO  far  as  proba- 

T  «,^'h«An;'^nr'^'.^J  fh,"^  '=''n",f™n  T,  bilities  are  concerned,  the  danger  that 
inc  entire  heavens,  or  more  than  150  times  as       ,  ,  ..,.'*  , 

many  as  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    Now,  the  solar  system  may  be  ruined  by  a  solar 

at  a  most  moderate    computation,   the    Her-  outburst    of    some    sort    is     exceedingly 

scheliao  eighteen-ioch  gauging  telescopes  have  small.      The     only     kind    of    danger    to 

twenty-five  times  the  light-gathering  power  of  ^j^j^h,  So  far  as  we  can   judge,  our   sun 

the  panv  instrumeDt  used   bv  Areelander.     A  ■  ,     ,    .  ,  '     .■       ,         r  ,■ 

star    which    would    be    just    visible  with   the  is  exposed,  that  from   cometic   downfall 

eightceninch  telescope  would  be  five  times  as  upon  this  globe,  has  not  yet  been  proved 

far  away  as  one  which  would  be  just  visible  to  be  serious  in  itself ;  while  assuming 

with  Uie  2^inch  one.    The    stellar  domain  th^t  such  a  cause  might  produce  a  great 

times  as  Ui^  as  that  surveyed  by  the  smaller,  while,  we  leam  from  the  Stars  that  the 

Apart  then  from  any  extinciioa  of  light  in  its  actual  cases  of  such  change  among  all 

passage  through  space,  and  assuming  an  equal  the  stars  from  all  causes  are  very  few  in 

S^«^'^e'i:^°Je:?.':  ,;:i:^^^l^^  -^"^^ri  -""^Sdering  the  enormous  num- 

ahown  by  the  larger  than  by  the  smaller  insiru-  ber  of  the  Stars.     The  chances  are  cer- 

ment.     Now,  altoninK  thefullest  weight  to  the  tainly  not  one  in  a   million  that   our  sun 

elder  Stmre's  theory  of  extinction,  or  rather  to  will  undergo  any  change  of  the  kind  COn- 

ibe  "id""  on  which  it  is  based  (which  will  sjdcred  during  the  next    ten  thousand 

S.^Js'of'ita^diftr'lSn  ^tV^tXunce,^  7--.  -">,  if  '^e  sun  be  supposed  to  be 

we  yet  cannot  suppose  that  the  total  number  antecedently  as  much   exposed   to   such 

of  surs  within  range  of  the  great  gauging  tele-  change  as  those  ohei  suns  which  appear 

scopes  would  be  reduced  from  125 10  barely  20  [q  have  undergone  it.  But  the  con- 
milUons      Probably  there  are  at  lewt  a  hun-  ^    j^         ,      y   ^^         ^  ^        ^     ■ 

dred  millions  of  stars  within  the  range  of  that  .,        '    .   ^         r.  j  j 

wlc»cope.  and  a  thousand  millions   within  the  '"«  P^st   five  thousand   yeats,  and  even 

range  of  the  great  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse.  (judging  from  the  geologic   record)  dur- 
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ing  hundreds  of    thousands    of  years,  worlds  occupy  a  certain  definite  region 

afloids  in  reality  strong  evidence  that  he  of  the  hearens  lying  near  the  edge  of  the 

is  less  exposed  than  some  at  any  rate  Milky  Way.    Taking  this  into  account,  it 

among  the  suns  to  dangers  of  this  kind,  may  be  said,  in  fine,  that  the  danger  of 

Indeed,   it    is  worthy   of    notice    that  our  earth's  destruction  by  fire,  the  ele* 

almost  all  the  so-called  new  stars,  that  ments  dissolving  under  the  fervent  heat 

is,  if  our  views  are  correct,  almost  all  of  the  comet-struck  sun,  is  so  small,  that 

the  suns  that  have  undergone  a  change  it  may  to  all  intents  be  valued  at  "  almost 

destructive  of  life  on  their  dependent  naked  nothing." — Cornhiil  Magazine. 


RECENT  PHASES  OF  JUD-EOPHOBIA. 

BY   DR.  HERMANN    ADLER. 

In  the  October  number  of  this  review,  citizens  of  the  country  in    which  we 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  renews  his  on-  dwell,  in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense  of 

slaughts  upon  Jews  and  Judaism  with  the   term,  and  esteem    it    our  dearest 

an  acerbity  and  virulence  which  I  may  privilege  and  duty  to  labor  for  its  wel- 

be  permitted  to  term  Hamanic.     Each  fare.     Is  there  aught  incompatible  with 

sentence  is  a  barbed  arrow  ;  each  barb  our  devotion  to  humanity  and  with  our 

is  tipped  with  venom,    I  do  not  propose  patriotism,  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel 

to  traverse  the  ground  already  covered  sympathy  for  those  who  profess  the  same 

by  my  former  replies  to  the  professor's,  religious  faith  and  practise  the  same  rc- 

altacics,*  but  shall  mainly  confine  my-  ligious  ordinances,  whether  they  inhabit 

self  to  the  task  of  examining  sine  ird  et  this   country   or   other  lands?      If  the 

studio  the  new  charges  which  he  brings  bond    which    unites    the  Jew  were,  in 

forward,  and  of  exposing  his  distortions  truth,  tribal,  it  would   be  a  matter  of 

of  Judaism  and  his  perversions  of  Jew-  perfect   indifference  to  us  what   might 

ish  history.  be  the  religious  belief  or  practice  of  our 

The  main  argument,  stripped  of  its  brethren  in  race.  But  the  bare  fact  that 
side  issues,  is  contained  in  a  narrow  we  regard  as  apostates  those  of  our  fel- 
compass.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  discusses  low-Jews  who  abandon  their  faith,  is 
the  anti-Jewish  agitation  prevalent  in  proof  sufficient  that  religion  is  the  main 
Germany,  and  justifies  it  on  various  bond.  So  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  proposes, 
grounds.  He  attributes  the  persecu-  as  his  panacea,  that  the  Israelite  should 
t  ions  of  the  Hebrew,  past  and  present,  abandon  his  tribalism,  and  "all  that 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  tribal  exclu-  separates  him  socially  from  the  people 
siveness  of  the  Jewish  people.  Accord-  among  whom  he  dwells."  This  means 
ing  to  him  the  Jew  makes  a  religious  that  he  should  give  up  his  separate 
idol  of  his  tribe.  "All  the  other  races  church,  his  religious  rites  and  prayers, 
profess  at  least  allegiance  to  humanity  ;  his  seventh-day  Sabbath,  and  that  in 
they  all  look  forward,  however  vaguely,  Turkey  he  should  conform  to  Islam,  in 
to  a  day  of  universal  brotherhood.  Russia  to  Greek  orthodoxy — in  other 
The  Jew  alone  regards  his  race  as  supe-  words,  that  he  should  cease  to  be  a  Jew  ; 
rior  to  humanity,  and  looks  forward,  not  and  in  spite  of  this,  the  professor  claims 
to  its  ultimate  union  with  other  races,  that  he  upholds  religious  toleration  and 
but  to  its  triumph  over  them  all,  and  to  liberty  of  conscience.  "  I  will  tolerate 
its  final  ascendency  under  the  leadership  you  Jews,"  he  would  say,  "when  you 
of  a  tribal  Messiah.''  I  maintain  that  cease  to  be  Jews  ;  I  will  tolerate  your 
these  statements  are  entirely  opposed  to  religion  when  you  reject  it." 
fact.  The  great  bond  which  unites  Is-  Yethehimselfdemonstratestheworth- 
rael  is  not  one  of  race,  but  the  bond  of  lessness  of  his  suggested  remedy.  For 
a  common  religion.  We  regard  all  man-  one  would  have  thought  that  the  late 
kind  as  brethren.  We  consider  ourselves  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  adopted  the 
dominant  faith  of  this  country,  and  n 
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have  been  a  Jew  after  Mr.  Goldwin  than  the  highly  salutary  operation  of 
Smith's  own  heart.  Yet  the  ire  of  the  vaccination.  Nay,  most  medical  men 
historian  pursues  the  statesman  whose  agree  that  the  practice  of  this  rile  is 
memory  all  England  honors,  and  whose  positively  conducive  to  health.  And 
loss  all  Europe  deplores,  as  though  the  what  distortion  of  fact  does  it  indicate 
author  of  "  Lothair"  had  been  a  "  hard-  to  brand  the  accomplishment  of  this  rite 
shell"  Sarmatian.  In  Berlin,  the  head-  as  a  tribal  mark  1  We  initiate  our  sons 
quarters  of  anti-Semitism,  are  numbers  into  the  covenant  of  Abraham  not  be- 
of  Jews,  who,  according  to  the  new  cause  we  desire  to  indicate  that  we  he- 
nomenclature,  would  be  classed  among  long  to  the  same  tribe,  but  because  we 
ihe  Mollusks — men  who  have  discarded  are  thereby  obeying  what  we  believe  to 
every  trace  of  tribalism  and  intermarried  be  a  Divine  behest.  Does  not  Milton 
freely  with  the  general  population.  But  himself,  first  among  sacred  Christian 
against  these,  even  more  loudly  than  poets,  characterise  this  ordinance  as 
against  the  consistent,  observant,  "  hard-  "that  great  covenant  which  we  still 
shell"  Jew,  the  modem  "  Hep  I  Hep  !"  transgress"  ?* 
is  raised.  The  allegation   that  we  hope  for  a 

I  emphatically  contest  the  position  Messianic  age  not  of  universal  brother- 
that  our  objection  to  mixed  marriages  is  hood  is  altogether  without  foundation. 
the  outcome  of  tribal  exclusiveness.  It  All  the  predictions  of  our  inspired  seers 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  religion.  It  is  point  to  precisely  the  opposite  view, 
an  indispensable  condition  of  domestic  They  prophesy,  indeed,  that  Israel  will 
peace  and  happiness,  that  two  persons  be  restored  to  bis  land,  and  that  a  wise 
who  have  entered  into  a  compact  to  pass  and  pious  king  of  David's  lineage  will 
their  lives  together  should  fairly  agree  in  there  rule  over  him.  But  this  is  not  to 
their  views  on  religion,  which,  to  those  be  the  crowning  climax  of  that  golden 
who  possess  any  religion  at  all,  is  a  para-  age.  Not  a  tribal  Messiah  will  govern 
mount  concern  of  life.  Hence  statistics  the  world,  but  the  Lord  will  be  King 
shows  that  in  all  religious  denominations  over  all  the  earth!  "And  he  shall 
the  parties  who  contract  marriage  usually  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  re- 
belong  to  the  same  faith,  and  that,  for  buke  many  people  ;  and  they  shall  beat 
example,  alliances  between  Churchmen  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
and  Catholics  are  comparatively  rare,  spears  into  pruning-hooks  :  nation  shall 
Alliances  between  Christians  and  Hin-  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
doos,  between  Christians  and  Moham-  shall  they  learn  war  anymore."  "Then 
medans,  between  Greek  Christians  and  will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language, 
Protestants  are  still  morerare,  and  prob-  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of 
ably  in  every  case  must  practically  the  Ix>rd,  to  serve  him  with  one  con- 
(and  especially  for  reasons  connected  sent."  f  This,  it  may  perhaps  be 
with  the  religious  education  of  the  oft-  argued,  was  the  spiritual  teaching  of 
spring)  be  attended  with  renunciation  of  prophets  holding  transcendental  views, 
faith  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  mar-  which,  however,  took  no  root  among  the 
riage.  Why,  then,  should  the  Jew  spe-  mass  of  the  people.  Turn  we  then  to 
cially  be  taunted  and  blamed  for  refus-  the  recognized  liturgy  of  the  Hebrews, 
ing  intermarriage,  seeing  that  it  would  At  the  period  when  the  article  on  "  the 
practically  necessitate  the  abandonment  Jewish  Question"  appeared  we  were 
of  a  faith  which  he  has  ever  felt  dearer  celebrating  the  most  solemn  festivals  of 
to  him  than  life  itself  t  the  year.     And  the  burden  of  our  chief 

Next,  our  opponent  taunts  us  with  prayer  was :    "  Inspire,    O    Lord    our 

practising  the  nte  of  circumcision,  as  God,  all  thy  creatures  with  the  reverence 

Apion  in  the  days  of  Josephus  did  ;  for  of  thee,  that  they  may  unitedly  perform 

there  is  a  strange  coincidence  of  argu-  thy  will.     Speed  the  time    when    the 

ment  between  the  anti-Semites,  old  and  dominion   of  tyranny  will  be  removed 

new.      He  calls  it  a  savage    custom  ;  from  the  earth,  when  all  iniquity  shall 

though  the  pain  of  the  operation  is  prob-  be  dumb,    all   wickedness    vanish  like 

ably  not  equal  to  that  produced  by  the    

barbarous  custom  of  piercing  children's  * 

ears,  and  certainly  not  more  dangerous  f 
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smoke."  At  the  conclusion  of  each  one  mess  of  pottage,  or  they  would  not  re- 
nf  our  daily  services  throughout  the  year  cord  with  exultation  how  they  had 
we  supplicate  the  Lord  "that  he  may  spoiled  the  Egyptians  by  borrowing  their 
cause  us  speedily  to  behold  the  time  jewels  on  a.  feigned  pretext."  This  is 
when  all  flesh  shall  invoice  his  name,  all  that  the  professor  has  to  say  in  re- 
when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  spect  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  Jew- 
shall  know  and  acknowledge  him,  so  ish  nation  and  the  Jewish  Scripture  in 
that  unto  him  every  knee  shall  bow,  the  development  of  mankind,  and  such 
every  tongue  swear  fealty."  Does  this  suppressio  vert  may  well  justify  the  in- 
look  as  if  we  believe  in  "  a  tribal  God"  ?  dignation  with  which  a  gifted  writer* 
So,  too,  all  the  authorized  expositors  of  laments  the  abysmal  ignorance  prevail- 
our  law  agree  in  declaring  that  the  su-  ing  concerning  our  people, 
preme  boon  of  the  Messianic  days  will  Has  the  Jew  indeed  done  nothing  for 
consist  herein,  that  thetr  blessings  are  the  world  but  to  live  on  the  labor  of 
not  to  be  reserved  unto  us,  but  will  be  others  ?  I  address  myself  to  the  great 
diffused  throughout  ihe  earth,  that  those  body  of  my  English  countrymen  and 
truths  for  which  we  have  bled  and  countrywomen  whose  hearts  will  beat 
suffered  will  be  recognized  by  mankind,  responsively  to  the  noble  reply  once 
that  racial  antipathy  will  come  to  an  given  by  our  queen  to  an  African  prince, 
end,  that  all  religious  hatred  will  cease,  The  prince  sent  an  embassy  with  costly 
that  all  men  will  feel  and  consider  them-  presents,  and  asked  her  to  tell  him,  in 
selves  as  brethren  and  will  think  and  return,  the  secret  of  England's  greatness 
act  as  brethren,  that  one  language  will  and  glory.  She  sent  him  not  the  pum- 
be  spoken  —  the  language  of  truth,  ber  o(  her  fleet,  not  the  details  of  the 
mercy,  and  love,*  What  aspirations  inexhaustible  wealth  of  her  country  ; 
can  be  nobler  than  these  ?  Can  there  but,  handing  the  envoy  a  copy  of  the 
be  an  acknowledgment  ampler  than  this,  Bible,  she  said  :  "  Tell  the  prince  that 
of  hope  and  expectation  of  univers^  this  is  the  secret  of  England's  great- 
brotherhood  in  the  days  to  come  ?  ness."  Need  I  state  that  three  fourths 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  proceeds  further  of  this  volume  consists  of  the  Old  Testa- 
to  trace  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  not  ment,  which,  in  the  words  of  Professor 
to  any  religious  fanaticism  on  the  part  Leathes — and,  I  may  add,  by  common 
of  the  oppressors,  but  to  the  peculiar  consent  of  Christian  theologians— con- 
character,  habits,  and  position  of  the  tains  the  germ  and  nucleus  of  the  New  ? 
Jewish  people.  He  stigmatizes  them  as  And  it  is  the  Hebrew  who  has  written 
a  wandering  and  parasitic  race,  without  down,  preserved,  and  treasured  his 
a  country,  avoiding  ordinary  labor.  Sacred  Scriptures.  In  the  words  of  an 
spreading  over  the  world  to  live  on  the  eloquent  divine  :  f  "  They  have  influ- 
labor  of  others  by  means  of  usury  and  enced,  taught,  pervaded  mankind.  Their 
other  equally  discreditable  pursuits,  sacred  book  is  the  sacred  book  of  hu- 
Aod  he  does  not  stay  to  investigate  manity  ;  their  religious  ideas  are  becom- 
whether  he  may  not  be  guilty  of  the  cry-  ing  more  and  more  the  religious  ideas  of 
ing  injustice  of  making  a  whole  com-  the  race." 

munity  responsible  for  the  wrong-doings  T   am  well  aware  that   Mr.  Goldwin 

of  its  black  sheep.     He  does  not  slop  to  Smith  will  not  assent  to  this  position, 
inquire  whether  any  of  these   failings 


may  not  be  due  to  a  long-continued  sys-  g,,^,  ,^    „^^^    Impressions  ot 

tem  of  persecution   unparalleled  in  the     XheophnStus  Such." 

annals  of  humanity.  No  ;  he  asserts  \  General  Introduction  to  Uie  Old  Testa- 
that  they  are  characteristics  inherent  in  ment,  by  C&dod  Farrar  in  the  '■  Pulpit  Com- 
the  Hebrew  branch  of  Ihe  Semitic  stock.  ?="«"?"  ^he  words  spoken  by  the  new 
'■  r\>u^.„.;..^  .K=  t^„.^  -rn.iU  ..ni-  kn„-  Dean  of  Westminster  in  his  inaugural  sermon 
Otherwise  the  Jews  would  not  have  „  ^^be  fiilj  quoted  liere  :  -'"if  it  pleases 
adopted  as  a  typical  hero  the  man  who  ^^mc  prejudiced  critics  of  out  day  to  speak  of 
takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  hunger  the  Jews  as  a  casu,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact 
to  buy  him  out  of  his  birthright  with  a  i^at  that  (atU.  a  nation  without  a  square  yard 
of  territory,  have  survived  their  national  and 
political  dispersion  eighteen  centuries,  and  have 
still  influenced  the  religious  thought  of  man- 
Uod." 
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To  him  the  records  of  the  Hebrew  the  emphssis  with  which  it  insists  on  the 
Scriptures  are  not  more  hallowed  than  lights  of  the  poor,  the  intensity  with 
any  other  boulder  of  a  piiroseval  world,  which  it  admonishes  us  lo  love  God  and 
To  us  it  is  something  far  different.  To  to  love  our  neighbors,  the  fervor  with 
IIS,  Jews  and  Christians  alike,  it  has  been  which  it  commends  the  duty  of  purity 
a  guide,  a  solace,  and  a  friend  during  and  forgiveness,  honesty  and  truth,  not 
long  centuries  of  darkness  ;  to  our  phi-  forgetful  even  of  the  right  of  the  brute 
losophers  a  never-failing  well  of  pro-  to  our  compassion  and  help.  Again  and 
found  thought ;  to  our  poets  a  rich  mine  again  he  holds  up  his  gargoyle,  the  mas- 
of  beauteous  imagery  ;  to  our  moralists  sacre  of  the  Canaanites,  as  the  justifying 
a  source  of  purity,  love,  mercy,  and  jus-  cause  of  every  mediaeval  act  of  bigotry 
tice.  When,  then,  our  opponent  attacks  and  intolerance.  Mr.  Lecky  *  has  more 
the  Bible,  the  genius  of  which  he  fails  to  philosophically  traced  these  acts  to  the 
appreciate  because  it  is  a  "  plain,  unvar-  unanimous  belief  of  the  early  Church 
nished  tale,"  without  thai  excrescent  that  all  who  were  external  to  ChristiaDity 
padding  that  disfigures  the  productions  were  doomed  to  eternal  damnation.  But 
of  modern  historians,  he  attacks  Jews  the  Bible  is  certainly  in  no  sense  respon- 
and  Christians  alike.  With  a  well-as-  sible  for  religious  intolerance.  It  pre- 
sumed horror,  he.  reviles  the  Bible  be-  sents  to  us  the  beautiful  picture  of 
cause  he  finds  in  it  the  command  to  ex-  Abraham  interceding  for  the  sinners  of 
terminate  the  Canaanites.  Surely  it  is  Sodom.  It  teaches  again  and  again, 
snfhciently  clear  from  the  narrative  that  "  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in 
they  were  doomed  on  account  of  those  your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex  him.  The 
abominable  crimes  which  "  caused  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be 
land  to  spew  them  out."  He  makes  the  unto  you  as  one  born  among  you,  and 
Bible  responsible  forthe cruel  murder  of  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself."  f 
half-witted  women  reputed  to  be  witches.  To  all  these  liberal  features  in  our 
Yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  its  com-  Bible  the  professor  is  blind.  He  sees 
maud  was  directed  not  against  the  half-  there  nothing  but  the  failings  of  the 
witted,  but  ag^nst  those  criminals  who  "  base  Judtean."  How  can  it  be  other- 
practised  witchcraft  in  its  most  mis-  wise,  he  asks,  than  that  the  Jew  should 
chievous  forms,  and  often  with  fatal  re-  follow  mean  and  hateful  trades,  when  he 
suits,  by  playing  upon  the  superstitious  adopts  "  as  a  typical  hero  the  man  who 
fears  of  the  ignorant,  and  arrogating  to  buys  his  brother  out  of  his  birthright 
themselves  a  divine  power.  The  Brit-  with  a  mess  of  pottage?"  It  has  been 
ish  Government,  even  in  our  day,  sen-  remarked  that  the  Bible  is  more  read, 
tenced  to  death  the  Obeah  men  of  the  but  that  it  is  also  more  misread,  than 
West  Indies,  who  pretended  to  super-  any  other  book,  and  this  charge  aptly  il- 
natural  power  in  order  to  foment  rebel-  lustrates  the  statement.  There  is  no 
lion.*  But,  amid  all  this  criticism,  we  word  in  the  Bible  to  justify  the  assertion 
fail  to  see  one  word  of  generous  ac-  that  the  dealings  of  Jacob  with  Esau  are 
knowledgment  of  the  sublime  truth  of  deemed  praiseworthy,  and  that  if  the  for- 
monotheism  which  our  Bible  proclaims,  mer  is  held  up  as  the  typical  hero  of  the 
the  lofty  morality  which  it  preaches,  the  race — a  position  which  may  well  be  con- 
tenderness  which  it  enjoins  to  the  slave,!  tested — it  is  on  the  score  of  an  act  of 

trickery   and  craft.      The   narrative  in 

*  ^^V"??,'  ","i?"*7.'''  ,'".1  ^"""^  ^°^''-  Cienesis  is  as  a  grand  epic,  which  moves 

°TMr.%'JS"i"ktnheLt«i/nth«  majestically  along  in   its  even,  steady 

early  Middle  Ages  Jews  were  the  gteftt  »Uve-  Aow  of  fact,  Statmg  the   events,  as  they 

holders.    I  do  not  know  the   slighteHt  war-  happen,   with  the  faithfulness    of    the 

rant  for  this  siatemeoi.    Ii  raay  not  be  out  at  true  historian.     For  the  writer  of  the 

pla«  to  m«..on  here  that      »;"«■  ""■j^.ng  ^  narrative  had  not,  like   the   mod- 

to  the  Mosaic  law,  it  was  an  act  punishable  by  l-  »  _         1.        .     en         _ 

death  to  steal  a  human  being,  slavery  such  as  «">  history- maker,  to  hll  so  many  pages 

we  understand  it,  tuch  as  existed  until  lately  with  wordy  retrospects,  or  mora]  retlec- 

in  some  parts  o(  America,  and  such  as  still  tions,  or  clever  theories,  or  imaginative 

exists  in   certain  Spanish  possessions  and  in      

parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  never  could  have  ex- 
isted   in   Paleaiine."      ()oseph's    "  Religion,  *  "  Rationalism  in  Europe." 
Natnral  and  Revealed"  p.  I4i)<  t  Leviticus  19  :  33>  34- 
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pictures  of  the  may  be  or  might  be.  He  to  prefer  to  live  by  the  work  of  his  head 
had  to  tell  a  tale  and  told  it,  leaving  the  rather  than  by  that  of  his  hand.  I  will 
leader  to  fonii  his  own  estimate  of  char-  not  now  stay  to  discuss  the  question 
acter  and  fact.  The  Bible  conceals  whether  it  be  not  at  least  as  honorable 
nothing,  extenuates  no  fault,  writes  for  to  eat  one's  bread  earned  by  the  sweat 
us  no  history  of  saints  and  angels  unap-  of  the  brain  as  to  eat  that  earned  by  the 
proachable  by  man  ;  but  tells  of  human  sweat  of  the  brow,  but  will  at  once  show 
beings  like  ourselves,  with  faults  like  that  it  is  entirely  at  variance  with  fact 
our  own.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  confine  to  make  rabbinism  responsible  for  the 
ourselves  to  one  single  episode  in  the  transformation  of  the  Jewish  agricultu- 
life  of  the  Patriarch,  out  dispassionately  rist  and  handicraftsman  into  a  money- 
examine  his  whole  career,  we  shall  find  lender  and  hawker.  For  while  Aristotle 
that  he  atones  for  the  wrong  of  earlier  declared  that  mechanics  should  not  be 
years  by  the  sufferings  of  a  life,  until,  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in 
havint;  been  educated  and  purified  by  his  ideal  republic,  and,  indeed,  main- 
severe  discipline,  he  is  transformed  tained  that  only  slaves  should  practise 
from  Jacob  {Hebr.  a  Supplanter)  into  handicraft,  the  text-book  of  rabbinism 
Israel  {Hebr.  a  Prince  of  God).  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  dignity  of 

The    statement     that     the    Hebrews  manual  labor.      "  Great  is    work ;    it 

spoiled  the    Egyptians    by    borrowing  honoreth   him  who  is  engaged  in  it." 

their  jewels  on  a  feigned  pretext,  will  "  Love  work.     Though  a  famine  last 

also,  upon  examination,  be  found  incor-  seven  years,  it  will  not  enter  the  house 

lect.     The  professor  pleads  for  a  more  of  a  mechanic."     The  Jewish  sages  de- 

critical  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  dared  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every 

and     thinks     this     incomparably  more  father   to   teach   his  son  a  mechanical 

urgent  than  a  biblical   revision.      Yet  trade  ;  and,  with  something  of  Ortcnial 

had  he  been  able  to  refer  either  to  the  hyperbole,  they  continue,  "  And  if  he 

original  Hebrew  text  or  to  a  revised  ver-  fail  to  teach  his  son,  it  is  as  though  he 

■ion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  he  would  encouraged  him  to    robbery."      Such 

have  escaped  falling  into  so  egregious  an  admonitions  had  the  desired  effect;  for 

error.     Biblical  scholars  are  agreed  that  there  is    hardly  one   art    or   handicraft 

Vayishalu^ov^A  not  be  rendered  "  they  practised  in  thaie  days,  of  which  we  do 

borrowed,"  but  "  they  asked."    The  Is-  not  find  able  representatives  among  our 

raelites  had  served  their  taskmasters  for  people.     It  would  seem,  also,  as  though 

a  long  series   of  years,  and  therefore,  these  different  trades  associated  them- 

when  they  were  about  to  quit  the  land  selves  in   guilds  ;  for  there  existed  in 

of  bondage,  they  were  told  that  they  had  Jerusalem  a  synagogue  of  the  copper- 

a  right  to  demand  some  remuneration  smiths,  a  street  of  the  bakers,  the  gate 

for  long   service,  and  a    compensation  of  the  carpenters,  a  quarter  of  the  city 

for  cruel  wrongs.     We  are  expressly  in-  exclusively  inhabited    by  potters.      In 

formed  that  the  Egyptians  readily  gave  the  grand  basilica  Synagogue  of  Alexan- 

(not  lent)  what  was  asked  for.     It  is  then  dria,  separate  portions  of  the  building 

utterly  absurd  to   speak  of  a  "  feign-  were  assigned  to  the  silversmiths,  weav- 

ed    pretext."     There    are    no  grounds  ers,  and  other  trades  ;  and  when  a  for- 

whatever  for  assuming  that  the  Egyp-  eign   operative  came   to  that  city,   he 

tians  were  led  to  expect  that  the  presents  seated  himself  next  the  members  of  his 

would  be  returned  to  them.*  craft,  and  was  supported  by  them  until 

I  have  dealt  with  the  professor's  mis-  he  had  obtained  employment.    The  rab- 

readings  of  Scripture,  but  I  find  that  he  bins,  the  authorized  expounders  of  the 

has  not  been   less   unfortunate   in  his  law,  deemed   it  derogatory  to    receive 

treatment  of  Jewish  history.     He  main-  any   reward  for  the   exercise  of  their 

tains  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  character  spiritual,  doctrinal,  and   judicial  func- 

of  the  Hebrew  to  shirk  honorable  labor,  tions,  and  maintained  themselves  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands.     And  thui 


•  For  the  philological  justificacion  of   this     Talmud  we  meet   in  curious  juxtaposi- 

mentary  on  the  Old  Testament"  on  Exodus     phrases    as   these:         It    was  taught   by 
3 ;  as  and  13  :  3S,  36.  Kabbi      Jochanan,     the     shoemaker." 
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"  This  tradition  was  handed  down  by  the  countries  outside  Europe.  Sir  A. 
Jose  ben  Chalafta,  the  tanner."  Every  H.  Layard  met  with  Jewish  shepherds 
one  admires  the  simple  character  of  Cin-  in  Kurdistan,  who  pastured  their  flocks 
cinnatus,  who,  when  offered  the  Dicta-  on  the  hills  of  Baschkala,  as  their  fa- 
torship  of  Rome,  was  found  driving  the  thers  had  done  before  them.  In  South 
plough.  Yet  we  meet  with  no  less  strilc-  Arabia  the  chief  mechanical  trades, 
ing,  though  perhaps  less  famous,  coun-  such  as  those  of  armorers,  masons, 
terparts  in  the  records  of  Rabbtnisn:i.  weavers,  dyers,  smiths,  and  metal  work- 
When  the  treasurer  of  the  Temple  went  ers,  are  entirely  in  their  hands,  since  the 
to  announce  to  Phineas  that  he  had  been  Moslem  inhabitants  despise  artisans,  and 
chosen  High  Priest,  he  found  him  pol-  look  upon  handicraft  as  a  pursuit  un- 
isbinK  stones.  When  Gamaliel,  the  worthy  of  the  free  Bedouins.*  The 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  went  to  same  holds  good  of  the  Jews  in  Persia, 
Kabbi  Joshua  to  crave  his  pardon  for  who  are  silk  spinners,  glass  polishers, 
some  slight  that  had  been  o£Fered  him,  and  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  and 
he  found  him  amid  the  grimy  surround-  who,  it  may  be  added,  also  practise  in 
ings  of  his  smithy.*  large  numbers  as  physicians. | 

Hence  Josephus  in  his  treatise  against  The  question  will  naturally  be  asked, 

Apion  was  able  to  say  truly  of  his  con-  How  is  i^  that  in  those  countries  where 

temporaries,  that  they    applied    them>  all  restrictions  have  been  removed,  the 

selves  exclusively  to  mechanical  occupa-  Jew  does  not  devote  himself  with  greater 

tions,  and   to   tiUing  the   soil  of  their  eagerness   to  mechanical    occupations  ? 

fruitful  country.     Nor  is  there  any  trace  One  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 

in  Roman  literature  and  in  the  decrees  stance  that  children  preferentially  follow 

of  the  Emperors  to  show  that  the  Jews  the  calling  of  their  parents.      But  the 

in  those  days   followed    commerce  or  main    cause    is    probably    that,    being 

devoted  themselves   to  money-lending,  obliged  by  the  dictates  of  his  religion 

History  declares  it  as  a  [Kisitive  fact,  to  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  the  Jew  is 

and  Professor  Dollingerf   insists  on  it  practically  debarred  from  entering  upon 

with  all  emphasis,  "that  the  Jews  did  those  occupations  in  which  journeymen 

not  embrace  trade  and  commerce  until  are  employed.     He  is  compelled  to  re- 

they  were  actually  compelled  to  do  so,  sort  to  trades  in  which   piece-work  is 

until  they  were  excluded  from  following  possible,  and  in  which  he  can  takes  his 

mechanical  occupations  by  the  establish-  work  home  with  him,  so  that  on  the 

ment  of  guilds,  and  it  was  made  abso-  Sunday  he  may  make  up  for  the  lost 

lutely  impossible  for  them  to  practise  Saturday.     This  accounts  for  the  pre- 

agriculture,  because   they  were  not   al-  ponderating  number  of  Jewish  tailors, 

lowed  to  hold  land."  cap  and  shoemakers,  such  trades  per- 

A  very  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  mitting  piece-work,  and  not  being 
fact  that  the  Jews  are  not  by  nature  necessarily  associative.  On  referring  to 
averse  to  mechanical  labor  is  afforded  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  pursuits  in  for  the  Relief  of  Jewish  Poor,  it  will  be 
which  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  in  seen  how  strenuously  the  managers  of 
Russia  are  engaged — a  matter  to  which  that  institution  labor  to  wean  the  work- 
I  shall  advert  anon.  A  few  words  must  ing  classes  Irom  hawking  and  coster- 
suffice  with  respect  to  those  who  inhabit  mongering  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
large  numbers  of  youths  are  being  con- 

•  For  funher  illustrations  on  thisBubject  the  tinually  apprenticed  to  every  available 

reader  is  referred  to  "  Handwerkerlel«n  lur  form  of  handicraft.! 

Zeit  Jesu,"   by   Dr.   Delilzsch  ;    "Arbeit  und     — ■ ■-    -  ■ — 

Handwerk  im  Talmud,"  by  Dr.  S.  Meyer  ;  the  *  Maltzen's  "  Sudarabien,"  pp.  173  tef. 

•nicies     "  Besiti   und      Arbeitefahigkeit    der  |  Polak's  "  Persien." 

Jndea,"   by   Koha  1    "Handwerk  unler   den  }  During   tbe   last   six   months   the  Jewish 

Jodeo,"  by  Rappoport  and   Wolf  in   Weitfaei-  Board  of  Guatdians  has  apprenticed  hoys  to 

mcr's    "  Jabrbuch    ftlr    Israelilen,"    Vienna,  tbe  following  trades,  exhibiting  ratfaer  a  wide 

1856 ;    and    the     articles     **  Ackerbau"     and  range    of    industry :     Bag  -  makers,    bedding 

"Handwerk"  in   Hamburger's  "  Real-Ency-  manufacturers,   bookbinders,  cabinet-makers, 

doiddie  fflr  Bibel  und  Talmud."  copperplate  printers  and  engravers,   diamond 

f  In  his  lecture  delivered  before  the  Academy  setters,  furriers,  fretworkers,  gaslitters,  plumb- 

of  Sciences  in  Munich  on  the  25th  of  Jtily  lasL  ers,    baroess-  malcers,    ivory    Mid   budware 
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But  the  list  of  indictments  against  us 
is  not  yet  exhausted.  Our  opponent 
taunts  us  with  being  a  vagiant  race, 
with  leading  a  wandering  life,  a  home- 
less existence.  Was  ever  more  heartless 
gibe  flung  at  a  defenceless'  race  ?  What 
is  our  mediseval  history  other  than  a 
mournful  record  of  our  banishment  and 
expatriation  ? — measures  which  the  pro- 
fessor seelcs  to  justify.  And  yet  he  re- 
proaches us  —  driven  to  wander — with 
being  wanderers.  Should,  then,  all  our 
ancestors  have  thrust  the  dagger  into 
their  breast,  or  plunged  themselves  into 
the  foaming  waves  ?  Or  should  they 
have  betrayed  their  holiest  trust  and 
hypocritically  avowed  their  acquiescence 
in  a  faith  to  which  their  heart  and  intel- 
lect refused  credence  ?  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Jew,  where  he  is  de- 
graded, owes  his  degradation  to  the  acts 
of  his  oppressors.  The  usurer  who  be- 
came one  by  being  excluded  from  every 
honorable  occupation,  might  well  retort 
upon  his  revilers  : 

"  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  wilt  execute."  * 
Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  Jew  ad- 
dicted himself  to  commercial  pursuits 
when  this  was  the  only  mode  of  main- 
taining wife  and  children  ;  that  he  be- 
came over-fond  of  amassing  wealth, 
when  gold  became  the  only  means  by 
which  he  could  buy  safety  and  tolera- 
tion ?  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
us,  that  in  many  instances  he  did  be- 
come abject  and  cringing,  when  the  iron 
hand  of  bigolry  tried  to  crush  all  his 
attempts  at  mental  and  social  elevation, 
when  the  soul-chilling  venom  of  con- 
tempt, the  "  oppression  that  raaketh  the 
wise  man  mad,"  gnawed  at  his  heart  and 
cowed  his  nobler  nature  ?  And  even 
then  he  was  not  altogether  crushed.  He 
strove  manfully,  and  strove  not  in  vain, 
to  preserve  those  lofty  aspirations  that 
were  inseparable  from  the  memory  of 
his  former  greatness.  Even  then  he  re- 
mained very  different  from  what  his  op- 
pressors labored  to  render  him  and  his 
detractors  would  fain-  make  him  appear. 
Even  then  he  was  distinguished  by  many 
virtues  to  which  impartial  writers  have 
home  a  not  unwilling  tribute.      Professor 


linplale  workers,  uphotslerers,  wood  eogiavera. 
*  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  oa  iU.  k.  i. 


DQllinger,  in  the  lecture  already  cited, 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sults of  vital  statistics  are  in  the  highest 
degree  favorable  to  the  Israelites.  He 
adds,  that  in  roost  countries  the  number 
of  criminals  among  them  is  altogether 
disproportionate.  Their  ancient  virtues, 
industry  and  thrift,  temperance  and  con- 
tinence, and  their  consequent  well- 
ordered  and  affectionate  family  life,  the 
reverence  of  children  for  their  parents, 
and  their  tender  help  to  the  poor — all 
these  lovable  trails,  which  contributed 
so  largely  to  save  the  people  from  utter 
destruction  in  the  bitter  days  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  have  happily  not  yet  de- 
parted from  them.  And  while  warning 
his  contemporaries  against  the  dangers 
of  blind  hatred,  which  is  twice  cursed, 
degrading  him  who  fosters  it,  and  embit- 
tering him  against  whom  it  is  directed, 
he  proclaims  as  his  motto  the  words  of 
Antigone : 

"  My  nature  leads  to  love  where  others  love. 
Not  hate  where  others  bate." 

But  the  nature  of  the  writer  with 
whom  I  am  at  present  dealing  is  cast  in 
a  sterner  mould.  He  can  see  naught  in 
the  Jews  but  what  is  blameworthy.  He 
places  them  on  a  par  with  the  Cahorsins* 
and  the  Gipsies.  Gipsies  (hey  possibly 
would  have  become  had  it  not  been  for 
the  saving  effect  of  their  faith,  their 
Bible,  and  their  literature.  But  unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  instead  of 
preparing  himself  for  writing  on  the 
Jewish  question  by  a  diligent  perusal  of 
the  works  of  Zunz,  Graetz,  Xayserling, 
and  others,  as  did  the  author  of  "  Daniel 
Deronda,"  drew  his  inspiration  from 
some  of  the  anti-Semitic  pamphlets 
which  have  Hooded  Germany,  fastened 
on  some  expression  hastily  jotted  down 
by  a  traveller  in  his  diary,  or  treated  as 
sober  fact  the  glowing  fancies  of  an  en- 
thusiast. Had  he  made  the  needful  pre- 
paratory studies,  he  would  probably  not 
have  penned  the  ludicrous  assertion  that 
the  character  of  Nathan  der  Weise  is  as 
fictitious  as  that  of  the  Eastern  Sages  of 

*  A"  illustration  of  the  strange  perversity 
which  urges  some  writers  to  identity  all  money- 
lenders with  Jews  15  tu  be  found  in  Dr.  Brew- 
er's "  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable."  who 
says,  s.  V.  Cahors,  "  In  the  thirteenth  cealuty 
there  was  a  colony  of  Jewish  rooney-lenders 
settled  at  Cataors."  This  assertion  is  quite  nn- 
fouoded. 
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Voltaire.      Nathan  der  Weise  fictitious  !  aizei  no  rights  o(  propeny,  tbej  felt  no  graiU 

Who    that   has   read  aught  of   Gennan  "**"  f°r  hospiuUity.  and    they   possessed  no 

i;rf>ratiiT*>    Hum     nnt    tnnw    that    in    thin  sense  o' honor.      They  violated  [he  wives  and 

merature   does     not    know    that   in  this  daughtcrsof  their  hosts  when  they  were  kindly 

character    Lessmg    strove   to   depict  his  treated,  they  devastated  the  lands  of   friends 

bosom    friend,    the    Jew,    Moses    Men-  whom  they  had  converted  into  enemies,  they 

delssohn,  and  that  the  original  far  trans-  resorted  to  wanton  robbery  and  destruction  in 

cendcd     in      beauty     of     character    his  "venge  (or  calamities  which  tbey  had  brought 

..  _   .- ^,  :.    '   ,  upon  themselves.       They  believed    that  they 

dramatic  portraiture  >  pr„ved  their  superiority  to   M»hommedans  bj 

He  ntlght   also   perhaps   have   paused  slaughtering   the  defenceless  Jews  :   and  this 

ere  he  quoted  approvingly  the  remark  of  ""  the  only  exploit  in  which  the  first  divisions 

M.  Renan,  that  the  Jew  wished  to  enjoy  <>'  ">«  Crusaders  could  boast  o(  success."  • 

the  advantages  of  nationality  without  The  professor    justifies    the  terrible 

being  a  member  of  the  nation  or  bearing  outbreaks  which  took  place  throughout 

his   share  of   national    burdens.      One  the  country  at  the  coronation  of  the  first 

need   scarcely  expose  the   unhisldiical  Richard    on     the    ground    that    some 

character  of  this  statement,  as  it  is  suffi-  wealthy  flebrews  had  been  guilly  of  in- 

ciently  well  known  that  the  Jews  have  truding  into  Westminster    Abbey.     To 

never  set  up  a  league  in  defiance  of  na-  this  it  maybe  rejoined  that  two  contem- 

tional  law,  nor  refused  to  pay  taxes,  nor  porary   chroniclers,  and    a    Jewish    au- 

refrained  from  entering  military  service  tbority.  Rabbi  Ephraim  of  Bonn,  assign 

when  permitted  to  do  so.     But  it  may  the  rising  to  another  cause — to  the  insult 

not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  one  or  two  passed    upon    the    Jews    by   Baldwin, 

passages  written    by    M.  Renan  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  directed 

subject   conceived  in   a  very  different  that  the  deputation  that  had  come  to  the 

spirit,  palace  to  do  homage  to  the  king  should 

"  Le  peuple  juif  n'a  point  d'figal,  quand  U  not  be  admitted,  f     But,    granted    that 

s'agit  de  donner  I'accent  et  le  chafineii  un  some  of  the  Jews  incautiously  ventured 

idSal  de  justice  «  de  vertus  domestiques.  .  .  .  into  the  Abbey  contrary  to  royal  com- 

iL-"?J.r»™*^;ll™t''^r«'J",'y„«f'u'lftu  ™and,  surdy  such  an  indiscretion  can- 

nne  bauie  sympainie  pour une  race  dont  le  role  ^     '„.  .    ^  ,            -,  ,    ,      ■                 , 

en  ce  monde  «  «t6  ai  extraordinaire,  qu'on  ne  not  palliate  the  terrible  barbarities   that 

peut  en  ancuoe  fagon  coocevolr  ce  qu'ebt  tit  ensued. 

rhisioire  de  Tesptce  huraainc  si  un  hasard  eQt  The  "  Chronicle  of  Jocclin  de  Brake- 

MTeifeiesdestineesdecette  petite  tribu."*  i^nd'.  is  quoted  to  give  an  illustration  of 

Similarly,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  the  prodigious  usance  by  which  the  debt 
quote  authorities  in  opposition  to  Mr.  of  a  Hebrew  moneylender  might  grow, 
Goldwin  Smith's  views,  and  in  support  and  the  unwary  reader  is  left  to  infer 
of  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  that  Jews  alone  sinned  as  exacting 
of  the  Crusades  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  money-lenders.  Yet  on  the  second  page 
brutal  acts  which  disgraced  many  of  of  the  "  Chronicle"  we  meet  with  the 
those  who  engaged  in  these  expeditions,  statement,  "  Undecontigitquodquilibet 
however  high  the  motives  may  have  been  obedientiarius,  .  .  .  debito  se  obli- 
which  inspired  the  leaders  at  the  outset,  garet  lam  Judats  quatn  Christianis  pro 
Mr.  L.  O.  Pike  is  not  "  a  jew  of  the  voluntate  sua."  Cariyle,  too,  who  in 
Talmud  and  the  Stock  Exchange  ;*'  yet  his  "  Past  and  Present"  so  picturesque- 
he  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  Cru-  ly  reproduces  theold  monk's  note-book, 
sades  :  mentions  repeatedly  that  Abbot  Samson 

"  The  forces  which  had  received  a  plenary  fO^g^!*  »  ""e  delivered  from  the  raven- 
indulgence  for  all  crimes,  and  which  had  been  mg  flight  of  Jew  and  Christian  creditors 
excited  Eo  more  than  ordinary  ferocity  by  the  that  were  about  him,  and  quotes  the 
language  of  preachers,    commonly   displayed  words,  "  You    cannot   Stir     abroad    but 

of  God,  they  convinced  the  inhabitants  of  the  *»"  unsettled  bonds. 

towns  on  their  line  of  march  that  they  had  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  iigo  is 

ceased  to  respect  the  Uws  of  man.     They  eon-  justified  by  the   professor   by  the   State- 

iidered  themselves  privileged  to  gratify  every     

wish  and  every  lust  as  it  arose.     They  recog-  •  "  History  of  Crime  in  England."  by  Luke 

Owen  Pike,  vol.  i.,  p.  104. 

*  "  L'Eglise  chrfiiienoe."    Paris.  1679.  pp.  t  SeeGraeti's"  Geachichteder  Juden,"  vol. 

337  and  256.  vi.,  p.  359. 
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ment  that  the  English  people  had  never  est  and  healthiest  of  communities,  yet  it 
invited  the  Jews  to  England.  I  fail  to  numbers  very  few  Jews — fewer  than 
perceive  how  this  plea  extenuates  the  Scotland.  Holland  is  passed  over  in 
guilt  of  the  banishment,  seeing  that  as  discreet  silence  ;  yet  in  this  prosperous 
"the  king's  chattels"  they  had  been  and  well-ordered  country  the  Jews  bear 
specially  assured  of  royal  protection;  as  largeaproportion  tothegeneral  popu- 
and,  as  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  proves  in  his  lation  as  in  Germany.  These  instances 
"  History  of  the  English  People,"  they  will  surely  suffice  to  show  that  the  prop- 
had,  at  all  events,  in  the  earlier  period  osilion  laid  down  by  Mr.  Goldwm 
of  their  settlement  been  beneficial  to  Smith  is  a  glaring  illustration  of  the 
the  nation  at  large.  Nor  does  a  word  logical  fallacy,  nctt  causa  pro  causd. 
of  sympathy  escape  the  writer  for  the  I  have  yet  to  advert  to  the  Judcopho- 
Jews  of  Spain,  who  endured  the  sore  bia  existing  among  certain  sections  of  the 
pang  of  banishment  rather  than  abandon  population  of  Germany.  Professor  G. 
their  faith,  in  a  far  different  spirit  Smith  traces  this,  antipathy  iq  the  re- 
does Prescott  write  of  this  exiraordi-  awakening  of  national  life.  Professor 
nary  act  of  self-devotion  by  a  whole  Mommsen,  who  assuredly  speaks  with 
people  for  conscience'  sake.  greater  authority  on  this  theme,  brands 
■'  They  were  to  go  forth  as  exiles  frum  the  it  as  "  a  monster  bred  of  national  feel- 
land  of  their  birth;  the  laud  where  all  whom  ing  run  wild"  (  '  eine  Missgeburt  des 
tbey  ever  loved  liad  lived  or  died;  the  land,  irrcgeleiteten  nationalen  Geftlhls").  The 
noisomuchoftlidradopiion.asofinheriunce:  sentiment  is  probably  due  to  a  variety 
which  had  been  the  home  ol  their  ancestors  lor  ,  i...  _  .  ■  ■  .  ■  .■' 
centuries,  and  with  whose  prosperity  and  glory  o^  causes.  When  cherished  by  the 
they  were  of  course  as  inlimaiely  associated  as  agnostiC  or  atheist,  it  may  probably  be 
was  any  ancient  Spaniard.  They  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Judaism  is 
cast  out  helpless  and  defenceless,  wiih  a  brand  the  archetvpe  of  the   religious  principle 

of  infamy  set  on  them,  amuniF  nations  who  had     „u;„v.    u„' .ki ti *i,.    i   —    -f 

always  hild  them  in  dirisioa  and  hatred.-*  ^*"*^*'   he    abhors.       Thus   the    Jew  of 
Germany  has,  in  our  day,  to  bear  the 

The  professor  is   altogether  at  fault  brunt  not  only  of  the  odium  theologUum, 

when  he    deals  with  contemporaneous  but  also  of  the  odium  anti-theolegtcum. 

history.     With  his  characteristic  love  of  But  there  is   also  the  economic  cause, 

paradox  he  lays  down  the  startling  prop-  The    bureaucrat     of     Germany    whose 

osition  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  any  salary  is  a  mere  pittance  :  the  Junker 

country  is  nearly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  who  regardscoramerceand  industry  with 

national  well-being.     I  may  at  once  re-  disdain,  and  who  eats  up  his  patrimony 

fer  to  the  instance  of  the  country  just  in  the  morning  of  life  ;  the  small  trader 

named,  and  inquire  whether  it   is  not  who,  through  lack  of  energj-  and  indus- 

notonous   that  Spain  even  to  this  day  try.  misses   his  chance  —  all   these  are 

suffers  from  the  loss  of  the  intelligence,  fiikd  with  envy  at  the  Jew,  who  by  his 

mechanical  skill,  and  general  resources  self-denying  thrift  when  young,  his  in- 

of  Its  Jewish  subjects.      Hence,  those  exhaustible    energy,   his     capacity    for 

statesmen  most  solicitous  for  its  welfare  work,  and  his  commercial  skill,  achieves 

are  now  promoting  the  re-introduction  success,  and  is  enabled  in  the  evening 

of  the  Hebrew  element  into  the  Penin-  of  life  to  live  on  a  scale  of  luxury  which 

sula.     It  is  quite  true  that  our  people  to  them  is  unattainable.     Now,    I  will 

abound  m  Hungary.     But  we  have  yet  readily  admit  that  the  Jews  of  Germany 

to  learn  that  the  Transleithan  monarchy  {and  possibly  of  other  countries)  are  not 

is  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  caused  by  free  from  a  certain  love  of  ostentation 

Its   Jewish   inhabitants.      On  the  con-  and    fondness    for    superfluous  finery, 

trary,  Franz    von    LSherf    states   that.  Yet   purse-pride   and    money -arrogance 

without   them,  landed  property  would  are  characteristics  of    the  parvenu    of 

be  entirely  depreciated  in  value  and  in-  every  creed, whether  he  be  a  Sir  Gorgius 

dustry  paralyzed.      Ireland,  unhappily,  Midas  or  a  gentleman  of  Semitic  extrac- 

cannot  be  described  as  one  of  the  sound-  tion.     It  takes  lime  for  the  gold  fresh 

,  _          .   .,„    J.      ~     J  ,    ,_  „    „     T  from  the  fiery  furnace  of  success  to  quiet 

ii.p.i^r         f*«J"'""»»"<''»»>«='l».'™'-  down  to  the  sober  beauty  of  wWV^r.     It 

'+  "DieMagyaren  und  andre  Ungara,"  p.  would,  however,  be  a  monstrous  injus- 

30I.                                                            .  tice  to  asseit  that  it  is  only  in  the  race 
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for  wealth  that  the  Jew  seeks  to  com-  of  the  barbarities  recently  inflicted  by 
pete  with  his  Christian  neighbor.  The  an  infuriated  mob  upon  an  unoffending 
most  rabid  Jud£Ophobe  will  readily  ad-  population.  I  would  fain  not  dwell  at 
mit  that  there  is  hardly  one  small  town  length  upon,  and  yet  cannot  pass  over 
in  Germany  without  its  Jewish  physi-  in  silence,  the  heart-rending  atrocities 
cian,  and  that  there  is  no  university  enacted,  between  April  and  July  last,  in 
which  has  not  more  than  its  due  pro-  Kieff,  Elizabethgrad,  Ekaterinoslaw, 
portion  of  professorial  chairs  c-cupied  Alexanderowsk,  and  numerous  other 
by  Hebrews.  Nor  can  he  deny  the  ser-  towns  and  villages,  when  defenceless 
vices  rendered  by  that  nigh-minded  poli-  men  were  killed  or  dangerously  wound- 
tician  Lasker,  the  value  of  the  contribu-  ed,  tender  women  outraged  by  vile 
tions  of  Traube  to  medical  science,  the  ruffians,  infants  flung  from  the  casements 
importance  of  the  studies  of  Benfey,  one  into  the  streets  below.  In  Kieff  twenty- 
of  Germany's  best  Sanskrit  scholars,  and  two  married  women  and  three  maidens 
the  profound  learning  of  such  men  as  were  dishonored  by  savage  troops  ;  ten 
Bemays,  Stetnthal,  and  Lazarus.  The  women  died  from  the  effects  of  fright 
solution  of  the  Jewish  question  in  Ger-  and  outrage  ;  four  men  were  killed.  At 
many  may  then  with  safety  be  left  to  be  Smieta  twelve  men  were  killed,  and 
worked  out  by  the  intelligence  and  good  twenty-two  wounded.  In  Elizabethgrad 
sense  of  the  men  of  li^ht  and  leading  whole  streets  of  houses  in  the  Jewish 
among  the  great  Teutonic  nation.  The  quarter  were  literally  razed  to  the 
Christian,  finding  that  the  Jew  has  ground,  all  the  Jewish  residences  were 
gained  his  position  by  his  superior  dili-  sacked,  all  the  shops  plundered  :  and 
gence,  skill,  and  energy,  will,  instead  of  these  scenes  were  repeated  throughout  a 
sneering  at  work  and  trade,  seek  to  great  pattof  the  townsof  Southern  Rus- 
labor  with  equal  diligence,  equal  skill,  sia  where  Jews  reside.  But  a  few  weeks 
and  equal  energy,  and  while  competing  since  the  riots  were  renewed  in  Balbiri- 
with  him  in  every  field,  commercial,  pro-  shok,  in  the  government  of  Suwolk.  Dur- 
fesstonal,  and  political,  will  yet  live  with  ing  these  one  man  was  killed  and  twenty 
him  (as  is  happily  the  case  in  England,  seriously  wounded  ;  the  synagogue  and 
France,  Austria,  and  Holland)  on  terms  school  were  demolished  ;  shops  de- 
of  amity  and  good  fellow-citizenship,  stroyed  and  pillaged.*  In  fact,  the 
And  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  various  riots  were  accompanied  by  mur- 
when  Germany  will  regard  the  Jew-bait-  ders,  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural,  by  an 
ing  as  a  hideous  nightmare,  which,  dur-  utter  disregard  for  sex  and  age,  by  such 
ing  a  period  of  political  dentition,  dis-  abominable  acts  of  lust  and  lawlessness 
turbed  her  for  a  brief  while  ;  when  she  that  I  am  justified  in  regarding  them  as 
will  subscribe  to  the  scathing  verdict  a  counterpart  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities. 
passed  upon  it  by  her  future  emperor,  Nor  can  these  barbarous  persecutions 
that  it  is  a  blot  and  stain  upon  the  nine-  be  considered  as  only  local  outbreaks, 
teen th  century.  The  Hebrews  resvlent  in  Western  Rus- 
But  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  sia  have  also,  suffered  from  the  whole- 
equal  hopefulness  concerning  the  anti-  sale  burning  of  their  houses  and  prop- 
Jewish  agitation  which  during  the  past  erty,  the  work  of  incendiaries.  In 
seven  months  has  been  raging  in  Rus-  Minsk  nearly  8000  inhabitants  have  lost 
sia.  Adverting  to  the  persecutions  their  all.  In  Koretz  thirty  people  per- 
which  the  hapless  Jews  endured  in  Eng-  ished  in  the  flames,  and  800  families 
land  and  Spain  during  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been  rendered  homeless.  The  ex- 
Mr.  Goldwtn  Smith  says  complacently,  tent  of  misery  caused  by  these  disasters 
"  All  these  horrors  now  belong  com-  cannot  easily  be  gauged.  Newspapers 
pletely  to  the  past."  Would  that  it  and  private  correspondents  tell  us  of  the 
were  so  !  Some  few  scanty  notices  misery  endured  by  many  thousands  of 
have  occasionally  appeared  in  the  public  families  during  the  summer  months  in 
press  respecting  certain  outrages  perpe-  consequence  of  the  want  of  food,  cloth- 

trated  upon  the  Jews  of  Southern  Rus-     ■  .  _. — r ; r T 7, .  ,    _ 

u  1  T     _     "^   .   -      ..     .  ..                    1  "  Tlie  above  (acts  have  been  collected  from 

Bia.     But  I  am  certain  that  the  general  (^^  ^p„^  ;„  ^^e  daily  and  Jewish  oewspapers, 

public  has  but  the  dimmest  conception,  and  are  corroborated  by  privalelcLtera  received 

if  any,  of  the  magnitude  and  intensity  from  trustworthy  correapondents. 
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ing,  and  shelter.  What,  then,  will  be  hawkers,  and  money-lenders.  Among 
their  sufferings  during  the  rigors  of  a  five  hundred  refugees  from  firody  who 
Russian  winter  ?  Authentic  information  recently  passed  throup;h  Liverpool  on 
has  been  received  from  an  eye-witness,  their  way  to  the  United  States,  there 
now  in  London,  that  at  a  short  distance  was  not  a  single  money-lender.  The 
from  the  Russian  frontier,  in  Austrian  majority  of  them  were  blacksmiths,  • 
Brody,  10,000  refugees  are  now,  as  I  bricklayers,  masons,  joiners,  saddlers, 
write,  huddled  in  cellars  and  in  the  tinkers,  locksmiths,  plumbers,  painters, 
snow-covered  streets,  imploring  to  be  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  agricultural 
sent  to  more  hospitable  lands.  The  laborers  ;  about  twenty  per  cent  were 
Jews  of  Great  Britain  and  other  coun-  petty  traders,  and  ten  per  cent  broken- 
tries  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be-  down  shopkeepers  and  merchants  who 
stirred  themselves  to  relieve  theiinmedi-  had  lost  their  M.*  NearGulaipol  there 
ate  necessities  of  the  victims  ;  but  all  is  a  Jewish  agricultural  colony  compris- 
efforts  are  insignificant  in  the  face  of  ing  about  five  hundred  families ;  and 
such  gigantic  evils,  though  in  this  work  though  these  poor  tillers  of  the  soil 
they  have  been  and  are  still  being  hu-  could  surely  not  be  charged  with  ex- 
mauely  aided  by  their  Christian  brcth-  ploitation,  yet  they  were  not  allowed  to 
ren.  This,  however,  is  but  a  mere  tcm-  escape  unscathed.f  At  Kischinew  (the 
porary  palliative.  The  condition  of  the  principal  town  of  Bessarabia)  there  is  a 
Jews  of  Russia  is  still  grave  in  the  ex-  flourishing  trade  school,  where  Hebrew 
treme,  as  they  are  in  continual  appre-  lads  are  trained  to  be  carpenters,  black- 
hension  of  a  recurrence  of  these  out-  smiths,  machinists,  and  cabinet-makers, 
rages.  We  will  not,  we  cannot,  but  be-  Russia  has  its  Drassey  in  the  Israelite 
lieve  that  the  Russian  Government  re-  Poliakoff,  the  well-known  railway  con- 
gards  these  riots  with  disapproval.  In-  tractor  ;  its  Titus  Salt  in  the  Jew  Brod- 
deed,  in  many  instances  the  ringleaders  sky,  the  largest  cultivatorof  the  beetroot 
have  been  punished,  and  Commissions  and  the  largest  sugar  refiner.  Such  men 
have  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
origin  of  the  outbreaks,  which  those  best  stimulate  industrial  energy, 
acquainted  with  the  subject  believe  to  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  Jews 
be  due  to  the  restrictive  laws  and  Icgis-  of  Russia  are  immaculate,  that  instances 
lative  disabilities  that  make  the  Jews  as  do  not  occur  in  which  they  seek  to  evade 
Pariahs  and  targets  for  every  manner  of  the  restrictive  laws  which  hamper  them 
insult  and  injury.  on  all  sides.  In  1846,  when  stringent 
As  might  havebeenanticipated,  apor-  ukases  had  been  issued  against  them, 
tion  of  the  Russian  press  has  defended  Sir  Moses  Montefiorewentto  St.  Peters- 
these  persecutions  on  the  ground  that  burg  and  besought  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
the  Jews  ply  trades  injurious  to  the  rest  to  extend  to  them  the  Imperial  protec- 
of  the  population.  The  value  of  this  tion.  "  They  shall  have  it  if  they  re- 
defence  might  easily  be  tested  by  a  refer-  semble  you,"  was  the  Czar's  character- 
ence  to  statistics.  It  is  well  known  that  istic  reply.  Can  it  be  expected  that  a 
in  many  of  the  provinces  of  Central  Rus-  people  exposed  to  every  kind  of  degrada- 
sia  Jews  arc  not  allowed  to  settle.  Yet  tion  for  centuries  can  grow  in  a  day  or 
it  win  be  found  that,  for  example,  even  in  a  generation  into  a  community 
among  the  Mujiks  in  the  government  of  of  Montefiores  ? 

Suratow,  where  there  are  only  sixty-four  The  wretched  condition  of  the  Jewish 

Jews  among  a  population  of  1.725,478,  population  of  Russia,  numbering  above 

there  is  no  less  wretchedness,  no  less  three  million  souls,  and  the  inability  of 

dram-drinking,  than  in  the  provinces  of  their  brethren  here  and  throughout  Eu- 

Grodno  and  Mohilcw,  where  the   Jews  rope  to  help  them  efficiently,  is  a  strik- 

form  respectively  thirteen  and  fifteen  per  ing  commentary  on  the  powerful  politi- 

cent  of  the  entire   population.*    It  is  cal  influence   with   which  the  Jews  of 

quite  contrary  to  fact  to  state  that  the     

J«*s  of  Russia  are  exclusively  pedlers,  ,  ^^^.,^  c*™„,vi,  November  .1.  1881. 
— "                                                                 '  f  An  iDteresting  account  of  this  colnny  is 

given  in  ibe  Jtwii A  (Kor/rfof  Septeml>er  i6and 

33,  iSSi. 
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Europe  are  credited  in  certain  quaitets.  that  every  right-minded  Englishman  will 
We  can  only  appeal  to  the  sense  of  jus-  indignantly  repudiate  such  an  assertion, 
tice  and  humanity  which  we  hope  ani-  How  was  the  great  heart  of  Britain 
nates  the  Russian  Government,  and  stirred  to  its  depth,  when  our  present 
without  which  it  can  never  aspire  to  prime  minister  recounted  the  suReiings 
maintain  a  position  in  the  concert  of  of  the  Neapolitan  prisoners  and  the 
civilized  States.  We  can  only  implore  woes  of  the  Bulgarian  victims  !  Surety 
the  Czar  to  abrogate  every  restrictive  her  sorrow  and  sympathy  will  be  none 
measure  by  which  his  loyal  Jewish  sub-  the  less  keen  because  the  ruin  and  dis- 
jects are  hampered,  to  repeal  every  op-  honor,  the  misery  and  the  terror,  have 
pressive  law  which  interferes  with  the  now  fallen  upon  the  Jew  !  Among  the 
freedom  of  domicile  and  hinders  them  noblest  qualities  of  England  is  her  in- 
from  earning  an  honest  subsistence.  We  tense  love  of  fair  play,  the  generosity 
can  but  call  upon  our  own  countrymen  with  which  she  has  ever  championed  the 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  Kussia.  cause  of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed 
The  Russian  people  is  powerfully  swayed  of  every  race  and  creed.  And  this 
by  the  utterances  of  free  England,  may  be  averred  without  exaggeration, 
Only  a  few  weeks  since,  the  Nouve  that  no  community  has  ever  stood  in 
fVfmya  reproduced  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  greater  need  of  sympathy  and  justice 
view  of  the  Jewish  question,  and  pointed  than  the  poor,  downtrodden,  panic- 
out  exultingly  that  England  shared  its  stricken,  helpless  Jews  of  Russia. — The 
anti-Jewish  proclivities.     1   am  certain  Nineteenth  Century. 


WORDS  OF  WISDOM  FROM  GOETHE. 

RULE   OF    LIFE. 

M'ouLDST  thou  be  a  happy  liver, 

Let  the  past  be  past  for  ever  ! 

Fret  not,  when  prigs  and  pedants  bore  you  ; 

Enjoy  the  good  that's  set  before  you  ; 

But  chiefly  hale  no  man  ;   the  rest 

Leave  thou  to  God,  who  knows  what's  best. 

LIFE   THE   SCHOOL   OF   MANHOOD. 

A  noble  man  may  to  a  narrow  sphere 
<  Not  owe  his  training.     In  his  country  he 
And  in  the  world  must  leam  to  be  at  home, 
And  bear  both  praise  and  blame,  and  by  long  proof 
Of  contest  and  collision  nicely  know 
Himself  and  others, — not  in  solitude. 
Cradling  his  soul  in  dreams  of  fair  conceit. 
A  foe  will  not,  a  true  friend  dare  not,  spare  him  ; 
And  thus  in  strife  of  well-tried  powers  he  grows. 
Feels  what  he  is,  and  feels^himself  a  man. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  MEN. 

No  man  fears  men,  but  he  who  knows  them  not ; 
And  he  who  shuns  them  may  not  hope  to  know  them. 

THE    WISDOM   OF   LIFE. 

Use  well  the  moment  ;   what  the  hour 
Brings  for  thy  use  is  in  thy  power  ; 
And  what  thou  best  canst  understand, 
Is  just  the  thing  lies  nearest  to  thy  hand. 
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PATIENCE. 


Kay,  don't  lose  heart ;  small  men  and  mighty  nations, 
Have  learned  a  great  deal  when  they  practise  patience. 


Would  you  tell  lies  to  cheat  the  people  ?    No  ! 
I'm  a  plain  man,  and  tell  you  plainly — No  ! 
But  if  you  will  tell  lies,  cut   a  broad  slice 
With  a  free  hand,  and  don't  be  over-nice ! 

tAe  ,golden  age. 

My  friend,  your  golden  age  is  gone. 

But  good  men  still  can  bring  it  back  again  ; 

Kather,  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I'll  say 

The  golden  age  of  which  the  poet  sings 

In  flattering  phrase,  this  age  at  no  time  was 

On  Earth  one  whit  more  than  it  is  to-day ; 

And.  if  it  ever  was,  'twas  only  so. 

As  all  good  men  can  bring  it  back  to-morrow. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

'Tis  no  doubt  pleasant 
Ourselves  with  our  own  selves  to  occupy. 
Were  but  the  profit  equal  to  the  pleasure. 
Inwardly  no  man  can  his  inmost  self 
Discern  ;   the  gauge  that  from  himself  he  takes 
Measures  him  now  too  small,  and  now  too  great. 
Only  in  man  man  knows  himself,  and  only 
Life  teaches  each  man  what  each  man  is  worth. 

QUARRELS. 

who  owns  the  coolest  head 

GOOD  SOCIETY. 

What  means  this  rabble  of  low  people  here — 

Quack  doctor,  juggler,  beggar,  gondolier? 

Hast  seen  no  good  society,  that  you 

Should  waste  good  verse  on  such  uncultured  crew  ? 

Poet 
Oh  yes  !   your  good  society,  in  the  mint 

Of  courts  'tis  coined,  and  very  well  I  know  it ; 
So  fine  and  featureless,  it  leaves  no  hint 

For  smallest  touch  of  nature  to  a  poet. 

SELF-LIMITATIOK. 

The  smallest  man  may  be  complete,  if  he  confine  his  activity  within  the  nat- 
ural range  of  his  capacities  and  dexterities  ;  but  even  superior  talents  will  be 
obscured,  defeated,  and  destroyed,  if  this  indispensable  instmct  of  self- limitation 
is  wanting.  Mistakes  arising  from  this  defect  will  come  more  and  more  to  the 
front  in  modem  times  ;  for  who  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  age, 
living  under  the  stimulus  of  a  constant  high  pressure,  and  the  excitement  of  a 
hot-spurred  progression  ? 
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THE    WORLD,    AND  HOW   TO   USE    IT. 

Live  with  the  world  whoso  has  nerve 
To  make  the  world  his  purpose  serve ; 
But,  if  you  leave  your  lofty  level 
To  do  ^e  world's  vile  command, 
Yoa  were  as  well  to  let  the  devil 
Keep  all  your  gear  in  hand. 

CONSCIENCB  AND    ACTION. 

The  man  of  action  has  no  conscience  tn  the  moment  of  action  ;   o 
server  passes  a  severe  judgment. 

PROPHETS. 

Who  spouts  his  message  to  the  wilderness 
Lightens  his  soul,  and  feels  one  hurden  less  : 
But  to  the  people  preach,  and  you  will  find 
They'll  pay  you  back  wiUi  thanks  ill  to  your  mind. 

MONUMENTS. 

The  marble  bears  his  name,  and  tells  his  story. 
But  you'll  forgive  me,  if  I  hint  the  trath  : 
You  gild  the  monument  in  honest  sooth. 
Not  for  bis  honor,  but  for  your  own  glory. 


Envy  must  be ;  e'en  let  her  feed  her  grudge  ! 
Truth  will  shine  out,  when  time  shall  be  the  judge; 
'Tis  an  old  use  that  hath  been,  and  will  be. 
That  where  the  sun  his  liberal  light  may  throw, 
The  heat  comes  with  it,  and  the  grass  will  grow. 


Who  may  be  proud  ?  the  young  :   for  why  ?  the  pride 
Of  life  is  theirs,  and  Time  is  on  their  side. 

DIVIDE  ET   UIPERA. 

Divide  and  rule,  the  politician  cries  ; 
Unite  and  lead,  is  watchword  of  the  wise. 

SLANDER. 

Go  north  and  south  on  German  ground, 

Eastward  and  westward  wander. 
Two  nasty  things  you'll  find  abound — 

Tobacco-smoke,  and  slander. 


Your  lazy  loon,  if  dainty  pigeons 
Up  to  his  mouth  well  roasted  flew. 
Me  would  not  taste  them,  no,  not  he. 
Unless  well  carved  and  served  up  too  ! 
New  Suirs.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  a  14 
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PERVERSITY. 

An  ill-starred  devil  is  the  man, 
Who  will  Dot  do  the  thing  he  can  ; 
And  what  he  can't,  with  blind  ambition 
Will  do,  and  works  his  own  perdition. 


To-day,  to-day,  only  show  valiant  face, 

And  you  have  gained  a  hundred  days  of  grace. 

SOLITUDE    AND   SOCIETY. 


In  still  retreat  a  thoughtful  talent  thrives, 
But  in  the  stream  and  current  of  the  world 
The  character  grows  strong. 


Your  purpose  told  to  others,  is  your  own 
No  longer ;  with  your  will  once  set  at  large 
Blind  accident  will  sport.  Who  would  command 
Mankind  must  hold  them  fast  by  swift  surprise. 
Nay,  more ;  even  with  the  strongest  will  we  fail 
To  do  great  things,  crossed  by  a  thousand  wills 
With  petty  contradiction. 


Every  one  who  knows  to  use  the  wealth  which  he  possesses,  has  enough  :   to 
be  wealthy  is  a  cumbrous  business,  unless  you  know  how  to  use  your  resources. 


There  is  a  universe  within. 
The  world  we  call  the  soul,  the  mind  : 
And  in  that  world  what  best  we  find 
We  stammer  forth,  and  think  no  sin 
To  call  it  God,  and  out  God,  and 
Give  heaven  and  earth  into  His  hand. 
And  fear  His  power,  and  search  His  plan 
Darkly,  and  love  Him,  when  we  can. 

THE   INFINITE. 

Wouldst  thou  with  thy  bounded  sight 
Make  survey  of  the  Infinite, 
Look  right  and  left,  and  everywhere. 
Into  the  finite— you'll  find  it  there. 


The  Pater  rtester  is  a  goodly  prayer, 

That  helped  poor  sinners  out  of  many  a  scrape  : 

And  if  one  prays  it  noster  Pater, 

Well,  let  it  help  him  in  that  shape ! 
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Man  was  not  bom  to  say — /  will  he  fret ; 
No  higher  good  a  noble  man  may  wish. 
Than  with  a  loyal  heart  to  serve  a  prince 
Whom  be  respects  and  honors. 

OBEDIENCE. 

A  noble  master  all  may  well  obey 

Whose  word  convinces,  where  his  will  commands. 

ORIGINALITY. 

You're  a  disciple  of  no  school. 

And  own  no  living  master's  rule ; 

Nor  have  dead  men  in  Greece  or  Rome 

Taught  you  things  better  teamed  at  home ; 

This  means,  if  I  am  not  mistaking — 

You're  a  prime  fool  of  your  own  making. 


No  !  such  a  God  my  worship  may  not  win. 
Who  lets  the  world  about  his  finger  spin 
A  thing  extern  :  my  God  must  rule  within, 
And  whom  I  own  for  Father,  God,  Creator, 
Holds  nature  in  himself,  himself  in  nature  : 
And  in  his  kindly  arms  embraced,  the  Whole 
Doth  live  and  move  by  his  pervading  soul. 

THE  DIVINE   PROCEDURE. 

How  ? — when  ? — and  where  ? — the  gods  give  no  reply  ; 
What  they  will  do,  they  do  :   nor  heed  your  Why  ? 

THE    BIBLE. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Bible  will  always  appear  to  us  more  beautiful,  the  more 
it  is  understood — that  is  to  say,  the  more  we  comprehend  that  every  word  in  it 
which  we  take  up  in  its  universal  significance,  and  apply  to  our  own  case,  had 
always  an  immediate  and  peculiar  application  connected  with  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  it  arose. 


That  which  in  the  enterprises  of  human  beings  transcends  all  calculation,  and' 
which  is  apt  to  show  its  power  most  precisely  when  human  nature  is  lifting  itself 
most  proudly — what  men  call  chance — this  is  just  God,  who  in  this  incompre- 
hensible way  invades  our  little  sphere  with  His  omnipotence,  and  disturbs  our 
grandest  plans,  by  the  intrusion  of  what  to  us  is  a  mere  trifle,  but  to  Him  is  part 
of  an  all-embracing  bond. 

GENUS   IRRtTABILE  VATUM. 

I  know  hiro  well ;  not  hard  is  he  to  know, 
Too  proud  to  mask  himself.     You  see  him  sink 
Into  himself,  as  if  he  held  the  world 
In  his  sole  bosom,  in  himself  complete 
A  compact  world,  and  all  around  him  else 
Vanished  in  blank  indifference.     It  may  rise 
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Or  fall  or  float  at  laige,  no  whit  cares  he — 

When  lo  !  all  in  a  minute,  as  when  a  mine 

Fires  at  a  spark,  at  touch  of  joy  or  sorrow, 

Anger  or  whim,  he  breaks  into  a  flame : 

And  then  what  he  would  grasp  must  own  his  hold. 

And  all  things  be  that  he  thinks  ought  to  be, 

And  in  a  moment  to  his  wish  must  rise 

What  for  long  years  in  the  slow  womb  of  time 

Needs  silent  preparation.     From  himself, 

He  with  ingenious  wilfulness  demands 

The  impossible,  that  he  may  have  a  tight 

To  ask  the  same  from  others.     He  would  bind 

The  two  ends  of  all  things  with  hasty  bond 

In  his  soul,  a  task  which  in  a  million  men 

One  may  achieve~and  he  is  not  the  man  ; 

But,  clutching  madly  at  the  stars,  he  falls 

Back  to  the  earth,  no  bigger  than  before. 


When  the  eternal 
Father  of  gods  and  men 
Soweth  with  kindly  hand 
Forth  from  the  rolling  clouds 
Lightnings  of  blessing 
Over  the  fields  of  Earth, 
Humbly,  then,  I  the  last 
Hem  of  his  garment  kiss, 
With  the  love  and  the  fear 
Of  a  child  in  my  breast. 

For  with  the  gods 

May  no  son  of  man  compare : 

If  upward  he  soareth. 

Touching  with  head  sublime 

Stars  that  eternal  shine. 

Nowhere  he  finds  there 

Place  for  his  foot  to  Stand, 

And  with  him  freely 

Sport  there  the  birds  and  clouds. 

When  he  with  strong 

And  marrowy  bones  stands 

On  the  well-grounded 

Base  of  the  solid  earth, 

Not  even  then 

He  dares  with  the  oak  compare. 

Or  with  the  vine 

That  clambers  around  its  trunk. 

Say  what  distinguisheth 
Gods  from  the  sons  of  men  ? 
They  are  as  waves 
That  rotling-on  waves  flow 
In  an  eternal  stream  : 
Us  the  wave  lifteth. 
Us  the  wave  whelmeth. 
And  we  are  seen  no  more. 
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Small  is  the  ling 

That  claspeth  our  life  round ; 

And  generations 

On  generations 

Coming  and  going, 

Add  link  to  link 

Of  an  infinite  chain. 

THE   VOCATION   OF   MAN. 

Noble  be  man, 
Friendly  and  good, 
For  goodness  alone 
Stamps  him  diverse 
From  all  the  creatures 
That  walk  the  earth. 

Hail  to  the  unknown 
Mightier  beings 
Whom  we  anticipate  I 
What  in  the  human 
Typed  wc  behold 
Leads  to  a  faith 
In  the  primal  Divine. 

For  Nature  knows 

No  feeling  for  man  ; 

The  Eun  doth  shine 

On  the  bad  and  the  good ; 

On  fair  and  on  foul  , 

With  indifferent  eye 

Look  moon  and  stars. 

Wind  and  water. 
Thunder  and  hail. 
Rush  on  their  path. 
And  with  hasty  clutch 
They  seize  as  they  pass 
This  one  and  that. 

Even  BO  Fortunk 
Blindly  seizes 
Now  the  light  locks 
Of  innocent  boyhood. 
Now  the  bald  crown 
Of  the  hoary  offender. 

Bound  by  eternal 
All-embracing 
Iron  decrees, 
We  must  accomplish 
Each  man  his  fated 
Circle  of  being. 

But  in  the  human 

Range  of  his  action 

Man,  like  a  god. 

Hay  achieve  the  impossible ; 
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He  distinguishes, 
Chooses  and  judges, 
And  gives  to  the  moment 
The  stamp  of  endurance. 

He  alone 

Rewardeth  the  good, 
Chastiseth  the  bad. 
And  all  extravagant 
Kandom  endeavors 
Binds  with  the  bond 
Of  a  common  design. 

And  we  wisely 
Adore  the  Immortals, 
Deeming  them  brothered 
With  what  is  most  human. 
In  the  great  cosmos. 
Willing  and  working 
What  in  their  small  lives 
Men  may  achieve. 

The  noble  man 

fie  friendly  and  good. 

Shaping  unwearied 

The  useful,  the  right. 

Planting  before  us 

A  sensible  type 

Of  those  beings  unseen 

Whom  by  faith  we  divine ! 

Blaekwood's  Magtuine. 


GEORGE  COLHAN,  ELDER  AND  YOUNGER. 

BY   U.  BARTOR   BAKER. 

'  1  HAVE  met  Geoi^  Colman  occa-  Colman  a  whole  regiment  of  A^A/ (V"*"" 
slonally,  and  thought  him  extremely  try,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment." 
pleasant  and  convivial.  Sheridan's  So  wrote  Byron  of  the  younger  Colman, 
humor,  or  rather  wit,  was  always  satur-  whose  wit,  however,  was  hereditary  ; 
nine,  and  sometimes  savage  ;  he  never  for  there  was  a  certain  George  Colman 
laughed  (at  least,  that  /  saw — and  I  the  elder,  the  author  of  the  best  comedy, 
watched  him),  but  Colman  did.  If  I  after  the  School  for  Scandal,  of  the  sec- 
had  to  choose,  and  could  not  have  both  ond  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of 
at  a  time,  I  should  say,  '  Let  me  begin  whom  we  must  first  give  some  account, 
the  evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  He  was  bom  in  1733.  His  father, 
with  Colman.'  Sheridan  for  dinner,  Francis  Colman,  was  minister  at  Vienna 
Colman  for  supper ;  Sheridan  for  claret  in  the  reign  of  the  First  George,  and 
or  port,  but  Colman  for  everything,  from  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Florence 
the  Madeira  and  champagne  at  dinner,  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth.  He  sur- 
the  claret,  with  a  layer  of  port  between  vived  that  event  only  one  year.  He  ap- 
the  glasses,  up  to  the  punch  of  the  night,  pears  to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  pol- 
and  down  to  the  grog  or  gin  and  water  ished  manners,  and  contemporaries 
of  daybreak  ;  all  these  I  have  threaded  speak  highly  of  his  affability  and  his  fine 
with  both  the  same.  Sheridan  was  a  taste  in  music,  literature,  and  the  drama, 
grenadier  company  of  life  guards,  but  The  orphan  boy  was  now  adopted  by  the 
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famous  William  Puheney,  who  had  mar-  dissertation  on  cramp.  Still  not  quite 
lied  Mrs.  Colman's  sister.  Scandal  im-  satisfied,  he  waited  upon  the  dean,  who 
puted  this  benevolence  to  a  paternal  informed  him  that  his  son  had  certainly 
instead  of  to  an  avuncular  affection,  and  attended  divine  worship  that  morning. 
George  considered  it  necessary,  in  a  1'his  information  completely  dissipated 
fragment  of  autabio!;;raphy,  many  years  his  doubts,  and,  very  much  ashamed  of 
afterward,  to  take  up  the  imputation,  having  wronged  so  studious  a  young 
and  to  demonstrate  that,  as  his  mother  man,  he  made  him  a  handsome  present 
had  resided  in  Florence  four  or  five  and  departed!  Bonnell  was  no  more 
years  previous  to  his  birth,  and  as  his  diligent  in  his  literary  undertakings  than 
uncle  during  that  period  had  not  quitted  he  had  been  in  his  graver  studies,  and 
England,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  when  it  was  his  turn  to  supply  the  num- 
relationship  could  exist.  The  truth  or  ber  of  the  Connoisseur  he  was  seldom 
falsehood  of  such  a  report  matters  very  ready.  Frequently,  when  Colman  called 
little  now,  and  the  old  scandal  was  upon  him  for  the  copy  of  the  essay  that 
scarcely  worth  repeating.  George  was  was  to  appear  the  next  morning,  not 
sent  to  Westminster,  and  was  afterward  even  ihe  subject  had  been  thought  of. 
entered  as  a  student  at  Oxford,  in  1751.  "Sit  down,  Colman,"  he  would  say; 
On  January  30th,  1754,  he,  in  con-  "  we  must  give  the  blockheads  some- 
junction  with  Bonnell  Thornton,  started  thing;"  and  while  his  collaborateur 
the  Connoisseur,  a  periodical  after  the  was  scribbling  away  in  desperation,  he 
style  of  the  Speetator.  Thornton  bad  would  walk  up  and  down  the  room  sip- 
been  his  chum  both  at  school  and  col-  ping  brandy  and  water,  taking  snuff,  but 
lege.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  apothe-  never  tioubling  himself  to  oSer  a  sug- 
caty  of  Maiden  Lane,  and  was  intended  gestion,  except  to  bid  his  friend  write 
for  a  doctor,  but  neither  work  nor  appli-  away.  For  those  who  love  to  catch 
cation  of  any  kind  being  to  his  taste,  he  glimpses  of  the  time — in  its  habit  as  it 
set  up  for  a  wit  and  a  scribbler.  A  story  lived — of  its  manners,  follies,  modes  of 
that  has  furnished  more  than  one  thought,  there  is  still  pleasant  reading  to 
dramatist  with  a  situation  more  comic  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Cf>«nin^»»r. 
than  probable,  is  related  as  a  fact  in  Goldsmith  highly  praised  it  in  the 
connection  with  this  young  scapegrace.  Monthly  Review.  "He  is  the  first 
One  night,  while  he  was  supposed  to  be  writer,"  says  the  doctor,  "  since  Bicker- 
studying  hard  at  Christ  Church,  upon  staff,  who  has  been  perfectly  satirical, 
entering  the  boxes  of  Drury  Lane  he  yet  perfectly  good-natured ;  and  who 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  his  fa-  never,  for  the  sake  of  declamation, 
ther.  After  eyeing  him  for  a  moment,  the  represents  simple  folly  as  absolutely 
old  gentleman  proceeded  to  express  his  criminal.  He  has  solidity  to  please  the 
indignation  at  the  rencontre  in  very  grave,  and  humor  and  wit  to  allure  the 
strong  terms.     Knowing  the  stem  tem-  gay." 

per  of  his  parent,  and  fearing  that  some  At  the  desire  of  his  uncle  Pulteney, 
pecuniary  inconvenience  might  result  to  Colman  selected  the  law  as  a  profes- 
bim  from  this  escapade,  he,  with  the  sion  ;  but  he  had  no  more  love  for  Black- 
cool  effrontery  of  a  comedy  hero,  as-  stone  than  had  Thornton  for  Galen,  and 
sured  his  interiocutor  that  he  was  mis-  was  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
taken  in  supposing  him  to  be  his  son,  theatres  and  coffee-houses  than  in  his 
and  upon  the  father  persisting,  assumed  chambers  poring  over  parchment  and 
a  tone  of  highly  offended  dignity,  ob-  leather.  Pulteney,  who  was  now  Earl 
jur^ted  "old  Wigsby's"  impudence,  of  Bath,  was  continually  writing  him  let- 
and  quitted  the  box.  He  now  rushed  ters  upon  the  subject,  "  When  you  take 
away  to  a  livery-keeper,  hired  a  post  your  bachelor's  degree,"  he  says  in  one, 
chaise,  dashed  off  to  Oxford  as  fast  as  "I  promise  to  take  you  from  the  uni- 
horses  could  take  him,  and  arrived  there  versity  and  place  you  in  some  chambers 
in  time  for  chapel  the  next  morning,  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  society  you 
When,  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  the  have  been  sometime  a  member.  When 
elder  Thornton  arrived,  he  found  young  you  are  there,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  1 
Hopeful  in  morning  gown  and  slippers,  will  have  you  closely  watched,  and  be 
surrounded  by  medical  works,  writing  a  constantly  informed  how  you  employ 
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your  time,  I  must  have  no  running  to  Lord  Trinket,  and  Lady  Freclove  were 
playhouses  or  other  places  of  public  borrowed  from  "Tom  Jones,"  but 
diversion  ;  but  your  whole  time  must  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakley  and  the  Major  are 
given  up  to  attend  the  courts  of  West-  original  creations.  Probably  the  absurd 
minster  Hall  during  their  sittings  in  the  side  of  jealousy  has  never  been  more 
mornings,  and  your  evenings  must  be  felicitously  ridiculed  than  in  the  best 
employed  at  home  in  your  own  cham-  scenes  of  this  comedy  ;  but  it  appears 
bers  in  assiduous  application  and  study,  to  have  gone  through  much  revision, 
until  you  have  fitted  yourself  to  make  a  pruning,  and  condensation  from  the 
figure  at  the  bar."  manager's  pen  before  it  assumed  its 
Colman  tookhis  M.A.  degree  in  1758,  present  shape.  Garrick  himself  played 
after  which  he  quitted  the  university  Oakley,  but  he  was  not  much  at  home 
and  went  on  circuit.  The  only  incident  in  the  part,  and  its  success  on  the  first 
connected  with  his  very  brief  legal  career  night,  which  during  the  earlier  part  of 
which  has  been  recorded  is  his  saving  the  performance  seemed  rather  doubtful, 
two  scoundrels  from  being  hanged  at  was  ascribed  entirely  to  Mrs.  Pritchard's 
Oxford,  upon  which  his  uncle  Pulteney  fine  acting  as  the  wife.  The  comedy  is 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  still  familiar  to  old  playgoers,  and  per- 
At  the  end  of  the  term  we  find  him  haps  the  two  leading  characters  were 
again  in  London,  scraping  an  acquaint-  never  more  admirably  performed  than 
ance  with  Garrick  by  means  of  a  pamph-  they  were  some  few  years  ago  at  Drury 
let  entitled  "  A  Letter  of  Abuse  to  Lane  by  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Hennann 
David  Garrick,"  in  which,  under  pre-  Vezin.  Uncle  Bath  was  now  let  into 
tence  of  taking  up  the  cause  of  Gar-  the  secret,  and,  although  the  probabili- 
rick's  rivals,  he  held  them  up  to  ridi-  ties  are  that  he  would  have  closed  his 
cule,  and  insinuated  some  very  delicate  doors  against  an  unsuccessful  dramatist, 
flattery  to  the  great  actor.  This  pro-  who  had  neglected  his  injuncrions  and 
cured  him  an  introduction  to  Roscius,  disobeyed  his  commands  about  running 
who  never  neglected  any  person  who  to  play-houses,  he  very  warmly  con- 
'  praised  him  ;  and  in  a  little  time  Col-  gratulated  the  successful  one. 
man  was  in  so  much  estimation  at  Drury  Colman  now  very  soon  threw  aside 
Lane  that  Murphy,  when  negotiating  for  wig  and  gown  forever,  and  devoted  him- 
the  production  of  his  farce  The  Upkol-  self  entirely  to  literature.  He  started 
iterer,  considered  his  good  opinion  a  the  St-  James's  Chronicle,  a  capital  peri- 
recommendation  worth  quoting  ;  and  in  odical  full  of  literary  gossip,  in  col- 
the  long  dispute  over  the  same  author's  laboration  with  Garrick  and.  Thornton  ; 
play.  The  Orphan  0/  China,  Colman  was  wrote  more  farces.  The  Musical  Lady 
chosen  for  umpire.  A  young  gentleman  and  The  Deuce  is  in  Him  j  produced 
with  an  itch  for  scribbling  could  not  alterations  of  the  Midsummer  Night's 
possibly  remain  long  in  such  close  con-  Dream,  and  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
nection  with  the  drama  without  trying  Philaster ;  and  during  Garrick's  long 
his  hand  at  that  most  enticing  form  of  visits  to  the  Continent  in  1763  he  was 
composition  ;  and  in  1760  he  produced  installed  as  part  manager  with  Lacy  and 
a  farcical  piece  in  one  act,  entitled  Polly  George  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane. 
Honeycombe,  ill  which  the  novel-reading  From  the  favor  which  the  earl  had 
propensities  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  always  shown  him  he  had  cherished 
age  were  good-hum oredly  satirized,  hopes  that  a  large  share  of  his  uncle's 
Honeycorabe  was  the  pseudonym  of  the  enormous  wealth  would  descend  to 
editor  of  the  Royal  Female  Magazine,  him  ;  but  Colroan's  great  expectations 
which  was  chiefly  made  up  of  the  silli-  descended  to  the  very  moderate  reality 
est  and  most  vapid  sentimental  novels,  of  an  annuity  of  nine  hundred  guineas 
The  skit  was  a  complete  success  ;  but  and  the  succession  to  a  line  estate  ;  the 
the  author,  on  account  of  his  relations  latter,  however,  was  subject  to  the  ap- 
with  his  uncle  Bath,  did  not  consider  if  probation  of  the  next  heir.  General 
prudent  to  declare  himself.  Early  in  Pulteney.  The  general  was  quite  as 
the  ensuing  year  he  placed  The  Jealous  mean  and  avaricious  as  his  brother,  and 
ffV'' in  Garrick's  hands  ;  the  underplot  had  a  great  dislike  to  Colman's  thcatri- 
aod  the  characters  of  Russet,  Charles,  cal  connections,  more  especially    to  a 
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certain  Miss  Ford,  an  actress  by  whom  which  he  called  The  English  Merchant. 

George  had  a  son,  and  whom  he  after-  It  was  successful  in  its  day,  but  is  liow 

ward  married.     This  honorable  act,  and  quite  forgotten.     It  was  followed  by  The 

bis  purchase  of  a  fourth  share  of  the  Man  of  Business,  upon  which  the  same 

Covent  Garden  patent  with  six  thousand  epitaph  may  be  pronounced, 
pounds  left   him   by  his  mother,  com-        The  four  lessees  of  the  Covent  Gar- 

pletcd  his   rich   relation's  disgust,  and  den  patent,  Harris,  Powell,  Rutherford, 

lost  him  the  approbation  upon  which  his  and  Colman,  who  were  nicknamed  the 

estate  depended.      This   was  in  1767.  four  Icings  of  Brentford,  did  not  form  an 

In  the  previous  year  he  had  produced  in  amicable   brotherhood,   for    there    was 

conjunction   with     Garrick,    his     most  scarcely   a   business    arrangement   that 

famous   comedy,  The  Oandesiine  Mar-  they    did    not    quarrel    over ;    and   at 

riage.     His  first  sketch  of  Lord  Ogleby,  length,  in  1774,  Colman  grew  weary  of 

suggested  by  the  proud  lord  in  the  first  this  perfietual  war,  and,  disposing  of  his 

picture  of  the  "  Marriage  i  la  Mode,"  share  to  his  three  partners,  laid  down 

was  modified   by  his  cotlaburatcur  into  his  managerial  crown  of  thorns,  and  re- 

the  delicious,  vain,  decrepit,  impecuni-  tired.      Two   years   afterward    he   pur- 

ous  old  fop,  as  we  at  present  know  him  ;  chased  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymar- 

the  fine  last  act,  in  which  the  old  noble  ket  from  Foote  for  an  annuity  of  sixteen 

so  suddenly  but  naturally  throws  off  his  hundred  pounds,  which  proved  a  very 

follies.and  meannesses,  and  rises  to  the  good  investment,    as    Foote  only  lived 

true  gentleman,  is  said  to  be  ihe  work  to  receive  two  quarters'    payment.     In 

of   the   same    skilful  hand.      Thus   the  orderthat  it  might  not  interfere  with  the 

finest  part  of  the  comedy  must   be  as-  great  winter    theatres,   the  Haymarket 

signed  to  Garrick  ;  but  to  Colman  still  license  extended  only  from  March  30th 

remain  the  admirable  portraits  of   the  to  September  30th  ;  but  this  restriction 

purseproud  citizen  Stirling,  his  vulgar  was  not  without  its  advantages,  since  it 

sister  Mrs.  Heidelbei^,  the  equally  vul-  enabled  the  manager  to  take  his  pick 

gar  daughter  ;   Canton,  the  Swiss,  and  from  the  company  of  the  winter  houses, 

the  remaining  characters,  together  with  and  many  of  the  best  actors  were  glad 

the  general  arrangement  of  the  plot  and  to  fill  up  the  summer  at  reduced  sala- 

incidents.     The  School  for  Scandal,  the  ries  ;   and  hither  came  country  actors 

Clandestine  Marriage,  and  She  Stoops  to  who  aspired  to  metropolitan  honors,  and 

Conquer  are  the  three  comedies  of  the  some  of  the  most  famous  London  favor- 

lecond  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ites  made  their  (/t9u/ upon  this  stage, 
and  none  written  since    can  compare        So  great  was  the  success  of  Colman's 

with    them.      Colman    intended    Lord  first  season,  that  he  determined  to  re- 

Oglcby  for    Garrick,  and    was    highly  construct  the  theatre  before  commencing 

offended  when  the  great  actor  resigned  his  second.     The  house  had  been  built 

die  character  to  King  ;  but  probably  the  in   1720,  upon   the  site  of   the  King's 

play  rather  gained  than  lost  by  the  ex-  Head  Inn,  at  an  entire  cost,  including 

change,  foramoreconsummate  perform-  scenery  and  dresses,  of  £1500;  Foote 

ancc  than  King's  was  never  witnessed,  made  some  alterations  and  renovations 

The  elder  Farren,  who  had    seen  the  to  it,  but  by  the  year  1778  it  must  have 

original,  was  his  successor  in  the  part,  fallen  into  a  very  shabby  and  dilapidated 

and  that  fine  artist,  Mr.  Phelps, brought  condition.       "The     house    was    new 

down  the  tradition  to  within  the  memory  roofed,"   writes   George    Colman    (the 

of  young  playgoers.  younger),  "the  ceiling  brightened,  the 

The  breach  just  referred  to  between  slips,  sidelong  appendages  in  the  olden 

Garrick  and  Colman  was  greatly  widened  tiroes  to  the  upper  gallery,  were  turned 

by  the  latter  joining  the  management  of  into  a  third  tier  of  front  boxes  ;  and  an 

the  rival  house.     Some  time  afterward  approach  of  a  few  feet  wide  and  fewer 

ihey  met  at  the  dinner-table  of  a  mutual  deep,  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  lobby, 

friend  at  Bath,  and  a  reconciliation  was  was  made  to  the  boxes, whereas  in  Foote's 

patched  up,  but  the  old  cordial  relations  days    there    was   scarcely    any    space 

were    never    re-established.     Colman's  between  them  and  the  street ;  so  that 

first  production  at  Covent  Garden  was  the  attention  of  the  audience  in  this  part 

an  adaptation  of  Voltaire's  L'Ecessaise,  of  the  theatre  was  frequently  distracted 
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by  post  boms  and  tbe  out-of-doors  cry  my  '  son.  Dr.  Johnson.'  The  great 
<^  '  Exiraordinary  News  from  France,'  man's  contempt  for  me  was  now  roused 
while  the  modern  Aristophanes  was  to  wrath ;  and  knitting  his  brows,  he 
threatening;  French  invaders  with  pep-  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  I  see 
pering  their  flat-bottomed  boats  in  the  him  sir  !  '  He  then  fell  back  in  his 
character  of  Major  Sturgeon.  But  after  fauteuil,  as  if  giving  himself  up  to  medi- 
al!, the  avenues  to  the  side  boxes  were  tation,  implying  that  he  would  not  be 
so  narrow  that  two  stout  gentlemen  further  plagued  with  an  old  fool  ur  a 
could  scarcely  pass  one  another,  and  I  young  one."  Much  more  pleasant  had 
often  thought  it  would  be  better  to  fur-  been  his  earlier  experiences  of  Gold- 
nish  my  side-box  customers  with  a  bell  smith,  whose  comedy  of  SAe  Stoops  to 
to  tie  round  their  necks  at  the  pay-door  Conquer  his  father,  after  many  snubs 
to  give  warning  of  their  approach  and  and  delays,  had  brought  out  at  Covent 
prevent  jostling."  Garden.     Goldyused  to  amuse  him  and 

The  next  few  years  of  Colman's  life  pet  him,  and  one  day  the  little  mischiev- 

seem  to  have  been  easy  and  prosperous,  ous  imp  hit  the  poet  such  a  slap   upon 

Under  his  management    many  of  the  the  face  that  he  left  the  mark  of  his  fio- 

future  stars  of  the  theatrical  firmament  gers  there.      For   this    naughtiness  he 

made  their  first  bows  to  a  London  audi-  was  locked  up  in  a  dark  room,  from 

ence,  notably  Miss  Farren,  Henderson,  which,  however,  he  was  very  soon  re- 

and   Edwin.      He  continued   to  write  leased  by  the  good-natured  doctor,  who 

new  pieces,  and  make  alterations  of  old  fondled  him,  and  soothed  his  sol^S,  and 

ones  —  all   of  which   have    long    since  performed  conjuring  tricks  to  make  him 

passed  into  oblivion — until  1785,  when  forget  his  disgrace, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis,        Like  his  father,  George  was  educated 

the  result  of  suppressed  gout ;  from  that  at   Westminster  and    Oxford  ;    but  so 

time  until   1789,  when   he   sank  into  a  wild  were  his  courses,  and  so  great  was 

state  of  utter  imbecility,  he  daily  grew  his  predilection  for  the  theatre,  that  his 

more   and   more    feeble    in    body   and  father   removed   him    from    Oxford    to 

mind.     In  this  melancholy  condition  he  Aberdeen.     But  the  young  scapegrace 

survived  until  1794.  preferred  scribbling  bad  plays  and  poetry 

To  the  Haymaiket  throne  succeeded  to  poring  over  classics  and  mathematics, 

his  son   George,  who  had    long    since  and  as  far  as  learning  went,  his  sojourn 

reigned  as  regent.     George  was  bom  at  these  different  seats  of  learning  was 

about  1763.     In  his  "  Kandom  Recol-  not  profitable.  '  One   of  his  dramatic 

lections"  he  gives  some  amusing  sketches  productions,  written  during  his  stay  in 

of  his  own  life  and  of  the  celebrities  who  the  north,  Tht  Female  Dramatist,  was 

came  to  his  father's  house.     One  of  the  brought  out  anonymously  at  the  Hay- 

lirst  that  he  encountered  was  no  less  a  market,  and  was,  he  tells  us,  "  uncom- 

person  than  Samuel  Johnson.     It  was  monly  hissed."     Upon  his  return  from 

at  a  dinner  party — the  first  to  which  he  Aberdeen,  his  father  entered  him  as  a 

had  been  admitted.     Upon  entering  the  student    at    Lincoln's    Inn,   and    took 

drawing-room,  he  and  his  father  found  chambers   for    him    in    King's    Bench 

a  very  big  gentleman,  attired  in  rusty  Walk,    in    the    Temple.       But    eating 

brown   and     black    worsted   stockings,  oysters  for  a  few  terms  was  about  all 

seated  upon  a  fauteuil  of  rose-colored  the  progress  he  made  in  legal  qualifica- 

satin,  from  which  he  did  not  deign  to  tions.*     About  this  time  he  fell  in  love 

rise  at  their  entrance.    "  Duringa  pause  with  one  of  the  Haymarket  actresses, 

in  the  conversation,  my  father  took  me  

by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Doctor  John-  *  R.  B.  Peake,  the  biographer  of  the  Col- 
son,  this  is  little  Colman.'  The  doctor  .■"»'"»■  »»yV  ''Tf"!  students  of  Lincoln/s  Inn 
.  '  .  I-  i_.  1  _  Keep  term  by  dioint',  or  pretendins  to  dine,  in 
bestowed  a  slight  ungracious  glance  ^^\^^  d„^„g  t,^  ti^e,  ThoSe  who  f;ed 
upon  me,  and,  COnUnumg  tbe  rotatory  thereareaccommodated  wilhwoodentrenchers 
movement  of  his  head,  renewed  the  con-  instead  of  plates,  and  previously  to  tbe  dinner 
versation.  Again  there  was  a  pause;  oystersareservedupbywayof  prologue  to  the 
.g.m  .he  „xio».  father,  who  had  Med  Elir.«!„rUV&i,%l™K°.';j 
in  his  first  effort,  seized  the  opportunity  ,j,en  departing  elsewhere,  is  qnite  aufficienl  for 
of  pushing  bis  progeny  with,  'This  is  their Iteepiog.' 
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Miss  Catherine  Morris,  and  his  father  complaining  that  there  was  never  any 
packed  him  o&  to  Switzerland  in  the  proper  rehearsal  of  the  play.  Kemble 
hope  that  absence  would  cure  the  fever  ;  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  attended  only 
but  it  seems  only  to  have  increased  it,  the  last  two  or  three.  When  the  night 
for  the  first  thing  he  did  upon  his  return  came,  he  says  that  he  found  Kemble  in 
to  England  was  to  elope  with  the  lady  his  dressing-room,  very  weak  and  taking 
to  Gretna  Green,  His  father's  illness,  opium  pills,  a  medicine  he  used  very 
which  occurred  soon  afterward,  placed  largely.  When  the  scene  drew  off  and 
him  in  an  independent  condition.  Some-  discovered  him  seated  in  his  library, 
how  or  other,  the  affairs  of  the  theatre,  "gloom  and  desolation  sat  upon  his 
although  every  season  had  been  highly  brow,  and  he  was  habited,  from  the  wig 
successful,  were  rather  embarrassed  at  to  the  shoe-string,  with  the  most  studied 
this  time,  and  it  was  to  his  son's  pen  exactness.  Had  one  of  King  Charles 
that  the  elder  Colman  was  indebted  for  the  First's  portraits  walked  out  of  its 
freedom  from  pecuniary  troubles  during  frame  upon  the  boards  of  the  theatre,  it 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Between  1785  could  not  have  afforded  a  truer  repre- 
and  179s  young  George  wrote  Turk  and  sentation  of  ancient  melancholy  dignity. 
no  Turk,  Ineie  and  YarUo,  Ways  and  .  .  .  But  the  spectators,  who  gaped 
Means,  the  once  famous  melodrama  of  with  expectation  at  his  first  appearance. 
The  Mtmntaineers — in  which,  as  (he  love-  yawned  wltli  lassitude  before  his  first 
mad  Octavian,  Kemble,  Kean,  EUiston,  exit."  He  refused  to  make  an  apology 
and  so  many  of  their  successors  achieved  for  his  indisposition.  "  One-third  of  the 
|;reat  triumphs — and  several  others  that  play  only  was  yet  performed,  and  I  was 
It  would  be  useless  to  name,  since  they  to  pursue  my  journey  through  two  stages 
are  now  quite  forgotten.  In  1796,  he  more,  upon  a  broken  down  poster,  on 
wrote  for  Dniry  Lane  the  drama  of  the  whose  back  lay  all  the  baggage  of  my 
Iron  Chest,  which  was  so  elaborately  re-  expedition.  Miserably  and  most  heavily 
vived  by  Mr.  Irving  during  the  Lyceum  in  hand  did  the  poster  proceed  !  He 
season  of  1879.  This  work  is  remarka-  groaned,  he  lagged,  he  coughed,  he 
ble  as  being,  probably,  the  one  solitary  winced,  he  wheezed.  Never  was  seen 
instance  of  a  play  unequivocally  con-  so  sorry  a  jade  !  The  audience  grew 
demned  upon  its  first  representation,  completely  soured."  A  week  elapsed 
and  throughout  its  first  brief  run,  after-  between  the  first  and  second  perform- 
ward  becoming  a  decided  success,  and  ance,  but  Kemble,  according  to  the  au- 
bolding  a  foremost  place  among  stock  thor,  was  even  worse  on  the  second 
pieces  in  town  and  country  for  upward  night  than  he  had  been  on  the  first.  In 
of  half  a  century.  The  idea  of  the  plot  stage  parlance,  he  walked  through  the 
was  taken  from  Godwin's  "  Caleb  Wil-  part.  "  His  emotions  and  passions  were 
liams,"  but  there  is  very  little  affinity  so  rare,"  continues  the  preface,  "  and 
between  that  strangely  powerful  novel  so  feeble,  that  they  seasoned  his  general 
and  its  dramatic  offspring,  except  in  the  insipidity  like  a  single  grain  of  wretched 
character  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  pepper  thrown  into  the  largest  dose  of 
which  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  Falk-  water  gruel  that  ever  was  administered 
land  of  the  story.  The  cast  embraced  to  an  invalid.  For  the  most  part,  he 
some  of  the  most  famous  actors  of  the  toiled  on  line  after  line,  in  a  dull  cur- 
day  :  John  Kemble  was  the  hero  ;  Ban-  rent  of  undiversified  sound,  which  stole 
nister  was  Wilford  ;  Dodd,  Adam  Win-  upon  the  car  far  more  drowsily  than  the 
terton  ;  Wroughton,  Fitzhardinge ;  Bar-  distant  murmurings  of  Lethe  ;  with  no 
lymore,  Rawbold  ;  Suett,  Sampson  ;  attempt  to  break  the  lulling  stream,  or 
Miss  Farren  was  Helen,  SignoraStorace,  check  its  steep  inviting  course.  Frogs 
Barbara,  etc.  As  originally  written,  it  in  a  marsh,  flies  in  a  bottle,  wind  in  a 
was  half  drama,  half  opera  ;  only  one  crevice,  a  preacher  in  a  field,  the  drone 
of  the  many  pieces  of  music— solos,  of  a  bagpipe,  all,  all  yielded  to  the  in- 
dnets,  concerted  pieces — was  retained  imitable  and  soporific  monotony  of  Mr. 
by  Mr.  Irving.  In  the  famous  preface  Kemble  !"  This  is  doubtless  an  exag- 
afiixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Tht  Iron  gerated  description,  and  it  was  after- 
Chesi  Colman  lays  the  entire  blame  of  ward  greatly  modified,  but  Colman  was 
its  failure  upon  Kemble.     He  begins  by  very  sore  upon  the  failure  of  a  piece  for 
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which  he  was  to  have  received  a  large  so  popular  upon  the  stage  until  within 
sum  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  judgment  these  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  still 
of  press  and  public,  he  resolved  to  give  performed  at  East  End  and  suburban 
it  another  trial.  Elliston  made  his  first  theatres.  Holcroft,  Cumberland,  and 
appearance  in  London  upon  the  Hay-  Mrs,  Inchbald  loved  to  depict  troubles 
market  stage  during  that  year,  and,  hav-  and  stru^les  and  virtuous  poverty  ;  but 
ing  achieved  a  marked  success,  Coiman  it  was  always  genteel  poverty,  chiefly 
determined  that  he  should  essay  the  that  of  earls'  daughters  discarded  by 
part  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  To  ap-  stony-hearted  parents  for  marrying  poor 
pear  in  a  character  that  Kemble  had  officers  of  superhuman  virtue.  Coiman 
(ailed  in  was  an  honor  that  the  young  was  one  of  the  first  who  drew  our  syra- 
actor  would  have  fain  declined,  but  the  pathies  to  the  woes  of  the  lowly  bom  ; 
manager  insisted,  and  on  August  39th,  he  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  vir- 
aix  months  after  the  fiasco  at  Drury  tuous  peasant,  who  was  always  lugging 
Lane,  the  Iron  Cheit  was  revived  at  the  out  his  small  stock  of  money  to  give  his 
Haymarlcet,  with  a  success  as  distinct  as  last  shilling  to  any  one  who  told  a  pitiful 
had  been  its  previous  failure.  Years  tale,  who  spouted  sentiment  and  morality 
afterward  Edmund  Keen  electrified  the  by  the  yard,  was  as  ready  with  his  fists 
town  in  the  part  of  the  gloomy  hero,  as  with  his  tongue,  and  who  invariably 
But  such  genius  as  his  alone  could  give  expressed  joy  by  stamping  his  hob- 
vitality  to  the  turgid,  stilted  stuff.  Col-  nailed  boots  and  singing  "  Ri  ti  tol  de 
man  always  protested  that  Kemble's  iddity,  tol  de  iddity,"  etc.  This  noble 
failure  was  purposed  and  malicious  on  creature,  after  being  the  idol  of  pit  and 
account  of  an  ofFence  he  had  given  him.  gallery  for  some  sixty  years,  was  barbar- 
As  soon  as  the  play  was  completed,  he  ously  murdered  in  the  burlesques  of  one 
had  invited  Kemble  to  dine  with  him  H.  J.  Byron,  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
to  have  it  read.  Kemble  became  very  years  ago.  The  simple  rustic  maiden 
gloomy,  and  the  reading  was  suspended  whose  wardrobe  was  contained  within  a 
frequently  to  pass  the  bottle  ;  the  whole  cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  who  trusted 
of  that  night  they  sat  together  drinking,  and  believed  in  everybody,  and  wept 
and  the  whole  of  the  following  day  and  with  everybody,  and  was  as  innocent  of 
the  next  night.  At  about  four  o'clock  London  ways  as  one  of  her  own  lambs  ; 
in  the  second  morning  both  awoke  the  forlorn  damsel  who  had  loved  "  not 
simultaneously  out  of  a  doze,  and  stared  wisely,  but  too  well,"  and  the  lowly  but 
at  each  other.  "  What  are  you  staring  proud  and  rigidly  virtuous  father,  who 
at  ?"  cried  Coiman  nervouslj'  ;  "  your  seemed  to  pretty  equally  divide  his  lime 
eyes  are  on  fire  !  By  — ,  Kemble,  I  be-  between  praying,  cursing,  and  apoatro- 
lieve  you  are  the  devil  incarnate."  Col-  phizing  his  white  hairs,  were  also  popu- 
roan  used  to  express  his  belief  that  the  larized  by  the  same  pen.  While  the 
actor  never  forgave  those  words,  and  School  for  Scandal  and  The  Rivals  still 
revenged  himself  upon  the  play.  delight  us  by  their  pictures  of  men  and 
In  1797  Coiman  produced,  at  the  Hay-  manners  of  a  past  age,  and  their  delight- 
market,  the  first  of  that  scries  of  sterling  ful  wit  and  brilliant  repartee.  The  Heir- 
comedies  by  which  his  name  is  now  ai-Law,  The  Poor  Gentleman,  and  John 
chiefly  remembered.  The  Heir-at-La-m.  Bull,  when  resuscitated  by  some  favorite 
The  Poor  Gentleman  followed  in  1800,  actor,  produce  only  weariness  and  dis- 
and  John  Bull  at  Covent  Garden  in  appointment.  The  moat  original  char- 
1803.  acter  in  714^  Heir-at-Law^  Doctor  Pan- 
It  is  upon  these  three  works  that  Col-  gloss,  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  has  ren- 
man's  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  dered  so  familiar  to  playgoers  of  the 
great  English  dramatic  writers  entirely  present  day,  was  named  after  Vol- 
rests.  Comedies  they  are  not,  but  taire's  famous  optimist,  and  is  said  to 
rather  plays  in  which  the  humorous  and  have  been  taken  bodily  from  Fortune 
serious  elements  are  about  equally  min-  in  Her  Wits,  a  translation  of  Cowley's 
gled  ;  they  have  much  in  common  with  Latin  comedy,  Naufragium  Joculare  ; 
the  sentimental  comedy  of  Holcroft  and  but  the  character  and  its  wit  are  obso- 
Cumberland,  but  they  yet  more  closely  lete,  and  exclusively  the  creation  of  a 
resemble  the  domestic  drama  of  low  life  state   of    society  that   has  long   since 
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passed  away.  There  is  some  fun  in  the  picture  out  of  what  change  of  manners 
retired  tallow-chandler  and  his  wife  has  reduced  to  a  very  conventional  lig- 
who  have  been  raised  by  mistake  to  ure.  But  the  hero.  Peregrine,  is  proba- 
aristocratic  dignity,  but  it  is  so  old-fash-  bly  the  most  exaggerated  type  of  the 
ioned,  so  threadbare,  and  the  jokes  are  sentimental  school  that  the  legitimate 
so  stale,  that  it  bores  rather  than  drama  retains.  Conceive  any  human 
amuses  ;  while  the  rustics  Zekiel  and  being  addressing  a  girl  in  this  fashion  : 
Cicely  Homespun,  the  sentimental  Caro-  "  When  ages,  indeed,  are  nearly  equal, 
line  and  her  lover,  and  the  terribly  nature  Is  prone  to  breathe  so  warmly  on 
didactic  Steadfast  and  Kenrick,  are  alto-  the  blossoms  of  a  friendship  between  the 
gether  of  that  artificial  and  superhuman  sexes,  that  the  fruit  is  desire  ;  but  Time, 
race  of  theatrical  beings,  waxwork  fig-  fair  one,  is  scattering  snow  on  my  tem* 
ures  whose  outward  semblances  are  pies,  while  Hebe  waves  her  freshest 
shifted  to  please  the  taste  of  each  new  ringlets  over  yours.  Rely,  then,  on 
generation.  Much  of  the  dialogue  is  one  who  has  numbered  years  sufficient 
humorous  if  it  be  not  brilliant,  the  ingi-  to  correct  his  passions  ;  who  has  en- 
dents  are  lively,  and  were  amusing  a  countered  difficulties  enough  to  teach 
couple  of  generations  ago  ;  and  the  him  sympathy  ;  and  who  would  stretch 
whole  is  arranged  by  a  master  of  stage-  forth  his  hand  to  a  wandering  female, 
craft ;  and  that  is  all  the  praise  that  can  and  shelter  her  like  a  father.  .  .  . 
be  honestly  accorded  to  a  work  which  Come,  do  not  droop.  The  cause  of 
was  regarded  by  our  grandfathers  as  a  your  distress,  perhaps,  is  trilling  ;  but 
masterpiece.  But  at  the  same  time  we  light  gales  of  adversity  will  make  women 
roust  remember  that  this  play  was  inter-  weep.  A  woman's  tear  falls  like  the 
preted  by  a  company  of  comedians  that  dew  that  zephyrs  shake  from  roses, 
could  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  any  other  .  .  .  Genuine  nature  and  unsophisti- 
dramatic  era.  Suett  was  Daniel  Dow-  cated  morality,  that  turn  disgusted  from 
las ;  Munden  was  Zekiel  Homespun  ;  the  rooted  adepts  in  vice,  have  now  a 
Fawcett,  Dr.  Pangloss  ;  Irsfa  Johnstone,  reclaiming  tear  to  shed  over  the  chil- 
Keniick  ;  and  these  men  were  as  exactly  dren  of  error.  Then,  let  the  sterner 
fitted  to  these  parts  as  were  the  Prince  vinues,  that  allow  no  plea  for  human 
of  Wales's  company  to  Kobertson's  frailty,  stalk  on  to  Paradise  without  me. 
characters  ;  while  future  generations  The  mild  associate  of  my  journey  shall 
will  as  much  fail  to  discover  the  charm  be  charity  ;  and  my  pilgrimage  to  the 
that  drew  audiences  hundreds  of  nights  shrine  of  mercy  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
to  witness  Caste  or  School,  as  we  do  to  worse  performed  for  having  aided  the 
appreciate  the  encomiums  of  our  grand-  weak,  on  my  way,  who  have  stumbled 
fathers  upon  The  Heir-ai-Law.  in  their  progress." 

One  glimpse  of  how  these  old   lay-  In   1803,  when  John  Bull  was  first 

figures  might  be  viviGed  into  flesh  and  produced,  this  was  considered  the  acme 

blood  waa  given  to  modern  playgoers  by  of  fine  writing  ;  it  was  the  age  of  toasts 

the  late  Mr.  Phelps's  noble  performance  and  sentiments,  when  a  man  could  not 

of  Job  Thomberry  ;    in  the  mouth    of  raise  a  glass  to  his  lips  without  prefac- 

that  fine  artist,  the  turgid  sentiment  and  ing  the  draught  with  moral  platitudes, 

stilted  language  became  humanized,  and  The  reaction  from  the  brazen  vice  of  the 

as  appropriate  as  when  it  was  delivered  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 

by   the  original    Fawcett.      But   John  influence  of    Richardson's    and  Rous- 

Bull  is  Colman's  masterpiece,  and  both  seau's  novels,  and  above  all  that  of  the 

in  the  serious  and   comic   scenes  very  French  Revolution,  which    exalted  the 

much  superior  to  any  other  of  his  works,  poor  and  the  humble,  and  rendered  their 

Sturdy  Job  Thornberry  is  a  well-drawn  wrongs  and  their  woes  subjects  of  uni- 

character  which  has  been  imitated  by  versal  interest  and  sympathy,  had  each 

many  succeeding    dramatists.      Dennis  its  share  in  the  production  of  this  curi- 

firulgrudery  and  Dan  in  the  hands  of  ous  and  stilled  literature.     A  propos  of 

Johnstone  and  Emery,  must  have  been  John  Bull,  there  is  a  good  story  told  by 

highly  diverting;   while  Lewis  as   the  Fawcett,  in  Genest's  "History  of  the 

Hon.  Tom   Shufileton,  the  fast  man  of  Stage  :"  "  We  got  John  Bull  from  Col- 

the  period,  would  have  made  a  finished  man,  act  by  act,  as  he  wanted  money. 
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but  the  last  act  did  not  come,  and  Har-  was  answered  sotto  wee  by  the  author, 
ris  (one  of  the  managers)  refused  to  who  was  fidgeting  in  the  wings,  with, 
make  any  further  advances  ;  at  last  "  I'll  be  d— d  if  you  wilt,  if  you  weep 
necessity  drove  Colman  to  make  a  finish,  your  eyes  out,"  One  day,  while  dining 
and  he  wrote  the  fifth  act  in  one  night  with  Lord  Erskine,  the  ex-Chancellor 
on  separate  pieces  of  paper — as  he  filled  was  boasting  that  he  owned  nearly  one 
one  piece  after  the  other,  he  threw  them  thousand  sheep.  "  I  perceive,  then, 
on  the  floor,  and,  finishing  his  liquor,  that  your  lordship  has  still  an  eye  to  the 
went  to  bed.  Harris,  who  impatiently  woolsack,"  said  Colman.  "  Have  any 
oxpected  the  denouement  d  the  play,  ac-  bills  been  stuck  up  ?"  he  inquired  of  the 
cording  to  promise,  sent  Fawcett  to  Col-  messenger  who  brought  him  word  that  an 
man,  whom  he  found  in  bed.  By  his  actress  of  his  company  named  Wall  was 
direction,  Fawcett  picked  up  the  scraps  just  dead.  "  No,  sir  ;  why  ?"  asked  the 
and  brought  them  to  the  theatre.  John  man.  ' '  They  usually  stick  up  bills  on  a 
Bull  ran  forty-seven  nights,  a  great  run  dead  wall  don't  they  ?"  was  the  retort, 
in  those  days,  and  Colman  netted  £izoo  While  on  a  visit  to  Lord  North,  he  and 
by  it.*  some  others  were  being  conducted 
As  Foote  had  done  before  him,  he  through  the  picture-gallery,  when  they 
almost  entirely  monopolized  the  Hay-  came  upon  a  portrait  of  a  late  lord  with 
market  stage  with  his  own  productions,  a  white  wand  in  hishand.  "  Whatdoet 
He  was  intensely  jealous  of  every  con-  that  mean  ?"  inquired  one  of  the  party, 
temporary  dramatist,  and  considered  "  Oh,  I  suppose  it  represents  the  N&rtk 
himself  to  be  superior  even  to  Sheridan  Pole,"  rejoined  the  wit.  Like  Foote, 
himself.  In  conversation  we  have  he  was  no-  respecter  of  persons,  and 
Byron's  authority  for  believing  that  the  would  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  even 
two  famous  wits  were  pretty  equally  of  royalty,  as  soon  as  he  would  at  that 
matched.  Lord  William  Lennox,  in  of  more  humble  folks.  In  i8a6  George 
"  Celebrities  I  Have  Known,"  says  :  the  Fourth  appointed  him  to  the  post  of 
"Colman  was  in  his  fifty-flfth  year  Lieutenant  of  His  Majesty's  Yeomen  of 
when  I  first  met  him,  but  he  was  as  the  Guard.  "  Your  uniform  is  not  well 
playful  and  lively  as  a  kitten,  and  never  made,  George,"  remarked  the  king  the 
ceased  from  the  moment  we  sat  down  first  time  he  appeared  before  him  in  his 
until  the  hour  of  departure,  which  was  official  dress,  "  and  I  don't  see  the 
not  an  early  one,  to  keep  the  table  in  a  hooks  and  eyes."  "  Here  are  my  eyes  ; 
roar."  Some  of  his  good  things  which  where  are  yours  ?"  retorted  the  wit,  un- 
bave  been  handed  down  to  us  are  worth  hooking  his  coat.  "Why,  Colman, 
repeating  as  specimens  of  his  humor,  you  are  older  than  I  am,"  said  the 
A  musical  fanatic  was  boring  a  company  prince  regent  one  day.  "  Oh  no,  sir.  I 
with  his  ecstasies  over  some  new  bal-  could  never  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
lad.  "  Whenever  I  hear  it,  it  quite  car-  come  into  the  world  before  your  Royal 
ries  me  away!"  he  eKclaimed.  "Can  Highness,"  was  the  quick  reply.  Some- 
anybody  whistle  it  ?"  inquired  Colman.  times  his  wit  degenerated  into  ill  breed- 
A  melodrama,  entitled  The  Mysteries  of  ing,  as  a  specimen  of  which  Peake  re- 
tke  Castle  was  being  played  to  very  bad  lates  the  following  story  :  In  the  year 
houses.  "  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the  i8ij,  when  he  was  in  the  King's  Bench, 
war,"  remarked  one  of  the  actors,  the  Duke  of  York,  with  whom  he  was  a 
"  No,  it  is  owing  to  the  piece"  retorted  great  favorite,  obtained  for  him  a  day's 
the  manager.  Quite  as  severe  was  his  liberty  that  he  might  dine  at  Carlton 
comment  upon  a  debutant  who  was  mak-  House.  There  were  several  guests,  and 
ing  a  miserable  failure  in  Oetavian,  and  the  prince,  who  presided,  took  scarcely 
who,  when  he  came  to  the  line  "  I  shall  any  notice  of  his  theatrical  visitor ;  Col- 
weep  soon,  and  then  I  shall  be  better,"  man  was  annoyed,  and  when  the  wine 
began  to  circulate  he  inquired  of  the 
duke,  who  sat  next  lo  him,  "  Who  is 
•Theusualpaytnentfortheairicalproductions  that  tine-looking  fellow  at  the  head  of 
in  those  days  was  three  hundred  guineas  for  ,i^  ,  y  >..  ..  jjush,  George,"  whis- 
ihe  first  n  ne  nishts,  one  hundred  on  the  twcn-  ju-  j  ..  jr-  j»i  pn 
ticth  nighc.  and  on^  hundred  and  filty  for  the  pered  his  good-natured  friend  ;  you  II 
copyti^t.  get  into  a  scrape.  '     "  No,  no,  '  Col- 
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man  went  on  in  a.  loud  voice  ;  "  I  have  litigation,  and  which  in  181 1  closed  the 

come  to  enjoy  myself,  and  I  want  to  >JayTnarket  for  an  entire  season,  landed 

know  who  that  line,  square -shouldered,  him  in  the  King's  fiench,  and  ultimately 

magnificent  fellow  is  at  the  head  of  the  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  share  of  the 

table?"      "Be    quiet,    George;    you  management. 

know  it  isthe  prince,"  replied  the  duke.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  examiner 
"Well,  then,"  persisted  Colman,  "he  of  plays,  and  he  exercised  his  poweis 
is  your  elder  brother  :  he  doesn't  look  with  a  despotism  that  rendered  him  the 
half  your  age.  I  remember  the  time  bugbear  of  actors  and  managers.  All 
when  he  sang  a  good  song  ;  and  as  I  am  "damns"  and  "demmes,"the  words 
out  for  a  lark  for  only  one  day,  if  he  is  "  Providence,"  "  heaven,"  "  hell,"  and 
the  same  fellow  he  used  to  be,  he  would  even  "  oh  lud,"  were  expunged  from  all 
not  refuse  an  old  playfellow,"  The  Mss.  submitted  to  him.  "It  would 
prince,  rather  enjoying  the  joke,  com-  make  you  laugh,"  writes  Gerald  GriSin 
plied.  "What  a  magnificent  voice!"  in  one  of  his  letters,  "to  see  the  pas- 
exclaimed  Colman  ;  "  I  have  heard  sages  to  which  the  gentleman  (in  his 
nothing  like  it  for  years.  I'll  be  hanged  office  of  deputy  licensee)  objected  as 
if  I  don't  engage  him  for  my  theatre."  immoral  and  improper.     For  instance. 

His  vanity  and  his  desire  to  be  talked  he  will  have  no  expressions  of  piety,  no 

about  were  inordinate.      When   in  his  appeal  to  Providence  in   situations   of 

later  years  he  was  in  danger  of  being  distress,   allowed  upon    the    stage ;    a 

forgotten,  he  wrote  anonymous  abuse  of  hymn  that  I  introduced  was  ordered  to 

himself  to  bring  his   name   before   the  the  right  about,  a  little  prayer  put  into 

public   again.     As  a  manager   he  was  the  mouth  of   my   heroine— the   word 

jovial  and  pleasant ;  but  in  his  business  '  paradise, 'as  applied  to  a  beautiful  coun- 

transaclioDS  he  was  selfish  and  ungener-  try,  and  other  matters  of   that  kind." 

ous.    When  poor  O'Keefe,  who  had  lost  And  his  avarice  was  equal  to  his  purism, 

his  sight,  was  preparing  an  edition  of  He  would  not  permit  a  song  or  a  glee  to 

bis  dramatic  works  to  be  published  by  be  introduced,  or  even  an  address  to  be 

subscription,  he  applied  to  Colman  for  spoken  on  the  stage,  until  it  had  first 

permission  to  reprint  some  farces  which  passed  through  his  hands,  and  left  there 

he  had  sold  to  his  father  for  a  mere  a  two-guinea  fee.     He  even  attempted, 

trifle,  and  was  refused.  but  unsuccessfully,  to    bring  oratorios 

His  later  managerial  career  was  not  and  Mathews's  "At  Home"  under  his 

prosperous.     Early  in  the  present  cen-  jurisdiction. 

tury  he  had   taken  his  brother-in-law  He  died  on  October  17th,  1836,  and 

Morris  into  partnership,*  an  act  which  was  buried  with  his  father  in  Kensington 

brought  upon  him  endless  trouble  and  Church. — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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The  account  of  Welbcck  published  in  points  of  view,  a  man  whom  most  Eng- 
tbe  Times  of  Tuesday  bears  curious  evi-  lishmen  would  consider  creditable  to  his 
dence  to  the  strength  of  one  English  order.  Inheriting  very  large  estates  and 
popular  impression.  So  deep  is  the  be-  a  great  London  property,  he  managed 
fief  in  this  country  in  the  sensibleness  both  with  perfect  success,  with  great 
and,  as  it  were,  the  righteousness  of  the  judgment,  and  with  most  unusual  and 
usual  mode  of  life,  that  any  one  who  de-  right-minded  liberality.  We  have  heard 
parts  from  it,  even  if  he  be  a  duke  and  that  in  Nottinghamshire  he  never  volun- 
a  tenfold  millionaire,  is  liable  to  be  sus-  tarily  evicted  a  tenant,  and  in  London 
pected  of  being  slighily  insane.  The  he  absolutely  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
late  Duke  of  Portland  was,  from  many  the  extreme  rights  he  possessed,  and  re- 
newed   leases    on    terms    which    made 

.HI.fim»ifc-.broa.«.    Hls«™drtfc.  holdings  under  him  valuable  properties. 

wilom  he  named  to  1805,  wa,  Mra,  Gibtj,  a  "d  »'  «»=  ""1=  produced  qo.te  a  crop 

celebrated  actress  in  her  cjay.  of  speculators  ID  "  remnants"  of  leases 
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on  the  Portland  estate.  Had  he  pushed  among  people  who  were  interested  in 
his  lights  over  his  vast  property,  as  the  carrying  out  the  enterprises  which  inter- 
Duke  of  Bedford,  for  example,  is  now  ested  himself.  There  was  nothing  pre- 
pushing  his,  he  might  have  added  fifty  posterous  in  those  enterprises,  though 
thousand  a  year  to  his  income  ;  but  he  their  vastness  of  scale  made  men  doubt 
always  refused,  contenting  himself  as  if  their  designer  could  be  sane.  If  a  re- 
leases fell  in  with  insisting  on  slight  im-  tired  tradesman  from  Regent  Street, 
provements,  usually  beneficial,  and  a  with  £10,000  a  year  and  a  passion  for 
most  moderate  addition  to  his  ground-  seclusion,  had  done  the  same  things  in 
rent.  The  surplus  of  his  income,  which  a  suburban  villa  with  twenty  acres  of 
was  large — for,  although  he  had  not,  as  ground,  nobody  would  have  wondered 
the  Times  says,  £400,000  a  year,  we  can  very  much.  People  would  have  thought 
trace  in  Domesday  Book,  in  our  own  him  foolish  and  whimsical,  but  that  is 
collection  of  wills,  and  in  other  sources,  all.  The  subterranean  covered  ways  at 
more  than  £150,000  per  annum — he  in-  Welbeck  are  vast  and  expensive,  and 
vested  in  landed  estalea,  usually  in  the  therefore  "  eccentric  ;"  but  they  are  the 
far  North,  where  capitalists  like  him  can  same  in  idea  as  the  thick,  close  hedges 
still  buy  land  in  large  blocks,  and  where  with  which  scores  of  amateur  gardeners 
improvements  in  the  way  of  communica-  "  plant  out "  their  private  walks.  They 
tion  directly  increase  possible  rentals,  want  to  be  unobserved.  The  huge 
He  read  much,  built  much,  planted  structures — library,  riding-school,  winter 
much,  and  was  so  far  from  being  with-  garden,  and  so  on — which  perplex  the 
out  ordinaVy  intellectual  interests,  that  visitor  to  Welbeck  axe  nothing  in  their 
he  had  made  a  study  of  his  family  his-  essence  but  the  whims  of  a  rich  man, 
tory,  knew  where  most  of  its  manuscript  with  the  ' '  passion  for  bricks  and  mor- 
archives  were,  and  would  put  himself  tar"  strongly  on  him,  and  a  desire  to 
entirely  out  of  his  way,  even  break  his  put  into  his  buildings  an  element  of 
rule  of  seclusion,  to  supply  materials  for  the  weirdly  original,  which  the  Duke 
lives  of  relatives,  like  Lord  W.  Bentinck  secured  by  making  them  subterranean, 
the  Viceroy,  01  Lord  George  Bentinck  The  passion  for  seclusion  can  hardly 
the  politician.  Nevertheless,  be  bad  have  been  the  motive  for  that,  for  seclu- 
"  ways,"  and  these  were  so  unusual  that  sion  can  be  obtained  above  ground,  by 
half  the  people  who  heard  of  them  set  admitting  light  through  clerestorys,  as 
down  the  Duke  as  insane  ;  and  the  ob-  perfectly  as  under  the  earth.  The  Duke 
vious  preoccupation  of  the  Times'  re-  of  Portland  must  have  loved  eerie 
porter  at  Welbeck  is  to  show  that  he  was  effects,  just  as  the  builders  of  the  bun- 
only  "  eccentric. "  We  should  doubt  if  dred  "Follies"  round  London  love 
he  was  even  that,  or  if,  but  for  the  scale  heavy,  or  light,  or  Japanese  effects  ;  or, 
on  which  the  Duke  did  things — a  scale  in  one  case  we  recollect,  an  effect  as  of 
by  no  means  preposterous,  as  was  shown  blue  porcelain.  There  was  no  madness 
by  the  state  of  his  fortune  at  his  death  in  that,  but  only  wilfulness,  and  perhaps 
— the  idea  would  ever  have  been  start-  something  of  perverted  taste,  such  as 
ed.  The  chief  proof  of  his  insanity  was  we  see  constantly  among  collectors.  As 
that  he  did  not  love  gregariousness  as  much  light  was  required,  a  subterranean 
most  Englishmen  do,  but  had  a  love  for  library  was  a  structure  involving  a  new 
seclusion  such  as  a  few  other  English-  difficulty,  and  the  difficulty  was  part  of 
men  have.  Whether,  as  the  world  be-  the  pleasure.  Anybody  can  have  grapes 
lieved,  he  was  liable  to  attacks  of  in  October.  The  immense  scale  of  the 
eczema  which  made  him  fancy  himself  expenditure  makes  its  result  striking, 
repulsive,  whether  he  disliked  the  society  but  the  Duke  did  not  ruin  himself,  as 
of  equals — the  commonest  of  foibles —  one  Irish  Peer  is  said  to  have  done  in 
or  whether  he  had  lived  through  some  building  a  park  wall ;  and  income  for 
painful  history,  the  world  did  not  know,  income,  probably  threw  away  less  than 
and  it  is  of  no  matter  to  the  question,  many  a  cit  who  makes  his  family  miser- 
What  is  certain  is  that  he  liked  a  seclud-  able  for  years  with  hordes  of  workmen, 
ed  hfe,  hated  to  be  addressed,  thought  and  then  muddles  away  money  on  forc- 
the  presence  of  servants  worrying,  and,  ing-houses  which  no  successor  will  keep 
so   far  as  he  could,   lived  exclusively  up  for  a  day.     Sydney  Smith's  father 
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passed  his  whole  life  in  such  work,  niak-  a  cost  which,  it  is  said,  daunted  even 

icg  and  abandoning    nineteen    places,  him.     The   very  rich  man  must  know 

and  remained  as  sane  as  his  son,  who  this  quite  well,  must  be  aware  that  there 

was  the  sanest  of  mankind,  and  used  his  is  in  him   a  potentiality   of  patronage 

constructive  energies  to  build  cheaply,  greater  than    that    of  most   Ministers, 

There  is  a  gentleman  alive  now  upon  must    recognize   his    own    capacity   for 

whose  track  it  is  good-fortune  to  come,  sudden    and    unexplained    acquisition  ; 

for  he  buys  a  house  in  a  pretty  scene,  yet  millionaires  very  rarely  do  anything 

spends  £20,000  upon  making  it  the  per-  which   at    all    interests    the  world,   01 

fection  of  comfort,  and  then  flits,  selling  rouses  its  horror  of  the  unusual.     They 

the  place,  if  needful,  at  its  original  cost  are  a  little  obstinate,  sometimes,  about 

price.      A  far  greater  proof  of  insanity  is  "making"    places.       They    will    spend 

the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  recorded  by  the  unheard-of  sums  in  perfecting  an  inte- 

Times,   that  the  Duke   had  daily  four  rior,  which  would  be  far  more  perfect 

quarts  of  malt  liquor  drawn  for  himself,  were  much  less  money  wasted.     They 

and   never  drank   any  ;   but  then  one  will  collect,   at  great   cost,   something 

would   like  to    know  where  that  beer  which,  when  collected,  interests  no  one 

went.     Was  it  an  old  perquisite,  which  but  themselves.    But  they  very  rarely  do 

the  Duke,  out  of  kindliness,  would  not  anything  that  is  striking  or  magnificent, 

disturb  ?  or  was  it  the  very  ale  used,  as  or  even  exceptionally  odd.     Nttbody  in 

the  reporter  mentions,  to  soak  the  oak-  our  days  feeds  horses  out  of  gold,  as 

en   floors  till    they  attained  a  special  Nero  did  ;  though  one  man  did  build  a 

shade  of  color.     The  whole  belief  of  the  set  of  pigsties  of  polished  mahogany — 

public  about  the  Duke  was.  in  fact,  due  and  kept  them  polished,  too.     There  is, 

to  the  unuaualness  of  the  desire  fot-  se-  we  believe,  one  noble  in  Europe  whose 

elusion   among  persons  of  great  rank,  daily  dinner  is  served  in  Spain  as  if  he 

and  the  scale  on  which  the  Duke  giati-  were  present,   though   he   is  absent   in 

fied  his  tastes,  as  compared   with   the  Russia ;  but  that,  though  it  seems   so 

scale  on  which  men  with  a  hundredth  bizarre,     is    not     really     exceptional, 

part  of  his  income  would  have  gratified  Scores  of  men  keep  up  places  in  such  a 

theirs.  condition  that   it  they  arrived  without 

The  wonder  about  millionaires  is,  not  notice  all  would  be  ready,  though  they 

that  they  should  be  sometimes  eccentric,  know,  as  well  as  they  know  anything, 

but  that  they  are  usually  so  ordinary,  that   they  are    not  going  there.     The 

Power  turns  all  heads  more  or  less,  and  readiness  gratifies  some  internal  desire 

the  absence  of  resistance  develops  wil-  to  be  free  upon  the  subject  of  going  or 

fulness,  till,  as  we  often  see  in  the  East,  not,    and    the   money  is    not   regarded, 

it   becomes  monstrous   caprice.     Now,  Such  freaks  pass  unnoticed,  unless  the 

there  is  no  power  in  modem  times  which  whim  costs  something  which  men  with 

is  so  like  executive  volition  a^  that  of  ordinary  incomes  think  great,  and  then 

the  millionaire — of  the  man,  we  mean,  the     spenders     are     pronounced    half- 

with  a  really  great  fortune  to  use  out-  cracked.     Some  of  our   readers   know 

side  his  usual  wants.     He  has  only  to  what  it  costs  to  keep  a  steam  yacht  in 

wil!  strongly  enough  to  draw  his  cheque  harbor  in  such  a  condition  that  on  re- 

and  all  mankind  is  eager  to  carry  out  ceipt  of  a  telegram  steam  can  be  got  up, 

his    wishes.     Architects,  builders,    gar-  yet  that  is  done  in  more  than  one  or  two 

deners  in  hundreds,  workmen  in  tribes,  cases.     It  is  or  may  be  atrocious  waste, 

are  only  too  glad  that  he  has  been  gra-  but  it  no  more  indicates  mental  aberra- 

ciously  pleased  to  will.    If  he  is  a  Euro-  tion  than  the  boat  of  the  retired  trades- 

pean,  there  is  haidly  anything  he  cannot  man    which    is    always     painted,    and 

obtain,  and  even  time  may,  with  ade-  washed,    and    ready,    though    nothing 

qnate  expenditure,  be  made  to  give  way.  would  induce  its  proprietor  to  enter  it. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  one  thing  unat-  The  pressure  of  the  Usual,  is  felt  by  the 

tainable  is  a  park  if  there  are  no  trees  ;  millionaire    as   much   as   by  everybody 

but  Louis  XIV.  created  a  park  in  a  bare  else,  perhaps  more  so,  because  they  have 

plain,  with   old  trees  and  verdure  and  in  our  modem  society  such  a  dislike  to 

silent  glades,  in  a  few  weeks,  though  at  be  conspicuous,  and  such  a  self-distrust 
Naw  SSRIBS.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  3  15 
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of  their  own  capability  to  be  original.     It  aires  with  genuinely  savage  wills,  whose 

will  be  from  America,  where   fortunes  caprices  in  brick  and  mortar  will  make 

are  vast   and    individuality  respected,  those  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  seem  very 

that  we  shall  before  long  import  million-  tame. — London  Spectatt/r. 


LA  CHUTE  DES  FEUILLES. 
(from  the  trench  of  uillevoye.) 

Sere  autumn  had  bestrewn  the  ground 

With  spoils  of  many  a  ruined  dell ; 

And  from  the  copse  no  shadow  fell, 

And  from  the  nightingale  no  sound. 

Forlorn,  and  stricken  ere  his  prime, 

A  dying  lover  paced  once  more 

The  wilderness  where  many  a  time 

His  childish  feet  had  roamed  of  yore. 

"  Farewell,  belovid  grove,"  he  cries, — 

"  In  thy  decay  my  doom  is  writ ! 

In  every  withered  leaf  that  flies 

I  read  my  sentence,  and  submit. 

From  fateful  lips  the  stem  decree 

Hath  sped,  that  I  should  live  to  see 

Once  more  thy  glory's  swift  decline, 

Once,  only  once  ;  and  then,  ah  me  ! 

That  my  brief  hour  should  close  irith  thine, 

And  as  thy  leaf's,  my  fall  should  be. 

Out  of  the  north  a  frozen  breath 

Hath  blown  upon  me,  wafting  death  ; 

And  lo  !  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 

And  promise  of  my  sweet  spring-tide 

Are  as  a  dream  that  vanisheth. 

Fall,  oh  fall,  quick-fading  leaf ! 

Conceal  this  track  from  every  eye ; 

And  this  lone  spot  where  I  must  lie 

Oh,  hide  it  from  a  mother's    grief ! 

But  thro'  the  solitary  glade. 

Should  my  fair  mistress,  desolate. 

Come  weeping  when  the  day  shall  fade. 

Let  your  faint  rustling  rouse  my  shade 

And  leave  it  less  disconsolate!" 

So  spake  he  mournfully,  and  passed, 

Never  again  to  tread  these  ways  ; 

Thick  fell  the  leaves,  and  with  the  lajt 

Was  told  the  measure  of  his  days. 

They  buried  him  beneath  the  bare 

Spread  branches  of  his  favorite  oak ; 

But  ne'er  a  dead  leaf's  message  woke 

His  lonely  wraith,  nor  journeyed  there, 

As  daylight  waned,  his  mistress  fair. 

No  footfall,  save  the  shepherd's,  broke 

The  stillness  of  his  sepulchre.' — Cornhil!  Magazine. 
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KITH    AND    KIN. 

BY   JESSIE   FOT^ERGILL,    AUTHOR   OF    "THE   FIRST    VIOLIN." 

Chapter  XXXIV.  business  which   I  wish  to  discuss  with 

"  FOR    THE    REST   OF   MY   LIFE."  y°"'"  ^^''^  ^^'  ^"^  ?»"'«>■             ,           . 

bhe  had  moved   nearer  to  the  win- 

JuLY,  more  than  three  years  later ;  dow,  and  now  stood  beside  it,  looking 

the  scene,  one  of  the  front  rooms  at  the  at  him.     Then,  when  the  broader  light 

'    Nunes'  Home,  Fence  Street,  Irkford  ;  fell  upon  her,  one  saw  that  the  cap  and 

the  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  alone  apron,  the  badges  of  her  order,  were  not 

— he,  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  where  the  only  things  to  distinguish  her  from 

he  had  been  waiting  some  two  or  three  the  Judith  Conisbrough  of  three  years 

minutes  ;  she,  just  closing  the  door  be*  ago.      She  looked,  if  anything,  a  liltle 

hind  her  as  she  came  in.  taller,  possibly  a  very  little  stouter,  and 

The  man  was  Dr.  Hugh  Wentworth  ;  her  carriage,  if  not  more  stately,  was  a 

the  woman,  Judith  Conisbrough.  little  more  decided  than  of  yore. 

He  was  a  young-looking  man — even  She  looked  a  queenly  woman  now,  in 
surprisingly  young  when  one  considered  her  garb  of  nursing  sister,  just  as  she  had 
the  high  position  he  had,  and  the  really  formerly  looked  a  queenly  woman  in  her 
vast  responsibilities  which  devolved  up-  shabby  old  gowns — in  her  sorrow,  her 
on  him.  But  on  looking;  more  closely,  poverty,  her  bitter  unhappiness  at  Yore- 
one  saw  that  if  he  were  young  in  years,  sett  House,  when  the  curse  of  enforced 
yet  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  arc  idleness,  and  the  grip  of  a  forbidden 
born  with  master-minds.  One  forgot  love,  were  upon  her.  But  her  face  was 
entirely  that  he  was  young,  and  hand-  changed.  It  had  altered  in  the  way  in 
some,  and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  so  which  the  faces  of  women  do  alter,  in 
much  were  these  advantages  overweighed  whom  heart  is  as  strong  as  head, 
by  the  intellectual  ones — by  the  fire  that  No  acute  or  even  intelligent  observer 
dwelt  in  the  deep  eyes,  by  the  grand  would  have  dared  to  say  that  that  face 
sweep  of  the  magnificent  forehead,  the  wore  an  altogether  happy,  or  peaceful, 
mental  power  expressed  in  every  line  and  or  satisRed  expression:  the  faces  of 
every  feature.  those  who  aim  high  and  feet  deeply,  sel- 

TUI  Judith  entered,  he  had  been  lean-  dom,  if  ever,  do  look  perfectly  placid, 

ing   against    the    mantelpiece   with    his  There  was  a  calm  and  settled  power  in 

hands  clasped  behind  him,  and  his  eyes  it,    not    inferior,   in    its    way,    to  that 

raised  to  thedingy-lookingceiling above,  which  dwelt  in  the  countenance  of  Dr. 

and  he  heaved  a  sigh.     £ven  those  two  Wentworth    himself.      The  eyes    were 

01  three  moments  of  sorely-needed  leis-  steady,    scrutinizing,    and    critical.     It 

ure  of  waiting  and  inaction,  were  hardly  was    the   mouth  which    betrayed,  more 

spared  and  much  grudged.  than  anything  else,  the  touch  of  sadness 

He  had  not  been  kept  waiting  very  and  dissatisfaction.     It   was  when  the 

long.     In  that  establishment  punctuality  face  was  in  entire  repose  that  the  lips 

and  alertness  were  laws  as  immutable  as  took  that  curve  which  makes  one  feel 

those  of  the  Medcs  and  Persians.  There  as  if  a  sigh  had  either  just  left,  or  was 

was  she  whom  he  sought,  walking  into  on  the  point  of  leaving  them. 

the  room,  looking  different  from  her  old  For  the  rest,  one  could  see  that  she 

self,  as  you,  reader,  have   known  her,  was  in  every  way  developed.     She  had 

because  she  had  a  white  cap  on  her  more  ease  as  well  as  more  dignity  of 

head,  a  black  gown,  a  white  apron  of  manner.     She  was  more  beautiful  than 

lawn  with  a  stomacher,  all  edged  with  before,  as.  well  as  older ;  her  face  and 

little  plaited  frills  of  the  same  material,  form  now  more  than  ever  were  such  as 

"Good-afternoon,    nurse,"    he    ob-  the  most  heedless  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
served, holding  out  his  hand.  serve. 

"  Good- afternoon.     We  meet  for  the  Neither  she  nor  Dr.   Wentworth  sat 

first  time  to-day,  I  think  ?"  down.     Each    knew    the    time  of  the 

"Yes.      There  is  a  small  matter  of  other  to  be  precious. 
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"  You  go  home  for  your  holiday  to-  does  not  always  succeed  in  doing)  that 

morrow  ?"  he  said  half-inquiringly.  she  was  one  of  those  tools  which  will 

"  Yes.       A     fortnight     among     the  work  well,  and  he  had  from  the  first  let 

Yorkshire  hills  will  not  be  unpleasant."  her  see  that  he  expected  a  great  deal 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  a  month,"  from   her.     He  had    not    been    disap- 

was  his  abrupt  remark.  pointed,  and  he  had  been  charmed,  like 

"A     month — why?"        Her     eyes  inferior  men,  to  find  his  own  prophetic 

opened  a  little,  as  she  looked  at  him  in  verdict  so  thoroughly  realized, 

some  surprise.     "Not  because  I   look  The  more  he  asked  of  work,  or  study, 

ill,  surely — for  I  never  felt  better  in  my  or  observation,  or,  as  he  would  say  in 

life."  moments  of  expansiveness  to  the  wife  of 

"No;    but  because  I  wish  you  on  his  bosom,  "of  general  all-round  per- 

your  return  to  take  a  great  deal  more  fection  in  her  work  and  her  behavior," 

responsibility  on   your   shoulders,   and  the  more  she  had  seemed    ready  and 

you  will  require  some  thorough  rest  and  willing  to  give  him. 

setting  up  before  you  undertake  it. ' '  Under  his  influence  and  by  his  advice, 

"  Indeed.     And  what  is  it  you  wish  she  had  received   trdning,  not   only  in 

me  to  do  ?"  nursing,  but  in  some  branches  of  medi- 

"  My    wife,"     smd     he,      smiling,  cine  and  surgery  as  well.     He  had  said 

"  charged  me  to  tell  you  that  you  were  little  to  her  during  her  studies  in  these 

to  do  as  I  wished,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  subjects,  but  had  one  day  not  long  ago, 

her  friendship.     Now,  before  I  explain,  surprised  her  by  proppsing  to  her  that 

let  me  tell  you  it  is  an  onerous  post  I  she  should  study  medicine  thoroughly, 

wish  you  to  take.     Little  rest,  and  much  and  adopt  it  as  a  profession,  adding  that 

care  and  anxiety.     Perhaps  few  friends,  she  had    nothing  to  fear,   and   would 

and  lots  of  enemies.     That  for  the  dis-  make  her  way. 

agreeable  part  of    it.     For    the    more  He  had  calculated  on  that  ambition, 

agreeable :  it  ought  to  gratify  that  am-  in  which  he  now  told  her  he  still  be- 

bition  of   yours,   to    which    you  have  lieved ;  but  it  had  not  answered  to  the 

never  yet  owned>  though  it  is  as  patent  call.     Judith  had  declined,  saying  she 

to  me  as  the  sun    in    a    sky  without  had  no  vocation.     Mingled  motives,  so 

clouds — it  ought  to  gratify  that  ambi-  delicately  shaded  and  complicated  that 

tion,  because  it  is  a  post  of  authority  she  could  not  possibly  have  explained 

and  consequence,  and  is  well  remuner-  their  whence  or  wherefore,  had  led  her 

ated.      I    want    you    to    become     the  to  this  refusal.     He  had  been  as  nearly 

matron  of  the  new  hospital  at  Ridge-  angry  with  her  as  possible,  saying  in 

ford."  remonstrance  : 

She  raised  her  head  quickly;  her  lips  "Scores  of  women,  who  really  have 

parted,    and    she   looked     at    him    in  no  vocation  for  it,  who  want  notoriety,  or 

astonishment  for  a  moment.     Thtin  her  are  curious  about  things  they  don't  un- 

face  flushed  deeply,  and  she  turned  her  derstand,  or  who  want  to  make  a  living, 

eyes  to  the  prospect  outside.  and  think  they  have  fewer  rivals  in  the 

Dr.  Wentworth  watched  her  unobtru-  medical  line  than  in  the  schoolmistress 

sively,  but  witb  the  keenest  and  liveli-  one — they  all  rush  into  it,  pushing  (o 

est  interest.     He  had  been  her  stanch  the    front,   and    making    themselves   a 

friend  ever  since  the  evening  he  had  flrst  spectacle  for  gods  and  men.     Here  are 

seen  her,  in  this  very  room,  standing  be-  you — the  very  sort  we  want  as  a  pioneer 

fore  him  in  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  to  be  for    women-doctors — bigh-minded    and 

inspected,  when  she  had  said,   with  a  high-hearted,  with  a  pure  reverence  for 

nalvet6  which  had  amused  him,  and  an  science  and  humanity,  with  every  quali- 

earnestness  which  had  gratified  him  :  fication,   mental,  moral,  and   physical. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  give  And  you  will  not.     You  ought  to  lead 

me  to  do,  but  I  beg  you  will  give  me  the  way,  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  on 

something.     If  it  is  only  sweeping  and  that  road  where  the  women  who  follow 

dusting,  let  me  have  it :  do  not  send  me  after  you  will  some  day  be  great." 

back."  Judith  had  shaken  her  head,  smiling. 

He  had  not  sent  her  back,  for  he  had  "  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  she  said, 

correctly  discerned  (which  even  genius  "  I  lay  no  claims  to  a  '  pure  reverence 
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for  science  and  humanity,'  as  you  call  "  And  would    you    always  give  me 

it.     1  know  nothing  about  them,  except  your  friendship,  your  counsel,  and  your 

that   the  one   is   really  great,  and  the  advice?" 

other  is  thought  so  by  some  people.    Do  "  You  may  depend   upon  them  en- 

you  suppose  I  became  a  nurse  because  I  tirely." 

wished  to  do  so?    Not  at  all,  and   I  "  It  would  be  a  very  useful  sphere?" 

never  would  have  done  it  if  I  could  have  she  said  musingly. 

had  a  happier  lot.     I  '  took  to  it,'  as  "  You,  as  well  as  I,  know  how  useful, 

they  say,  because  I  was  miserable,  and  In  that  place  you  will  be  an  influence, 

wanted  relief  from  my  wretchedness  ;  I  and  a  beneficent  one,  on  hundreds.     My 

did  not  like  it  then,  and  I  do  not  like  it  dear  friend,"  he  took  her  hand,  "  apart 

now.     You  may  think  me  a  pooi^spirit-  from     all     other     considerations,     the 

ed    creature  ;  hut   I   would  rather  stay  woman  who  worthily  Alls  that  office,  as 

here  and  do  as  you  tell  me,  and  act  uq-  it  will  be  when  it  is  developed,  and  as 

der  orders,  than  be  the  first  and  clever-  you  will  fill  it — with  its  trials  and  its 

est  woman-doctor  of  all  time. ' '  difficulties,  its  powers  and  its  opportuni- 

"  You  are  trying  to  cajole  me  by  flat-  ties  for  doing  good— that  woman  may, 

tery. "  if  the  right  spirit  animate  her,  attain  to 

"I  am  speaking  the   simple,   unvar-  the  rank  of  the  other  good  women  whose 

nished  truth."  names  ought  to  stand  opposite  saints' 

"  My  wife  says  indignantly — as  if  it  days  in  men's  and  women's  hearts." 

were  my  fault — that  if  she  had  had  your  "  Then  I  cannot  be  worthy  of  it," 

qualifications  I  should  never  have  got  said  she,  moved. 

her  to  marry  me."  "  And  I  say  you  are  ;  and  I  say  that  if 

"Oh,   how    could    she    say  such   a  you  will  not  take  it,  I  know  not  where  to 

thing?      It  is  almost  wicked  of  her,"  put  my  hand  on  ai^y  other'woman  quali- 

Judith  had  said,  and  she  had  remained  fied  as  you  are  qualified  for  it." 

immovable.       Yes,    she    thought    it    a  "  If  I  took  it,  I  should  have  to  make 

glorious  profession,  she  said,  the  noblest  up  my  mind  (hat  it  would  be  for  the 

that  existed —  rest  of  my  life  ?" 

"  Bar  the  clerical  one,"  he  had  sug-  "  You  would." 

gested,  with  a  malicious  smile.  A  long  pause.     He  did  not  interrupt 

"  Bar  none,"  had  been  Judith's  era-  her,  nor  press  herfor  an  answer,  for  pre- 

phatic  retort  ;  and  she  would  honor  a  cious  as  the  time  of  both  was,  these 

really  clever  medical  woman  and  would  moments  of  reflection  and  turning-over 

be  quite  ready  to  dam    her  stockings  were  absolutely  necessary.     He  leaned 

and  do  her  drudgery.     The  position,  it-  against  the  mantelpiece  in  silence,  and 

self,  of  a  medical  woman,  she  declined,  she  stood  by  the  window,  equally  silent. 

This  refusal,  and  their  dispute  about  it,  seeing,  without   heeding  them,   all  the 

was  in  Dr.  Wentworth's  mind  now,  as  throng    of    men    and    vehicles     which 

he  observed  her  keenly  and  noted  every  streamed  incessantly  up  and  down  the 

change  that  passed  over  her  face.  noisy  thoroughfare. 

"  I  shall  think  you  wish  to  be  un-  What  visions  did  she  tear  to  shreds, 

friendly  to  me,  if  you  refuse  me  this,"  he  wondered,  as  he  watched  her  without 

he  said.     "  You  are  familiar  with  all  the  letting  her   see  his    observation — what 

details  of  the  scheme  ;  you  have  heard  hopes  did  she  finally  immolate  ?  what 

them    discussed    at    my    house     often  bright  illusions  of  girlhood  did  she  lock 

enough.     You  know  what  the  duties  will  out  from  her  heart  for  ever  ?     Could  he 

be  ;  the  salary  will  be  three  hundred  a  have  known,  he  would  have  been  aware 

year.      Now,  where  is  your  '  Yes  ?'  "  that  she  had  never  had  any  youth,  and 

"  '  Yes"  is  sometimes  a  very  hard  word  that  she  even  now  inwardly  expostulated 

to  say.  Dr.  Wentworth. "  with  her  destiny,  which  had  led  her  up 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  when  duty  through   five-and-twenty    years    of   life 

cries  for   it   so   very  loudly,  as  in  this  without  that  youth.     Though  he  and  she 

case."  had  grown  fast  friends,  though  she  and 

"  You  are  the  chief  of  the  council,  his  wife  had  become  almost  like  sisters, 

and  the  real  head  of  it,  are  you  not  ?"  no  word  had  ever  passed  her  lips  which 

* '  I  am. ' '  could  gi  ve  any  clue  to  the  storr  ef  sorro v 
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and  hopelessness  which  had  driven  her  King's  Arms  at  Yoresett,  and  driven 
forth  from  her  home  at  twenty-two,  a  home  by  him.  It  was  the  third  holiday 
sad,  unhopeful  woman,  and  had  first  led  she  had  had  since  first  going  to  her 
her  to  them.  That  there  was  a  story,  work,  but  it  was  now  more  than  a  year 
be  was  persuaded  ;  persuaded,  too,  that  since  she  had  last  been  at  home.  To 
she  went  over  it  in  her  mind  as  she  Judith  these  home-comings  had  their 
stood  looking  out  of  the  window  then,  terror  as  well  as  their  joy.  Her  love  of 
before  she  answered  him — some  story  her  home,  and  of  every  spot  of  ground 
connected  with  her  home  in  that  green  for  miles  around  it,  was  a  thing  of  a 
dale  which  he  had  ne\'er  seen,  but  of  deep  and  ineradicable  growth,  There- 
which  she  had  once  or  twice  spoken  in  fore  there  was  always  a  certain  delight 
words  which,  though  simple,  had  been  in  returning  and  beholding  the  familiar 
full  of  life  and  fire.  scenes  and  objects.  But  the  desolation 
At  last  her  answer  came  :  within  was  so  great  as  almost  entirely  to 
"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  Dr.  Went-  counterbalance  this  joy.  Since  she  had 
worth,  I  will  go  to  Ridgeford. "  left  home  no  word  of  leaving  Yoresett 
In  the  joy  and  relief  of  his  heart,  he  had  ever  been  spoken  either  by  Uelphine 
steppedforwardandshookbothhcrhands.  or  by  Mrs.  Conisbrough.  Each  time 
"  I  do  thank  you — from  my  heart  I  that  she  returned  it  seemed  to  Judith 
thank  you !  With  you  at  its  head,  that  Delphine  looked  more  shadowy, 
Ridgeford  shall  be  the  first  place  of  its  more  exquisitely  lovely,  and  more  un- 
kind in  England — that  I  swear  !"  earthly  in  her  fragility.  She  was  par- 
He  laughed  with  satisfaction.  Judith  ticularly  struck  with  that  look  when  she 
only  looked  very  grave,  and  then  he  said  :  alighted  on  this  occasion,  and  her  sis- 
"  But  have  you  no  cuiiosity  to  know  ter  came  forward  to  welcome  her.  She 
what  my  great  and  ppecial  reason  was  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  splen- 
for  wishing  you  to  go  ?"  did  handsomeness  of  the  youngest  girl, 
"What  was  it?"  now  a  tall  and  well-developed  young 
"  Just  this.  I  don't  want  you  to  be  lady  of  nineteen,  as  full  of  health,  of 
lost  to  suifering  humanity  and  the  life,  and  fire,  as  Delpine  seemed  shadowy 
medical  profession,  whether  as  a  member  and  ghost-like  in  her  beauty, 
of  it,  or  a  servant  of  it.  Once  safe  in  They  welcomed  her — ^Delphine  very 
that  post,  you  are  safe  for  life  ;  but,  un-  quietly,  Roda  enthusiastically.  Judith 
til  you  are  installed  there,  I  have  a  con-  had  been  visited  often  by  a  torturing  sus- 
suming  dread,  which  haunts  me  like  a  picion  that  Delpine  had  never  regard* 
ghost,  of  your  breaking  away  from  us,  ed  her  with  the  same  feelings  since  that 
and  getting  married."  afternoon  when  she  had  found  her  in 
"  You  certainly  need  not  fear  that,"  her  pain  ting- room,  and  had  told  her  old 
said  Judith,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  Martha  Paley's  tale.  She  fancied  that 
she  looked  at  him.  "  It  is  the  one  con-  Delphine  regarded  her  sometimes  with  a 
ttngencf  in  my  life  which  I  am  absolute-  strangely  cold  and  alien  glance,  as  if  she 
ly  certain  will  never  occur.  Therefore  suddenly  recollected  the  mortal  blow 
be  reassured."  which  Judith's  hand  had  dealt  to  her 
"  To  think  of  you  married,"  pursued  happiness,  and  shivered  and  feared  at 
the  fanatic,  "devoted  to  one  miserable  the  remembrance  of  it.  The  idea  was 
man  and  his  tiresome  family,  is  to  think  almost  intolerably  painful,  and  she  had 
of  something  monstrous.  Well,  good-  never  dared  to  put  it  into  words.  Where 
bye.  You'll  sec  my  wife  to-morrow,  would  have  been  the  use?  Delphine 
before  setting  off.  And  stay  at  home  a  could  not  order  her  feeling  and  expres* 
month,  white  you  have  the  chance."  sion  to  be  exactly  that  which  was  most 

He  wrung  her  hand  again,  and  de-  pleasing  to  others, 
parted.  Rhoda's  cry  now,  as  of  old,  was  for 

Chapter  XXXV.  "^"^.Vu    •  i  j-.u  >     c      , 

what  s  your  news.  Judith  ?    Surely 

THE  WAV  NOT  CLEAR.  y„„  h,„  ,„,'„  „,„,  ,..  ' 

Once  more  Judith  alighted  at  the  "  Ves,  I  have,  this  time,  fiut  I  shall 
well-known  station  at  Hawes,  and  was  not  tell  it  you  till  I  can  tell  it  to  mam- 
met,  as  of  old,  by  mine   host  of  the  ma  as  well." 
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"  She    is   upstairs,"    observed    Del-  speak  to  her  mother  of  her  sin  ;  which 

pfaine,  "  but  I  fancy  she  will  come  down  made  her  feel  almost  as  if  that  mother 

before  long."  were  justified  in  treating  her  with  the 

Thef  were  in  the  parlor,  and  while  distant  and  ceremonious  coldness  which 

Judith  sat  down  and  rested,  Delphine  she  had  observed  to  her  ever  since  the 

remarked  :  first  moments  of  the  silence  with  which 

"  Judith,  I  think  you  will  find  mam-  she  had  received  her  daughter's  words, 
ma  looking  a  good  deal  changed — I  am        Delphine    also    knew    the    miserable 

afraid  so.     But  don't  seem  to  notice  it,  secret,   but  it  did  not  appear  to  have 

for  there  is  nothing  she  dislikes  more  caused  the  same  breach  between'her  and 

than  for  people  to  make  remarks  about  her  mother.      Mrs.   Conisbrough  spoke 

iL"  almost  genially  to  her,  and  called  her 

"  Why,  do  you  mean  she  is  ill,  or — or  "  my  love  !"     It  was  three  years,  Judith 

failing,  or  anything?"  reflected,  her  heart  rent  with  anguish, 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.     She  is  since  that  term  of  endearment,  or  any 

vei^  much  changed — I  can  hardly  de-  like  it,  had  been  bestowed  upon  her. 

scnhe  to  you  in  what  way."  She  waited  until  the  evening  meal  was 

She  had    scarcely  finished   speaking  over,  and  they  were  all  seated  together 

when  Mrs.  Conisbrough  came  into  the  in  the  familiar  parlor.     She  had  noticed 

room.     Judith  could  not  but  agree  with  her  mother's  slight  and  failing  appetite, 

her     sister's     words.       Their     mother  and  how   she  turned  away  in  distaste 

looked  haggard,  worn,  and  aged,  and  all  from  almost  everything   they   tried  to 

these  things  had  greatly  increased  upon  tempt  her  with.     Though  it  was  July, 

her  since  Judith  had  last  seen  her.  there  was  a  small  fire,  and  Mrs.  Conis- 

Judith  advanced,  and  greeted  her  with  brough  took  her  place  beside  it  when  tea 

tender  affection  ;  but  Mrs.  Conisbrough  was  over.     Judith  took  her  position  on 

received  her  coldly.     It  was  one  of  the  a.  stool  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  clasping 

girKs  heaviest  trials,  and  one  which,  she  her  hands  on  her  Icnee,  looked  up  into 

felt,  was  not  likely  to  cease  white  her  her  face,  and  said  : 
mother  lived.  "  Mother,  1  have  something  to  tell 

Judith  had  been  desperate  when  she  you." 
had  taken  that  extreme  step  of  speaking        "  Indeed,"  was  the  listless  reply, 
to  her  mother  of  the    wrong   she  had        "  Yes.     You    know    all    about    Dr. 

done  ;  but  she  had  spoken  of  it,  and  as  a  Wentworth  now.     You  have  often  heard 

simple  matter  of  fact  Mrs.  Conisbrough  of  him  from  me,  and  I  am  sure  you  have 

had  never  forgiven  her  for  it.   They  had  heard  his  praises  sounded  by  the  Malle- 

never  been  very  sympilthetic,  but  that  sons." 

episode  had  created  a  breach  between        "  Oh  yes  !     I  suppose  he  is   a.  very 

them — not  very  noticeable  on  the  out-  great  man.     I  know  he  seems  to  have 

side,  but  deep — deep  as  the  respective  the  art  of  making  people  slave  for  him 

bases,  of  their  own  characters.  without  giving  them  much    remunera- 

Judith  always  felt   as   if  she  hardly  tion." 
di^ed  lift  her  eyes  to  her  mother's  face.         "It  is  hot  always  he   who  decides 

She  always  felt  as  if  she  were  the  cut-  what  the  remuneration   shall   be.     He 

prit,  and  as  if  she  were  for  ever  labor-  called  upon  me  yesterday.     He  wants 

ing  under  the  ban  of  a  parent's  heavy  me  to  take  a  month's  holiday  instead  of 

and  merited  displeasure.     These  feelings  only  a  fortnight,  and  then  he  wants  me  to 

are  settled  for  us,  and  arise  within  us,  undertake  a  very  serious  responsibility." 
not  at  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice        "  Has  he  any  thoughts  of  paying  you 

but  in  obedience  to  inherited  traditions,  for  the  responsibility  ?" 
whose  beginning  has  its  source  some-        "  The  payment  is  in  the  hands  of  a 

where  in  the  dim  vista  of  our  ancestors'  committee,  and  it  is  very  tit>erat.     He 

h^its,  countless  generations  back  ;  in  wants  me  to  be  the  matron  of  the  new 

obedience,  too,  to  certain  instincts  in  hospital  at  Ridgeford,  near  Irkford." 
oar  own  individual  natures.     Such  in-        "  You  ?"     said     Mrs.    Conisbrough, 

stincts  as  these  it  was  which  made  Ju>  looking  at  her  curiously,  as  if  she  could 

dith  Conisbrough  morally  cast  ashes  upon  not  take  the  idea  in.  ' '  Matron  of  a  hos- 

her  own  head  for  ever  having  dared  to  pital — and  what  did  you  say  ?' ' 
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He  begged  me  to  go,"  said  Judith,  "  It  was  Delphine,  Judith,     She  said 

looking  into  her  mother's  face  with  a  you  had  care  and  trouble  enough,  witb- 

great  longing.     "  He  is  to  be  the  head  out  having  that  added  to  them.     Poor 

of  the  council,  and  really  the  master  of  Del !     She  has  been  longing  for  you  to 

it  all,  and  he  promised  to  be  my  faith-  come.     She  has  had  a  dismal  time  of  it 

fnl  friend  if  I  undertook  it.     It  is  an  al-  with  mamma." 

most  terribly  responsible  post."  "  Why,  has  mamma  been  cross?" 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  And  pray,  what  did  "  Dreadful  !  She  can't  help  it,  poor 
you  decide  ?  I  should  have  felt  myself  thing.  I  can  often  see  that  it  is  not  be- 
too  young  and  inexperienced  had  I  been  cause  she  feels  unkind  or  spiteful,  but 
in  your  place,"  said  Mrs.  Conisbrough  because  she  is  miserable.  Uncle  Ag- 
almost  coldly  ;  while  Delphine,  with  a  lionhyhasagreat  deal  to  answer  for,  and 
sudden  rush  of  surprise  and  sympathy  I  hope  he  will  have  to  answer  for  it.  I 
exclaimed  :  don't  despair  of  seeing  him  brought  to 

"  Why,  Judith,  it  will  be  an  immense  account  some  time.     Meantime  it  is  not 

work.      It  will  want  a  woman  of  great  very  agreeable  for    us    here    below.     I 

power  in  every  way — a  woman  like  you,  don't  know  how  Delphine  bears  it  as  she 

and  1  am  sure  I  think  Dr.  H'entworth  does,  but  mamma  has  never  let  her  alone 

hit  upon  the  right  person  when  he  chose  about  having  refused  Mr.  Danesdale." 

you  for  it."  "  Rhoda  !" 

"  He  would  not  allow  me  to  decline,  "  You  cannot  imagine  what  I  have  felt 

or  to  ui^e  any  objections,"  said  Judith,  sometimes,  when  I  have  had  to  watch 

turning  to  Delphine,  almost  choked  with  Delphine  being  literally  tortured.     Of 

grief  at  the  manner  in  which  her  news  course  I  don't  pretend  to  understand 

was  received.     Was  it  not  the  turning-  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  why  Delphine 

point  of  her  whole  life  ?    Did  not  her  refused  Mr.  Danesdale,  but  I  do  know 

mother  know  well  its  full  significance  7  that  she  adores  him,  and  that  her  heart 

And  had  she  nothing  warmer,  nothing  is  breaking." 

more  sympathetic  to  say  to  it  than  this  ?  "Oh,    Rhoda,    it    is    what    I    have 

"  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  believing  feared,  and  what  has  haunted  me  again 

that  I  ought  to  accept  it,"  Judith  went  and  again,  while  I  have  been  away.  She 

on,  *'  but  at  least  I  felt  that  I  must  at  is  one  of  those  who  never  complain,  and 

least  try,  and  I  accepted."  nfver  get  over  a  thing  of  that   kind. 

She  turned  to  her  mother  again,  and  Poor  child  1     But  it  must  not  fip  on. 

said  :  Does  she  ever  see  Mr.  Danesdale  ?" 

"  The  salary  is  a  good  one,  mother  ;  "  Oh,    at    church,     sometimes.     She 

it  is  three  hundred  a  year."  never  looks  at  him,  but  1  have  seen  him 

"  Dear  roe  !     That  is  certainly  an  im-  look  at  her  with  a  look  I  cannot  under- 

provement.     The  walk  in  life  which  yoa  stand.     I  don't  think  she  has  ever  spo- 

have  chosen  is  not  one  which  wou|}i  have  ken  to  him  since  that  ball  you  went  to. 

recommended  itself  to  me ;  but,  since  Sir  Gabriel  has  not  been  well,  and  they 

you  have  chosen  it,  I  congratulate  you  say  he  is  very  anxious  for  Mr.  Danes- 

on  being  successful  in  it."  dale  to  be  married,  and  that  he  will  be 

Judith  said  no  more.     She  had  com-  soon, 

municated  the  news  somewhat  as  one  "  Ah  !     To  whom  ?      Do    they  say 

does  a  disagreeable  duty,  but  she  had  that  too  ?" 

not  expected   it  to    be  received  thus.  "  Some  people  talk  about  Miss  Bird. 

When  Mrs.  Conisbrough  retired,  which  They  say  she  has  refused  no  end  of  men 

she  did  early,  Delphine  went  with  her  to  for  his  sake." 

her  room,  and  thus  Judith  and  Rhoda  "  I  don't  believe  it.     She  is  a  sweet 

were  left  alone.  little  thing,   but   I   don't    believe    she 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  mam-  cares,   or  ever  did  care,   a  straw   for 

ma  ?"  said  the  former.     "  She  ought  to  Randulf  Danesdale.     No  ;  depend  upon 

have  a  first-rate  physician  to  see  her,  it,  if  he  marries,  to  oblige  his  father,  it 

even  if  we  had  to  send  to  London  for  will  be  a  different  sort  of  woman — one 

him.     I  am  perfectly  certain  she  is  very  who  will  put  as  little  heart  into  the  affair 

seriously  out  of  htalth.       You  should  as  he  will  himself .     /'iwr  fellow  !" 

not  have  kept  me  in  the  dark,  Rhoda."  "  I    know    nothing    about    that.      I 
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know  they  say  he  is  going  to  be  married,  and  master  it.     She  thought  she  could 

and  if  he  does  marry  I  believe  it  will  kill  answer  for  Rhoda  too.     No  doubt  the 

■"Delphine.     She  says  he  is  quite  right —  struggles  would  be  desperate,  the  torture 

she  told  mamma  so.     She  says  he  must  keen,  before  conquest  was  hers,  but  it 

marry,  but  it  will  kill  her  all  the  same."  would  be  hers  in  the  end,  she  felt  sure. 

Judith  sat  silent,  her  heart  wrung;  But  for  her  best-beloved,  to  whom  she 
and  Rhoda,  who  was,  for  her,  exceed-  was  powerless  to  give  hope  on  the  one 
ingly  subdued,  did  not  enlarge  upon  the  hand,  or  callous  indifference  on  the 
situation.  Presently  Delphine  came  Other,  or,  yet  again,  the  resolve  that 
downstairs,  looking,  as  Judith's  eyes,'  rides  triumphant  over  death — what  re- 
sharpened  by  pity  and  fear,  observed,  mained  for  her  ?  She  dared  not  attempt 
almost  transparent  in  her  fragility.  to  look  forward  or  to  answer  the  ques- 

Thc  girls  talked  about  their  mother,  tion  honestly.      She  had  resolution  to 

and  Judith  found  her  sisters  as  anxious  face  most  possibilities,  but  not  the  one 

as  herself  to  have  advice.     She  said  she  which  carried  Delphine  out  of  her  life, 
would  write  to  Dr.  Wentworth,  and  ask 

his  advice,  and  request  him  to  tell  them  Chapter  XXXVI. 

whom  they  ought  to  consult  ..  ^^,t  ^u^^  vou  hear  from  me." 

Later,  when  Judith  and  Rhoda  again 

happened  to  be  alone,  the  latter  said  :  It  was  a  little  more  than  a  week  after 

"  Mr.  Danesdale  has  been  abroad  for  Judith  Conisbrough's  return,  a    sultry 

ever  so  long  with  Mr.  Aglionby. "  afternoon  at  the  end  of  July.     At  Scar 

"Has  he?"  Foot  all  was   quiet   except  the  rooks, 

"  Yes  ;  they  are  most  tremendous  which  wheeled  and  cawed  noisily  in  the 
friends-  People  call  them  Orestes  and  trees.  The  windows  were  all  open,  now 
Pylades.  \Vhenever  Mr.  Aglionby  is  at  that  the  sun  had  left  the  house,  after  be- 
home,  Mr.  Danesdale  is  with  him,  or  he  >ng  closed  all  morning,  with  the  blinds 
is  with  Mr.  Dane.sdale-  But  our  cousin  down,  to  keep  the  said  sun  out.  In  the 
doesn't  spend  much  of  his  time  at  Scar  dining-room  the  luncheon  table  was 
Foot.  He's  there  just  now  though,  and  spread,  with  Aglionby  and  Mrs.  Bryce 
nobody  says  anything  about  his  getting  at  the  head  and  foot  of  it,  and  Randulf, 
married.  His  aunt  lives  with  him  and  as  guest,  at  one  side. 
keeps  house  for  him,  and  some  people  The  meal  was  just  over  as  Aglionby 
seem  to  like  him.     The  Mallesons  do.  observed  : 

I've  seen  htm  there  once  or  twice,  and  "  You   look  tired,   aunt.     Is  it   the 

be  is  fearfully  grave  and  dignified.     I  heat?" 

can't  hate  the  man,  though   I   should  "  I  suppose  so.     I  think  it  is  going  to 

like  to."  thunder.  I  generally  know  by  my  nerves 

Judith  was  saved  from  the  necessity  when  it   is,   and  they  prognosticate  a 

of  a  reply,  by  the  entrance  of  Delphine.  storm  now." 

She  pondered  upon  all  she  had  heard,  "Just  like  Philippa,"  said  Rartdulf, 

and  in  her  mind  the  situation  resolved  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  made  an  in- 

itself  into  this — that  her  mother  would  teresting    discovery.      "She    says    she 

not  live  long.     Her  eye,  now  practised  always  knows  when  there's  going  to  be 

in   leading  the  signs  of  most  kinds  of  a  thunderstorm." 

disease,  beheld  the  beginning  of  the  end  "  You  don't  look  too  brilliant  your- 

written    very    plainly  in    Mrs.   Conis-  self,    Bernard,"  observed   Mrs.   Bryce, 

brough's   appearance    and    expression,  laughing.    "  Does  he,  Mr.  Danesdale  ?" 

With  her  would  die  her  secret  and  all  "  N — no.     A  bit  thundery  (like  the 

chance  of  its  becoming  knoivn  ;  and  for  weather),  as  usual,  when  he  doesn't  get 

tbem,    in   their   youth   and    loneliness,  enough  of  his  own  way.     I  should  take 

would  remain  nothing  in  the  world  but  no  notice  of  him  :  he'll  come  round." 

to  work  out.  as  best  they  could,  the  sad  "  Who  would  not,  after  hearing  such 

behest :'  soothing  comments   passed    upon    '  ' 


"  Work,  be  nafaappy,  but  beat  lire,  my  g< 


looks  and   the  causes  of  them  ?"  said 


Aglionby,  who  had  been  looking,  as  a 
For  herself  she  could  answer.     She    matter  of  fact,  pale,  but  darkly  hand- 
felt  within  her  strength  to  meet  her  fate    some,  as  usual,  but  across  whose  gravity 
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there  now  flashed  a  smile,  transforming  do  it,  but  I'll  never  utter  one  word  of 

his  whole  face.     He  pushed  his  chair  pretence  in  the  whole  matter ;  I  won't 

away  as  he  spoke,  and  opened  the  door  have   '  love  '  so  much    as    mentioned, 

for  Mrs.  Bryce,  saying  :  Therefore,   my  dear    fellow,    think   of 

"  I  really  would  go  and  rest,  aunt,  if  money,  beauty,  rank,  cleverness,  discre- 

I  were  you  ;  or  you'll  be  having  one  of  tion,  dignity,  suitability,  as  much  as  you 

your  headaches."  please  ;  but  for  God's  sake  don't  ask 

"  I  think  I  shall,"   said  Mis.  Bryce,  me  to  marry  any  girl  whom  I  should 

going  away.  have  pretend  to  care  for,  or  who  would 

"  Where  shall  vtff)  ?"  said  Aglionby  pretend  to  care  for  me." 

to  his  friend,  "  for  I'm  at  your  disposal  "  You  talk  as  if  I  could  lay  my  finget 

this  afternoon."  on   the   proper  person   at  a  moment's 

"  Wherever  it's  coolest,  and  wherever  notice." 

it  takes  least  exertion  to  get  to,"  was  "  So  you  can,  if  you  choose." 

the  characteristic  reply.  "  It's   plain   to  see,  from  that,  that 

"That's  my  den,   then,   across  the  you  know  perfectly  well  who  is  to  be  the 

house-place,"  said  Bernard,  leading  the  victim  of  your  despair,  or  the  accom- 

way.  plice  of  your  heartless  project — which- 

Randulf  flung  himself  at  full  length  ever  you  like  to  call  it.    You  mean  Miss 

on  a  settee,  and  began,  with  the  usual  Askam,  I  suppose?" 

promptitude  of  action  which  contrasted  "  Well,  she  is  well  known  to  be  the 

so  oddly  with  his  drawling  speech  :  most  heartless,  ambitious,  worldly,  self- 

"  Can  you  guess  what  it  is  I  want  to  seeking  little  monkey  in  the  North  Rid- 

have  over  with  you  ?"  ing." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  really  thinking  of  "  So  I  believe." 

getting  married  ?"  "  I  thought  of  her  instantly.     But  I 

"  Yes,  more's  the  bad  luck,  I  am.     I  had  a  scruple." 

want  you  to  give  .me  some  advice  as  to  "  What  was  that  ?" 

asuitable  lady."  "  Some  one  told  me  that  you  admired 

"  Me — surely  you  know  best  yourself."  her." 

"  Not  I  !  My  father  is  anything  but  "  I  ?  Good  Lord  !  Set  your  mind 
well,  you  know,  so  he  wasn't  sorry  for  at  rest,  I  beg ;  and  if  my  services  can 
the  excuse  to  leave  town,  and  I  don't  be  of  the  least  help  to  you  in  the  mat- 
think  Philippa  minded  much.  She  has  ter,  command  them.  But  I  would  like 
got  a  fancy  that  be  is  really  failing,  and  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice." 
I  can  see  that  he  is  just  miserable  till  I  "  Well."' 

decide  upon  something.     He  has  sacri-  "  You  would  do  better  to  look  for 

ficed  an  awful  lot  for  me ;  it  is  right  some  one  else.     I  know  that  Dorothy 

that   I   should  sacrifice  something  for  Askam  appears  to  be  exacdy  what  you 

him,   so  I  told  him   I   was  willing  to  have  said.     I  don't  believe  she  knows 

oblige  him."  she  has  got  a  heart,  but  I  also  believe 

"  Vou   told   me  at  the  time"  (they  that  if  you  made  love  to  her,  she  would 

both  seemed  to  know  what  this  rather  And  it  out,  and  that  very  soon." 

vague  expression  meant)  "  that  he  had  "Then  she  won't  do.     I  must  have 

told  you  to  wait  five  years  if  you  liked  ;  some  one  to  whom  I  shall  not  have  to  pre- 

but  that  you  should  do  nothing  of  the  tend  even  to  make  love.     Make  love  !" 

sort."  he  added,  bitterly.     "  Make  Iffiie.'  after 

"  Ah  ;  I  fancied  my  powers  of  getting  seeing  Aer  last  Sunday,  and  her  droop- 
over  troubles  were  greater  than  they  turn  ing  looks  !  I  know  this — I  must  not 
out  to  be.  To  make  a  clean  breast  of  see  her  again  if  I  can  help  before  it's  all 
it,  I  care  for  that  girl  as  much  to-day  as  over  or  I  shall  funk  it  at  the  very  last. 
I  did  the  day  she  refused  me — ay,  and  It's  hideous — hideous  !  I've  often  heard 
ten  times  more.  I  never  shall  care  for  of  girls  selling  themselves,  and  seen 
another  girl.  My  father  says  I  talk  them  do  it,  too,  with  smiling  faces,  and 
cynically.  Fhilippa,  poor  lass  !  turns  take  any  amount  of  spooning  from  fel- 
her  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  says  she  lows  whom  they  may  almost  loathe  ;  but 
wondetshowlfan"— he  laughed.  "She  I  never  knew  what  it  must  feel  like  till 
knows  nothing  about  it.     I  am  going  to  now." 
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"  Poor  inDocent  victim  !  Poor  nn- 
sheliered  lamb !"  was  the  soothing  Kply. 

"  Ah,  your  sympathy  was  always  of 
the  robust  kind,"  grumbled  Randulf. 
"  A  stroke  on  the  back  with  one  hand, 
and  a  cut  of  the  whip  from  the  other." 

'•  If  you  drop  the  whip  for  long  in 
commiserating  either  your  friend's  grief 
or  your  own,  you  find  yourself  wreathed 
with  weeping  willow  before  long,  and 
blown  out  with  sentimental  sighs,"  re- 
torted Aglionby. 

"  Well,  will  you  think  it  over,  and  let 
ine  have  the  result  of  your  meditations  ?" 

"I  will." 

"  Do  you  ever  hear  anything  of  Miss 
Vane  '  that  was,'  as  they  say,  now  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  more  than  once 
since  her  maitiage,  and  her  husband 
sajs  that  sometimes  she  tells  him  what 
prospects  she  gave  up  for  his  sake.  I 
go  over  and  see  them  when  I  want  to  be 
reminded  that  once  upon  a  time  I  was 
made  a  great  fool  of,  all  the  time  that  I 
thought  myself  a  person  of  the  greatest 
penetration. " 

A  pause  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  note  for 
Aglionby. 

"  The  messenger  is  waiting  for  an 
answer,  sir." 

He  read  it  through — it  was  very  short 
— got  up,  and  without  making  the  slight- 
est observation,  scribbled  off  an  answer 
as  short  as  the  note,  gave  it  to  the  ser- 
vant, and  said  : 

"  Tell  William  I  want  Egyptian — he 
must  saddle  him  at  once.' 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  murmured  Randulf. 
"  To  ride — on  an  aftemon  like  this." 

"  It's  a  summons,"  said  Aglionby, 
"  which  may  mean  a  great  deal,  or  per- 
haps nothing  at  all.  Hark  to  me,  Ran- 
dulf. Establish  yourself  here  for  the 
night.  I  can't  tell  when  I  may  return, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  to-night,  and  I 
may  have  news  for  you," 

"  News — about  what  ?" 

"  Don't  press  me !  It  is  but  a 
chance.  But  stay — to  oblige  me,  old 
fellow.  And,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't 
write  and  propose  to  Miss  Askam,  or 
Miss  Anyone,  while  I  am  out." 

Randulf  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,  to  please  you.  And  what  am 
I  to  say  to  Mrs.  Eryce  ?" 

"  That  I  was  called  o£C  on  business, 
and  will  be  back  to-night." 


When  Egyptian  was  announced  as 
being  ready,  Randulf  Danesdale,  despite 
the  beat,  followed  his  friend  into  the 
yard,  and  stood  bareheaded  while  he 
mounted,  followed  him  to  the  gate,  and 
leaned  upon  it  long,  watching  while 
Aglionby  rode  out  in  the  blazing  sun, 
along  the  road  to  Yoresett. 

"  Perhaps  the  riddle  is  going  to  be 
solved  at  last,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  returned  to  the  house. 

Chapter  XXXVII. 

CONFESSION,    OR   EXPLANATION. 

Aglionby  rode  swiftly  under  the 
scorching  sun,  along  the  high,  wild  road 
to  Yoresett.  He  went  up  the  village 
street,  and  dismounted  at  the  inn,  where 
it  was  customary  for  the  visitors  of  all 
degrees  to  leave  their  horses  while  they 
transacted  their  business  in  the  town, 
and  then  he  walked  down  the  street 
again  to  Yoresett  House,  pulled  the 
bell,  and  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Conis- 
brough. 

The  servant  seemed  to  understand 
that  he  was  expected,  for  she  said, 
"  Yes,  sir,"  with  some  alacrity,  and  ad- 
mitted him  at  once,  ushering  him  into 
the  parlor  at  the  left  hand  of  the  hall — 
the  one  room  of  that  house  which  he 
had  ever  been  in.  The  light  in  it  was 
somewhat  dim  after  the  blaze  of  sun- 
shine outside,  for  the  blinds  were  half- 
down,  and  Bernard,  as  he  entered  and 
looked  around  him,  appeared  very  tall 
and  pale,  and  rather  gaunt,  as  he  had 
grown  to  look  of  late.  He  had  deluded 
himself  lately  into  the  idea  that  he  was 
"  getting  over"  his  disappointment 
about  Judith,  and  that  he  was  becom- 
ing reconciled  to  the  position  to  which 
she  had  relegated  him  ;  but  he  was  mis- 
taken, as  this  afternoon  and  its  occur- 
rences had  made  him  feel.  The  mere 
knowledge  that  Judith  was  at  home, 
that  he  might  meet  and  see  her,  had  ex- 
cited him  ;  he  could  have  echoed,  with 
regard  to  her,  all  that  Randulf  had  said 
about  Delphine.  Then  Mrs.  Conis- 
brough's  note  coming  had  made  the 
emotion  deeper,  and,  as  it  were,  given  a 
significance  to  their  conversation. 

He  found  Mrs.  Conisbrough  alone, 
and  he  was  shocked  to  see  what  an  in- 
valid, what  a  wreck  she  had  become. 
She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  with  a 
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white  fleecy  shawl  round  her  shoulders,         "They  must   be,    indeed,"  he  said 

and  close  beside  a  small  fire,  even  on  gravely.     "  I  hope — " 
this  fiery  July  afternoon.     Her  cheeks        "  Oh,  he  told  them  what  I  could  have 

were  wasted  ;    her  eyes   were   hollow,  told  him  without  all  that  fuss — that  I 

He  bad  not  Judith's  practical  experience  have  not  long  to  live.     I  have  known 

to  go  upon,  but  he  instinctively  felt  that  that  for  some  time  now.  but  they  dou't 

he  was  in  the  presence  of  onewhose  feet  tell  me,  for  fear  of  upsetting  me." 
were   hastening   to   her    grave  ;    whose         "  It  is  a  most  natural  feeling.     And 

spirit  must  soon  say  farewell  to  this  life,  perhaps,  after  all — " 
to  its  griefs  and  joys,  and  hopes  and        "  Oh  no  1"     She  smiled  in  the  same 

fears.      She  looked   at   him   long  and  chill  and  weary  manner.    "Mydaysare 

steadily,  and  in  silence.     There  was  an  numbered.     I  am  going  to  die.     Death 

expression  upon  her  face  which  he  did  has  come  to  my  bedside  day  and  night, 

not  quite  understand — a  look  of  cold-  as  I  lay  awake,  and  has  taken  my  hand, 

ness,  of  something  like  defiance.      He  and  said  to  me,    '  Very  soon   I  shall 

laid  down  his  hat,  bent  over  her,  and  come  and  bid  you  arise,  and  then  you 

said  :  will  have  to  get  up  and  follow  me,  will- 

"  You    sent    for    me,    Mrs.    Conis-  ingor  unwilling.'     As  it  happens,  I  am 

brough."  witling — very   willing.      And    knowing 

"Yes.     I  happen  to  be  quite  alone  that — I  have  sent  for  you." 
to-day,  and  as  I  felt  a  little  stronger  and        Aglionby  was  dumb  ;    and  made  no 

wished  to  speak  to  you,  I  sent  for  you.  answer  to  her.     She  spoke  with  perfect 

I  hope  I  have  not  inconvenienced  you."  calmness,  but  he  realized  the  entire  and 

"Your  summons  would   have  been  unvarnished  truth  of  all  she  said.  There 

obeyed  at  whatever  inconvenience,  but.  is  no  mistaking  the  mien  of  those  who 

as  it  happens,  it  caused  me  none  at  all."  have,  as  she  had,  held  daily  communion 

"  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Aglionby.     We  with  death,  and  got  to  look  upon  him  as 

have  not  seen  much  of  you  since  my  a  friend  ;  to  wait  for  his  final  coming 

uncle's  death.     It  is  long  since  I  even  with  eagerness,  and  who  have  but  one 
saw  you.     I  have  been  a  great  invalid  ,  thing  to  reproach  him  with — that  of  not 

of  late,  and  have  not  left  my  house  for  fulfilling     his     warnings    with    greater 

many  months. ' '  promptitude. 

"  1  heard  you  had  been  in  ill-health,         "1  have  something  to  say  to  you," 

and  was  sorry  to  learn  it.     I  hope  there  she  went  on  presently.     "  For  a  won- 

is  no  cause  for  any  real  uneasiness."  der  the  girls   are  all  out.      They   are 

"  Not  uneasiness,"  she  replied  with  a  spending  a  long  day  with  the  Mallesons 

peculiar  smile,  which  chilled  him,  he  at  Kumer  in  Swaledale.     Mr.  Malleson 

knew  not  why.    "  Oh,  no  !  I  have  noth-  is  taking  the  clergyman's  duty  there." 
ing — it  is  long  since  I  had  anything  left        "  Yes,  I  have  been  to  see  them  once 

to  be  uneasy  about.       My    daughters  or  twice  since  they  went." 
were  uneasy,  and  last  Sunday  Judith's        "They  will   not  be  back  till  quite 

great  friend  Dr.  Wentworth  of  Irkford  late,  as  Mr.  Malleson  is  going  to  drive 

came  to  see  me."  them  over.     So  I  was  free  to  carry  out 

"Yes."  my  purpose.     I  want  to  explain  to  you 

"  They  did  not  tell  me  that  he  had  how  it  was  that  your  grandfather  left  all 

come  just  for  that :  and  they  imagine  his  money  to  you  instead  of  to  me  and 

that  I  did  not  know  it.     He  professed  my  girls.      You   must  have   wondered 

to  be  staying  at  the  Mallesons  ,  and  to  about  it  many  times,  have  you  not  ?" 
have  called  casually  to  see  Judith  on        "  Naturally.      And  perhaps   you  on 

some  business  ;  and  then  he  pretended  your  part  have  thought  me  grasping  and 

to  think  me  looking  ill,  and  offered  to  hard,  to — " 

examine  my  heart.     They  think  I  did        "No.     I  did  once  think  so,  and  ex- 

not  guess  it  all,  and  I  have  not  unde-  pressed  an  opinion  of  the  kind,  but  Ju- 

ceived  them.     He  tired  me  dreadfully  dith  explained.     She  told  me  it  was  not 

with  his  stethoscopes  and  instruments  your  fault,  but  hers.      She  would  not 

and  poking  about.     I  had  no  breath  left  allow  you  to  act  differently. 
in  me  when  he  had  done.     Such  things        "  She  would  not  allow  me  to  speak  to 

are  very  trying  in  a  heart-complaint."  you,  and  I  obeyed  her." 
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"  Yes,  I  know.    It  is  the  fashion  now  no  justification — it  was  right.    I  cheated 

to  make  all  your  confidences  to  sttan-  him  as  a  matter  of  course  when  I  should 

gen,  and  to  obey  any  one  rathei  than  have  behaved  with  transparent  honesty 

your  parents.      And  yet,  had  you  come  to  any  one  else. 

to  me,  /  could  have  explained  it  all,  as  "  Ralph  was  better   able  to  get   bis 

no  one  else  can.     In  order  to  make  you  own  way  openly,  but  he  had  recourse  to 

understand,  I  shall  have  to  go  back  a  subterfuge    many  and    many    a    time, 

long  way,  but  I  will  be  as  quick   as  I  Often  and  often  have  we  combined  to 

can  about  it.     I  was  left  an  orphan  very  circumvent  the  plans  of  his  father,  when 

early,  and  almost  penniless  too.      I  was  they  were  odious  to  us.     We  were  very 

brought  up  by  my  uncle  at  Scar  Foot,  good  friends,  Ralph  and  I — brother  and 

with  my  cousin  Ralph,  your  father.     If  sister,   you   understand  ;    but   I    cared 

my  uncle  had  had  a  daughter,  he  would  more  for  him  than  lie  did  for  me,  till  the 

have  expected    blind    obedience    from  wretched  day  came  on  which  my  uncle 

her  ;  so  you  may  imagine  what  he  ex-  took  it  into  his  head  that  we  should  be 

acted  from  me,  a  niece,  and  his  depen-  married. 

dent.     He  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  "  '  No  sooner  said  that  done,'  was  his 

but  no  power  on  earth  would  ever  have  motto.     He  told  Ralph  privately  what 

convinced  him  that  he  did  not  know  he  desired,  and  bade  him  propose  to 

people's  wants,  and  wishes  too,  far  bet-  me.     Ralph  did  not  want  me,  and  said 

ter  than  they  did  themselves.  so  openly — which  I  did  not  know  till 

"  As  a  rule  I  managed  to  get  on  with  later.     It    was    the    first  time  he  had 

him,  but  I  was  an  Aglionby  as  well  as  boldly  opposed  his  father,  and  when  he 

he — his  sister's  child — and  I  had  some  saw  the  storm  of  wrath  that  ensued,  he 

of  the  Aglionby  spirit  in  me.     There  said,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  he  was  sure 

were  times  when  I  revolted  in   secret,  I   did   not   wtsh   it  either,  and   that   I 

but  I  was  afraid  of  him — I  always  have  would  not  have  him  if  he  asked  me. 

been  afraid  of  brute  force;  what  they  "Now,  mark,  when  he  wanted  his 

call  the  superiority  of  sex.  own  way,  my  uncle  could   flatter  and 

"  Sometimes  I  succeeded  in  gaining  dissimulate.     It  was  not  that  he  had 

my  own  ends  in  opposition  to  his,  hut  thought  we    cared  for  each    other,  or 

if  I  did  it  was  by  means  of  subterfuge,  that  we  had  struck  him  as  being  exceed- 

I  am  not  going  to  apologize  for  that,  ingly  well  suited  to  one  another.     He 

and  I  do  not  feet  in  the  least  ashamed  wished  it,  and  it  should  be.     He  came 

of  it.     I  read  the  other  day  that  that  to  me,  and  said  he  had  reason  to  think 

'  superiority    of    sex  '   argument    must  Ralph  cared  for  me — would  I  marry  him 

always  be  unanswerable  in  the  hands  of  if  he  wished  it  ?    And  then  he  painted 

a  coalheavcr.      Quite  true  ;    and    the  the  future — how  he  would  provide  for 

man  who  chooses  to  treat  a  woman  lo  us,  how  one  day  Scar  Foot  was  to  be 

arguments  of  the  coalheavcr  kind,  trans-  ours,  and  so  on. 

formed  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  "  Ralph  was  agreeable  to  me  ;  I  was 
side,  that  man  deserves  to  be  cheated,  tired  to  death  of  being  treated  as  a  child 
and  he  may  expect  to  be  cheated.  I  without  will,  or  in  idiot  without  reason, 
cheated  my  uncle  many  a  time,  in  order  1  foresaw  freedom  and  independence, 
to  obtun  things  which  a  generous- mind-  and  an  indulgent  young  husband  instead 
ed  man  would  never  have  needed  asking  of  a  tyrannical  old  uncle.  I  said  yes,  I 
for.  I  am  glad  that  I  did  it,"  she  add*  would  consent.  This  news  was  corn- 
ed slowly,  and  with  cold  and  concen-  municated  to  Ralph,  who,  for  all  answer 
trated  bitterness,  while  Aglionby  sat  said  that  he  had  given  way  in  many 
silent,  astounded,  and  almost  aghast  at  things,  but  that,  as  to  choosing  a  wife, 
the  psychological  problem  that  was  he  could  do  that  for  himself,  and  that 
gradually  being  laid  bare  to  him.  "I  he  was  not  going  to  marry  a  woman 
just  explain  this  to  you  to  show  that  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  sister,  es- 
with  me  to  deceive  him  when  he  op-  peciatly  when  she  did  not  care  two 
pressed  me  beyond  bounds  with  his  straws  for  him,  nor  he  for  her. 
tyranny,  had  grown  into  a  habit,  which  "  That  answer  touched  my  vanity.  I 
I  first  excused  to  myself,  then  justified,  never  forgave  Ralph  for  saying  it.  I 
and  presently  realized  that  it  required  was  furious  at  having  seemed  willing  to 
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marry  him,  even  though  I  had  been  told  uncle's  rage  when  he  heard  the  news, 
he  wished  roe  to  do  so,  and  1  hated  my  You  have  heard  about  it ;  how  he  vowed 
uncle,  for  having  put  me  into  such  a  to  disinherit  Ralph,  and  said  he  would 
position,  with  a  halted  I  cannot  de-  never  own  him.  He  took  possession  of 
scribe.  To  gratify  his  own  imbecile  me  in  a  savage  kind  of  way — not  be- 
self-will  and  love  of  power,  I  was  to  be  cause  he  really  loved  me  much,  or  de- 
made  cheap — to  profess  myself  willing  sired  to  benefit  me,  but  to  make  me  the 
to  be  forced  in  marriage  upon  a  man  instrument  of  his  revengeon  Ralph.  He 
who  would  not  have  me.  made  my  life  a  burden  to  me.     Men  are 

'*  Still  my  uncle  would  not  give  up  brutes — that  is  all  I  know  about  them, 

his  scheme.     He  threw  us  together  ;  his  /had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  displeas- 

favorite  plan    was    to  send    us   out   for  ure  ;  I   had  to  listen  to  all   his  useless 

walks  in  the  summer  evenings.     I   re-  railings  and  ragings.  I  hated  the  Aglion- 

mcmber  it  well — we  used  to  go,  one  on  bys',  father  and  son,  and  nothing  will 

one  side  of  the  lane,  and  the  other  on  ever  make  me  see  that  I  had  done  any- 

the  other  ;  he  used  (O  switch  off  the  tops  thing  to  deserve  my  lot  at  that  time, 

of  the  flowers  and  weeds  with  his  cane.  Two  selfish,  headstrong  men,  who  when 

and   I   used   to  pout,  and    pluck    the  they    could    not  subdue    one  another, 

grasses,  and  pull  the  seeds  off,  saying,  poured  the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  a 

■  This     year,    next     year  —  sometime,  poor  woman  over  whom  they  have  fallen 

never.'     That  was  to  see  when  I  should  out.  and  who  would  have  asked  nothing 

be  married — not  to  Ralph.  belter  than  never  to  ace  them  or  hear  1^ 

"  We  became  the  talk  of  the  neighbor'  them  again, 
hood,  of  course.  People  laughed  at  "  My  uncle  made  a  will  in  my  favor, 
us.  My  uncle  raged  ;  my  cousin  was  and  told  me  he  had  done  so,  and  never 
sullenly  obstinate,  as  weak  characters  lost  any  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
are  when  they  get  a  fixed  idea  into  their  me  that  he  had  done  it  out  of  no  super- 
heads.  I  was  miserable  and  furious,  fluous  goodwill  to  me,  but  out  of  hatred 
and  we  were  all  three  unspeakably  to  Ralph.  That  was  soothing  to  my 
ridiculous.  feelings,  as  you  may  suppose.     I  f!;ot  to 

"  At  last  an  opportunity  came,  which  look  forward  to  his  death,  and  to  the 
even  my  uncle  hailed  with  delight,  of  distant  future,  as  to  the  time  of  my  re- 
sending  Ralph  away  for  a  few  months.  lease  and  my  salvation,  and  to  the  pos* 

"  There  was  some  business  in  London  session  of  the  money,  as  my  just  indem- 
to  be  attended  to.  All  would  have  been  nificalion  for  what  I  had  gone  through  ; 
well  if  Ralph  had  been  allowed  to  go  in  and  I  see  it  still  in  that  light, 
peace  ;  but  his  father,  with  his  usual  in-  "  I  did  not  marry  immediately  after 
sane  spirit  of  self-assertion,  told  him,  Ralph.  1  lived  at  Scar  Foot  for  two 
threateningly,  that  he  expected  him  to  long  years  after  that,  and  went  through 
come  to  his  senses  while  he  was  away,  trouble  and  humiliation  enough,  I  con 
and  to  return  home  prepared  to  obey,  tell  you.  It  hardened  me.  Two  years 
It  was  just  a  threat — bravado — meant  to  after  Ralph's  marriage  I  married  Mr. 
show  that  he  was  the  master  which  he  Conisbrough,  who  was  the  incumbent  of 
was  not,  with  all  his  blustering.  Ralph  this  place,  which  you  know  is  in  the  par- 
chose  to  take  it  in  earnest.  In  London  ish  of  Sianniforth.  When  you  were  six 
he  met  Bernarda  Long,  and  the  next  years  old,  your  father  died.  My  first 
thing  we  knew  was,  that  he  had  mar-  child  died  an  infant.  Judith,  when 
ried  her.  He  simply  sent  the  news  to  Ralph  died,  was  a  little  infant.  When 
his  father,  leaving  him  to  receive  it  as  the  news  of  your  father's  death  came,  it 
he  chose.  I  conjectured  that  your  struck  my  uncle  to  the  ground  :  but  he 
mother's  high  and  resolute  character  was  not  tamed  even  then.  He  knew, 
had  for  the  moment  inspired  him,  and  though,  that  he  had  done  wrong — he 
rendered  him  regardless  of  consequences,  had  always  known  it.  The  news  of  his 
He  suffered  for  marrying  her,  but  I  son's  death  came  like  a  revelation  to 
think  he  did  well  to  marry  her,  and  I  do  him,  I  suppose.  He  thought  about  it, 
not  believe  he  ever  really  repented  hav-  and  remembered  you.  He  imagined 
ing  done  so.  that  if  he  could  get  you   into  his  hands 

"  I  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  my  he  could  mould  you  to  bis  will,  and  then, 
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after  all,  an  Aglionby,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  suitably  provided  for,   and   was  to   be 

and   all   that,  would  have    Scar    Foot,  free  as  air  to  follow  her  own  course  in 

No  sooner  planned  than  he  set  about  ex-  the  future — even  to  marry  again,  if  she 

ecuting  his  scheme.     /  was  nothing  ;  I  chose  to  do  so. 

was  a  woman,     I  had  been  his  depen-  '"  You  perceive  that  this  proposal  was 

dent ;  he  had  always  felt  that  he  might  susceptible  of  being  made  either  openly 

dispose  of  me  much  as  if  I  had  been  a  insulting,  or,  at  any  rate,  fair  and  politic, 

bale  of  goods.     He  had  made  a  will  in  just  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 

my  favor  and  in  favor  of  my  children  ;  messenger  delivered  it.      I  was  in   no 

but  what  did  that  matter  ?    A  will  can  mood  to  make  it  smooth,  or  to  deliver 

always  be  altered  while  a  man  is  in  his  it  pleasantly.    When  I  saw  your  mother, 

right  mind,  and  while  he  is  able  to  hold  also,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  she  received 

a   pen   and  sign   his    name.     His   will  me   with  a  coldness  and  a  haughtiness 

should  be  altered.     And  with  the  deli-  which   were  by  no  means  conciliating. 

cate  consideration  which  had  always  dis-  Smarting  under  my  wrongs  and  insults, 

tinguished  his  treatment  of  me,  /  was  and  indignant  at  her  reception  of  me,  I 

the  fortunate  person  whom  he  selected  felt  a  savage  pleasure  in  delivering  the 

to  be  the  instrument  of  his  purpose.     I  message  as  rudely  and  abruptly  as  pos- 

had  the  honor  of  being  ordered  to  go  to  sible.     1  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose 

Irkford,  where  Ralph  had  settled,  and  she  would  refuse  ray  overtures.     I  told 

where  your  mother  and  you  were  then  her  that  Mr.    Agjionby,  of  Scar  Foot, 

living.      He  would  have  gone  himself,  wished  to  have  the  guardianship  of  his 

but  he   hated  your  mother  so  that  he  grandchild,  and  that  he  was  willing  to 

would  hold  no  personal  interview  with  provide  for  him  on  condition  that  the 

her,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  mother  contented    herself    with  seeing 

Marion  could  resent ;  that  Marion  could  him  one  month  in  each  year,  and  that 

question  his  will ;  she  would  go  and  in-  she  never,  under  any  pretext,  sought  a 

vite  another  woman  to  practically  step  personal  interview  with   Mr.  Aglionby, 

into  her  place  ;  she  would  go  and  use  or  wrote  a  direct  letter  to  him.     AH  this 

every  effort  to  secure  to  the  child  of  the  I  told  her  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  the 

man  who  had  scorned  her — for  Ralph  profoundest   indifference    to    me  what 

did  scorn  me — all  the  advantages  which  course  she  took,  or  what  became  of  her 

had   been   promised   to  her,  and  which  and  the  child. 

had  been  earned  hardly  enough,  in  all  "  You  will  please  understand  that  I 

conscience,  if  they  had  been  ten  times  was  faithful  to  the  letter  of  my  instruc- 

as  great.  tions,     I  said  exactly  what  my  uncle  had 

"  What  a  foot  he  was  !    What  a  great,  said,  but   I   said  it  in   a  certain  way. 

selfish,  blundering  fool !     Men  irrf  fools.  The  effect    of    it  surprised  me.     Your 

The  great  mystery  to  me  is  how  they,  mother  rose  up  and  almost  ordered  me 

with   their  consummate  stupidity,  have  from  her  house. 

yet  managed  to  gain  the  mastery  over  "  '  Tell  him,"  she  said,  '  that  I  would 
us.  Brute  force  again,  I  suppose,  is  rather  beg  my  bread  and  my  child's 
the  only  answer  to  the  question.  I  bread  through  the  streets,  than  hand 
went  to  Irkford.  I  had  to  take  my  him  into  the  power  of  a  man  who  can 
nurse  and  baby  with  me,  of  course.  My  behave  as  he  has  done.  He  ruined  his 
commission  was  to  tell  your  mother  that  own  son  ;  he  shall  not  ruin  mine  ;  nor 
your  grandfather  was  wishful  to  provide  shall  he  insult  me  with  impunity.  And 
for  you  as  if  nothing  had  ever  hap-  you,'  she  added,  'how  could  you,  a 
pened,  and,  tinally,  to  leave  you  his  es-  woman,  a  mother  with  a  baby  at  her 
late  and  property,  as  he  would  have  breast,  come  and  offer  such  terras  to 
done  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  another  mother,  one  who  is  widowed ; 
The  conditions  attached  to  this  proposal  one  who  has  nothing  but  her  child  to 
were,  that  you  were  to  live  with  your  make  this  life  worth  a  moment's  pur- 
grandfather  eleven  months  in  the  year,  chase  to  her  ? ' 

and  one  with  your  mother,  and  that  no  "  1  shrugged  my  shoulders — how  was 

direct  communication   was  to  pass  be-  it  likely  that  she  could  understand  ?    I 

tweenyourmotherandyourgrandfather.  took  her  answer  ;  I  came  away;  I  left 

On  these  conditions  she  also  was  to  be  Irkford.     I  was  not  sorry  that  she  had 
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answered  me  as  she  had  done  ;  it  would  here,  and  told  me  that  he  bad  seen  you, 

be  a  blow  to  my  uncle  ;  it  would  hum-  and  how  deceived  he   must   have  been 

ble  his  pride.     They  would  both  have  about  those  relations  of  your  mother's, 

to  humble  themselves — the  proud  man  I  knew  that  my  day  was  over      I  do  not 

and  the  proud  woman  too  if  they  were  say  I  knew  I  was  found  out — for  I  do 

ever  to  come  to  anything  like  an  under-  not  see  that  there  was  anything  to  be 

standing.     I  had  been  staying  at  Scar  found  out.     I  had  told  no  lies ;  I  had 

Foot,  when  I  had  been  sent  to  Irkford.  kept  to  the  letter  of  my  message.     But 

I  returned  straight  there.  my  day  was  over,  of  course.     It  was  my 

' '  Vour  mother  had  said  to  me  that  ill-luck,     I  have  been  an  unlucky  woman 

she  was   not   so   utterly  destitute  as  I  all  my  life.     He  sent  for  Mr.   Whaley 

seemed  to  imagine  ;  that  she  yet  pos>  that  night,  and  made  the  will  which  left 

sessed  a  relation  or  two,  who,  even  if  everything  to  you.     As  to  the  rest,  you 

she  died,  would  not  let  her  child  starve,  know  it  all." 

I  told  this  to  your  grandfather  ;  I  said  She  stopped. 

her  relations   would    provide  for  you  Agliohby,  his  elbows  on  the  table,  his 

rather  than  that  you  should  get  into  his  chin  in  his  hands,  was  intently  staring  at 

hands,  and  I  was  happy  in  saying  it."  her,  honestly  but  vainly  endeavoring  to 

(Here  Mrs.  Conisbrough  related  the  put  himself  in  her  place.     He  did  not 

scene  which  had  taken  place  on  her  re-  speak,  and  by-and-by  she  went  on  : 

turn   to  Scar  Foot,  and    her   narrative  "  Different  reasons  make  roe  wish  to 

agreed    in    every  particular   with   that  tell  you  this.     Not  that  1  am  afraid  of 

given  by  old  Martha  to  Judith,  except  anything  that  you  can  do   to  me.     Do 

that  she  omitted  to  mention  her  own  ex-  not  suppose  it  for  a  moment  !     Partly,  I 

cessivc  agitation  at  the  time.)  wish  you  to  understand  that  it  was  not 

"  At  times,  after  that,"  she  went  on,  out  of  any  sudden  affection  for  you  that 

"  I  used  to  amuse  myself  by  thinking  your  grandfather  altered  his  will — it  was 

that  I,  if  I  chose,  could  bring  about  a  because  I  had  been  too  true  to  him,  and 

reconciliation — I  alone.     But  I  am  not  he  wished  to  be  revenged  upon  me.    He 

so  sure  now  that  I  should  have  been  was  true  to  his  character  to  the  last : 

able  to  do  so,  had  I  tried.     Then  my  '  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  '  was 

own  troubles   began,  and   I   gave  over  exemplified  in  him,  if  ever  it  was  in  any 

thinking  of  you  and  your  mother,  one. 

"  Soon  after  Rhoda's  birth,  my  hus-  "  When  you  leaned  over  the  table  that 
band  died,  and  with  him,  of  course  the  day  at  Scar  Foot,  and  looked  at  me, 
greater  part  of  my  means  of  subsistence,  you  were  so  strangely  like  your  mother, 
I  was  more  in  the  power  of  my  uncle  and  your  father,  and  even  your  grand- 
than  ever,  and  that  fact  hardened  me  as  father,  that  I  was  frightened  ;  it  was  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  Sordid,  if  I  had  seen  three  ghosts  at  once — spec- 
grinding  poverty  oppressed  me,  forced  tres  that  I  hated,  all  of  them.  I  could 
self-interest  ruthlessly  to  the  front,  and  not  bear  it, 
induced  me  to  keep  silence.  "  Next,  there  is  one  person  who  in 

' '  All  went  well — what  I  called  well —  life  believed  in  me,  and  was  good  to  me — 

for  twenty- two  years.     Just  fancy  what  good  as  a  kind  angel.     If  he  had  stayed 

a  length  of  time  in  which  to  live  as  I  with  me,  I  should  have  been  a  better 

did  !     But  you  cannot  understand  it —  woman  ;    I   should  have  confessed  my 

men  never  can  understand  women's  lives  wrong,  and  he  would  have  forgiven  me. 

and  women's  trials— it  would  be  as  ab-  It  is  he  alone  whom  I  am  afraid  to  meet, 

surd  to  ask  the  sea  to  understand  a  stag-  That  one  is  my  husband, 

n  ant  pond.    Then  my  uncle  went  to  Irk-  "I   fear  neither  my   uncle  nor  roy 

ford,  three  years  ago — simply  on  a  mat-  cousin,  nor   my   cousin's   wife.       They 

ter  of  amusement — to  attend  a  political  made  me  what  I  was.     But  I  fear  lest 

meeting  in  a  town  be  had  once  known,  my  husband  should  turn  away  from  me. 

and  took  my  daughter  Judith  with  him,  You  must  know  that  he  was  the  purest 

'  for  a  change,' he  said.    She  had  always  and  best   and  gentlest  man  that   ever 

been   his  favorite — so  far  as  he  had  a  lived — hewaslike  Delphine,  only  a  roan, 

favorite.  I  aro  in  hopes  that  his  spirit  hears  me 

"  The  day  after  his  return,  he  came  now,  and  that  when  I  die  it  is  he  who 
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will  be  sent  to  lead  me  into  the  next  life  interrupted  by  scratches  and  splutterings, 
— whatever  that  may  be.  Therefore,  and  write  it  down.  A  pleasing  idea  for 
because  I  feel  that  he  would  approve  of  lessening  the  toils  of  the  scribbler,  but 
it,  I  say,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  I  shall  unfortunately  one  which  is  simply  use- 
soon  be  out  of  the  way.  Perhaps  that  less  to  the  artist ;  since  chaos  oftener 
may  make  it  easier  to  you."  than  order  rules  the  majority  of  com- 

"  But  your  daughters — do  you  not  see  monplacc  lives,    anarchy,    not    law,    is 

that  it  is  they  whom  you  have  injured  God.     A  high  emotion  here,  a  low  one 

irreparably?"    he  said  almost    breath*  there,     predominates;     now    the    soul 

lessly.  draws  us  upward  ;  now  the  senses  drag 

"My  daughters,"  said  Mrs.  Conis*  us  downward — it  is  one  long  game  of 
brough,  her  face  hardening,  "  have  be-  pull  devil,  pull  baker,  between  the 
haved  unnaturally.  They  condemned  higher  and  the  lower  nature  ;  sometimes 
me  unheard— at  least  Judith  did  ;  and  the  one  has  it,  sometimes  the  other ; 
Delphine  believes  in  Judith  as  if  she  seldom  does  either  hold  undisputed  sway 
were  Ood — so  she-  condemns  me  too,  for  long.  The  "  ruling  idea"  retires 
They  do  not  know  what  you  know  now,  discreetly  into  the  background,  and 
yet  they  condemned  me.  That  is  all  I  places  itself  modestly  upon  the  golden 
have  to  say  about  them.  I  was  bom  to  throne  which  many  generations  of  en- 
be  wretched,  and  most  faithfully  has  my  thustastic  but  deluded  story-tellers  have 
destiny  been  carried  out."  combined  to  erect  for  it.     The  "  ruling 

Aglionby  started  up,  and    began   to  motive"   is,  so  far  as  the  millions  are 

pace  about  the  room,  distracted  how  to  concerned,    a   beautiful  figment   of  the 

answer-  her.     He  wanted,  with  the  in-  imagination  ;   perhaps,    in   the  case  of 

stiact  of  a  reasoning  animal,  to  account  some  scores,  or  more  probably  tens,  it 

for  her  conduct ;  to  assign  some  central  may  becomeva  reality,  to  be  embraced 

motive — some  ruling  idea  as  the  origin  and  obeyed. 

and  motive-power  of  her  actions  during  Aglionby,  with  the  ingenuousness  of 
her  life.  He  could  find  none.  He  had  youth,  for  he  was  young,  and  he  was 
yet  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Conisbrougb,  like  ingenuous,  as  surely  all  his  actions  here- 
many  another  woman  and  man  who  tofore  must  have  proved  —  Aglionby,. 
■ins,  sinned  very  greatly  in  consequence  then,  had  a  vague,  youthful  belief  in  the 
of  having  no  ruling  motive  in  her  life.  "  ruling  motive"  hypothesis.  The  flat 
That  "commanding  voice,  which  it  is  contradiction  given  by  Mrs.  Conisbrough 
our  truest  life  to  hear  and  to  obey,  "had  to  his  preconceived  notions  staggered 
been  absent  with  her  ;  as  it  is  with  mil-  him.  We  often  are  staggered  when  we 
lions  of  her  fellow- creatures,  Christians  are  confronted  in  others  by  the  results 
and  sceptics  alike.  of  principles  of  which  we  are  ourselves 

Ruling  motives  are  not  so  common  as  living  illustrations 
the  romance- writer  in  general  would  "  Well,"  she  suddenly  broke  in  upon 
have  us  believe.  It  would  be  much  him,  "you  have  come  off  the  victor,  as  I 
easier  correctly  to  portray  human  nature,  might  have  known  you  would,  you  being 
aod  what  the  author  of  "Caleb  Wil-  a  man,  and  I  a  woman.  It  is  always  the 
liams"  calls  "things  as  they  are,"  if  way.  ^ince  you  have  conquered,  surely 
they  were  A  man  or  woman  with  a  you  can  manage  to  forgive." 
ruling  motive,  a  supreme  passion  regu-  He  stopped  abruptly  before  her, 
latin g  all  his  actions,  is  a  fine  concep-  "  No,  I  cannot,"  he  said  curtly.  "At 
4ioD.  Provide  the  ruling  motive  ;  let  it  least,  not  yet,  I  must  first  know  some- 
be  good  or  bad,  according  as  the  ro-  thing  which  _}va  cannot  tell  me,  however 
mance-wriier  feels  well  and  cheerful,  or  much  you  desired  to  do  so.  You  must 
bilious  and  gloomy  ;  only  make  quite  excuse  me  a  short  time.  I  have  heard 
sure  that  all  else  is  well -subordinated  to  you  ;  you  seem  only  able  to  see  things 
it,  and  hey,  presto  !  your  character  is  from  one  point  of  view  ;  but  you  must 
bare  before  you,  as  plain  to  read  as  the  allow  me  to  see  them  from  one  or  two 
roads  and  mountains  in  an  ordnance  others.  1  trust  I  may  be  able  to  extend 
map,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  my  hand  to  you  this  very  night,  and  say, 
take  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  new  '  Let  us  forgive  and  forget.'  1  hope  so. 
pen,  so  that  your  flow  of  language  be  not  But  there  is  a  contingency — if  it  occurs, 
H«w  Smhis.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  a  16  (".^.^,^1.. 
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I  cannot — no,  by  heaven,  I  cannot  and  seemed    to    irritate   Mrs.   Conisbrough 

will  not  forgive  you  !"  futlhei  and  further  against  her  daughter. 

The  answer  was  not  what  she  had  ex-  She  had  patted  from  her  with  marked 

pected.     The  idea  that  perhaps  this  for-  coldness  that  morning,  and  the  lemem- 

giveness   which     she   had,   as    it    were,  brance  of  her  alien  glance,  and  of  the 

rather  demanded  than  begged,  might  be  hard  and  unfriendly  ring  of  her  voice, 

refused  after  all,  startled  and  alarmed  lay  like  a  leaden  weight  at  Judith's  heart, 

her.  All  morning  the  sense  of  unhappiness 

"  Oh,  you  must,  you  must,"  she  ex-  had  been  growing,  until  the  idea  sud- 

claimed,  m  agitation.     "  You  must  not  denly   darted  into  her  mind  that  her 

let  me  die  unfoTgiven.     If  I  did  wrong  mother  was  alone  this  afternoon      What 

for  it,  see  how  I  have  suffered — every  if  she  were  to  return  home,  and  talcing 

day,  every  hour  of  my  life  has  been  a  advantage  of  this  solitude,  were  to  plead 

privation,  a  disappointment,  a  mortifica-  for  forgiveness — though  for  what  fault 

tion,"  she  could  not  have  told — were  to  assure 

"  That  may  be,"  he  said  coldly,  her  mother  of  her  deep  and  unchanging 
"  But  until  I  am  satisfied  on  one  point,  love  for  her,  and  beg  her  no  longer  to 
I  cannot  promise  forgiveness.  I  am  be  so  cold  and  severe  with  her  ? 
human — I  am  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  The  desire  to  act  upon  this  impulse 
made  of  wood,  or  cast-iron.  I  never  became  stronger  and  stronger,  until  at 
even  pretended  to  think  any  man  ought  last,  as  she  and  Mr.  Malleson.  to  whom 
to  offer  his  right  cheek  to  him  that  has  she  had  been  talking  about  Dr.  Went- 
smitten  his  left.  You  shall  know  to-  worth,  sat  alone  upon  a  garden-bench 
night — before  the  sun  sets,  I  hope-  when  lunch  was  over,  and  while  her  sis- 
There  are  others  whom  you  have  ters  and  Mrs.  Malleson  were  equipping 
wronged  even  more  tha^  you  have  the  children  for  a  donkey-ride  to  a  well- 
wronged  me  ;  and  it  is  to  them  I  must  known  waterfall,  where  they  were  to 
first  appeal.  But  you  shall  know  before  have  a  gipsy-tea,  she  suddenly  said  : 
lo-day  is  out."  "  Mr.   Malleson,  will   you  do  me  a 

He  picked  up  his  hat,  walked  out  of  favor  ?" 

the  room,  and  left  her.  "  With  pleasure,  if  1  can." 

"  Let  me  go  home  now,  and  if  the 

Chapter  XXXVIII,  others  seem  surprised,  say  I  did  not  like 

Oh-   YORESEIT    MOOR.  '?  '"'=  """»"'  ^'"  «"  ''»)'•,  ''"'  ''"" 
they  are  not  on  any  account  to  follow 

Judith  had  gone  unwillingly  with  her  me — will  you  ?" 

sisters  to  the  Mallesons'  temporary  home  "  But,  my  dear  Miss  Conisbrough,  the 

in  Swaledale.     They  had  driven  there,  heat,  the  long  walk  over  the  hill — " 

It  was  only  some  four  miles  distant  from  "  I  am  as  strong  as  ever  I  was.     Lis- 

Yoresett,  but  the  road  was  a  mountain-  ten,  Mr.  Malleson.     I  have  offended  my 

pass,  going    first    sheer  up,   and   then  mother ;  I  want  to  make  my  peace  with 

sheer  down  a  steep  hill,  with  glorious  her.     I  must  have  behaved  wrongly  in 

views  of  moor  and  mountain  on  every  some  way — been  too  proud  or  too  stiff, 

side.     The  Mallesons  made  much  of  the  or  something.     She  will  forgive  me,  I  am 

girls,  and  were  heartily  delighted  to  see  sure,  if  I  beg  her  todoso.     Sheisalone, 

them,       Delphine     and     Rhoda     were  and  I  shall  have  the  better  chance." 

pleased  and  touched  by  this  kindness  ;  "  In  that  case,  go,  by  all  means,  and 

so,  too,  was  Judith,  but  she  could  not  take  my  best  wishes  with  you.     I  will 

shake  off  the  weight  which  oppressed  her  explain  what  is  necessary  to  the  others." 

spirits.     The  cause  of  her  unhappiness  "  Thank  you — thank  you,"  said  she, 

was  not  far  to  seek.     It  was  the  wretch-  shaking  his  hand,  and  adding,  with  a 

ed    breach    between    herself    and    her  rather  feeble  smile,  "  I  will  come  to  see 

mother  which  took  the  pleasure  from  her  you  and  Paulina  again  before  I  return  to 

life  at  this  time.     That  breach  had  only  Irkford,     You  may  depend  upon  me." 

grown  deeper  during  the  week  she  had  With  which,  picking  up  her  sunshade, 

been  at  home,  certainly  not  from  any  she  left  him,  and  set  her  face  towards 

wish  of  Judith's.     But  all  her  submis-  the  hill,  in  the  direction  of  Danesdale. 

siveness,  all  her  eager  wish  to  please,  only  Her  heart  was  beating  with  one  of  those 
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sudden  terrors  vhich    assail   us  some-  and  to  find  the  rest  of  his  race  conven- 

times,   without    much    cause,   perhaps,  ient  gudgeons. 

but  none  the  less  potently  on  that  ac-  It  all  came  home  to  Judith,  whose 

count.  love  for  this  rather  than  for  thai  was  in- 

Dr.  Wentworth  had  said  her  mother  nate  and  hereditary,  but  it  made  less  im- 

was  not  likely  to  die  at  once,  or  even  pression  upon  her  than  usual,  because 

very  suddenly  ;  but,  he  had  added,  she  of  the  fever  of  her  heart  and  the  preoc- 

might  do  so  ;  there  was  always  the  pos-  cupation  of  her  mind, 

sibility  of  such  a  thing.  She  at  last  arrived  almost  at  the  top 

Judith  wondered  almost  wildly  why  of  the  steep  ascent.     Here  the  view  on 

they  had  consented   all   to  leave  her.  either  side  was  interrupted  by  high  crags 

Who  knew  what  might  happen  during  of  gray  limestone  rock,  rent  and  torn 

their  absence  ?    It   was  just    at    such  and   tossed,    while   the   herbage  could 

times  that  things — by  which  she  meant  scarce  find  a  place  amid  the  chaos  of 

ca^^ities — so  often  did  happen.     And  huge  stones  and  boulders  which  lay  up 

at  any  rate  she  must  make  an  effort  to  and  down,  like  the    balls   with  which 

put  an  end  to  this  unnatural  hostility  giants  or  demons  had  been  playing  some 

between  herself  and  her  mother.     If  the  Titanic  game.      By   looking    back  she 

latter  were  to  die  without  having  for-  could  see  down  into    dark  Swaledale, 

given  her  ? — her  heart  came  to  her  throat  from  which  she  had  ascended.     Many 

at  the  mere  idea  of  it.  hundreds  of  feet  it  lay  below  her,  and 

It  had  been  nearly  four  when  she  left  looked    like    a    narrow     little    passage 

the   Mallesons'  house.      The  climb  to  enough,   walled  in    by  big  black  fells, 

the  top  of  the  ridge  from  Swaledale  was  some  of  the  "  greate  hilles  where  they 

a  steep  one.     Then  came  a  rough  but  dygge  teade,"  spoken  of  by  the  chroni- 

more  level  road,  where  the  moois  spread  cler,  while  the  "  right  noble  ryuer,  the 

around  far  and  wide,  and  then  the  path  Swale,"    forced    its    way    boisterously 

quickly  descended  again  into  Danesdale,  through   it.     This  prospect  was  to  the 

and  being  directly  above  the  town,  was  left.     To  the  right  there  was  so  abrupt 

known  thereabouts  as  Yoresctt  Moor,  or  a  turn  in  the  road  that  only  a  few  yards 

Common.  of  it  were  to  be  seen,  and  then  the  crags 

She  met  not  a  soul  as  she  went  up  the  of  limestone  shut  it  in.     Just  here  was 

hill — slowly,  in  spite  of  her  heart's  ea-  the  green  and  mossy  source  of  a  little, 

gcmess ;  she  met  not  a  soul,  and  she  dancing  rivulet,   which  came   trickling 

heard  scarce  a  sound,  save  the  melan-  out  of  the  rock  with  a  murmur  of  end- 

choly  call   of   the   curlew,  or   the   full-  less,  low-voiced  contentment,  at  having 

throated  song  of  a  lark.     The  shooting  come  safely  from  the  dark  womb  that- 

season  had  not  begun,  so  that  not  even  bore  it,  and  being  free  to  run  into  the 

the  crack  of  a  sportsman's  gun  disturbed  gay  sunshine  and  over  the  broad  noors. 

the  quietness.      It  was  almost  awfully  It  was  at  this  point  that  Judith  perforce 

grand  and  beautiful  to  see  the  sweeping  sat  down  to  rest  a  few  moments  before 

wastes   of  purple  moor— to   mark    one  taking  her  way  down  the  hill  to  Yoresett, 

huge  hill-top   after   another  raise  itself  a  descent  of  two  full  miles,  which  was 

into  the  blue  ether,  each  like  a  great  in-  almost  more  fatiguing  than  the  ascent. 

corporate  hymn  of  praise  to  That  which  The  great  boulders  strewed  about  offered 

had  planned  them  "  or  ever  the  world  an   abundance   of   resting-places.     She 

began."  seated  herself  upon  one  of  them,  fixed 

Judith  was  not  a  lover  of  towns,  and  her  eyes  upon  the  little  murmuring  rill, 
it  was  therefore  natural  to  her  mind  to  and  wailed  awhile.  The  sun  had  gone 
institute  a  comparison — to  think  how  behind  one  of  the  crags  ;  a  fresh,  deli- 
miserable,  beside  this  vast  and  imposing  cate  breeze  played  upon  her  face  ;  she 
stillness  and  calm  of  eternal  nature,  ap-  was  literally  enjoying  the  shelter  of  "  a 
peared  the  clatter  and  rattle  and  bustle  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
of  little,  fussy,  noisy  man,  with  his  I'all-  The  rocks  were  so  immense,  and  the 
ways  and  his  commerce,  clamoiing  for  bend  in  the  road  to  the  right  so  sharp, 
his  rights,  and  cheating  his  fellows,  in-  that  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything 
spired  apparently  with  the  ardent  desire  until  she  suddenly  became  conscious  that 
to  resemble  a  pike  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  rider  was  pulling  up  his  horse  at  her 
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very  side.  She  looked  up  and  half  rose 
vith  a  smothered  cry,  as  she  saw  Ber- 
nard Aglionbj'. 

"  Ha,  Judilh  !  This  is  greater  luct 
than  I  expected,"  said  he  dismounting, 
and  without  further  ado  throwing  the 
bridle  over  a  tall  stone  pillar  which 
stood  hard  by.  He  came  to  her  side, 
and  said  abruptly  :  "  I  heard  that  you 
and  your  sisters  were  with  the  Mallesons 
to-day,  and  I  was  on  my  way  there." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  But  it  was  you  whom  I  wanted  to 
see,"  he  added ;  and  there  was  a 
strangely  breathless  and  excited  look 
about  him  which  excited  her  also,  and 
made  her  wonder,  with  a  vague  alarm, 
what  was  coming. 

He  seated  himself  beside  her,  but  he 
had  not  asked  her  how  she  did,  nor 
oGFcred  to  shake  hands  with  her, 

"  So  you  are  at  home  for  your  holi- 
day ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  they  loose  your  chain  for  long  ? 
How  soon  have  you  to  be  back  in  pris- 
on ?" 

"  I  have  a  month's  holiday." 

"  Marvellous  !  And  then,  back  you 
must  go,  to  nurse  a  lot  of  sick  men  and 
women,  whether  you  like  it  or  not  ?" 

"  1  am  not  gomg  to  nurse  any  more 
myself.  I  am  going  to  be  a  matron,  and 
look  after  the  nurses,"  she  said,  essay- 
ing a  feeble  jest. 

"  Matron  !"  echoed  he,  laughing  sar- 
castically. "  And  going  back,  are  you  ? 
I  suppose  that  doctor  counts  upon  you 
much'as  we  count  upon  sunrise  following 
sunset  ?" 

"  He  certainly  expects  me  back." 

■'  You  Aave  been  nursing  sick  peo- 
ple, though,  for  three  years,  have  you 
not  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  And  you  delight  in  it,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  do  not." 

"  You  are  wretched  in  it,  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  I     You  are  quite  mistaken." 

"  Humph  !  Neither  happy  nor  mis- 
erable. That's  an  odd  state  of  things. 
At  any  rate,  you  are  glad  to  be  at  home, 
and  you  are  happy  there." 

"  It  is  just  there  that  I  am  not  happy. 
If  I  were,  I  should  not  need  to  go 
away. ' ' 

"  An  admission  at  last !  And  why 
are  you  not  happy  at  home  ?" 


February, 

"  That  is  my  aSait,"  she  replied  con- 
cisely. 

"  And  mine." 

The  answer  followed  quick  as  the 
peal  of  thunder  on  the  flash  of  lightning. 
She  scarcely  had  time  to  look  at  him, 
startled,  when  he  said  : 

"  I  know  why  you  are  unhappy.  Be- 
cause, twenty- five  years  ago,  your 
mother  told  a  lie,  or  acted  one,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  you  have 
committed  the  crime  of  finding  her  out," 

"  Ah — h  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
kind  of  long  sigh,  as  if  some  great  strain 
or  terrible  suspense  had  come  to  an 
end  ;  and  then,  as  though  remembering 
herself,  she  added  quickly  :  "  J  don't 
know  what  you  mean." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do,"  replied  Aglionby, 
smiling,  and  the  accent  of  his  voice  be- 
lied the  accusation  contained  in  his 
words  ;  he  brought  the  impeachment 
against  her,  which  he  had  been  conning 
over  a  hundred  times  during  his  ride  up 
the  hill.  "  You  know  well  what  I 
mean.  You  discovered  this  wrong  that 
had  been  done  ;  you  found  that  you  and 
yours  had  just  escaped  profiting  by  it. 
The  narrowness  of  the  escape  made  you 
hard  and  uncompromising.  You  told 
me  that  the  justice  I  wished  to  do  you 
would  scareA  you — yes,  benefits  from  my 
hand  were  to  scorch  you  ;  I  have  not 
forgotten,  you  see.  The  word  scorched 
me,  I  assure  you.  And  you  found  ray 
weak  points — you  found  you  could  twist 
and  turn  me  to  your  will  ;  so,  instead  of 
trusting  me,  instead  of  giving  me  one 
moment's  credit  for  a  grain  of  generosity 
or  manly  feeling,  you  tortured  me,  and 
banished  me,  and  befooled  me,  and  held 
me  at  arm's  length,  and  devoted  yourself 
to  a  martyrdom  to  expiate  the  sin. 
And,  above  all,  you  were  determined 
that  I  should  never  know  it — oh,  never ! 
Hard,  pitiless  wretch  that  I  was,  you 
would  never  give  roe  the  chance  of  using 
the  blessed  privilege  of  forgiveness. 
What  do  you  say  ?    I  do  not  hear  you, " 

His  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper  as  he 
bent  nearer  to  her,  and  thought  he  dis- 
tinguished something  like  : 

"  You  did  not  believe  in  forgiveness, " 

"  Nor  you  either,  it  appears,"  he  said 
tenderly,  though  he  went  on  with  his 
accusations.  "  Vou  used  your  power 
over  me — for  you  had  unbounded  power 
over  me — from  the  time  you  became  my 
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liinswonian  and  my  guest ;  imd  I  believe  plied  emphatically.     "  From  the  lime  I 

you  knew  it ;  you  used  that  power  to  came  to  Scar  Foot,  it  has  been  between 

keep  me  avay  from  your  mother,  who  you  and  me.     Tnink  of  the  last  three 

could  have  explained.     Ah  !  she  has  a  years,  and  tell  me,  if  you  dare,  that  it  ii 

tale  to  tell.     I  was  to  suffer,  and  you  not  between  you  and  me.     Three  such 

were  to  suffer  ;  Randulf  Daoesdale,  and  years  !     But  I  believe  this  is  worth  it, 

your   sister — you    did    not    mind    bow  after  all.     If  you  had  wanted  to  make 

many  of  us  suffered — "  the  possession  of  you  even  more  precious 

"  Did  not  miml — oh  !"  than  it  must  in  any  case  have  been,  yon 

"  We  were  all  to  suffer,  and  I  was  to  could   not  have  succeeded  better.     It 

remain  ignorant.     Your  plans  were  well  needs  a  man  to  win  you — I  havef  found 

laid,  but  they  were  not  quite  flawless  ;  that  out  long  ago — a  very  man  ;   but, 

they    have    been    frustrated,   for   Mrs.  you  may  believe  me,  he  sits  beside  you, 

Conisbrough  sent  for  me  this  afternoon,  and  holds  your  hands  at  this  moment." 

and  told  me  all  about  it.     She  wished  to  He  paused  an  instant,  looking  at  her, 

vindicate  herself,  and  to  humble  me."  and  she  gave  him  a  glance  which  made 

Her  face  had  sunk  into  her  bands,  his  heart  beat  more  wildly,  so  exquisite 

but  he  could  see  between  her  fingers  the  was  it  to  him  in  its  trembling  mixture 

scarlet  flame  that  covered  it.     To  his  of  piide,  love,  and   supplication.     He 

last  words  she  made  no  reply.     She  gave  stepped  forward,  and  kissed  her  parted 

no  sign.     Was  it  shame,  or  joy,  or  tcr-  lips.     "  So  it  was  for  that,  for  that,  ihat 

ror,  that  overcame  her  ?    He  bent  over  you  have  mistrusted  me,  and  tortured 

towards  her,  and  said  softly  :  me  "  he  said,  with  almost  angry  tender* 

"  Judith  !"  ness ;  "  oh,  I  hope  and  trust  you  have 

She  only  turned  aside  in  silence,  and  tortured    yourself  as   well,  you  '  most 

he  said  :  delicate  fiend,'   or  all  my  sufferings  will 

"  All  this  you  have  inflicted  upon  me,  have  gone  for  nothing,  and  1  must  have 

and  I  love   you   the   better  for  it.     It  my  revenge." 

shows  me  that  you  thought  much  of  me,  There  was  triumph  in  his  tenderness, 

or  you  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  and  she  tried  in  vain  to  release  a  hand, 

to  do  it.     I  love  you  the  better  for  it,  I  to  hide  her  face,  to  shelter  her  grief  and 

say — and  I  love  the  pride,  and  the  puri-  her  rapture  somewhere — for  it  was  rap- 

ty,  and  the  simplicity  that  dictated  your  ture  she  experienced  at  his  imperious 

course — and  the   high-miodedness  that  wooing,  and  not  distrust ;  she  knew  the 

carried  you  through  it  all — and  I  shall  love  of  which  it  was  the  almost  uncouth 

love  them  the  better  when  my  love  has  expression,  and  she  knew  too  that  he 

tamed    their    savageness,  for    there    is  was  right :  the  man  to  win  her  was  him- 

Bomething  of  the  savage  in  the  way  in  self,  and  no  other, 

which  you  have   treated   me — is  there  "  You  cannot  escape,  my  well-beloved 

not?    But  not  enough  of  it  to  repulse  cousin,"    he     said,     "till     you     have 

me  HOW.     Your  mother  asked  for  my  answered  my  question.     Tell  me — am  I 

forgiveness,  and  I,  before  I  could  give  it  to  go  home  with  yoji  to  your  mother, 

to  her,  had  to  see  you."  and  thank  her  as  well  as  forgive  her  ?  or 

He  took  her  hands  gently  from  before  am  I  to  ride  back  to  Scar  Foot,  unrecon- 

ber  face,  and  looked  into  it  feeling  as  if  cited  still  ?     You  only  can  decide." 

he  had  never  known  what  rejoicing  was  "You  mean — you  will  do — as  I  wish?" 

before — looked  into  it  with  eyes  which  she  stammered, 

claimed    as    his    own    every  scorching  "  On  one  condition. " 

blush,  and  all  the  anguish  of  fear  ana  She  was  silent, 

sbame  and  delight  which  struggled  there.  "  Of  course  you  know  what  it  is,"  he 

"  You  have  suffered,"  he  said.     "  It  went  on,  with  the  same  little  smile  of 

has  been  my  fate  to  see  your  wretched-  triumph  which  he  could  not  quite  re- 

ncss.     It  is  you  who  can  forgive.    What  press.     "  Three  words — ^you  know  what 

do  you  say  ?"  they  are" — he  bent  over  her,  and  whis- 

"  Do  not  ask  me.     I — it  is  not  I.     It  pered,  for  the  delight  of  whispering, 
is  you  who  have  been  wronged.     It  is  "  Your  mother  has  asked  my  forgive- 
between  you  aad  her."  ness.     She  knows  she  has  acted  wrong- 

"  It  is  between  you  and  me,"  be  le-  ly,  though  she  says  she  has  t^ot.    Biit  I 
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caie   not   whether   she  were  wrong  or  "  some  time,"  whenever  it  came,  would 

right.     I  say  that  if  you  will  give  your-  be  late.     The  evening    drew  on,   and 

self  to  me  for  ever,  I  will  forgive  her,  darkness  fell,  and  still  he  had  not  come, 

fifty   times   over.     If  you    will   not — I  Mrs.  Bryce,  who  still  fell  languid  from 

never  will."  the  heat,  and  from  her  recent  headache, 

"  Never?"  went  to  bed  early,     Randulf  merely  said 

"  No,  never."  he  would  have  a  smoke,  and  wait  for 

"  Then — I  must,"  she  returned,  Aglionby — the  servants  need  not  sit  up  ; 
yielding,  as  he  saw,  only  inch  by  inch,  and  presently  all  the  household  had  re- 
but yielding.  "  I  suppose  I  must,"  she  tired.  It  grew  so  late  that  he  knew  he 
repeated,  casting  a  wavering  glance  at  must  be  the  only  person  waking  beneath 
him,  and  then  suddenly  hiding  her  face  that  roof.  He  sat  in  the  house-place  be- 
upon  his  shoulder — "  I  must,  if  you  wish  side  the  open  door,  for  the  night  was 
it,  Bernard.  You  have  made  me  wish  balmy  as  night  could  be,  and  the  moon 
what  you  wished  from  the  first  moment  flooded  the  earth  with  her  radiance. 
I  knew  you."  Randulf  for  the  most  part  lay  back  in 

"  It  is  well  to  bow  to  necessity,"  he  his  easy-chair,  his  hands  clasped  behind 

said,  in  a  voice  which  was  not  quite  his  head,   content  to  be  silent  and  to 

steady,  as  he  folded  her  in  his  arms,  with  dream.     Once  or  twice  he  got  up,  and 

a  sensation  of  the  deepest,  profoundest  paced  about  the  garden,  and  found  his 

peace    and   contentment.     "And,"  he  way  down  to  the  water's  edge;  looked 

whispered,  with  a  half-laugh,  "  nothing  across  the  motionless  lake,  and  raised 

will  give  me  greater  joy  than  to  impress  his  eyes  to  where,  at  the  foot  of  it,  Ad- 

that   fact  upon  your  friend  Dr.  \^'ent-  dlebrough,  like   a   grim    sentinel,  kept 

worth."  watch.     It  was  very  beautiful,  but  there 

She  pressed  his  shoulder,  as  if  expos-  was  also  something  inexpressibly  weird 

tulating,  and  he  said  :  in  it,  and  he  realized  this,  as  he  reflected 

"  Don't  grudge  me  that  bit  of  malice,  upon  the  calm  peace  and  homely  shelter 

No  doubt  he  is  worth  a  thousand  of  me.  of  this  spot,  and  then  recalled  all  the 

I  know  be  is.     But,  Heaven  be  praised,  waste  of  wild,  unearthly  moors,  savage 

it  isn't  only  the  first-rate  men  who  can  fells,  desolate  fastnesses,  which  spread 

get  good  women  to  love  them — a  cross-  on  every  side — all  full  of  the  glamor  and 

grained   carle    like   me,  even,   has  his  mystery  of  the  summer  night.     A  wild 

stroke  of  luck  sometimes,  and  can  induce  land,  and  the  race  that  dwelt  in  it  had 

a  woman  more  or  less  like  you  to  take  something  of  its  own  sternness  in  their 

him  in  hand,"  nature — especially,  he  thought,  with  a 

"  When  he  has   left  her  no  choice,  slight    smile,   that    very    family    under 

because  of  his  goodness  and  generosity  whose  roof  he  was  sojourning  this  night, 

to  those  who  have  wronged  him — churl  As  he   stood,  motionless,  leaning  on  a 

that  he  is  !"  she  replied  ;  and  he,  look-  rail,  he  could  hear  in  the  dead  silence  of 

ing  through  her  eyes  into  her  very  heart,  the  night  the  murmur  of  rushing  waters 

saw  there — his  own  image.  borne  by  the  faintest  breeze  to  his  ear, 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  hills  in 

Chapter   XXXIX.  which  they  sprang — cascades  which  rush 

GOOD-NIGHT  forcvcr,  and  forever  tell  theirtale,  wheth- 
er any  be  there   to  listen   or  no.     He 

*'  Noch  eenmol  lat  uns  spraiten,  heard  the  voices  of  the  night — those  weird 

Goden  Aberid,  Kod=  Nacht.  y^i^^^  ^^ich  it  would  be  weU  for  many 

Di  Maand  schient  up  de  Daken,  r        .     l            r.                    ^   .l       .    u 

Uns  Herrgon  halt  de  Wachi."  «[  "^  '»  hear  oft ener— and  diey  told  an 
old  story  to  him. 

Randulf  kept    his    promise   to  his 

friend,  established  himself  at  Scar  Foot  "  Many  voices  spaLe— 

for  the  night,  and  waited  for  Aglionby's  The  river  to  the  lake  ; 

return.     He  and  Mrs.  Bryce  dined  thr-  ^*"'  ''''"'"a^^*^' '^u^''spU°  ""  '"  '' 

a-tlte,  and  be  told  her  that  Aglionby  had  M^de  music  with  the  dark, 

been  called  off  to  Yoresett  on  business,  «       .       .       .       . 
but  was  to  return  that  night,  some  time. 

It  gradually  grew  apparent  that  the 
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1  heard  the  souod  of  streamlets  that  I  heard  Ttii^jg  ^J^g  ^  IqqJ^  ^f  wonderful  softness, 

°°^ '"  Aod''7'        ak  afar  contentment,  even  sweetness. 

W^r^fora  s^,  "  You  have  sat  up  forme,  old  fellow," 

And  they  climbed  and  rolled  about  until  the  he  said  ;  "  you  expected  some  news  ?" 

morning  gray."  "  That  tells  me  that  you  bring  some. 
Is  it  good  or  bad?" 

"And  I    am    ready    for    my  star,"  "For  me  it  is  good.     I  know   that 

thought  Randulf,  "  if  she  would  but  arise  much.      For  you — that  is  as  you  and 

forme."  your  father  decide.     Just  let  me  give 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  Egyptian  a  shake-down,  and  I  will  tell 

been  there  ;  he  was  not  sleepy,  and  be  you  all  about  it." 

was  not  weary.     He  did  not  know  that  A  few  moments  sufficed  to  attend  to 

it  was  neatly  half-past  one  in  the  mom-  the  horse,  and  then  they  went  into  the 

ing,  when  at  last,  a  very  long  way  off,  in  house  again. 

the  stillness  he  heard  hoof-strokes.    Not  "  You  have  been  long  in  comine.     I 

another  sound  interfered  to  hinder  them  had  no  idea  it  was  all  that  time,"  said 

from  being  carried  to  him.  Randulf,  casting  his  eyes    toward  the 

Having  once    caught    the    sound  of  clock,  as  they  entered  the  house-place, 

them,  he  listened  lazily,  at  first  amusing  "  I  have.     I  could  not  come  away  be- 

himself  by  speculating  as  to  whether  the  fore.     Kandulf,  I  told  you  that  some  day 

rider  were  in  good  or  bad  humor — glad  those  girts  should  find  out  that  I  was 

or    sorry  —  excited  or  depressed.     He  their  kinsman,  and  should  treat  me  as 

guessed  it  to  be  Aglionby  returning.  No  such." 

doubt  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  "  And  they  have  done  so  '" 

road,  its  ups  and  downs,  had  something  "  They  have  done  so.     It's  a  strange 

to  do  with  the  fact  that  occasionally  the  story.     But  I  know  all  now,  and  what 

sounds  ceased  entirely,  or    again  died  the  blight  was  that  hung  over  them — or, 

away  into  faintness,  or  seemed  to  be  trav-  rather,  what  they  chose  to  make  into  a 

tiling  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  blight.      It  is  all  gone  now"  ...  he 

Be  that  as  it  may,  they  came  irregularly  ;  paused  ,  .  .  "  their  mother  is  dead." 

and  as  he  listened,  his  mood,  which  had  "  Their  mother  !" 

at  first  been  simply  one  of  idle  specula-  Young  Danesdale  was  thunderstruck, 

tion,  grew  into  one  of  excitement.     He  No  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Conisbrough  had 

threw  his  cigar  down,  stood  up,  and  lis-  anything  to  do  with  the  proceedings  or 

tened  with  a  gradually  increasing  anx-  the  fate  of  her  daughters  had  ever  en- 

iety,  which  presently  grew  quite  breath-  tered  his  mind, 

less.  Aglionby  sat  down. 

What  news  did  this  rider  bring — what  ' '  I  must  own  that  once  or  twice  lately 

cheer  ?      Sorrow   or   joy — laughter   or  I  have  had  an  inkling  that  she  was  at  the 

tears  ?   It  was  the  strangest  sensation  he  bottom  of  it,"  he  said.     Then  he  told 

had  ever  had.     Nearer  came  the  hoof-  Randulf  everything  that  had  passed  be- 

strokes,    and    nearer  :    slowly,   as   the  tween  him  and  Mrs.  Conisbrough,  and 

horse  breasted  the  rise  ;  quickly,  as  it  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  view  which  she 

descended   the  hill.       Randulf  at  this  herself  had  taken  of  her  act.     "Nothing 

point  made  his  way  quickly  round  the  seemed  to  make  her  understaand, "  be 

house  into  the  courtyard.     A  light  was  went  on,  "  the  si^iticance  of  what  she 

boraing  in  the  stables,  but  the  men  had  had  done.     She  is  a  regular  Aglionby 

gone  to  bed,  as  he  had  desired  them  to  with  a  weaker  stock  grafted  on  her,  but 

do.  she    has    all    our  hardness  and    bitter 

Nearer  and  nearer  those  hoof-strokes  strength  of  resentment.   I  ihank  Heaven 

— loud,  hollow,  and  slowly,  through  the  for  my  mother  ;  she  gave  me  a  spirit  of 

dark,    shaded  lane  at  the  back  of  the  another  sort  to  counterbalance  that  one, 

house — then    Aglionby    rode    into    the  Well,  she  seemed  unable  to  comprehend 

yard,   drew  rein,  and  flung  himself  off  that  she  had  almost  ruined  her  daugh- 

his  horse,  ters'  lives  ;  and  there  our  family  spirit 

Randulf  looked  at  him,  and  saw  that  crops  out  again,  Kandulf — in  their  con- 
he  was  very  pale  and  very  grave,  but  duct,  I  mean.  Who  else  would  have 
that  in  his  eyes  and  about  his  mouth  looked  upon  such  a  thing  as  ^lainsupai- 
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able  bar  to  allowing  themselves  to  be  "  Of  course  you  had.  Well?" 
happy,  or  to  be  loved,  or  to  be  mar-  "  As  I  say,  I  managed  to  make  her 
ried '  Ridiculous !  But  I  love  them  understand  this,  and  soon  afterirard 
the  better  for  it.  We  are  kindred  spirits  she  complained  of  a  terrible  pain  in  her 
in  that  as  well  as  in  some  other  things,  side.  It  was  getting  dark  then.  We 
Mrs.  Contsbrough  seemed  mad  with  re-  laid  her  on  the  sofa  ;  even  at  that  mo- 
sentment  against  my  grandfather ;  she  ment  I  felt  that  the  right  I  had  to  be 
had  cherished  her  wrongs  till  she  could  with  them  made  up  for  everything  we 
see  nothing  else,  poor  woman  !  But  she  had  gone  through,  and  had  yet  to  en- 
could  not  utterly  blind  herself.  It  was  dure,  Judith  sent  off  for  the  doctor, 
a  secret  conviction  of  her  sin  which  had  and  her  mother  presently  went  o&  into  a 
made  her  send  for  me,  in  the  first  in-  kind  of  stupor.  She  scarcely  roused 
stance.  The  truth  would  out,  for,  with  again  after  that.  She  recognized  the 
all  her  fierceness,  she  was  not  strong —  others  when  they  came.  Malleson  was 
she  dared  not  die  with  that  burden  upon  with  them,  you  know — he  brought  them 
her  soul.  She  waited  awhile,  as  if  ex-  back — and  she  asked  to  be  left  alone 
peeling  me  to  say  something.  As  I  with  him  for  a  few  minutes.  Of  course 
didn't,  she  had  to  speak.  She  asked  roe  we  don't  know  what  she  said.  I  sup- 
to  forgive  her  ;  but  it  was  a  demand,  pose  it  must  have  been  a  sort  of  confes- 
rather  than  a  petition.  I  said  I  must  sion.  It  was  close  upon  twelve  when 
hear  another  verdict  before  I  could  do  she  died.  She  called  me  to  her  again, 
that.  I  felt  1  must  see  Judith.  I  was  and  looked  at  me  and  said  :  '  So  yon 
sorry  for  the  woman,  but  I  felt  obliged  love  Judith  ?'  1  answered,  '  Ves  ;'  and 
to  make  her  understand  that  I  did  not  she  said.'  Ah,  you  are  kindred  spirits.  I 
exonerate  her,  that  I  knew  she  had  cannot  understand  either  of  you  ;  but 
sinned.  I  said  something,  I  don't  re-  your  forgiveness — axe  you  ^iU  sure  f  I 
member  what,  and  rushed  oS  to  the  inn,  knew  what  she  meant,  and  said,  '  Yes, 
got  my  horse,  and  set  off  for  Swaledale.  quite.'  It  was  directly  after  that  that 
I  met  Judith  on  Yoresett  Moor ;    she  she  died." 

had  felt  uneasy  about  her  mother,  and  They  were  both  silent  for  a  little  time 
was  returning  to  see  how  she  was.  I  till  Aglionby  said  :  ■ 
■topped,  and  had  it  out  with  her  then  "  As  I  lode  home,  it  suddenly  flashed 
and  there.  I  told  her  how  simple  she  upon  me — I  had  had  no  time  to  realize 
had  been,  and  how  I  loved  her  for  it ;  it  before — what  a  miracle  it  was  that  I 
that  kind  of  simplicity  is  a  refreshing  should  at  last  know  all !  Mrs.  Conis- 
thing  to  meet.  I  won  my  cause;  in  btough  vacillated  for  ever  so  long  before 
mind  and  body  we  two  shall  never  wan-  she  decided  to  send  me  that  note,  bid- 
der far  apart  again-  We  walked  back  to  din^  me  to  go  to  her.  Suppose  she  had 
Yoresett,  and  found  Mrs.  Conisbrough  decided  not  to  do  it !  My  last  chance 
looking  much  as  she  had  done  when  I  would  have  gone,  for  those  gills  would 
left  her  ;  but  I  suppose  she  must  have  never  have  confessed.  There  is  a  kind 
been  brooding,  and  got  more  excited  of  touch-and-go  in  the  whole  business 
than  appeared  on  the  outside.  At  any  which  is  horrible  to  me.  I  feel  as  if  I 
rate,  when  she  saw  us,  her  face  changed  had  escaped  being  drowned,  or  turn- 
very  much.  She  got  up  from  her  chair  bling  over  a  precipice,  by  a  hair's 
and  cried  out  :  '  I  Aave  sinned  :  I  have  breadth." 

sinned  against  you  all.'     She  held  out        "  Ay,"  responded  Randulf  absently, 
her  hands  to  us,  and  Judith  caught  hold        "  With  me,  that  sin  of  Mrs.   Conis- 

ofher,  crying,  'But  it  is  all  forgiven,  brough's  weighs  nothing — now,"Aglion* 

mother;  he    forgives    you    freely.'      I  by  went  on.     "  But  it  was  a  sin,  all  the 

managed  to  make  her  understand  that  it  same.     I  once  had  a  conversation  with 

was  so,  and  that  if  she  would  have  told  Judith,  in  which  I  maintained  that  there 

me  all,  at  the  very  beginning,  I  would  is  no  such  thing  as  forgiveness  of  sins — 

have  forgiven  her  then,  and  condoned  and  I  was  right  in  a  way.     I  meant,  that 

it ;  for  though  I  know  I  have  this  hate-  the  penalty  has  to  be  borne  for  them  by 

ful  hardness  which  belongs  to  my  race,  some  one.    I  suppose  1  expressed  myself 

I  believe  I  had  it  in  me,  even  then,  to  with  my  usual  ungracious  hardness.  She 

have  forgiven  her — "  took  it  to  mean  that  I  should  consider 
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mjseir  justified  in  punishing  anj  one  to  Yoresett  House  again.  Perhaps  1 
who  had  sinned  against  me,  and  that  shall  go  with  him  this  time,  and  I  be- 
helped  to  make  her  see  this  aSair  in  a  lieve  we  shall  have  a.  better  measure  of 
morbid  light.  When  she  is  my  wife,  1  success.  Poor  little  gir!  !  Well  might 
will  try  to  show  her  that  there  is  another  she  droop,  while  trying  to  strain  her 
side  to  my  nature.  As  for  you  and  your  gentle  nature  to  hard  thoughts  and  hard- 
.  father,  being  both  of  you  what  you  er  deeds.  As  for  you,"  he  added,  look- 
are,  I  think  I  know  which  way  it  will  ing  with  a  smile  at  Aglionby,  "  all  I  can 
go."  say  is,  you've  had  a  bard  day  of  it ; 
"So  do  I,"said  Randulf.  "  I  think  therefore  I'll  leave  you,  and  say, /«/tVfV- 
ihat  before  long  tny  father  will  ride  over  sima  m>iie." — Temple  Bar. 


A  DAY  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  READING-ROOM. 

SY   PERCY   FITZGERALD, 

Ohs  of  the  genuine  "  sights"  in  the  ber.     This  rapacious  individual  is  a  type 

metropolis,  and  the  one  most  certain  to  of  a  large  class  from  whom  the  -nation 

please   and    astonish   strangers,   is  the  aiid  readers  suffer.      The  searching  a 

great  Reading  Rotunda,  devised  by  the  single  volume  of  his  Times  might  absorb 

dever  Italian  director  whose  bust  looks  a  morning  or  mornings,  but,  with   the 

down  from  over  the  entrance  door.  The  true  rapaciousness  of  a  helluo  librorum, 

■  visitor  suddenly  introduced  can  hardly  he  wishes  to  have  all  at  his  hand,  though 

conceal  his  wonder  and  gratification  as  he  cannot  use  them.     His  fellow  of  the 

he  gazes  round  at  the  enormous  cham-  same  kidney  will  write  up  for  a  dozen 

ber,  so  lofty,  airy,  and  vast ;    so  still,  or  more  octavos,  and  rear  around  him 

and  yet  so  crowded  ;  so  comfortable  and  whole  fortifications  of  volumes  which  he 

warm,  like    any  private  library.      The  will  never  glance  at — but  it  is  a  sort  of 

decoration,  loo,  is  most  suitable  :   the  ownership. 

books,   which  line  it    all   round   to  a  The  reader's  desk  is  almost  too  luxu- 

height  of  some  forty  or  fifty  feet,  make  rious.       Nothing     more     complete    or 

excellent  wall-toned    bits  of  coloring-,  thoughtfully  devised  could  be  conceived, 

while  the  nbs  of  the  huge  circular  roof  There  is  a  choice  of  three   kinds  of 

converging  to   a    centre,   and  covered  chairs  :  stuffed  leathern,  cane-bottomed, 

with  painted  cloth,  have  by   time  dis-  or  highly  polished  mahogany ;   so  the 

played  their  outlines  on  that  material,  most  difficile  as  to  this  nice  matter  may 

and  unintentionally  added  a  not  ineffec-  suit  themselves.     The  constant  student 

tive  detail.      In  the  centre  is  seen  the  and  diligent  author  should  choose  the 

raised  circular  enclosure,  where  the  offi-  second  ;    they   will   thank  me  for  this 

cials  and  directors  sit  and  carry  on  the  valuable  and  precious  hint,  given  by  the 

business  of   the    room,  commanding   a  late  Mr.  Dickens,  and  enforced  solemnly 

good  and  perfect  view  of  all  that  goes  from  his  own  expeiience. 

on ;    while  from  it  radiate  the  desks.  The  height   of  the  desk  is  carefully 

where  readers  or  writers — for  there  are  calculated.     Below,  there  is  a  place  for 

far  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  "  stowing  away"  the  hat  ;  in  front,  to 

— sit  and    work.      Many   are  walking  the  right,  the  reader  lets  down  a  small 

about ;  many  standing  at  the  shelves  and  padded  shelf,  on  which  he  can  put  away 

consulting  the  reference  volumes  ;  many  his  books  for  consultation  ;  to  the  left, 

are   conversing ;   while    the  attendants  a  book-stand  comes    out,    ingeniously 

are    hurrying  to  and  fro,  carrying  the  contrived  to  move  in  any  direction  on  a 

ordered  volumes   to   the   proper  desk,  swivel    or   axis,  to    rise  or  fall  at    any 

There  are  small  wagons  laden  with  a  angle,  with  a  rack.     In  the  centre  is  an 

dozen  unwieldy  volumes  of  the  Times,  ink-stand,    with   a  steel  pen   and  two 

which  a  truly  hungry  reader  is  trundling  quills  ;  there  is  also  a  paper-cutter,  a 

to  his  seat,  yet  without  the  least  noise,  blotting-pad,  and  a  heavy  press-weight 

for  the  wheels  are  casqd  with  india-rub-  to  keep  the  book  open.     Surely  this  is 
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all  de  luxe,  and  many  a  scribbling  being 
is  not  nearly  so  weU  provided  at  home. 

The  ticket  on  which  the  description  of 
the  work  wanted  is  written  is  of  this 
pattern: 

Permission  to  use  Ihe  Reading- Room  will 
be  withdrawn  Trom  aop  persoD  who  shall  whie 
or  make  marks  on  any  part  of  a  primed  book, 
raanuscripi,  or  roip  belonging  to  (be  Museum. 


Pnii 
Maik. 

Name  ot  Author,  or 

othwH.idiii(ptWork 

PlOT. 

D«W. 

Si«. 

Ti<l.. 

<No.  of  the  Reader's  Seat). 

c  each  Volunc  of  Ihc  CiIiIdkdc  to  ia 


wasted  or  torn  up ;  many  are  con- 
venient for  making  notes  on,  and  thus 
save  the  expense  of  paper.  Many  read- 
ers copy  out  a  vast  number  of  entries 
from  the  catalogue  on  these  slips,  which 
they  mean  to  use  at  some  future  period. 
In  short,  the  consumption  of  paper  by 
the  end  of  a  year — and  each  slip  is  on 
paper  of  fine  quality  and  nearly  the  size 
of  half  a  sheet  of  "  note" — must  be 
enormous,  and  represent  a  considerable 
sum.  It  more  or  less  encourages  the 
useless,  vacant  reader,  who  delights  in 
filling  up  as  many  as  he  can.  A  reform 
might  certainly  be  made  here,  analogous' 
to  that  in  the  Money  Order  Office,  when 
the  little  simple  slips  now  in  use  were 
substituted  for  the  old  complicated  and 
larger  ones.  A  small  scrap  of  Ihe  size 
of  such  a  post-office  form,  leaving  out 
the  directions,  which  are  never  read, 
would  make  everything  shorter  and 
clearer.  A  piece  of  paper  three  inches 
by  two,  ruled  in  three  divisions,  would 
serve. 


On  the  other  side  are  the  following 
directions : 

READERS   ARE   PARTICULARLY    REQUIRED 
1.  Not  to   ask  for  more  than  em  viork  on 

the  same  ticket. 
3.  To   transcribe    from   the    Catalogues  all 

the  particulars  necessary  for  the  identificMion 

of  the  Work  wanted. 

3.  Tu  write  in  a  plain,  clear  hand,  in  order  to 
avoid  delay  and  mistalies. 

4.  To  indicate  in  the  proper  place  on  each 
ticket  the  number  of  the  seat  occupied. 

5.  To  bear  in  mind  that  no  Books  will  be 
left  at  the  seat  indicated  on  the  ticket  unless  the 
Reader  who  asks  for  tbera  Is  there  to  receive 

6.  Wh«n  any  case  for  complaint  aiiM«,  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  Supennteadent  of  the 
Reading- Room. 

7.  Before  leaving  ihe  Room,  to  return  each 
Book,  or  set  of  Books,  to  an  attendant  at  the 
centre  counter,  and  obtain  the  corresponding 
ticket,  (he  Reader  beinc  rksponsiblb  fok 
THE  Books  so  long  as  the  Tickkt  remains 

tTNCANCELLED, 

8.  To  replace  on  the  shelves  of  the  Read- 
ing.Room,  aa  soon  as  done  with,  such  Books  of 
Reference  aa  they  may  have  had  occasion  to 
remove  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 

N.B. — Readers  are  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  take  a  Book,  MS.,  or  Map  out  of 
the  Reading- Room. 

These  slips  are  used  profusely,  and 
by  wanton  readers  with  the  most  reck- 
less waste.  The  amount  consumed  in 
a  day  must  be  enormous.     Numbers  are 


Further,  there  are  little  handy  book- 
cases standing  apart,  filled  with  reference 
indexes  to  reviews  and  magazirjca — with 
that  wonderful  one  to  the  Times,  which 
the  industrious  Samuel  Palmer  slaves  at 
untiringly,  working  his  way  at  doubit 
tides,  backward  as  well  as  forward, 
through  the  old  as  well  as  through  the 
current  numbers.  I  have  noticed  this 
patient  workman  and  his  assistant  at 
their  drudging  but  useful  work. 

The  next  step  is  to  consult  the  cata- 
logue— a  library  in  itself,  whose  folios 
are  disposed  on  two  deep  shelves  near 
the  ground,  and  fitted  into  the  circular 
enclosure  or  table  which  forms  the  cen- 
tral ring.     Here  is  the  whole  alphabet, 
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as  found  disposed  in  nearly  six  hundred  Smith  ;   but  even  here    our  compilers 

lis.  folio  volumes,  bound  in  whole  pur-  give  every  shred  that  may  distinguish, 

pie  calf,  and  yet  being  perpetually  re-  and  they  will  mark  him    coDspicuously 

bound,  the  corners  being    tipped  with  as  a  divine  "  D.D,,"  oreven  of  "  Stoke 

metal  to  protect  them  against  wear  and  Pogis,"  if  behave  written  a  respectable 

tear.       But   these    wonderful    volumes  number  of  volumes.     Popular  writers  or 

have  a  strange  power  of  expanding,  that  classical  fill  half  a  volume,  or  innumera- 

must  be  the  despair  of  the  binders,  save  ble  pages,  as  the  case  may  be.     Thus 

that  they  are  well  accustomed  to  the  with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  particularly 

routine.      Never    was    the    system    of  Boswell's   Johnson,   Milton.      England 

guards  so  drawn  upon  ;  at  almost  every  has  a  couple  of  volumes  to  itself,  in 

page  these  are  found.     At  the  close  of  which  we  find  all   the  kings  in  their 

each  day  one  is  sure  to  encounter  assist-  order,  and  all  that  concerns  each.     So 

aots  carrying  off  a  number  of  the  pon-  with  France.       Periodical  publications, 

derous  volumes  for  this  revision  ;  for  by  "  P.  P."  in  the  notation,  have  quite  a 

the  end  of  each  day  a  vast  number  of  catalogue  of  their  own.     All  these  and 

new  titles  have  been  written  out  in  the  more  are  here  found  gathered   together 

neat  museum     round-hand,    and    duly  to  the  number  of  some  twenty  volumes 

lithographed  on  slips  ;  and  these  have  or  so.     They  are  ordered  alphabetically 

to  be   fitted   in   in   their  proper  place,  according   to   cities — Antwerp,   Berlin, 

mark  !  that  is,  in  their  strict  alphabeti-  Calcutta,  etc.  ;  the  Antwerp  magazines 

cal  hierarchy.     Thus,  for  the  new  novel  and  journals  being  again  put  alpbabeti- 

by  Meddle  there  is  but  the  one  fitting  cally.     To  help  those  who  know  a  maga- 

place,  say  between   Mecca  and  Meddli-  zine  by  its  name  but  not  its  country,  a 

cott,  which  two  titles,  however,  may  be  general'  index  in  some  fresh  volumes  is 

squeezed  close  together,  and,  as  if  in  the  given.     London,  however,  has  a  set  of 

crowded  row  of  a  pit,  cannot  "move  volumes  to  itself.     Newspapers  are  not 

down."     Anew  sheet  has  therefore  to  catalogued  under  numbers  or  letters,  but 

be  introduced  and  fitted   to   the  guard,  it  is  enough  to  write  the  name  of  the 

and  the  entries  moved  on.     When  the  paper  wanted.     Shakespeare,  it  may  be 

"  guards"  have  been  filled  and  the  vol-  conceived,  has  a  large  amount  of  space 

ume  begins  to  bulge,  it  is  taken  to  pieces  to  himself,  though,  indeed,  this  is  scarce- 

and  re-bound,  or  perhaps  divided  into  ly  a  mark  of  merit,  as  there  are  many 

two.     By  the  new  system  of  printed  en-  industrious   editors   and   book  -  makers 

tries  the  space  taken  up  is  far  less,  and  who  stand  this  test  even  better.     It  was 

the  necessity  for  shifting  is  much  re-  stated  the  other  day  in  a  literary  journal, 

duced.     It  should  have  been  mentioned  as  evidence  of  claims  of  this  description, 

that  all  the  titles  of  the  new  books  as  that  the  works  of  the  admirable  veteran 

they  come  out  are  duly  printed  in  vol-  novelist,   Harrison     Ainsworth,   "filled 

mnes,  which  are  placed  in   stands  for  forty  pages  of  the  museum  catalogue." 

reference ;    and,  the  type    being    kept  There  is,  besides,  what  is  known  as 

standing,  these  are  used  for  the  entries,  the  "  Old  Museum  Catalogue,"  in  about 

But,  indeed,  catalogue  arrangement  is  fifty  volumes ;    which   is  formed   of  a 

an  art  in4itself,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  printed  catalogue  made  more  than  half 

Parliamentary  report    on    the  subject,  a  century  ago,  and  supplemented  by  MS. 

No  one  can  conceive  the  difficulties  of  entries.     There  is  some  awkwardness  in 

classification,  cross-references,  etc.    An-  this   double    accommodation,    as   some 

other  perplexing  matter  was  to  find  a  works  are  enrolled  in  one  which  are  not 

system  of  tetters  and  numbers  for  not-  in  the  other.     The  entries  are   in  old 

ing  each  volume,  that  should  not  be  ex-  and   indifferent   penmanship,   squeezed 

baustible  nor  too  cumbrous.  in  at  every  space  and    comer  ;  but   in 

A  careful  examination  of  the  catalogue  its    day,   like     Mercutio's     wound,    it 

would  of  itself  result  in  many  curiosities.  "  served."     It  suggests  the  catalogue  of 

The  authors  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  the  fine  library  at  a  certain  university. 

Smith  fill  three  or  four  of  the  folio  vol-  where,  by  a  strange  economy,  a  Bod- 

umes.     The  "John  Smiths"   fill  many  leian  catalogue  thus  supplemented,  and 

bewildering  pages,  which  you  must  go  with  due  erasures  and  additions,  is  made 

through  before  finding  your  own  John  to  do  duty  as  the  authorized  list.          , 
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There  is  also  a  woaderful  music  cata>  Having  found  his  work,  our  reader 
iogue,  extending  (o  some  thirty  or  forty  fills  up  his  ticket,  leaves  it  in  a  little 
folio  volumes,  and  a  marvellous  so-  open  basket  with  a  number  of  others, 
called  "catalogue"  of  the  prints,  which  whence  it  is  presently  carried  off.  It 
has  now  reached  to  four  or  five  volumes,  then  goes  on  its  travels,  sometimes  afar 
arranged  chronologically.  It  is,  in  off,  through  vast  chambers  and  corri- 
trulh,  an  elaborate  treatise,  explaining  dors,  up  flights  of  stairs,  iron  and  stone, 
fully  the  subject  of  every  plate — often,  perhaps  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  for  thus 
as  in  the  case  of  Hogarth,  enigmatical  do  the  shelves  rambl^  away  :  thence  to 
enough — showing  the  meaning  of  each  return  to  the  wedge-shaped  enclosure  in 
figure,  and  quoting  from  contemporary  the  great  room,  where  the  assistants 
writers :  a  wonderful  monument,  in  copy  the  particulars  into  their  books, 
short,  of  patient  industry.  In  addition.  When  thus  "  controlled,"  the  ticket  is 
there  are  "Publishers'  Circulars"  for  placed  between  the  leaves,  the  assistant 
forty  or  fifty  years  back,  and  two  big  in  the  roomtakes  it  tothereader's  desk, 
volumes  of  a  "  Newspaper  Index."  In  and  brings  away  the  ticket  to  the  cen- 
this  land  of  catalogues,  we  of  course  tral  desk,  where  it  is  deposited  in  a  Ut- 
mect  those  of  the  "mss."  There  are  tie  zinc  compartment  alphabetically  la- 
some  half  a  dozen  printed  volumes,  and  belled.  The  time  consumed  in  this  pro* 
some  in  us.  Of  these  the  most  curious  cess  should  not  be  more  than  ten  minutes 
are  Mr.  Cole's,  an  old  antiquary  of  the  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Formerly  half 
last  century,  who  in  beautiful  bandwrit-  an  hour  and  longer  was  the  time  a  book 
ing,  black,  clear  as  print,  and  upright,  had  to  be  wailed  for  ;  but  the  real  cause 
made  diligent  "collections,"  copying  of  any  delay  is  the  waiting  its  turn,  as 
every  curious  inscription,  letter,  and  bit  there  are  so  many  to  be  served.  When 
of  poetry,  what  not.  These  he  illus-  the  reader  has  finished  with  his  book, 
trated  with  rude  but  truly  effective  pen-  and  would  restore  it,  he  goes  to  the 
and-ink  sketches.  For  the  whole  be  desk,  bands  in  his  book,  and  receives 
drew  up  these  wonderful  indexes.  His  back  his  ticket.  Till  this  receipt  is 
eyes  and  his  industry  must  have  been  given,  he  is  held  accountable.  The  men 
equally  valuable  to  him.  There  is  even  within  then  checkoff  their  entries  by  the 
a  catalogue  for  the  Persian  mss.  In  books,  which  are  once  more  in  their 
short,  every  help  is  provided.  The  next  possession.  Thus  much  for  the  cata- 
operation  is  to  obtain  the  book.     Now,  Iogue. 

in  the  room  itself,  on  the  shelves  run-  The  museum  reader  is  a  special  type, 

ning  within  helping  reach,  is  disposed  a  Certainly    three   fourths     are    genuine 

very  fine  library,  of  aiather  unique  kind,  workers — book-makers,  copyists.      One 

for  it  consists  of  what  may  be  called  con-  is  amazed  at  the  hodman-like  patience 

sultation  books ;    everything    that   will  and  diligence  shown — especially  in  the 

furnish  general  information  on  any  sub-  wearisome  duty  of  collating,  carried  on 

ject — such  as  law,  medicine,  languages,  with  an  unflinching  conscientiousness  by 

science,  history.     For  each  department  some  wizened   Dryasdust,   who  comes 

there  are  the  standard  works  on  each,  week  after  week,  and  goes  through  the 

all  brought  together  ;  all  the  "  Histories  great  folio  line  by  line.     There  are  fair 

of  England" — Freeman,  Green,  Froude,  "  damosels,"  who  work  like  any  copy- 

Lingard,     Hume,     Walpole  —  all     the  ing  -  clerks,   and   whose  appearance  i* 

"  Calendars  of  State  Papers,"   "  Par*  antagonistic    to  their  drudgery.     They 

liamentary  Reports,"   etc.       So    with  have  a  volume   of    old    letters  before 

French  and  German.     The  collection  of  them,  which  they  copy  out  fair  for  some 

encyclopaedias,  it  may  be  conceived,  is  literary  man  who  has  cash  and  position, 

extraordinary,  for  here  are  all  the  for-  Then  there  arc  families  of   copyists — 

eign  as  well   as  English,   to  the  great  husband,  wife,  and  daughter.     As  any 

"Dictionary  of  Conversation;"    peer-  one  engaged  in  literary  work  well  knows, 

ages  without  number;   directories,  al-  that  copying — on  any  serious  scale — is  a 

manacs  of  alt  the    leading    countries,  costly  business,  though  it  is  reasonable 

journals  like  Notes  and  Queria  and  Tht  for  the  execuUnt ;  while  the  writing  it 

GenlUman'i Magaune,'^<i\nX\MK"\>oti\tr  beautifully  neat   and  clear,   it   spreads 

maker's"  friends.  out  to  an   alarming  extent.     Copying, 
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indeed,  docs  not  pay,  save  in  the  case  of  umes  that  rapacity  requires  to  have 
uss.  otherwise  not  procurable.  The  around  it.  This  should  not  be  toler- 
literary  man  even  at  his  desk,  with  text-  ated,  save  for  special  cause  shown.  It 
book  from  which  he  is  quoting  though  might  be  urged  that  all  novel  and  poetry- 
it  be  a  passage  of  only  a  dozen  lines,  readers  might  content  themselves  with 
will  find  it  far  cheaper  to  sacrifice  the  what  is  found  on  the  shelves  of  the 
printed  book,  cut  out  the  bit  and  pa^te  room  ;  but  this  would  not  serve  the  de- 
it  in,  than  to  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  mand,  there  being  only  one  or  two 
writing  it  out.  I  have  known  many  copies  kept.  The  reform  should  extend 
literary  men  whose  books  are  cut  up  in  to  the  limitation  of  persons  as  well  as  to 
this  fashion.  The  wise  and  knowing  that  of  the  use  of  books.  As  regards 
take  care  to  purchase  some  damaged  the  latter,  the  serious  objection  lies  in 
copy  for  the  special  purpose.  Many,  the  physical  exertion  necessary  in  bring- 
however,  hold  it  profane  to  cut  and  ing  great  volumes,  and  collections  of 
■lash  a  book  in  this  style — holding  that  great  volumes,  to  the  reader's  desk, 
you  are  taking  its  life — there  being  but  The  idea,  indeed,  is  th^t  the  reader 
a  certain  number  of  that  edition  in  the  should  go  to  the  books,  and  not  the 
world.  books  go  to  him  ;   and  the  fact  that 

Every  year  the  crowd  of  readers  in-  great  folios  have  to  be  borne  on  car- 
creases,  while  the  Reading  -  Room,  in  riages  many  hundred  yards  away,  and 
spite  of  rearrangement,  remains  pretty  brought  back  again,  must  add  seriously 
much  the  same  after  twenty  years  or  so.  to  the  wear  and  tear.  The  first  princi- 
When  all  the  scholars  of  the  new  schools  pic,  therefore,  is  to  limit  this  transport. 
and  universities  are  iu  full  work,  the  As  already  pointed  out,  it  seems  ridicu- 
pressure  will  become  serious.  Yet,  there  lous  to  lind  a  small  wagon  laden  with 
never  can  be  found  any  real  remedy;  a  dozen  volumes  of  the  T'i'mf^  rolling  on 
and  no  room,  of  whatever  size,  could  be  its  way  to  a  reader's  desk,  all  for  the 
found  sufficient  to  hold  the  "  readers  of  benefit  of  some  attorney's  cleik  who  is 
the  nation."  The  theory,  it  seems  to  looking  for  a  birth,  death,  or  matriage. 
me,  is  a  false  one,  that  every  reader  in  It  is  clear  that  the  time  and  physical 
the  kingdom  is  entitled  to  find  luxurious  labor  involved  in  this  process  is  not  what 
accommodation,  attendance,  pen  and  the  nation  should  pay  for.  Here  is  the 
ink,  with  books  which  he  wears  out  in  true  principle  —  for  all  newspapers, 
the  reading  as  though  they  were  his  own.  magazines,  reviews,  and  "  P.  P."  gen* 
The  utmost  the  state  can  do  is  to  enter-  erally,  there  should  be  one  great  room, 
tain  the  eye.  That  causes  no  wear  and  to  which  those  who  wish  lo  consult  such 
tear,  and  needs  little  accommodation,  works  should  be  admitted,  and  there 
Pictures,  museums,  prints,  statues,  are  help  themselves.  It  is  astonishing  what 
all  legitimate.  This  is  manageable,  and  an  amount  of  labor  and  attendance  this 
may  be  seen  by  thousands.  But  to  sup-  would  at  once  abridge.  This,  with  the 
ply  servants  to  fetch  and  carry  for  hun-  reform  as  to  the  number  of  books  called 
dreds,  and  to  wait  on  them,  hunt  up  for  for,  would  lighten  the  labors  of  the  at- 
them,  aid  them  in  their  researches,  bind  tendants  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  I 
books  for  them — all  this  service,  in  the  fancy  much  aid  could  be  gained  by  a 
case  of  thousands  of  persons,  must  soon  development  of  the  Consultation  Library 
break  down.  We  might  as  well  have  actually  in  the  room.  This  could  be 
state  workshops.  The  theory  is  there-  vastly  extended  by  taking  in  additional 
fore  an  unsound  one  ;  and  if  carried  shelves,  abolishing  many  of  the  technical 
out,  it  is  at  least  the  right  of  the  nation  works  on  medicine  and  such  subjects, 
lo  limit  it  as  it  pleases.  and  adding   others  on    general   litera- 

It  may  choose  to  confer  the  favor  on  ture, 

those  who  have  some  claim  to  it,  and.  There  are  a  few  desks  set  apart,  like 

instead  of  a  Reading  -  Room,  make  it  a  compartments  in  a  railway  train.  "  for 

"  Student's  Room,'  — that  is,  for  those  ladies  only,"  and  one  of  the  standing 

who  have  work   or  business  lo  do :  a  jests  of  the  place — perfectly  supported, 

matter  that  should  be  regularly  guar-  too,  by  experience — is,   that   these  are 

anteed.  Even  in  their  case,  there  should  left  solitary  and  untenanted.     There  are 

be  a  limit  to  the  large  number  of  vol-  some  curious  contrasts ;  some  ancient, 
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shrivelled  dame,  impiiDting  delicate  pot-  duly   registered    in    its    proper   place, 

hooks  and  hangers  on  official   paper,  There  is  sometimes  show  of  plausibility 

while  a  fair  and  fresh  young  creature  is  in   the   complaint,    or  in  the    positive 

seen  grappling  earnestly  and  laboriously  declarations   of  the  claimant  "  that  he 

with    some  mouldy  and    illegible    MS.  has  had  the  book  in  his  hand,"  that  "it 

There  are  strange  old  ladies  to  be  seen,  is   in   every  other   library  ;"    and   the 

somewhat   shrunk    and    withered,    for  chiefs  grow  a  little  nervous.     A  long 

whom  the  place  seems  to  havean  attrac-  search  has  to  be  made  ;  assistants  are 

tion  that  will  be  strong  even  to  death,  sent  on  exploring  expeditions  In  many 

A  more  piteous  sight  still  is  the  decayed  directions,  and  at  last  it  is  discovered 

"  back" — ill-fed,  ill-kept,  in  a  state  cf  that  there  is  no  such  work,  or  that  it  is 

decay,  and  who  has  some  little  "job"  by  another  author  or  on  another  sub- 

with   which   to  "  keep  body  and   soul  ject,  and  that  the  careless  inquirer  is,  as 

together."  usual,  wrong. 

Now,  I  believe,  books  are  seldom  From  a  long  experience,  it  may  be  as- 
stolen  ;  inde^,  a  museum  book  is  so  serted  that  in  almost  every  instance  the 
ingeniously  stamped  on  the  title-page  presumptuous  fault-finder  is  himself  in 
and  on  certain  pages  that  it  becomes  fault.  A  common  specimen  of  careless- 
worthless  for  other  purposes,  and  can-  ness  is  presented  in  the  Rlltng-up  of 
not  be  offered  for  sale  without  certain  forms  for  works  that  ^re  actually  "  in 
detection.  Every  print  in  every  volume  the  room,"  only  a  few  yards  away  from 
is  thus  stamped — it  may  be  conceived  the  writer's  desk.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
what  a  labor  this  must  be,  in  these  days  a  book  may  have  been  put  back  out  of 
of  copious  illustrations.  Without  this  its  place,  or  a  pamphlet  of  a  few  leaves, 
precaution,  they  would  to  a  certainty  be  bound  up  with  a  score  of  others  in  a 
cut  out.  volume — the  volume  itself  one  of  many 

The    work   of  all  this   machinery    is  scores — may  have  been  overlooked  or 

helped  by  the  unwearied,  never-flagging,  wrongly     described.        But,    after    due 

never-failing  courtesy  of  the  officials —  search  and  some  delay,  it  is   to  a  cer- 

notably  of    Mr.   R.   Gamett,   and    his  tainty  recovered  and  placed  before  the 

brethren — who  aid  with  their  knowledge  impatient  student,  who  glances  at  itcare- 

the  anxious,  troublesome,  and  often  un-  lessly,  and  finds  it  was  not  so  important 

reasonable  inquirers.     There  is  a  class  now  that   it  is  found.     "So  you  see, 

of  querulous  beings  who  delight  in  con-  sir,"  said,  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind, 

victing  the  establishment  of  deficiencies.  Dr.  Johnson,  "  when  it  was  lost,  it  was 

Their  joy  is  to  discover  that  some  book  of  immense  consequence;    and    when 

"  is  not  in  the  library,"  or,  better  still,  found,  it  was  no  matter  at  all." 
"  not  to  be  found,  or  misdesciibed,  in        Such  is  the  best  specimen  in  the  world 

the  catalogue."     They  go  triumphantly  of   "Reading  made  easy;"    by  every 

to  the  chief  official  with  their  mare's-  kind    of    convenience  and  unbounded 

nest,  and  wait  calmly  while  he,  with  pa-  courtesy  extended  with  prodigality  even 

tience  and  good  humor,  sends  for  the  to  the  working  literary  man,  as  no  one 

proper  volume,  and,  running  his  fingers  so  well  as  the  present  writer  can  testify, 

down  the  entries,  at  last  points  to   it,  — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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"Annual  income  twenty  pounds,"  — and  in  short  you  are  forever  floored  !" 
was  Micawber's  advice  from  the  King's  Now,  in  most  cases,  the  sixpence  can- 
Bench  Prison,  "annual  expenditure  not  be  kept  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
nineteen  nineteen  six — result  happiness,  account,  and  there  is  risk,  if  not  of 
Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  being  "  floored,"  at  least  of  falling  very 
expenditure  twenty  poundsoughtandsix  low  in  anxiety  and  discomfort,  if  there 
— result  misery  ;  the  blossom  is  blight-  be  not  thrift  in  the  management  of  the 
ed,  the  leaf  is  withered,  the  god  of  day  annual — figurarive — twenty  pounds  ;  and 
goes  down  upon  the  dreary  scene,  and  thrift  is  not  among  the  good  qualities 
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of  the  English  people.     In  the  highest  society  for    doing    its    work    may  be 

classes    there     is    extravagance,   which  counted  as  seven — the  establishment  of 

however  unwise,  can  in    tlieir   case  be  Penny    Banks,    the    drawing   of    popu- 

afforded  ;    in   the    middle  classes,  rthe  lar  attention   to  the   post  -  office  and 

ciaze  of  keeping  up  appearances,  and  trustee  savings-banks,  the  explanation 

living  up  to  or  beyond  the  income  ;  in  and  arrangement  of  life  assurance  and 

the  lower  classes,  bad  management  in  annuities,  the  opening  of  provident  dis- 

buyingand  living,  and  lack  of  the  power  pensaries  and  medical  clubs,  the  super- 

of    saving    a    provision    for    times    of  vision  of  the  system  of  friendly  societies, 

scarcity  and  for  old  age.  the  deliverance  of  popular  thrift  lectures. 

It  is  among  the  middle  classes  and  the  the   holding    of    conferences,   and   the 

less  educated,  that  thrift  is  not  only  a  broadcast    free    distribution    of    thrift 

virtue  but  a  necessity ;   and  a  society  literature    in  the  form   of  "  leaflets," 

was  founded  not  long  ago,  with  the  aim  cards,  and  pamphlets, 

of   furthering    the    welfare   of    all    the  To  speak   first   of  the  penny  banks, 

bread-winning  classes  by  teaching  them  The  society  will  only  be  satisfied  when 

to   make  the  most  of   their  winnings,  there  is  one  of  them  attached  to  every 

Situated  in  Finsbury  Ciicus,  London,  elementary  school  in  the  kingdom,  and 

E.C.,  this  excellent  inslitution  ff>es  by  to  all  workmen's  clubs    or    institutes, 

the  name  of  the  National  Thrift  Society,  factories,  and  temperance  societies  ;  and 

Its  object   is  none  other  than  to  make  to   make    the   opening  of   these   banks 

thrift  a  national  habit,  as  it  is  already  in  more  easy,  printed  forms  of  application 

France,  Belgium,   Germany,  and  Aus-  are  issued,  upon  the  receipt  of  which 

tna  ;  and  as  the  society  is  not  a  mere  from   any  district,  the  requisite  books, 

body  for  holding  meetings  and  proclaim-  trijstee  forms,  notices  and  rules  are  for- 

ing  theories,  but  a  thoroughly  practical  warded   ready    to   set    the    business   in 

body,  only  content  when  it  is  reducing  order.     Several  penny  banks  have  been 

its  principles  to  action,  it  may  be  inter-  established   in   London — quite  distinct 

esting  to  glance  at  the  plans  of  such  a  from  the  national  penny  bank,  which  is 

society,  and  the  means  it  employs  "to  a  commercial    undertaking,  while    the 

make  regular  and    systematic  thrift  a  Thrift  Society's  work  is  one  of  disinter- 

national  habit."  ested   benevolenbe  —  and   many  others 

The  Thrift  Society  starts  from  the  have  been  opened  in  provincial  towns, 
principles,  that  the  best  possible  assist-  and  even  in  villages'  far  and  wide 
snce  is  helping  people'  to  help  them-  throughout  the  country,  from  Neiher 
selves  ;  that  a  habit  of  economy  is  most  Compton  in  Dorsetshire  or  Hersham  in 
easily  acquired  in  early  life,  and  there-  Surrey,  away  north  to  Auchencairn  in 
fore  thrift- teaching,  theoretical  and  prac-  Scotland.  Several  of  these  banks  have 
tical,  should  be  part  of  the  instruction  more  than  a  thousand  depositors.  When 
given  in  schools  ;  and  that  by  preaching  those  in  poor  districts  of  London  were 
Thrift  they  mean,  "  not  that  shabby  opened,  the  rush  on  the  first  night 
savings  should  accumulate  into  sums  proved  how  desirous  many  working  peo- 
that  would  minister  to  selfish  abundance,  pie  are  to  save  the  "  littles"  that  make 
but  that  every  one  should  endeavor  to  a  "  mickle,"  if  they  are  but  shown  easy 
husband  his  resources,  and  at  the  same  and  safe  means  of  laying  them  by.  At 
time  use  them  to  the  best  possible  ad-  one  place  the  depositors  numbered  five 
vantage  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  hundred  in  the  first  two  hours,  and 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men."  The  eight  hundred  names  of  men,  women, 
working  classes,  and  especially  the  poor-  and  children  were  on  the  books  before 
est  of  them,  are  those  who  fall  most  the  end  of  the  month  ;  at  another,  there 
within  reach  of  the  efforts  of  thrift-pro-  was  among  the  crowd  a  mother  who  had 
moters  ;  and  by  benefiting  first  those  come  to  make  a  deposit  in  her  baby's 
easily  reached  classes,  it  is  hoped  that  namt — an  example  of  the  depth  of  popu- 
the  movement  will  spread  upward  lar  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  move- 
through  others  where  there  is.  equal  ment.  A  similar  good  work  is  being 
waste  and  where  there  might  be  easier  done  in  their  own  provinces  by  savings- 
saving.      •  bank  associations  in  Glasgow  (by  which 

The  principal  means  adopted  by  the  board  school   banks    were  successfully 
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opened  in  1877),  Liverpool,  and  Man-  gium,  legacies  are  sometimes  left  to  be 

Chester.     There  are  also,  elsewhere,  dis-  divided  in  the  school  bank-books  even 

tricts  where  the  penny  bank  movement  during  so  long  a  period  as  twenty  years, 

is  already  well  established — for  instance,  to  toward  the  thriftiest  scholars.    Ghent 

there  are  fifty  in  one  manufacturing  dis-  stands  foremost  in  the  movement ;  five 

trict  of  Bedfordshire.     But  the  National  thousand  pounds  have  been  laid  by  in 

Thrift  Society  is  too  honest  and  earnest,  one  year,  by  ten  thousand  children  out 

to  know  anything  of  the  too  common  of  the  sixteen  thousand  that  attend  its 

blemish  of  jealousy  among  fellow-labor-  schools.      Belgium   has  also  its  Thrift 

ers.     Its  object   is  purely  to  help  the  Society,  called  "  The  Society  Callier  for 

working  classes  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  Moral  Improvement  of  the  Laboring 

their  earnings,  and  to  save  ;    to  -teach  Classes  by  Means  of  Saving,"  its  object 

them  to   help   themselves ;    and  to  set  being    further    explained    as    that    of 

others  helping  them.      If    others    are  "  spreading  among  working  people  the 

already  helping,  so  far  good — the  object  spirit  of  order  and  economy,  and  thereby 

being  to  make  the  system  universal.  improving   their  condition    both  moral 

To  establish  penny  banks  in  elemen-  and  material."     In   France  there  is  a 

tary  schools   is   the  society's  foremost  similar  society,  having  for  its  object  to 

aim   at  present.      The    district    banks  encourage  the  already  existing  provident 

benefit  many,  but  chiefly  those  who  are  institutions,  and  to  found  others.      In 

desirous  of  receiving  the  beneRt — those  1874  the  school  bank  movement  began 

who  are  already  inclined  to  save.     The  there,  and  now  more  than  eight  thousand 

school   banks   would    do    more :    they  savings-banks  are  attached    to  French 

would   form   practically,   at    the    most  schools.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 

plastic  period  of  life,  the  inclination  to  amount  deposited  in    French   savings- 

saveandthehabit  of  saving.  The  headof  banks,    which  had    greatly  diminished 

the  Education  Department  has  recently  after  the  last  war,  rose   again   with  a 

given  his  approval  to  a  plan  of  the  Thrift  regular  increase  of  no  less  than  a  hun- 

Society  forestablishing  a  pennybank  for  dred  million  francs  a  year,  since  1874. 

the  children  of  every  board  school  in  the  This  is  attributed  to  the  founding  of  the 

metropolis,  if  the  consent  of  the  school  school  bank  system,  for  it  is  well  known 

boards,  who  are  already  favorable  to  the  that  the  savings  of  children  are  an  in- 

scheme,   could    J)e    formally  obtained-  ccntive  to  their  parents  to  begin  saving 

Once  London  board  schools  had  accept-  too. 

ed  the  banking  system,  those  of  the  The  French  schools  have  before  now 
provinces  would  follow.  In  many  ele-  proved  in  the  most  practical  manner  that 
mentary  schools  the  society  has  already  thrift  does  not  mean  selfishness.  In 
tried  the  plan,  and  the  teachers  every-  1876  the  schools  of  Bordeaux  had  some 
where  give  the  same  testimony — that  it  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  banks  es- 
is  beneficial  to  the  children  and  to  the  tablished  by  the  SociM  dts  ImUtutiom 
school,  and  that  it  forms  a  new  link  of  de  Priiwyance ;  and  when  the  disastrous 
good-will  between  the  school  and  the  floods  of  that  summer  swept  over  the 
parents.  The  business  is  very  simple  ;  south  of  France,  the  children  of  Bor- 
the  money,  chiefly  in  copper,  is  handed  deaux  came  forward  with  four  hundred 
in,  on  Saturdays  or  Mondays,  in  the  pounds  of  their  own  money  for  the  re- 
school- room  ;  and  when  an  account  lief  of  the  sufferers, 
reaches  a  pound,  it  is  transferred  in  the  We  have  enumerated  as  the  second 
child's  own  name  to  a  post-office,  or  means  of  thrift -teaching,  the  directing 
to  a  trustee  savings-bank.  Sometimes  popular  attention  to  the  post-office  and 
bank-books  with  a  small  sum  entered,  trustee  savings-banks.  It  is  desired 
by  way  of  a  nest-egg,  are  given  to  the  that  investments  in  government  funds 
children  as  prizes,  and  are  greatly  appre-  should  be  reduced  to  five  pounds  or 
dated.  This  has  been  done  largely  in  lower,  as  the  present  ten-pound  limit 
Belgium,  where  the  system  of  school  sav-  fails  to  benefit  the  class  for  whom  the 
ings-banks  is  an  immense  success.  last  reduction   was  intended.     But  it  is 

Thrift  makes  a  very  practical  part  of  very  difficult  to  get  the  uneducated  to 

education  in  those  countries  where  the  understand  anything  about  government 

system  has  been  introduced.     In  Bel-  investments.     As  a  fact,  when  consols 
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are  suggested,  it  has  been  asked  if  con-  o(  their  times  of  sickness.  The  ptovi- 
sols  are  a  kind  of  coals,  or  "  somethioR  dent  dispensaries  aie  a  welcome  boon  to 
new  in  the  way  of  eatables,"  It  is  those  who  are  honorably  wishful  at  least 
easier  to  make  the  simple  post-office  sys-  to  pay  somethin)t  for  their  medical  at- 
tcm  acceptable,  and  yet  few  understand  tendance;  and  if  the  system  could  be 
how  valuable  is  the  whole  system  of  sav-  extended,  and  families  induced  to  make 
ing.  It  would  be  news  to  most  work-  their  trifling  weekly  or  monthly  pay- 
ing-men to  hear — as  the  Thrift  Society  ments,  it  would  benefit  the  hospitals  and 
tells  us— that  the  sixpence  a  day,  which  free  dispensaries  by  relieving  them  of  a 
many  a  well-paid  artisan  spends  upon  great  strain  on  their  funds,  besides  en- 
glasses  of  beer,  if  saved  and  put  by  at  couraging  people  to  have  recourse  in 
compound  interest  from  his  twentieth  good  time  to  medical  aid  that  they  had 
year,  would  face  him  in  his  seventieth  already  entitled  themselves  to  receive, 
year  as  the  goodly  sum  of  one  thousand  But,  once  again,  the  provident  dispensa- 
pounds.  ries  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of 

As    a    third   means   of   working,    the  medical  charities.     There  will  always  be 

Thrift  Society  advocates  life  assurance  thousands  who  must  have  free  aid  freely 

and  the  obtaining  of  annuities.  Through  given;  there  will  always  be  the  neigh- 

their  efforts,  arrangements   have  been  bor  found  fallen  by  the  wayside  of  life, 

made  by  which  insurers  can  obtain  poli-  with  the  necessity  laid  upon  us  not  only 

cies  in  certain  life  assurance  offices  at  of  giving  healing  remedies  for  his  ills, 

a  reduction  of  premiums,  and  can  also  but  of  ourselves  paying  the  provident  fee 

purchase  annuities  on  easy  terms.   Great  that  care  may  be  taken  of  him  when  we 

as  the  extravagance  of  the  middle  classes  are  gone. 

may  be  in  living  up  to  or  beyond  their        The  supervision  of    the    system    of 

income  for  appearance'  sake,   there  is  friendly  societies  is  another  and  a  very 

still   a  vast  amount  of  providence  in  necessary  work  taken  up  by  the  National 

paying  for  life  assurances  ;  and  this  is  Thrift  Society,      Notoriously  unthrifty 

a  hopeful  sign  of  the  spread  of  thrift,  as  the  English  people  are,  their  working- 

Where  such  insurance  is  not  made,  there  men's   associations    are    a    proof   that 

are  frequently  those  cases  of  the  death  somewhere  in    the    national    character 

of  the  bread-winner  and  the  sudden  des-  there  is  4  stronf;  bias  of  prudence  ;  and 

litntion  of  the  family,  which  are  among  therefore  the  forming  of  the  nation  to 

the  saddest  fruits  of  the  modem  uni-  systematic  habits  of  thrift,  though  a  long 

versal  sacrilice  to  appearances.  labor,  is  no  impossibility.     The  regis- 

A  fourth  method  of  promoting  thrift  tered  friendly  societies  of  the  kingdom 
is  the  establishment  of  medical  clubs  are  no  less  than  twenty-live  thousand  in 
and  provident  dispensaries  ;  and  sever-  number  ;  one  of  them  has  Ave  hundred 
al  of  these  have  been  already  opened,  thousand  members,  and  another  nearly 
Though  staunchly  advocating  the  grand  as  many  ;  the  amount  invested  in  them 
virtue  of  selF-help  in  every  condition  of  is  close  upon  eleven  millions  sterling, 
life,  we  should  be  far  from  desiring  to  and  the  money  paid  out  by  them  an- 
lessen  the  tide  of  charity  to  those  who  nuatly  is  about  two  millions.  These 
really  need  it,  or  of  lessening  those  are  large  figures,  and  honorable  statistics 
medical  charities  which  are  the  special  too,  when  we  remember  that  these  as- 
outlet  of  human  tenderness  and  the  sociations  have  been  founded  and  car- 
glory  of  the  civilized  world.  There  will  ried  on  by  the  enterprise  and  good  man- 
be  always  the  poor,  the  deserving  poor,  ^ement  of  the  working  classes.  Beside 
to  whom  all  charities,  and  especially  the  these,  there  are  existing  unregistered  so- 
charities  of  healing  and  sheltering  the  cieties  ;  and  whatever  be  their  "  club," 
sick,  must  open  their  resources  wide  and  the  majority  of  well-employed  working- 
free,  and  still  have  scarcely  resource  men  will  be  found  to  have  some  "  club" 
enough  to  satisfy  misery  on  the  one  to  call  their  own,  or  at  some  period  of 
hand  or  compassion  on  the  other.  But  their  life  to  have  paid  into  one.  The 
there  are  also  large  classes — as  in  former  generality  of  these  societies  are  sound, 
articles  we  have  insisted  —  who  could  and  admirably  managed  ;  as  an  instance 
well  afford  with  a  little  prudence  to  of  good  business  management,  we  could 
partly  or  even  wholly  defray  the  expense  name  one  of  the  largest,  that,  finding 
New  Swum.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  3  17  1  q  u^ej  D.CoOQrC 
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itself  a  few  years  ago  with  an  ertortnous  tertaining  as  well  as  practical,  and  the 

deficit,  readjusted  its  rates  by  mutual  conferences  are  not  dinner-eating  cele- 

agreement,   surmounted    the  difficulty,  brations,  but  practical  meetings  of  those 

and  now  boasts  that   instead  of  a  de-  who  are  specially  cpncerned  with  the 

ficit,  it  finds   some  trouble  in  dealing  ways  and  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes, 

with  the  swelling  amount  of  its  surplus.  Of  the  thrift  leaflets  we  have  more  to 

But  there  are  other  societies  that  are  say.     They   are  plain  and   friendly  in 

helplessly  unsound.      They  often  exist  language.       Some    are    meant  for  the 

in  towns,  but  more  commonly  they  are  young,    others  for  female  servants,  for 

clubs  in  country  villages  ;  and  BO  badly  cottagers,  for  workmen  of  various  kinds, 

are  some  of  these  managed,  that  a  case  and  for  perusal  in  households.     Their 

has  been  known  where  a  village  club  good  adviceandsensible  reasoningteach 

kept  its  money  in  a  box  with  three  locks,  housekeeping  economy,  saving  little  by 

not  even  putting  it  out  to  interest,  but  little,  and  the  much- neglected  virtue  of 

trusting  in  some  vague  way  for  its  uiti-  temperance.     They  are  issued  by  hun- 

mate  increase.  dreds  and  thousands  for  gratuitous  dis- 

Without  such  special  study  of  the  sub-  tribution  ;  some  zealous  workers,  send 

ject  as  the  National  Thrift  Society  has  them  by  post  in  colored  envelopes,  and 

made,  no  one  can  know  the  amount -of  freighted  with    good  wishes  ;    they    are 

misery  that  is  wrought  among  the  poor  given  out  at  the  penny  banks  at  various 

by  ihese  rotten  societies.     In  most   of  meetings,  and  in  such  centres  of  work 

the  workhouses  a  large  percentage  of  the  and  poverty  as  the  London  knot  of  close 

old  and  destitute  have  at  some  period  poor  streets  known  as  the  Seven  Dials, 

of  their  lives  subscribed  to  a  friendly  so-  Sometimes  the  quantity   asked    for  is 

ciety ;  and  statistics  show  that  of  this  enormous  ;    in  answer  to  one   request, 

number,  a  third,  after  subscribing  their  ten  thousand  were  sent  to  a  district  in 

hard  earnings  for  years,  have  been  left  the  East  End  of  London,  for  distribu- 

to  the  dreaded   "house"  in   old  age,  tion  on  an  Easter  Monday  and  bank 

through    the  failure  of   the  society  in  holiday. 

which  they  trusted.  In  London  work-  Many  voluntary  subscriptions  are  of 
houses,  there  are  men  who  have  thus  course  necessary  to  carry  on  all  this 
saved  and  subscribed  for  as  much  as  manifold  work,  and  the  society  has  cer- 
thirty-five  years,  and  who  in  their  hour  tainly  to  begin  at  home  its  lesson  of 
of  need,  when  they  were  past  work,  saw  thrift  while  it  is  striving  to  gather  funds 
their  savings  gone  and  beggary  before  for  its  fast  multiplying  labors.  It  has 
them,  through  the  breaking  of  the  club,  before  it  a  noble  work  ;  for  with  thrift 
The  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  this  respect  come  many  blessings  and  household  vir- 
have  a  heart-rending  voice  even  through  tues,  foremost  among  them  temperance, 
dry  statistics  ;  and  herein  is  shown  the  and  the  spirit  of  honest  industry.  The 
beneficent  character  of  the  National  moral  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  labor- 
Thrift  Society,  which,  undismayed  by  ing  population  would  improve,  as  their 
the  usual  jealousy  of  interference  shown  social  condition  became  better,  through 
by  workmen's  associations,  has  fearlessly  self-help.  They  would  live  better,  dress 
taken  in  hand  the  duty  of  watching  over  more  suitabl)'.  enjoy  homes  of  more  real 
the  savings  of  the  poor.  It  desires  that  comfort.  The  Home  of  Taste,  which 
there  be  further  legislation  on  the  sub-  Ebenezer  Elliott  dreamed  of,  would  then 
ject,  to  supplement  the  act  which  was  be  a  possibility.  The  earnest- so uled 
passed  in  1875  after  the  long  investiga-  poet  of  the  poor  wrought  commonest 
tion  by  royal  commission  ;  and  it  is  to  things  into  poetry  when  he  lold  of  Salur- 
be  hoped  that  the  society  will  not  rest  day's  work  done  by  loving  hands  for 
until  it  is  impossible  for  foolhardy  specu-  the  sake  of  "  the  proud  mechanic — rich 
lators,  whether  themselves  working-men  as  a  king,  and  less  a  slave — throned  in 
or  not,  to  stake,  in  a  huge  game  of  his  elbow-chair."  He  sang  of  beaten 
finance,  the  earnings  saved  by  work-worn  carpets  and  white-scoured  floors  and 
hands  for  times  of  sickness,  sorrow,  and  polished  grates,  the  weather-glass  beside 
old  age.  the  cupboard  door,  the  neatly-mended 

The  sixth  method  of  work  needs  no  sofa-arm,  the  wann  house  when  autumn 

explanation.     The  thrift  lectures  are  en-  winds  were  blowing,  the  snow-white  c 
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tain  strung  with  pinlc  tape,  the  musical  called  it  the  Home  of  Taste ;  but  still 
glasses  and  songs,  the  table  full  of  books,  more  was  it  the  Home  of  Thrift. — 
the  fresh  flowers  in  the  vase.     The  poet    Chamben's  Journal. 
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BY   PROF.  NtCHOL. 

Despite  kindly  official  reminders,  I  son" — as  momentous  as  any  set  forth 
have,  not  without  excuse,  long  delayed  from  Kdnigsberg — that  the  air  by  which 
my  appendix  to  the  "Anatomy  of  we  breathe  and  hear  is  no  man's  prop- 
Noise."  During  the  last  six  months,  erty,  but  a  public  heritage  ;  to  be  used, 
scribbling  England  has  been  interview-  as  the  Koman  state  j'ugera,  or  any  other 
ing  on  paper  a  great  man  dead  ;  and  I  park  or  "  common,*'  under  restrictions, 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  golden  silence  and  abused  "under  penalties."  We 
about  which  he,  through  twenty  vol-  hare  no  more  right  to  mess  it  by  dis- 
umes,  magnificently  thunders.  Let  us  cordant  sounds  than  to  defile  it  by  evil 
now  return  to  some  inadequately  de-  odors  ;  and  taking  too  large  a  share  of 
nounced  offences  of  the  tongue  against  it  is  a  usurpation.  But  the  unwritten 
the  repose  of  soul  and  body  which  every-  laws  of  the  air,  unlike  the  written  laws 
thing  in  this  age  conspires  to  "  abolish  of  the  land  and  water,  are  constantly 
or  destroy."  Chief  of  these  are /o/jitn^  violated  with  impunity.  Incapable  of 
mischievously,  talking  tee  loud,  and  talk-  rhetoric  on  so  grave  a  matter,  I  cling  to 
ing  too  much.  We  have  not  here  to  do  logical  divisions.  Robbery  of  the  at- 
with  famous  criminals,  venomous  preach-  mosphere  assumes  two  forms  ;  the  vibra- 
ers  of  charity,  uproarious  advocates  tions  we  make  in  it  may  be  too  rapid, 
of  calm,  incontinent  apostles  of  self-  i.e.^  we  m&y  talk  too  loud,  or  they  may 
restraint.  Slander,  figured  among  the  be  too  continuous,  i.e.,  we  may  talk  too 
Greeks  as  Argus  with  the  eyes,  by  Virgil  muck. 

as  the  lying  Fame,  immortalized  in  the        I.     Custom  —  mostly    foolish  —  has 

days   of    Elizabeth    as   the  hunt  of  Sir  drawn  a  line  on  the  first  head,  which  is 

Caledore,  is  too  dread  a  monster  for  our  theoretically  indefensible.     No  ordinary 

homely  prose.      "  Few  and  weary,"  says  single  man  or  solitary  woman  would  be 

Macaulay,  "  are  they  who  are  in  at  the  allowed  to  stand,  in  any  public  street  or 

death  of  the  blatant  beast."     "None  square,  and  roar  like  a  bull,  or  howl  like 

are  they,"  respond   the    more  faithful  a  dog  at  the  moon,  without  being  sum- 

Spenscrians,  for,  in  troth,  he  never  dies,  marily    consigned    to   an    asylum   or   a 

but  finds,  when  chased  from  court  to  penitentiary.     Yet  a  child  may  do  this, 

camp,  a  last  refuge — and  here  the  old  or  an  adult   pretending  to    sing,   and 

poet  himself  grows  libellous — among  the  human  beings,  passing  froin   place  to 

clergy.     So  vast,  so   various,  so   well-  place  in  troops,  may,  without  a  thought 

worn  a  theme  we  resign  to  the  epics  and  of  "  compensation,"  make  almost  any 

master  satirists  from  Homer  to  Thacke-  amount  of  disturbance.     Witness  a  noc- 

ray.  tumal  gathering  of  Scotch  students  in 

"TenaimnsainiiieditBiiiuravena."  the  State  and  stage  at  which  they  ask 

,,     .  .     ,  .L       L.    TL  _-.  their  "  trusty  friens"    to  gie    them    a 

Vanish    from    our  IhoughB  Thmitss.  j^„.  ^'^,„^  „,  Baischen-be  it 

I.chimo,   lago,  Spattai,  Ephors,  Span-  ,h^'„,  „„e-illu»trated  by  culs,  com- 

,5h     Inqmsitots,    Hyperborean     pnesls  .      ^^^  ,^^  ^^^       ,„j  bellowing,  with 

writ  large,     jealouMe.  o(  minister,  or  ^\      ^^^^  ^,  atroiions  hilarity-       ■ 
minstrels,  or  queens  with  daggers  and  ■"  ' 

poisoned  fangs— our  concern  is  with  the  "  ]9^  "I''"  "'<=!"  "."J"",?*  !«<'«'"»' 

petty  pests,  Vhe  thorns   and  nettles  of  Da«  .ch  «,  iraung bm ; 

life,  from  which  nor  stainless  orthodoxy,  or  half-a-dozen  Berlin  bagmen,  on  the 

nor  Alpine  morals,  nor  the  most  irre-  ascent  of  a  wood  one  hundred  feet  high, 

proachable  dulness,  can  set  us  free.  imitating  the  Swiss  "  jodel,"  their  great 

There  isaprinciple  of  "  practical  rea-  hearts  inspired  by  the  Panteutooic  faith, 
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"  Uber  nHen  Gipfeln  istBier."  Vainly  spend  a  little  less  money  on  their  can- 
ne  seek  to  escape  from  these  tortures  by  non  and  more  on  their  drains  ;  that  they 
a  practice  of  what  the  old  English  texts,  should  cease  to  label  red  vinegar  with 
with  which  we  arc  pelted  by  "  nests  of  the  names  of  the  choicest  vintages  of 
ninnies"  called  societies,  expressively  Bordeaux  ;  that  about  Shakespeare  they 
term  "  stay-at-homitivcness  :"  for  ihey  have  published  nonsense  enough  ;  and 
besiege  our  windows  and  waylay  our  that,  to  be  agreeable,  their  language  re- 
thresholds  ;  nor  in  flight,  for,  like  care,  quires  to  be  spoken  softly.  The  North 
they  pursue  us  over  land  and  sea.  Germans  do  not  speak  it  softly.  Lord 
"  Adsum  qui  patior."  I  am  here,  dur-  Byron's  somewhat  exacting  desire  never 
ing  my  yearly  fruitless  summer  quest  of  to  see  women  eat  would,  in  these  parts, 
a  month's  serenity,  in  a  little  "bad"  have  been  defensible;  he  might  have 
place,  called  Wittekind,  where  there  are  added  a  wish  never  to  hear  them  talk, 
no  apparent  distractions  to  study  and  We  must,  of  course,  believe  in  all  the 
meditation  and  the  life-work  of  the  poets  say,  I  never  question  the  self- 
analysis  of  "social  plagues;"  none  abnegation  of  Goethe  or  the  realism  of 
without,  but  the  earliest  pipe  of  terribly  Schiller,  and  have  always  fought  for 
wide  awakened  birds,  and  the  morning  Heinrich  Heine  as  the  purest  of  lyrists 
mutterings  of  a  third-rate  band.  I  have  and  the  truest  of  friends.  Undoubted- 
fled  from  the  neighboring  camp  and  col-  ly,  Gretchen  is  still  somewhere  warbling 
lege,  from  torch  processions,  from  sang-  at  her  wheel,  and  Ottilie  paddling  in  her 
vereins,  from  the  rushing  to  and  fro  of  take,  and  Amalia  lingering  in  her  grove, 
kellners  with  raw  ham  and  kraut,  from  and  the  fischermadchen  bringing  her 
the  beating  of  clothes  to  death,  at  Ave  boat  to  land.  But  a  malign  influence 
P.M.  in  the  hotel  garden,  and  the  rum-  has  stood  between  me  and  those  "  crea- 
bling  in  front  of  interminable  ws^ons  tures  of  the  element,"  my  unhappy  ex- 
over  intolerable  stones,  from  the  de-  perience  having  more  often  suggested 
testable  tramp  of  infantry  and  the  hide-  the  virago  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied, 
ous  clatter  of  cavalry,  to  what  seemed  a  who,  when  her  bridegroom  threatened 
little  earthly  paradise.  I  have,  and  at  a  to  be  refractory,  swung  him  up  in  a 
reasonable  rate,  pleasant  rooms,  neat,  manner  to  satisfy  Miss  Becker  herself, 
clean,  looking  over  trees  and  grtcnery,  on  a  peg  on  the  wall.  My  left-ward 
far  from  the  yelp  of  dog  or  poultry's  friends  have  voices  neither  "  low  nor 
scieam.  The  air  is  good,  the  table  sweet,"  more  like  the  rattle  of  needle- 
sufficient.  What  more  would  I  have  7  guns  around  Metz  than  "  winds  in  sum- 
On  either  side  of  my  "  himmel-ruhig  mer  sighing,"  At  table  they  use  their 
limmer,"  so  designated  by  a  most  re-  knives  for  forks,  and  their  toothpicks 
spectable  landlord,  there  are  indeli-  lavishly ;  but  I  am  thought  a  brute  for 
cately  delicate  doors,  through  which,  if  saying  they  shriek  like  wood  cats,  yelp 
I  chose  to  listen,  I  could  hear  my  neigh-  like  spoiled  poodles,  and  laugh  like  de- 
hors brush  -their  hair.  To  the  right  mented  apes.  They  begin  soon,  and 
there  is  comparative  peace,  for  the  end  late.  I  do  not  rise  with  the  lark  ; 
bachelor  invalid  on  that  side  gives  no  they  do.  I  have  no  objection  to  lie 
supper  parties,  and  only  his  cough  is  down  with  the  lamb  ;  they  have  ;  and 
troublesome  ;  but  leftward,  to  my  un-  for  the  last  three  days  my  favorite  sleep 
doing,  are  ensconced  a  frau  and  two  is  away  in  the  "  Ewigkeit."  It  is 
fraUleins,  with  lung-power  such  as,  in  broken,  at  six,  by  the  clatter  of  spoons, 
their  sex,  is  only  found  in  this  country.  "  ach  gott,"  "  ach  so,"  "  natOrlich," 
The  Germans  are  a  great  people,  and  "schOn,"  "dazu,"  "  unglaublich," 
they  know  it,  and  they  let  ^ou  know  that  "  aber  nein,"  etc.,  and  a  constant  cre- 
they  know  it.  I  do  not  gamsay  it ;  have  scendo,  through  every  false  note  of  the 
never,  with  our  immaculate  Spectator,  gamut,  of  ja,y(i,  ja.  'Tis  the  ugliest 
begrudged  the  fruit  of  their  victories  word  in  Europe,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
"after  Sedan,"  and  would  not  take  any  circumstance  under  which  it  can  be 
shares  in  any  stock  of  "  revanche"  for  seductive.  "Then  lay  your  hand  in 
single-handed  France.  Bui  they  want  mine,  dear,  and  gently  whisper  ja  !" 
to  be  told,  from  a  friendly  source,  a  few  When  their  conversation — which  I  am 
home    truths — e.e;   that    they    should  compelled  to    pronounca^  deficient   in 
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substantial  variety — fla^s,  they  take  to  perhaps  those  who  talk  mere  nonsense, 
feading  aloud  their  national  literature,  for  you  can  abstract  your  thoughts  from 
from  some  German  Hannah  More,  hit-  their  babble,  and,  in  the  last  extremity, 
ting  the  final  a6s  as  with  a  Grst,  or  ex-  theycan  without  loss  be  somewhat  rudely 
ptoding  them  as  from  a  revolver.  In  dismissed.  To  this  class  belong  Jacks 
the  Curhaus  there  is  a  notice,  "  Children  of  all  trades;  poetasters;  people  who 
who  cannot  play  are  forbidden  to  play  on  scamp  their  work,  quit  their  posts  and 
these  pianos,"  Why  should  people  who  run  screeching  over  the  country  ;  privi- 
cannot  read  aloud  be  allowed  to  do  it  ?  leged  buffoons  at  more  than  with  whom 
I  have  tried  to  stifle  them  by  reciting  the  .audiences  laugh.  Persons  of  this  de- 
most  objectionable  verses  of  Heine's  scription  do  not  wait  for  invitations. 
"  Deutschland, "  They  don't  under-  Th^  invite  themselves.  If  you  are  a 
stand  it.  I  shall  be  driven  to  try  the  timid  man,  leave  the  house  ;  if  you  have 
adventures  of  Herr  Schnabelwopski.  heart,  for  future  peace,  say,  point  blank, 
The  German  women  may  be  the  most  you  won't  have  them.  Hobby-riders 
virtuous  in  the  world,  but  they  are  the  have  been  such  frequent  butts  that  they 
noisiest,  and  I  am  scarce  in  love  with  require  few  words.  Most  of  them  are 
tfaem.  amusing,    sometimes    instructive,   for   a 

II.  The  eacoethes  scribendi,  it  has  been  day,  intolerable  for  a  year.  The  sub- 
remarked,  is  a  spirit  that  will  not  forth  species  are  various  ;  ranging  from  meta- 
even  by  prayer  and  fasting — on  the  part  physicians,  grammarians,  men  of  sci- 
of  the  readers.  Tht  cacoethes  loquet^  is  ence,  and  specialists  who  have  made  one 
worse.  Readers  can  fast.  What  is  it  author  "  the  study  of  their  lives,"  down 
to  me  that  every  hour  emits  a  slushy  ser-  to  philanthropists,  among  whom  advo- 
mon,  tract,  or  speech  ;  that  every  day  cates  of  "  the  Higher  Education  of 
brings  forth  a  lady  novelist  with  the  Women,"  sanitary  reformers,  and  teeto- 
same  old  plot,  sentimental  passion,  and  talers  are  the  worst.  I  have  known  one 
stale  morality,  and  every  week  another  whose  whole  being  centred  on  an  article 
neo-Oxford  poet  with  a  new  meaningless  of  household  furniture  represented  by 
jingle  of  equally  jaded  and  often  happily  the  initials  of  a  great  London  district  ; 
incredible  immoralities?  I  know  that  another,  who  found  himself  sent  into  the 
everything  worth  saying,  permitted  to  world  to  prove  that  the  wines  of  Scrip- 
be  said  in  English,  has  been  said  a  hun-  ture  were  unfermented.  One  must  not 
dred  times  ;  and,  save  for  infonnation,  blame  these  people  ;  they  are  no  more 
am  resolved  to  read  no  more.  But  when  responsible  for  their  disease  than  for 
my  friend  calls  I  cannot  always  be  color-blindness ;  but  they  are  unprofita- 
"  from  home."  If  I  am  dining,  or  ble,  and,  however  hard  it  may  seem, 
bathing,  or  merely  "  out,"  he  will  wait  must  be  sternly  cut. 
till  I  am  ready,  or  return  ;  he  "  wants  Far  more  formidable  and  difficult  to 
to  have  a  talk,"  i.e.,  he  is  resolved  for  deal  with  is  the  accomplished  and  able 
three  stricken  hours  to  make  me  listen  friend  who  has  been  bitten  by  the  taran- 
to  him,  and  succeeds  in  destroying  my  tula  of  talk,  who  speaks  well,  nay  even 
whole  day's  work.  I  lidget'on  my  chair  ;  brilliantly,  but  will  never  cease.  With 
he  is  glued  to  his,  he  has  actually  him  you  cannot  dream,  for  he  is  as 
scooped  it  out.  I  pace  the  room  like  a  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  will  haul  you  up 
hyena,  he  follows  me  up  and  down.  I  with  a  question.  You  must  listen,  and 
assent  to  every  platitude  or  paradox,  it  is  the  most  exhausting  process  in  the 
profess  ttiy  ignorance  of  politics  and  art,  world.  His  conversation,  so  to  miscall 
my  utter  indifference  to  the  "  welfare  it,  where  you  have  rarely  one  word  in 
of  the  people."  'Tis  idle  ;  he  will  in-  ten,  is  a  continuous  cataract  of  intelli- 
form  me.  I  have  a  headache — a  talk  gence  ;  his  company  a  tension  of  all  the 
will  do  me  good.  T  am  busy — he  affects  nerves.  He  knows  most  things,  and  is 
to  move,  bnt  returns  from  the  doorway,  a  caustic  critic  of  all  he  knows.  Start  a 
hat  in  hand,  to  renew  his  talc.  subject  on  which  you  can  get  the  wind 

Of  much  speaking  there  are,  of  course,  of  him,  he  will  adroitly  waive  it,  and 

many   sorts  :     serious,   silly,   pedantic,  spring  on  any  one  of  half-a-dozen  others 

vacuous,  on  a  hobby  or  acrobatic.     The  on  which  he  can  bowl  you  out.     When 

least  fatiguing  of  incessant  speakers  are  he  visits,  he  announces   his  advent  by 
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half  a  paRC  before  he  has  paid  the  cab-  friend  to  be  relied  on  to  see  to  your  es- 

fare.      When  he  invites,  you  must  be  tate,  when  you  come  to  the  premature 

prepared  to  be  pumped  upon  at  meals  ;  liecay  he  is  unconsciously  accelerating, 

while  he  eats,  as  a  mere  by-play,  by  in-  There  is  no  escape  from  this  talker  but 

termittent  mouthfuls.     He  has  no  hob-  in  prevention  ;  by  posting  scouts  at  the 

bics  and  no  vices,  his  i  master  passion,  windows  to  warn  of  his  approach,  when 

like  that  of  a  confirmed  drunkard,  de-  you  must  bolt  through  the  back  door, 

vours  the  rest.     Sober,  steadfast,  and  and  leap  over  stone  walls  or  ditches,  or 

inexorable,    he    is    a    glutton    only    of  anything,  for  an  hour  of  peace, 
speech,  a  dipsomaniac  of  his  own  wit.  Finally,  let  us  venture  to  remark  that 

To  live  with  him-  is  to  undergo  a  per-  what  was  a  forgivable  flaw  in  Ben  Jon- 

petual  humiliation,  as  of  one  being  ex-  son  and  Samuel  Johnson   (in  so  many 

amined  without  being  allowed  to  answer,  respects  strangely  allied),  in  Coleridge, 

He  hovers  about  you  like  a  midge,  and  and  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle,  is  in  ordi- 

weaves  webs  around  you  like  a  spider,  nary  mortals  an  unpardonable  sin,  an 

A  walk  together  is  no  relief ;  march  you  offence  against  the  elements  of  manners ; 

ever  so    fast,  be    turns    sideways    and  that  we  are  no  more  entitled  to  seize 

syringes  your  ears  with   sound,  till  to  our  neighbor's  share  of    an  afternoon 

the  reeling  brain  the  very  trees  seem  to  than  his  share  of  a  good  dish  at  a  table 

have  St.  Vitus's  dance.     If  on  a  sunset  d'hdie  ;   that  all  civilized  conversation 

evening,  you  become  exasperated  and  demands   reciprocity,  the    capacity    to 

exclaim,  "Yes,  yes,  yes,   but  be  quiet  listen   as   well   as   to   speak,  and  a  re- 

and  look  at  these  hills,"  you  have  done  spect  for  the  laws  of  the  game. — Good 

];ourself  a  lasting  injury,  for  he  is  a  Words. 


THREE  BURDENS. 

BY    H.    SOUERSET. 

The  burden  of  Life. — Hours  of  pain. 
Strong  struggles  for  victories  vain, 
Dull  doom  of  dust  to  dust  again, 

A  ship  of  insecurity 

On  stormy  sea. 


The  burden  of  Love. — A  bright  morn. 
That  looks  its  loveliest  at  its  dawn. 
Ah,  better  had  it  ne'er  been  bom  ! 

For  soon  drive  mists  of  misery 

O'er  darkened  sea. 

The  burden  of  Christ. — Blinding  tears, 
A  longing  and  love  through  long  years, 
A  firm,  faithful  front  to  all  fears — 

Then  glorious  eternity 

Of  golden  sea !  Good  Words. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  WAR  CORRESPONDENT. 

Personal  modesty  is  perhaps  the  faithfully  to  chronicle  the  splendid 
most  remarkable  qu^ity  of  the  modem  achievements  of  the  genera]  and  officers 
war  correspondent.  Exclusively  at-  upon  whom  he  depends  largely  for  his 
tached  to  the  interests  of  the  journal  by  comfort,  he  feels  instinctively  that  to 
irhich  he  is  employed,  and  anxious  only    narrate  his  own  deeds   of   daring,  his 
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hair-breadth  escapes  and  thiillingadven-  cash.  In  half  an  hour  he  had  engaged 
tures,  would  be  altogether  out  of  place,  to  become  my  coachman  by  the  month, 
while  they  would  have  no  interest  for  the  and  to  buy  me  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of 
public.  Excepting  in  the  rare  cases  horses  ;  and  an  hour  later  I  was  driving 
when  his  personal  popularity  is  so  great  triumphantly  out  of  Versailles  with  my 
as  to  warrant  the  familiarity  of  a  niclt-  servant  on  the  box,  and  my  scanty  lug- 
name  in  the  highest  circles,  or  when  the  gage  inside,  on  the  road  to  Orleans, 
extraordinary  toughness  of  his  epidermis,  Notwithstanding  the  promptitude  of  my 
and  overwhelming  devotion  to  the  inter-  movements,  I  was  too  late  for  the  battle 
ests  of  his  Journal,  induce  him  to  under-  of  Coulmiers,  which  was  the  more  an- 
talce  rides  of  fabulous  length  and  incred-  noying  as  no  English  correspondent  wit- 
ible  hazard,  his  very  name  is  unknown  ;  nessed  it,  and  it  proved  one  of  the  most 
and  the  thoughtless  public,  reading  a  interesting  episodes  of  the  war,  as  being 
graphic  description  of  hot  encounters  the  only  defeat  which  the  Germans  sus- 
and  fierce  cavalry  charges,  are  only  too  tained,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  prompt- 
apt  to  consider  the  narrator  a  mere  writ'  ly  followed  up  by  General  d'Aurelles  de 
tng-machine,  impervious  to  bullets,  and  Paladines,  would  have  forced  them  to 
devoid  of  a  stomach.  After  the  lapse  of  raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  I  can  certify  to 
more  than  ten  years,  I  will  'venture  to  the  fact  that  the  road  was  perfectly 
break  through  the  reserve  which  the  ex-  open,  as  from  the  moment  I  left  the  in- 
treme  delicacy  of  my  feelings  imposed  vesting  army,  to  the  moment  of  my  jeio- 
upon  me  at  the  time,  and  recount  a  few  ing  General  von  der  Tann  at  Toury,  I 
personal  experiences  of  a  campaign  dur-  had  not  passed  a  German  soldier.  The 
ing  the  late  Franco-German  war,  which  Bavarian  force,  who  had  fought  more 
may  illustrate  the  vicissitudes  of  a  war  than  four  times  their  number  at  Coul- 
correspon dent's  life,  and  show  the  public  raiers,  were  so  exhausted  with  the  battle 
what  they  lose  through  the  restraints  im-  and  the  subsequent  retreat,  that  had 
posed  by  the  etiquette  of  journalism-  D'Aurelles  de  Paladines  fallen  upon  them 
In  November  1870,  I  was  one  of  a  at  the  boor  of  my  arrival,  as  General 
nnmerous  fraternity  of  war  correspond-  von  der  Tann  momentarily  expected  him 
ents  at  Versailles.  It  is  needless  to  al-  to  do,  they  would  have  been  quite  un- 
lude  to  the  organ  of  public  opinion  able  to  oEfer  any  resistance,  and  there 
which  I  represented,  or  to  the  source  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent  the 
from  which  I  derived  the  information,  French  army  of  seventy  thousand  men 
that  if  I  started  for  Orleans  without  an  taking  them  all  prisoners,  and  four  days 
boar's  delay,  I  might  be  in  time  for  a  later  attacking  the  besieging  Germans  at 
battle.  At  the  moment  I  was  not  Paris.  Those  who  were  at  Versailles  at 
equipped  for  campaigning.  I  had  just  this  juncture  will  remember  the  prepara- 
arrived  from  another  part  of  Europe,  tions  which  took  place  for  raising  the 
and  was  fitting  myself  out  leisurely.  I  siege.  However,  I  alluded  to  all  this  at 
bad  picked  up  a  servant  at  Frankfort,  the  time  in  the  columns  of  my  "  organ," 
and  was  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  What  I  did  not  mention  was,  that  I 
horses,  when  this  disturbing  piece  of  in-  hardly  found  myself  within  the  German 
telligence  reached  me.  It  is  under  these  lines  when  my  servant  was  arrested  as  a 
circumstances  that  the  war  correspond-  spy,  and,  to  my  horror,  compromisinj; 
'  cnt  comes  out  strong.  To  rush  to  the  documents  were  found  upon  him,  which 
nearest _^at:re  stand,  and  hire  one  on  the  not  only  rendered  all  attempts  to  release 
spot,  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  him  hopeless,  but  injliscreet,  as  likely  to 
When  the  driver  asked  me  where  he  was  involve  me  in  the  same  suspicious  cate- 
to  drive  to,  and  I  mildly  replied  Orleans,  gory.  Indeed,  for  some  days  after- 
he  naturally  objected.  Even  under  the  wards,  in  spite  of  my  own  papers  being 
severe  rule  of  the  Prussians,  he  thought  in  order,  I  felt  myself  under  a  cloud.  I 
he  was  entitled  to  resist  a  (ouru  of  had  left  Versailles  in  such  a  hurry  that  I 
seventy-two  miles  in  length  ;  so  I  told  had  come  unprovided  with  letters  of  io- 
him  to  drive  me  to  his  own  stables,  troduction,  and  1  now  found  myself  not 
There  I  conversed  with  him  in  the  Ian-  merely  without  acquaintances,  but  with 
gnage  of  common-sense,  which  all  the  no  one  except  a  French  "  cabby, "  who 
world  over  means  the  language  of  hard  regarded  every  soul  he  met  with  mingled 
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feelings  of  fear  and  aversion,  and  who,  nothing  could  compeosale.  Whereas  to 
of  course,  could  not  speak  a  word  of  penetrate  the  mystery  overnight  of  the 
German,  to  act  as  a  servant.  In  one  re-  direction  of  our  march  next  day,  and  by 
spect  this  was  fortunate,  for  nearly  all  the  aid  of  a  good  map  to  lake  circuitous 
the  provisions  in  the  village  had  been  roads,  unhampered  by  troops — to  arrive 
exhausted  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  my  as  soon  or  sooner  than  the  quarter 
coachman's  influence  as  a  compatriot,  "makers,"  as  the  advanced  guard  is 
neither  be  nor  his  horses  nor  I  should  called,  who  go  ahead  to  billet  the  troops 
have  had  anything  to  eat.  Not  being  for  the  night — to  push  on  half-a-mile  or 
attached  formally  to  this  particular  (orpt  so  beyond  them,  and  select  my  own 
d'arm^e,  I  had  neither  lodging  nor  ra-  quarters,  combined  a  certain  amount  of 
lions  provided  for  me,  but  had  to  scram-  risk  with  a  considerable  degree  of  com- 
ble  for  both.  Under  these  circum-  fort.  By  these  means  1  succeeded  in 
stances,  I  was  not  sorry  to  stumble  upon  sleeping  between  clean  sheets  every  night 
a  German  colleague  in  like  distress  ;  during  the  campaign.  My  horses  never 
and  after  giving  him  some  of  my  din-  wanted  for  forage,  and  my  dioDcrs  were 
ners,  I  offered  him  a  share  in  a  room  I  sometimes  quite  artistic  in  their  excel- 
had  secured  in  the  house  of  a  peasant,  lence.  There  was  a  constant  excitement 
and  a  seat  in  my  carrii^  for  the  rest  of  in  the  uncertainty  attending  this  hunt 
the  campaign.  for  night  quarters,  and  my  most  varied 
This  commenced  three  days  after-  and  amusing  experiences  arose  from  this 
wards,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Duke  source.  My  German  coiapanion  did 
of  Mecklenburg  with  30,000  men.  I  not  quite  approve  of  this  method  of  pro- 
found myself  Uie  only  English  corre-  cedure,  as  he  was  constantly  haunted  by 
spondent  with  this  army,  and  we  made  the  fear  of  being  taken  prisoner,  and  as 
a  most  enjoyable  three  weeks'  march,  a  German  he  would  probably  have  fared 
through  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  in  -worse  than  I  should.  On  the  other 
France,  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  who  al-  hand,  his  nationality  often  proved  of  the 
ways  vanished  as  we  advanced,  and  greatest  service  to  me,  on  occasions  when 
whom,  if  he  existed  in  force,  we  never  our  night  quarters  were  beaten  up  b^ 
overtook.  Here  again,  D'Aurelles  de  Uhlans,  and  we  were  regarded  as  suspi- 
Paladines  lost  his  chance,  for  during  the  cious  characters,  in  consequence  of  our 
whole  of  these  three  weeks  there  was  being  so  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
nothing  to  oppose  his  march  to  Paris,  army.  He  was  also  great  friends  with 
We  had  only  two  trifling  skirmishes —  the  postal  officials  connected  with  the 
one  at  Dreux,  and  the  other  at  Breton'  force,  and  used  to  take  my  letters  to  the 
celles  ;  but  the  march  was  by  no  means  rear  with  his  own,  when  it  was  inconven- 
devoid  of  personal  incident.  The  lent  to  me  to  leave  the  front.  On  the 
course  of  procedure  which  was  forced  other  hand,  as  the  enterprising  journal 
upon  me  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  cam-  he  represented  had  not  provided  him 
paign  by  my  undefined  position  with  the  with  means  sufficient  to  keep  a  horse,  he 
army,  possessed  this  merit,  that  it  led  was  only  too  glad  to  be  driven  along  the 
me  into  adventures,  and  procured  me  line  of  march  in  my  carriage.  So  we 
experiences  which  I  should  have  missed  were  mutually  useful  to  each  other  ;  and 
had  I  been  regularly  attached  to  the  be  was  obliged  to  agree  to  the  somewhat 
headquarter  staff.  Having  to  look  out  hazardous  method  of  campaigning 
for  boardandlodgingformyself,  I  found  which  I  had  adopted.  Our  first  alarm 
that  the  only  chance  of  obtaining  either  took  place  two  days  after  leaving  Toury. 
one  or  the  other  was  to  go  in  advance  There  was  a  heavy  fog,  and  we  had  been 
of  the  army,  andbover  upon  that  neutral  driving  ever  since  the  start  on  a  road  of 
ground  which  constantly  exposed  me  to  our  own  choosing,  quite  unhampered  by 
the  chance  of  being  taken  prisoner.  To  troops,  and  were  congratulating  our- 
Btart  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  to  follow  selves  on  the  rapidity  of  our  progress, 
in  its  wake  with  the  baggage,  and  to  ar-  when,  suddenly,  we  were  startled  by  a 
rive  after  it  at  the  end  of  the  day's  horrible  fanfare  of  French  trumpets, 
match,  to  find  every  comer  occupied,  issuing  from  a  village  scarcely  a  hundred 
was  to  encounter  an  amount  of  fatigue,  yards  distant  on  the  left.  At  the  same 
discomfort,    and    starvation    for  which  moment  the  fog  lifted,  and  right  in  front 
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of  us  were  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  dows,  and  found  abundant  evidence  ihat 
some  forty  or  iifty  in  number,  watering  he  had  only  just  taken  his  departure. 
Ibeir  horses  at  a  pond  by  the  roadside.  The  milk,  butler,  and  e^gs  in  his  well- 
Fortunately  there  was  a  haystack  on  the  stocked  larder  were  quite  fresh.  There 
edg^  of  a  field  to  our  right,  and  our  was  an  excellent  cheese,  some  sausages, 
coachman,  who  was  more  alarmed  at  the  and  some  delicious  eempBte,  with  plenty 
sight  of  bis  countrymen  than  we  were,  of  bread.  After  rummaging  some  time 
for  he  felt  they  would  have  no  mercy  we  found  his  wine  and  coffee.  He  was 
upon  him  for  hiring  himself  to  his  ene-  evidently  a  well-to-do  man,  and  the 
mies,  with  great  presence  of  mind  rushed  sheets,  towels,  table-linen,  etc.,  which 
the  carriage  across  the  ditch  and  behuid  we  found  in  a  press,  which  we  were,  un- 
the  slack  before  we  were  observed,  fortunately,  obliged  to  break  open,  were 
Here  we  remained  for  some  moments  in  of  an  excellent  quality.  In  fact,  noth- 
8  state  of  the  utmost  trepidation  ;  the  ing  was  wanting  to  make  our  stay  agree- 
detestable  trumpets  seemed  to  be  grow-  able.  We  made  up  two  beds  with  clean 
ing  louder  as  they  approached  nearer,  sheets  and  good  thick  blankets  ;  we  ' 
and  we  dreaded  lest  the  fog  should  clear  boiled  some  potatoes  ;  made  an  ome- 
off  altogether — for  the  prospect  of  a  lette,  and  a  sago  pudding ;  and  this, 
game  of  hide-and-seek  with  a  carriage  with  the  addition  of  cheese  and  sausages, 
u>d  a  pair  of  horses  round  a  haystack  was  very  good  camp  fare.  In  the  mom- 
was  by  no  means  reassuring.  Fortu-  ing  we  had  bread  and  butter  and  pre- 
nately  a  fresh  cloud  of  mist  came  driving  serve  with  our  ea/i  au  lait.  It  is  diSi- 
of er  us,  and  after  getting  out  of  the  car-  cult  to  say  wherein  lies  the  peculiar 
riage  and  peeping  round  the  comer  of  charm  of  making  free  with  what  does  not 
the  stack  to  see  if  the  enemy  were  any-  belong  to  one ;  but  there  can  be  little 
where  visible,  I  gave  the  .word  for  a  doubt  that  bad  the  proprietor  remained 
speedy  retreat,  and  a  moment  afterwards  at  home  and  treated  us  as  hospitably  as 
we  were  galloping  back  over  the  road  we  we  treated  ourselves,  our  visit  would 
had  come.  We  had  retraced  our  steps  have  been  robbed  of  all  its  piquancy, 
for  nearly  an  hour  before  we  came  to  the  We  left  a  line  on  his  table  thanking  him 
cross  road  which  we  should  have  taken,  for  the  excellent  fare  which  we  had  en- 
aod  not  long  afterwards  we  found  our-  joyed  at  his  expense,  and  expressing  our 
selves  among  the  baggage  wagons  of  the  regret  that  we  had  no  other  means  of 
German  troops,andconsiderably«tartled  testifying  our  gratitude.  I  was  sorry 
the  officer  in  command  by  our  intelli-  upon  more  than  one  occasion  during  this 
gence  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy.  campaign  to  find  a  growing  laxity  in  my 
As,  however,  we  heard  nothing  more  ideas  in  the  matter  of  meum  and  tuum — 
of  them,  the  probability  is  that,  instead  forced  upon  me  no  doubt  by  the  stress 
of  trying  to  find  us,  they  were  in  reality  of  circumstances  and  the  conventional 
doing  their  utmost  to  get  out  of  our  war  standard  of  morality.  Thus  one 
way.  Before  nightfall  we  had  made  morning  the  coachman  came  with  a  long 
another  divergence,  and  headed  the  face  to  inform  me  that  the  [horses  and 
troops,  arriving  at  a  small  hamlet,  con-  harness  had  been  stolen.  The  army 
silting  of  about  a  dozen  houses,  which  was  already  under  way,  and  unless  I 
bad  been  already  visited  by  some  Uh-  could  provide  myself  with  fresh  nags, 
lans,  but  which  we  found  quite  deserted  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  be  left 
except  by  two  decrepit  old  women.  This  behind.  As  we  were  making  a  flying 
was  the  only  occasion  upon  which  I  march,  and  the  country  was  not  going  to 
found  that  the  terror  of  our  approach  be  permanently  occupied  just  then  by 
bad  frightened  away  the  whole  popula-  German  troops — being  left  behind  meant 
tion.  Near  the  hamlet,  which  was  un-  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In 
asnally  squalid,  was  a  biick-field,  with  this  dilemma,  I  applied  to  an  officer  with 
a  smart,  newly-built  house,  evidently  whom  X  had  made  friends  for  advice, 
belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  the  brick-  His  suggestion  had  the  merit  of  sim- 
fields.  Here  we  determined  to  quarter  plicity.  "  Supply  the  horses  and  harness 
ourulves.  Its  owner  had  decamped  which  have  been  stolen  from  you  by 
after  locking  the  door.  We  had  no  diffi-  stealing  somebody  else's  hcrses  and  hai- 
colty  in  breaking  in  at  one  of  the  win-  ness— only  take  them  from  the  French, 
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not  from  us,  or  you  will  get  into  ttou-  gelic,  and  altogether  I  decidedly  gained 
Me. "  As  my  horses  had  certainly  been  by  the  loss  of  my  original  pair.  I  con- 
taken  by  the  Germans,  this  did  not  seem  fess  I  have  been  haunted  ever  since  by 
quite  logical  ;  but  I  was  not  in  a  posi-  the  picture  which  my  imagination  pre- 
tion  to  discuss  the  matter,  so  1  strolled  seated  of  the  grief  of  his  owner, 
about  the  little  town  with  felonious  in-  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  my  wit- 
tent.  We  were  in  La  Pcrche,  the  prov-  nessing  scenes,  inseparable,  doubtless, 
ince  of  horses,  and  presently  I  ob-  from  a  state  of  war,  but  rendered  more 
served  a  large  gray  standing  attached  to  painful  by  the  emotional  nature  of  the 
the  wheel  of  a  wagon  with  no  one  near  French  peasant.  I  have  even  seen  a 
him.  "  There  is  just  the  horse  for  us,"  well-to-do  farmer  burst  into  an  agony  of 
said  the  coachman,  who  quite  entered  tears,  because  out  of  six  farm-horses  one 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  "  Untie  was  requisitioned  from  him.  I  have 
him  then  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  slip  seen  peasants  blubbering,  for  the  better 
round  the  comer  of  the  street  with  him. ' '  part  of  a  day,  simply  because  they  were 
This  was  accomplished  unobserved,  but  required  to  accompany  the  army  with 
we  failed  to  find  another.  their  horse  and  cart  for  two  days,  with- 
Meanlime  the  town  was  clearing  rap-  out  pay,  after  which  they  were  allowed 
idly  of  troops,  so  we  decided  to  look  for  to  go  back  to  their  homes.  I  think 
harness.  While  we  were  about  it,  we  Frenchmen  cry  more  fluently,  if  I  may 
though  it  as  well  to  take  a  double  set ;  be  allowed  the  expression,  than  French- 
and  it  was  some  time  before  we  found  women  do.  Indeed,  the  attitude  of  the 
an  empty  stable  containing  one.  Now  latter,  in  the  presence  of  an  invading 
it  may  be  suggested  that  we  might  have  army,  was  always  far  more  dignified  than 
managed,  had  we  been  strictly  honest,  that  of  the  men.  The  latter  either  de- 
to  pay  both  for  horse  and  harness  ;  but,  camped  before  our  arrival,  or  would  go 
practically,  it  was  not  so.  I  strongly  out  of  their  way  to  overwhelm  one  with 
suspect  the  horse  had  just  been  requisi-  civility  and  offers  of  service,  their  desire 
tioned  by  the  Germans,  which  gave  addi-  to  propitiate  their  conquerors  amounting 
tional  zest  to  the  capture,  as  the  French  sometimes  to  the  most  abject  servility  ; 
owner,  whom  I  did  not  know,  was  none  while  the  women  always  showed  their 
the  ji^ater  sufferer,  and  I  wanted  my  dislike  most  unreservedly.  I  soon 
revenge.  I  should  have  been  delight-  found  that  in  my  position  as  "  benevo- 
cd  to  pay  for  the  harness,  if  I  could  lent  neutral,"  I  was  often  less  favored 
have  found  any  Frenchman  with  a  set  of  than  my  German  colleague.  This,  how 
double  harness  to  dispose  of  ;  but  most  ever,  was  not  always  the  case  ;  and  up- 
of  the  male  population  were  absent,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  I  was  alone,  I 
1  had  no  time  to  lose.  I  think  it  very  decidedly  fared  better  than  if  he  had 
possible  the  harness  I  did  take  had  also  been  with  me.  It  was  in  a  large  town  ; 
been  ret^uisitioned.  As  we  left  the  town  he  had  quarters  for  himself,  and  I  had 
with  a  smgle  horse  on  one  side  of  the  established  by  this  time  such  good  rela- 
pole,  we  looked  somewhat  as  if  we  were  tions  with  headquarters,  that  I  could 
taking  a  carriage  to  be  repaired  at  the  get  a  billet,  on  applying  for  it,  when  [ 
carnage  maker's,  and  altogether  present-  chose.  On  receiving  my  billet  on  this 
ed  such  a  humiliating  appearance,  that  I  occasion,  I  went  to  the  number  and 
determined  to  find  a  match  for  my  gray  street  indicated,  and  knocked  long  and 
without  delay.  We  had  not  driven  a  loudly  at  the  door  of  a  small  house, 
couple  of  miles,  before  a  fine  young  which  seemed  deserted.  At  last,  just  as 
Percheron  trotted  up  to  the  gate  of  a  I  was  making  up  my  mind  to  break  in, 
field  opening  upon  the  road,  and,  with  the  door  was  opened  a  couple  of  inches, 
pricked-up  ears,  looked  inquiringly  at  and  a  little  old  man,  in  a  high  and  plain- 
my  turn-out.  I  determined  instantly  to  tive  key,  told  me  it  was  absolutely  im- 
gratify  his  curiosity,  and  jumped  out  to  possible  for  him  to  give  me  the  required 
scratch  his  nose,  and  offer  him  a  piece  accommodation.  I  explained  to  him  I 
of  bread  while  I  slipped  a  halter  over  should  be  the  best  judge  of  that  on  ex> 
his  head.  He  was  evidently  quite  new  amining  the  premises,  and  reluctantly 
to  harness,  and  the  set  I  had  did  not  fit  forced  myself  into  the  passage.  He  led 
him  very  well  x  but  his  temper  was  an-  me  into  a  dirty  stuffy  little  room. 
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which  ihere  was  nothing  but  an  old  stairs  ready  for  this  English  monsieur." 
horse-hair  coach.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  In  a  moment  the  moribund  old  female 
my  bed  for  the  present ;  the  one  I  usu-  was  on  her  legs  in  full  costume.  She 
ally  occupy  contains  my  only  domestic,  had  hopped  into  bed  just  as  she  was, 
who  is  now  in  a  dying  stale.  The  other  and  feigned  the  death  agony  to  perfec- 
two  small  rooms  in  the  house  have  never  tion.  There  was  no  symptom  of  short- 
been  furnished,  as  I  am  very  poor,  ness  of  breath  about  her  as  she  ran 
Would  monsieur  like  to  look  at  my  only  briskly  upstairs  and  showed  me  a  nicely 
domestic,  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  her  furnished  little  bedroom,  with  a  most  in- 
desperate  condition  ?"  And  he  led  me  viting-looking  bed.  And  in  less  than 
iato  a  small  darkened  apartment,  where  an  hour  I  was  eating  a  fiist-i3.\e. bouiHon, 
an  extremely  pallid,  wrinkled  old  woman  followed  by  a  filet,  and  washed  down 
was  apparently  breathing  her  last  in  with  a  bottle  of  excellent  Burgundy,  my 
short  gasps.  In  fact,  it  seemed  probable  host  meanwhile  recalling  the  reminis- 
that  if  passed  the  night  on  the  floor  of  cences  o£  his  naval  career,  and  the 
his  sitting-room,  I  should  come  in  for  a  names  of  English  admirals  and  men-of- 
death-scene.  "As  for  dinner,"  he  war.  Then  we  diverged  into  politics, 
said,  "  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  offer  and  sat  smoking  and  talking  till  mid- 
monsieur.  Since  Marie  has  been  dying,  night.  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportu- 
I  have  taken  my  meals  with  a  friend,  nity  of  making  good  my  words,  for  a 
and  there  is  no  food  in  the  house."  party  of  soldiers  came  to  look  for  quar- 
Tbc  position  was  discouraging.  It  ters,  and  I  was  able  to  save  my  host 
was  seven  in  the  evening.  I  had  eaten  from  invasion  by  showing  my  billet,  and 
nothing  since  mid-day,  and  to  turn  out  telling  them  that  1  was  attached  to  head 
and  look  for  food  and  lodging  in  a  town  quarters. 

crowded  with  troops  was  a  hopeless  un-  Upon  another  occasion  I  was  billeted 
dertaking.  Meantime  the  carriage  and  with  my  German  colleague  upon  a  re- 
horses  were  standing  at  the  door ;  the  tired  opera-singer,  railed  in  my  billet 
latter  had  to  be  provided  with  stabling  "  lyric  artist,"  who  lived  in  a  charming 
and  forage,  and  nothing  could  be  done  little  suburban  residence,  and  who  re- 
for  them  until  I  knew  where  I  was  to  be  ceived  us  with  an  air  of  profound  d!s- 
quattered.  I  still  felt  very  sceptical  gust.  He  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
about  the  barrenness  of  the  old  gentle-  aversion,  so  far  as  my  companion  was 
man's  larder,  and  the  absence  of  any  concerned,  up  to  the  end  ;  but  when  he 
other  bed  than  that  occupied  by  the  sick  found  I  was  an  Englishman,  his  manner 
woman,  so  I  decided  upon  a  last  appeal,  towards  me  entirely  changed,  and  we 
"  My  friend,"  I  remarked,  "  I  pity  the  became  such  great  friends  that  he  insist- 
fate  that  is  in  store  for  you.  There  is  a  ed  upon  my  staying  with  him  for  two 
whole  regiment  of  Prussians  still  unpro-  days  after  the  army  had  left — not,  how- 
vided  with  billets  ;  if  I  go  and  report  ever,  extending  his  invitation  to  my  col- 
that  I  have  failed  to  get  oflicers'  quarters  league,  who  got  a  lift  in  an  ambulance 
here,  a  dozen  privates  will  be  billeted  until  I  overtook  him. 
upon  you.  Now  1  am  not  a  Prussian,  My  host  was  a  musical  enthusiast,  but 
but  an  Englishman.  I  will  not  only  had  infused  into  his  love  for  his  ait  a 
give  you  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  but  spiritual  theory  which  was  original  and 
I  will  protect  you  from  the  inroads  of  interesting.  In  his  view,  the  timbre  of 
Uhlans  and  others  who  are  beating  up  the  voice,  and  the  excellence  of  the  exe- 
quarters  for  themselves."  But  I  had  cution,  depended  largely  upon  the  moral ' 
scarcely  got  so  far,  when  the  little  man  condition  of  the  performer  ;  and  the 
interrupted.  "  Say  no  more,"  he  said  ;  singer  approached  perfection  in  the  de- 
"  it  is  enough  that  you  are  an  English-  gree  in  which  he  or  she  lost  all  self-con- 
man  ;  why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  at  sciousness  or  personal  ambition,  and 
first  }  I  am  a  retired  surgeon  in  the  sung  only  with  the  one  object  of  bring- 
navy,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world  isg  out  the  strong  points  of  the  voices 
have  found  good  comrades  among  Eng-  of  others.  In  other  words,  the  quality 
lishmen,  to  whom  I  am  devoted.  Hey,  of  the  voice  was  conditional  on  the  utter 
Marie,  Ihn  toi — jump  out  of  bed,  cook  a  unselfishness  of  the  individual,  on  his 
good  dinner,  and  get  the  bedroom  up-  purity  of  life  and  motive,  and  on  the  ex- 
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alted  nature  of  his  aspirations.  My  day,  and  at  an  early  hour  next  morning 
host  said  he  had  a  living  illustration  of  we  were  en  route  for  the  front.  The 
the  excellence  which  might  be  thus  at-  artillery  had  already  begun  to  roar,  and 
tained,  in  the  person  of  his  own  daugh-  a  drive  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  am- 
tcr,  whom  he  had  trained  morally  upon  bulances,  and  the  first  wounded  men 
his  system,  and  who,  he  averred,  pos-  straggling  back  to  them.  Then  we 
sessed  an  incomparable  voice,  which,  came  across  a  French  battery  of  artillery 
however,  she  could  not  use  professional-  which  had  already  been  captured  ;  and 
ly,  because  as  the  jealousy  of  all  the  then,  as  the  shells  from  the  enemy's  bat- 
other  singers  would  be  excited,  her  voice  leries  began  to  crack  overhead,  it  be- 
would  be  unable  to  retain  its  purity,  and  came  time  to  look  for  a  place  of  com- 
be overwhelmed  by  the  passions  which  parative  safety,  from  which  to  see  the 
it  roused.  In  fact,  she  could  only  sing  progress  of  the  battle.  On  a  slight  emi- 
alone  or  with  some  one  whose  nature  nence,  well  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  stood 
was  as  lofty  as  her  own  ;  and  he  had  a  farm,  flanked  by  two  high  towers,  and 
only  succeeded  in  instilling  into  one  of  occupied  by  looo  men,  under  the  com- 
his  pupils  sentiments  sufficiently  high  to  mand  of  General  von  dcr  Tann's 
enable  them  to  sing  together.  UnCortu-  brother.  It  struck  me  that  a  good  view 
natcly,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  ap-  of  the  battlefield,  which  was  a  slightly 
proachof  the  German  army,  he  had  sent  undulating  plain,  could  be  obtained 
this  interesting  young  lady  to  a  place  of  from  the  summit  of  one  of  these  towers; 
safety,  and  could  only  show  me  her  pho-  and  after  introducing  myself  to  the  gen- 
tograph  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  eral,  and  obtaining  his  permission  to 
seldom  looked  upon  a  face  of  more  ideal  make  the  position  he  occupied  mv  point 
loveliness,  or  had  my  imagination  more  of  observation,  I  ascended  one  of  them, 
powerfully  excited  in  favor  of  a  young  where,  in  a  small  room  at  the  very  top, 
lady,  without  seeing  her,  than  upon  this  I  found  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  had 
occasion.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  knocked  loopholes  in  the  walls,  through 
war,  I  have  several  times  regretted  my  which,  and  from  a  small  window,  I  had 
inability  to  carry  out  my  intention  of  an  excellent  view  of  the  long  line  of  Ger- 
paying  another  visit  to  my  old  operatic  man  artillery,  partially  enveloped  in  its 
friend.  own  smoke.  Through  the  rifts  in  it,  as 
Variations  of  this  sort  in  the  course  it  curled  away  to  leeward,  I  could  make 
of  a  campaign  are  a  relief  from  the  more  out  the  whole  position  of  the  French, 
degrading  interests  which  turn  solely  and  see  their  regiments  massed  in  order 
upon  the  slaughter  of  one's  fellow-creat-  of  battle  in  the  extreme  distance.  We 
ures ;  and  I  was  more  refreshed  one  had  the  night  before  joined  hands  with 
night  that  I  passed  in  a  monastery  of  the  division  of  the  Red  Prince  ;  and 
Franciscans,  discussing  theology  until  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  than  if  80,000  men  engaged  on  either  side. 
I  had  spent  the  same  time  in  the  excel-  Though  the  forces  equalled  those  at 
lent  bed  which  the  good  fathers  had  pre-  Waterloo,  the  public  had  been  so  satiated 
pared  for  me.  In  fact,  campaigning  is  with  battles  on  a  large  scale  during  the 
pleasant  enough  with  interesting  and  earlier  periods  of  the  war,  that  the  battle 
comfortable  night-quarters,  and  no  bat-  of  Patay,  which  I  was  now  witnessing, 
ties  ;  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  created  comparatively  little  sensation, 
medal,  which  it  is  time  to  .present  to  my  In  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  my  "  organ" 
'  readers.  In  due  course  our  delightful  at  the  time,  I  endeavored  accurately  to 
military  promenade  ended,  and,  to  the  describe  the  movements  of  the  troops, 
great  disgust  of  the  soldiers,  they  found  and  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  battle,  as 
themselves  back  at  the  spot  from  which  I  looked  down  upon  it  mapped  out  on 
they  had  started  three  weeks  before,  the  plain  at  my  feet.  But  I  found  my- 
having  accomplished  nothing  beyond  self  abruptly  compelled  to  bring  my  notes 
wearing  out  the  soles  of  their  boots  ;  but  to  a  close  by  a  turn  of  events  for  which 
there  was  hot  work  in  store  for  them.  I  I  was  utterly  unable  to  account,  and 
passed  a  restless  night  in  the  little  town  which  converted  my  post  of  observation 
of  Janville,  in  anticipation  of  the  light  from  one  of  comparative  safety  to  oneof 
which  was  to  take  place  on  thefollowing  the  most  extreme  peril.     How  a  whole 
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French  division  managed,  without  our  gracefully  and  with  dignity,  was  an  act 
observing  them,  almost  to  suitound  the  of  warfare  for  which  1  felt  myself  fully 
(arm,  was  evidently  a  matter  of  as  much  qualified.  In  fact,  I  quite  regretted  that 
astonishment  to  the  twenty  or  thirty  sol-  I  had  not  a  sword,  instead  of  a  pen,  to 
dicrs  who  had  been  looking  through  the  hand,  with  a  conciliatory  and  compli- 
loopholes  as  it  was  lo  me — but  in  a  mo-  menlary  speech,  to  a  French  officer, 
ment  all  was  noise  and  smoke.  The  bul-  When  I  got  back  to  the  loom  in  the 
lets  rained  like  hail  upon  the  stone  walls  tower,  it  was  more  sulphureous  than 
of  our  tower,  and  I  was  pushed  away  ever.  One  man  had  been  hit  by  a  ball 
from  the  loopholes  and  window  to  make  through  the  window,  and  seemed  in 
way  for  the  barrels  of  the  rifles  which  extremis ;  the  men  were  grimy  with 
were  pointed  through  them  upon  the  smoke ;  the  balls  were  pattering  more 
closely  packed  ranks  of  the  French  be-  hotly  than  ever,  and  I  had  no  desire  lo 
low.  Finding  it  impossible  to  see  any-  try  and  look  out  ;  so  I  squatted  a  few 
thing  more,  and  half  suffocated  by  the  steps  down  the  stairs  from  the  doorway 
smoke,  I  ran  hurriedly  down  to  see  how  for  air,  and  took  moie  notes  to  distract 
matters  were  progressing  below.  I  my  mind.  Presently  I  heard  a  shout 
found  several  men  lyin^dead  or  wound-  from  the  room  above,  and  a  renewed 
ed  in  the  farmyard,  which  was  surronnd-  roar  of  musketry  fire;  then  the  patter- 
ed by  a  low  wall,  behind  which  men  ing  of  balls  ceased  suddenly.  I  rushed 
were  crouching  and  firing.  I  crept  past  to  the  window  ;  the  soldiers  were  laugh- 
them  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  the  ing,  and  made  way  for  me,  and  I  saw 
sheds  and  stables,  in  which  I  observed  one  of  those  sights  which  remain  fixed 
the  General  and  his  aide-de-camp.  Here  upon  the  memory  for  life.  The  Hessian 
there  was  a  room  already  filled  with  brigade  had  suddenly  taken  the  French 
wounded  men.  The  balls  were  whizz-  in  flank  and  poured  in  a  withering  fire  ; 
ing  across  the  courtyard  in  every  direc-  the  latter  had  wavered  and  broken — the 
tion,  and  the  fire  was  getting  hotter  Germans  rushed  on  ;  theirbulletsrained 
every  moment  as  the  enemy  pressed  on  the  retreating  masses.  The  whole 
closer  to  the  attack.  They  were  evi-  field  was  strewn  with  dead  and  dying — 
dently  in  such  force  that  I  ventured  to  the  nearest  French  dead  being  within 
ask  the  General  whether  he  did  not  think  two  hundreds  yards  from  the  farm  build- 
he  would  be  compelled  lo  surrender,  ings,  which  proves  that  they  must  have 
To  my  dismay  he  replied  that  this  was  been  almost  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
out  of  the  question  ;  the  farm  had  be-  storm  it  when  relief  thus  opportunely 
come  the  key  of  the  position,  upon  arrived.  It  is  probable  that  even  had 
which  the  whole  battle  might  depend  ;  the  French  taken  the  farm,  it  would 
and  if  it  came  to  a  hand-to-hand  con-  have  been  speedily  retaken  ;  but  the 
flict,  he  was  determined  to  tight  it  out  to  slaughter  on  both  occasions  would  have 
the  last  man.  been  fearful,  and  I  shudder  to  think 
It  was  only  too  clear  that  I  had  got  what  would  have  become  of  me.  As  it 
into  a  sort  of  "  La  Haye  Sainte," — the  was,  I  went  instantly  on  to  the  corpse- 
very  last  place  for  a  benevolent  neutral  strewn  field,  and  did  what  I  could  for 
to  be  found  in  by  an  exasperated  enemy,  the  wounded  until  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
I  felt  that  my  duty  to  the  paper  I  repre-  bulances  an  hour  afterwards.  My  brandy 
sented,  as  welt  as  to  my  country,  re-  flask  was  soon  emptied  ;  there  was  no 
quired  me  to  sacrifice  any  longing  I  water  near ;  and  all  I  could  do  was  to 
might  have  to  seize  the  rifle  of  a  dead  change  the  positions  of  the  wounded 
soldier,  and  fight  with  my  back  to  the  men,  prop  them  up  against  trees  where 
wall  until  I  fell  covered  with  wounds,  there  were  any  near,  try  and  make  tour- 
and  seriously  to  consider  the  question  of  niquets  of  their  own  handkerchiefs  when 
my  personal  safety.  It  occurred  to  me  they  had  any,  and  so  forth.  The  tide 
that  when  it  came  to  the  last  struggle,  of  battle  rolled  away  in  another  direc- 
the  safest  place  would  be  the  tower  I  tion,  and  I  had  to  follow  it ;  but  all  the 
'^had  evacuated,  as,  if  the  enemy  took  the  rest  that  I  saw  on  that  day,  is  it  not 
faiiD  down  below,  the  men  in  the  tower,  written  in  the  columns  of  my  "  oi^an." 
even  if  they  still  remained  in  it,  would  in  a  military  style  which  would  do  credit 
be  sure  to  surrender  ;  and  to  surrender  to  the  chief  of  the  staff  ? 
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There  was  fighting  again  all  next  day,  some  time  before  I  could  make  the  pro- 
but  the  only  personal  incident  which  oc-  prietor  admit  his  existence,  for  every 
cuired  to  me  was  late  in  the  evening.  I  house  seemed  heTmetically  sealed.  In 
have  already  stated  that  I  was  read^  to  quartering  myself  here,  I  took  the  risk 
encounter  considerable  personal  risk  in  of  the  Germans  not  being  forced  back 
order  to  secure  a  good  bed.  If  there  is  the  two  hundred  yards,  which  I  now 
a  thing  I  hate  it  is  sleeping  all  night  in  knew  was  the  most  advanced  point  they 
an  open  carriage  in  the  rain.  And  this  held  ;  and  as  it  afterwards  turned  out, 
seemed  likely  to  be  the  alternative,  if  my  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  They 
the  result  of  the  day's  fighting  did  not  steadily  pressed  on  all  through  the  night, 
take  us  into  Orleans.  From  a  little  the  French  so  silently  evacuating  the 
after  daybreak  we  had  been  pushing  the  town  before  them,  that  most  of  the  in- 
enemy  slowly  but  steadily  before  us,  and  habitants  did  not  know  that  it  had 
towards  five  in  the  afternoon  the  firing  changed  hands ;  and  an  English  officer 
had  slackened  considerably.  Upon  one  attached  to  the  French  headquarters  was 
occasion  already,  in  ray  hurry  to  push  much  surprised  when  he  awoke  in  the 
on,  a  shell  had  burst  so  close  to  the  car-  morning  to  find  himself  a  prisoner,  with 
riage,  while  I  was  feeling  my  way  to  the  two  German  sentries  at  his  door, 
front  on  foot,  that  the  coachman  had  The  Germans  made  eleven  thousand 
turned  tail  and  fled,  giving  me  a  hunt  of  prisoners  on  this  occasion,  and  shut 
an  hour  before  I  could  find  him,  and  he  them  up  in  the  cathedral,  where  Zouaves 
now  reluctantly  forced  his  way  past  the  might  be  beard  playing  polka  airs  on  the 
advancing  troops.  Everybody  I  asked  or^an  ;  and  a  bed  was  made  up  on  the 
told  me  the  same  story — that  the  ad-  altar,  and  camp-fires  were  lighted  with 
vaiiced  guard  had  entered  Orleans.  By  ihtprie-dieu  chairs,  filling  the  whole  of 
the  time  I  reached  the  suburbs  of  the  the  vast  edifice  with  smoke  ;  and  the 
[own  it  was  eight  o'clock  ;  the  weather  noisy  cooking  and  singing  and  rioting 
had  cleared,  and  there  was  a  bright  full  seemed  to  be  as  little  in  harmony  with 
moon  shining.  The  last  German  officer  what  one  supposes  prisoners  to  feel,  as 
I  had  spoken  to  had  assured  me  I  might  with  the  locality  in  which  they  gave  vent 
go  on  safely,  although  I  seemed  to  have  to  their  spirits.  The  fact  is,  they  were 
beaded  the  army,  and  the  road  wasclear.  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  being  sent 
A  little  farther  on  I  passed  some  cavalry,  to  Germany  till  the  war  was  over,  and 
then  all  was  silent,  and  I  entered  the  having  no  more  fighting  to  do.  Their 
town,  which  was  perfectly  still.  The  comrades,  who  were  less  lucky,  had 
moon  threw  a  dark  shade  over  the  right  some  rough  days  in  store  for  them  under 
hand  side  of  the  first  street,  and  I  ob-  the  command  of  General  Chanzy.  We 
served  a  German  regiment  drawn  up  in  followed  the  corpi  darm/e  led  by  this 
the  shadow.  As  I  got  to  the  point  where  general,  and  had  three  days'  hard  fight- 
the  street  turned,  an  olficer cried  "  halt,"  ing  with  it  near  Meung.  The  first  day 
and  I  was  just  wondering  whether  the  we  were  outnumbered  by  two  to  one, 
command  was  addressed  to  me,when  a  and  were  under  the  impression  that  we 
shower  of  bullets  decided  the  coachman  were  beaten  until  we  saw  next  day  that 
to  prompt  action.  The  French  were  in  the  enemy  had  shifted  his  position  to 
the  street  into  which  we  were  about  to  one  in  tear  of  that  he  had  occupied  the 
turn,  and  which  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  day  before.  It  was  during  the  combat 
moonlight,  so  they  fired  at  the  carriage  of  the  second  day  that  a  personal  inci- 
the  moment  it  appeared  round  the  cor-  dent,  which  might  have  terminated  dis- 
ner.  How  neither  we  nor  the  horses  agreeably,  occurred.  The  battlefield 
were  hit  was  a  marvel.  One  bullet  on  which  three  successive  days'  fighting 
struck  the  iron  step,  another  crashed  took  place  was  an  almost  level  plain, 
into  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  hind  over  which  were  dotted  villages,  each 
wheel,  but  we  were  round  the  corner  one  with  its  church  and  spire,  and 
and  out  of  shot  before  they  could  fire  a  which,  strongly  occupied  and  loopholed, 
second  time  ;  and  after  driving  back  a  made  formidable  isolated  positions,  out 
couple  of  hundred  yards,  I  saw  a  closed  of  which  the  enemy  had  either  to  be 
restaurant  in  which  I  determined  to  shelled  or  forced  at  the  point  of  the 
quarter  myself  for  the  night.     It  was  bayonet.     I  passed  the  greater  part   <rf 
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these  three  days  seated  amid  the  bells  in  hensible  ;  but  it  had  the  excellent  effect 
the  tops  of  the  steeples.  The  position  of  enabling  me  to  get  well  mixed  up  with 
was  safe  and  commanding,  and  enabled  it,  so  that  when  we  alt  went  on  at  a  run, 
me  to  avoid  unnecessary  fatigue.  As  I  got  carried  along  and  into  the  village, 
loon  as  a  new  village  was  captured  with  only  drawing  my  breath  at  the  door  of 
a  good  spire,  I  moved  to  it,  and  remained  the  church,  into  which  I  bolted  like  a 
until  it  was  left  too  far  in  rear  to  be  use-  rabbit  into  a  warren,  and  sat  down  for  a 
ful.  On  this  particular  occasion  I  saw  moment  od  a  chair  to  breathe,  and  listen 
a  steeple  which,  in  addition  to  belonging  to  the  straggling  firing  which  still  went 
to  a  church  situated  on  a  slight  emi-  on  in  the  street.  Then  I  went  up  to  the 
nence,  was  id  itself  loftier  than  any  belfry.  All  the  churches  were  on  prettr 
other.  My  longing  eyes  had  been  often  much  the  same  model,  and  I  had  no 
fixed  upon  its  belfry,  but,  unfortunately,  difhculty  in  finding  my  way.  I  had  just 
it  had  bera  from  the  first  strongly  held  passed  the  organ-loft,  and  got  a  few 
by  the  French;  and  little  puffs  of  smoke  steps  up  the  stairs,  when  a  sKot  was  fired 
were  perpetually  being  vomited  from  the  apparently  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  I 
loopholed  walls.  For  some  time  a  very  first  jumped,  and  then  reflected.  I  had 
annoying  battery  of  artillery  had  assailed  not  heard  the  sound  of  it  ball,  nor  could 
us  from  its  neighborhood.  Meantime  a  I  see  from  what  point  I  could  have  been 
change  of  locality  had  become  necessary,  fired  at.  Still  the  noise  was  unpleasant- 
and  I  descended  from  the  steeple  I  was  ly  close.  Certainly  the  sooner  I  attained 
in  to  find  another,  1  was  making  for  a  an  elevation  the  belter.  The  bells  we're 
village  nearer  the  front  when  I-  came  approached  by  a  ladder  at  last,  and 
across  a  Bavarian  regiment,  the  colonel  there  was  a  mere  framework  to  stand 
of  which  I  knew.  To  him  I  expounded  upon,  but  there  were  splendid  loopholes 
wj pemkant  for  steeples,  and  my  regret  to  look  through,  and  the  c<nip  d'ceil  over 
that  I  did  not  see  any  chance  of  the  one  the  battlefield  amply  repaid  me  for  all  I 
I  particularly  affected  being  at  my  dis-  had  gone  through  to  get  there.  I  had 
posal.  While  we  were  talking,  an  aide-  just  adjusted  my  field  glass,  and  was  be- 
de-camp  arrived  with  an  order  that  the  ginning  to  take  adeliberatesurvey,  when 
colonel,  and  another  regiment  brigaded  I  heard  a  shout,  followed  by  a  volley  of 
with  bis,  should  advance  and  storm  the  German  oaths,  and  looked  down  to  see 
village  in  question,  "  Now,"  he  said,  a  huge  Bavarian  take  a  deliberate  "  pot" 
with  a  disagreeable  suspicion  of  irony  in  at  me  with  his  rifle,  the  bullet  flattening 
his  voice — "now  is  your  chance.  You  itself  against  the  comer  of  the  loophole, 
have  only  to  keep  at  my  side,  and  you  not  three  inches  from  my  nose,  which  I 
will  be  in  your  steeple  in  ten  minutes."  had  drawn  in  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
The  invitation  was  in  the  highest  degree  ning.  Why  I  should  thus  suddenly  have 
disagreeable.  How  I  regretted  I  had  become  a  target  for  one  of  my  German 
said  anything  about  wanting  villages  friends  was  a  mystery  to  me.  I  did  not 
taken  for  my  benefit.  I  was  on  the  like  to  descend,  for  1  was  afraid  of  some 
point  of  declining,  when  the  sneering  more  stray  shooting  near  the  organ-loft. 
laugh  of  one  or  two  officers,  who  had  I  did  not  like  to  look  out  of  the  loop- 
joined  in  our  conversation,  changed  my  hole  again,  for  I  felt  that  the  big  Uava- 
decision.  I  had  just  time  to  shrug  my  rian  was  on  the  watch  for  another  shot ; 
shoulders  with  the  nonchalant  air  of  a  so  I  sat  down  where  I  was,  and  waited 
man  who  passed  his  life  in  carrying  vil-  the  match  of  events.  In  a  few  moments 
lages  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  when  1  heard  a  great  clattering  on  the  steps 
they  were  summoned  to  their  duties,  leading  up  to  the  belfry,  and  soon  a 
The  regiment  was  put  in  motion,  and  I  dozen  or  more  soldiers,  led  by  the  big 
found  myself  leading  it  at  the  tail  of  the  Bavarian,  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the 
colonel's  horse.  It  was  simply  sicken-  ladder,  and  simultaoenusiy  pointed  their 
ing,  and  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  rifles  at  me,  with  loud  commands  to  de- 
did^ — I  mean  the  regiment — when  we  got  scend  and  surrender  myself  as  a  prison- 
to  near  that  the  buHets  began  to  ping  all  er,  on  pain  of  being  shot.  I  replied  by 
round  n>.  It  probably  formed  in  col-  imploring  them  not  to  fire,  and  all  the 
umns  of  companies,  at  deployed  on  its  time  I  was  looking  literally  down  the 
pivot  flank,  or  did  something  incompre-  barrels  of  their  rifles,  and  hoping  that 
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one  might  not  accidentally  go  off.     I  was  so  exciting  at  certain  periods  that 

shouted    energetically   that   I   was   un-  I  remained  on  the  field  until  sundown, 

armed  ;  that  I  had  that  moment  entered  though  I  had  a  long  way  to  drive  back 

the  village  with  them  ;  and  that  I  was  a  to  reach  my  quarters  at  Meung.     Croag- 

frieod.  if  they  would    only  believe    me  ing  on  foot  from  one  part  of  the  field  to 

and  not  fire.      Still   I  had  to  descend  the  other  toward  evening,  I  saw  a  vil- 

with  all  their  rifles  steadily  aimed  at  me,  lage  which  I  imagined  was  in   German 

as  though  they  feared  I  should  lake  wing  possession.      I  determined  to  go  back 

and  fly  away  throuKh  a  loophole.     It  is  that  way,  as  it  would  be  a  short  cut  from 

not  probable  that  any  of  my  readers  Icnow  the  position  in  which  I  was,  to  where  I 

from  experience  what  it  is  to  descend  a  had  left  the  carriage.     As  I  approached 

rickety  ladder   backwards   with   twelve  within    a   few  hundred  yards  of  ii,  it 
riSes  pointed  at  one's  most  vulnerable  <  burst  out  into  flame,  and  I  paused  and 

extremity;   I  earnestly  trust   they  may  sat  down,  and  contemplatively  smoked  a 

long  be  spai^  the  sensation.  cigarette.       Why   should    it  burst   into 

I  was  instantly  seized  roughly  by  the  flame?     There  was  no  reason   why  the 

collar  when  I  reached  the  bottom,  and  Germans  should  bum  what  might  be  a 

was  again  in  the  middle  of  explanations,  good  night's  shelter.     What  if  it  were 

when,  most  fortunately,  there  appeared  burned  by  the  French  i     In  that  case 

one  of  the  officers  who  had  been  present  the  Germans  had  itot  occupied  it,  as  I 

when  the  colonel  asked  me  to  take  part  supposed,  but   the   French  might  have 

in  the  assault  on  the  village.   He  at  once  done   so  before  abandoning  it.     AUotu 

ordered  my  release  :  and  on  my  stating  voir,     I  crept  slowly  and  cautiously  on 

that  I  had  been  first  fired  at  and  then  in  the  growing  dusk,  stopping  every  now 

captured  by  his  own  men,  he  demanded  and   then   to   listen    for  the  sound  of 

an  explanation  from  the  big  Bavarian,  voices,  but  all  was  still  except  the  crack- 

This  worthy  asserted  that  he  had  been  ling  of  the  flames.     At  last  I  entered  the 

fired  at  out  of  the  church — that  the  bul-  village.     It  was  entirely  deserted.     It 

let  had  just  grazed  past  him — and  that,  had  been  evacuated  by  the  French,  but 

upon  looking  toward  the  steeple,  he  had  not  yet  occupied  by  the  Germans.    That 

seen   me  exactly  in   the  position  from  was  the  second  village  I  had  taken  in 

which  the  report  seemed  to  come.     This  one  day.      The  reflection   soothed  my 

was  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  shot  vanity.    I  will  wait  here,  I  thought,  not- 

which  I  heard  after  passing  the  organ-  withstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 

loft,  and  I  suggested  to  the  officer  that  till  some  Germans  arrive,  just  to  show 

if  we  searched  there  we  might  find  the  them  the  military  instinct  and  spirit  of 

man   who  had  so  narrowly  missed  the  enterprise  of  the  British  journalist.     I 

big  Bavarian,  as  I  had  heard  the  shot  admit  it  was  pure  swagger,  but  I  hoped 

proceed  from  it.     We  accordingly  re-  I  might  have  my  revenge  on  the  Bava- 

paired  thither,  and  there,  crouched  up  in  rian   regiment,  if  the  fortune    of    war 

a  comer,  was  a  wretched  Mobile.  There  should  lead  it  in  this  direction, 

was  a  general  shout  to  him  of  '*  surren-  I  waited  half  an  hour  watching  the 

der  ;"  but  either  through  panic,  or  not  flames  spreading,  looking  into   all  the 

understanding  that  he  might  save  his  life  houses  to  see  if  they  were  empty,  mor- 

by  throwing  down  his  gun,  he  clutched  alizing  over  the  strangeness  of  my  posi- 

it  the  more   tightly,  and  even  seemed  tion,  alone  in  this  burning  village,  with 

about  to  bring  it  up  to  his  shoulder,  on  guns  still  Sashing  all  round  me  in  the 

which  the  big  Bavarian  rushed  at  him,  growing  darkness,  as  if  loath  to  cease 

wrenched  it  out  of  his  hands,  and,  with  the  carnage    of    the  day.     At    last    I 

one  blow  of  the  butt,  literally  scattered  heard  the  tramp  of  feet  and  sound  of 

his  brains  over  the  floor.     The  whole  words  of  command,  and  a  regiment  of 

episode  was  moat  painful  ;  and  when,  a  Hessians  marched  in.     I   now  felt  hatf 

moment  afterward,  ray  would-be  assassin  inclined  to  sneak  out  without  showing 

slapped  me  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  myself.     The  task  of  explaining  who  I 

and  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  his  was  might  prove  ditBcnlt.     Fortunately 

nearly  having  blown  out  my  brains  by  I  was  getting  pretty  w«ll  known  in  the 

mistake,  I  failed  altogether  to  see  the  army.     My  rattletrap  old  carriage  with 

point  of  the  joke.     This  day's  fighting  the  pair  of  grays  and  the  French  cooch- 
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man  had  got  a  reputation  for  pushing  haystack  on  (ire,  and  a  regiment  warm- 
itself  where  it  had  no  business  to  be ;  ing  themselves  at  it,  and  my  prudent 
and  when  fighting  was  going  on,  and  I  coachman  within  comfortable  distance 
was  poking  about  on  foot  in  my  plain  of  the  ruddy  blaEe.  Then  comes  the 
clothes,  I  was  recogoiied  as  being  the  hard  part  of  the  correspondent's  life.  I 
companion  of  the  German  correspond-  had  stitl  to  dine.  I  had  lived  since  the 
ent,  who  had  been  so  long  with  the  army  morning's  coffee  on  a  loaf  of  bread, 
that  he  was  well  known,  though  owing  which  [  had  been  picking  at  all  day ; 
to  some  indiscreet  criticisms  he  had  now  then  to  write  my  letter — a  good  two 
been  obliged  to  leave  it.  So  I  thought  hours'  task  ;  then  to  see  that  it  was 
I  would  risk  it,  and  I  walked  up  in  a  safely  posted,  either  that  night  or  the 
free  and  easy  way  to  the  colonel,  and  next  morning  early,  so  as  to  give  me 
took  off  my  hat  to  him  as  an  old  acquaint-  time  to  get  to  the  field  for  the  third 
ance,  to  that  worthy's  intense  astonish-  day's  battle.  And  all  this  after  having 
meat.  "  You  ought  to  have  been  here  been  on  a  strain  of  exertion  and  excite- 
half  an  hour  ago  when  I  came,"  I  re-  ment  since  daylight ;  and  then  the  gen- 
marked  ;  "  you  could  have  given  the  tleman  at  ease  in  London  reads  it  all  in 
enemy  a  tremendous  slating."  He  took  his  arm-chair  after  breakfast  for  a 
my  chaff  very  good-naturedly,  and  said  penny,  or,  at  the  most,  twopence- half - 
he  could  not  be  everywhere  at  once,  like  pienny. 

a  newspaper  correspondent ;  and  he  set  On  the  following  night  I  had  to  change 
bis  men  to  put  out  the  fire  and  house  my  quartets.  The  country  was  infested 
themselves  for  the  night,  offering  to  give  by  the  enemy,  who  were  falling  slowly 
me  quarters  with  them  ;  but  I  had  my  back  after  their  pertinacious  resistance, 
letter  to  write  and  post,  and  this  in-  We  had  been  strongly  reinforced,  and  I 
volved  a  five-mile  drive  by  moonlight  to  was  compelled  to  abandon  my  plan  of 
thereat  across  the  most  ghastly  field  taking  a  line  of  my  own,  and  obliged  to 
which  can  well  be  im^ined.  1  had  keep  with  the  army.  The  consequence 
some  trouble  in  finding  my  carriage.  I  was  that,  when  the  momentous  question 
had  left  it  at  a  well-defined  position  on  presented  itself  of  finding  anight's  lodg- 
the  battle-field  of  the  day  before,  but  to  ing,  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  little 
reach  it  I  had  to  walk  for  more  than  a  village  at  which  the  headquarters  were 
mile  over  a  plain  where  the  carcases  of  established  was  occupied.  The  Grand 
men  and  horses  were  not  merely  thickly  Duke  was  lodged  in  a  most  picturesque 
strewn  but  frozen  into  all  sorts  of  fan-  old  chateau  ;  and  every  farm  and  cottage 
tastic  attitudes.  The  thermometer  had  for  miles  round  contained  soldiers.  My 
been  16°  below  the  freezing-point  on  the  first  duty,  after  finding  a  comer  for  my- 
previous  night,  and  men  only  slightly  self,  was  to  establish  the  carriage  and 
wounded,  who  had  not  been  able  to  horses  safely,  and  provide  forage  for  the 
crawl  to  their  comrades,  had  been  frozen  latter — a  difficult  matter  when  it  was 
to  death.  One  man  was  stiff  in  a  sitting  not  served  out  as  part  of  the  army  ra- 
position,  with  both  his  arms  lifted  tions.  However,  it  was  generally  possi- 
straight  above  his  head,  as  though  his  ble  to  buy  this,  if  not  from  the  French, 
last  moments  had  been  spent  in  an  in-  from  the  Germans  ;  but  the  hour  was 
vocation,  and  it  gave  one  a  shudder  in  usually  late  before  I  was  free  of  this 
the  clear  moonlight  to  approach  him.  care,  and  able  to  make  myself  comforta- 
Others  were  crumpled  up  in  a  death  ble.  Upon  the  night  in  question,  I  was 
agony,  and  so  frozen.  In  places,  many  in  despair.  For  more  than  an  hour  did 
together,  French  and  Germans  were  I  wander  in  the  darkness  ;  the  night  was 
mingled,  not  because  they  had  been  at  bitterly  cold  ;  it  was  snowing  heavily ; 
close  quarters,  but  because  the  same  and  my  dinner,  for  which  I  was  famish- 
ground  had  first  been  occupied  by  one  ing,  was  yet  in  the  remote  distance, 
and  then  by  the  other,  perhaps  at  an  in-  After  vainly  passing  door  after  door, 
terval  of  half  a  day.  I  think  I  was  more  only  to  find  the  chalk  inscription  denot- 
comfort able  with  bullets  pinging  in  my  ing  the  officers  or  men  whowere  lodged 
ears,  than  walking  amid  the  distorted  within,  I  stumbled,  in  a  retired  lane, 
shadows  of  these  dead  and  stiffened  upon  a  hovel  rather  than  a  cottage,  con- 
men  ;  and  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  see  a  sistingapparenilyof  only  one  room,  with 
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a  window  upon  each  side  of  a  low  door,  and  most  eagerly  wailed  upon  by  my 
upon  which  nothing  was  written.  I  de-  two  charming  hostesses.  I  soon  after 
termined,  as  it  was  locked,  to  break  in  won  their  complete  conlidence  by  tum- 
herc  ;  but  on  the  bare  chance  of  there  ing  off  a  rather  noisy  band  of  soldiers 
being  inmates,  although  there  was  no  who  came  looking  for  quarters,  and  lis- 
glimmer  of  tight,  I  first  knocked  loudly,  tened  sympathetically  to  the  long  tale  of 
I  was  just  proceeding  to  more  vigorous  sorrows  which  they  poured  into  my  ear. 
measures,  when  I  heard  a  whispering,  They  were  very  poor,  and  there  was  lit- 
so  I  called  out  to  those  within  to  save  erally  only  one  room  in  the  house, 
me  the  trouble  of  bursting  in  the  door  This  contained  two  beds,  one  of  which 
by  opening  it.  After  a  Tittle  delay  I  was  usually  occupied  by  the  young  mar- 
heard  the  key  turn,  and  a  woman's  ried  couple,  while  her  sister  slept  in  the 
voice  timidly  inquire  what  I  wanted.  I  other.  fhey  were  hung  with  heavy 
said  I  would  explain  as  soon  as  I  was  blue  curtains,  which  completely  en- 
let  in,  and,  pushing  the  door  open,  I  veloped  them.  The  sheets  were  coarse, 
found  myself  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  but  clean  ;  and  I  had  a  good  supply  of 
the  dying  embers  of  a  fire.  Striking  a  my  own  rugs.  When  the  cravings  of 
lucifer  match,  I  became  aware  of  the  my  appetite  had  been  appeased,  I  sug- 
presence  of  two  young  women,  aged  gested  in  the  most  delicate  manner  that 
eighteen  or  twenty,  shivering  with  ter-  I  should  go  to  bed  first,  pull  the  curtains 
ror,  one  of  them  weeping  bitterly,  together,  and  put  my  head  under  the 
These  I  attempted  to  reassure  by  the  bed-clothes,  while  they  went  to  rest  in 
most  dulcet  tones  and  pacilic  gestures,  the  bed  appropriated  to  the  married 
I  explained  my  forlorn  condition,  ex-  couple.  This  arrangement  suited  them 
pressed  my  willingness  to  sleep  under  a  perfectly  ;  and  I  shortly  afterward  re- 
hedge  rather  than  cause  them  one  mo-  ceived  a  fresh  mark  of  'their  confidence 
ment's  uneasiness,  painted  in  strong  Ian-  by  hearing  one  of  them  snore.  The 
guage  the  dangers  which  surrounded  weather  was  so  boisterous  on  the  follow- 
them  in  the  absence  of  any  protector,  ing  day,  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
declared  my  willingness  —  nay,  my  tinue  the  march,  so  I  brought  enough 
anxiety — to  constitute  myself  their  pro-  provisions  to  my  hut  for  all  three,  and 
tector,  expatiated  on  my  harmless  and  paid  for  my  accommodation  so  liberally 
generally  innocent  disposition  where  the  when  I  left  the  day  after — as  I  felt  it  was 
fair  sex  was  concerned,  and  the  lengths  an  act  of  charity  which  would  be  highly 
to  which  my  chivalry  was  capable  of  applauded  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
carrying  me  when  they  were  in  peril,  journal  I  served,  and  out  of  whose 
and  finally,  succeeded  in  extorting  an  pockets  it  came — that  I  have  every  rea- 
invitation  to  become  their  guest.  I  de-  son  to  hope  that  the  two  poor  girls  look 
dined  to  force  myself  upon  them,  and  back  to  the  days  when  their  village  was 
would  only  stay  if  asked.  They  said  occupied  by  the  Germans  as  among  the 
they  had  no  male  protectors ;  one  of  pleasantest  and  most  profitable  of  their 
them  was  married,  but  her  husband  had  lives. 

left  on  the  approach  of  the  Germans,  A  couple  of  days  after  this  we  again 

and  the  other  was  her  sister  ;  and  they  found  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the 

threw  themselves  upon  my  mercy.     My  enemy.     I  had  established  myself  in  a 

mercy  received  them  with  the  tenderness  low  wine  shop,  which   only   contained 

of  a  feather-bed.     1  asked  them  if  they  one  good  bed  ;  the  husband,  as  usual, 

had  any  provisions  in  the  house,  but  the  had  decamped  for  fear  of  the  Germans, 

supply  was  so  small  that,  after  chalking  and  his  wife  was  the  solitary  occupant, 

my  designation  on  the  door,  to  prevent  She  found  a  nest  for  herself  somewhere 

the    room   being    occupied    in    my  ab-  in  a  loft.     I  started  off  early  to    go  to 

sence,  I  started  off  to  bring   my  traps  the  front,  telling  her  to  expect  me  back 

from  the  carriage,  and  any  provender  I  late,  and  have   dinner  ready  for    me. 

could  lay  my  hands  on.     1  came  in  for  This  all   but  turned  out  quite  an  un- 

a  slice  of  beef,  while  the  distribution  necessary  order,  and  I  was  very  nearly 

was  being  made  to  some  soldiers,  and  prevented  by  a  serious  accident  from 

was  soon  comfortably  established  by  the  ever  dining  again  in  this  world.     The 

side  of  a  roaring  fire  broiling  a  steak,  adventure  happened  in  this  wise.    I  had 
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as  usual  driven  as  near  the  front  as  was  I  ceased  to  wonder  that  the  French  lost 
prudent,  and  had  then  got  out  to  pursue  battles  when  they  could  waste  valuable 
my  investigations  on  fool.  I  ultimately  ammunition  in  this  ridiculous  way.  I 
arrived  at  a  farmhouse  in  a  wood  where  heard  shouts  of  laughter  proceed  from 
3  general  of  brigade  and  his  staff  had  a  German  regiment  hidden  in  the  wood 
established  themselves,  whom  I  hap-  for  which  I  was  making,  as  they  saw  ray 
pened  to  know.  While  chatting  with  frantic  efforts  to  increase  my  speed  as 
them  on  the  chances  of  a  skirmish  be-  each  whistling,  shrieking  ball  warned 
fore  nightfall,  and  on  the  proximity  of  me  not  to  dally.  Once  they  actually 
the  enemy,  a  young  officer  came  in  say  expended  a  shell  upon  me,  but  it  cracked 
ing  that  from  a  point  he  had  just  left  he  in  the  air  a  hundred  feet  above  me.  At 
could  look  right  down  into  a  part  of  the  last,  panting  with  fatigue,  I  scrambled 
French  position.  This  point  he  de-  into  the  wood,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
scribed  to  me  as  occupied  by  half-a-  was  most  sympathetically  and  kindly  re- 
dozen  men,  who  had  crept  as  far  to  the  ceivcd  by  the  Germans  as  a  return  for 
front  as  possible,  and  were  now  hiding  the  amusement  I  had  afforded  them, 
behind  an  old  ruined  wall,  and  watching  There  was  skirmishing  after  this  till 
the  enemy  unobserved.  As  he  was  going  nightfall,  but  I  kept  at  a  discreet  dis- 
back  there,  I  offered  to  accompany  him,  tance  for  the  future  ;  and  hungry  and 
and  we  crept  through  the  brushwood,  tired  as  usual,  I  reached  my  humble 
and  then  made  a  quick  run  across  a  lodging  a  little  after  dark — my  imagina- 
piece  of  open,  to  a  most  picturesque  tion  pleasantly  toying  with  the  prospect 
fragment  of  ruin,  which  dominated  the  of  the  dinner  which  was  in  store  for  me. 
valley  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  Alas!  how  vain  one's  anticipations  often 
below,  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of  prove  of  pleasures  to  come  1  I  found 
Fr^teval,  then  occupied,  as  well  as  the  all  dark,  groped  my  way  up-stairs  to  my 
heights  behind,  by  the  French  army,  bedroom,  and  was  startled  as  I  reached 
Peeping  through  the  chinks  of  the  ruin,  the  threshold — I  could  see  nothing — by 
I  could  see  a  French  regiment  marching  the  feeble  pipe  of  an  infant's  wail,  fol- 
aloog  a  road  beneath  us,  within  very  lowed  by  the  moan  of  a  grown-up  pcr- 
comfortable  rifle  shot,  apparently  un-  son,  proceeding  apparently  from  the 
aware  of  our  proximity.  I  remained  direction  of  my  bed.  I  struck  a  match, 
here  jotting  down  notes  for  nearly  an  and  there  in  my  bed  was  my  hostess, 
hour,  and  then,  hearing  some  firing  at  a  and  by  her  side  an  infant  that  mo- 
distance,  determined  to  return  to  the  ment  bom  !  Not  another  soul  was  in 
carriage  in  order  to  go  and  see  what  it  the  room.  She  explained  in  a  feeble 
was.  This  I  could  either  do  by  keeping  voice  that,  having  no  bed  of  her  own, 
in  the  woods  all  the  lime,  which  in-  but  only  a  miserable  grabat  in  a  loft, 
volved  a  long  round,  or  by  crossing  an  "  she  had  taken  the  liberty  to  be  con- 
open  ploughed  field,  which  was  a  saving  fined  in  the  bed  of  monsieur,  and  would 
of  half  the  distance.  As  everything  I  be  so  kind  as  to — "  and  here  she  pro- 
seemed  quiet  where  I  was,  I  determined  ceeded  to  enlist  my  services.  But  I  am 
on  this  latter  course,  and  was  laboring  travelling  out  of  the  legitimate  functions 
through  the  soft  land  ankle-deep  in  of  journalism.  I  only  mention  the  in- 
mud,  when  bang  came  a  round  shot,  ctdent  to  show  what  may  at  times  be  re- 
apparently  aimed  at  me,  and  buried  quired  of  a  war  correspondent,  and  how 
itself  about  twenty  yards  in  the  rear,  careful  editors  should  be  to  select  men 
To  say  that  I  took  to  my  heels  is  a  figure  of  varied  acquirements  and  vast  experi- 
of  speech  ;  I  had  no  heels.  I  had  two  ence  in  all  the  walks  of  life, 
mountains  of  mud  clinging  to  my  feet,  The  terror  which  the  news  of  the  ap- 
which  rendered  running  almost  impossi-  proach  of  the  Germans  inspired,  and 
ble.  However,  I  did  my  best ;  and  in  which,  in  the  case  of  the  two  girls  with 
the  agony  of  my  effort  I  sprawled  head-  whom  I  lodged,  and  in  the  instance  of 
lung  on  my  face  at  the  very  moment  the  poor  mother  I  have  just  narrated, 
when  another  shot,  better  aimed,  cov-  induced  the  husbands  to  desert  their 
ered  me  with  dirt.  For  at  least  ten  wives,  was  by  no  means  justified  by  the 
minutes  more  was  my  solitary  figure  a  conduct  of  the  invading  army.  Except- 
target  for  that  miserable  French  battery,  ing  in  the  case  of  requisition  fQr  trans- 
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port  purposes,  the  people  were  nearly  the  subject,  and  I  must  take  the  risk, 
always  paid  for  what  was  taken  from  This  I  determined  to  do.  The  prospect 
them;  and  when  we  entered  small  towns,  of  sleeping  in  a  good  hotel  was  so  much 
the  ekarcuierie  shops  might  invariably  be  more  tempting  than  passing  the  night  in 
seen  filled  with  a  crowd  of  soldiers  pay-  a  wet  field,  that  any  momentary  hesita- 
ing  across  the  counter  for  all  they  took,  tion  was  speedily  overcome.  As  I  drove 
Many  a  tradesman  lost  the  chance  of  rapidly  along,  I  asked  the  few  people  I 
making  money  by  secreting  his  stores,  saw  if  they  had  observed  any  German 
locking  up  his  shop,  and  decamping,  cavalry  pass,  and  was  by  no  means  re- 
One  night  I  was  a  witness  of  a  little  epi-  assured  by  an  invariable  reply  in  the 
sode  in  which  something  more  danger-  negative.  In  less  than  half-an-hour  I 
ous  than  comestibles  were  being  hidden  found  myself  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
away.  I  had  arrived  among  the  first  in  town  ;  and  with  my  Orleans  experience 
a  small  town,  secured  my  quarters,  and  fresh  in  my  recollection,  I  determined 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  of  my  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution.  I  there- 
room  over  a  back  garden  belonging  to  fore  left  the  carriage  and  walked  along 
an  adjoining  house.  Presently  I  saw  an  like  a  private  citizen,  my  plain  clothes 
old  man  emerge  stealthily  with  a  spade,  exciting  no  suspicion.  The  fact  that 
With  this  he  dug  what  appeared  to  be  a  the  coachman  was  a  Frenchman  was  an 
grave  behind  some  bushes.  He  then  re*  advantage  on  this  occasion,  as  I  could 
turned,  and  shortly  after  reappeared,  trust  him,  if  he  was  cross-examined,  to 
accompanied  by  a  younger  man.  Each  concoct  a  plausible  story  to  account  for 
was  carrying  at  least  half-a-dozen  rifles,  his  presence.  The  picturesque  situation 
These  they  rapidly  buried,  taking  great  of  Chiteaudun,  with  its  castle  perched 
care  afterward  to  replace  the  earth  in  on  an  overhanging  bluff  under  which 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  as  little  dis-  my  road  passed,  enhanced  the  romance 
turbance  of  the  soil  as  possible  ;  and  of  the  scene — all  was  so  still,  so  solemn 
both,  profoundly  unconscious  that  all  and  grand  in  the  darkness,  with  now  and 
their  proceedings  had  been  observed  by  then  a  gleam  of  moonlight  breaking 
one  who,  if  he  had  given  information,  through  the  clouds,  and  dimly  defining 
could  have  got  them  into  trouble.  the  rugged  outline  of  the  cliff.  There 
One  of  the  most  severe  trials  of  the  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the  street, 
war  correspondent  is  when  his  best  let-  and  I  did  not  dare  to  knock  at  a  door 
ters  fail  to  reach  the  journal  to  which  and  ask  if  the  French  were  in  the  town 
they  are  addressed.  This  was  the  case  or  not.  At  last  I  met  a  rimid-looking 
on  the  occasion  of  my  entry  into  wayfarer,  who  declared  he  knew  noth- 
Chateaudun,  It  was  rapidly  growing  ing.  He  had  apparently,  from  some 
dark,  and  there  was  a  nasty  cold  drizzle  cause  or  other,  lost  his  head  through 
when  I  reached  the  advanced  post  of  the  fear.  Then  I  met  another,  who  told 
army,  and  found,  seated  in  a  Aeld  near  me  the  French  had  evacuated  the  town 
a  camp  lire  the  same  general  who  had  at  least  two  hours  before.  Un  this  in- 
commanded  in  the  farmhouse  at  the  bat-  teltigence  I  went  back  to  the  carriage, 
tie  of  Patay,  and  whom  I  had  not  seen  and  drove  briskly  on  Then  the  coach - 
since  that  occasion.  I  asked  him  where  man,  who  was  in  mortal  fear  lest  he 
he  intended  to  pass  the  night ;  hp  point-  should  drive  into  the  arms  of  his  own 
ed  to  a  small  cottage  by  the  roadside  as  countrymen,  came  to  a  stop,  and  re- 
his  own  quarters,  and  to  the  surround-  fused  to  go  on  until  the  matter  was  put 
ing  wet  field  as  the  bivouac -ground  of  beyond  a  doubt.  Soon  a  man  came  run- 
his  soldiers.  At  this  point  we  were  ning  past  us  with  consternation  depicted 
about  four  miles  distant  from  Ch&teau-  on  his  countenance  ;  him  we  hailed,  and 
dun.  I  asked  him  whether  that  town  without  watting  to  hear  what  we  had  to 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  say,  he  called  out,  in  an  agitated  voice. 
He  replied  that  a  squadron  of  cavalry  "  I.es  Prussicns  sont  entrfs  !"  This  was 
had  gone  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  enough.  In  a  few  moments  more  we 
that  if  I  liked  to  take  the  chance  of  find-  heard  their  bugles,  and  drove  into  the 
ing  out  for  myself,  there  was  a  bare  pos-  square,  just  as  the  cavalry  was  fomaing 
sibility  of  its  having  been  already  evacu-  in  it,  and  playing  ^.  fanfare  of  triumph, 
ated  ;  but  that  there  was  no  certainty  on  to  announce  the  capture  of  the  place. 
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It  was  a  most  exciting  moment.  They  cntly,  of  the  caslle,  came  out  of  a  cot- 
had  come  by  another  road,  and  hence  tage  at  the  entrance  to  a  well-taid-out 
wc  had  made  our  entry  into  the  town  garden,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted, 
almost  simultaneously.  I  promptly  replied,  board  and  lodging 
1  drove  rapidly  oS  to  the  best  hotel,  for  myself,  and  stabling  and  forage  for 
and  as  I  sat  down  to  my  comfortable  my  horses  for  the  night.  This,  he  re- 
dinner  in  a  warm  room,  waited  upon  in  gretted,  was  impossible  ;  the  family  were 
the  most  obsequious  manner  by  the  pro-  away,  and  he  had  strict  oiders  not  to 
prietor  himself,  I  thought  of  the  poor  admit  any  one  in  their  absence.  I  told 
fellows  camping  out  only  four  miles  dis-  him  he  might  obey  his  orders  by  watch- 
tant,  and  felt  that,  after  alt,  the  lot  of  a  ing  me  break  in  ;  but  as  the  Prussians 
war  correspondent  in  the  field,  and  the  would  certainly  occupy  the  premises  the 
independence  he  enjoyed,  possessed  ad-  following  day,  and  as  they  were  now  in 
vantages  denied  occasionally  to  a  gen-  the  neighboring  village,  he  had  better 
eral  of  division.  My  campaign  was  now  save  me  the  trouble,  and  preserve  the 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  i  have  only  one  locks,  by  turning  the  key  in  them.  I, 
more  adventure  of  interest  to  narrate,  moreover,  announced  my  intention  of 
Experience  had  made  me  tolerably  bold  paying  him  for  everything  I  took,  be- 
in  the  matter  of  forcing  myself  upon  re-  sides  giving  him  a  liberal  douceur,  and 
luciant  hosts,  and  claiming  their  hos-  a  good  character  to  my  German  friends, 
pitality.  1  had  put  up  with  well-to-do  This  settled  the  question,  He  begged 
farmers,  with  bumble  peasants,  with  un-  me  to  remain  outside  while  he  went  into 
protected  girls,  with  priests,  t^tth  a  lyric  the  castle  to  make  some  necessary 
artist,  with  a  retired  naval  surgeon,  with  preparations  ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
shopkeepers,  tavern  keepers,  citizens,  afterward  he  returned,  and  opening  the 
and  bourgeois  of  all  grades,  but  I  had  front  door,  led  me  into  a  handsome  hall, 
not  yet  been  a  guest  of  the  aristocracy,  and  up  a  carved  old  wooden  staircase. 
The  army  was  quartered  in  a  miserable  along  various  passages,  to  a  large  oak- 
village  one  nigbt,  when  I  ventured  to  panelled  room,  in  which  was  a  huge 
push  ahead  and  look  for  better  accom*  old-fashioned  four-post  bed,  and  an  an- 
modatioD  than  it  afforded.  I  went  for  tique  fireplace,  capacious  enough  to 
nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  advanced  out-  roast  a  sheep,  framed  in  an  elaborate 
posts,  and  was  just  making  up  my  mind  setting  of  finely-carved  work.  The  walls 
to  present  myself  at  the  door  of  a  cottage  of  the  old  castle  were  of  immense  thick- 
when  I  observed  a  handsome  and  venera-  ness  ;  and  the  narrow  muUioned  win- 
ble  pile  of  buildings  to  my  right,  a  little  dows  let  in  such  a  dim  religious  light, 
off  the  road,  and  evidently  the  residence  that,  as  it  was  growing  dusk,  I  suggest* 
of  a  noble  of  high  degree.  Here  I  de-  ed  that  candles  should  be  lighted, 
termined  to  risk  a  reception.  Of  course  With  these,  presently,  the  seneschal  re- 
all  the  proprietor  had  to  do,  if  he  did  turned,  bearing  a  pair  of  heavy  silver 
not  fancy  my  appearance,  or  approve  of  candlesticks,  and  followed  by  a  boystag- 
my  occupation,  was  to  make  a  prisoner  gering  under  a  burden  of  logs,  the  sight 
of  me,  and  forward  me  on  without  delay  of  which  rejoiced  my  heart  that  cold 
to  the  nearest  French  post.  At  the  same  winter  night.  Soon  a  gigantic  fire  was 
time  the  Germans  were  not  a  mile  off —  crackling  on  the  hearth,  throwing  a 
some  of  them  would  probably  be  quar-  ruddy  glow  over  the  massive  oatc  table 
tered  upon  him  the  following  day  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  stiff, 
I  knew  that  this  prospect  was  so  de-  high-backed  chairs  to  match,  and  the 
moralizing  to  the  ordinary  French  mind,  heavy  red  damask  curtains  which  sur- 
tbat  the  chances  were  a  thousand  to  one  rounded  the  bed.  The  walls  of  the 
in  favor  of  the  greatest  politeness  being  room  were  panelled  to  the  ceiling  with 
extended  toward  me,  unless,  indeed,  oak,  and  were  adorned  with  two  old 
which  was  still  more  probable,  the  family  portraits  of  a  knight  in  armor,  and 
family  had  evacuated  tlie  premises.  I  a  lady  in  powder  and  a  stomacher.  The 
therefore  drove  boldly  up  the  short  sight  of  all  this  gave  me  a  luxurious  and 
avenue,  and  was  about  to  knock  at  the  aristocratic  feeling  in  keeping  with  the 
door,  when  a  respectable- loo  king,  white-  surroundings,  and  I  proceeded  to  order 
beaded  old  man,  the  seneschal,  appat-  dinner  on  a  somewhat  grand  scale.  This. 
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rather  seemed  to  wound  the  feelings  of  came  to  was  an  empty  vault,  with  a 
tlie  seneschal,  who  said  that  monsieur  stone  floor  and  walls,  from  which  led  a 
might  trust  him  to  proWde  a  dinner  dark  stone  passage,  which  I  knew  must 
worthy  the  repulation  of  the  family  be  a  tunnel  under  ground.  This  I  fol- 
whom  he  had  the  honor  to  serve,  with-  lowed  til!  it  was  choked  with  a  mass  of 
out  his  troubling  himself  to  order  it  ;  dibris  that  had  fallen  in  from  above, 
and  in  less  than  two  hours  he  was  as  As  I  got  back  to  the  stone  room,  I 
Kood  as  his  word.  I  cannot,  at  this  dis-  heard  a  loud  noise  behind  me  in  the 
tance  of  time,  remember  of  what  the  passage  I  had  left,  and  which  I  knew 
various  plats  consisted,  but  I  distinctly  was  empty.  My  hair  stood  on  end,  and 
remember  his  inquiring  whether  I  wished  I  felt  ail  my  flesh  creep;  but  this  was 
for  champagne  or  Burgundy,  or  both  ;  the  result  of  a  chill,  and  not  of  fear, 
and  upon  my  replying  that  the  latter  Nevertheless  1  hurried  up  the  winding 
alone  would  satisfy  me,  he  brought  me  stair,  and  must  have  inadvertently 
a  true,  the  recollection  of  which  dwelt  passed  the  door  by  which  I  entered  it, 
on  my  palate  for  many  days  after,  'ihe  for  I  went  up  a  great  many  more  steps 
old  gentleman  stood  behind  my  chair  than  I  had  come  down,  and  when  I  did 
while  I  did  justice  to  this  sumptuous  re-  reach  a  door,  it  opened  into  a  room  I 
past,  expatiating  on  the  virtues  of  Ihe  had  not  previously  been  in — a  remarka- 
noble  family  he  served,  and  whose  name  bly  quaint  and  ancient  apartment.  On 
he  gave  me,  and  telling  me  of  the  varied  the  walls  some  tapestry  hung  in  shreds, 
misfortunes  which  had  befallen  them,  and  in  the  centre  was  an  antique  bed, 
until  now  the  only  representatives  of  covered  with  cobwebs.  It  was  uncanny 
this  once  celebrated  house  were  a  young  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  it  became 
girl  and  her  grandfather,  both  of  whom  clear  to  me  that  I  had  got  into  the 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  troubles  which  haunted  part  of  the  house.  I  fancied  I 
had  overtaken  the  country  in  the  south  heard  noises  in  every  direction — in  fact, 
of  France.  At  last  he  cleared  away  the  I  am  sure  I  did,  but  they  may  have  been 
dibris  of  the  feast ;  and  after  putting  rats.  I  got  out  of  this  room  as  soon  as 
more  logs  on  the  fire,  and  asking  me  if  I  could,  and  found  myself  in  a  passage, 
the  bed  was  made  to  my  satisfaction,  which  ended  abruptly  in  a  blank  wall, 
and  if  I  required  anything  more,  he  took  There  were  some  doors  opening  off  it, 
his  departure.  I  gazed  upon  the  cheer-  and  some  of  these  I  tried,  but  they  were 
ful  blaze  with  a  feeling  of  profound  all  locked.  I  now  began  to  despair  of 
satisfaction,  as  I  smoked  my  post-pran-  ever  finding  my  way  back  to  my  com- 
dial  pipe  ;  and  then,  on  looking  round  fortable  bed.  While  I  was  standing 
the  old  room,  sentiments  of  curiosity  hesitating  which  door  to  try  next,  I 
got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  determined  heard,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  noise  of 
to  explore  the  chateau.  So  I  sallied  furniture  being  moved  in  a  room  behind 
forth  with  a  candle,  and  found  my  way,  me.  I  decided  upon  boldly  dashinginto 
to  the  grand  staircase.  This  I  descend-  it  if  [  could  force  the  lock,  and  facing 
ed,  and  after  opening  several  doors  in  the  spirit  or  exorcising  him — ^or  her — as 
vain,  came  upon  the  reception-rooms,  the  case  might  be.  I  did  so  ;  the  ban- 
drawing-room,  sitting-room,  dining-  die  turned,  the  door  opened,  and  I 
room,  the  furniture  of  which  was  all  heard  a  little  scream  as  I  looked  into  a 
covered.  Then  I  went  along  more  pas-  well-lighted  apartment.  Instead  of  a 
sages  on  the  ground  floor,  and  reached  ghost,  I  saw  seated,  in  an  arm-chair  by 
apparently  a  very  old  part  of  the  house,  the  fire,  a  very  old  man,  with  finely  cut 
for  one  door  opened  on  a  circular  stone  features  and  long  flowing  white  locks 
stair,  the  steps  of  which  were  well  worn,  — and  on  a  stool  by  his  side  a  beau- 
and  which  descended  into  subterranean  tiful  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  I 
regions.  It  was  getting  on  toward  mid-  instantly  guessed  that  I  was  in  the  pres- 
night,  and  a  ghostly  feeling  crept  over  ence  of  the  marquis  himself,  and  his 
me  as  I  felt  the  cold  damp  air  strike  me  grand -daughter,  and  poured  out  a  tor- 
from  what  seemed  vaults.  My  candle  rent  of  profuse  apologies.  I  bad  the 
nearly  blew  out,  and  I  knew  if  it  did,  less  difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  having 
that  I  should  never  find  my  way  back  to  prepared  myself  to  speak  to  a  ghost,  it 
my  cosy  chamber.      The  first   room  I  was  a  relief  to  address  a  human  being, 
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and  my  words  came  fluently.  The  poor  fortunate  enough,  after  much  parleying, 
girl  was  as  terrified  as  if  I  had  been  the  to  succeed  in  doing  this — to  the  im- 
ghost — but  the  old  man  calmed  her  and  mense  joy  of  the  seneschal.  I  sent  him 
accepted  my  excuses  with  dignity.  I  back  to  the  marquis  with  a  message  that 
was  going  on  to  expatiate  upon  the  I  would  not  intrude  upon  him  again  at 
dreadful  exigencies  of  war,  when  the  old  present,  but  would  take  the  liberty  of 
seneschal  came  rushing  in.  He  was  paying  my  respects  next  morning.  This 
paralyzed  for  a  moment  when  he  saw  me  I  did,  and  we  got  on  so  well  that  I  re- 
talking  to  his  master,  whom  he  had  told  mained  to  a  twelve  o'clock  dejeuner,  and 
me  was  in  the  south  of  France,  but  he  was  afterward  the  means  of  rendering 
was  too  much  agitated  by  other  matters  them  some  service  at  headquarters.  If 
to  dwell  much  on  this.  "  A  body  of  I  were  not  the  most  veracious  of  war  cor- 
Uhlans  had  come  to  quarter  themselves  respondents,  I  should  weave  a  palpable 
in  the  chateau,  and  what  was  he  to  romance  out  of  this  episode,  and  finish 
do?"  I  comforted  the  marquis  and  his  it  up  by  describing  the  lovely  Sidonie 
grand- daughter  by  promising  to  get  rid  as  looking  smilingly  over  her  husband's 
of  them.  As  they  proved  to  be  only  shoulder,  as  he  pens  these  lines.  Alas! 
half-a-dozen  men  with  a  sergeant,  I  was  she  isanother's. — Blackwood' s Magazine. 


CHRISTMAS  SONG. 

Stir  up  the  glowing  embers. 

Shut  out  the  landscape  drear. 
No  joy  like  chill  December's 

To  crown  the  changing  year  : 
Right  heartily  we  greet  him, 

For  ever  in  his  train 
The  merry  time  of  Christmas 

Comes  hither  once  again. 


Awaken,  carol  singers. 

The  echoes  as  ye  go. 
We  hear  the  same  glad  burden 

In  every  sweet  refrain — 
Dear  Christmas,  happy  Christmas, 

O  welcome  once  again. 

The  children  chant  the  story 

Of  sacred  Bethlehem, 
And  how  the  Babe  of  glory 

Was  cradled  here  for  them. 
'Tis  meet  their  fresh  young  voices 

Should  mingle  in  the  strain. 
When  Christmas,  happy  Christmas, 

Comes  hither  once  again. 

Throughout  the  season  holy 

Let  friendship  and  goodwill, 
In  highly  born  and  lowly. 

Their  embassy  fulfil ; 
If  these  but  mark  its  advent 

We  do  not  sing  in  vain — 
Dear  Christmas,  happy  Christmas, 

0  welcome  once  again  ! 

Leisure  Htmr. 
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The  Lettkrs  of  Charles  Dickens.    Edited  and  he  determined  lo  do  nothing  that  for  lack 

byhisSister-in-Law  and  his  Eldest  Daugh-  o(  pains  should  prove  unworthy  of  his  lunction. 

^i  .,^°c  'i'- .'\^*  *"  '*^°-     '***^'>^''-  If  he  sinned  it  was  unadvisedly  and  uoMO- 

This  Is  the  third  and  last  volume  of  the  let-  "'*  *«*<«'■  ■  ■  ■ 
lers  of  Charles  Dickens.     It  includes,  with  his         Charles  Dickens  had  many  and  grave  faults, 

lettere  to  Sir  Austen    Layard    and   the   lale  »»  "»  *•»»=  ^^.  *>«'  be  will  t*   remembered 

Lord   Lynon   (some   twenty-eight  in    all),   a  "l"'''   Eng!'»li    literature   eiists   as   one   who 


number  that  have  already  appeared  it 


___ _ _     _                _  loved   his  fellow  -  men,  and  as  one  who  did 

publiwoioos— as,  for  instlnce.'those  to  Maevey  •"<>«  '"  "»^=  them  happy  and  amiable  than 

Napier,   Washington    Irving,     Mrs.     Cowdeo  any  other  writer  of  his  time.— TA^  ^/Ar«««m. 
Clarke,  and  Lady   Blessington  ;  but  ifaey  are 
here  for  the  first  time  collected  and  arranged 
under  a  single  tilte-page.     There  are  given, 

too,  many  others   hitherto   unpublished.     As  It  is  not  very  easy  to  criticise  to  any  purpose 

the  Beard  letters  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  a  book  of  this  kind.     Thackeray  is  one  o{  the 

and   as   the   mystery  attending    their    disap-  writers  upon  whose  merits  we  have  all  made 

pearance  remains  as   iqipenetrable    as    ever,  up  our  minds.     Although  he  is  now  passing 

the    collection  may — for  the  moment  at  least  through  that  dangerous  period  In  which  the  ex- 

— be  considered   complete.  aggerations  of  contemporary  critics  generally 

In  interest  and  charm  the  volume  is  fully  the  provoke  movements  of  reaction,  there  can  be 

equal  of  its  predecessors.     Dickens  wrote  let-  no  question  as  to  his  rightful  claim  to  one  of 

ters  as  heartily  as  he  wrote  novels.     He  put  as  the  highest  places  in  our  literature.     If,  after 

much  of  himself  into  his  correspondence   as  the  university  method,  we  arranged  our  dead 

into  his  books  :  and  his  letters  are  as  attractive  authors  In  order  of  merit,  the  only  novelists 

to  the  reader  now  as  they  were  long  since  to  since  Scott  who  would  by  general  consent  be 

the  friends    lo    whom    they  were  addressed,  placed  in  the  Brst  class  would  be  Thackeray, 

They  bring  him  into  immediate  relation  with  a  Dickens,  and  George  Eliot  ;  other  names,  in- 

mind   and   heart  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  deed,  would  be  added  by  many,  but  hardly  any 

sweetness  :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  peruse  them  others  would  receive  a  unanimous  suffrage.    If 

without  being  in  some  sort  bettered  by  the  act  Thackeray's  place  In  this  class  be  not  the  high- 

of  perusal.     They  are  a  complete  revelation  of  est,  it  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  secure  ;  for  Dick- 

their  author,  of  bis  courage,  his  humanity,  his  ens  appeals  to  the  less  reSective  or  cultivated 

indomitable  purpose,  his  inexhaustible  benevo-  class,  while  George  Eliot  may  be  accused  of 

lence,  his  undagging  vivacity,   his  admirable  appealing   too    much   to  the  over-cultivated. 

sense  of  self-respect,  his  robust  and  engaging  We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  fix  Thacke- 

Egoism,  his  high  spirits,  bis  unswerving  con-  ray's  place,  or  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  a  fu. 

scientiousness  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man  ;  and  ture  generation,  and  sdll  less  to  enter  upon 

the  revelation  is  impressive  enough  to  make  us  the   disagreeable   task   of   comparison.     It   is 

very  grateful  that  it  has  come.  enough  to  say  that  this  little  volume  of  selec- 

The  letters  are  all  valuable,  but  the  most  tlona,  mode,  evidently,  with  great  care  and 
valuable  are  those  that  illustrate  their  author's  true  appreciation,  brings  out  in  a  very  inter- 
manner  of  work.  Dickens  had  his  faults,  of  esting  way  some  of  Thackeray's  familiar  qual- 
course  ;  sod  they  were  many  and  grave.  He  Ities.  We  have,  as  a  rule,  no  great  love  for 
wrote  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  ;  he  sinned  collections  of  "  beauties"  or  "  wit  and  wis- 
continnally  against  taste  \  be  could  be  both  dom"  of  an  author.  It  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
noisy  and  vulgar  ;  he  was  apt  to  be  a  carica-  ble  that  the  extracts  themselves  should  not  lose 
tudst  where  he  should  have  been  a  painter  ;  by  separation  from  the  context.  And  any 
he  was  often  mawkish  and  often  extravagant ,'  reader  who  is  misguided  enough  to  judge  an 
and  he  was  sometimes — as  in  certain  parts  of  author  as  if  the  extract  were  the  whole  or  even 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  for  example — more  offen-  the  best  part  of  the  work  would  be  liable  to 
sively  inept  than  any  other  great  writer  But  great  error.  Thackeray  must  be  ultimately 
bis  work,  whether  bad  or  good,  has  in  full  judged  by  the  substantial  merits  of  his  portrait- 
measure  the  quality  of  sincerity.  He  meant  ure  of  life,  by  Becky  Sharpe  and  Lord  Steyne, 
what  he  did  ;  and  he  meant  it  with  his  whole  by  Costlgan  and  Pendennis,  or  by  the  harmo. 
heart  He  looked  upon  himself  as  represen-  nious  and  exquisite  coloring  of  Esmond,  not 
lative  and  national— as,  indeed,  he  was  ;  he  by  the  incidental  reflections  dispersed  through 
regarded  his  work  as  a  universal  possession  ;  his  pages.    They  are  merely  the  accompani- 
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mem,  which  is  of  an  iuieTMt  siriclly  subordU 
tuuc  to  the  perfoTmance  itself,  though  contiib- 
niing  grevly  to  the  effea. — Patl  Mall  Gatitlt. 

The  Portrait  op  a  Lady.  By  Henry  Jamei. 
Jr.  Boston  :  Hougkltn,  Mifflin  &•  Co. 
The  domioant  qualities  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Henry  James  render  that  work  intensely  ioter- 
estiai!  to  critical  persons  with  a  turn  for  analy- 
sis, but  are,  one  would  think,  less  calculated 
to  attract  the  novel-reading  crowd.  He  has  a 
passion  for  perfection  in  the  Icchnigut  o(  ciafls- 
manship,  and  a  rather  too  unreserved  disdain 
for  what  would  be  considered  by  the  Philistine 
mind  much  more  esaential  conditions  of  suc- 
cess in  fiction.  There  is  surely  something 
both  illogical  and  perverse  in  the  argument 
that,  because  tnany  novels  have  become  popu- 
lar in  spite,  or  even  in  virtue,  of  their  bad  qual- 
ities, all  popular  qualities  must,  therefore,  be 
necessarily  bad  :  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  [he  thought  that  much  of  Mr.  James' 
work  is  the  result  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
reasoning  of  this  kind.  He  cultivates  an  ar- 
tistic asceticism,  or  purism,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  occa- 
tionallj  irritating  even  to  those  who  are  not 
worshippers  of  Dagon.  It  may  not  be  well, 
for  exaniple,  to  subordinate  all  other  interest 
V>  plot  interest  ;  but  plot  interest  is  nut  alto- 
lather  contemptible.  A  novelist  has  to  tell  a 
story,  though  he  has  also  to  do  other  things 
which  may  be  intrinscially  belter  worth  doing  ; 
and  a  story  is  not  told  when,  as  in  "  The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady,"  the  last  page  of  the  third  vol- 
mne  leaves  all  the  threads  of  narrative  hang- 
lag  loose  without  even  an  attempt  to  unite 
thetn.  Mr.  James  not  only  disappoints  his 
restdera.  but  does  injustice  to  himself  when  he 
implicitly  assumes  that  the  interest  aroused  by 
the  lady  whose  portrait  he  draws  will  be  so 
lukewarm  as  to  inspire  no  curiosity  concerning 
the  outcome  of  a  great  crisis  in  her  history. 
Still,  though  in  this  and  in  one  or  two  minor 
matters,  Mr.  James'  stories  arc  less  imagina- 
tively satisfying  than  they  might  be,  the  "  pe- 
culiar difference"  of  his  work  is  so  valuable,  so 
ioteresling.  and  at  the  same  time  so  rare  that 
one  wants  space  for  adequate  celebration  of  It, 
and  can  spare  none  for  complaint  that  some 
things  are  absent  which  we  can  get  in  plenty 
elsewhere.  To  note  one  achievement  among 
maay,  I  think  that  nothing  in  this  book  or  in  its 
predecessors  is  more  remarkable  than  the  mas- 
terly painting  of  moral  and  intellectual  atmos- 
phere— the  realizable  rendering,  not  of  char- 
acter itself,  but  of  those  impalpable  radiations 
of  character  from  which  we  apprehend  it  long 
before  wc  have  Jala  that  enables  us  fully  to 
comprehend  it.  As  soon  as  we  fairly  see  Mr. 
James'  personages  we  have  an  impression, 
vagne  but  sufficing,  of  their  fall  possibilities. 


so  that  when  we  part  from  them  we  feel  that 
they  have  not  surprised  or  disappointed  us,  but 
have  proved  themselves  consistent  and  ho- 
mogeneous ;  and  what  makes  this  peculiar 
"  effect"  so  valuable  and  interesting  is  that  it 
is  attained,  not  by  the  hackneyed  tricks  and 
contrivances  of  ordin<iry  fiction,  but  by  the 
honest  and  direct  workmanship  which  gen- 
erally contents  itself  with  a  broad,  fairly  recog- 
nizable  veracity,  devoid  of  anything  like  sub- 
tlety of  portraiture.  In  ■' The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady"  the  handling  combines  lightness  and 
precision  of  touch  in  a  way  which  is  all  but 
unique  in  contemporary  English  fiction,  all  the 
impressive  effects  of  strong  emphasis  being 
achieved  by  that  delicate  accentuation  which  is 
as  reposeful  to  the  mental  eye  as  the  harmony 
of  low-toned  colors  is  to  the  physical.  The 
most  ambitiously  conceived  character  in  the 
book,  Madame  Merle,  is  perhaps  the  least  suc- 
cessful ;  but  the  heroine  is  a  very  masterly 
portrait,  and  the  account  of  her  relations  with 
Osmond  before  and  after  her  marriage  is  full 
of  psychological  interest.  Henrietta  Stack- 
pole,  the  female  journalist,  and  her  admirer. 
Mr.  Bantling,  are  delineated  with  that  high 
comedy  humor  which  is  becoming  rarer  every 
year  ;  and  the  same  fine  quality,  mingled  with 
a  strain  of  genuine  and  not  too  insistent 
pathos,  appears  in  the  delightful  study  of 
Ralph  Toucbett.  We  have  not  lately  had  su 
clever  or  so  enjoyable  a  novel  as  "  The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady. "—  The  Academy. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Wa  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Roben  Brown- 
ing has  a  new  volume  oF  "  Dramatic  Idyls"  in 
hand.     We  believe  that  it  will  be  ready  shortly. 

M.  Zola  has  finished  a  new  novel,  to  be 
called  "  Pot-Bouille,"  for  which  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  sum  of  30,000  francs  merely 
for  the  right  of  first  publication  as  9>/euilUUn. 

A  ffFoi  IllustTaUd  Biblical  Diclhnary,  spe- 
cially suited  to  the  requirements  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  to  be  issued  at  an  exception- 
ally low  price.  Is  announced  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock. 

HsssRs.  Loncuahs  have  in  the  press  a 
work  upon  "  Primitive  Belief,"  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Keary.  The  beliefs  dealt  with  are  those  of 
the  Vedic  Indians,  the  GrtECO- Italians,  and  the 

Teutons. 

Mr.  Kinclakb  expects,  it  is  said,  to  finish 
his  Crimean  history  some  time  this  year. 
The  concluding  volume  will  carry  the  history 
of  the  Crimean  campaign  down  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Raglan. 
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Sir  John  Lubbock's  presidential  address 
before  the  British  Association  at  York  will 
shortly  be  reissued  by  Messrs.  Macmillao  & 
Co.,  with  the  author's  latest  corrections  and 
additions. 

The  Schiller  Priie,  founded  at  Schiller's 
Centenary,  to  be  gjvea  every  third  year  to 
the  author  of  the  best  German  drama  during 
that  period,  has  not  yet  been  awarded,  for 
want  of  sufficient  excellence  in  the  works  sent 


The  AtatUmy  understands  that  Mr.  Daven- 
port Adams  has  undertaken  to  write  a  Diction- 
ary of  the  Drama.  It  is  intended  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  theatre  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries— that  is,  practically,  as  far  as  the  drama 
is  concerned,  in  England  and  America. 

The  National  Library  of  Mexico  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  a  deplorable  state,  thousands 
of  volumes  lying  about  in  confusion.  Fortu- 
nately an  appropriation  has  just  been  made 
of  £\b.ooo  for  a  new   building,   so   long  de- 

As  the  "  Leopold  Shakespeare,"  with  Mr. 
Fumivall's  Introduction,  has  gotta  its  "  twen- 
ty-second thousand,"  the  revisions  which  Mr. 
Fumivall  made  in  (hat  Introduction  for  Messrs. 
Cassell's  "  Royal  Shakespeare"  will  now  be 
put  as  additional  Notes  to  the  "  Leopold  Shake- 

PsoF.  Ebrrs  has  just  completed  a  new  ro- 
mance. He  has  not  taken  his  subject  this  time 
from  Egypt,  or  the  ancient  world,  but  from  the 
stirring  history  of  the  Netherlands  tn  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Messes.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
wiil  publish  an  English  iranstalion. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor's 
new  weekly  scientific  paper,  Knowledgt,  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  journalism.  It  has 
just  reached  the  fourth  week  of  its  existence, 
and  it  has  already  attained  a  circulation  of 
zo.ooo  copies.  A  second  edition  of  the  Grst 
number  lo  the  extent  of  11,000  copies  has  just 
been  issued.  —  The  Acadtmy. 

The  great  dictionary  begun  by  the  brothers 
Grlmin  is  advancing  but  slowly.  M.  Heyne 
and  R.  Hildebrand.  the  two  regular  editors, 
are  engaged  respectively  upon  the  letters  M 
and  G  :  while  Prof.  Lexer,  of  Wurzburg,  to 
whom  has  been  assigned  the  letter  N,  has  just 
brought  out  a  fasciculus, of  191  pages,  carried 
as  far  as  "  Nachtigalstimme." 

Attention  may  be  directed  10  the  fact  that 
Cobden  once  saw  a  copy  of  "Junius"  which 
had  belonged  to  Home  Tooke  and  had  been 
annotated  by  the  latter.  It  was  at  Genoa  in 
1847.  The  possessor  of  the  copy  was  Mr. 
Brown,  English  consul  there,  who  had  known 
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Home  Tooke,  and  who  styled  him  "  a  finished 
scoundrel."  li  this  copy  of  "  Junius"  l>e  stilt 
in  existence  the  notes  might  be  worth  repro- 
ducing. 

The  Philological  Society's  new  English  dic- 
tionary is  to  be  enlarged  from  between  6000 
and  7000  quarto  pages  to  8400.  This  en- 
largement, which  is  even  less  than  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  work,  with  the  closest  packing,  re- 
quire, has  been  won  from  the  Delegates  of 
the  Clarendon  Press  by  Mr.  Henry  Huck* 
Gibbs,  the  old  sub-editor  of  "  C."  who  has  for 
more  than  twenty  years  taken  the  warmest  in- 
terest In  the  society's  work,  and  has  devoted 
to  it  during  that  period  almost  alt  his  leisure 

A  NEWSPAPER  likely  10  be  widely  circulated 
and  eagerly  read  has  just  been  started  in  Rus- 
sia. We  have  not  yet  seen  a  copy,  but  this  is 
what  we  hear  about  it  It  is  to  be  called  the 
Selsky  Vtsinit,  or  Rural  Messenger,  and  It  Is 
intended  to  counteract  the  InBuence  of  the 
"tracts"  which  the  Nihilists  circulate  among 
the  peasantry.  Half  a  million  copies  of  each 
number  will  be  struck  off.  it  is  said,  and  the 
paper  will  be  sold  at  the  easy  price  of  one 
copeck.  The  idea  of  starting  it  is  attributed  to 
General  Ignatief. 

The  late  Mr.  Henty  believed  that  he  bad 
discovered  a  piece  of  Shakespeare's  autobi- 
ography in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 
He  saw  in  the  Christian  names  of  William 
Fenton  and  Anne  Page  an  allusion  to  the  loves 
of  William  Shakespeare  and  Anne  Hathaway, 
and  subsequently,  in  corroboration  of  this  idea, 
he  found  Fenton's  wart  in  Shakespeare's  au- 
thentic portraits.  The  article  in  which  this 
crotchet  is  elaborated  appears  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Antiquary, 

The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  will 
publish  very  shortly  a  "  Manual  of  Greek  His- 
torical Inscriptions,"  from  the  earliest  limes 
down  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  a  general 
introduction  and  index  by  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Hicks,  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  is  chronological,  and 
each  document  is  accompanied  with  short 
notes.  The  collection  is  intended  (o  supply 
the  student  of  Greek  civiliiation  with  a  contin- 
uous illustration  of  his  subject  by  means  of  the 
more  important  inscriptions  from  all  parts  of 

H.  Alexandre  Di;mas  is  now  printing  bis 
"  Thfltre"  at  D6te,  in  Jura,  and  the  book  is 
apparently  destined  to  become  the  joy  and  de- 
spair of  bibliophiles.  Only  ninety  copies  of 
the  six  volumes  are  to  be  printed,  and  not  one 
of  these  will  be  sold.  By  far  the  greater  part 
will  be  given  to  the  actors  and  actresses  irtio 
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have  "created"  M.  Dumas'  pl«](s,  beginning 
with  those  still  surviviDg  of  the  company  nho 
in  l3s2  acted  the  "  Dame  aux  Cam^lias,"  The 
book  is  said  to  be  beautifully  printed,  and  to 
be  filled  wilh  notes  and  details  of  Rreat  iiiter- 
est  to  all  who  care  about  the  history  of  the 
Freacb  itage  during  the  last  thirty  years, 

Mft.  HeuBkT  Spencer  has  juM  published 
(with  Messrs.  Williams  and  Sorgate)  the  eighth 
pan  of  the  monumental  work  which  he  calls 
'"  Descriptive  Sociology."  It  treats  of  "  French 
Civilization,  and  has  been  compiled  by  Mr- 
James  Collier,  who  was  also,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  compiler  of  "  English  Civiliia- 
tion,"  We  regret  to  learn  that  this  pan  will 
be  the  last  of  the  series,  for  the  enterprise  has 
proved  so  far  fcom  remunerative  that  Mr. 
Spencer  cannot  continue  it  longer  at  hla  own 
expense.  Still  more  painful  is  it  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Collier's  health  has  entirely  broken  down 
under  the  labor — we  do  not  say,  because  of  the 
labor.  Thus  ends  a  woiL  which  in  its  begin- 
ning  was  full  of  promise,  but  over  the  execu- 
tion ol  which  an  evil  fate  has  hung. 
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The  Ethnology  of  New  Guinea. — Prof. 
Mantegaiza  and  Dr.  Regalia  have  contributed 
to  the  last  number  of  the  Archivie  per  P Antra- 
fohgia  a  valuable  paper  entitled  "  Kuovi  Studi 
Craniologici  sulla  Nuova  Guinea."  The  skalls 
under  description  were  brought  from  New 
Guinea  by  D'Albertis.  and  have  been  subjected 
to  careful  quantitative  examination  by  the  au- 
thors of  this  essay.  The  principal  feature  of 
general  interest  brought  out  by  this  elaborate 
•tudy  is  the  recognition  of  a  new  brachycephal- 
)c  type  in  New  Guinea.  It  seems  clear  that  at 
least  two  distinct  racial  elements  are  represent- 
ed in  the  island — a  conclusion  which  is  sup- 
puncd  by  D'Albenis'  observations  on  the  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  the  population. 

The  Ancient  Rei.ations  ow  the  Moon  and 
Earth.— The  first  lectare  of  the  session  at  the 
Midland  Institute,  Birmingham,  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  R.  S-  Ball,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ire- 
land, on  a  ''  Glimpse  through  the  Corridors  of 
Time."  In  the  conrse  of  his  rcmarlts  the  lec- 
turer said  :  While  the  day  was  gradually 
Icogtbening  through  the  moon's  action  on  the 
(ides,  the  earth  reacted  on  the  moon,  and 
drove  it  farther  and  fanber  away.  The  cirele 
deacribed  by  the  moon  was.  therefore,  grad- 
ually increasing,  and  thus  the  day  was  getting 
longer  and  longer  as  the  moon  was  receding 
(anber  and  farther.  If  they  looked  back  to 
earlier  periods,  the  moon  must,  therefore,  have 
been  closer  and  closer  to  the  eanb.     The  far* 
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ther  they  went  back,  and  at  one  epoch,  which 
he  put  at  about  50,000,000  of  years,  the  moon 
must  have  been  very  close  to  the  earth,  and 
then  the  day,  instead  of  being  twenty -four 
hours,  would  only  be  three  hours  long.  The 
closer  the  moon  was  to  the  earth  the  more 
quickly  it  revolved  ;  and,  looking  back  to  that 
remote  period,  they  had  the  extraordinary  state 
of  things  in  which  the  earth  was  spinning 
round  once  in  every  three  hours,  and  the  moon 
rotating  once  in  three  hours  also-  At  that 
time  the  earth  was  really  a  mass  of  semi-mol- 
ten matter,  and  if  the  oceans  were  Ibere  at  all 
they  were  suspended  in  vapor  round  it-  He 
showed  that  the  nearer  the  moon  to  the  earth 
the  greater  was  the  rise  of  the  tide  ;  and  he 
calculated  that,  when  the  moon  was  so  near  to 
the  earth,  the  tides  must  have  been  216  times 
as  great  as  at  the  present  time.  Rising  340 
feet  high,  the  tides  would  have  washed  over 
the  whole  of  England, 

S  K  [7  I-L-Measi;  RIM  ents.~  Professor  Fowler 
baa  published  some  further  results  of  his  re- 
searches with  reference  to  the  human  skull- 
He  Slates  that  the  largest  normal  skull  he  has 
ever  measured  was  as  mucb  as  2075  cubic 
centimetres  ;  the  smallest,  960  cubic  centime- 
tres, this  belonging  to  one  of  those  curious 
people  in  the  centre  of  Ceylon  who  are  now 
nearly  extinct.  The  largest  average  capacity 
of  any  human  head  he  has  measured  is  that  of 
a  race  of  long  flat-headed  people  on  the  West 
Coast  o(  Africa.  The  Laplanders  and  Esqui- 
maux, though  a  very  small  people,  have  very 
large  skulls,  the  latter  giving  an  average  meas- 
urement  of  1546;  the  English  skull  of  the 
lower  grades  shows  1543  ;  the  Japanese, 
i486  ;  Chinese.  1414  ;  modem  Italian.  1475  ; 
ancient  Egyptian,  1464 ;  Hindoos,  1306. — 
London  Mtdical  Ricerd. 

An  Automatic  Train  Foo  Sickal, — A 
French  paper  says  that  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  of  France  has  attached  to  the  loco- 
motive a  steam  whistle  which  prevents  a  train 
passing  a  danger  signal  in  a  fog  or  snow-storm 
by  clearly  notifying  the  engineer  of  the  dan- 
ger ahead.  The  whistle  Is  connected  with 
an  insulated  metallic  brush  placed  beneath  the 
locomotive,  so  that  when  the  train  passes  the 
signals,  the  brush  sweeps  a  copper-faced  pro- 
jecting bar  placed  between  the  rails-  This  bar 
is  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery 
having  its  negative  pole  in  communication  with 
a  commutator  on  the  signal-post,  from  which  a 
wire  leads  lo  the  ground.  When  the  signal  is 
"  line  clear"  the  passage  of  the  brush  over  the 
fixed  contact  produces  no  result,  but  when  the 
signal  marks  "  danger"  the  commutator  brings 
the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Krouxd,  and  when  the 
brush  passes  over  the  contact  the  completion 
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o(  the  ckcuic  circuit  causes  the  whin le  to  be  A  Curb  for  Sea-sickness. — Mr.  Charles 

■ounded  and  the  engineer  to  be  consequentij  Gibton,  M.B.,  has  irritten  an  interetting  letter 

wsiraed. — HUelriciait.  to  the  Britiih  Mtdital  fountal  on  the  treat- 

Delicate    We.c.hing    Mach.«i^ -Among  o>c"t  "(  sea-sickies.      After  doling  with  Ibe 

,                       ■        .     1      1      k         I..   1.  treatment  of  all   kinds  of  sca-sickness,    Mr. 


Herr   Rosenfcld  before   the   Berlin  Chemical  ,                 ._      .,          i.     -        l        a     '      i 

_     .  .       .              ,        .               .1.       1,     I  factory  to  be  able  to  alleviate  the  suflenng  fr 

Society,   IS  one  lor  showing  the  change  of  .^           ^      .     , 

.  ,     .     .    J-      ..          L     L      ■     1  »ea-sicknesa  by  ihe  loreeuing  measures;  umi 

weight  in  bodies  through  chemical  processes.  ,                          i.  ,      .                           .            i 

„   *                       _  .         ■  1           ■„    _     J-  there  is  a  prophylactic  measure,  so  to  speak. 

He  uses  an  areometer  with  a  wire  extending  .■.,.,■■„                    ,.           ■  . 

J             .■_  .       r_       1.    _  ■  1..  J    I  which  I  be  leve  wi  I  mitigate  alt  sea-sickness, 

upward  lo  centimetres  from  the  weighted  glass  ,                              ,              l-            i  l        -j 

.  "^ J           J         _       ,  J   L            1  and  prevent  most.     I  mean  the  use  of  bromide 

body,   and   surmounted   by   a  glass  cup,   on  ,     ";.         .     ,           .           ,                  .         _ 

..V                  <    1,     .    I  .■      _■      I     J      T„  of  sodium,  in  large  doses,  for  some  time  pre- 

which  a  piece  of  sheet  platinum  is  placed.     To  .                  t     ,     ■           .             j-       i.        -j 

,h„w  ih,  gain  of  ..IBM  In  I™  Ib^^b  o.M-  "»"■  »  '■"b.rk.l.on.     I  «,y  .od,u«  brom.dc, 

ilo.,  ,./.  .  Uufc  Smly-JWdrf  iroD  I.  pn,  on  "  '  """V-  ".  """'  "'"'  ""''"?'!;," 

.h.  ,l.«nnm,  u  U,u,  to  ln..n.ni.nl  Ooatrnj  P"»"i«n  '""■'i'l  •'  ■«"■>"  "•J*  "Mj- 

In  w.t=.  In  .  glx.  eyilnd.,.  tbe  .1™  1.  .ligb.l,  "A.  f "!  "■  *= ''>™  "'  '  ■"'  P<«"1".  "■  » 

. .      ^.       ,.     _.  ..    ,_  „.,v   „  ^iT,,™!  earned  about,  and  measured  more  readily  than 

immersed.  Then  the  platinum  with  its  charee  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ',  , 
is  removed  with  a  pincette,  heated  over  a  strong  ^^  irregular^haped  crystals  of  brxjm.de  of 
name,  cooled,  and  replaced.  The  areometer  POt^smm.  Patients  also  say  it  is  the  more 
now  sinks  as  far  as  L  cup  (it  may  be).  In  =«"="'''V*'*  '*!•=  T  V^  7  t  ""h  n' 
other  cases,  metallic  ozide  is  put  on  the  sup-  »'">"'d  "^«  '^  ^^''^  "'  *"■  »'«  '^"«  •*»"' 
porting-plale.  and,  after  reduction,  the  instru-  °^  "  '?"'  "1°^^  Tu^T  ".^'"S  1 
ment  rises  the  whole  length  of  the  wire.  Herr  d<»c  being  reduced  by  half  when  on  board.  I 
Rosenfcid  describes  other  variation,  of  the  ex-  ^ave  on  many  occasions  recommended  this 
periment  ;  also,  modes  of  showing  the  com-  ^"«  =  »'f  whenever  it  has  been  taken  u  1 
K....i.._  „(  ,™™„„i.  .„  «..,...„  -„j  tk.  »«>h.  d  reeled,  it  has  given  most  satisfactory  results, 
bustinaol  ammonia  in  oxygen,  and  tne  syntne-  _  \  ...  ,,  n  ■ 
.:.„(_.„  Onepatienl,  a  lady,  who  could  not  cross  Brook- 
sis  of  water.  ,  i  .  .  ,  ,.  .  ,  . 
lyo  Ferry  without  feeling  sea-sick,  crossed 
An  Electric  Ship's  Log.— Among  the  ^^^  Atlantic  in  rough  weather  without  feeling 
more  recent  applications  of  electricity  to  prac-  ;„  (he  least  sick  ;  many  others,  who  were 
lical  purposes  is  that  of  attaching  an  electrical  usually  very  sea-sick,  were  scarcely  sick  at  all  : 
apparatus  to  a  ship's  log,  and  making  it  regis-  and  the  least  favorable  opinion  of  its  efficacy 
ter  with  extreme  accuracy  the  speed  at  which  that  1  heard  was,  '  Well,  I  tun  not  half  so  bad 
the  ship  is  moving  through  the  water.  This  g^  i  expected  lo  be.' '" 
ingenious  arrangement  owes  its  exlEteoce  to 

the  Inventive  genius  and  skill  of  Mr.  Kelway,  Longevity  in   Eukopb. — M.    De   Solaville 

of  Portsmouth.     The  inventor  has  affixed  to  analyzes  in  the  Rivue  ScUnlifi^ue  }\ic  rtaxAa 

the  lower  part  of  the  box  containing  an  ordi-  of  recent  European  censuses  by  ages,  and  the 

nary  service  log  another  box  which  incloses  register  of  deaths  also  by  ages.     If  we  strike 

bis  own  electrical  apparatus.     Into  this  last-  a  mean  of  Ihe  census  from   1S69  to  1B71,  we 

named  box  the  mile  spindle  of  the  log  is  con-  bnd  thai  Europe  (exclusive  of  Russia,  Turkey, 

tinued.  and    this  is  fitted  with  a  cam-wbeel.  and  some  small  Southern  Stales]  possessed  in 

The  box  is  also  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  1870  a  mean  population  of  242,940,376,  classed 

vertical  partition,  thiough  which  passes  a  hoii-  as  follows  from  the  paint  of  view  of  advanced 

lontal  lever  or  rod  insulated  from  the  body  of  ages  :  17,313.715  of  more  than  bo  years.  79.- 

the  apparatus,  and  turning  upon  a  fixed  centre.  Ssg  of  more  than  90,  and   310S  of  more  than 

As  the  cam-wheel  revolves  in  passing  through  100 years  ;  i.(.,  i  inhabitant  in  is  of  more  than 

the  water,  its  projections  press  down  the  lever  60,  i  in  3669  of  more  than  90,  and  i  in  63,503 

whereby  the  electrical  current  is  completed,  of  more  than  loa     Women,  M.  Solaville  finds, 

and  the  distance  travelled  is  recorded  by  meant  are  more  numerous  in  extreme  old  age  than 

of  a  battery  on  board  the  ship  acting  through  men,  and  the  difference  increases  with  the  age. 

the  electric  cable  by  which  the  log  is  towed.  Thus  at  60  yean  the  advantage  is  urith  the 

The  index  dial  may  be  placed  in  the  captain's  women  in  the  proportion  of  7  per  cent,  at  90 

cabin,  on  deck,  or,  indeed,  In  any  part  of  the  and  ^love  it  rises  to  4S.  and  with  centenarians 

ship.     In  trials  lately  made  near  Portsmouth  to  60  per  100.     It  is  in  France  that  we  find  the 

every  quarter  of  a  knot  indicated  by  Ihe  dial  greatest  relative  number  of  inhabitants  at  the 

was  cliecked    by    actual    roeaauremcnt,    and  age  of  60  and   upward  ;  but   it  is  not  so  (or 

found  to  be  absolutely  correct.     We  under-  ^  centenarians,  oE  which  France  has  less  than  all 

stand  that  what  may  be  termed  the  Kelway  the  other  States  of  Europe  except  Belgium, 

Speed  Indicator  is  likely  to  be  largely  used  in  Denmark,  and  Switzerland.     From  a  calcula- 

tbe  British  navy  as  well  as  the  mercantile  ma-  tion  of  deaths  by  ages  the  result  is  reached  that, 

rioe. — Bmlding  and  Mngintering  Timtt.  to  the  total  deaths,  those  at  the  age  of  90  and 
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npw*rd  boTC  the  foUowiag  proportions  to  the 
countries  named  and  arranged  accvrding  to 
the  decreasing  order  of  importance :  Great 
Britain,  9.73:  Sweden,  7.39:  France,  6.^6  ; 
Belgium,  6.07;  Swiiierland.  6.00;  Holland, 
4.47  ;  Italy,  3.76  ;  Bavaria,  3.43  1  Prussia, 
3.06  ,  Austria,  3.61.  The  retail  is  In  accord- 
ance with  what  we  icnow  of  the  mean  age  o( 
the  deceased  in  the  same  countries. 

Passenger  Birds.'^ According  to  a  writer 
in  NiUnrt,  tbe  Small  migratory  birds  that  are 
unable  to  perfonn  the  dighl  of  350  miles  across 
the  Medlterraaean  Sea  arc  carried  ucruss  on 
the  backs  of  cranes.  In  Ihe  autumn  many 
fiocks  of  cranes  may  be  seen  coming  from  the 
oonb,  with  the  first  cold  blast  from  that  quar- 
ter, flying  low,  and  uttering  a  peculiar  cry,  as 
if  of  alarm,  as  they  circle  over  the  cultivated 
plaios.  Little  birds  of  every  species  may  be 
seen  flying  np  to  them,  while  the  twittering 
songs  of  those  already  comfortably  settled  upon 
their  backs  may  be  distinctly  heard.  But  for 
this  kind  provision  of  nature,  numerous  varie- 
ties of  small  birds  would  become  extinct  in 
northern  countries,  as  the  cold  winters  would 
kill  them. 

A  Tkibe  of  Tkcb  Divblleks.— a  French 
naval  doctor,  H.  Crevaux,  has  lately  made  itn- 
portant  explorations  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Sonth  America,  more  especially  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oiinoco  and  its  affluents.  Among  other 
(acts  of  observation  he  states  that  the  Gua- 
raanos,  at  the  delta  of  that  river,  lake  refuge 
in  the  trees  when  the  delta  Is  inundated. 
There  they  make  a  sort  of  dwelling  with 
branches  and  clay.  The  women  light,  on  a 
small  piece  of  floor,  the  fire  needed  for  cook- 
ing, and  the  traveller  on  the  river  by  night 
often  sees  with  surprise  long  ruwi  of  Qames  at 
a  considerable  height  in  the  air.  The  Guarau- 
nos  dispose  ot  their  dead  by  hanging  them  in 
hammocks  in  the  lops  of  trees.  Dr.  Crevaux, 
■n  the  course  of  hii  travels,  met  with  geopha- 
gous,  or  earth-eating  tribes.  The  clay,  which 
often  serves  for  their  food  whole  months, 
•eemi  to  be  a  mixtnre  of  oxide  of  iron  and 
some  organic  substances.  They  have  recourse 
lo  ■■  more  especially  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  but, 
nrange  to  say,  tbere  are  eager  gourmands  tor 
Ihe  nibitaace,  individuals  in  whom  the  de- 
praved taste  becomes  so  pronounced  that  they 
may  be  seen  tearing  pieces  of  ferruginous  clay 
from  hnts  made  of  it,  and  putting  them  into 
their  mouths. 

Tm  RottHD\Bss  OF  THE  Earth.— In  a  re- 
cent paper  to  the  Helvetic  Society  of  National 
Science,  Prof.  Dufour,  of  Morgcs,  calls  atten- 
tion to  .the  deformation  of  images  on  large 
sheets  of  still  water  through  the  ronndness  of 
the  earth.     Instead  of  spearing  equal  to  the 
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object,  the  image  Is  sometimes  so  compressed 
In  the  vertical  direction  as  10  be  almost  un- 
recognizable. Such  is  the  case  with  the  church* 
tower  of  Monlreaux  (on  the  Lake  of  Geneva) 
as  seen  from  Morges.  One  may  see  the  same 
thing  in  images  of  distant  ships  and  their  sails, 
the  eye  being  near  the  waier-sutface.  Prof. 
Dufour  had  inferred  the  effect  through  calcula- 
tion, but  supposed  that  Ihe  Lake  pf  Geneva 
would  never  be  calm  on  a  large  encugh  sur- 
face, till  one  day  Prof  Forel  called  him  to  see 
images  which  were  precisely  as  he  had  calcu- 
lated, and  it  appears  that  the  days  on  which 
the  observation  can  be  made  (with  aid  of  a 
telescope  especially)  are  not  so  rare  as  one 
might  think.  After  looking  for  a  moment  (M. 
DuJour  says)  one  perceives  the  roundness  of 
the  earth  as  distinctly  as  that  of  a  ball  held  in 
the  hand. 

The  Fioukb  of  ottii  Stellas  Systbm.-— The 
Milky  Way  has  recently  been  made  an  object 
oi  careful  study  by  M.  Houieau,  of  Brussels 
Observatory.  He  has  Indicated  its  composi- 
tion by  means  of  ctirves  of  equal  luminous  in- 
tensity. Looking  castially  at  the  Milky  Way, 
one  might  be  disposed  to  think  its  luminosity 
nearly  the  same  throughout.  But  M.  Houzeau 
finds  in  it  a  series  of  luminous  plates  or  masses, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  each  diminish- 
ing in  brightness  outward  from  the  centre. 
These  are  arranged  almost  exactly  along  a 
great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere.  The  solar 
system  Is  nearly  in  the  plane  of  this  "  equa- 
tor." and  probably  near  its  centre. 

New  Method  of  Blasting  Rocks.— Major 
Lauer,  of  the  Austrian  Engineers,  has  been 
experimenting  upon  a  new  method  of  blasting 
rocks  without  following  the  usual  plan  of  drill- 
it^  them  with  holes  for  the  reception  of  the 
cartridges.  The  cartridge  tised  is  a  cylinder 
charged  with  dynamite,  which  Is  simply  placed 
ag-iiinst  the  rock  to  be  shattered.  Its  explo. 
sion  is  brought  about  by  electrical  agency,  and 
the  system  is  said  to  work  well  and  economi- 
cally. The  rock  Is  split  Into  such  small  frag- 
ments that  the  d£bris  is  easily  removable,  and 
the  expense  of  drilling  altogether  saved. 

A  Nxw  Explosive.— Tidings  ot  a  new  ex- 
plosive also  reach  us  from  Austria.  The  in- 
vention of  an  English  engineer,  the  new  com- 
pound Is  intended  to  replace  gunpowder  in  the 
use  ol  small  arms.  The  initial  velocity  is  said 
to  be  much  greater  than  with  gunpowder  ;  it 
does  not  toul  or  heat  ihe  barrel  of  the  weapon, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  discharge  is  almost  nil. 

New  Compound  for  Artificial  BuiLDiNa- 
Stone. — A  new  compound  tor  anilicial  build- 
ing-stone has  been  produced  by  MM,  Gruni- 
weig  and  Hartmann.  They  mix  pulverized 
cork,  clay,  lime,  water-glass  solution,  and  hair 
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together,  force  the  mass  ioto  moulds,  and  dry 
it  by  heat.  The  result  is  a  stone  of  extreme 
lightness,  non-absorbent  of  moisture,  and  not 
subject  to  Jecom position.  Where  clay  is  not 
at  hand.  It  can  be  replaced  by  dcy  earth,  vol- 

Slebp  op  Fishes.— The  esublishment  o(  a 
public  aquarium  in  most  important  cities  has 
naturally  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of 
the  habits  of  fishes.  It  has  long  been  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  fishes  are  subject  to  the 
phenomenon  of  sleep,  and  rather  a  difficult 
one  to  determine,  seeing  that  the  creatures 
have  eyes  to  which  no  closing  lids  are  attached. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  from  observations 
conducted  in  the  Berlin  Aquarium,  that  carp 
at  least  are  under  the  power  of  Morpheus.  In 
October,  they  commence  a  kind  of  winter 
sleep,  placing  themselves  in  unusual  attitudes 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  refusing  to 
rouse  themselves  unless  food  is  offered  to 
them.  Even  this  bait  does  not  succeed  with 
some,  who  require,  like  cerrain  higher  ani- 
mals, a  good  shaking  before  they  will  "get 
up."  That  this  state  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
any  abnormal  condition  of  health,  is  proved  by 
the  readiness  with  nhich  food  is  taken,  and  by 
the  geneial  good  condition  of  the  fishes. 


MISCELLANY. 


Louis  Napoleon's  Courage. — September, 
iS6o, — I  asked  Changamier  his  opinion  as  to 
the  courage  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Changamier : 
It  is  great  in  theory,  small  in  practice.  At 
Strasbourg,  when  the  regiment  on  which  be 
depended  refused  its  support,  he  ran  and  was 
found  in  a  state  of  abject  terror  hiding  under  a 
carriage.  In  the  Boulogne  attempt,  when  be 
had  got  half-nay  across  the  Channel,  he  became 
alarmed,  and  wished  to  turn  back.  The  peo- 
ple about  him  called  for  champagne,  and  kept 
him  to  his  purpose  by  making  him  half  drunk. 
As  he  approached,  and  no  friends  appeared, 
his  alarm  returned.  The  Urst  troops  that  met 
him  were  under  the  command  of  a  sensible  old 
officer,  who,  when  he  saw  the  strange  proces- 
sion, accompanied  by  the  tame  eagle,  and  was 
told  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  at  its  head,  in- 
stead of  joining  him,  summoned  him  to  sur- 
render. Vaudriet  had  said  that  at  Strasbourg 
I.ouis  Napoleon  had  not  dared  even  to  fire  a 
pistol  in  bis  own  defence.  He  recollected  this 
mol,  kept  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  fired  at  the 
officer,  but  his  hand  shook  so  that  though  the 
man  was  not  five  paces  off  be  missed  him  and 
wounded  a  poor  cook,  who.  In  his  while  apron, 
was  standing  at  a  door  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  Louis  Napoleon  turned,  ran  ioto  the  sea, 
and  got  into  a  boat.  A  boat  from  the  shore 
pulled  after  him-     He  gave  himself  up,  begged 


February, 

Ibem  not  to  hurt  hin>,  and  said  that  he  had 
300,000  francs  in  bis  pocket  which  he  would 
give  them.  He  war  landed,  and  begged  M. 
Adam,  the  maire,  to  take  the  3uo,ooo  francs. 
Adam  said  he  would  take  care  of  them,  but, 
with  business-like  habits,  chose  to  count  them 
first.  It  was  lucky  for  him,  for  when  it  wa* 
counted  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd,  there 
were  found  to  be  only  no.ooo.  This  sum, 
when  he  was  on  his  trial  before  his  peers,  he 
claimed,  and  the  cruel  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  let  him  have  them.  Senior  :  Did  he 
show  courage  at  Magenta  ?  Changamier : 
He  never  crossed  the  Ticino.  He  was  smok- 
ing in  a  house  during  the  whole  time.  At 
Solferino,  where  he  was  two  miles  in  the  rear, 
he  did  not  move  or  give  an  order,  but  be 
smoked  fifty-three  cigars.  We  know  this,  as 
he  always  carries  with  him  little  boxes,  each  of 
which  contains  fifty  cigars.  One  was  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  three  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
other.  Once  a  spent  bait  came  near  him,  but 
that  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  could  be 
considered  as  under  fire.  1  saw  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  Cent-Suisses  to  his  mother  :  "  You 
need  be  under  no  anxiety  about  me.  I  am 
with  the  Emperor,  and,  therefore,  out  of  dan- 
ger." In  fact,  none  of  them  were  hit. — Senior's 

Thb  Rhine.— The  causes  of  the  dirty  mud- 
diness  of  the  Rhine  are  somewhat  mysterious. 
Coleridge  Is  brilliant  on  the  dirt  of  Cologne, 
and  telling  how  it  is  washed  by  the  Rhine,  he 

exclaims— 

'*  But  tell  me.  NyoapTu  I  vhat  powrr  divin* 

Shall  hencelorlh  wuh  [ho  livcr  Rhino } " 

But  the  washing  is  only  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  applicable  to  the  district  or  city  passed 
by  a  flowing  river  ;  and.  indeed,  although  the 
Rhine  carried  with  it  all  the  pollution  of  Co- 
logne, that  would  bardly  account  for  its  dusky 
muddiness.  The  Rhine,  indeed,  is  chiefly  fed 
from  glaciers— and  it  is  a  too-welt-known  feat- 
ure of  ttiese  icy  scavengers  of  the  mountains, 
chat  the  streams  issuing  from  them  are  turbid 
and  muddy  ;  but  the  Rhine  has  rid  itself  of  all 
this  element  of  pollution  long  ere  it  reaches 
"  the  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels,'  and  indeed 
past  Basle  it  flows  in  an  expanse  of  lovely  trans- 
lucent blue-  If  the  wanderer  desires  to  see 
with  how  much  majesty  river  can  issue  from 
a  glacier,  let  him  find  the  source  of  the  Khoiie. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  climbed  to  the  great 
cataract  of  Handek,  and  slept  at  the  hospice  of 
the  Grimsel-  At  early  morn,  when  be  is  afoot, 
instead  of  descending  toward  Switterland,  let 
him  ascend  westward,  passing  the  L'heerful 
margin  of  the  "  Tod  ten  Sea."  or  lake  of  the 
dead— so  called,  as  the  guide-book  tells  us,  be- 
cause of  old  the  bodies  of  travellers  lost  on  the 
pass  were  tossed  Into  it.    The  si 
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pais  is  reached  ;  and  ibence,  deep  down,  but 
distinct,  as  if  it  were  not  halt  a  mile  ana;,  if 
the  day  be  dear,  tb?  Rhone  and  its  parent 
glacier  are  visible.  The  glacier  is  in  a  cleft 
of  the  mountain  range,  and  rises  up  to  nhat 
woald  b«  a  dome-shaped  mountain  of  ire  were 
it  DDt  that  it  Is  subordinated  by  the  Alpine  tops 
above.  From  a  great  archway  in  the  glacier 
the  Rhone  leaps  forth  and  tumbles  down  a 
long  steep  bank  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where 
it  gets  itself  washed  and  conies  forth  entirely 
transparent  save  for  a  beautiful  pale- blue 
ting«  ;  and  so  it  flows  on  until,  to  its  misfort- 
ane,  it  is  joined  by  a  stream  fresh  from  its 
glacier  source,  and  is  turbid  again  for  many  a 
mile— making  a  good  parallel  to  the  naughty 
youth  who,  left  to  his  own  ways,  takes  a 
ttim  and  becomes  virtuous,  but  happening 
•gaip  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  old  compan- 
ion in  mischief,  is  subdued  by  his  Srmer  will 
into  the  evil  ways  of  both, — BUuivioaifi  Maga- 

Thb  Tenor.— The  tenor  is  generally  a 
cooper,  a  baker,  a  cabman,  or  a  tanner,  who 
has  been  caught  singing  over  his  tubs,  his  hot 
tails,  or  bis  hides.  Why  is  the  tenor  so  rarely 
a  law  student,  an  architect,  or  an  apothecary's 
assistant  ?  The  problem  is  one  for  physiolo- 
gists to  solve.  The  only  thing  quite  certain  is 
that  the  tenor  is  never  a  prodigy  of  learning. 
Grammar  especially  perplexes  him  ;  orthogra- 
phy drives  him  to  despair.  He  therefore 
adopts  a  phonetic  system  of  his  own  invention. 
"  Let  him  take  lessons,  then."  you  say.  Very 
good  ;  but  txiking  lessons  in  spelling  Is  a  con- 
fession tbat  be  cannot  spell.  His  prestige 
would  suffer.  What  would  the  idolatrous 
crowd  think  of  their  idol  on  learning  that,  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  he  had  written,  "  hevery 
moroin  i  heat  a  raw  he^  for  the  sake  of  my 
dtb"  ?  And  bis  lellow-slngers  in  the  green- 
room 7  Wouldn't  they  make  fun  of  him  7 
Consequently,  the  tenor  alislains  from  writ- 
ing ;  or,  if  absolutely  obliged  to  write,  he 
takes  refuge  in  a  prudent  tauonism.  One 
sweet-voiced  gentleman,  compelled  to  answer 
a  manager  who  bad  proposed,  by  letter,  a  re- 
duction of  his  salary,  thought  of  sending  his 
card  with  the  simple  phrase,  "  1  maintain  my 
pretensions."  But  the  last  syllable  of  the  last 
word  sorely  puz^iled  him.  Not  liking  the  look 
of  it  with  a  t,  he  tried  it  with  a  double  »,  and 
finally  decided  on  a  t,  "  pretencions."  His 
geographical  knowledge  is  equally  at  fault. 
He  is  offered  an  advantageous  engagement  at 
NewVrieans,  and  without  reflection  signs  at 
once.  "  You  are  going  to  see  a  lovely  coun- 
try," says  the  manager.  "  No  doubt,  I  have 
olten  heard  speak  of  the  Maid  of  New  Orleans, 
and  1  am  particularly  fond  of  New  Orleans' 
plums."     "  Ah  !"  says  the  manager,  opening 


wide  his  eyes.  "  We  start  in  three  weeks' 
time.  Send  your  luggage  at  once  to  Liver- 
pool." "  Liverpool  ?  I  don't  know  him. 
Where  is  his  office  ?"  "  Liverpool  is  the  sea- 
port where  we  take  ship."  "  No  ship  for  me, 
if  you  please  ;  you  can  ro  by  sea  if  you  pre- 
fer it :  I  shall  take  the  express  train  instead." 
tt  wus  the  same  individual  who  fancied  that 
horticulture  was  the  art  of  cultivating  or/iVi 
(nettles),  and  who  thought  to  give  dignity  to 
Robert  the  Devil,  who  was  a  chevalier,  by 
wearing  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Another  drawback  to  the  tenor's  happiness  is, 
that  he  himself  is  the  slave  of  his  organ.  That 
voice,  which  is  the  source  of  all  his  success, 
has  to  be  guarded  and  nursed  with  jealous 
care.  Sobriety,  even  austerity,  bave  to  be 
strictly  observed-  Syrups,  gruels,  loxenges, 
liquorice,  potions,  and  flannel  neckties  are  his 
fate.  Besides  which  are  to  be  reckoned  his 
professional  labors,  mental  and  physical. 
Thus,  between  1839 and '70,  Mario,  tbe famous 
tenor,  learned  by  bean,  studied,  rehearsed, 
dressed  and  performed  more  than  one  hundred 
grand  operas  by  Meyerbeer,  Moxart,  Rossini, 
Verdi,  and  a  host  of  composers  too  numerous 
say  nothing  of  minor  pieces. 
\  and  the  like.  Was  that  the  life  of  a 
sybarite  7  And  his  final  destiny  is  to  be  lor- 
goiten.  Tbe  painter  leaves  his  picture  behind 
him,  the  sculptor  his  statue,  the  author  his 
book,  tbe  composer  his  score.  What  perma- 
nent record  of  the  tenor  remains,  not  merely 
after  his  death,  but  after  his  operatic  life  has 
ended  ?  History  speaks  ot  Sophocles,  Phidias, 
Appeles ;  but  what  historian,  iwo  thousand 
years  hence,  will  rescue  Rubini  from  oblivion  ? 
How  many  of  our  younger  readers  have  ever 
even  beard  of  Rubini  ?  Unhappy  vocalist,  in 
the  midst  uf  thy  triumphs,  "  Memento,  lenare, ' 
quia  pulvis  est '.  Remember,  O  tenor,  thou  art 
butdust !"— /"iwe. 

A  Celfstial  Barbrr. — He  sits  down  upon 
one  of  the  barber's  stools — the  other,  which 
acts  as  a  balance  in  the  carrying,  being  headed 
with  a  brass  basin  filled  with  water,  a  liliputian 
towel,  and  underneath  a  series  of  drawers  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  tbe  trade— and  has  his 
queue  unplaiied.  His  hair  reaches  down 
nearly  to  his  waist,  hut  in  its  dressed  condition 
it  almost  touches  the  ground— a  little  matter  of 
authorized  deception  easily  arranged  by  the 
addition,  in  the  plaiting,  of  long  black-colored 
silk  threads,  of  which  material  the  greater  part 
of  an  ordinary  Chinaman's  pig-lail  is  com- 
posed. When  in  mourning,  the  color  of  this 
silk  is  changed  to  white  or  tight  blue.  The 
hair  being  well  combed  out  (during  which  pro- 
cess tbe  operated  upon  closes  bis  eyes,  as  if, 
in  a  kind  of  trance,  he  was  enjoying  tbe  sooth- 
ing  influence  caused  by   tbe  friction  c 
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scalp)  the  barber  sharpens  his  razor,  which  is  conneeced  with  the  moun  in  many  legends,  ore 

a  big  lump  of  metal  in  sbupc  like  a  butcher's  witches'  familiars,  and  hence  are  eyed  askance 

chopper,  and  in  siic  not  very  much  smaller  by   many.     The   Egyptian    goddess    of   evil, 

than  that  weapon.     Yet  with  its  keenly  sharp-  Pasbt,  was  a  cat-headed  goddess.     Cats  were, 

ened  edge  he  ulces  oS  the  shortest  hairs  on  the  as  ire  have  seen,  used  by  witches  in  raising  a 

head,  around  the  eara,  and  on  the  eyebrow,  gale,  and  ate  said  to  smell  a  wind,  while  pigs 

The  Chinaman  gets  a  "  clean  shave,"  that  is,  see  iL     On  shipboard  the  maleToleai  character 

the  whole  of  bis  face  is  traversed  by  the  raior,  of  the  cat  is  shown  In  nautical  nomenclature, 

and  his  head  is  shaved,  save  at  the  crown,  on  and  the  song  now  popular — 
which  a  small  circular  patch  is  left,  constitu-  "Utntthcai"— 

ting  the  foundation  for  a  pig-tail.     And  the  ears 

are  shaved  inside  and  outside,  a  delicately-  is  liable  to  more  (ban  a  double  interpretation. 
shaped  little  lancet  style  of  blade  being  inserted,  The  cat-o' -nine -tails  is  not  a  desirable  acquainl- 
and  cunningly  and  dexterously  twisted  round  ante,  nor  do  sailors  have  a  love  for  the  miscel- 
and  round,  removing  all  hairs,  but  producing  laneous  gcarconnected  with  raising  the  anchor, 
the  common  effect  of  deafness  so  proverbial  such  as  the  cat-head,  cat-fall,  cat-tail,  cat-hook, 
among  Chinese,  as  well  as  among  their  neigh-  cat-back,  etc.  The  lubber's- hole,  through 
bors,  the  Japanese,  who  indulge  in  similar  which  it  is  thought  derogatory  to  the  able  sea- 
harmful  treatment  of  the  ear.  The  shaving  man  to  pass,  is  in  French  '"  Truu  <U  Ckal." 
beingover,  thehair  isreplaited,  and  being  paid  Weak  lea  is  called  by  sailors  "  cat-l^p." 
a  few  cash,  oft  struts  (be  merry  little  barber  to  Freya,  the  Norse  goddess,  was  attended  by 
tell  his  last  good  story  to  some  one  else. — All  ctSi  >nd  thus  Friday,  her  day,  was  thought 
Ikt  Ytar  Round.  unlucky,  A  spectral  dog  "  shony"  is  said  to 
predict  a  storm  when  appearing  on  the  Comlih 
Cats  at  Sea,— Certain  animals  were  once  beach.  — i7«(fcrfi>rw'«. 
thought  to  provoke  storms  at  sea,  and  were 

thus  regarded  as  unlucky  by  seamen.     A  dead         Social  Position  of  Nihilists.— The  Nord- 

hare  on  board  ship  has  long  bcenihoughta  difUclu AllgtmHttZtitungViktagKtX^vniVa 

storm-bringer.     The  hare  is  unlucky  in  many  demonstrate    what,   indeed,   the  whole  world 

folk-lore  stories.  Many  people,  as  Lapps.  Finns,  already  believes,  that  Nihilism  is  not  a  product 

and  Chinese,  will  not  eal  it.     As  an  animal  of  the  lowest  and  poorest  class  of  society,  "It 

supposed  to  see  at  night,  it  was  connected  niih  has  not  sprung  from   the  Fourth  Class,"  says 

the  moon,  shining  by  night,  and  we  have  East-  thai  journal.  "  and  its  Iheories  find  no  accept- 

em  traditions  of  the  hare  in  the  moon      Hence  aoce   in  the  home  of  the  poor  man."     The 

it  is.  with  the  moon,  a  weather- maker.     The  stairment  is  followed  by  sutisiical  proofs,  one 

cat  was  still  more  widely  feared  as  a  storm-  specimen  of  which  suffices.     Among  the  198 

bringer.  and  !s  always  unlucky  on  board  ship,  persons  accused  of  complicity  in  ihe  Nihilist 

She   "carries   a   gale   in    her    tail,"    and   is  trials  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1877.  the  re»pecii« 

thought    particularly   to  provoke  a  storm  by  callings  of  social  claasificaiion  of  the  criminals 

playing  with  a  gown  or  apron,   tubbing  her  giood  as  follows :  S3  belonged  to  the  class  of 

lace,  licking  her  fur  the  wrong  way.  etc.     Pro-  nobles,  19  to  the  class  of  civil  officials,  33  to 

voking  a  cat  will  certainly  bring  a  gale,   in  the  clergy,  B  to  the  military,  ir  to  the  higher 

sailor  belief,   and   drowning  one  will  surely  mercantile  class,  33  to  the  burgher  class,  and 

raise  a  tempesL     Fielding,  in  a  voyage  to  Lis-  x^  to  the  peasant  farmers.    Thus  only  five  per- 

bon  (177s).  says,  "  The  kiiien  at  last  recov-  „ns  among  the  Nihilist  conspirators  could  be 

ered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  good  captain,  but  reckoned  as  genuinely  poor  men  of  the  artisan 

to  the  great  disappointment  of  some  of  the  q,  laboring  classes, 
sailors,  who  asserted  that  the  drowning  of  a 

cat  was  the  very  surest  way  of  raising  a  favor-  THE  DEAD. 

able  wind."     Flaws  on  the  surface  of  the 

lailor-lore  "cat's-paws."    There  is 
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a  Hungarian  proverb  that  a  cat  does  not  die  in  Thcr  have  foignl  our  chiiu  at  brine  foi  (nod  or  ill : 

water,  hence  its  paws  disturb  the  surface.     A  *"''  '''*"  'nTuible  h.ndi  ihoe  handi  yei  huU, 

larger  flurry  on  the  water  !s  a  "  cat-skin."     So  t'J^S^^^T^,  ^^^^^^, 

It  rams  cats  and  dogs,  and  the  stormy  north-  Moruliiy't  d«p  yearring  la  fulfiJ, 

west   wind   in   some  parts  of   England   is  the  Haih  growB  incoipoiaic  ihroufb  dim  time  uatold. 

"cai's-noae."     In  Chinese  lore  tigers  cause  vibntiom  iafiwi.  of  life  In  diMh. 

Storms,  and  the  Japanese  windgod  has  steel  Ai  ■  uar'i  inrelling  light  lurvj.^  i»  uarl 

daws  and  a  tigerish   countenance.     In   Ger-  ^  '"  ■"  '"''''  "■"  '""'  <li'>  obcn  we  *n 

many  there  is  a  proverb  that  »ny  one  making  a  IIj'  '".'  ?/  '''™  "'"'  '''"'  *'!'  ^""  "''■  '"«»»*', 

cat  his  enemy  will  be  attended  at  his  funeral  k^ZZ  X.  h.rif.^  -hi!h"wi''^^'ih 

by  rats  and  rain.     Cats  see  belter  at  night,  are 
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Sir  James  Paget  and  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Wilks  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 

in  the   December  number  of  this   Re-  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  his  paper  that 

Tiew,  accuse  the  opponents  of  vivisection  all  opponents  of  vivisection  base  their 

of  being  either  carried  away  by  an  iin~  opposition  on  the  assumption  that  phys- 

pulse  so  vehement  that  they  have  never  iological    experiments    on    animals    are 

been  able  to  form  a  careful  judgment  on  useless.     He  has  evidently  read  hardly 

the  subject,  or  of  having  formed  that  anything  that  has  been  written  on  the 

judgment  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  subject  except  on  his  own  side  of  the 

most   important   facts   of   the   case.     I  case.     A  very  fair  number  of  the  articles 

cannot  fairly  plead  guilty  to  either  of  in  favor  of  a  restriction  more  effective 

those  charges,  and  I  do  find  in  the  three  than  that  of  the  present  law  have,  I  am 

papers  published  in  the  last  number  of  sorry  to  say,  proceeded  from  my  own 

this  Review  the  strongest  evidence  that  pen.     I  am  sorry,  of  course,  only  be- 

the  eminent  men  who  wrote  them  have,  cause  the  subject  is  so  painful ;  and  I 

on  their  side,  completely   ignored   the  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  I  have  never 

main  facts  of  the  case  opposed  to  them,  believed  all  these  experiments  to  be  sci- 

Their  own  case,  of  course,  they  state  enti5cally,  or  even    medically,  useless, 

powerfully  enough,  and  I  do  not  at  all  That  they  have  often  been  misleading  no 

deny  its  superficial  plausibility,  but  they  great  physiologist  would  deny,  for  many 

are  at  least  as  careless  or  ignorant  of  the  of  them  admit  that  plenty  of  the  cxpen- 

oppoiite  side  of  the  question  as  even  the  ments  which    were  once  supposed    to 

most  passionate  of  their  antagonists  are  prove  a  particular   thesis,  have,   when 

of  the  scienti&c   side  of   the  question,  verified  by  repetition,  resulted  in^a  com- 
Nkw  Sbwm.— Vou  XXXV..  No.  3  ig  Dc  H^eJ  o/CicXiQlC 
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plete  change  of  view  ;  nor  is  it  any  dis-  amounts  to  that  in  numberless  cases  in 

credit  to  such  experiments,  considered  the  great  laboratories  of  Germany,   of 

merely  as  physical  experiments,  that  it  France,  of  Italy,  and  if  it  amounts  to 

should  be  so.     In  all  experimental  sci-  torture  only  in  comparatively  rare  cases 

ence  it  has  been  the  same.     Hasty  gen-  at  present  in  England — cases,  however, 

eralizations  have  been  made  which  have  more  numerous  than  the  great  medical 

not  been  justiAed  by  the  further  experi-  authorities   admit — this   is,    I    believe, 

ments  made  to  verify  or  to  disprove  the  solely  because  the  influence  of  public 

inferences  drawn    from    the  former   set  opinion  and  of  the  law  acting  together 

of  experiments.     Experimental  science  keep  the  practice  so  much  in  check ; 

necessarily  begins  by  groping  its  way,  and  yet   this   is   the  very  thing    com- 

and  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  plained  of  by  the  three  eminent  writers 

because  it  gropes  its  way  at  first  it  will  in  the  last  number,  that  owing  to  what 

never  find  it.     My  own  belief  is  that  they  deem  the  ignorant  outcry  of  the 

while  a  great  deal  of  credit  has  been  English  public,  and  the  Act  which  was 

taken  for  the  scientific  results  of  vivisec-  the  offspring  of  that  ignorant  outcry,  the 

tion  which  did  not  fairly  belong  to  it,  a  physiologists  cannot  fully    have    their 

sober  and  moderate  estimate,  such  as  way. 

that  made  by  Sir  James  Paget  in  his  pa-        What  Sir  James  Paget  argiies'is  this, 

per  of  last  month,  of  the  share  which  that  because  we  have  not  yet  done  away 

these  experiments  have  had  in  contribut-  with  a  number  of  very  cruel  amusements, 

ing  to  the  new  and  more  efficient  meth-  and  very  cruel  modes  of  killing  vermin, 

ods  of  treating  disease,  may  very  likely  and  certain  cruel  modes  of  preparing 

be  a  just  one ;  and  at  all  events  I  am  sheep  and  oxen  for  the  market,  there- 

quite  aware  that  a  great  surgeon  and  fore  it  is  most  inconsistent  to  forbid  ex- 

biologist  like   Sir  James  Paget,  whose  periments    which,   whether  they   inflict 

mind  is  too  judicial  to  ascribe  to  one  less,  or  equal,  or  more  pain  than  those 

source  of  new  knowledge  what  is  clearly  objectionable  practices,  are  at  all  events 

arrived  at  by  the  converging  lines  of  a  of  innnitely  greater  ultimate  value,  and 

great  many  different  methods  of  inquiry,  have  the  sanction  of  an  infinitely  higher 

is  a  far  better  judge  of  the  matter  than  a  purpose.     But  the  reply  is  very  simple, 

mere  layman  can  be.     But  I  do  hold  Though  I  am  no  vegetarian  (and,  if  I 

very  strongly  that  it  is  infinitely  better  were,  I  should  be  obliged  to  contemplate 

for  medical  science  to  lose  this  ad  van-  a  fat  more  effectual  extermination  of  the 

tage,  and  to  advance  more  slowly  with-  lower  races  of  animals  than  anyone  coa- 

out  it  on  its  intellectual  side,  than  to  soil  templates  now,  since  we  should  want  all 

itself  by  association  with  a  demoralizing  the  vegetable  food  they  eat,  and  could 

practice  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  not  spare  it  to  them,  if  they  were  not  to 

the  healing  art.     What  I  cannot  under-  form  any  part  of  our  food  themselves) — 

stand  at  all  is  Sir  James  Pagefs  easy  as-  still  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  all  cruel 

sumption  that  supposing  the  torture  of  modes  of  killing  animals  put  an  end  to. 

animals  to  have  had  a  substantial  share  I  quite   agree  with  Dr.  Wilks,  for    in- 

in  conducing  to  physiological  discovery,  stance,  that  if  one  or  two  human  beings 

and  better  surgical  or  medical  methods,  could  give  their  experience  of  the  tor- 

the  torture  of  animals  for  that  purpose  ture  ot  being  hunted,  as  the  man  who 

s  not  merely  lawful  but  positively  oblig-  had  to  run  for  his  life  in  the  Kranco- 

alory  on  physiologists,     I  use  the  word  German  war  did,   we  should  have  far 

torture  advisedly,   because  though  the  better  means  of  interpreting  the  shriek 

great  English  physiologists  are  very  shy  of  the  hare  or  the  rabbit,  as  it  feels  the 

of  the  word,  and  always  try  to  minimiite  dogs  upon  it,  than  we  have  now,  and 

the  pain  inflicted  as  much  as  they  can,  I  that  we  should  feel  as  much  ashamed  of 

amquitesure  that  in  averylargenumber  our  coursing  and  hunting  as  we  do  of 

of  cases — in  all  countries  where  vivisec-  cock-fighting  and  bull  or  bear  baiting, 

tion  is  made  as  free  as  Dr.  Wilks  and  While  I  have  been  writing  these  lines, 

Professor  Owen,  and  even   Sir  James,  the  agonizing  shrieks  of  some  rabbits 

wish  it  to  be  made  in  this  country — the  turned  out  of  a  sack  by  some  brutal  feU 

paiii  mflicted  does  amount  to  torture,  lows  in  the  neighborhood  to  be  torn  to 

and  torture  of  a  very  cruel  kind.     It  pieces  bj  their  dogs  have^been  ringing 
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in  my  ears,'  and  I  am  as  passionately  chance,  at  least,  of  aid  to  the  heating 

anxious  (o  put  down  such  "  sports"  as  I  art,  those  who  live  up  to  these  piinci- 

am  to  put  down  the  worst  vivisections,  pies  will  more  and  more  suppress  anjr 

But  what  our  physicians  and  biologists  such  disinchnation  to  inflict  pain  which 

entirely  decline  to  face  is  this :  What  they  may   find  still   lingering   in  their 

would  be  the  result  on  what  I  may  call  breasts,  and  will  sternly  set  themselves 

the  cruel  amusements,  the  popular  hunt-  to  do  their  duty,  be  the  horror  of  it  what 

ing,  and  coursing,  and  vermm-destroy-  It  may  ?     Now  the  question  I  want  10 

ing,  of  the  rise  of  a  new  scientific  class  press  on  the  medical  advocates  of  a  free 

of  physiologists,  protected  by  the  full  vivisection- table   is   this :   What  would 

sanction  of  the  State,  consisting  of  great  be  the  influence  of  their  free  vivisection 

and  distinguished  men,  pursuing  what  tables  on  the  more  thoughtless  and  bnital 

we  are  told  to  regard  as  the  noblest  pos-  parts  of   our  population  ?     Should  we 

sible  ends,  and  resulting  in  the  protract-  have  more  or  less  chance  of  getting  rid 

ed  torture  of  hundreds  of  cats  and  dogs  of  the  cruel  amusements,  and  the  cruel 

— many  of  them   decoyed  away   from  modes  of  destroying  vermin,  to  which 

their  owners  for   the  purposes   of  the  Sir   James   Paget   tefers,  after  we  had 

laboratory,  though  not  of  course  with  sanctioned  the  rise  of  a  great  profession, 

the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  distin-  not  of  healers  but  of  investigators,  free 

guished  men  who  intend  to  inflict  these  to  torture  the  animal  world  in  the  in- 

tortures  ?  We  must  of  course  expect  that  terests  of  science  as  they  would,  with- 

if  this  practice  is  to  receive  the  full  lib-  out  let  or  hindrance  from  the  law  ?    The 

erty  and  complete  sanction  which,  when  answer  is  pretty  plain.  Germany,  France, 

kept  in  the  hands  of  thoroughly  educat-  and   Italy  are   not  countries   in  which 

ed  men.  Dr.  Wilks  and  Professor  Owen  humanity  to  the  lower  animals  is  more 

claim  for  it,  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  the  common  than  it  is  in  England,  but  less  ; 

tame  goal  whither  the  other  great  nations  and  partly,  no  dou^t,  that  is  the  cause, 

which  sanction  the  practice  have  already  and  partly  also  the  result,  of  the  total 

arrived.     I   have  no  such   exception^  indifference  felt  to  the  hori'or  of  vivisec- 

estimate  of  the  tenderness  of  the  Eng-  tion.     This  condition  of  feeling  has  been 

lish  heart  that  I  should  expect  English  in  part  the  reason  why  there  has  been 

physiologists — once  secure  of  their  rights  no  revolt  against  the  practice  of  vivisec- 

in  the  matter,  and  strong  in  the  convic-  tion  in  these  countries ;  while,  on  the 

tioD  which,  I  am  sure,  is  perfectly  sin-  other  hand,  the  existence  of  this  scorn 

cere,  that  they  ought  to  inflict  these  cru-  for  sentimental  humanitarianism  among 

cities  in  the  cause  of  science — to  be  at  the  great  scientific  men  has  had  a  very 

all  more  strait-laced  on  the  subject  of  great  effect  in  intimidating  humane  peo- 

the  pain  they  inflict  than  are  their  breth-  pie  who  are  not  scientific  from  putting 

ren  of  the  other  Teutonic  or  of  the  Latin  in  their  protest  against  the  cruelty  in- 

laces.     What  Professor  Ludwig  has  done  flicted  in  the  name  of  science.     Surely 

at  Leipsic  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  it  is  obvious  enough    that   Sir  James 

Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  would  think  Paget's  argument  is  one  from  the  bad  to 

it  right  to  practise  here.     What  S.  Schiff  the  worse-     He  argues  that  because  we 

did  in  Florence  and  M.  Paul  Bert — now  are  so  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  our 

Minister  of  Education  and  Worship —  sports  and  modes  of  killing,  there  is 

used  to  do  in  Paris,  I  have  no  doubt  great  inconsistency  in  objecting  to  the 

that  Professor  Ray  Lankester  would  find  rise  of  a  regular  scientific  class  who  are 

plenty  of  good  reasons  for  doing  in  Lod-  to  set  an  example  of  indifference  to  the 

don.  Theieis  noguarantee  in  an  Anglo-  sufferings   of  the  lower    animals   when 

Saxon   race,  apart  from  principle  and  weighed  against  possible  benefits  to  hu- 

conviction,  for  any  exceptional  tender-  manity ;  and  this  is  to  argue  that  be- 

ness  of  treatment.  May  I  not  go  further  cause  many  of  us  are  cruel,  we  ought  to 

and  say  that  when  we  have  got  so  far  as  complete  and  round  off  the  picture  by 

this,  that  our  physiologists  assert  the  ab-  dignifying  cruelty  with   the  mantle  of 

solute  duty  of  following  out  any  invcsti-  science     I  maintain,  on  the  other  hand, 

gation,  however  keen  the  torture  it  may  that  you  cannot  take  a  step  so  certain  to 

involve,  which  promises  a  great  light  on  stimulate  the  thoughtless  cruelty  which 

scieniific  problems,  and  therefor:  I  great  still  giuvives  among  us,  as  to^sanction 
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the  deliberate  infliction  of  a  great  mass  purely  physical  investigations  ;    for  in 

ofthoughlfulcniclty, justiliedonlybylhe  the  highly    oiganized    beings   there  is 

prospect  of  ultimate  benefit  to  man  at  more  risk  oF  capricious  variations  due  to 

the  cost  of  untold  agonies  to  his  misera-  the  peculiarities  of  individual  conslilu- 

ble  fellow-creatuies.  tions,  and  unless  errors  of  tliis  kiod  can 

What  the  professional  biologists  seem  be  eliminated,  the  deductions  from  them 
wholly  to  forget  is  that  this  erection  of  may  be  entirely  vitiated,  and  may  prove 
the  physiological  method  into  a  great  in-  misleading  instead  of  trustworthy.  Not 
strument  of  inquiry  is  a  new  departure,  a  physiologist  of  them  all  has  been  found 
and  a  most  signi^cant  and  importaiit  to  condemn  Professor  Rutherford's  re- 
new departure,  among  us.  When  this  duplicated  series  of  severe  operations  on 
controversy  first  arose,  Professor  Ray  dogs  paralysed,  but  not  rendered  the 
Lankester,  a  most  distinguished  man  less  sensitive  to  pain,  by  curari,  experi- 
among  English  physiologists,  wrote  as  ments  avowedly  made  solely  to  test  the 
follows  to  a  weekly  journal :  effect  of  various  drugs  in  stimulating  the 

If  FroleMor  Scbiff  has  carefully  and  intelli-  secretion  of  bile.  Nor  can  any  one  who 
gcDiIy  experimented  wtth  the  dogs  intnisicd  to  maintains  the  principles  of  Sir  James 
him,  tliere  is  certainly  no  reason  to  reproach  Paget,  much  less  of  Dr.  Wilks  and  Pro- 
Urn  with  their  Urge  number.  [The  sUlement  f^^^^  Qj^^n  consistently  condemn  such 
?"(«s^rT  "^ora.>^w"e.T"-^  "' S  reduplicated  expen ments'  They  set  out 
fou  must  admit  Uiemore  of  it  the  better,  since  with  the  assumption  that  any  amount  Of 
it  is  very  cert^n  ibai  for  many  yearn  to  come  animal  pain  which  any  properly  educat- 
the  problems  of  physiology  demanding  expeti-  ^d  physiologist  is  willing  to  inflict  in  the 
r;™';jSrLo:tS':!fj;.SSr„t"'  ?■"»  °'  soiree  is  i«s.ifiabl.  a„d,hat 
It  must  rest  with  the  mdivioual  judg- 

I  have  heard  Professor  Ray  Lankester  ment  and  conscience  of  the  individual 
blamed  for  this  language  as  if  it  were  physiologist  to  decide  whether  the  play 
hasty  and  ill-considered  ;  but  it  seems  is  worth  the  candle  or  not ;  and  they 
to  me  that  whether  prudent  or  not  for  cannot  therefore  say  in  any  individual 
the  cause  he  had  at  heart,  it  was  at  any  case,  "  Clearly  this  man  has  gone  too 
rate  perfectly  candid,  and  a  thoroughly  far  ;  his  object  was  scientific  indeed,  but 
just  corollary  from  the  demands  which  trivial,  and  the  number  of  his  victims 
the  physiologists  then  put  forward  ;  nay,  was  too  great."  They  dare  not  say, 
that  the  tone  of  the  profession,  though  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther,"  without 
it  has  since  been  sedulously  reserved  as  laying  themselves  open  to  the  reply  that 
to  the  quantity  of  pain  it  may  be  neces-  they  had  already  conceded  the  scientific 
sary  to  inflict,  has  been  steadily  coming  judgment  of  the  individual  operator 
up  to  Professor  Ray  Lankestcr's  stand-  ought  to  be  the  sole  judge  there.  In- 
ard  in  the  attitude  it  has  assumed,  deed  if  we  are  to  look  at  physiology 
And  it  is  indeed  obvious  that  if  physiol-  solely  as  an  experimental  science,  and 
ogists  themselves  are  the  only  fit  judges  in  uo  other  light,  I  should  suppose 
of  the  pain  they  ought  to  inflict,  if  they  that  Professor  Lankester  is  right.  The 
are  nght  in  asserting,  as  all  those  who  more  of  wisely-adjusted  experiments 
have  considered  the  question,  and  who  you  perform  for  a  specific  end,  the  bet- 
take  this  side,  do  assert,  that  no  thor-  ter  will  be  your  progress  in  the  under^ 
oughly  educated  physiologist  should  standing  of  the  physiological  laws  in- 
shrink  from  performing  any  number  of  volved.  At  all  events,  we  know  as  a 
well-considered  experiments,  however  matter  of  fact  that  wherever  these  ex- 
full  of  torture  to  the  victims,  which  he  periments  are  pursued  without  restric- 
deems  essential  to  the  eliciting  of  any  tion,  the  more  numerous  grow  the  new 
important  truth,  then  there  can  be  no  problems  which  they  suggest,  whether 
escape  from  Professor  Ray  Lankester's  the  solutions  of  the  old  problems  fur- 
position.  In  investigations  of  this  sort  nished  by  them  be  satisfactory  or  other- 
a  large  enough  number  of  experiments  wise.  If  the  physiological  laboratory  is 
to  yield  a  safe  average  is  at  least  as  to  flourish  in  England  as  it  flourishes  in 
necessary,  probably  more  so,   than  in  (Jermany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  chances 

are  that  Professor  Lankester's  anticipa- 

*  Letter  to  the  ^eetatar,  Jannary  to,  1874.  tions   will   be   verified,  antj   that  "  the 
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problems  of  physiology  demanding  ex-  "  cruel    viviscctors"  whom     the    great 

penmentalsolution  will  increase  in  some-  physiologists  of  the  past  most  earnestly 

thing  like  geometncal  ratio  instead  of  denounced      At  the  time  (he  Commis- 

decreastng."     What   is  required,  then,  sion  on  Vivisection  was  sitting,  six  years 

by  the  physiologists  is  this,  that  while  ago,  no  expression  could  be  found  too 

endeavoring  to  put  down  all  the  cruel  strong  (or  the  cruelty  of   physiologists 

amusements,  and  to  substitute  for  the  like    Magendie.      The    late    Professor 

cruel  modes  of  terminating  life  the  most  Sharpey,  for  instance,  spoke  of  some  of 

speedy  and  painless  we   can  find,   we  Magendie's  experiments  as  exciting  "  a 

shall  at  the  same  time  sanction  the  un-  very  strong  feeling  of  abhorrence,  not  in 

restricted  growth  of  a  new  profession  of  the  public  mind  merely,  but  especially 

very   great    dignity    and    influence,   in  among  physiologists,"  and  he  charactei- 

which    animal    torture    when    weighed  ized  one  of  these  experiments  as  "  the 

i^ainsthumangainsofany  kind,  whether  famous,   it  ought  rather  to  have  been 

purely  inleltectual  or  directly  beneficial  called  the  infamous  experiment."     But 

to  the  bodily  health  and  life  of  men,  are  if  you  read  the  medical  journals  now, 

to   be   accounted   just  as  light   in   the  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  same  tone 

balance  as   the   individual  investigator  of  passionate  indignation  against  very 

chooses  to  consider  it.     Does  any  man  agonizing   experiments.      Compare   the 

in  his  senses  really  believe  that  such  a  Lancet  of  1875  with  the  Lancet  of   1881, 

revohition  as  this  can  be  effected  with-  and  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  wiih  the 

out  lowering    enormously  the  popular  extraordinary  change  of  tone,  the  disap- 

consideration  for  animal  suffering?    If  pearance  almost  of  the  apologetic  line  of 

it  is  to  be  a  final  answer  to  every  ques-  excuse  for  vivisection,  and  the  appeai- 

tion  as  to  the  "  why"  that  the  utility  of  ance  in  its  place  of  a  strongly  aggressive 

the  result  far  outweighs  the  mischief  of  scorn  for  the  humanitarians,  and  of  a 

inflicting  so  much  pain,  how  are  we  to  tone  of  assertion  for  the  absolute  right 

answer  the  brutal  wagoner  or  the  brutal  of  physiologists,  so  long  as  they  have 

rat-catcher  who  declares  that  as  it  is  es-  had  a  complete  education  on  these  mat- 

sential  for  the  duty  he  has  undertaken  ters,  to  do  what  they  wilt  in  the  cause  of 

to  obtain  a  certain  result  in  a  certain  science   without    being   called    upon    to 

time,  and  at  a  certain  cost,  the  end  must  icnde'r  an  account  to  any  one.     Even  in 

justify  the  means,  even  though  the  team  speaking  of  Magendie,  so  humane  and 

be  over-driven,  or  the  rats  poisoned  by  noble  a  thinker  as  Sir  James  Paget  now 

the  most  agonizing  of  all  poisons,  to  ob-  expresses  none  of  the  disgust  which  evi- 

tain  it  ?    You  cannot  by  any  possibility  dently  filled  the  late  Professor  Sharpey 

inaugurate    a  new  and    highly    distin-  at  the  mention   of  that   scientific  lor- 

guished    profession    of    persons   whose  mentor's  name.     I  was  extremely  struck 

business  it  is  known  to  be  to  inflict  on  by  the  sedulously  moderate  tone  of  this 

animals  any  amount  of  suffering  requi-  passage  : 

site  for  the  special  purpose  of  benefiting        i  think  it  probable  that  the  pain  inSicted  in 

men,   without  giving  a  new  impulse  to  such  experimems  as  I  saw  done  by  Magendie 

the   selfishness   of   men   in    every    other  was  grealenhan  that  caused  by  any  general ly 

grade  of  life,  and  postponing  indefinitely  Pf  ■"'"itted  «pori ;  it  was^  bad  as  ih«  I  saw 

?,.  -.  I  .  f    L     t  given  to  horses  m  a  buH-figlil,  or  which  I  sup- 

the  possible  acceptance  of  the  humaner  ^„d  ,„  ^^^  been  Riven  in  dog-fighting  Xt 

creed   to   which   the   Act  for  preventing  bear-baiting.     I  never  saw  anything  in  his  or 

cruelty    to   domestic     animals    gives    at  any  other  experiments  more  horrible  than  is 

once   public   expression   and  a  new  au-  shown  in  many  of  Snyder's  boar  bunts,  or  in 

thoritv  Landseer's      Death  of  the  Otter.  ' 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  observe        If    any  one  will    look    at    Professor 

that  since  this  subject  was  first  discussed  Sharpey's  account  of  the  "  infamous" 

among  us,  the  physiologists.have  caused  experiment  to  which  he  refers  (which, 

a  considerable  change  for  the  worse  in  however.  Sir  James  Paget,  perhaps,  may  , 

the  professional  estimates  formed  of  the  not  have   seen),   it   will   be  difHcult,  I 

anguish  inflicted  by  this  kind  of  experi-  think,  for  him  to  imagine  any  anguish 

ment— estimates  changed  for  the  worse  which   "sport,"   however  cruel,    could 

chiefly  in  this,  that  there  is  a  visible  ten-  inflict  that  could  come  near  it.     But  the 

dency  now  to  whitewash  even  those  most  fashion  nowadays — a  faahioiv-  paxUr,  J 
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think,  due  to  the  frequent  use  of  curari  Royal  Commission,  that  in  his  opinion 
in  all  experiments  in  which  ana:sthetics  the  domestic  animals  are  subject  to  the 
are  not  used,  a  poison  which,  by  para-  same  special  sensibility  of  ihe  nerves — 
lyzing  the  motor  nerves,  prevents  all  the  hypersesthesia,  the  doctors  call  it — to 
usual  signs  of  agony — is  to  speak  in  the  which  civilization  has  rendered  civilized 
most  minimizing  and  depreciating  tone  of  human  beings  liable, 
the  probable  amount  of  pain  suffered  by  I  may  be  asked  how /or  I  would  carry 
the  victims  of  physiological  experiment,  my  objection  to  the  infliction  of  pain 
the  contortions  of  whose  bodies  have  per-  upon  animals  for  the  sake  of  men.  And 
haps  all  been  stilled  by  a  poison  which,  I  think  the  question  a  most  reasonable 
in  Claude  Bernard's  opinion,  rather  in-  one.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  lay 
creased  than  diminished  the  suCFerings  down  some  principle  for  our  guidance  in 
under  the  knife.  It  is  to  me  perfectly  these  matters,  theie  is  nothing  but  be- 
clear  that  the  first  effect  of  the  new  wilderment  on  the  humanitarian  side  of 
movement  has  been,  by  familiarizing  the  question,  while  the  scientific  men 
men  with  the  subject,  to  diminish  in  a  have  the  advantage  of  consistency  in 
most  striking  degree  the  professional  ab-  claiming  to  inflict  any  pain  whatever  of 
horrence  of  even  the  cruelest  vivisec-  which  they  think  the  result  likely  to  yieM 
tions  ;  and  as  one  result  of  this,  though  a  decided  balance  of  good.  Vet  I  may 
no  doubt  a  result  produced  without  their  say  in  passing  that  even  they  cannot  per- 
otm  knowledge,  to  persuade  the  profes-  suade  men  to  take  much  account  of  the 
sional  apologists  for  the  practice  that  the  same  sort  of  calculation  of  the  amount 
actual  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  health  to  be  gained  or  life  to  be 
are  in  almost  all  cases  comparatively  tri-  saved,  where  the  set-off  on  the  other  side 
fling,  though  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  is  not  animal  suffering,  but  a  very  much 
any  one  were  to  propose  to  inflict  the  smaller  amount  of  human  liberty,  pleas- 
same  on  a  criminal  under  a  sentence  of  ure,  or  privilege  to  be  renounced  or  for- 
death,  humane  men  like  Sir  James  Paget,  bidden.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  all 
Professor  Owen,  and  Dr.  Wilks,  would  alcoholic  drinks,  except  as  a  drug  in  the 
be  utterly  scandalized  and  horrified.  If  pharmacopceia  of  the  medical  man, 
any. one  were  to  propose  to  them  to,  have  would  probably  save  a  hundred  limes  as 
all  the  murderers  under  sentence  of  death  many  lives,  and  a  thousand  times  as 
put  under  curaii,  and  their  bile-ducts  many  constitutions,  as  all  the  painful 
opened  by  a  surgical  operation  in  order  experiments  upon  animals  put  together  ; 
to  inject  various  drugs,  this  process,  yet  no  combination  of  doctors  will  ever 
with  frequent  leopenings  of  the  wound,  force  that  upon  us,  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
lasting  for  eight  hours  at  a  time,  and  the  right  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  do 
patients'  lungs  being  kept  all  the  time  so.  Again,  the  refusal  of  weak  nations 
artificially  in  motion  by  the  use  of  an  to  defend  themselves  against  their  ad- 
engine  in  order  to  prevent  their  death  versaries  would  probably  prevent  in- 
through  that  paralysis  of  the  lungs  which  finitely  more  cruel  deaths  and  crueler 
curari  causes,  not  only  would  these  gen-  wounds  than  all  the  tortures  inflicted  on 
tlemen  be  justly  indignant,  but  all  Eng-  animals  since  the  science  of  medicine 
land  would  expect,  and  rightly  expect,  had  its  rise  have  contributed  to  the  same 
the  humanest  of  our  professions  to  lead  result;  andyetmenarequitenght  in  not 
the  cry  against  a  cold-blooded  proposal,  saving  their  lives  and  their  constitutions 
The  criminal  himself  would  no  doubt  at  the  cost  of  their  liberty  and  their  oa- 
ask,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  tional  life.  I  believe  that  no  argument 
should  suffer  this  thing  ?"  and  the  in-  is  practically  weaker  with  men,  in  a  case 
quiry  would  be  most  pertinent.  For  where  moral  considerations  can  be 
vhen  this  treatment  is  inflicted  upon  a  ranged  on  the  other  side,  than  the  plea 
few  score  of  dogs,  and  we  indignantly  of  utility  to  health  and  life.  You  might 
.  denounce  it,  we  are  rebuked  by  this  most  prevent  numberless  and  complex  diseases 
humane  of  professions  for  our  grossly  by  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  men  and 
sentimental  and  injurious  comments,  women  of  unsound  constitutions,  but 
And  yet  Dr.  Anthony,  the  pupil  and  moral  considerations  will  not  allow  the 
dissector  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  assured  us  State  to  do  it.  Now  what  is  the  moral 
when  he  was  giving  his  evidence  to  the  consideration  which,  in  mjE  belief,  will 
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outweigh  all  the  pleas  of  the  vivisection-  happiness,  might  fairly  expect  of  beings 
ists,  and  prevent  mankind  from  accept-  of  much  greater  power,  but  of  common 
ing  their  estimate  of  the  question  at  is-  susceptibilities.  Small  pains,  ahd  suBer- 
sue  ?  I  believe  it  is  this — that  while  we  ings,  and  risks,  such  as  we  ourselves 
are  bound  to  keep  animal  /i/^  in  subor-  would  willingly  undergo  (were  our  lots 
dination  to  that  of  man,  we  are  also  as  simple  as  theirs,  and  were  there  none 
bound  to  kill  humanely  any  creatuies  dependent  upon  us)  for  the  sake  of 
whose  destruction  is  needful  for  our  life,  helping  those  above  us,  we  may  fairly 
and  regard  them  and  treat  them  as  Smti  require  of  the  creatures  beneath  us.  I, 
_/fi&  feiitnv-creaturet,  in  so  far  as  their  for  my  part,  have  always  thought  that 
nature  is  akin  to  ours,  and  to  associate  the  genuine  inoculations — the  only  really 
our  happiness  with  theirs.  We  are  in-  very  fruitful  experiments  among  those  of 
deed  bound  to  spare  them  just  as  much  recent  times — should  be  included  in  this 
as  we,  if  we  were  in  the  power  of  a  higher  class,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  they 
race  as  they  are  in  our  power,  should  ex-  are  knowii  to  involve  far  more  torture 
pect  to  be  spared  by  that  higher  race,  than  the  ordinary  diseases  to  which  ani- 
ourselves.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  all  mats  are  liable,  especially  as  these  inocu- 
those  sufferings  in  which  the  lower  ant-  lations  may  well  benefit  not  only  men 
mals  only  share  our  own  fate— as  the  but  the  verycreatureswhich  sufferthem. 
horse,  for  instance,  shares  the  liabilities  Indeed,  there  have  been  not  a  few  medi- 
of  his  rider  in  war,  or  in  dangerous  jour-  cal  men  who  have  tried  the  effect  of  such 
neys  ;  or  as  the  dog  shares  the  abbrevi-  inoculation  upon  themselves  ;  and  there 
tied  life  and  the  various  hardships  of  would  have  been  many  more  of  such  ex- 
the  St.  Bernard  monks  in  their  work  of  perimenters  were  qot  the  claims  of  kin- 
mercy  at  the  Swiss  hospice — are  per-  dred  among  men  so  much  more  urgent 
fectly  legitimate.  Such  sufferings  of  the  than  any  claims  ainong  the  lower  animals 
lower  races  tend  to  draw  them  closer  to  possibly  can  be.  But  directly  you  come 
us,  and  to  make  us  more  kindly  to  them  ;  to  the  point  where  no  man  would  will- 
and  therefore  sentimental  writings  about  ingly  undergo  the  torture  you  propose 
such  mild  discipline  as  that  of  the  whip  or  to  inflict,  and  where  any  man  who 
the  reins,  or  the  captivity  of  cage  birds,  proposed  to  inflict  it  on  another  human 
or  any  other  pains  which  mutatis  mu-  being,  even  though  he  were  a  condemned 
tandis  are  of  the  same  order  as  we  would  criminal,  would  be  thought  to  be  de- 
be  willingly  subjected  to  ourselves  by  a  grading  his  humanity  by  the  proposal — 
higher  race  for  the  sake  of  being  identi-  then  I  say  you  also  reach  the  point  where 
lied  with  the  life  and  aims  of  that  higher  to  inflict  it  upon  one  of  the  lower  creat- 
race,  sound  maudlin,  unmanly,  and  ab-  ures  for  the  sake  of  man,  is  utterly  de- 
surd.  Suffering  of  some  kind  is  the  fate  structive  of  the  true  tie  between  all  sen- 
of  all  mortal  beings  ;  and,  indeed,  the  silive  beings,  and  of  the  true  attitude 
sufferings  of  wild  animals  which  have  no  with  which  civilization  itself  requires 
association  with  man  are  probably  quite  that  we  should  regard  the  fellow-creat- 
as  severe,  and  not  nearly  so  ennobling,  ures  in  the  ranks  of  life  beneath  us. 
as  the  sufferings  of  domesticated  animals  Yet  I  tried  in  vain  in  the  Commis- 
when  humanely  trained  by  those  who  sion  on  Vivisection  to  get  any  physiolo- 
have  a  true  sympathy  for  them.  But  I  gist  to  put  limits  of  any  kind  to  the 
cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  we  can  agony  which  he  thought  it  right  to  inflict 
once  begin  to  treat  the  lower  races  of  for  what  he  called  "  a  sufficient  end."  * 

animals  as  destined  to  beneflt  us  chiefly    

by  their  agonies,  without  extinguishing  •  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  (qtustim  3750)  re- 
in ourselves  that  genuine  sympathy  pliei.  for  inst»nce,  ■'  My  principle  about  tibat 
which  our  common  nature  and  common  ^\  »"  "'•!"  <^5»..whawver  the  purpose  may 
.-I--I-.-  -I  -  J  J  be  for  which  puin  13  lafllccea.  is  simplv  tbii, 
susceptibilities  and  indeed,  as  many  that  the  questi^  of  right  and  wrx,ng  dependi 
men  now  hold,  our  common  origin,  upon  the  relation  between  the  purposes  o(  the 
ought  to  excite.  I  think  that  in  a  rough  experimcRI  and  the  pain  inflicted,  and  the  care 
way  we  may  put  ourselves  in  the  place  "''■'='>  '■  ^^^  ^t""  the  experiment  shall  be 
^t  Vk-  in_^.  .rr.;.«ni«  ■^■r.A  ,=L-  ■^\,Jt  «...  done  in  the  mosi  efficient  umnner.  If  the  pur- 
Of  the  lower  animals,  and  ask  what  we,  ;^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  experiment  is 
with  their  pams,  and  their  sensitiveness,  ^ade  in  the  most  Bltilful  way  in  which  it  can 
sod  their  prospects  of  life,  and  pain,  and  be  made,  and  if  good  care  u  uken  that  do  un- 
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Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  result  of  that  would,   I  believe,  be  so 

separate  the  lower  races  of  animals  so  disastrous  to  our  civilization,  that  we 

entirely  from  roan,  that  we  may  inflict  should  lose  infinitely  more  in  the  tone 

any  amount  of  anguish  upon  them  purely  and  character  of  our  humanity  than  we 

for  our  own  benefit — anguish  which  we  could  ever  gala  in  the  lives  we  might 

should  feel  it  utterly  atrocious  to  inflict  save,  or  the  limbs  we  might  heal,  or  the 

on  the  most  criminal  for  the  same  end —  diseases  we  might  cure,  by  the  knowl* 

we  sever  all  ties  of  sympathy  with  the  edge  derived  from  such  tortures  or  from 

lower  races  of  animals,  and  compel  our-  the  sanatory  resources  which  they  might 

selves  to  assume  towards  them  the  moral  reveal. — T^  Nineteenth  Century. 
attitude  of  selfish  tormentors.    And  the 
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Mk.  Morley's  long-expected  volumes  to  the  literature,  already  of  considerable 
are  the  last  and  most  important  addition  extent,  which  is  devoted,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  elucidating  the  life  and  work 
of  Cobdcn.  The  writings  and  speeches 
...  ,  u-  ..  i  J  ,.  ,  .  of  this  distinguished  public  man,  supple- 
hesiution  abom  that.  And  when  questioned  .ji_  fi  i-  i-  1  .-  '^'  , 
a.  to  a  case  in  which  an  eminent  chemist  had  ™^ted  by  the  biographical  notices  of 
abandoned  in  tbe  middle,  as  too  agonizing,  an  fnends  and  dlSCiples,  have  for  some  time 
experiment  on  the  effect  of  mineral  poisons,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Ihe  public  very 
Dr.  Sanderson  replied  that  while  he  declined  sufficient  material  for  estimating  his  char- 
to  iudee  this  particular  case,  ol  which  he  had  .„,„_  .  „„  j  „,.„k.,Ki..  •!.=  «c.;»,^.^  ».i,.» 
noVcial  knowledge."  I  think  that  a  man  after  ^^"^^  \  *"^  probably  the  estimate,  what- 
devising  a  method  which  he  believes  to  be  the  ever  it  may  have  been,  will  not  be 
best  method  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose,  changed  in  any  important  particular  by 
and  having  considered  the  pain  that  is  likely  to  the  information  contained  in  the  new 

Sj«SiSrsas';'i°r.f!?'tSi  i.i"g»pi>y..Ncv„Me,,  ,his  wo,i.  i. 

be  foolish  to  do  so-  (qmsiion  2754).  Now  let  '^  '">™  being  a  superfluous  addition  to 
me  just  gire  an  illustration  of  what  physiolo-  recent  history.  It  does  not  supply  US 
gists,  when  left  to  themselves,  as  our  biologists  indeed  with  the  same  kind  of  literary  en- 
wish  them  to  be  left  10  themselves,  reallycome  joyraent  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  pro- 
to.  This  IS  the  late  Claude  Bernard  s  own  de-  -j  j  r  u'  ■■  i  ■!  /it  1  .. 
scription  of  what  a  physiologist  is  and  ought  to  ^ «^«d  for  us  m  his  Life  of  Macaulay." 
be.  He  says  In  tbe  "  Introduction  to  the  ^Jof  Ought  we  tO  expect  It.  Cobden 
Study  ol  Experimental  Medicine."  p.  180:  does  not  furnish  any  material  for  a  biog- 
"  The  physiologist  is  no  ordinary  man.     He  is  rapher  like  that  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan 

'  "t^t'  I  Tl  rfi.")'!'""  H  ""?  "="""  y  ='"  has  made  such  admirable  use,  for  though 

Eorbed  by  a  scientific  idea.     He  does  not  hear  a     .■        1     .1.                    -.            j           1 

the  pain-wrung  cries  of  the  creatures.     He  is  eHective  both  as  a  wnter  and  speaker, 

blind  to  the  blood  which  Sows.    He  has  noth-  he  is  never  by  any  chance  brilliant.     Nor 

ing  before  his  eyes  but  his  idea,  and  organ-  again  need  any  One  seek  in  Cobden's  cor- 

isma   which  are  hiding  their  aecreu  from  him.  respondence    for   new    lights    upon    the 

which  he  means  to  discover.         And  this  is  .   '       ^            .         .■           P.-        '^ , 

what  Professor  Golti  thinks  it  right  to  do  in  the  character  and  motives  of  his  contempo- 

way  of  experiment:  "To  make  a  machine  raries.     Except  during  the  negotiations 

which  shall  inflict  needle-pricks   with   great  which  preceded  the  French  Treaty,  he 

force,  and  rapidly  repeated,  is  not  hard.     One  had  few  Opportunities  of  confidcnlial  in- 

tt^^  ''^tll^^.^'^t^^^\^  ^T^'  tercourse  with  Other  statesmen  and  party 

macRine.     Un  a  circular  plate  of  \  Im.  aiame-  ,,                  .,                                t_            r 

ter  I  fastened  fourteen  English  sewing-needles  leaders  ;  and  be  was  not  perhaps  of  a 

at  equal  distances.     I  also  made  a  larger  one  temperament  to  make  much  use  even  of 

of  a  im.  with  forty  needles.    If  this  instrument  the  opportunities  which  he  had  ;  SO  that 

be  applied  th.rtyor  forty  times,  changing  the  his  observations  On  individuals  or  par- 

place   of   the   needle   each   time,  to  the  same  .-        .          ^                  1      -ii     ..     .. 

skull,  you  may  be  sure  the  perfected  rind  of  ^'^^  ^^O  "O^  «  *  rule,  illustrate  any  pct- 

tbe  bead  is  quite  destroyed."    Page  134.  Pro-  son  s  character  but  his  own.     Neverthe- 

(essor  Golti  describes  in  detail  his  experiments  less,  in  spite  of  these  inevitable  deflcien- 

on  a  dog.  different  par«  of  whose  brain  were  cies   a  book  which  gives  us  Cobden's  po- 

subsequendy  blind  and  senseless.     He  killed  it  dressed  in  his  speeches  and  pamphlets, 

on  Febniary  3ist,  1881.  but  as  they  are  to  be  found  freely  ex- 
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pressed  in  his  familiar  correspondence  ing  out  his  purposes.     Office  might  too 

must  be  both  iipportant  and  interesting  easily  become  a  restraint ;  ^Parliament 

And  this  Mr.  Morley  has  certainly  pro-  could    not    be    more    than   a  superior 

Tided   for   us.     The  selections  from  a  "  stump"  from  which  the  favorite  opin- 

Toluminous  correspondence  seem  to  be  ion  might  be  advocated, 

ezcellenlly  made.     And  Mr.  Morley  has  Cobden  therefore  must  be  looked  on 

taken  care  that  his  own  opinions,  while  rather  as  a.  political  missionary  than  as  a 

sufficiently  enunciated,  shall  not  occupy  statesman,  as  an  agitator  rather  than  as 

an  unduly  large  share  of  space  1  a  reti-  an  administrator.     But  he  was,  for  the 

cence  for  which  his  readers  may  be  the  particular  objects  he  had  in  view,  and 

more  grateful,  since,  during  the  compo-  for  the  particular  audiences  he  had  to 

sition  of  his  work,  he  would  seem,  from  address,  the  most  effective  of  missioiia- 

his  occasional  utterances,  to  have  been  ries  and  the  greatest  of  agitators.     Mr. 

in  a  frame  of  mind  much  more  suited  to  Morley  puts  him  in  this  respect  second 

tfae  editor  of  a  party  newspaper  than  to  to  O'Connell,  but  in  truth  it  is  impossi- 

tbe  writer  of  an  impartial  history.  ble  to  draw  a  comparison  between  them. 

Cobden's  career,  if  interesting  for  no  O'Connell  would  have  been  as  powetless 

other  reason,  would  be  so  for  this,  that  among  the  middle  classes  of  Lancashire 

it  differs  in  outline — is   framed,   so   to  and  the  West  Riding  as  Cobden  would 

SpeaJc,  on  a  different  plan — from  that  of  have  been  among  the  excitable  peasantry 

erery  othe.r  man  who  has  risen  to  emi-  of  Ireland.     All  popular  audiences  are 

nence  in  English  political  life.     It  was  moved  more  through  their  feelings  than 

unusual  in   its  commencement,  in    its  their  reason.     But  an  English  multitude 

course,  and  in  its  culmination.     Most  differs  from  an  Irish  one  in  preferring 

men  desirous  of  a  share  in  the  direction  that  appeals   to  its  feelings  should  be 

(rf  public  affairs  regard  a  Parliamentary  made  in  the  form  of  argument ;  and  in  the 

seat  as  the  first,  and  a  certain  measure  art  of  making  such  appeals  Cobden  was 

of  Parliamentary  success  as  the  second,  8  master  who  has  never  been  surpassed. 

requisite  for  giving  practical  effect  to  The   most    superficially  striking  fact 

their  political  creed  ;  while  they  look  to  about  this  career  of  political  propagan- 

office  as  the  most  effective  instrument  dism  is  the  very  different  measure  of  suc- 

for  turning  the  power  which  they  may  cess  which  it  met  with  in  its  first  and  in 

so  obtain  to  the  best  account.  its  second  part.     It  is  not  too  much  per- 

If  this  be  the  normal  course  of  an  haps  to  say  that  the  Cobden  of  1850-60 
English  statesman,  Cobden's  course  was  owed  the  greater  part  of  his  authority  in 
abnormal  in  every  particular.  His  po-  the  national  councils  to  the  reputation 
litical  importance  depended  upon  causes  acquired  by  the  Cobden  of  1841-46. 
among  which  position  in  the  House  of  Men  listened  with  respect  to  the  untiring 
Commons  was  the  smallest.  The  most  advocate  of  peace  and  disarmament  be- 
triumphant  moment  of  his  public  life —  cause  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  so 
the  day  on  which  the  bill  repealing  the  effectually  preached  against  "monopo- 
corn  laws  received  the  royal  assent — oc-  lies."  But  they  listened  without  con- 
curred before  he  had  sat  through  a  whole  viction,  and  he  preached  without  suc- 
Parliament ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  cess.  In  1845  Sir  Louis  Malet  is  able  to 
it  would  have  occurred  a  day  later,  or  if  describe  him,  not  very  accurately  in- 
he  would  have  had  a  title  to  a  smaller  deed,  but  without  any  glaring  absurdity, 
■hare  in  the  result,  had  he  never  been  a  as  the  "  tribune  of  the  people."  Ten 
member  of  Parliament  at  all.  Similar  years  had  not  elapsed  before  he  sank 
observations,  though  with  considerable  from  being  the  tribune  of  the  people  to 
qoal ideation,  might  be  made  respecting  being  the  unpopular  adherent  of  a  small 
his  career  generally.  Throughout  his  and  powerless  sect,  wholly  unable  to  in- 
life  he  was  always  more  concerned  in  fluence  the  course  of  events,  and  scarce- 
advancing  some  special  object  or  in  en-  ly  able  to  obtain  a  hearing  except  in 
forcing  some  single  idea  than  in  taking  a  the  House  of  Commons,  an  assembly 
varied  part  in  the  complex  business  of  which  Cobden  elsewhere  declares  to  be 
fpjvemment ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  "  packed  "  in  the  interests  of  that  class 
be  did  not  regard  either  Parliament  or  whom  he  regarded  it  as  his  special  mis- 
office  as  essential  instruments  for  carry-  sion  to  oppose. 
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This  striking  change,  which  reached  its  the  people  bum  them  in  effigy  ?    It  is  a 

dramatic  climax  in  1857,  when  the  so-calU  sign  and  measure  of  thepxtent  to  which 

ed  Manchester  School  was  for  an  instant  they  are  ahead  of  the  public  opinion  of 

deprived  of  political  existence,  deserves  their  time. 

explanation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  The  people's  voice  is  odd. 
general  arguments  in  favor  of  peace  and  '  It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  of  God, 
disarmament  were  either  more  difficult  With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Bright,  it  ap- 
to  understand  or  appealed  to  feebler  mo-  pears  to  me  that  the  principal  causes  of 
lives  than  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  profound  divergence  between  the 
cheap  bread.  Both  the  one  and  the  general  feeling  and  the  opinions  of  Cob- 
other  were  primarily  (I  do  not  say  exclu-  den  and  his  colleagues  during  the  last 
sively)  directed  to  plain  and  obvious  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  as  well  as  of 
feelings  of  self-interest — a  mode  of  per-  many  of  the  least  estimable  characteris- 
suasion  of  which  Cobden  always  had  the  tics  of  their  political  creed,  are  to  be 
highest  opinion.*  Neither  is  it  the  fact  found  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
that  the  advocates  showed  less  zeal  and  period  in  which  they  began  their  public 
less  courage  on  the  second  occasion  than  life — conditions  which,  themselves  tran- 
on  the  first ;  for  the  zeal  of  the  "  Peace  sient  and  exceptional,  have  yet  pro- 
Party"  was  great,  and  their  courage  be-  foundly  and  permanently  affected  the 
yond  all  praise.  Nor  yet  can  it  be  al-  course  of  English  politics. 
leged  that  their  criticism  on  the  prevail*  In  ordinary  times  and  under  ordinary 
ing  policy  was  right  between  1840  and  circumstances  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
1850,  and  wholly  wrong  between  1850  line  of  political  "cleavage"  should  in 
and  1S60,  since  few  will,  I  suppose,  be  any  way  coincide  with  the  difference  be- 
found  prepared  to  defend  in  its  entirety  tween  the  manufacturing  and  the  agri- 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Liberal  and  cultural  interest.  The  fact  that  one 
Coalition  Ministries  during  those  years,  man  has  his  property  invested  in  land 

Mr.  Bright  in  1857,  when  his  party  and  farm-buildings,  and  another  in  plant 
collapsed,  offered  an  explanation— in-  and  machinery,  does  not  in  the  nature 
deed,  two  explanations— of  the  problem,  of  things  supply  a  sufficient  reason  for 
The  first  t  he  saw  in  the  "  ignorance,  their  belonging  to  different  political  par- 
scurrility,  selfishness,  ingratitude,  and  ties.  The  period,  however,  when  Cob- 
all  the  unpleasant  qualities  that  every  den  first  took  interest  in  public  affairs, 
honest  politician  must  meet  with"  when  was  in  this  respect  not  ordinary.  The 
he  "  does  his  duty;"  while  the  second  very  imperfect  representation  of  the 
is  given  in  the  following  sentence,  which  great  manufacturing  centres,  which  it 
I  extract  from  a  letter  to  Cobden  of  that  was  the  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  merit 
date  :t  "  In  the  sudden  break-up  of  '  the  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  to  have  remedied, 
school '  of  which  we  have  been  the  chief  left  a  certain  soreness  even  after  it  had 
professors,  we  may  Icam  how  far  we  disappeared.  When  to  the  memory  of 
have  been,  and  are,  ahead  of  the  public  this  former  grievance  was  added  the  con- 
opinion  of  our  time.  We  purpose  not  to  sciousness  of  an  existing  wrong — wheo 
make  a  trade  of  politics  ;"  and  so  on.  it  was  shown  that  in  the  interests  of  the 

Some  less  simple  explanation,  how  class  who  had  too  long  retained  an  un- 
ever,  seems  to  be  required  than  that  Mr.  due  share  of  political  power,  laws  were 
Bright  was  honest  and  enlightened,  while  in  force  which  favored  their  material 
other  people  were  "  ignorant,  scurrilous,  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  those  very 
selfish,  and  ungrateful."  Radical  poli-  persons  who  had  just  beeif  admitted  to  ■ 
ticians,  following  this  example,  need  full  share  of  Parliamentary  influence — it 
never  find  any  difficulty  in  placing  their  is  evident  that  the  conditions  existed  un- 
conduct  in  an  interesting  light,  whatever  der  which  ordinary  party  warfare  might 
view  the  public  may  happen  to  take  of  be  complicated  by  a  struggle  between  the 
it.  Are  they  the  popular  favorites  ?  manufacturers  and  agriculturists,  or,  as 
Then  are  they  the  representatives,  the  Cobden  chose  to  put  it,  between  the 
tribunes,  of  the  people,  and  speak  al-  middle  classes  and  the  aristocracy, 
most  with  the  voice  of  inspiration.  Does  These  were  facts  which  the  philosophic 
Radicals  (who  to  a  certain  extent  pre- 

*  VoL  it.  p.  ii;.             t  VoL  II.  p.  194.  pared  the  way  for  their  more  robust 
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brethren  of  the  Manchester  School)  were  most  contemptible,  motives  by  which 
perfectly  ready  to  demonstrate.  Their  the  history  of  nations  is  influenced, 
politics  made  them  dislike  the  landlords,  They  were,  perhaps,  the  real  causes  of 
their  political  economy  made  them  dis-  the  un-English  character  which  Mr.  Dis- 
like the  com  laws,  and  they  were  ready  raeli  attributed  to  the  statesmanship  of 
to  supply  any  amount  of  abstract  rea-  himself  and  his  friends,  and  which  Mr. 
soning  in  favor  of  a  policy  which  might  Bright,  while  he  confessed  to  it,  charac- 
impoverish  the  one  by  destroying  the  teristically  claimed  as  an  indication  of 
other.  Abstract  reasoning,  however,  their  superior  honesty  and  public  spirit. 
though  not  to  be  despised  as  an  ally,  is  Those  who  are  desirous  to  observe 
by  itself  the  feeblest  of  political  forces,  how  these  causes  conspired  together  to 
If  protection  had  embraced  the  whole  warp  Cobden's  political  speculations, 
circle  of  our  industries,  or  if  it  had  been  may  note  his  theory  of  "  the  aristocra- 
used  to  keep  up  the  price  of  anything  cy,"  a  theory  almost  as  important  in  his 
but  the  necessaries  of  life,  fragments  of  political  system  as  is  the  law  of  gravita- 
it  might  have  survived  to  this  day,  in  tion  in  astronomy.  Mr.  Morley  appears 
spile  of  all  the  demonstrations  in  the  entirely  to  share  his  hero's  views  on 
world.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  this  subject,  and  bis  two  volumes 
great  change  of  our  fiscal  system  in  the  throughout  presuppose  a  version  of  the 
direction  of  free  trade  had  already  begun  dramaof  English  history,  according  to 
in  the  pre-reform  period  under  Lord  which  a  selfish,  unscrupulous,  and  feudal 
Liverpool,  and  had  nal  begun  with  ag-  aristocracy  figures  sometimes  as  the  vil- 
riculture.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  lain  and  sometimes  as  the  fool  of  the 
that  the  manufacturers  should  ask  why  piece,  alternately  coercing,  robbing,  and 
Parliament  in  dealing  with  the  articles  corrupting  a  weak  but  estimable  middle 
they  produced  should  legislate  in  favor  class.  "Selfish,"  "insolent,"  "  cor- 
of  the  consumer,  while  in  dealing  with  rupt,"  "depraved,"  "prejudiced," 
the  articles  they  consumed  it  should  leg-  "  stupid,"  "virulent,"  "  unscrupu- 
islate  in  favor  of  the  producer ;  and  this  lous,"  "  hypocritical,"  "  unprincipled," 
question,  though  not  more  difficult  to  are  some  of  the  expressions  Mr.  Morley 
answer,  became  much  more  difficult  to  is  impelled  to  employ,  in  order  to  do 
ignore  when  commerce  was  declining,  justice  to  his  own  and  his  friend's  views 
poor  rates  rising,  and  wheat  cost  seven-  of  landlords  and  aristocrats,  protection- 
ty-seven  shillings  a  quarter.  ist  or  otherwise  ;  and  though  Cobden  is 
The  interest  of  all  this,  so  far  as  Cob-  more  moderate  in  his  language,  he  is 
den  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in-  scarcely  more  reasonable  m  his  opin- 
stead  of  entering  into  political  life  merely  ions.  We  ate  n^ot,  it  must  be  remem- 
as  a  member  of  one  of  the  two  great  po-  bered,  dealing  now  with  the  rhetorical 
litical  parties,  he  entered  it  to  Rght  a  devices — the  "  violations  of  good  taste 
manufacturer's,  01  as  he  called  it,  amid-  and  kind  feeling"— which  Cobden  said* 
die-class  battle,  against^  "  aristocratic  he  found  necessary  in  order  that  audi- 
monopolists, "  with  arguments  drawn  ences  which  declined  to  come  merely  to 
from  an  abstract  science.  All  these  be  instructed  might  be  "  excited,  flat- 
three  circumstances  modified  profoundly,  tered,  and  pleased;"  nor  yet  with  the 
and,  as  I  think,  perniciously,  the  whole  outbursts  of  that  irritable  intolerance, 
course  of  his  public  life.  They  fostered  which,  as  displayed  by  Mr.  Bright,  so 
the  habit  of  regarding  all  political  con-  strangely  remind  Mr.  Morieyf  of  the 
troversies  ai  controversies  between  "wrath  of  an  ancient  prophet."  We 
classes ;  so  that  (among  other  evil  are  concerned  with  a  theory  which  was 
effects)  to  all  the  bitterness  which  arises  gravely  held  by  the  leaders  of  the 
from  political  disagreement  was  added  "  Manchester  School,"  which  modified 
all  the  bitterness  which  arises  from  real  all  their  political  judgments,  and  sup- 
er imaginary  social  divisions.  They  in-  plied  them  with  a  key  lo  all  the  myste- 
duced  him  to  rate  too  highly  the  impor-  ries  of  contemporary  politics.  Accord- 
tance  of  purely  economic  considerations  ing  to  this,  the  population  of  England 
in  deciding  questions  of  general  policy,  may  be  divided,   not  only  socially  but 

and  to  misinterpret  or  ignore  some  of 

the  most  powerful,  and  by  no  means  the       *  Vol.  I.  p.  194.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  307. 
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for  all  political  purposes,    into    three  landlords,  it  was  also  true  that  their  in- 

classes  —  upper,    middle,    and    lower,  terests  were  involved  in  maintaining  the 

The  interests  of  the  middle  and  lower  protective  system,  while  the  interests  of 

classes  are  identical,  and  are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  the  community  lay  on 

the  inlerests  of  the  upper  class.     Never-  the  whole  in  its  abolition.     Here,  if  any- 

theless  it  is  the  upper  class  which  gov-  where,  might  seem  to  exist  a  state  of 

ems  the  country.     It  refuses  to  admit  things  which  would  justify  the  epithets 

any  members  of  the  other  classes  to  a  of  which   I  gave  above  an    imperfect 

share  in  the  direction  of  affairs.     It  likes  though  sufficient  catalogue, 
large  armaments,  because  they  support        In  truth,  however,  a  sober  examina- 

the  younger  children  of  landlords.     It  tion  of  the  facts  of  English  politics,  be- 

likes  war,    because  war  justifies   large  tween  the  formatioD  of  the  League  and 

armaments.     It  likes  an  active  foreign  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  is  quite 

policy,  because  that  always  conduces  to  sufficient  to  show  that  the  government 

war.     Its  very  existence  is  a  standing  of  England  was  not  then  any  more  than 

violation  of  the  principles  of  political  at  previous  periods  of  our  history  aiisto- 

economy.      This   singular    theory    was  cratic  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term, 

probably  derived  in  part  from  the  doc-  and  that  the  class  whom  Cobden  chose 

trinairc  school  of  political  economists,  to  describe  as  the  aristocracy  were  not 

who  having  divided  the  produce  of  agri-  open   to   the  charges  of    unscrupulous 

culture  into  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  and  selfishness  which  it  pleased  him  and  his 

having  asserted,  truly  enough,  that  rent  school  frequently  to  bring  against  them, 
as  defined  by  them  was  not  earned  either        It  is  absurd  to  ascribe  corrupt  motives 

by  labor  or  abstinence,  were  apt  to  re-  to  large  bodies  of  men  merely  because 

gard  its  existence  as  an  economic  acci-  the  economic  theories  they  adopt  are  in 

dent,  unfortunately  taken  advantage  of  accordance    with    their    own   interests, 

by  a  small  and  not  very  useful  portion  No  one  doubts  the  purity  of  Cobden's 

of  the  community.     It  is  evident,  also,  motives  in  promoting  the  corn  law  agita- 

that  Cobden's    views  on   this    subject  tion.     Yet   Cobden   not  only   believed 

were    largely    influenced    by    his    own  that  the  profits  of  his  ordinary  business 

strong  class  feeling.     He  chose  to  re-  would    be   greatly    augmented    by   the 

gard   the   manufacturers  as  a    distinct  change  he  advocated,  but  went  out  of  his 

order  "  in  the  State,  and  he  chose  to  way  to  speculate  in  town  land,  on  the 
regard  "the  aristocracy"  as  another  ground  that  its  value  must  rise  as  soon 
and  rival  "  order."  One  of  his  early  as-  as  the  tax  on  bread  was  abolished.  It 
pirations*  was  to  see  the  commercial  may  be  said  that  the  motives  of  the  Pro- 
classes  "become  the  De  Medicis,  Fug-  tectionists  are  liable  to  suspicion  because 
gers,  and  De  Witts  of  England,  instead  their  theories  were  not  only  favorable  to 
of  glorying  in  being  the  toadies  of  a  themselves,  but  were  manifestly  false, 
clodpole  aristocracy  only  less  enlight-  But  at  this  moment  the  vast  majority  of 
ened  than  themselves."  And  many  the  civilized  world  advocate  false  eco- 
years  later  he  expressed,  in  not  less  pol*  nomic  theories  ;  and  of  that  majority,  the 
ished  language,  vehement  indignation  great  majority  imagine  those  theories  to 
against  the  manufacturers  of  Manches-  be  to  their  own  advantage.  The  civil- 
ler,  who  declined  to  be  represented  by  ized  world  may  possibly  be  foolish  ;  but 
so  valiant  a  defender  of  their  "  order"  not,  surely,  unscrupulous  and  hypocrid- 
as  Mr.  John  Bright,  f  cal.     Why  are  the  English  landlords  of 

The  principal  cause,  however,  of  Cob-  r845  to  bedescribed  in  harsher  language 
den's  "class  theory"  of  English  poli-  than  the  English  manufacturers  of  183 1, 
tics  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  or  the  French,  American,  (ierman,  Rus- 
corn-law  controversy — and  at  first  sight  sian,  Canadian,  and  Australian  maoufac- 
t he  circumstances  of  this  struggle  might  turers  of  1881  ?  Their  error  may  be  a 
seem  to  supply  not  only  a  sufficient  mo*  proof  of  stupidity,  but  if  it  he,  the  stu- 
tive,  but  an  adequate  justification  of  it.  pidity  is  too  general  to  excite  either  sur- 
For  while  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  prise  or  indignation, 
the  leaders  of  the  Protectionists  were  In  truth,  however,  it  was  hardly  open 
to  Cobden  to  charge  the  ProtectionisU 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  194.  t  Vol.  11.  p.  197.  with  stupidity.     Though  nQt,  so  far  as 
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appears,  a  very  profound  political  econ-     ing  in  numbers,  entirely  of  one  mind, 

omist  himself,  he  was  of  opinion  that  undisturbed  by  any  knowledge  of  the 

political  economy  was  more  difficult  of  "exact  sciences,"   and  determined  by 

comprehension  than  any  of  the  "  exact  hard  necessity  to  fight  to  the  last.     Mow, 

sciences."     Whith  of  the  exact  sciences  and  at  what  cost,  would   the  struggle 

he  had  mastered  (unless  phrenology  be  have  ended  ? 

one),  Mr.  Morley  does  not,  so  far  as  I  In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  be 
recollect,  inform  us.  But  at  all  events  doubted  that  the  Protectionist  landlords, 
the  majority  of  mankind  cannot  be  ex-  so  far  from  fighting,  as  Cobden  would 
pected  to  understand  the  exact  sciences,  say,  solely  for  their  "  order,"  represenl- 
and  are  not  to  be  described  as  selfishly  ed  the  middle  classes  of  the  counties  as 
foolish  when  they  fail  to  do  so,  faithfully  as  did  Cobden  and  the  leaders 
;,  But  Cobden  committed  a  much  more  of  the  League  the  middle  classes  of  the 
serious  error  than  that  of  merely  mis-  towns.  That  the  landlords  have  ever  in 
judging  the  motives  of  his  political  op-  English  history  constituted,  in  any  accu- 
ponents  —  he  misjudged  their  political  rate  s'ense  of  tlie  term,  a  political  aristoc- 
position.  When  he  represented  the  racy,  is  indeed  a  pure  illusion.  An  aris- 
com  laws  as  examples  of  the  pernicious  tocracy  is  a  class  which  governs  inde- 
dass  legislation,  which,  together  with  pendently  of,  and  if  need  be  in  opposi- 
wars  and  armaments,  we  owed  to  the  tion  to,  public  opinion.  There  has 
fact  that  we  have  long  been  governed  by  never  been  any  such  government  in  this 
a  "feudal  aristocracy,"  he  used  Ian-  country.  It  is  not  of  course  denied 
guage  admirably  suited  indeed  to  further  that  in  England  the  owners  of  the  soil 
his  agitation,  but  not  at  all  fitted  to  en-  have  been  a  powerful  body  ;  nor  should 
courage,  either  in  himself  or  his  hearers,  I  dispute  the  fact  that  the  same  public 
a  true  perception  of  the  facts.  opinion  from  which,  in  the  main,  they 
In  the  first  place  it  is  as  certain  as  derived  their  power  may  possibly  have 
anything  in  hypothetical  history  can  be,  in  some  cases  permitted  it  to  be  used, 
that  corn  laws  would  have  existed  in  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for  pur- 
England,  however  property  in  land  had  poses  more  to  their  advantage  than  to 
happened  to  be  distributed.  If  the  soil  that  of  the  community  at  large.  It  can 
had  been  owned  in  small  lots,  protection  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  government 
would  have  been  demanded,  and  given,  which  does  not  occasionally  sacrifice  a 
as  surely  as  it  was  under  the  actual  cir-  general  advantage  feebly  coveted  to  the 
cumstances  ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  wishes  of  a  class  powerfully  expressed, 
removed  so  easily.  Cobden  shared  to  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  But  this  dis- 
the  full  the  dislike  of  his  school  to  large  ease  is  incident  to  all  forms  of  govern- 
landed  properties.  In  this  he  was  un-  ment  by  public  opinion.  Whatever  the 
grateful.  It  was  the  existence  of  large  nominal  form  of  such  government  may 
landed  properties  that  insured  and  accel-  be,  whether  it  be  called  republican  or 
erated  the  great  triumph  of  his  life,  monarchical,  whether  it  has  a  less  or  a 
Does  any  one  imagine  that  any  important  more  restricted  suffrage,  there  will  al- 
minority  of  a  peasant  proprietary  would  ways  be  classes  in  it  whose  members 
have  been  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  havegrealer  power  than  any  equal  num- 
free  trade  ?  Or  that  any  minority  at  all  ber  of  its  other  citizens  taken  at  random, 
would  have  supported  a  bill  calculated  These  classes  .may  consist  of  landowners 
to  reduce  them  by  thousands  to  beggary  or  millowners,  journalists  or  wirepullers, 
and  ruin  ?  Owing  to  the  existence  of  a  Their  power  may  be  exercised  on  the 
"feudal  aristocracy,"  those  most  per-  whole  for  good,  or  on  the  whole  for  evil, 
manently,  if  not  most  deeply,  interested  It  may  arise  from  temporary  or  from  en- 
in  the  continuance  of  a  tax  on  bread  during  causes.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
were  few;  they  were  not  united;  and  historical  accident,  by  intrigue,  by  merit, 
the  question  to  them  was  not  one'of  life  by  utility  to  a  faction  or  obsequiousness 
and  death.  Had  the  soil  been  parcelled  to  a  mob.  But  however  it  be  required, 
out  among  small  owners,  all  these  condi-  or  however  it  be  used,  it  is  certain  to 
tions  would  have  been  reversed.  The  exist.  Itmust  be  observed,  indeed,  that 
country  would  have  been  arrayed  against  this  class  power  is  of  very  different 
the  towns,  powerful,  perhaps  overwhelm-  kinds.     It  may  belong  to  a  class  in  its 
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corporate  capacity,  acting  as  a  united  the  Whig  chiefs,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
body.  Such  is  the  power  of  a  railway  candidly  whether  the  country  at  large  is 
"  interest"  or  of  the  "  Irish  vote."  It  in  favor  of  any  other  policy  than  that 
may  belong  to  a  class  because  the  indi-  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  aristoc- 
viduals  composing  that  class,  or  many  of  racy.  Whig  and  Tory,  for  the  last  cen- 
them,  are  possessed  of  special  sources  of  tury  and  a  half."  Yet  when  the  crash 
influence,  as,  for  example,  editors  of  came  in  1857,  the  scarcely  learned  truth 
newspapers  or  large  employers  of  labor  ;  is  forgotten.  Cobden  cannot  believe 
or  it  may  belong  to  a  class  because  its  that  the  middle  classes  and"  the  aristoc- 
members  are,  for  some  reason  or  other,  racy"  could  honestly  agree  to  differ  with 
largely  chosen  as  the  exponents  of  pub-  him.  Some  other  explanation  had  to  be 
lie  opinion,  or  of  some  important  sec-  sought  for  the  total  collapse  of  the  Man- 
tion  of  public  opinion,  Cobden  too  chester  School.  Mr.  Bright,  as  we  have 
often  forgot  the  extent  to  which  the  class  seen,  was  rather  inclined  to  find  the  ex- 
whom  he  chose  to  describe  as  "  the  aris-  .ptanation  in  his  own  superiority.  Cob- 
tocracy"  obtained  their  power  in  this  den,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  it  id  the 
third  or  derivative  manner.  He  was  by  degradation  of  the  class  in  whom  he  had 
this  initial  mistake  constantly  led  into  been  accustomed  to  put  his  trust, 
errors  of  judgment  regarding  the  nature  Prompted  by  the  same  spirit  of  enlight- 
of  the  political  forces  with  which  he  had  ened  charity  which  suggested  the  state- 
to  deal.  During  the  continuance  of  the  ment  *  that  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 
com  law  controversy  this  vi^as  of  small  unnecessary  wars  could  not  be  avoided, 
moment.  It  added  greatly  to  the  force  because  without  the  expenditure  on 
add  point  of  his  rhetoric  to  represent  the  "wars  and  armaments"  the  "  aristoc- 
hated  "  monopoly"  as  imposed  by  the  racy  could  not  endure,"  f  he  suggests  a 
power,  and  retained  in  the  interests,  of  not  less  wicked  but  even  more  contempt* 
a  small  selfish  and  wealthy  minority,  and  ible  reason  for  the  adherence  of  the 
the  opinion,  though  absurd,  led  to  no  "middle  classes"  to  the  policy  of  the 
practical  inconveniences.  But  when  "upper."  As  the  latter  ate,  according 
this  question  was  disposed  of,  his  theory  to  Cobden's  theory,  influenced  by  greed 
led  him  sometimes  into  strange  mistakes,  of  money,  so  the  former  are  influenced 
In  1848  he  feared  a  war  with  France*  by  subservience  to  rank,  Themanufac^ 
owing  to  the  "natural  repugnance  on  turers  of  Manchester  who  presumed  to 
the  part  of  our  Government,  composed  as 
it  is  entirely  of  the  aristocracy^  to  go  on 

cordially  with  a  republic."     In  the  next  *  Vol  il.  p.  361  (ropecting  the  China  Wu 

year  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr.  Bright,!  °'  '^^)- 

"  1  wish  to  abate  the  power  of  the  aris-  ^  '"  "ference  to  this  favonic  a«u»ation  o( 

tocracy  in  their  strongholds.  ^  Our  ene-  ^^Stii^rSo^ha^V.  MoTy  '^t^itl 

my   IS   subtle   and  powerful,      etc.      By  \\.  p.  444)  that  in  1864  '•  Ihe  supreme  control 

1852,  however,  A  propos   of    the   Militia  of  peace  and  war  was  finally  taken  out  of  the 

Bill,  he  began  somewhat  more  cleariy  to  "i^nJ*  "'  the  old  territorial  oligarchy  ;■■  (2)  that 

,eeog„U=,h..wickedne„.nd  tolly  «.„  'SS iSS^-^-:]iSi-f,^t)'n^i^. 

not   confined    entirely   to   high    places,  in  power,  with  Mr.  Bright  himself  fotihe  most 

"  All  the  aristocratic  parties,"  he  says,|  popular  and  influential  of  his  colleagues,"  pat 

"  are  in  favor  of  more  armaments.     Our  the  eountry  in  a  condition  to  deal  properly 

business  is  to  try  and  make  the  people  "',',m '«% 'hr^^l" ;^  .Tft/n-^^nT^-- ,h *"!? 

,         .-~         .       ' ■    ■   _        T                           J  could   not  be   Qooe  in  iHoa  owmg  to      the  Ig- 

of  a  different  opmion.      I  am  more  and  norance  and  flunkcyism  of  the  middle  classes  ;" 

more   convinced   that   we  have  much  to  (3)  that  the  aruiy  and  navy  estimates  are  now 

do  with  the  public,  before  we  can,  with  bigger  than  evei.     I  may  co  of  ess  that  I  used 

any  sense  or  usefulness,  quarrel  with  this  w  '«"';'=  ^"^^  '•'=  *'"?*''  5»''""?y '"  "'''=''  ' 

or  that  aristocratic  party"     The  next  ?'S  us^^^  p^y  p"u,^!""iruT,^^ 

year,  this  not  very  recondite  fact  seems  merely  apologize  for  this  silent  injustice,  which 

to    be    clearly    apprehended.       "  Before  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  theory  in 

you  and  J,"  he  writes.g  "  find  fault  with  question  seemed  to  be  too  foolish  to  be  credit- 

ed  by  men  of  ordinary  education.     I   gladly 

yield  to  the  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary 

*  Vol.  U.  p.  17.                     t  Ibid,  p,  S7,  which  is  famished  by  the  privftte  correspomt 

X  Ibid.  p.  114.                    9  IHd.  p.  131.  ence  of  Hr.  Cobden. 
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turn  out  Mr.  Bright  are  *  "basesnobs,"  which  sent  him  back  to  office  after  the 
who  "  kick  away  the  ladder"  by  which  general  election,  as  being  the  infamous 
they  have  risen  to  prosperity,  and  their  cupidity  of  one  section  of  the  conimu- 
action  is  characterized  t  as  "  a  display  nity  and  the  contemptible  meanness  of 
of  snobbishness  and  ingratitude."  A  another?  Is  it  impossible  that  for  some, 
friend  makes  a  failure  in  seconding  the  even  for  most  political  purposes,  social 
Address.  Upon  which  Cobden  writes,  J  divisions  should  be  neglected  ?  Is  it  im- 
"  I  have  never  known  a  manufacturing  possible  that  the  general  opinion  of  all 
representative  put  into  a  cocked  hat  and  classes  should  be  swayed  by  one  set  of 
breeches  and  ruffles,  with  a  sword  by  his  motives  ?  Is  it  impossible  that  those 
side,  to  make  a  speech  for  Government,  motives  should  be  respectable  ? 
without  having  his  head  turned  by  the  In  all  this  the  influence  of  the  fact 
feathers  and  frippery.  Generally  they  that  Cobden's  early  political  battles 
^ve  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  snobbery,  and  really  were  class  contests  is  sufficiently 
go  down  on  their  bellies,  and  throw  dust  apparent.  The  other  circumstance  I 
on  their  heads,  and  fling  dirt  at  the  pointed  out,  namely  that  those  battles 
prominent  men  of  their  own  order,"  were  fought  for  commercial  objects  and 
It  is  some  comfort  to  think  that  in  on  economic  grounds,  had  even  more 
this  dark  picture  of  the  meanness  of  effect  on  the  character  and  influence  of 
"the  only  class  (as  Cobden  said§)  the  opinions  which  he  spent  the  latter 
from  whose  action  in  his  time  any  bene-  portion  of  his  life  in  advocating. 
ficial  changes  were  to  be  expected,"  Someladyin  1852  remarked  thatCob- 
some  blighter  spots  are  to  be  found,  den's  policy  never  rose  beyond  a  "  bag- 
Prone  as  the  middle  classes  are  to  be  |  man's  millennium."  This  observation, 
"timid  and  servile"  to  the  "feudal  uttered  in  private,  and  in  the  freedom  of 
governing  class, ' '  yet  in  one  favored  spot  conversation,  was  not  untrue  for  an  epi- 
more  masculine  qualities  are  still  to  be  gram,  and  was  both  more  just  and  more 
found  among  them.  In  August,  1857,  charitable  than  some  of  the  judgments 
shortly  after  his  rejection  for  Manches-  (by  no  means  epigrammatic)  which  Mr. 
ter,  Mr.  Bright  was  elected  for  Birroin^-  Morley  has  written  down,  printed,  cor- 
ham.  The  people  of  Birmingham,  it  is  reeled  for  the  press,  and  published. 
reassuring  to  learn,  are,  or  at  all  events  His  comments  on  the  observation  are  in 
were,  at  that  date  ^  ' '  honest  and  inde-  these  terms  :  * 

pendent, ' '  and  ' '  free  from  aristocratic        _. .   _,.  ,,  .  ,, ...  ,  j^.l 

'     ..          ,•  This  was  the  clever  way  among  the  selnsn 

snobDery.  and  insolent  of  saying,   that  the  ideal  which 

We  could  have,  I  think,  no  more  strik*  Cobden  cbeHshed  wai  comfort  tor  the  mass, 

ing  example   than   this  of   the  extent  to  not  luxury  for  the  few.     He  knew  much  better 

which   Cobden's  judgment   of   men  was  than  they  (/.^   the  class  "  whose  lives  are  one 

perverted  by  his  inveterate  habit  of  look-  i°:iy''H  th°al  'S,iS%^;irt"iras^mtirL- 

iDg  at  any  question  from  the  point  of  luxury,  the  highestsaiistaction  of  man's  highest 

view    of    class     divisions.       Making   all  capacities,  but  he  could  well  afford  to  scorn  the 

allowance  for  the  irritation  caused  by  a  demand  lor  fine  ideals  o[  life  on  the  lips  of  a 

cmshing  drfe..,  not  .^  philosophically  Jjj;,  J'°  J-  r^X'fc  ola^.V  "= 
endured,   is  there  not  something   very 

foolish,   and  I  had  almost  said  a  little  Mr.   Morley  is  angry  but  confused, 

vulgar,  in  thus  attributing  the  catastro-  The  second   sentence  of  his  criticism 

phe  to  the  overmastering  influence  of  the  shows  that  he  understands  the  nature  of 

meanest  and  vulgarest  motives?    Grant  the  complaint  urged  by  the  "insolent 

that  Lord  Palmerston  was  entirely  in  the  and  selfish"  against  Cobden's  views  of 

wrong  about  the  China  War  ;  grant  that  national  policy  ;  so  that  the  first  sen- 

the  combination  of  parties  which  forced  tence  must  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate 

him  to  dissolve  was  entirely  in  the  right ;  perversion  of  it.     As  for  the  last  clause, 

is  the  theory  credible,  is  it  even  plausi-  it  is  as  impossible  to  see  why  Cobden 

hie,  which  represents  the  political  forces  should  scorn  a  demand  which  he  knew 

to  be  just,  because  he  objected  to  the 

•  V  I  ii       ID7                  +  P  iq8  lips  which  uttered  it,  as  to  discover  how, 

1  P.°i98.'  **■       '  i  P^  39**^  

I  P.  396,                                   t  P.  199.  •  V(d.  i.  p.  207.              t  ^^f^r  P^  «*•      r 
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in  1852,  six  years  after  the  abolition  of  of  the  "  selfish  and  insolent,"  the  view 

the  corn  laws,  it  was  possible  "  to  save  of  a  bagman.     "He  delighted,"   says 

rents  by   starving  the  workers  of   the  Mr.    Morley,*   "  in   such   business-like 

country."  statements  as  that  the  cost  of  the  Medi- 

What  then  was  the  policy  of  which  it  terranean  Squadron  in  proportion  to  the 

is  so  dangerous  to  bint  disapprobation  ?  amount  of  trade  which  it  was  professedly 

Cobden's  admirers  sometimes  talk  as  if  employed  to  protect  was  as  though  a 

he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  fact  that  merchant  should  find  that  his  traveller's 

war  is   expensive,  that  when   it  is  un-  expensesforescort  alone  were  to  amount 

necessary  it   is  not  only  expensive  but  to  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  of 

wicked,  and  that  the  nation  which  does  his  sales."     In  something  of  the  same 

that  which  is  expensive  and  wicked  is  spirit  he  estimated  the  value  of  our  for- 

certain  to  suffer  in  purse,  and  possibly  eign  possessions.     In  order  to  be  worth 

in  other  ways  also.     His  opponents,  on  keeping  they  must  pay,  and  pay  in  a 

the  other  hand,  sometimes  represent  him  manner  as  easily  demonstrable  as  the 

as  advocating  peace  under  all  circum-  profits  of  a  bank  or  the  yield  of  a  mine, 

stances  and  under  every  provocation  ;  Not  only  must  they  pay,  but  it  must  be 

or,  as  it  is  called,  "  peace  at  any  price."  shown  that  they  would  not  pay  as  well 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  something  if  they  belonged  to  somebody  else  ;  and 

more  important  than  preach  the  com-  on  this  point  Cobden  was  not  easy  to 

monplaces  for  which  the  first  applaud  convince.     The  author  of  the  Commer- 

him,   and  something   less    absurd    than  ctal  Treaty  with  France  was  of  opinion 

support  the  paradox  which  the  second  that  the  manufacturers  of    Manchester 

lay  to  his  charge.     It  is  true  that  these  exhibited    a  melancholy  ignorance  f  of 

last  seem  almost  justified  by  the  impar-  the  principles  of  free  trade  when  they 

tial  and  universal  disapproval  with  which  viewed  with  alarm  the  possibility  of  In- 

Cobden  regarded  everything  which  could  dia  passing  to  another,  and,  as  he  must 

byany  possibility  promote  what  he  called  have     known,     probably     protectionist 

"the  military    spirit."     He  not    only  power.     "Now  that  the  trade  of  Hin- 

thought  that  every  modern  war  in  which  dostan,"  he  says,t  "  is  thrown  open  to 

this  country  has  ever  been  engaged  was  all  the  world  on  equal  terms,  what  ex- 

wholly    indefensible,    but  he   regarded  elusive  advantage  can  we  derive  to  com- 

with  the  darkest  suspicion  every  instru*  pensate  for  all  the  trouble,   cost,  and 

mcnt  by  which  war,  whether  offensive  or  risk   of  ruling   over    such    a   people?" 

defensive,   could  by  any  possibility  be  And  again  :§"  Under  the  r^^rW  of  free 

carried  on.     He  wished  to  cut  down  the  trade  Canada  is  not  a  whit  more  ours 

army  and  the  navy  ;  he  objected  to  the  than  the  United  States."     Inspired  by 

militia;  he  attacked  the  volunteers ;  and  these  opinions,  he  vould  have  seen  In - 

he  vehemently  disapproved  of  every  for-  dia  go  with  pleasure,  the  colonies  with- 

tification  scheme  that  was  proposed.  out  regret.     They  cost  money  to  de- 

But  behind  all  this  criticism  of  war  fend  ;  and  we  got  nothing  for  the  privi- 
and  warlike  expenditure  there  lay  a  the-  lege  of  defending  them  but  commercial 
ory  of  the  British  Empire  which,  if  ac-  advantages  which  we  should  equally 
cepted,  would  go  far  to  account  for  Cob-  possess  if  they  had  to  defend  themselves, 
den's  views  respecting  armaments,  but  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  the 
which  the  English  people  did  not  accept  e£Fect  which  the  loss  of  our  Indian  and 
in  Cobden's  lifetime,  and  do  not  accept  colonial  possessions  would  h^ve  on  our 
now.  It  was  this  fundamental  diver-  trade,  though  I  think  Cobden  underrat- 
gence  which  rendered  it  inevitable  that  ed,  and  greatly  underrated  it ;  nor  yet 
his  reiterated  attacks  on  the  military  the  evil  consequences  of  severance  to  the 
policy  of  successive  governments  should  dependencies  themselves,  which  Cobden 
fail  of  their  effect,  and  made  the  best  denied  or  left  out  of  account.  The  in- 
founded  objections  liable  to  a  natural  teresting  point  is  to  note  how  apt  he  was 
suspicion  that  they  rested  on  presuppo-  to  ignore  for  himself,  and  to  misintei- 
sitions  with  which  his  hearers  could  not  pret  in  others,  every  view  of  the  empire 

agree.     Cobden's  view  of  the  external     

relations  of  our  empire  was  purely  com-  •  voi.  i.  p.  98.              t  '*'■'■  P-  '^4- 

mercial  and  economic  ;  in  the  language  }  IM.  p.  206.               g  Hid.  p.  43. 
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which  was  not  exclusively  commercial,  spare  ;  and  which  none,  at  all  events, 
To  him  our  vast  and  scattered  domin-  can  be  competent  to  criticise  unless,  un- 
ions appeared  to  be  an  ill-constructed  like  Mr.  Cobden,  they  first  show  Ihem- 
rabric,  built  at  the  cost  of  much  inno-  selves  capable  of  understanding  it. 
cent  blood  and  much  iil~spent  treasure.  If  Cobden's  views  on  questions  of 
and  which,  having  been  originally  con-  foreign  and  colonial  policy  were  some- 
trivcd  in  obedience  to  a  mistaken  theory  what  narrowed  by  his  too  strictly  eco- 
ot  trade,  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  nomic  view  of  our  external  relations,  it 
keeping  in  repair  now  that  that  theory  was  only  natural  that  his  views  on  all 
had  been  finally  exploded.  The  same  questions  connected  with  land  should  be 
deficient  sympathy  and  insight  which  somewhat  warped  by  his  aversion  to  the 
prevented  him  seeing  any  cause  for  the  class  who  owned  so  much  of  it.  One  of 
Napoleonic  wars  but  the  selfish  ambition  the  most  amusing  instances  of  this  is  a 
of  the  "  ruling  class,"  or  any  result  of  proposal  he  makes*  for  settling  the 
them  but  a  crushing  debt,  rendered  more  Irish  land  difficulty  by  applying  to  it  the 
onerous  by  continental  complications,  law  of  succession  as  it  exists  in  France, 
made  him  regard  the  motives  which  in-  Many  strange  remedies  have  been  pro- 
duce ordinary  Englishmen  obstinately  posed  for  the  agrarian  ills  of  that  un- 
to cling  to  the  responsibilities  of  empire  happy  country  ;  some  strange  ones  have 
as  consisting  of  an  uninstructed  love  of  been  adopted  ;  but  surely  no  one  before 
gain  or  of  a  vulgar  greed  of  territory,  or  since  has  professed  to  see  the  salva- 
He  may  have  been  right  in  thinking  that  tion  of  Ireland  in  the  slow  but  indeGnite 
the  weight  of  responsibilities  might  be-  multiplication  of  squireens.  It  was 
come  a  burden  loo  heavy  to  be  borne,  not,  however,  to  large  landlords  in  Ire- 
It  may  be  true  that  the  sceptre  of  do-  land  only  that  he  objected.  He  pro- 
minion  is  doomed  at  no  distant  date  to  fessed  to  think  f  that  a  "  feudal  govem- 
slide  from  our  failing  grasp.  We  may  ing  class"  (as  by  a  bold  misuse  of  terms 
be  destined,  from  choice  or  from  neces-  he  was  accustomed  to  describe  them) 
sity,  to  shut  ourselves  up  within  the  four  "  exists  only  in  violation  of  sound  prin- 
seas ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  though  ciples  of  political  economy."  But  he 
highly  improbable,  that  even  under  these  left  no  very  clear  account  of  what  he 
conditions  our  Board  of  Trade  Returns  meant  by  the  statement.  If,  as  might 
may  be  such  as  to  delight  the  heart  of  a  be  conjectured,  he  was  alluding  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  no  restrictions  (for  ihe  most  part  imaginary) 
nian  is  fit  to  estimate  the  consequences  on  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  which 
of  this  change  who  attempts  to  estimate  are  due  to  settlement  and  entail,  it  is 
them  solely  and  exclusively  by  figures,  sufficient  to  remark  that  no  class  owes 
The  sentiments  with  which  an  English-  its  existence  or  its  power  to  the  continu- 
man  regards  the  English  Empire  are  ance  of  these  restrictions  ;  if  he  meant 
neither  a  small  nor  an  ignoble  part  of  anything  else,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
the  feelings  which  belong  to  him  as  political  economy  has  to  do  with  the 
a  member  of  the  commonwealth.  If  matter.  The  inquiry,  however,  is  not 
therefore  that  empire  is  destined  to  dis-  very  important.  Cobden  was  npt  the 
solve,  and  with  it  all  the  associations  by  first,  nor  will  he  be  the  last  statesman 
which  it  is  surrounded  ;  if  we  in  these  who  imagines  that  in  yielding  to  his  po- 
islacds  are  henceforth  to  turn  our  gaze  litical  or  social  dislikes  he  does  honor 
solely  inwards  upon  ourselves  and  our  to  political  economy  ;  and  the  particular 
local  affairs  ;  if  we  are  to  have  no  rela-  form  which  the  process  of  self-deception 
lions  with  foreigners,  or  with  men  of  our  took  in  his  case  is  not  now  of  much  in- 
own  race  living  on  other  continents,  ex-  terest  even  from  a  purely  biographical 
cept  those  which  may  be  adequately  ex-  point  of  view.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
pressed  by  double  entry  and  exhibited  in  question  connected  with  this  subject  to 
a  ledger ; — we  may  be  richer  or  poorer  which  I  should  like  to  have  an  answer, 
for  the  change,  hut  it  is  folly  to  suppose  It  is  this  :  How  would  Cobden  have  act- 
that  we  shall  bo  richer  or  poorer  only,  ed  had  he  lived  to  see  the  last  Irish  Land 
An  element  will  be  withdrawn  from  our  Bilf,  and  been  obliged  to  choose  between 

national  life  which,   if  not  wholly  free  

from  biae  alloy,  we  can  yet  ill  afford  to  '  Vol.  ii.  p.  »8.  f  '**'*(*-'?^M-iIf> 
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gratifying  his  favorite  antipathy  and  ad-  approve  of  in  the  existing  condition  of 

hering    to  his   favorite  system  ?     The  England,  he  never  framed  a  large  and 

Prime  Minister,  as  we  all  recollect,  has  consistent  theory  of    the  methods    by 

asserted  in   words  and  exempliiied  in  which  it  was  to  be  improved.     Outside 

deeds  the  principle  that  the  abstract  doc-  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  economics  of 

trines  of  political   economy  find  their  trade  he  had  political  projects,  but  no 

proper  application  in  Jupiter  and  Sat-  coherent  political  system  ;  so  that  if  he 

urn.     Cobden,  on  the  other   hand,  an-  was  too  theoretical  to  make  a  good  roin- 

nounced  that  he  was  prepared  to  "  fol-  ister  of  state,  he  was  too  fragmentary 

low  political  economy  anywhere."     He  and  inconsistent  to  make  a  really  impor- 

would  have  found  the  statement  embar-  tant  theorist.     For  example,  there  was 

rassingin  t832.  no   expectation    which    he   more   con6- 

There  are  many  other  topics  suggested  dently  cherished  than  the  amiable  one 

by  Mr.  Morley's  volumes  which  it  might  that   free  trade   would  lead,   and   lead 

be  interesting  to  discuss  ;  but  this  article  soon,  to  general  peace.     Yet  there  was 

has  nearly  reached  its  legitimate  limits,  no  practical  reform  which,  toward  the 

and  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  end  of  his  life,  he  more  desired  to  see 

Much  as  there  is  to  admire  in  his  hero,  carried  into  effect  than  an  alteration  is 
a  perusal  of  the  new  material  Mr.  Mor-  international  law  which  shou)d  free  pri- 
ley  has  provided  us  with  does  not,  I  vate  property  from  liability  to  capture  at 
think,  dissipate  the  impression  that  the  sea.  This  was  (need  I  say  ?)  resisted, 
eulogies  of  some  of  his  disciples  are  ex-  in  his  opinion,  only  by  a  selfish  aristoc- 
cessive  and  overstrained.  Cobden  was  racy.  Yet  had  it  been  adopted,  free 
an  honest,  an  able,  and  a  useful  public  trade  would,  for  this  country  at  least 
man,  but  not,  I  tbink,  as  his  admirers  havelost  its  most  pacific  virtues.  These 
claim  for  him,  either  a  great  politician  or  obviously  consist  in  the  fact  that  free 
a  great  political  philosopher.  He  was  trade  enormously  increases  the  indirect 
prevented  from  being  the  first  by  the  cost  of  hostilities  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  if 
mental  peculiarity  which  made  him  a  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  laws  of 
serviceable  ally  only  when  (as  he  says  maritime  warfare  is  to  be  recommended 
himself*)  he  was  advancing  some  "  de-  at  all,  it  is  to  be  recommended  on  the 
fined  and  simple  principle  ;"  a  limita-  ground  that  in  the  case  of  a  maritime 
tion  which,  whatever  its  compensating  power  it  destroys  the  indirect  cost  alto- 
advantages  may  be,  is  an  effectual  bar  gether.  Again,  he  was  shocked  to  see 
to  the  highest  success  in  a  career  which  the  English  peasant  "  divorced"  as  the 
requires  in  those  who  pursue  it  a  power  phrase  is,  "  from  the  soil,"  or,  in  plain 
of  dealing  not  only  with  principles,  but  Enghsh,  tilling  the  land  for  weekly 
likewise  with  an  infinity  of  practical  wages.  But  he  bore  with  the  greatest 
problems  which  arc  neither  "  defined  "  composure  the  not  less  painful  fact  that 
nor  "  simple."  He  was,  on  the  other  the  pitman  is  divorced  from  the  mine, 
hand,  prevented  from  being  a  great  po-  and  the  operative  from  the  mill.  He 
litical  philosopher,  if  by  no  other  causes,  had  plenty  of  schemes  for  getting  rid  of 
still  by  the  circumstances  of  his  early  large  landowners,  but  none,  so  far  as  I 
life.  -His  education,  pursued  with  ad-  know,  for  abolishing  large  manufactur- 
mirable  energy  while  he  was  immersed  ers.  He  seems  to  have  been  sensitive — 
in  the  business  of  clerk  and  coirmercial  over- sensitive,  as  I  think — to  minor  so- 
traveller,  was  not,  and  perhaps  could  not  cial  distinctions  ;  and  yet  never  to  bave 
be,  of  the  kind  best  suited  to  counteract  reflected  that  all  such,  when  not  imagio- 
the  influences  which,  as  I  have  pointed  ary,  sink  into  insignificance  beside  the 
out,  surrounded  his  early  political  career,  profound  and  paradoxical  difference 
His  radicalism  from  the  first  was  the  which  exists  between  the  laborer  and  the 
radicalism  of  a  class,  and  such  in  all  es-  capitalist.  We  can  hardly  regret  these 
sentials  it  remained  to  the  end.  His  theoretical  imperfections  in  a  system 
lack  of  the  historic  sense  was  not  com-  which  probably  would  not  have  been 
pensated  by  any  great  scientific  or  spec-  better  for  being  more  logical.  In  any 
ulative  power.     Much  as  he  saw  to  dis-  case,  the  only  accusation  that  could  be 

brought  against  him  is  that  he  did  not 

*  VoL  i.  p.  369.  -rise  superior  to  the  ordinary  radicalism 
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of  the  day.     Let  those  who  are  inclined  bim  a.  fitting  instrument  for  carrying  out 

to  take  a  severer  view  of  the  narrow-  the  great  reform  which  was  the  most  im- 

ness,  prejudice,  and  inconsistency  which  portant  work  of  his  public  life,  and  in 

marred  his  career  as  a  whole,  not  only  coniiection  with  which  his  name  (to  bor- 

call  to  mind  the  great  qualities  by  which  row  Mr.   Morley's  concluding  phrase) 

these  shortcomings  were  accompanied,  will  long  be  held  in  grateful  memory. '- 

tMit  also  recollect  how  happily  his  de-  TAe  Nintteentk  Century. 
fects  conspired  with  his  merits  to  lender 


HOW  THE  STARS  GOT  THEIR  NAMES. 

Artemus  Ward  used  to  say  that,  while  The  Milfy  Way,  again,  does  resemble  a 
there  were  many  things  in  the  science  path  in  the  sky  ;  our  English  ancestors 
of  astronomy  hard  lo  be  understood,  called  it  Watting  Street — the  path  of 
there  was  one  fact  which  entirely  punzled  the  Watlings,  mythical  giants — and 
bim.  He  could  partly  perceive  how  we  Bushmen  in  Africa  and  Red  Men  in 
"weigh  the  sun."  and  ascertain  the  North  America  name  it  the  "ashen 
component  elements  of  the  heavenly  path."  The  ashes  of  the  path,  of  course, 
bodies,  by  the  aid  of  sfeetrum  analysis,  are  supposed  to  be  hot  and  glow- 
"Bnt  what  beats  me  about  the  stars,"  tng,  not  dead  and  black,  like  the  ash- 
he  observed  plaintively,  "is  how  we  paths  of  modem  running  grounds, 
come  to  know  their  names."  This  Other  and  more  recent  names  for  cer- 
question,  or  rather  the  somewhat  similar  tain  constellations  are  also  intelligible, 
question,  "  How  did  the  constellations  In  Homer's  time  the  Greeks  had  two 
come  by  their  very  peculiar  names?"  names  for  the  Great  Bear;  they  called 
has  puzzled  Professor  Pritchard  and  it  the  Bear,  or  the  Wain  ;  and  a  certain 
other  astronomers  more  serious  than  fanciful  likeness  to  a  wain  may  be  made 
Artemus  Ward.  Why  is  a  group  of  stars  out,  though  no  resemblance  to  a  bear  is 
called  the  Bear,  or  the  Swan,  or  the  manifest.  In  the  United  States  the 
Twins,  or  named  after  the  Pleiades,  the  same  constellation  is  popularly  styled 
fair  daughters  of  the  Giant  Atlas  ?  the  Dipper,  and  every  one  may  observe 
These  are  difficulties  that  meet  even  the  likeness  to  a  dipper,  or  toddy-ladle, 
children,  when  they  examine  a  "  celes-  But  these  resemblances  take  us  only  a 
tial  globe."  There  they  find  the  fig-  little  way  toward  learning  how  the  con- 
are  of  a  bear,  traced  out  with  lines  in  stcllations  obtained  their  human  and  an- 
the  intervals  between  the  stars  of  the  imal  appellations.  We  know  that  we 
constellations,  while  a  very  imposing  derive  many  of  the  names  straight  from 
giant  is  so  drawn  that  Orion's  belt  just  the  Greek,  but  whence  did  the  Greeks 
fits  his  waist.  But  when  he  comes  to  get  them  ?  On  this  subject  Goguet,  the 
look  at  the  heavens,  the  infant  specula-  author  of  "  L'Originedes  Lois,  "a  rather 
tor  sees  no  sort  of  likeness  to  a  bear  in  learned  but  too  speculative  work  of  the 
the  stars,  nor  anything  at  all  resembling  last  century,  makes  the  following  char- 
a.  giant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orion,  acteristic  remarks  :  "  The  Greeks  re- 
The  most  eccentric  modem  fancy  ceived  their  astronomy  from  Frome- 
which  can  detect  what  shapes  it  wilL  in  theus.  This  prince,  as  far  as  history 
clouds,  is  unable  to  find  any  likeness  to  teaches  us,  made  his  observations  on 
haman  or  animal  forms  in  the  stars,  and  Mount  Caucasus."  That  wastheeigh- 
jet  we  call  a  great  many  of  the  stars  by  teenth  century's  method  of  interpreting 
the  names  of  men,  and  beasts,  and  gods,  mythology.  The  myth  preserved  in  "Pro- 
Some  resemblance  to  terrestrial  things,  metheus  Bound  "  of  JCschylus  tells  us 
it  is  true,  every  one  can  behold  in  the  that  Zeus  cmcified  the  Titan  on  Mount 
heavens.  Corona,  for  example,  is  like  Caucasus.  The  French  philosopher, 
a  crown,  or,  as  the  Australian  black  fel-  rejecting  the  supernatural  elements  of 
lows  know,  it  is  like  a  boomerang,  and  the  tale,  makes  up  his  mind  that  Prome- 
we  can  understand  why  they  give  it  the  theus  was  a  prince  of  a  scientific  bent, 
name   of  that   curious  curved  missile,  and  that  he  established  his  observatoi 
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on  the  frosty  Caucasus.  But,  even  ad-  that  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  when  thef 
mitting  this,  why  did  Prometheus  give  became  civilized,  retained  the  old  myths 
the  stars  animal  names  ?  Our  author  eas-  that  their  ancestors  had  invented  vhen 
ily  explains  this  by  a.  hypothetical  ac-  they  were  savages.  In  favor  of  this  the- 
count  of  the  manners  of  primitive  men.  ory  it  may  be  said,  briefly,  that  there  is 
"  The  earliest  peoples,"  he  says,  "  must  no  proof  that  the  fathers  of  Australians, 
have  used  writing  for  purposes  of  as-  Esquimaux,  and  Bushmen  had  everbeen 
tronomical  science.  They  would  be  civilized,  whilethereisagreatdealof  evi- 
content  to  design  the  constellalions  of  dence  to  suggest  that  the  fathers  of  the 
which  they  wished  to  speak  by  the  hi-  Greeks  had  once  been  savages.  And  if 
eroglyphical  symbols  of  their  names  ;  we  incline  to  the  theory  that  the  star- 
hence  the  constellations  have  insensibly  myths  are  the  creation  of  savage  fancy, 
taken  the  names  of  the  chief  symbols."  we  at  once  learn  why  they  are,  in  all 
Thus,  a  drawing  of  a  bear  or  a  swan  was  parts  of  the  world,  so  much  alike.  Just 
the  hieroglyphic  of  the  name  of  a  star,  as  the  flint  and  bone  weapons  of  rude 
or  group  of  stars.  But  whence  came  the  races  resemble  each  other  much  more 
name  which  was  represented  by  the  hi-  than  they  resemble  the  metal  weapons  and 
eroglyphic  ?  That  is  precisely  what  our  the  artillery  of  advanced  peoples,  so  the 
author  forgets  to  tell  us.  But  he  easily  mental  products,  the  fairy-tales,  and 
goes  on  to  remark  that  the  meaning  of  myths  of  rude  races  have  everywhere  a 
the  hieroglyphic  came  to  be  forgotten,  strong  family  resemblance.  They  are 
and  ' '  the  symbols  gave  rise  to  alt  the  ri-  produced  by  men  in  similar  mental  con- 
diculous  tales  about  the  heavenly  signs."  ditions  of  ignorance,  curiosity,  and  cred- 
This  explanation  is  attained  by  the  pro-  ulous  fancy,  and  they  are  intended  to 
cess  of  leasoning  in  a  vicious  circle,  from  supply  the  same  needs,  partly  of  amus- 
hypothetical  premises  ascertained  to  be  ing  narrative,  partly  of  crude  explanation 
false.  All  the  known  savages  of  the  of  familiar  phenomena, 
world,  even  those  which  have  scarcely  Now  it  is  time  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  elements  of  picture- writing,  call  the  our  assertion  that  the  star-stories  of 
constellations  by  the  names  of  men  and  savage  and  of  civilised  races  closely  re- 
animals,  and  all  tell  "  ridiculous  tales  "  serable  each  other.  Let  us  begin  with 
to  account  for  the  names.  that  well-known  group,  the  Pleiades. 
As  the  star-stories  told  by  the  Greeks,  The  peculiarity  of  the  Pleiades  is  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  other  civil-  thegroupconsistsof  seven  stars,  of  which 
izcdpeopleaof  the  old  world,  exactly  cor-  one  is  so  dim  that  it  seems  entirely  to 
respond  in  character,  and  sometimes  disappear,  and  many  persons  can^  only 
even  in  incident,  with  the  star-stories  of  detect  its  presence  through  a  telescope, 
modem  savages,  we  have  the  choice  of  TheGreekshadamythtoaccountfotthe 
two  hypotheses  to  explain  this  curious  CO-  vanishing  of  the  lost  Pleiad.  The  talc 
incidence.  Perhaps  the  star-stories,  is  given  in  the  "  Katastcrismoi "  (stories 
about  nymphs  changed  into  bears,  and  of  metamorphoses  into  stars)  attributed 
bears  changed  into  stars,  were  invented  by  to  Eratosthenes.  This  work  was  probably 
the  civilized  races  of  old,  and  gradually  written  after  our  era  ;  but  the  author 
found  their  way  among  people  like  the  derived  his  information  from  older  treat- 
Esquimaux,  and  the  Australians,  and  ises  now  lost.  According  to  the  Greek 
Bushmen.  Or  it  may  be  insisted  that  myth,  then,  the  seven  stars  of  the  Ple- 
the  ancestors  of  Australians,  Esquimaux,  iad  were  seven  maidens,  daughters  of 
and  (Bushmen  were  once  civibzed,  like  the  Giant  .\tlas.  Six  of  them  had  gods 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  and  invented  for  lovers  ;  Posidon  admired  two  of  them, 
star-stories,  still  remembered  by  their  Zeus  three,  and  Ares  one  ;  but  the  sev- 
degenerate  descendants.  These  are  the  enth  had  only  an  earthly  wooer,  and 
two  forms  of  the  explanation  which  will  when  all  of  them  were  changed  into 
be  advanced  by  persons  who  believe  that  stars,  the  maiden  with  the  mortal  lover 
the  star-stories  were  originally  the  fruit  hid  her  light  for  shame.  Now  let  us  com- 
of  the  civilized  imagination.  The  other  pare  the  Australian  story.  According 
theoiT  would  be  that  the  "  ridiculous  to  Mr.  Dawson  {*'  Australian  Aborig- 
tales  '  about  the  stars  were  originally  ines,")  a  writer  who  knows  the  natives 
the  work  of  the  savage  imagination,  and  well,  "  their  knowledge  of  the  heavraly 
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bodies  RTcatly  exceeds  that  of  most  white  appearance  is  eminently  Helenic  in 
people,"  and"  istaught  bymenselected  the  one  case,  eminently  savage  in  the 
for  their  intelligence  and  information,  other.  However  this  may  be,  nothing 
The  knowledge  is  important  to  the  abo-  of  course  is  proved  by  a  single  example, 
rigiaes  on  their  night  journeys  ;"  so  we  Let  us  next  examine  the  stars  Castor 
may  be  sure  that  the  natives  are  careful  and  Pollux.  Both  in  Greece  and  in 
observers  of  the  heavens,  and  are  likely  Australia  these  are  said  once  to  have 
tobe  conservative  of  these  astronomical  been  two  young  men.  In  the  "  Katas- 
inyths.  The  "  Lost  Pleiad  "  has  not  es-  terismoi,"  already  spoken  of,  we  read: 
capedthem,  and  this  is  how  they  account  "  The  Twins,  ozDioicourot. — They  were 
forherdisappeance.  ThcPirtKofannoot  nurtured  in  LacedEeraon,  and  were 
tribe  have  a  tradition  that  the  PUiadfs  famous  for  their  brotherly  love,  where- 
were  a  queen  and  her  six  attendants,  fore  Zeus,  desiring  to  make  [heir  mem- 
Long  ago  the  Crow  (our  Canopus)  felt  in  ory  immortal,  placed  them  both  among 
lovewith  the  queen,  who  refused  to  be  bis  the  stars."  In  Australia,  according  to 
wife.  The  Crow  found  that  the  queen  Mr,  Brough  Smyth  {"  Aborigines  of  Vic- 
andhersix  maidens,  like  other  Auslra-  toria,")  Turree  {Castor)  and  Wanjel 
lian  gins,  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting  {Pollux)  are  two  young  men  who  pursue 
for  white  edible  grubs  in  the  bark  of  Purra  and  kill  him  at  the  commence- 
trees.  The  Crew  at  once  changed  him-  ment  of  the  great  heat.  Coonar  toorung 
self  into  a  grub  (^nst  as  Jupiter  and  (the  mirage)  is  the  smoke  of  the  fire  by 
Indra  used  to  change  into  swans,  horses,  which  they  roast  him.  In  Greece  it  was 
ants,  or  what  not)  and  hid  in  the  bark  of  not  Castor  and  Pollux  but  Orion  who 
a  tree.  The  six  maidens  sought  to  pick  was  the  great  hunter  set  among  the  stars. 
him  out  with  their  wooden  hooks,  but  he  Among  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa 
broke  the  points  of  all  the  hooks.  Then  Castor  and  Pollux  are  not  young  men, 
came  the  queen,  with  her  pretty  bone  but  young  women,  the  wives  of  the  El- 
hook  ;  he  let  himself  be  drawn  out,  took  and,  the  great  native  antelope.  In  Greek 
the  shape  of  a  gia.nt,  and  ran  away  with  star-stories  the  Grfot  Bear  keeps  watch, 
faer.  Ever  since  there  have  only  been  Homer  says,  on  the  hunter  Orion  for 
six  stars,  the  six  maidens,  in  the  Pleiad,  fear  of  a  sudden  attack.  But  how  did 
This  story  is  well  known,  by  the  strict-  the  bear  get  its  name  in  Greece  ?  '  Ac- 
est  inquiry,  to  be  current  among  the  cording  to  Hesiod,  the  oldest  Greek  poet 
blacks  of  the  West  District,  and  in  South  after  Homer,  the  Bear  was  once  a  lady, 
Australia.  daughter  of  Lycaon,   King  of  Arcadia. 

Mr.  Tylor,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  She  was  a  nymph  of  the  train  of  chaste 

to  the  highest  respect,  thinks  that  this  Artemis,  but  yielded  to  the  love  of  Zeus 

may  be  a  European  myth,  told  by  some  and  became  the  ancestress  of  all  the  Ar- 

settler  to  a  black  in  the  Greek  form,  and  cadians  (that  is.  Bear-folk).    In  her  bes- 

then  spread  about  among   the  natives,  tial  form  she  was  just  about  to  be  slain 

He  complains  that  the  story  of  the  toss  by  her  own  son  when  Zeus  rescued  her 

of  the  brightest  star  does  not  fit  the  facts  by  raising  her  to  the  stars.     Here  we 

of  (he  case.  must  notice   first,    that   the  Arcadians, 

We  do  not  know,  and  how  can   the  tike  Australians,  Red  Indians,  Bushmen, 

Australians  know,  that  the  lost  star  was  and  tnany  other  A'itd  races,  and  like  the 

once  the  brightest  ?   It  appears  to  me  that  Bedouins,  believed  themselves  to  be  de- 

the  Australians,  remarking  the  disappear-  scended  from  an  animal.     That  the  early 

ances   of  a  star,  might  very   naturally  Egyptians  did  the  same  is  not  improb- 

suppose  that  the  Crow  had  selected  for  able  ;  for  names  of  animals  are  found 

bis  wife  that  one  which  had  been  the  among  the  ancestors  in  the  very  oldest 

most  brilliant  of  the  cluster.     Besides,  genealogical   papyrus,*  as   in  the  gene- 

the  wide  distribution  of  the  tale  among  alogies  of  the  old  English  kings.     Next 

the  natives,  and  the  very  great  change  the  Arcadians  transferred  the  ancestral 

in  the  nature  of  the  incidents,  seem  to  bear  to  the  heavens,  and,  in  doing  this, 

point  to  a  native  oiigin.     Though  the  they  resembled  the  Peruvians,  of  whom 

main  conception — the  loss  of  one  out  of  Acosta  says:  "They  adored    the   star 

seven  maidens — is  identical   in   Greek • — - 

and  in  Murri,   the  manner  of  the  dis-  *  Bnigsch,"  History  of  Egypt,' 
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Urchuchilly,  feigning  it  to  be  a  Ham,  moiphosed.       Here,     then,     we    have 

and   worshipped    two  others,    and   sajr  Greeks,    Eg3rptians,    and    Esquimaux, 

that  one  of  them  is  a  sh^ep,  and  the  other  all  agreed  about  the  origin  of  the  heav- 

a  lamb  ....  others  worshipped  the  enly  lights,  all  of  opinion  that   "  they 

star  called  the  l^ger.      They  were  of  have  formerly  been  as  many  of  their  own 

pinion  that  there  was  not  any  beast  or  bird  ancestors. ' ' 

upon  the  earth,  whose  shape  or  image  did  The   Australian  general    theory    is  : 

not  shine  in  the  heavens."  "Of  the  good  men  and  women,   after 

But   to   return  to   our  bears.      The  the  deluge,  Pundjel  (a  kind  of  Zeus,  or 

Australians  have,  properly  speaking  no  rather  a  sort  of  Prometheus  of  Australian 

bears,  though  the  animal  called  the  na-  mythology)  made  stars.     Sorcerers  {Bi- 

tive  bear  is  looked  up  to  by  the  aborigi-  raark)  can  tell  which  stars  were  once 

nes  with  superstitious  regard.  Butamong  good    men   and    women."      Here   the 

the  North  American  Indians,  as  the  old  sorcerers  have  the  same  knowledge  as  the 

missionaries  Laiitau  and  Charlevoix  ob-  Egyptian  priests.     Again,  just  as  among 

served,  "  the  four  stars  in  front  of  our  the  Arcadians  "  the  progenitors  of  the 

constellation  are  a  bear  ;  those  in  the  tail  existing  tribes,  whether  birds,  or  beasts, 

are  hunters  who  pursue  him  ;  the  small  or  men,  were  set  in  the  sky,  and  made 

star  apart  is  the  pot  in  which  they  mean  to  shine  as  stars."* 

to  cook  him."  We  have  already  given  some  Austra- 

It  may  be  held  that  tlie  Red  Men  deriv-  lian  examples  in  the  stories  of  the  I'l^- 

ed  their  bear  from  the  European  settlers,  iades,  and  of   Castor  and  Pollux,     We 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  an  exact  knowl-  may  add  the  case  of  the  Eagle.     In 

edge  of  the  stars  has  always  been  useful  Greece  the  £agle  was  the  bird  of  Zeus, 

if  not  essential  to  savages  ;  and  we  ven-  who  carried  off  Ganymede   to  be   the 

ture  to  doubt  whether  they  would  con-  cup-bearer    of    Olympus.     Among   the 

fuse  their  nomenclature  and  sacred  tra-  Australians  this  same    constellation    is 

ditions  by  borrowing  terms  from  trap-  called  Totyarguil ;  he  was  a  man  who, 

pers  and  squatters.     But,  if  this  is  im-  when   bathing,  was  killed  by  a  fabulous 

probable,    it   seems    almost  impossible  animal,  a  kind  of  kelpie ;  as  Orion,   in 

that  all  savage  races  should  have  bor-  Greece,    was    killed    by    the  Scorpion. 

rowed   their   whole  conception  of  the  Like  Orion,  he  was  placed  among  the 

heavenly    bodies  from    the    myths    of  stars.     The  Australians  have  a  constcl- 

Greece.     It  is  thus  that  Egede,  a  mis-  lation  named  £agU,  hut  he  is  our  Sirius, 

sionary  of  the  last  century,  describes  the  or  Dog-star. 

Esquimaux  philosophy  of  the  stars  :  The  Bushmen,  almost  the  lowest  tribe 
' '  The  notions  that  the  Greenlanders  have  of  South  Africa,  have  the  same  star-lore 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  heavenly  lights —  and  much  the  same  myths  as  the  Greeks, 
as  sun,  moon,  and  stars — are  very  non-  Australians,  Egyptians,  and  Esquimaux, 
sensical ;  in  that  they  pretend  they  have  According  to  Dr.  Bleek,  "  stars,  and 
formerly  been  as  many  of  their  own  an-  even  the  sun  and  moon,  were  once  mor- 
cestors,  who,  on  different  accounts  were  tais  on  earth,  or  even  animals  or  in- 
lighted  up  to  heaven,  and  became  such  organic  substances,  which  happened  to 
glorious  celestial  bodies."  Again,  he  get  translated  (o  the  skies.  The  sun 
writes  :  "  Their  notioils  about  the  stars  was  once  a  man,  whose  arm-pit  radiated 
are  that  some  of  them  have  been  men,  a  limited  amount  of  light  round  his 
and  others  different  sorts  of  animals  house.  Some  children  threw  him  into 
and  fishes."  But  every  reader  of  Ovid  the  sky,  and  there  he  shines."  The 
knows  that  this  was  the  very  mythical  Homeric  hymn  to  Helios,  in  the  same 
theory  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  way  as  Mr.  Max  MUller  observes, 
The  Egyptians,  again,  worshipped  Osi-  "  looks  on  the  sun  as  a  half  god,  almost  a 
ris,  Isis,  and  the  rest  as  ancestors,  and  hero,  who  had  once  lived  on  earth." 
there  are  even  modern  scholars  who  hold  The  pointers  of  the  Southern  Cross  were 
Osiris  to  have  been  originally  a  real  his-  "  two  men  who  were  lions,"  just  as  Cal- 
toHcal  person.  But  the  Egyptian  priests  listo,  in  Arcadia,  was  a  woman  who  was 
who  showed  Plutarch  the  grave  of  Osiris,  a  bear.     It  is  not  at  all  rare  in   those 

showed  him,  too,  the  stars  into  which     

Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  had  been  meta-  ■  Broui 
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queer  philosopbies,  as  in  (hat  of  the  peoples.  These  instances,  it  will  per- 
Scandinavians,  to  find  that  the  sun  or  haps  be  admitted,  suggest,  if  they  do 
moon  has  been  a  man  or  woman.  In  not  prove,  that  the  Greeks  had  received 
Australian  fable  the  moon  was  a  man,  from  tradition  precisely  the  same  sort 
the  sun  a  woman  of  indifferent  charac-  of  legends  about  the  heavenly  bodies 
ter,  who  appears  at  dawn  in  a  coat  of  red  as  are  current  among  Esquimaux  and 
kangaroo  skins,  the  present  of  an  ad-  Bushmen,  New  Zealanders  and  lowas. 
mirer.  In  an  old  Mexican  text  the  moon  As  much,  indeed,  might  be  inferred 
was  a  man,  across  whose  face  a  god  from  our  own  astronomical  nomen- 
threw  a  rabbit,  thus  making  the  marks  clature.  We  now  give  to  newly  dis- 
in  the  moon.  Among  the  Esquimaux  covered  stars  names  derived  from  dis- 
the  moon  is  a  girl  who  always  flees  from  ttnguished  people,  as  Georgium  Sidus, 
the  cruel  brother,  the  sun,  because  he  or  Herschel ;  or,  again,  merely  tech- 
disfigured  her  face.  Among  the  New  nlcal  appellatives,  as  Alpha,  Beta,  and 
Zealanders  and  North  American  Indians  the  rest.  We  should  never  think  when 
the  sun  is  a  great  beast,  whom  the  hunt-  "  some  new  planet  swims  into  our 
eis  trapped  and  thrashed  with  cudgels,  ken  "  of  calling  it  Kangaroo,  or  Rabbit, 
His  blood  is  used  in  some  New  Zealand  or  after  the  name  of  some  hero  of  ro- 
incantalions.  The  Red  Indians,  as  mance,  as  Rob  Roy,  or  Count  Foico. 
Schoolcraft    says,  "hold    many  of  the  But    the     names     of   stars    which    we 

?]anet3  to  be  transformed  adventurers."  inherit  from  Greek  mythology — the 
'he  lowas  "  believed  stars  to  be  a  sort  Btar,  the  Pleiades,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
of  living  creatures."  One  of  them  came  and  so  forth — are  such  as  no  people  in 
down  and  talked  to  a  hunter,  and  show-  our  mental  condition  would  originally 
ed  him  where  to  find  game.  The  Galli-  think  of  bestowing.  When  Callimachus 
Domeros  of  Central  California,  according  and  the  courtly  astronomers  of  Alexan- 
to  Mr.  Bancroft,  believe  that  the  sun  dria  pretended  that  the  golden  locks  of 
and  moon  were  made  and  lighted  up  by  Berenice  were  raised  to  the  heavens, 
the  Hawk  and  the  Coyote,  who  one  day  that  was  a  mere  piece  of  flattery  con- 
flew  into  each  other's  faces  in  the  dark,  structed  on  the  inherited  model  of  le- 
and  were  determined  to  prevent  such  ac-  gends  about  the  crown  {Corona)  of  Ari- 
cidents  in  future.  But  the  very  oldest  adne.  It  seems  evident  enough  that  the 
example  of  the  survival  of  the  notion  older  Greek  names  of  stars  are  derived 
that  the  stars  are  men  or  women,  is  found  from  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
ID  the  Pax  of  Aristophanes.  Trygseus  Greeks  were  in  the  mental  and  imagi- 
in  that  comedy  has  just  made  an  expe-  native  condition  of  lowas,  Kanekas, 
dition  to  heaven.  A  slave  meets  him  Bushmen,  Murri,  and  New  Zealanders. 
and  asks  him,  "  Is  not  the  story  true.  All  these,  and  all  other  savage  peoples, 
then,  that  we  become  stars  when  we  believe  in  a  kind  of  equality  and  inter- 
die  ?"  The. answer  is  "Certainly;"  communion  among  all  things  animate 
and  Trygxus  points  out  the  star  into  and  inanimate.  Stones  are  supposed  in 
which  los  of  Chios  has  just  been  meta-  the  Pacific  Islands  to  be  male  and  female 
morphosed.  Aristophanes  is  making  and  to  propagate  theirspecies.  Animals 
fun  of  some  popular  Greek  superstition,  are  believed  to  have  human  or  superhu- 
But  that  very  superstition  meets  us  in  man  intelligence,  and  speech  if  they 
Kew  Zealand.  "  Heroes,"  says  Mr.  choose  to  exercise  the  gift.  Stars  are 
Taylor,  "  were  thought  to  become  stars  just  on  the  same  footing,  and  their  move- 
of  greater  or  less  brightness,  according  ments  are  explained  by  the  same  ready 
to  the  number  of  their  victims  slain  in  system  of  universal  anthropomorphism, 
fight."  Stars,  fishes,  gods,  heroes,  men,  trees, 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  clouds,  and  animals,  all  play  their  equal 
of  this  stage  of  thought,  and  to  show  part  in  the  confused  dramas  of  savage 
that  star-stories  existed  on  the  banks  of  thought  and  savage  mythology.  Even 
the  Amazon  as  well  as  on  the  borders  of  in  practical  life  the  change  of  a  sorcerer 
the  lake  of  Anahuac.  But  wchaveprob-  into  an  animal  is  accepted  as  a  familiar 
ably  brought  forward  enough  for  our  phenomenon,  and  the  power  of  soaring 
purpose,  and  have  expressly  chosen  in-  among  the  stars  is  one  on  which  the 
stances  from  the  most  widely  separated  Australian  Biraark,   or  the  E^Qiuiiiuk, 
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Shaman,  most  plumes  himself.  It  is  not  with  which  he  conceives  himself  to  be 
wonderful  that  things  which  are  held  in  such  close  human  relations.  There 
possible  in  daily  practice  should  be  fre-  is  scarcely  a  bird  or  beast  but  the  Red 
quent  features  of  mythology.  Hence  Indian  or  the  Australian  will  explain  its 
the  ready  invention  and  belief  of  star-  peculiarities  by  a  myth,  like  a  page  from 
legends,  which  in  their  turn  fix  the  Ovid's  Meiamor phases-  It  was  once  a 
names  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Nothiog  man  or  a  woman,  and  has  been  changed 
more,  except  the  extreme  tenacity  of  tra-  to  bird  or  beast  by  a  god  or  a  magician, 
dition  and  the  inconvenience  of  chang-  Men,  again,  have  originally  been  beasts, 
ing  a  widely  accepted  name,  is  needed  to  in  his  philosophy,  and  are  descended 
account  for  the  human  and  animal  names  from  wolves,  fiogs,  or  serpents,  or  mon- 
of  the  stars.  The  Greeks  received  from  keys.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  traced 
the  dateless  past  of  savage  intellect  the  to  precisely  the  same  sort  of  origin  ; 
myths,  and  the  names  of  the  consiella-  and  hence,  we  conclude,  come  their 
tions,  and  we  have  taken  them,  without  strange  animal  names,  and  the  strange 
inquiry,  from  the  Greeks.  Thus  it  hap-  myths  about  them  which  appear  in  all 
pens  that  our  celestial  globes  are  just  as  ancient  jioetry.  These  names,  in  turn, 
queer  menageries  as  any  globes  could  have  curiously  affected  human  beliefs, 
be  that  were  illustrated  by  Australians  Astrology  is  based  on  the  opinion  that 
or  American  Indians,  by  fiushmen  or  a  man's  character  and  fate  are  de- 
Peruvian  aborigines,  or  Esquimaux.  It  termined  by  the  stars  under  which  he  is 
was  savages,  we  may  be  tolerably  cer-  born.  And  the  nature  of  these  stars  is 
tain,  who  first  handed  to  science  the  deduced  from  their  names,  so  that  the 
names  of  the  constellations,  and  pro-  bear  should  have  been  found  in  the  ho- 
vided  Greece  with  the  raw  material  of  roscope  of  Dr.  Johnson.  When  Gior- 
her  astronomical  myths  —as  Bacon  prel-  dano  Bruno  wrote  his  satire  against  re- 
tilysays,  that  we  listen  to  the  harsh  ideas  ligion,  the  famous  Spaccio  dellabestia  trt- 
of  earlier  peoples  as  they  come  to  us  on/anie,  he  proposed  to  banish  not  only 
"  blown  softly  through  the  flutes  of  the  the  gods  but  the  beasts  from  heaven. 
Grecians."     The  first  moment  in  astro-  He'would  call-the  stars  not  the  Bear, 


nomical  science  arrives  when  the  savage,  or  the  Swan,  or  the  Pleiades,  but  Truth, 

looking  at  a  star,  says,  like  the  child  in  Mercy,   Justice,  and  so  forth,  that  men 

the    nursery    poem,    "  How    I    wonder  might  be  born,   not  under  bestial,    but 

what    you   are  1"       The   next   moment  moral  influences.     But  the  beasts  have 

comes  when   the  savage   has  made  his  had  too  long  possession  of  the  stars  to  be 

first  rough  practical  observations  of  the  easily  dislodged,  and  the  tenure  of  the 

movements  of  the  heavenly  body.     His  Bear  and  the  Swan  will  probably  last  as 

next  step  is  to  explain  these  to  himself,  long  as  there  is  a  science  of  Astronomy, 

Now  science  cannot  advance  any  but  a  Their  names  are  not  likely  again  to  de- 

fanciful  explanation  beyond  the  sphere  ludc  a  philosopher  into  the  opinion  of 

of  experience.     The  experience  of  the  Aristotle  that  the  stars  are  animated, 
savage  is  limited  to  the  narrow  world  of        This  argument  had  been  worked  out 

his  tribe,  and  of  the  beasts,  birds,  and  to    the  writer's    satisfaction    when    he 

fishes  of  his  district.     His  philosophy,  chanced  to  light  on  Mr.  Max  Mutter's 

therefore,  accounts  for  all  phenomena  explanation  of  the  name  of  the   Great 

on  the  supposition  that  the  laws  of  the  Bear.     We  have   explained  that  name 

animate  nature  he  observes  are  working  as  only  one  out  of  countless  similar  ap- 

everywhere.     But  his  observations  mis-  pellations  which  men  of  every  race  give 

guided  by  his  crude  magical  supersti-  to  the  stars.     These  names,  again,  we 

tions,  have  led  him  to  believe  in  a  stale  have  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  sav- 

of  equality  and  kinship  between  men  and  age  philosophy,  which  takes  no  great  dis- 

animals,     and    even    inorganic    things,  linction  between  man  and  the  things  in 

He  often  worships  the  very  beasts   he  thfe  world,  and  looks  on  stars,  beasts, 

slays  ;  he  addresses  them  as  if  they  un-  birds,  fishes,  flowers,   and  trees,  as  men 

derstood  him  ;  he  believes  himself  to  be  and  women  in  disguise.     M.    Mailer's 

descended  from  the  animals,  and  of  their  theory  is  based  on  philological  considera- 

kindred.     These  confused  ideas  he  ap-  tions.     He  thinks  that  the  name  of  the 

plies  to  the  stars,  and  recognizes  in  them  Great  Bear  is  the  result  of  a  mistake  as 

men  like  himself,  or  beasts  like  those  to  the  meaning  of  y{^j:^^,(_^^^tpii[^  in 
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Sanskrit,  he  says  ("  Lectures  on  I.an-  There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  find- 

Ruage,"  pp.  359,  362),  a  root  ark,  or  ing  Riksha  cither  in   Latin  or  Greek. 

areh,  meaning  to  be  bright.     The  stars  But  the  explanation  does  not  look   so 

are  called  riksha,  that  is,  bright   ones,  well  if  we  examine,  not  only  the  Aryan, 

in  the  Veda.     "  The  constellations  here  but  all  the  known  myths  and  names  of 

called  the  Rikshas,  in  the  sense  of  '  the  the  Bear  and  the  other  stars.     Professor 

blight  ones,'  would  be  homonymous  in  Sayce,  a  distinguished  philologist,   says 

Sanskrit  with  the  Bears.    Remember  also  we  may  not  compare  non-.Aryan   with 

that,  apparently  without  rhyme  or  reason,  Aryan  myths.     We  have  ventured  to  do 

thesame  constellationiscs^ledbyGreeks  so,    however,    in  this  paper,  and  have 

and  Romans  the  Bear.    .    .    .    There  is  shown    that  the    most  widely   severed 

not  the  shadow  of  a  likeness  with  a  bear,  races  give  the  stars  animal  names,   of 

You  will  now  perceive  the  influence  of  which  the  Bear  is  one  example.     Now, 

words  on  thought,  or  the  spontaneous  if   the  philologists  wish  to  persuade  us 

growth  of  mythology.     The  name  Jiik-  that  it  was  decaying  and  half- forgotten 

tha  was  applied  to  the  bear  in  the  sense  language  which  caused  men  to  give  the 

of  the  bright  fuscous  animal,  and  in  that  names  of  animals  to  the  stars,  they  must 

sense  it  became  most  popular  in  the  lat-  prove  their  case  on  an  immense  collec- 

er  Sanskrit,  and  in   Greek  and   Lalin.  tion  of    instances — on    Iowa,  Kanekn, 

The  same  name,    '  in  the  sense  of  the  Murri,  Maori,  Brazilian,  Peruvian,  Mex- 

bright  ones,'  had  been    applied  by   the  ican,    Egyptian,    Esquimaux    instances. 

Vedic  poets  to  the  stars  in  general,  and  Does   the  philological   explanation  ac- 

more   particularly  to  that  constellation  count   for   the    enormous    majority  of 

which  m  the  northern  parts  of  India  was  these  phenomena  ?     If  it  fails,  we  may 

the  most  prominent.     The  etymological  at  least  doubt  whether  it  solves  the  one 

meaning,  '  Ihe  bright  stars,'  was  forgot-  isolated  case  of  the  Great  Bear  among 

ten  ;   the  popular  meaning  of  Riksha  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     It  must  be 

(bear)  was  known  to  every  one.     And  observed  that  the  philological  explana- 

thus  it  happened  that,  when  the  Greeks  tion  of  M.  MUller  does  not  clear  up  the 

had  left  their  central  home  and  settled  Arcadian   story   of    their  own   descent 

in  Europe,  they  retained  Ihe  name  of  from  a  she-bear  who  is  now  a  star.     Yet 

Arktos  for  the  same  unchanging  stars ;  similar  stories  of  the  descent  of  tribes 

but,  not  knowing  why  those  stars  had  from  animals  are  so  widespread,  that  it 

originally  received  that  name,  they  ceas-  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  race,  01 

ed  10  speak  of  them  as  arttoi,  or  many  the  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  they  are 

bears,  and  spoke  of  them  as  the  Bears."  not    found.     And  these  considerations 

This  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  phi-  appear    to  be  a  strong  argument  for 

lological  way  of  explaining  a  myth.     If  comparing    not    only    Aryan,    but    all 

once  we  admit  that  ark,  or  arch,  in  the  attainable  myths.     We  shall  often  find, 

sense  of  "  bright  "  and  of  "  bear,"  exist-  if  we  take  a  wide  view,  that  the  philolog- 

ed,  not  only  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  the  un-  ical  explanation  which  seemed  plausible 

divided    Aryan    tongue,   and  that  the  in  a  single  case,   is  hopelessly  narrow 

name  Riksha,   bear,   "  became  in  tbat  when   applied   to  a  large  collection  of 

sense  most  popular  in  Greek  and  Lalin,"  parallel   cases  in  languages   of  various 

this  theory  seems  more  than  plausible,  families. — Cernhill  Magatint. 


AT  ANCHOR. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR   OF  "  CONSOLATIONS." 

As  fa  tbe  fainbow'smany-colored  hue  With  such  rare  art  each  tDingl«th  with  bis  fel- 

Herc  ace  we  watcfaet  deepened  with  a  blue,  low, 

Ttiere  a  dark  tawny  niib  a  purple  mizt,  Tbe   bine  with  watchet,  green  and  red  with 

Velio w and Uame,  withsireakso(greeD betwixt,  yellow.                     William  Browne. 

A  bloody  ""am  into  a  blushing  mn^  Reuben  was  not  ill  in  body,  and  no 

And  ends  still  with  the  color  which  begun;  .  -.  ,         ,       ■..      l    j  i   r  „        I-           ,» 

Dnrwing  the  deeper  to  a  lighter  Slain,  Visible  calamity  had  befallen  him.     He 

Bringing  tbe  lighteit  to  the  deep'it  again,  was  an  artist  of  some  promise^  and  had 
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a  picture  at  the  Academy.  He  was  in  It  vas  so  with  Reuben  now.  He  had 
love  with  a  pretty  rich  young  woman  of  lived  the  double  life  of  man  and  artist, 
the  gay  world,  with  a  heart  to  spare  for  and  again  and  again  he  had  failed  in 
the  first  who  could  touch  it.  His  dream  both.  It  is  needless  to  rehearse  the 
had  been  at  one  stroke  to  win  such  fame  trivial  details,  the  recurring  discourage- 
as  should  warrant  him  in  whispering,  menls,  which  he  had  defied,  thinking, 
"  My  fame  is  yours  and  you  my  love."  "  Yet  a  few  more  months,  then  weeks. 
But  he  had  loved  too  little  or  too  much  then  interminable  days — and  then,  and 
to  betray  his  secret  yet,  and  he  had  put  then — she  will  see,  and  surely  she  will 
a  meaning  in  his  painting  which  she  had  understand.  I  will  not  tell  her  that  my 
not  read.  She  had  congratulated  him  fate  hangs  upon  her  seeing.  If  my 
on  its  being  well  hung.  Hint  ilia  spirit  speaks  to  hers  from  the  canvas 
lathryma  I  there  is  no  need ;  and  if  it  does  not 

He  left  London  that  night.     It  was  a  speak,  if  she  cannot  or  does  not  choose 

minor  matter  that  his  picture  was  not  to  hear,  it  is  not  for  me  to   beg  for 

sold,  and  that  he  had  reasons  for  pre-  mercy,  to  force  from  her  kindness  words 

ferring  the  cheapest    third-class  ticket  that  do  not  spring  from  her  own  desire 

that  would  bring  him  to  the  Channel's  to  speak — to  me  alone  of  all  men.     It 

shores.    The  next  morning  an  even  gray  may  be  she  will  not  speak.     If  so,  that 

line  mist  fell,  or  rather  hung,  in  silent,  will  be  over,  and  one  may  live  thereafter 

moveless  gloom  over  earth  and  sea  and  as  one  can.     But  perhaps,  perhaps,  per- 

sky.    The  cliffs  were  low  and  sandy,  but  haps — oh  I    if  she  should  have  that  to 

patches  of  heather  spoke  of  days  when  say  to  me,  which  my  soul   would  give 

all  color  was  not  blotted  out  of  view,  life,  death,  and  eternity  to  hear !" 

Reuben  turned  mechanically  away  from  This  had   been  the  burden    of    his 

the  straggling  watering-place  toward  the  dreams,  and  she  had  not  spoken.     He 

open  coast,  and  when  he  had  reached  had  prayed  before,  like  the  great  poet  in 

the  point  where  the  down  was  highest,  his  immortal  agony — "  And  if  you  leave 

above  the  sandy  ruts  of  the  clifF  road,  me,  do  not  leave  me  last !"     How  con 

he  threw  himself  on  the  elastic  heath-  she  leave   me,  he    muttered,  when  she 

tufts  and  set  himself  to  meditate  on  the  never  came?     She  had  never  crossed 

universal  grayness.  the  threshold  of  his  studio  ;  if  she  had. 

The  unfortunate  never  know  how  alone  there,  would  she  have  understood  ? 
iiftrcely  they  have  clung  to  their  one  last  She  never  understood  the  passion  of 
hope  till  the  moment  when  that  too  has  longing  which  prompted  his  timid  sug- 
failed.  One  by  one  lesser  objects  of  gestion,  would  she  not  like  to  come  ? 
desire  elude  the  grasp,  and  each  disap-  She  had  smiled  with  uncomprehending 
pointment  is  borne,  to  the  victim's  own  courtesy,  and  he  was  just  in  his  misery, 
amaze,  with  hardly  weakened  courage  ;  How  could  she  have  known  what  he 
for,  without  knowing  it,  each  succeed-  never  dared  to  say  ?  He  had  spent  his 
ing  disappointment  only  serves  to  nour-  strength  in  silencing  the  jealous  rage 
isb  the  strong  surviving  hope  for  the  one  which  filled  him  when  a  happy  thought- 
bliss  that  sh^l  make  amends  for  all  the  less  youth  won  easily  the  promise  of  her 
rest.  'And  then  at  last — some  put  off  presence— was  it  at  a  cricket-match,  ot 
the  day  of  waking  so  long  that  their  own  where  ?  Nay,  but  he  wanted  too  much 
last  sleep  comes  before  it — but  to  some  himself  to  be  jealous  of  those  who  won 
at  last  comes  the  moment  of  bewilder-  lesser  boons,  his  wishes  had  dared  to 
ment  when  the  life-long  desire  is  frozen  wander  boundlessly,  and  this  was  the 
by  the  blast  of  final  deprivation,  the  last  end  of  his  infinite  longings  ;  he  ques- 
doom  of  denial  is  uttered  from  without,  tioned  himself  incredulously,  was  this 
and  despair  sweeps  like  a  hurricane  over  less  than  nothingness  the  end  ?  He  lay 
every  sense ;  and  then,  amid  the  very  upon  the  heather  in  the  falling  mist, 
bitterness  of  blank  despair,  comes  a  stunned,  bewildered,  understanding  at 
vision  of  the  double  death.  Even  this  last  that  he  had  staked  his  life  upon  a 
might  have  been  borne  like  the  rest  if  single  throw,  and  he  had  lost.  It  was 
only  hope  were  left — of  something,  ever  like  the  end  of  one  of  those  year-long 
so  little,  anything — but  a  shadow  of  the  games  of  chance  played  by  barbarians, 
slightest  thing,  still  in  front  to  hope  for.  East  and  West,  in  the  far-ofif  past,  atid> 
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like  the  hero  of  such  tales,  he  had  lost  **  Look  !"  when  we  wish  for  the  mind's 
himself  and  all  he  had,  and  the  game  attention,  Reuben  opened  his  eyes  to 
must  go  on  without  him,  for  he  had  see  if  there  was  any  escape  from  the 
nothing  left  to  stake.  His  chance  was  encompassing  grayness,  any  change  in 
over,  once  and  for  ever.  He  could  not  the  surrounding  gloom  to  warrant  this 
look  to  win  by  the  help  of  Time's  re-  strange  feeble  impulse  toward  embrac 
venges,  for  he  was  no  longer  able  even  ing  a  lesser  pain.  The  sun  was  hidden, 
to  play,  though  the  maddest  run  of  luck  but  its  light  was  struggling  intermittently 
should  lure  him.  It  felt  strange  to  be  through  the  clouds.  Sea  and  sky  had 
alive  when  every  hope  was  dead  and  melted  again  into  one ;  but  varied 
every  purpose  starved  and  atrophied,  shades  of  color,  in  pale  mimicry  of  the 
"  But,"  he  thought,  "  it  is  no  concern  rainbow's  bands,  seemed  to  divide  the 
of  mine  now.  Since  my  soul  passed  out  continuous  upright  bank  of  vapor  that 
of  my  own  keeping  into  hers,  it  was  she,  veiled  or  shadowed  forth  (he  actual 
not  I,  who  had  the  power  to  dispose  of  scene.  It  was  too  fantastic  to  be  beau- 
all  its  future."  tiful,  and  the  utist  was  too  sad  to  take 
The  mist  was  growing  lighter  over  the  any  interest  in  the  vagaries  of  nature  ; 
sea ;  clouds  and  horizon  began  to  be  but  the  returning  memory  of  despair 
distinguishable,  and  streaks  of  gray  kept  his  consciousness  awake,  and  he 
above  and  below  grew  transparent,  as  if  felt  rather  than  saw  opened  out  before 
colored  lights  of  red  and  yellow  were  him  such  a  rainbow  as  might  span  Styx 
shining  far  away  behind  them.  Level  and  Phlegethon  when  infernal  lightnings 
gray  moisture  slill  hung  upon  the  land,  play  upon  slow  showcTS  of  poisoned 
and  all  round  there  was  a  silence  that  mud.  The  indigo  band  of  the  hon- 
might  be  felt.  Reuben  closed  his  eyes  zontal  rainbow  lay  where  a  belt  of  weedy 
wearily ;  he  had  not  slept  for  several  sea  was  overshadowed  by  the  darkest 
nights.  His  eyes  were  hot,  and  there  cloud.  The  shallow  waters  were  turbid 
was  a  dull  throbbing  above  the  brows,  from  the  last  night's  swell,  and  there 
His  limbs  aclAd  ;  long-continued  fatigue  may  have  been  a  sandbank  behind  the 
and  the  forcibly  postponed  conscious-  reef,  helping  to  color  the  dull  waves 
ness  of  bodily  discomfort  were  taking  red.  Any  way  the  half-lurid  light  from 
tlicir  revenge ;  and  for  a  moment  his  above  lit  up  the  reddish  strip  of  sea, 
mental  wretchedness  seemed  forgotten  that  melted  then  into  pale  metallic  yel- 
in  the  sense  of  utter  physical  exhaustion  low  where  a  break  in  the  clouds  was  re- 
and  distress.  The  momentary  oblivion  fleeted  on  the  sullen  surface  ;  and  then 
was  like  a  breath  of  chloroform  in  the  the  same  shaded  streaks  of  gray,  blue, 
midst  of  pain.  The  feeling  of  bodily  and  red,  with  green  and  yellow  lights, 
discomfort  was  faintly  but  distinctly  repeated  themselves  in  the  sky  above, 
pleasurable,  and  as  Reuben  gave  himself  as  in  the  mirage  the  scene  reflecls  itself 
up  to  it  he  thought  dreamily  that  this  upon  the  sky,  instead  of  earth  and  sea 
explained  the  self- torturing  passions  of  being  mirrored  in  smooth  waters  under^ 
asceticism.  When  the  soul  is  sick  to  neath.  The  unearthly  hues  were  not  with- 
death,  bodily  pain  is  the  only  possible  out  a  mysterious  beauty,  but  they  had 
source  of  relief,  the  relief  that  comes  no  charm  for  Reuben  ;  he  had  done 
from  a  change  of  suffering.  For  a  few  with  the  world  of  men,  and  it  was  an 
moments  mind  and  body  were  almost  added  mockery  that  nature  should  have 
nnconscious  together  ;  the  pause  was  new  tricks  to  play  off  before  his  careless 
more  like  faintness  than  sleep  ;  but  be-  and  reluctant  eyes, 
fore  his  eyes  opened  again  to  confront  For  this  was  (he  burden  of  his  won- 
the  full  visage  of  his  grief  he  felt  with  der  now.  All  was  over,  and  the  strange 
dim  astonishment,  and  something  almost  thing  is  how  little  difference  it  seem«d 
akin  to  self-reproach,  that  his  overmas-  to  make.  Her  life,  sunrise  and  suoset. 
tenng  misery  did  not  even  now  wholly  the  work  and  pleasure  of  indiSerent 
exclude  every  other  mode  of  conscious-  friends,  all  this  would  go  on  just  as  be- 
ness.  He  felt  the  shallowness  of  his  fore  ;  every  material  care  and  difhculty, 
misery  as  an  aggravation  of  its  unsound-  and  the  one  duty  Reuben  never  thought 
ed  depths  of  bitterness  to  question,  remained  unchanged  in 
With  the  instinct  that  makes  us  say  prospect.     He  wished  never  to  touch  a 
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brush  again  ;  but  it  was  not  paintiDg  to  know  that  every  line  and  every  tint  was 
color  canvases  for  hire,  and  how  else  born  directly  of  her  influence,  was  in- 
could  he  earn  the  money  he  must  have  spired  by  her  gracious  smile,  or  prompt- 
to  keep  his  lame  young  brother  in  the  ed  by  her  grave  opinion  ?  It  was  her 
country  home,  whence  he  wrote,  only  work,  and  she  did  not  know  it  ;  it  was 
yesterday,  of  his  happiness  and  mend-  the  monument  of  his  love,  the  only  relic 
ing  health  ?  And  if  Reuben  painted  for  left  him  of  his  hopeful  life  in  sight  of 
pay,  how  could  he  do  less  than  bis  best  her  ;  and  the  only  relic  of  her  left  to 
work,  and  who  would  know  the  differ-  him  was  a  relic  not  of  her,  only  of  what 
ence  when  none  of  the  accustomed  skill  she  had  declined  to  receive  at  his  hands, 
had  left  his  fingers — only  the  light  of  The  intensest  consciousness  does  not 
hope  his  heart  ?  And  he  had  been  wont  soliloquize  in  words;  if  he  had  been 
to  call  it  simony  if  men  sold  work  done  forced  to  seek  them,  they  would  have 
by  skilled  hands  while  the  heart  and  seemed  few  and  empty.  It  is  hard,  in- 
thoughts  were  far  away.  eflably    hard  !     It    seems  to  be  true. 

A  light  brown  rain-cloud  drifted  like  What  then  ?  It  cannot  be  true.  It  is 
3.  waterspout  athwart  the  motionless  gray  true.  Oh  me  !  and  it  is  hard  ! 
background.  Was  he  to  live  and  w&tk  And  then  the  sense  of  dreary  anchor- 
a  soulless  ghost  among  the  living,  a  age  upon  a  hidden  duty  faded,  and  he 
moving  shadow  of  unknown  pain  ?  felt  like  a  drowning  man,  clutching  at 
Nothing  had  been  real  in  his  life  but  the  be  knew  not  what  as  strong  waves  sucked 
loss  of  it ;  all  the  rest  was  vain  imagi-  him  back,  bruised  and  battered,  to  fore- 
nation  that  had  passed  current  with  his  seen  destruction  ;  and  then  it  was  not 
fellows  for  reality  while  he  himself  could  the  boat's  gunwale,  nor  the  slippery 
make  believe  its  truth  ;  and  now  he  rock  or  yielding  herbage  that  he  was 
must  stiil  walk  among  the  living,  veiling  grasping  in  the  hard  death  struggle,  but 
the  grim  forms  of  death  and  pain,  who  a  soft,  firm  hand,  warm  and  gentle  to 
lodged  devouringly  in  the  broad  palaces  the  touch,  and  to  be  saved  by  that  was 
his  imagination  had  reared  for  hope  and  a  pleasure,  even  if  the  Salvation  had 
love.  Nothing  was  changed  outside,  been  death.  But  then-~it  was  hardly  a 
The  moments  were  long,  and  again  and  dream,  though  the  hand  felt  very  like 
again  he  looked  upon  the  gray  mist ;  he  hers  as  he  had  said  "  Good-bye"  only 
felt  its  clammy  touch  as  he  watched  the  the  afternoon  before — then  he  seemed 
pale  colors  in  their  shadowy  dance,  to  feel  those  soft  sweet  fingers  firmly  and 
varj-ing  yet  the  same,  ever  pale  and  gently  unloosening  the  clutch  by  which 
shadowy  and  weird.  So  it  was,  and  so  he  clung  to  them  and  life.  What  right 
it  would  be  through  such  years  as  the  had  he  to  cling  to  her  ?  Yet  he  clung, 
prisoner  for  life  only  dares  to  think  of  and  with  gentle,  irresistible  touch  she 
when  they  end.  The  life-sentenced  con-  unclasped  his  clinging  fingers;  and  as 
vict  may  hope  for  death,  or  escape,  or  a  in  a  dream  one  falls  through  space,  wak- 
ticket  of  leave  ;  but  Reuben  could  not  ing  prostrate  with  a  palpitating  heart, 
even  hope  for  death,  which  would  leave  so  Reuben  wondered,  was  it  all  a  dream, 
his  little  brother  to  the  cold  charity  of  as  his  eyes  opened  again  upon  the  mist 
the  busy  world.  and  he  loosed  the  convulsive  grasp  which 

There  was  a  buoy  some  way  out  in  crushed   and  half    uprooted    the    wiry 

the  Channel,  the  only  token  of  a  sharp  heather  shoots. 

sunken  rock.     As  it  rose  and  sank  with  There  is  a  strange  incredulity  in  some 

the  ground  swell  Reuben's  sympathies  sick  men  when  at  last  the  skilled  judg- 

went  out  toward  it,  as  a  living  thing,  ment  pronounces    that  their  days  are 

It  clings  to  its  anchorage  with  that  tenac-  numbered.     Very  few  can  grasp,  while 

ity  that  made  men  choose  the  anchor  they  still  live,  and  suflFer  no  more — it 

for  the  sign  of  hope  ;  it  clings  blindly  may  be  less — than  yesterday,  that  a  day 

with  brute  fidelity  to  its  forced  anchor-  is  coming,  is  near,  when  they,  their  liv- 

age,  but  it  has  nothing  to  fear  or  hope  ing  selves,  will  be  numbered  with  the 

from  storm  or  sunshine  ;  life  and  death  painless  dead.     They  come  back  again 

are  for  the  craft  that  thread  the  Channel  and  again  to  the  thought  with  a  scared 

beyond.     And  then  his  mind  wandered  surprise,  how  should  so  strange  a  tale  be 

back  to  the  despised  canvas.     Did  she  true  ?  So  Reuben  again  and  again  faced 
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his  blank  surprise  ;  his  vorld  had  turned  □□easiness.'  He  rose  to  his  feet  and 
to  a  shadow  of  dark,  cold  emptiness,  stretched  the  cramped,  chill  limbs,  and 
How  could  he  live  ?  And  yet  not  a  ran  cold  fingers  through  his  salt  wet 
visible  reason  for  his  life  and  effort  had  hair.  He  made  an  e£Fort  to  awake.  It 
been  withdrawn  from  the  world  of  his  could  not  all  be  a  bad  dream,  but  a  man 
fellows'  sight  and  feeling.  His  mind  should  rouse  himself  to  know  the  worst, 
was  dazed,  his  limbs  paralyzed  ;  every  What  ivoj  the  worst  ?  His  thought  was, 
sense  but  that  of  sight  seemed  dosed,  "  I  would  sell  my  soul  to  be  free  to  cut 
and  what  he  saw  was  only  like  a  shadow  my  throat  to-night !  The  devil  take  it ! 
of  what  he  felt.  It  crossed  his  mind  Why  isn't  there  even  a  devil  to  take 
like  a  recollection  from  some  former  body  and  soul  at  a  gift,  when  one  asks 
state  of  existence,  that  a  clear  horizon  nothing  better  than  to  be  rid  of  both,  to 
lay  behind  the  mist,  that  sometimes  the  escape  the  curse  of  life's  long  empti- 
sun  shone  upon  clear  outlines  of  the  ness?"  He  was  not  an  irreverent 
rock  where  rolling  waves  might  break  in  youth,  nor  much  given  to  swearing  as  a 
spray  ;  and  so  he  knew — by  an  effort  he  rule,  and  the  unwonted  invocation 
recalled  to  memory  the  knowledge — that  helped  to  rouse  him.  He  smiled  rather 
the  world  had  not  ceased  to  live  and  grimly  and  said  to  himself,  "  Even  if 
love,  to  labor,  suffer,  and  aspire,  because  there  were  a  devil  to  go  to,  it  wouldn't 
he  was  cutoff  from  living  partnership  in  be  much  use  now."  And  then,  stand- 
its  cares  and  hopes.  ing  upright  in  the  mist,  he  looked  at  the 
Hours  had  passed,  and  the  mist  was  mock  rainbow  over  the  sandbanks,  and 
falling  still.  'The  spirit  of  his  waking  a  vague  temptation  possessed  him. 
dreams  had  changed.  The  many  col-  There  was  no  hope,  no  outlook,  no 
ored  world,  looming  dimly  through  the  heaven  of  hope  in  front,  no  way  of  sal- 
veil  of  universal  grayness,  seemed  to  vation  for  soul  or  body.  Was  it  possi- 
Soat  in  space,  like  a  child's  toy  balloon,  ble  that  there  might  be  a  pleasant  way 
but  be  and  it  were  held  together  as  if  the  of  sinning?  "I  wish — "  he  began, 
visionary  earth  and  sea  were  anchored  and  then  he  laughed  aloud  and  pulled 
on  his  aching  heart,  as  if  the  iron  that  himself  together  more  wakefully,  and 
entered  into  his  soul  was  the  solid,  tried  to  put  some  sane  merriment  in  his 
cmshing  immovable  shadow  of  the  hope  laugh.  "I  am  glad  I  don'/  wish  for 
that  was  gone  from  him.  He  had  no  anything,  if  1  can  wish  for  nothing  bet- 
thought  of  moving  ;  distant  sounds  fell  er  than  that  there  was  a  devil  for  me  to 
without  meaning  on  his  ears,  till  all  at  go  to  !" 

once  he  was  startled  by  the  shriek  of  a  And  so  he  went  back  to  the  station 

railway  whistle,  that  began  oddly  so  as  and  caught  the  Parliamentary  train  to 

to  accompany  and  prolong  a  sea-gull's  town  ;  and  his  landlady  hoped  he  had 

cry.      Reuben  was  wet  through,  stiff,  had  a  pleasant  journey  and  would  not 

and  weary  to  the   point  which   makes  fail    to    change    his   socks.  —  Fraser's 

change  of  place  a  luxurious  change  of  Magazine. 


THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  GLACIERS. 

BY   PROFESSOR   C.    DUFOUR.* 

Ih  1870,  when  M.   F.  A.  Forel  and  glacier  was  undergoing   a  considerable 

myself   were  on  the  Rhone  glacier,  we  diminution,  so  that,  in  1879,  it  had  gone 

mapped  the  front  of  the  glacier.    I  have  beyond  all  previous  limits,  so  far  as  the 

since  repeatedly  communicated    to  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 

society  the  results  of  fresh  measurements  try  could  go  back.     This  retreat,  which 

which  have  been  made  there,  and  which,  commenced  about  1855  or  1856,  is  not 

year  by  year,   have   shown    that    this  peculiar  to  the  Rhone  glacier ;  it  is  a 

general    phenomenon    throughout    the 

•  From  the  "  Bulletin  de  U  Socifilfi  Vau-  *=••»'•>  °^  ^^^  Alps,  although    it   did   not 

doiie  des  Sciences  Natnrellei,"  Series  a,  voU  commence  everywhere  at  the  same  time, 

nlL  pp.  433-^5-  some    glaciers    were    advancing   when 
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Others  were  decreasing.     But  at  present  physical  geography,  since  it  involves  all 

it  may  be  said  that  the  retrograde  move-  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  over 

ment  has   become  the   rule  in  all  the  an  extent  of  loo"  of  longitude.     It  is 

Alpine  regions.  well  worth  while  to  pay  attention  to  it, 

In  1878,  at  the  Scientific  Congress  in  and  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  ph«- 

Paris,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  convers-  nomenon. 

ing  on  this  subject  with  several  French  It  is  perhaps  difficult  at  the  moment 
smiants,  and  learned  from  them  that  the  to  indicate  the  cause  of  this  retreat,  for, 
glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees  were  in  the  from  the  meteorological  point  of  view, 
same  case  ;  all  of  them  had  diminished,  the  last  few  years  have  not  been  very 
and  some  had  actually  disappeared.  It  different  from  those  which  preceded 
then  became  an  interesting  point  to  them.  Moreover,  the  advance  or  there- 
ascertain  whether  the  other  European  treat  of  a  glacier  depends  upon  several 
glaciers,  those  of  the  Caucasus  and  of  factors  ;  first  of  all,  upon  the  heat  and 
'  Scandinavia,  presented  the  same  phe-  humidity  of  the  summer,  and  then  upon 
nomenon.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  warm 
1  applied,  with  regard  to  the  former,  to  winds.  As  regards  heat  and  wind,  the 
M.  Wild,  the  director  of  the  Central  consequences  are  indirect,  but  they  are 
Physical  Observatory  of  Russia,  and  less  so  with  respect  to  humidity.  In 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  to  a  Swede,  M.  fact,  as  M.  Forel  and  I  have  shown  by 
Nystrom.  These  two  gentlemen  were  experiments  made  in  1870  upon  the 
kind  enough  to  obtain  the  information  Rhone  glacier,  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the 
that  I  asked  for,  and  from  their  invest!-  atmosphere  condenses  upon  the  ice,  as 
gations  it  appeared  that  these  groups  of  it  condenses  in  winter  upon  the  glass 
glaciers  had  diminished  in  the  same  way  windows  of  our  rooms,  and  this  water 
as  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  In  of  condensation  considerably  augments 
the  Caucasus  the  retreat  commenced,  as  the  volume  of  the  water  that  issues  from 
in  the  case  of  the  Rhone  glacier,  in  1855  the  glacier;  now  this  condensation  is 
or  1856.  In  Scandinavia,  it  appeared  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  latent 
to  have  varied  from  one  glacier  to  heat,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the 
another,  but  it  has  now  become  general,  melting  of  the  ice.  But  the  extent  of  a 
M.  Nystrum  was  so  kind  as  to  consult  glacier  depends  not  only  upon  the  forces 
the  illustrious  Swedish  traveller,  M,  which  tend  to  destroy  it,  but  also  upon 
Nordenskiuld,  upon  this  subject,  who  those  which  tend  to  form  it,  that  is  to 
told  him  that  the  glaciers  of  Spitsbergen  say,  upon  the  accumulation  of  snow  in 
had  undergone  a  similar  diminution  dur*  the  basin  of  reception  which  is  the  ori- 
ing  the  last  few  years,  gin  of  the  glacier.  These  snows,  which 
In  August,  1880, 1  laid  acommunica-  by  degrees  become  convened  into  ice, 
tion  on  this  subject  before  the  Scientific  are  in  considerable  quantities,  and  repre- 
Congress  at  Rheims.  In  the  discussion  sent  the  falls  which  have  taken  place 
which  arose  upon  the  matter,  several  during  several  years.  This  m;iss  moves 
people  cited  facts  in  support  of  those  slowly,  and  it  is  not  until  the  lapse  of  a 
which  I  had  pointed  out  ;  and  one  of  great  many  years  that  the  ice,  thus 
those  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  and  formed,  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the 
who  had  been  several  times  to  Green-  glacier,  where  it  melts.  All  this  ice, 
land,  had  observed  that  the  glaciers  of  therefore,  represents  the  sum  of  the 
that  country  had  also  retreated  consid-  meteorological  actions  that  have  taken 
erably.  place  during  a  very  long  period  of  time, 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  perhaps  more  than  a  century, 

has  been  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  mistake  to 

and  American  glaciers,  and  of  those  of  seek  in  the<  last  few  years  alone  the 

the    southern  hemisphere,   during    the  cause  of  that  retreat    of    the  glaciers 

same  periods.     But  in  any  case  the  re-  which  we  can  now  demonstrate.     This 

treat  of  the  four  great  European  groups  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  right  course  if 

of  glaciers,  those  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  the  retreat  were  caused  solely  by  a  more 

Alps,  the  Caucasus,  and    Scandinavia,  rapid  melting,  but  it  is  quite  otherwise 

as  well  as  those  of  Greenland  and  Spitz-  if  this  cause  ascends  to  the  very  origin 

bergen,  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  of  the  glacier.     Now  the  latter  is  proba- 
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biy  the  case,  for  meteorological  observa-  have  done  several  times  with  "M.  Forel 
tions  do  not  leveal  to  us  any  notable  in  the  case  of  the  Rhone  glacier ;  and 
difierence  between  the  last  quarter  of  a  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  with  an  ele- 
century  and  a  preceding  period.  This  mcnt  so  variable  as  a  glacier,  it  is  not 
is  why  the  investigation  of  the  great  re-  necessary  to  determine  the  position  of 
treat  of  the  glaciers  that  we  now  witness,  each  point  wilhin  a  centimetre  or  .two. 
must  not  be  neglected  ;  it  is  right  to  Upon  the  moraine  in  front  of  the  glacier 
watch  and  trace  it  to  the  end  in  all  those  we  have  established  two  fixed  points,  by 
countries  where  it  has  been  deroonstrat-  means  of  two  stakes  firmly  driven  into 
ed  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  retreat,  if  we  the  ground  down  to  the  level  of  its  surf- 
succeed  in  ascertaining  it,  will  be  an  ace  ;  then,  with  a  small  sextant,  we  deter- 
important  factor  among  those  which  en-  mine  the  position  of  the  most  important 
gage  our  attention  in  the  study  of  the  points  of  the  front  of  the  glacier,  which 
physics  of  the  globe.  enables  us  to  map  it,  and  to  see  readily 
Now,  with  regard  to  most  glaciers,  it  for  each  region  of  the  glacier  the  amount 
is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  the  retreat  from  year  to  ytax.—I'opu- 
of  the  retreat.  It  is  only  necessary  to  /ar  Science  Review, 
draw  a  map  of  the  lower  extremity,  ai  I 
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By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Jufy  25,  i88r. 

What  !  for  a  term  so  scant 
Our  shining  visitant 
Cheer'd  us,  and  now  is  pass'd  into  the  night  ? 

Couldst  thou  no  better  keep,  O  Abbey  old, 
The  boon  to  thy  foundation-hour  foretold, 
The  presence  of  that  gracious  inmate,  light  ? 

A  child  of  light  appear'd 
Hither  he  came,  late-bom  and  long  desired, 

And  to  men's  hearts  this  ancient  place  endear'd ; 
What,  is  the  happy  glow  so  soon  expired  ? 

— Rough  was  the  winter  eve ; 
Their  craft  the  fishers  leave, 
And  down  over  the  Thames  the  darkness  drew. 

One  stills  lags  last,  and  turns,  and  eyes  the  Pile 
Huge  in  the  gloom,  across  in  Thorney  Isle, 
King  Sebert's  work,  the  wondrous  Minster  new. 

— 'Tis  Lambeth  now,  where  then 
They  moor'd  their  boats  among  the  bulrush  stems ; 

And  that  new  minster  in  the  matted  fen, 
The  world-famed  Abbey  by  the  westering  Thames. 

His  mates  are  gone,  and  he 
For  mist  can  hardly  see 
A  stranfK  wayfarer  coming  to  his  side. 

Who  bade  him  loose  his  boat,  and  fix  his  oar. 
And  row  him  straightway  to  the  further  shore. 
And  wait  white  he  did  there  a  space  abide. 

The  fisher  awed  obeys. 
That  voice  had  note  so  clear  of  sweet  command ; 

Through  pouring  tide  he  pulls  and  drizzling  hue. 
And  tet  his  freight  ashore  on  Thoraey  strand. 
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The  minster's  outlined  mass 
Rose  dim  from  the  morass, 
And  thitherward  the  stranger  took  his  waf. 

Lo,  on  a  sudden  all  the  Pile  is  bright ! 
Nave,  choir  and  transept  glorified  with  light, 
While  tongues  of  fire  on  coign  and  carving  play  ! 

And  heavenly  odors  fair 
Come  streaming  with  the  floods  of  glory  in. 
And  carols  float  along  the  happy  air 
As  if  the  leign  of  joy  did  now  begin. 

Then  all  again  is  dark. 
And  by  the  fisher's  bark 
The  unknown  passenger  returning  stands. 

— O  Saxon  fisher !  thou  hast  had  with  thee 
The  fisher  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee— 
So  s<uth  he,  blessing  him  with  outspread  hands  : 
Then  fades,  but  speaks  the  while : 
At  dawn  thou  to  King  Sebert  shall  relate 

How  his  Saint  Peter's  Church  in  Thomey  Isle 
Peter f  his  friend,  with  light  did  consecrate. 

Twelve  hundred  years  and  more 
Along  the  holy  floor 
Pagsants  have  pass'd,  and  tombs  of  mighty  kings 
EiTace  the  humbler  graves  of  Sebert's  line. 
And,  as  years  sped,  tb£  minster-aisles  divine 
Grew  used  to  the  approach  of  Glory's  wings. 

Arts  came,  and  arms,  and  law, 
And  majesty,  and  sacred  form  and  fear ; 

Only  that  primal  guest  the  fisher  saw. 
Light,  only  light,  was  slow,  to  re-appear. 

The  Saviour's  happy  light. 
Wherewith  at  first  was  di^t 
His  boon  of  life  and  immortality. 

In  desert  ice  of  subtleties  was  spent 
Or  drown'd  in  mists  oi  childish  wonderment, 
Fond  fancies  here,  there  false  philosophy  ! 

And  harsh  the  temper  grew 
Of  men  whose  minds  were  darken'd  and  astray. 

And  scarce  the  boon  of  life  could  struggle  through 
For  lack  of  light  which  should  the  boon  convey. 

Yet  in  this  latter  time 
That  promise  of  the  prime 
Seem'd  to  come  true  at  last,  O  Abbey  old  ! 

It  seem'd  a  child  of  light  did  bring  the  dower 
Foreshown  thee  in  thy  consecration  hour. 
And  in  thy  courts  his  shining  freight  unroll'd  ; — 

Bright  wits,  and  instinct  sure, 
And  goodness  warm,  and  truth  without  alloy. 

And  temper  sweet,  and  love  of  all  things  pure. 
And  joy  in  light,  and  power  to  spread  the  joy. 

And  on  that  countenance  bright 

Shone  oft  so  high  a  light. 
That  to  my  mind  there  came  how,  long  ago. 
Lay  on  the  hearth,  amid  a  fiery  ring, 
The  charm'd  babe  of  the  Eleusinian  king—     f^ooolp 
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His  nuise,  the  Mighty  Mother,  will'd  it  so. 

Warm  in  her  breast,  by  day, 
He  slumbered,  and  ambrosia  balm'd  the  child  ; 

But  all  night  long  amid  the  flames  he  lay, 
Upon  the  hearth,  and  play'd  with  them,  and  smiled. 

But  once,  at  midnight  deep, 
His  mother  woke  from  sleep, 
And  saw  her  babe  amidst  the  fiTC,  and  scream'd. 
A  sigh  the  Goddess  gave,  and  with  a  frown 
Pluck'd  from  the  fire  the  child,  and  laid  him  down  ; 
Then  raised  her  face,  and  glory  round  her  beam'd. 

The  mourning  stole  no  more 
Mantled  her  form,  no  more  her  head  was  bow'd ; 

But  raiment  of  celestial  sheen  she  wore. 
And  beauty  filled  her,  and  she  spake  aloud  : — 

"  0  ignorant  race  of  man  ! 
Achieve  your  good  who  can. 
If  your  own  hands  the  good  begun  undo  ? 

Had  human  cry  not  marr  d  the  work  divine. 
Immortal  had  I  made  this  boy  of  mine ; 
But  now  his  head  to  death  again  is  due. 
And  I  have  now  no  power 
Unto  this  pious  household  to  repay 

Their  kindness  shown  to  roe  in  my  wandering  hour." 
—She  spake,  and  from  the  portal  pass'd  away. 

The  boy  his  nurse  forgot, 
And  bore  a  mortal  lot : 
Long  since,  his  name  is  heard  on  earth  no  more. 
In  some  chance  battle  on  Cithieron  side 
The  nursling  of  the  Mighty  Mother  died. 
And  went  where  all  his  fathers  went  before. 

— On  thee,  too,  in  thy  day 
Of  childhood,  Arthur,  did  some  check  have  power. 

That,  radiant  though  thou  wert,  thou  couldst  but  stay, 
Bringer  of  heavenly  light,  a  human  hour  ? 

Therefore  our  happy  guest 
Knew  care,  and  knew  unrest, 
And  weakness  wam'd  him,  and  he  fear'd  decline. 
And  to  the  grave  he  bore  a  cherish'd  wife, 
And  men  ignoble  haraas'd  him  with  strife, 
And  deadly  airs  his  force  did  undermine. 

And  from  his  Abbey  fades 
The  sound  beloved  of  his  victorious  breath  ; 

And  light's  fair  nursling  languor  first  invades. 
And  then  the  crowning  impotence  of  death. 

But  hush  !     This  mournful  strain, 
Which  would  of  death  complain. 
The  Oracle  forbade,  not  ill  inspired. 

—That  Fair,  whose  bead  did  plan,  whose  hands  did  forge 
The  temple  in  the  pure  Parnassian  gorge, 
Had  finish'd,  and  a  meed  of  price  required. 

"Seven  days,"  the  God  replied, 
"  Live  happy !  theo  expect  your  perfect  meed." 

Quiet  in  sleep,  the  seventh  night,  they  died. 


Death,  death  was  judged  the  boon  supreme  indeed. 
Hnv  Sbuxi..-~Voi.  XXXV.,  Na  3  ai 
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And,  truly,  he  who  here 
Hath  lun  his  bright  career, 
And  served  men  nobly,  and  acceptance  found, 

And  borne  to  light  and  right  his  witness  high. 
What  can  he  better  crave  than  then  to  die. 
And  wait  the  issue,  sleeping  underground  ? 
Why  should  he  pray  lo  range 
Down  the  long  age  of  truth  that  ripens  slow. 

And  break  his  heart  with  all  the  baffling  change 
And  all  the  tedious  tossing  to  and  fio  ? 

For  this  and  that  way  swings 
The  flux  of  mortal  things, 
Though  moving  inly  to  one  far-off  god. 

— What  had  our  Arthur  gain'd,  to  stop  and  see, 
After  light's  term,  a  term  of  cecity, 
A  Church  once  large  and  then  grown  strait  in  soul  ? 

To  live,  and  see  arise. 
Alternating  with  wisdom's  too  short  reign. 

Folly  revived,  re-furbish'd  sophistries. 
And  pullulating  rites  exteme  and  vain  ? 

Ay  me !     'Tis  deaf,  that  ear 
Which  joy'd  my  voice  to  hear ! 
Yet  would  I  not  disturb  thee  from  ihy  tomb. 

Here  sleeping  in  thine  Abbey's  friendly  shade. 
And  the  rough  waves  of  life  forever  laid. 
1  would  not  break  thy  rest,  nor  change  thy  doom. 

Even  as  my  father,  thou. 
Even  as  that  loved,  that  well-recorded  friend. 

Has  thy  commission  done ;    ye  both  may  now 
Wait  for  the  leaven  to  work,  the  let  to  end. 

And  thou,  0  Abbey  gray. 
Predestined  to  the  ray 
By  this  dear  soul  over  thy  precinct  shed  ! 

Fear  not  but  that  thy  light  once  more  shall  bum. 
One  day  thine  immemorial  gleam  return. 
Though  sunk  is  now  this  bright,  this  gracious  head  ! 

— Let  but  the  light  appear 
And  thy  transfigured  walls  be  touch'd  with  flame 

Our  Arthur  will  again  be  present  here, 
Again  from  lip  to  lip  will  pass  his  name. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 


INSIDE  KAlRWlN  ;  THE  HOLY  CITY. 

Six  months  ago  M.  Barth^l^my  Saint  Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the 
Hilaire  announced  to  the  world  that -the  world  was  a  dream  of  success  followed 
Regency  of  Tunis  had  been  pacified  by  a  ruder  awakening.  In  twenty-four 
"  sansconqu£te  et  sans  combats  ;"  and  short  weeks  the  Tunisian  Arabs  thtou^- 
a  month  later  General  Farre  sent  the  out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
French  legions  home  from  the  fourth  try  have  risen  in  anna  against  their  self- 
Punic  war,  with  the  comfortable  assur-  imposed  protectors  ;  fifty  thousand 
ance  that  "  la  reconnaissance  de  la  Rfe-  troops  have  been  hurried  back  to  Tunis 
publique  est  acquise  ^  toug  ceux  qui  ont  as  fast  as  a  fleet  of  transports  and  the 
pris  part  i  cette  campagoe."  boats  of  the  Compagnie  'Transatlantique 
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couldcarry  them  ;  every  impoitant  place  dislimenls  of  M.  Tissot.  What  may 
in  the  Regency,  including  the  capital,  occur  on  the  Tripolitan  frontier  before 
has  been  occupied  ;  some  half  a  dozen  the  year  1883  is  ushered  in,  it  is  impos- 
toirns  have  been  more  or  less  efficiently  sible  to  say.  France  has  sat  herself 
bombarded  ;  well  nigh  one  hundred  mill-  down  to  build  a  tower  without  counting 
ions  of  francs  have  been  spent,  and  the  cost ;  and  the  ultimate  consequences 
many  valuable  lives  lost,  in  the  second  of  her  rashness  and  imprudence  it  is 
expedition,  but  France  is  told  by  her  difficult  to  foresee. 
nileis  to  console  herself  with  the  reflec-  When  the  French  Chambers  met  on 
tion  that  the  French  flag  now  waves  the  r4th  of  May,  its  members  were  re- 
alone  over  the  citadel  of  holy  KairwAn.  assured  by  the  conclusion,  ten  days  pre- 
This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  great  viously,  of  the  Kasr-Essaid  Treaty, 
body  of  the  insurgent  Arabs  have  made  The  fall  of  Kairw&n  was  intended  to 
good  their  retreat  to  the  extreme  south,  perform  a  similar  oflice  on  the  z8th  of 
and  have  thereby  necessitated  the  sacri-  October.  Everything  seemed  to  favor 
<ice  of  more  millions  and  more  lives  by  the  plan.  The  Holy  City  had  surren- 
provoking  the  march  of  fifteen  thousand  deied  without  a  blow  forty-eight  hourS 
French  soldiers  in  their  pursuit,  although  previously  ;  at  teu  o'clock  on  the  event- 
everybody  concerned,  from  generals  ful  z6th  of  October,  a  white  flag  was 
down  to  the  conscript  of  yesterday,  is  hung  nut  from  the  Great  Mosque  of  Sidi 
perfectly  well  aware  that  for  physical  Okhbah  ;  at  mid-day  General  Etienne 
reasons  the  avowed  object  of  the  move-  marched  his  troops  through  the  Bab  el 
ment  can  never  be  attained.  The  French  Khaukh,  or  Gate  of  Peaches,  and  just 
newspapers  which  cried  so  loudly  "  A  forty  minutes  later  brought  them  out  of 
Tunis"  in  April,  have  shouted  quite  as  the  Gate  of  Tunis,  and  Kairwdn  was 
lustily  "  A  bas  le  Gin^ral  Farre"  in  No-  taken.  The  announcement  of  the  fact, 
vember;  and  Europe  has  for  months  however,  excited  something  very  much 
mng  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  the  akin  to  amusement  in  the  French  repre- 
nauseating  scandals  which  will  ever  be  sentative  Assembly,  and  availed  the 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  war  ministry  nothing.  After  three  days  of 
waged  by  Fiance  against  Tunis,  and  as-  stormy  discussion,  a  parliamentary  in- 
sociated  with  the  fame  of  its  instigator,  quiry  was  only  avoided  by  a  vote  on  a 
M.  Theodore  Roustan.  side  issue,  whereby  the  Chamber  refused 
The  inevitable  reaction  of  public  opin-  to  stultify  itself  by  deliberately  undoing 
ion  on  the  Tunisian  question  has  at  last  what  it  deliberately  did  last  May  ;  and 
made  itself  felt ;  but  not  in  time  to  pre-  lh.e  Ministry  of  the  Tunisian  expedition 
vent,  or  even  stay,  its  natural  conse-  showed  the  white  flag  of  resignation,  af- 
quences.  MM.  Saint  Hilaire,  Ferry,  ter  the  manner  of  the  citizens  of  Kair- 
and  Farre  have  ceased  to  be  Ministers  w&n.  MM.  Ferry,  Saint  Hilaire,  and 
©[France;  but  France  has  disappointed  Farre  have  left  an  onerous  legacy  to 
the  hopes  and  lost  the  esteem  of  Eu-  their  successors.  To  say  nothing  of 
rope.  Italy  has  thrown  herself  into  the  difliculties  to  be  remedied  abroad,  the 
arms  of  her  once  deadliest  foe  in  order  new  Government  will  have,  somehow  or 
to  avenge  as  swiftly  as  possible  what  she  Other,  to  restore  at  least  the  semblance 
believes  to  be  an  affront  and  a  menace  ;  of  order  and  the  shadow  of  an  adminis- 
England,  duped  and  deceived  by  equiv-  tration  at  Tunis ;  it  must  pay  the  long 
ocal  assurances  and  promises,  has  grown  bill  of  costs  for  the  war  which  was  not  a 
cold  and  suspicious,  and  her  comraer-  war  in  Apiil,  and  the  war  which  was  a 
daily-minded  statesmen  can  only  be  war  in  July,  and  the  time  for  the  end  of 
consoled  and  appeased  by  such  a  treaty  which  cannot  as  yet  be  very  definitely 
as  France,  it  seems,  dare  not  grant ;  determined ;  and  it  has,  moreover,  the 
while  Germany,  who  tol^  France  to  difficult  task  of  restoring  the  shaken 
"take  Carthage"  in  the  spring,  is  now  confidence  of  the  army.  The  soldiers 
sending  oflicers  to  Stamboul,  counsel-  of  France  have  weighed  the  Tunisian 
ling  the  Sublime  Porte  to  be  firm  about  question  in  the  balance,  and  it  has  been 
Tripoli,  and  giving  the  Turks  quite  found  wanting.  They  despise  the  cause 
enough  moral  support  to  destroy  the  of  the  war,  and  condemn  the  manner  in 
effects  of  the  alternate  threats  and  blan-  which  it  has  been  carried  on,     ThecorDr,  L, 
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plaints  and  saunnuTS  rife  in  every  camp  columns  were  actually  visible,  and  the 

m  Tunis  must  not  be  disregaTded,  if  tbe  destruction  of  the  city  imminent,  that 

Government  of  the  Republic  would  avoid  the  nonagenarian  Bash-Mufti  of  KairwSn 

the  possibility  of  internal  dissensions  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Slass  chiefs 

disorders,  which  may  culminate  in  a  mil-  to    rapidly    retire    to    the   neighboring 

itary  despotism,  a  monarchical  restora-  mountains,    and   then   saved   the   (own 

tion,  or  a  second  commune.  from  certain  destruction  by  sending  a 

Having  taken  up  the  thread  of  the  frightened  m»fi/zin  to  wave  a  square  yard 

latest  phases  of  the  Tunisian  difhculty  of  white  calico  from  the  crenellated  min- 

(a  question   so  small  in  itself,  yet  so  aret  of  the  mosque  of  the  conqueror  of 

great  when  viewed  'either  as  an  apple  of  Africa. 

discord  or  in  relation  to  its  contingent        Kaitw&n  is  built  in  the  centre  of  a 

results),  we  pass  at  once  to  a  subject  wide-stretching  sandy  plain,  fringed  on 

which  cannot  but  excite  great  interest  at  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  toward 

present — the  holy  city  of  KairwSn,  and  the  west  by  a  low  range  of  hills  which 

the  impression  likely  to  arise  from  its  separates  it    from   the  sea-coast.     This 

fall  on  the  minds  of  the  followers  of  plain   is  traversed  on  the  same  side  by 

Islam  in  Africa  and  Turkey.  two  streams,  dry  in  summer,  but  strong 

Although  Kairwin  is  only  six  days'  enough  in  winter  to  surround  the  city 
journey  from  London,  it  was  a  month  with  a  marsh.  Excepting  scanty  tufts 
ago  quite  as  much  a  lerra  incognita  as  of  esparto -grass,  no  soti  of  verdure  is  to 
many  of  the  great  towns  of  Central  Af'  be  seen  in  any  direction.  It  was  in  such 
rica.  Few  still  existing  cities  have  a  spot  as  this  that  about  the  year  a. d. 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  world's  675  (a.m.  55),  the  Emir  Okhbah  ben 
history,  yet  the  world  knew  it  not.  Only  Nafi,  ben  Abdullah,  ben  Kals  el  Fahri, 
a  hundied  miles  south  of  Tunis  itself,  laid  the  foundation  of  Ifu  Holy  City  of 
and  but  forty  miles  away  from  the  great  North  Africa.  For  a  thousand  years,  as 
and  busy  highway  of  the  Meditetra-  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  Christian 
nean,  Kaitwin,  secure  in  its  exclusive-  ever  visited  it.  Since  then  a  few  travel- 
ness  and  its  sanctity,  has  slumbered  away  lers  have  been  at  intervals  allowed  to 
the  J200  years  of  its  existence,  until  it  enter  it  on  suGFerance,  the  local  authori- 
suddenly  finds  itself  in  the  presence  of  a  ties  being  entitled  to  reject  the  Bey's  or- 
foe  that  it  is  powerless  to  resist,  and  dis-  der  if  so  disposed.  When  once  admit- 
covers  that  even  its  most  venerated  ted,  visitors  were  carefully  allowed  to  sec 
shrines  and  sanctuaries  can  no  longer  be  as  little  as  possible.  An  entrance  to  any 
hidden  from  the  gaze  of  unbelievers.  It  building  was  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  precise  tion,  and  the  traveller  had  to  be  gener- 
ofFence  which  Kairw&n  has  committed  ally  contented  with  a  rapid  passage 
to  merit  the  signal  punishment  it  has  re-  through  the  most  unfrequented  streets 
ceived.  For  centuries  it  has  been  the  under  a  strong  escort  ;  and  finding  a 
centre  of  the  great  nomadic  tribes  which  prolonged  stay  useless,  he  generally 
surround  it,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  seems  to  have  taken  his  departure  as 
Tunisian  insurrection  the  old  spirit  of  speedily  as  possible.  Dr.  Shaw  accord- 
its  inhabitants  may  have  momentarily  ingly  only  devotes  two  pages  of  his  book 
revived.  If  such  was  indeed  the  case,  to  his  stay  at  Kairwin  in  r73o.  He 
the  Kairwinis  must  have  soon  realized  identifies  it,  however,  on  insufficient 
their  own  impotency.  The  bombard-  grounds,  with  the  Roman  Vicus  Angusti, 
ment  of  Sfax  and  Gabes  conveyed  to  and  says  it  contained  500  mosques, 
them  a  very  practical  lesson  ;  and  the  Sir  Grenville  Temple,  just  one  century 
religious  authorities  of  Kairw&n  in  coun-  later,  journeyed  "to  the  present 
cil  were  not  likely  to  rely  on  their  own  hotbed  of  all  the  bigotry  of  Muham- 
legend — that  their  crumbling  ramparts  medanism  in  Africa,"  He  was,  never- 
and  ruined  bastions  were  shot  and  shell  theless,  able  to  tell  very  little  about 
proof.  In  vain  they  begged  their  more  it  beyond  the  names  of  its  gates,  for 
courageous  disciples  to  retire  from  the  his  '  promenade  through  the  town  was 
city  ;  the  latter  refused  to  act  contrary  managed  with  the  greatest  mystery  ;" 
to  the  theoretical  teaching  of  their  Uie-  and  after  rejecting  a  proposal  of 
mas  J  and  it  was  only  when  tbe  French  the  Kaid  to  take  a  walk^iji  the  dark. 
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he  was  finally  allowed  to  parade  the  enlarge  his  favorite  city.  Tradition  as- 
streets,  "'  observiog  a  most  dignified  sociatca  with  the  original  foundation  of 
silence  and  a  steady  solemn  pace."  Kairw&n  a  legend  almost  identical  with 
When  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  ealered  those  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Hilda.  At 
Kaiiwin  ten  years  afterward,  a  riot  en-  the  word  of  Okhbah  wild  beasts  and  rep- 
sued  in  which  he  very  nearly  lost  his  life  tiles  alike  withdrew  From  its  neighbor- 
from  a  well-directed  brickbat.  Dr.  hood.  The  etymology  of  its  name  has 
Davis  added  nothing  whatever  to  the  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  According  to 
information  given  by  Shaw  and  Temple.  Shaw,  Kairwin  is  only  the  equivalent  of 
In  1861,  Monsieur  Victor  Gu^rin  devot-  Caz-oivrn,  a  place  of  meeting;  whileothers 
ed  three  sultry  days  in  August  to  an  contend  it  was  so  called  after  Kayrawdn 
attempt  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  or  Cyrene,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica. 
Kairwin.  He  remarks,  that  "  although  The  most  plausible  explanation  is,  that 
Tunis  has  become  for  centuries  the  polit-  the  name  signifies  simply  JCafii'ra  or  vic- 
ical  metropolis  of  the  Regency,  Kairw4n  tory.  Kairwin  is  the  Cairo  of  Tunis 
has  always  held  in  the  minds  of  the  and  its  adjacent  provinces.  During  the 
masses  of  its  papulation  the  position  of  year  of  his  return  to  power  (a.d.  684), 
its  religious  capital.  Founded  by  the  Okhbah  carried  the  victorious  banner  of 
conqueror  Okhbah  at  the  time  of  the  Islam  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but 
invasion  of  North  Africa  by  the  Arabs,  he  never  lived  to  return  to  the  "  camp 
.  it  has  preserved  on  account  of  its  origin  and  ramparts  of  the  faith  of  the  Froph- 
i  prestige  which  no  other  place  in  the  et. "  Slain  in  an  ambush  by  a  Berber 
Kegency  even  attempts  to  dispute,  king,  he  was  buried  thirty  miles  from 
It  is  iAe  Holy  City /or  excellerue,  the  cap-  Biskera  in  Algeria,  where  his  lomb,  cov- 
ital  of  a  belief,  the  metropolis  where  the  ered  by  acoraparalively  humble -tiwia,  is 
Crescent  rules  with  undisputed  sway,  still  the  object  of  reverence  and  pilgrim- 
There  the  MUrri/c/n,  who  calls  the  faithful  age.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Rae  (the 
to  prayer  from  its  many  minarets,  has  only  European  traveller  who  has  even 
never  jet  seen  the  symbol  of  a  creed  attempted  anything  like  a  complete  sur- 
which  knows  not  Muhammed  or  a  rival  vey  of  KairwSn)  falls  into  a  curious  mis- 
sanctuary.  There,  too,  ihe/mdm,  inter-  take.  Speaking  in  his  "  Country  of  the 
prefer  and  apostle  of  the  Koran,  has  never  Moors  "  {p.  137)  of  the  great  mosque  of 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  aminis-  Kairwdn,  he  describes  it  as  the  "  shrine 
terof  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Kairwinhas  and  tomb  of  its  founder,  Okhbah  ibn 
been  effectually  closed  against  Christians  Aghlab — the  spot  chosen,  from  its  sanc- 
from  the  lime  of  its  foundation."  tity,  as,  the  last  resting-place  of  the  kings 
The  existence  of  the  city  sprang  origi-  of  Tunis."  Mosques  are  rarely  if  ever 
nally  from  the  necessities  of  conquest,  used  as  places  of  interment.  The  kings 
The  Berbers  of  the  first  century  adopted  of  Tunis  sleep  under  the  Green  Cupola 
toward  their  invaders  the  same  tactics  of  the  Turba,  in  the  political  capital  of 
as  the  Bedouins  of  to-day:  they  either  the  Regency,  and  Okhbah  the  victorious 
submitted  to  or  fled  before  the  armies  rests  in  the  Algerian  Sahara, 
of  Islam,  but  revolted  as  soon  the  troops  The  history  of  Kairwin  has  been  of 
of  the  Khaliph  withdrew.  Okhbah  him-  sufficient  importance  to  influence  appre- 
self  describes  iht  ratson  it  fire  oi  Kair-  ciably  the  history  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
wia  :  "  When  the  Mussulman  generals  On  the  untimely  death  of  Okhbah,  the 
enter  Africa,  the  inhabitants  protect  their  Berber  king,  Kassila,  succeeded  in  occu- 
lives  and  property  by  a  profession  of  pying  it.  Twenty  years  later  he  was  slain 
the  faith  of  Islam.  When  our  armies  by  Zohair  ben  Kals  outside  its  walls, 
retire,  they  again  fall  into  infidelity.  His  successor,  Hassan  ben  Nouman,  was 
We  must  therefore  build  a  city  which  defeated  by  a  Berber  queen,  who  eodeav- 
will  serve  as  the  camp  and  the  ramparts  ored  to  render  the  country  unattractive  to 
of  the  faith  of  Muhammed."  Although  the  Arabs  by  converting  it  into  a  desert, 
the  original  site  selected  was  abandoned  This  policy  alienated  her  own  subjects, 
for  another  two  miles  oft  during  the  tern-  and  in  a.d.  70S  Musa  ibn  Noseir  obtain- 
porary  absence  of  its  great  founder,  the  ed  an  easy  victory.  Then  came  the 
first  care  of  Okhbah  on  his  return  to  golden  period  of  its  existence ;  the  gal- 
Africa  in  A.D.  684,  was  to  restore  and  lant  Tarik  marched  out  of  iu^gotes  to 
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conquer  Spain.     Having  "burned  his  West,  and  here  he  received  the  ambassa- 

ships"   at    Tarifa,    Granada,    Seneca,  doTS  of  Charlemagne,  who  asked  for  the 

Cordova,  and  Toledo  fell  in  rapid  sue-  surrender  of  the  remains  of  St.  Cyprian, 

cession.     The  aged  Musa  hurried  west-  His    sons,    the    Khaliphs   of    Kairwin, 

ward  to  participate  in   his  glory  before  waged  war  on  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  one  of 

Seville,  which,  after  a  protracted  .resist-  them,  Muhammed,  captured  Malta.      In 

ance,  shared  the  fate  of  its  sister  cities.  877,  Ibrahim  ibn  Ahmed  founded  most 

His  son,  Abd  el  Aziz,  laid  the  solid  fouD-  of  the  towns  on  the  Tunisian   littoral. 

dations  of  the  Moori^  empire  in  Spain,  He  also  built  the  suburban  city  of  Racca- 

whichlastedfor  well  nigh  eight  centuries,  dah,  and    successfully   besieged   Tunis 

Before  ihirly  years   had  elapsed    since  after  it  had  been  captured  by  some  insur- 

Tarik    left    Kairwdn,    the    Khaliph   of  genls.     His  grandson,  Ziadet  Allah,  was 

Cordova  had  conquered    Tours.      But  the  last  of  his  race  ;  and  a  line  of  Green 

the  time  of  Moslem  conquest  was  now  Khaliphs.  beginning  with  Obeid  Allah, 

soon  destined  to  be  stayed.     The  reflec-  reigned  in  Kairw&n.   He  "  ravaged  Lom- 

tion  of  the  glories  of  the  Kairwdn,  of  bardy,  took  Genoa,  and  ruled  in  Sicily." 

Tarik,  and  Musa,  is  to  be  found  in  the  From  the  eleventh  century  the  history 

ruins  of  Granada  and  Cordova.     Van-  of   Kairw^n   has  been   one  of   gradual 

quished  in  Europe,  the  Moors  of  Anda-  decay.     The  pleasant  places  of  the  Ab- 

lusia  brought  back  at  last  the  keys  of  assiyeh    and     Raccadah    have    become 

their  Spanish  houses  to    the   cradle   of  shapeless  mounds  ;  the  power  of  its  rulers 

their  failh  in  Africa.  has  been  gradually  merged  in  that  of  the 

To  return  to  the  chronicles  of  their  Beys  of  Tunis ;  and  the  halo  of  sanctity 

holy    city.      During  its     earliest   days  and  exclusiveness  which  surrounds  it  has 

its  site  had  been, as  it  were,  consecrated  alone  saved  it  from  actual  elfacement. 

to  Islam  by  the  presence  of  Abdullah  Its  story  and  traditions  rendered  ICair- 

bcn  Widib  el  Belawi,  or  Abou  el  Awib  wdn  a  Moslem   Rome— revered  throuRh- 

— Sakeb  Ennabi,  or  Companion  of  the  out  Western   Islam,   but  the    particular 

Prophet — who  died  and  was  buried  at  sanctuary  of  the  tribes  which   encamp 

Kairwdn.     For  years  after  its  formation,  around  it.     Kairwiin   has  had   its  the- 

its  Emirs  were  engaged  in  continual  con-  ologians.    historians,    philosophers,   and 

flicts    with    the  ^Berber    tribesmen.     In  poets;  they,  however   have    all    passed 

A.D.  756,  the  Emir  Abd  el  Rahman  was  away.     The  famous  Schanoun  died  there 

strong  enough   to   send   an   expedition  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  ;  and 

against   Sicily.    In  the  Great  Mosque  of  Kairw&n  has  its  own  annalist — the  cele- 

Okhbah  he  afterward  declared  himself  brated  Sheikh  Ben  Naji. 

independent  of  the  Rhaliph  ;   his  son,  For  years  Kairwin  has  lived  on  tradi- 

however,  once  more  acknowledged  his  tions    and    hopes.       Thirty  years  ago 

suzerainty.    Nine  years  later  the  city  fell  Sheikh  Amir  Ab^dah  fanned  | the  expir- 

under    the  cruel  sway    of   the    Werfad-  ing  flame,  and  announced  that  Kairw^ 

joumah.     Once  more  the  Berbers  seized  would  one  day  receive  the  remains  of  the 

Kairwin  ;  but  after  enduring  the  horrors  founder  of  the  Moslem  failh.     In  spite 

of  a  siege,  they  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  its  vicissitudes,  KairwAn  in  its  decline 

of  the  city,  and  finally  withdrew  to  the  always  remained  the  virgin  Moslem  town 

Alias,      The   Khaliph   sent  Yezid   ibn  of  Northern  Africa. 
Halem  to  restore  order ;  and  after  inDict- 

ing  a  second  signal  defeat  on  the  Afri-  "0=  li,"  writes  M.  Gumn,  "I'espice  de 

cans,  he  "  rebuilt  the  Great  Mosque,  es-  ??'""   "   mysteneuse  aurfioic   doni    u   foi 

.,,.,:!                        1                       I         '  Musulmanc   1  entoure  :  lea   caravans    qui    st 

tabbshed  numerous  bazaars,  and  assign-  „nd„t  constamra^t  de  tou,  les  poinK  de  ik 

ed  to  each   trade  a   distinct  quarter— m  TunisLe    vienncnt    s>   retremper   en   queiqne 

fact     remodelled    and    half    rebuilt    the  so"*  dans  I'Islamiame  ;  sa   grandc   n)OK<)u6e, 

city.     At  length  Ihe  Khaliph  ei  Reschid  "S""*  Y"^^"^  '",  P'V"-  «"'"»"'.  """^  tradition 

..^^,.1....^     tu=    c.«i_    iv..rk:,..    -1     i    u  populaire,  que  lea  Imims  ont  soin  (jc  perptluer 

appointed    the    Emir    Ibrahim   el    Agh-  &  1m  ^as«s.  seraienl  venues  miraculeuw- 

lab  heredilary  Emir  of  Kairwdn.  Ibrahim  mem  se  poser  d-elles-meme  i  la  pU«  qu'ellea 

then   became  the  founder  of  the  Aghia-  occupcni,  ct  sans  cease  visii6e  avec  un  prafoad 

bite  dynasty.      He  constructed  a  sort  of  respect  par  les  adeptes  du  Coran  ;  lea  sanctu- 

fortified   palace   on   the   west  of  the   old  a.«s  de  acs  santons  sonl  «galeincnt  le  but  dc 

,{,..,,,        .     .         „         ,,  pelcnnaees  frequents     touccelaentreCJent  dans 

town,  called  the  Abassiyeh.     Here  Ibra-  I'esprit  des  masaea  un  [aiuulsm<i.  que  riei,  jus- 

him  proclaimed  himself  Khaliph  of  the  qu'ici  n'a  pn  affaibtir."  _  ,,     (    (H^olc 
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Reasons  such  as  these  have  rendered  chief  decreed  the  entry  of  the  officers  of 

the  past,  present,  and  future  of  Kairwin  the  French  army  into  its  mosques  and 

a  matter  of  deep  interest  wherever  the  saauias  (sanctuaries).      The  Mufti  and 

faith  of  Islam  exists  ;  and  it  is  hardly  Cadi  of  Kaiiw&n  had  no  alternative  but 

to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Moslem  press  to  obey. 

of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  India  has  dwelt  This  order  bad  only  just  been  issued 

with  peculiar  earnestness  on  the  entry  of  when  I  left  Susa  to  explore  the  hitherto 

a  Christian  army  into  this  one  remaining  hidden  treasures  of  Kairwdn.  to  see  sights 

stronghold  of  their  common  creed   in  till  now  hidden  from  Christian  eyes,  and 

Africa.  to  tread  where  Christian  had  never  dared 

As  late  as  1877,  Mr.Rae  was  assailed  to  enter  before.  My  sole  guide  was  the 
with  threats  and  abuse  on  somewhat  works  of  Messrs.  Gudrin,  P^lissier,  and 
rashly  endeavoring  to  survey  the  circuit  Rae  ;  and  a  strong  recommendation 
of  the  city  walls  ;  and  when,  in  1880,  an  from  General  Lambert  to  General  £t- 
Italian  lady  first  appeared  in  their  midst,  ienne  led  me  to  hope  that  my  voyage  of 
the  inhabitants  told  her  in  no  measured  discovery  would  not  be  altogether  fruit- 
language  "  to  cover  her  face."  In  less.  On  the  5th  of  November  I  quitted 
April  1881,  Lord  and  Lady  Bective  pass-  the  New  Gate  of  Susa  in  early  morning. 
ed  through  Kairwdn  ;  and  although  they  It  was  as  yet  hardly  light ;  but  during 
only  saw  the  streets  and  exteriors  of  our  passage  across  two  lines  of  low  hills 
buildings,  the  remembrance  of  Lady  Bee-  covered  with  olive  trees,  the  scenes  of 
tive's  graceful  and  kindly  sympathy  still  the  combats  of  the  past  hve  weeks  were 
survives  in  the  hearts  of  the  Kairwinis,  just  visible.  As  day  dawned  we  emerged 
who  about  then  for  the  first  time  began  from  the  olive-groves  on  to  a  wide-spread- 
to  hear  the  dark  rumors  of  an  approach-  ing,  open  plain.  After  two  hours  we 
ing  French  invasion  of  their  country.  began  to  skirt  a  shallow  lake.     This  was 

The  march  of  23,000  French  soldiers  the  Sebkha  Sidi  el  Hani— the  Lake  of 

on  Kairwin  is  now  a  matter  of  history  ;  Kairwin.     Shortly  afterward  we  came 

but  the  motives  for  so  much  pomp  of  in  sight  of  two  stunted  cupolas  on  a 

war  being  directed  against  a  town,  the  mound.     These  were  the  tombs  of  Sidi 

sole  defence  of  which  was  a  few  rusty  el  Hani  and  his  son.     A  small  French 

cannons  and   an   emiente  of  crumbling  camp  surrounded  them.     A  convoy  had 

battlements    dating    from    the     middle  miscarried,  and  the  soldiers  made  loud 

ages,  constitute  a  mystery,  for  the  solu-  complaints.     The  wooden  sarcophagi  of 

tion  of  which  we  must  probably  await  the  Moslem  saints  (or  perhaps,  as   M. 

the  autobiography  of  either   M.    Saint  Gu^rin  terms  Ihem,  santons)  haJd  served 

Hilaire  or  General  Farre.     The  story  of  for  firewood  on  the  previous  day.    In  the 

the  fall  of  Kairwin  is  a  very  simple  one.  open  plain  below  the  tomb  and  the  camp 

On  the  z6th  October,  General  Etienne  were  nine  wells,  one  of  which  at  least 

and  the  Susa  column  appeared  before  it.  contained  drinkable  water.     We  pressed 

A    white  flag  floated    on    the    Min&r,  forward  and  passed  a  sandy  ridge.  Kair- 

which  bad  witnessed  so  much  Moslem  win  became  visible    in    the  far  west, 

prowess  and  so  many  Moslem  victories.  The  city  seemed  a  mere  streak  of  white  ; 

The  Tunisian  governor,  Mourabat   (of  but  the  Minir  of  Sidi  Okhbab  stood  out 

the  Almoravides),  came  out  to  meet  him.  in   conspicuous  relief  against    a  back* 

An  hour  afterward  the  tricolor  floated  ground  of  purple  hills.     We  came  nearer 

alone  on  the  citadel.     The    next    day  and  countless  smaller  domes  and  mina- 

General    Saussier    and    the    Zaghonan  rets  seemed  to   spring  into   existence, 

column  arrived.       His  soldiers  entered  Crossing  two  dried-up  water-courses  (the 

the  Tanners'  Gate,  marched  out  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Oued  Beghia), 

Bab  el  Tunis,  and  encamped  beyond  it,  we  approached  the  city  walls  and  then 

General  Forgemol  and  the  Tebesa  col-  the  Tanners'  Gate  (Bab  el  DjcUadin). 

umn   were  only   twelve    hours    behind  The  governor's  residence  almost  adjoins 

General  Saussier.  His  Turcosalsocross-  it.     Within  an  hour  of  my  arrival,  Sy 

ed  the  city  in , triumph,  and  encamped  Ame  Ben  Yimes  el  Khaia    offered  me 

outside  it.     On  the  39th  October,   the  the  hospitality  of  his  house.     Sy  Ame 

whole  fur^J  (furwf^'i^encircledtheancient  was  the  Khaia  or  military  governor  of 

city.     The  next  day  the  commander-in-  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Slass  clan, 
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which  had  joined  in  the  defence  of  the  suburbs.  Three  of  these  are  now  being 
country  ;  and  during  my  stay  he  was  fortified  with  earthworks  and  artillery, 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  evidently  uncon-  On  every  side  of  the  town  except  one, 
genial  task  of  persuading  his  tribesmen  are  large  cisterns,  in  which  a  walled 
to  return.  The  Tunisian  governor,  receptade  allows  the  rain-water  to  pass 
whom  I  visited,  seemed  to  feel  acutely  intocoveredvaultsbelow,  Tothesouth 
the  humiliation  of  his  position.  His  of  the  town  are  its  chief  suburbs — 
normal  occupation  gone,  he  was  allowed  Kubliyeh  and  Jebliyeh,  the  latter  having 
,the  solace  of  a  gnard  of  Tunisian  sol-  two  gates  and  portions  of  a  wall  stand- 
diers  in  receipt  of  French  pay.  Sidl  ing.  The  population  of  the  town  does 
Muhammed  el  Mourabat  comes  of  an-  not  exceed  14,000  souls.  Kairwin  is 
cicnt  lineage.  His  great  ancestor,  Sidi  technically  divided  into  five  quarters — 
Abid  el  Khiryini,  died  five  centuries  an  arrangement  based  apparency  on  a 
ago,  and  he  was  of  the  Almoravtdes.  consideration  of  the  Moslem  confrater- 
The  Mourabats  have  been  guardians  of  nities  to  which  their  inhabitants  belong, 
his  shrine  ever  since.  Sidi  Muhammed's  Around  the  Great  Mosque  is  the  Haou- 
father,  Sidi  Othmin,  received  Sir  Gren-  mah  or  Arbat  Djama.  Those  who  live 
ville  Temple  in  1835.  He  told  me,  there  are  generally  followers  of  the  reli- 
moumfully  enough,  that  as  the  French  gious  school  of  Sidi  Abd  el  Kidir  el 
had  entered  the  mosques,  he  could  not  Ghil4ni.  In  the  quarters  known  as 
forbid  my  doing  so  ;  but  he  seemed  ex-  Chorfa,  El  Mahr,  Jebliyeh,  and  Kub- 
ceedingly  depressed.  It  afterward  trans-  liyeh,  the  inhabitants  nearly  all  belong 
piredlhattheshrineof  Sidi  Abfd  had  been  to  the  religious  brotherhood  of  the  AIs- 
that  morning  taken  possession  of  to  serve  saouia,  except  in  the  latter,  where  many 
as  the  quarters  for  the  Commandant  de  adherents  of  Sidi  Abdesselem  are  to  be 
la  Place  and  his  staff.  During  my  six  found.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
days'  stay  in  the  city,  the  French  author-  again  to  the  powerful  influence  exercised 
ities  gave  me  every  possible  facility  for  by  these  great  systems  of  semi -political, 
the  prosecution  of  my  inquiries.  Colo-  semi-religious  Moslem  freemasonry, 
nel  Maulin  (the  occupant  of  the  sanctu-  Inside  the  rampart  runs  a  narrow 
ary  of  Sidi  AbId)  procured  me  an  auihen-  street,  but  this  often  traversed  by  the 
tic  plan  of  Kairw&n,  just  completed  by  walls  of  enclosures  adjoining  the  houses 
the  French  engineering  department  ;  and  below.  The  main  feature  in  the  public 
both  he  and  his  aide-de-camp,  Lieuten-  and  private  buildings  of  Kairwin  is  the 
ant  Walewski  (son  of  Count  Walewski,  wholesale  appropriation  of  Roman  mate- 
French  Ambassador  at  St.  James'  dur-  rials— Roman  and  Byzantine  capitals, 
ing  the  Empire),  accompanied  me  in  shafts,  and  friezes  meet  the  eye  in  all  di- 
manyof  the  visits  I  paid  to  the  most  note-  rections.  If  you  draw  water,  the  well 
worthy  objects  of  interest  in  the  last  is  reached  by  a  perforated  Roman  col- 
"  intact  Moslem  town  "  in  Africa.  umn  ;  the  very  stones  of  the  corn-mills 
The  city  of  Kairw&n  has  seven  irreg-  have  a  similar  origin,  and  many  of  the 
niar  sides,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  slabs  now  bearing  Arabic  inscriptioDs 
brick  wall  intersected  by  towers  and  has-  are  probably  reversed  Roman  tablets, 
tions,  and  pierced  by  five  principal  gates  Most  of  these  stones  are  believed  to 
and  four  posterns  [(now  closed).  The  have  come  from  the  neighboring  ruins 
rampart  is  composed  of  very  small  welt-  of  Sabra,  but  the  gorgeous  pillars  of  the 
baked  bricks,  and  terminates  in  round-  Great  Mosque  probably  represent  the 
headed  crene  Hat  ions,  about  a  foot  wide,  architectural  spoils  of  aJl  North  Africa. 
with  loopholes  below  for  musketry.  It  The  streets  of  Kairwdn  are  narrow,  ill 
varies  in  thickness  from  six  to  nine  feet,  -  paved,  and  wholly  devoid  of  any  syste- 
and  a  terrace  four  or  five  feet  from  the  m at ic  arrangement.  The  main  thorough- 
top  allows  a  line  of  combatants  to  pass  fare  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  the 
along  it.  In  some  ;>taces  the  enceinte  is  city  from  the  Tanners'  Gate  (Bab  el 
ruinous,  in  others  it  is  in  fairly  good  Djelladin)  to  the  Tunis  Gate  (Bab  el 
repair,  and  its  complete  circuit  meas-  Tunis),  a  distance  of  less  than  half  a 
ures  3ra5  French  metres.     Outside  the  mile. 

walls  are  several  mounds,  which  consist        The   northern    quarter    of    Kainvin 

probably  of  the  remains  of  its  ancient  is  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  the  Great 
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Mosque,  which  is  only  approached  by  bedded  in  the  masonry,  three  close 
narrow  lanes.  The  exterior  has  been  together  on  one  side  of  the  porch,  and 
well  described  by  Mr.  Kae,  and  can  one  on  the  other.  The  latter  evidently 
hardly  be  said  to  be  particularly  im-  came  from  some  Byzantine  church,  and 
posing.  The  south-east  end  of  the  its  capital  consists  of  a  grotesque  arrange- 
Mosque  measures  85  yards.  A  sin-  ment  of  birds  and  flowers.  The  columns 
gle  porch  in  its  centre  is  appropri-  of  the  central  nave  are  at  least  twenty- 
ated  exclusively  for  the  entrance  of  tne  two  feet  high.  Their  arches  support  a 
Bash-Mufti.  Thesidcsof thcbuildingare  wall  covered  w'th  tracery,  and  a  lofty 
143  yards  in  length,  and  each  possesses  circular  roof.  The  nave  terminates  in 
four  entrance-porches,  the  finest  of  these  a  dome  lighted  by  small  painted  glass 
facing  the  ramparts.  Mr.  Rae  thus  windows.  Two  groups  of  four  columns 
describes  it :  "  It  has  an  outer  horse-  each  mainly  support  the  weight  of  the 
shoe  arch,  and  an  inner  one  which  con-  cupola.  The  mihrdb  niche  in  the  east 
lains  the  door  opening  direct  into  the  stands  between  two  red  porphyry  pillars 
prayer-chamber.  The  exterior  is  a  finely  of  great  beauty,  and  is  lined  with  delicate 
proportioned  piece  of  Saracenic  work  :  mosaic  in  marble  and  lapis  lazuli.  On 
it  has  a  row  of  arched  panels  along  the  one  side  of  it  is  a  large  square  of  white 
upper  portion  of  its  sides,  and  the  dome  marble  covered  with  emblems  in  mosaic, 
and  interior  of  its  arches  are  in  plaster  and  surmounted  by  a  slab  of  verde  an- 
fretwork."  Midway,  on  the  same  side,  iiqtu ;  on  the  other  stands  the  ancient 
isihe  sacred  well  of  ^ir/4)'a/ {Plenty),  mimbar  or  pulpit  of  carved  dark  wood. 
It  is  fenced  in  by  a  low  wall,  its  aperture  some  ten  feet  high,  and  having  twelve 
is  lined  with  different-colored  marbles,  steps,  and  a  number  of  small  receptacles 
and  tradition  asserts  that  it  communi-  with  bronze  hinges  below  them.  The 
cates  directly  with  the  spring  of  Zemzem  pillars  of  the  nave  are  arranged  in  groups 
at  Mecca,  It  has  hardly  ever  failed  to  of  two  or  three  together,  and  one  of  these 
yield  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  clusters  is  worn  away  by  the  faithful 
north-west  end  is  somewhat  narrower  squeezing  themselves  between  them  to 
than  that  facing  the  south-east.  It  prove  their  "purity  of  soul."  The 
measures  only  75  yards  across,  and  the  total  number  of  columns  in  the  prayer- 
Minir  rises  in  its  centre.  The  four  chamber  is  Z96.  The  pavement  con- 
poiches  on  both  sides  of  the  building'cor-  sists  of  small  slabs  of  white  marble  hope- 
respond,  and  they  are  divided  by  enor-  lessly  broken.  The  vestibule  is  ap- 
mous  buttresses  of  solid  masonry.  The  pioached  by  seventeen  elaborately  carv- 
interior  of  the  Mosque  rnay  be  divided  ed  and  panelled  wooden  doors.  When 
into  the  prayer- chamber  (40  yards  in  these  are  open,  the  dim  religious  light 
length  by  85  in  breadth),  the  vestibule  which  generally  pervades  the  seventeen 
adjoining  it,  and  a  great  cloistered  court,  aisles  disappears.  The  great  central 
The  roof  of  the  prayer -chamber  is  loftier  door  is  surmounted  by  a  horse-shoe 
than  that  of  the  vestibule,  and  that  of  arch,  the  head  of  which  is  filled  up  by 
thevestibulehigheithanthatof thecouit.  fine  arabesque  fretwork.  In  the  vesti* 
The  prayer-chamber  is  divided  into  a  bule  are  34  pillars,  those  in  the  centre 
great  central  nave,  with  eight  aisles  on  being  much  higher  than  the  rest.  This 
each  side  of  it.  These  are  formed  by  part  of  the  building  opens  on  to  the 
parallel  rows  of  ten  columns  each,  the  cloister  beyond — a  vast  quadrangle 
two  nearest  to  the  eastern  wall  being  paved  with  white  marble,  and  almost 
close  together.  The  pillars  of  the  lesser  entirely  surrounded  by  a  covered  arcade, 
aisles  are  of  various-colored  marble,  and  only  broken  by  the  Minir.  This  arcade 
are  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  contains  86  columns  on  either  side, 
capitals  in  many  cases  evidently  do  not  and  27  at  the  end.  The  total  number 
belong  to  the  columns  on  which  they  of  the  pillars  in  the  interior  of  the  Great 
rest,  but  they  are  generally  of  while  Mosque  is  therefore  439,  not  far  short  of 
marble  or  stone.  From  the  capitals  the  500  spoken  of  by  El  Bekiri — a  state- 
spring  semi-circular  arches  supporting  ment  usually  looked  on  as  fabulous. 
a  flat  ceiling  of  dark-colored  wood.  In  this  court  ate  several  other  Byzan- 
In  the  south-west  walls  of  the  prayer-  tine  columns.  On  four  of  the  pillars 
chamber,    thirteen     columns     are    im-  Arabic    inscriptions  are  carved.     One 
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belongs  to  the  fourth  century  of  the  He- 
gira,  and  its  design  is  extremely  curious. 
Below  the  court  are  enormous  cis- 
terns, and  in  the  centre  an  ancient  sun- 
dial. The  Mindr  is  a  massive  square 
building  of  stone,  consisting  of  three 
stones,  one  smaller  ihan  the  other,  and 
each  having  a  battlement  oF  round-head- 
ed crenellalions.  In  the  interior  is  a 
white  marble  staircase,  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  Roman  pavement  and  ornamen- 
tation. It  has  129  steps,  and  is  about 
100  feet  high.  Tiie  view  from  the  sum- 
mit was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Im- 
mediately below  were  the  cupolas,  ter- 
races, tortuous  streets,  and  battlements 
of  Kairwin.  Farther  on,  its  suburbs, 
with  its  border  of  koubas  and  tombs.  To 
the  west,  the  great  camps  of  Generals 
Logerot  and  Forgemol,  with  their  al- 
most  countless  tents  and  vast  convoys. 
Far  away  to  the  north,  the  mountains 
over  which  the  French  troops  had  march- 
ed on  Kairwdn  :  to  the  south,  the  hills 
over  which  the  columns  must  now  pass 
on  their  expedition  toward  Gabes  and 
Gassa.  Descending  from  the  tower,  I 
observed  two  Roman  inscriptions  at  the 
side  of  the  entrance.  One  was  reversed, 
but  apparently  reads  thus  : 

HIC  MAXIME  IMPERA 
TORIS  CAE5ARIS  N.5, 
DIVI  TBAJANIA. 
DHEP  :  CAE  :    AEDEM. 
FECERUNT. 

A  second  was  more  easily  decipherable  : 

ANTONINI  FILI 
AURELLIA  ANTONINI 
DIVI  NERVAE  AD 


TET  DEDICAVERUNT. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  executing  some 
repairs  outside  the  Mosque,  a  tablet  was 
discovered  and  sent  to  Tunis.  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Reade,  her  Brit- 
annic Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul-Gen- 
eral,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

DEO  PLUTONI  SACR  :    PRO   SALU 
TE  DDDD.   NNNN.  DEOCLETIA 
NI  ET  MAXIMIANI  ET  COSTANTI  ET 
HAXIMIANI  NOB-I.I5IMI  CAES55S  CO 
TEMPULUM  PLUT-NIS  LABSUM  ET 
DEDICATUM  PER   INSTANTIA  FELICI 
CAELI      FORTUNATI      ET- .  .ONI.  .  .  ARSVN 
...IS...FD-     JOB-L-      ET       FORTVNATVS 

ALIQU.  .. 
TIS     A-CARIUS-    ET...IN-PO    ET  HAIEST 
CURA. 


During  the  days  I  spent  at  Kairwin,  I 
visited  nearly  every  public  building  in 
the  place,  as  well  as  those  extras  muros; 
but  only  about  six  of  these  edifices  merit 
particular  description.  Many  of  the  less- 
er tombs  and  zaouias  are  absolutely  in 
ruins.  There  are  63  mosques  and  over 
100  sanctuaries  in  and  around  the  city, 
including  the  three  zaouias  or  college- 
monasteries  of  the  Kidria,  Tijinia,  and 
Aissaouia  sects.  Close  to  the  Great 
Mosque  is  the  headquarters  of  the  bro- 
therhood of  Sidi  Abd  el  K4dir  el 
Ghiiani,  It  consists  of  a  lofty  cu- 
pola, and  the  usual  entrance-hall  and 
cloister  of  marble  columns  and  arches 
leading  to  a  number  of  conventual 
cells.  The  great  door  is  covered  with 
copper.  The  principal  apartment  is 
lighted  by  stained-glass  windows.  The 
chief  inhabitants  of  Kairwin  all  belong 
to  this  association,  which,  haviog  its 
headquarters  at  Baghdad,  exercises  con- 
siderable influence  throughout  Islam. 
The  Kddria  have  always  opposed  French 
aggression ;  the  Emir  Abd  el  Kidir 
himself  was  one  of  their  most  zealous 
sectaries  ;  and  it  was  in  this  zaouia  that. 
after  long  and  serious  discussions,  the 
hopelessness  of  a  defence  was  fully  re- 
alized, and  the  chiefs  of  the  warlike  tribes 
of  the  south,  still  true  to  the  traditions  of 
their  faith,  were  entreated  to  depart  to 
save  the  sacred  monuments  of  Kairw&o 
from  inevitable  destruction. 

Leaving  the  Zaouia  Kddria,  a  short 
walk  brought  us  to  a  remarkable  build- 
ing in  the'centre  of  the  town — the  Dji- 
ma  Bon  Thetha  Bib<in  (the  Mosque  of 
the  Three  Doors).  The  exterior  of  this 
edifice  is  thus  accurately  described  by 
Mr.  Rae  : 

"  It  has  a  plain  fa^de,  with  a  triple  Kateway, 
the  arches  of  which  are  sapponed  by  marble 
columns.  .  .  ,  Its  chief  feuture  is  the  rare  old 
carved  stonework,  which  gives  it  Ihe  air  of  [be 
front  of  a  fine  old  Crusaders'  church.  It  mas 
above  and  about  the  arches,  extending  across 
the  front  in  broad  bands  of  successive  text  and 
crnaroent,  in  solid,  deep,  beautiful  chiselling  : 
6rst  a  line  of  running  foliage  two  feet  in  depth; 
then  a  band  of  KuGc  or  early  Arabic  characters 
free  and  bold  ;  then  a  row  of  alternate  panels 
of  carvings,  each  containing  a  single  rose  or  a 
leaf  pallem  :  then  text  and  carvings  alteroate- 
ty  ;  and  finally,  ibe  mouldings  and  corbels  of 
the  cornice." 

The  interior  consists  of  one  poor  room, 
some  thirty  feet  broad  by  twenty 
deep.  Its  roof  is  supported  by  sixteen 
columns,   most  of  them  (harinBi^TJebly 
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sculptured    CoriDthian   capitals.       The  arch  is  filled  up  by  a  doorway  of  pure 

Creed  of  Islam,  in  raised  bricks,  runs  white    marble,    and    a.  window  with  a 

around  the  stunted  Minir  ;  and  this  fea-  bronze  grating.     Between  the  two  runs 

lure  is  very  general  in  nearly  all   the  a  broad  band  of  different-colored  mar- 

tnosques  of  Kairwdn.     Almost  opposite  bles  ;    and  the   whole  is  framed,   as  it 

the  Djima  Bon  Thetha  Bon  Bib&n  is  a  were,  in  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  black 

college  hardly  less  important  than  that  of  and    white  marble  slabs.       A  vestibule 

the  K&dria — the  saoui'a  of   Sidi    Hus-  leads  to  a  finely  proportioned  court  hav- 

sein  el  Aldni,  the  headquarters  at  Kair-  ing  two  arcades  one  above  the  other ; 

win  of  The  followers  of  Sidi  Ahmld  el  the  centre  is  paved  with  black  and  white 

Tidjini.    The  principal  seat  of  this  pow-  marble    in    geometrical    patterns.       A 

erful   confraternity  is  at    Temissin,    in  white  marble  basin  in  the  centre  catches 

the  Sahara  of  Constantine  ;  the  Bey  of  the  rain-water,    and  attracts  the  birds. 

Tunis  is  one  of  its  affiliated  members  ;  The  columns  are  of  marble,  the  arches 

and  its  teachings  seem  calculated,   ac-  above  of  stone.     At  either  angle  is  a 

cording  to  M.   Duveyrier,   to  allow   of  chamber  :  three  of  these  contain  tombs ; 

an  understanding,   or  at  least  a  modus  that  of  Sidi  el  Abid  is  enclosed  by  bronze 

Vivendi,    between   Christian    rulers  and  grating,  and  the  catafalque  above  it  is 

Moslem  subjects.     At  the  gate  we  were  covered  by  a  pall  of  embroidered  silk 

received  by  the  guardian  of  the  zaouia —  and  velvet.     Opposite  the  entrance  is  a 

Sy  Amor  el  Alani— who  explained  that  small  mosaue  (the  family  chapel  of  the 

he  had  studied  in  the  college  of  Tidj^ni  in  Mourabals;  having  a  door  on  either  side 

Temissin,  and  had  subsequently  become  of  a  niche,  lined  with  arabesque  tracery, 

the  representative  of  the  association  at  flanked  by   porphyry    pillars,    and    sur- 

Kairwdn.     He  said  that  he  considered,  mounted  by  the  Moslem  Confession  of 

on  this  account,  his  college  entitled  to  Faith  boldly  carved  in  relief  in  Kufic 

very  especial  protection  on  the  part  of  characters  on  a  slab  of  the  purest  white 

the  French.     The  tomb  of  Sidi  Hussein  marble.      The  interior  of  the    mosque 

is  approached   through  a  cloister  :  the  presents  the  usual  features — a  flat  roof 

apartment    containing    the    catafalque  supported  by  sixteen  Roman  columns  and 

which  covers  his  remains  is  surmounted  arches,  and  a  mihrdb  adorned  with  carv- 

by  a  lofty  melon-shaped  cupola.     In  the  ing  in  hard  stucco.     A  passage  to  the  left 

four  walls  there  are  twelve  stained-glass  of  the  doorway  leads  to  a  second  arched 

windows,  and  there  are  sixteen  others  in  cloister  surrounded  by  conventual  cells : 

a  circular  band  of  arabesque  fretwork,  many  of  its  columns  arc  fine  specimens 

from  which  the  dome  springs.    The  floor  of  Byzantine  art.   Beyond  this  is  a  small 

is  paved  with  marble.    .  Just  beyond  this  open  burying-g round.     The  upper  storv 

building  is  the  college  of  Sidi  Abdullah  of  the  principal  court  also  contains  thir- 

BcD  Khut  Hami.     In  the  court,  shaded  teen  small  rooms.     On   the  day  of  my 

by  a  wide-spreading  fig-tree,  are  three  arrival  this  beautiful  building  was  occu- 

fine  Byzantine  columns.      The  cupola  pied  by  Colonel   Moulin  and  his  staff, 

over  Sidi  Abdullah's  tomb  and  that  of  About  thirty  of  the  smaller  zaouias  and 

one  of  his  relatives  has  an  inner  lining  of  mosques  are  now  tenanted   by    French 

perforated  carving  in  cement,  which   is  soldiers  composing  the  garrison,  as  well 

singularly  effective.     Leaving  this  build-  as  all  the  houses  belonging  to  the  Slass 

iDg,  we  regained  the  main  thoroughfare  chieftains,  who  have  gone  to  harass  the 

just    opposite  the  Tanners'  Gate  and  French  march  toward  the  desert  in  the 

Tunisian  governor's  house.  far  south. 

In  a  lane  to  the  right  is  the  finest        Returning  to  the  Dar  el  Wazir,  we 

specimen  of  Moorish  architecture  within  passed  along  the  great  street.    Nearly  in 

the  walls  of  the  city — the  sanctuary  of  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  covered  grain- 

the  Almoravides,  and  the  burying-place  market,  the  roof  of  which  rests  on  mas- 

of  ihe  Mourabat  family  from  the  time  of  sive  columns  with  large  capitals.  A  little 

Sidi  Ab!d  el  Ghryini  in  A.K.  805.     The  farther  on  there   is  a  cluster  of   three 

enlrance-dooris  very  striking.     Abroad  mosques,  built  over  shops  and  the  ba- 

horse-shoe  arch,  nearly  forty  feet  high,  zaar.     The  Djiima  el  Melik,  on  the  left, 

resls  on  two  marble  pillars,  each  bearing  has  a  lofty  minaret,  with  the  usual  band 

a  Kufic  inscription  ;  the  interior  of  the  of  Kufic  inscription  in  brickwoik  on  its 
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exterior.     The  Mosque  of  the  Bey,  on  36th  October,  the  French  flag  has  floated 

the  opposite  side  of  (he  road,  has  a  sim-  alone  from  its  roof, 

ilar  tower,  and  in  its  interior  are  galle-  Emerging  from  the  New  G^e  (either 

ries,  after  the  manner  of  English  churches  built  or  repaired  in  a.h.  1280),  we  en- 

at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  tered  the  suburb  of  the  Jebliyeh.     Op- 

The  DjAma  el  Barota,  almost  adjoining  posite  the  Bab  Jedid  is  a  sroall  mosque — 

it.  has  a  spacious  dome  of  green  tiles,  the  Djdraa  Zeitoun,  evidently  so  called 

When  we  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  venerable  olive-tree  growing  in 

an  entrance  to  it,  we  found  it  had  been  its  courtyard.      This    building  is  very 

converted  into  a  mill,  and  a  camel  was  ancient,  and  a  band  of  ornamentation 

turning  the  stones  by  making  frequent  surrounding   the  Min&r  has  beeen  cor- 

circuits  round  the  centre  of  the  cupola,  rectly  copied  by  Mr.  Rae.    The  question 

A  relay  of  camels  was  comfortably  stabled  as  to  the  nature  of  this  decoration  has 

in  another  apartment.     On  either  side  of  yet  to  be  solved.     The  columns  in  the 

the  street  is  a  row  of  small  shops.     The  interior  evidently  beloog  to  the  earliest 

makers  of  yellow-leather  shoes  work  be-  period  of  Roman   buildings   in  Africa, 

low  the  Mosque  of  the  Bey  ;  the  cop-  A  narrow  lane  leads  through  the  Fau- 

persmiths  ply  a  busy  and  noisy  trade  bourg     Jebliyeh    to    the    conspicuous 

between  the  Dj&ma  el   Melik    and   the  mosque  of  Sidi    Anilr  Abddah,   quite  a 

Bab  el  Tunis  ;  but  the  carpet -makers  are  modern,  and  certainly  the  most  eccen- 

never  seen.     They  are  the  ladies  of  the  trie,  building  in  Kairwin.     Its  founder, 

old  and  historical  families  of  the  "  in-  a  celebrated  dervish  named  Amir   Bed 

tact  Moslem  city."     Passing  the  xaouia  Sid  benMuftea,  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 

of  Sidi  Abd  el  Selam,  we  soon  reached  power  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  war  in 

the  Bab  el  Tunis,  opposite  which  is  an-  1854,  and  he  possessed  a  complete  asceo- 

other  small  mosque,  possessing  no  fca-  dancy  over  the  mind  of  the  reigning  Bey 

ture  of  interest,  of  Tunis,   Sidi  Ahmed.     The  Bey  had 

The  live  gates  of  Kairwin  are  called  already  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  erection 

respectively    the  Bab  el  Tunis  (Tunis  of  six  lofty,  melon-shaped,  fluted  cupo- 

Gate),  the   Bab   el    Khaukh   (Gate   of  las,  opening  one  into  the  other,  when 

Peaches — not  Greengages,  as  Mr.  Rae  the  construction  of  a  seventh  was  abso- 

imagines),  the  Bab  el  Djelladin  (Tanners'  lutely  stopped  by  the  death  of  the  saint 

Gate),  the  Bab  el  Kishlah  (Citadel  Gate),  and  his  patron.     The  dwelling-house  of 

and  the  Bab  Jedid  (New  Gate).     The  Amir  Ab&dah,   adjoining  the  mosque, 

first  three  of  these  gates  are  almost  pre-  was  built  just   twenty-nine  years    ago. 

cisely  similar  in  form,  possessing  an  outer  Beyond  this,  in  a  ford,    lie  four  enor- 

and  an  inner  doorway,  with  an  interven-  mous  anchors,   measuring  some  sixteen 

ing  court.  The  Bab  el  Tunis  is  the  most  feet  by  nine.     Whether  they  originally 

remarkable.     The  outer  gate  consists  of  belonged  to  a  European  ship- of- war  or 

two  horse-shoe  arches,  resting  on  Roman  a  galley  of  Malta,  nobody  knows.     The 

columns.     Within  them  is  a  doorway  of  people  of  Kairwin  believe,  on  the  word 

white  marble,   the   jambs  consisting   of  of  Sheikh  Amtr  Abidah,  that  they  once 

slabs  covered  with  exquisite  inscriptions  attached    the    ark    of    Noah  to    Mount 

in  relief,  belonging  either  to  the  seventh  Ararat.     Amir  heard  these  anchors  were 

or  eighth  century  of  the  Hegira,  and  a  at  Porto  Farina,  near  Tunis,  and  he  or- 

tablet  above  recording  the  repair  of  the  dered  Ahmed  Bey  to  send  them  to  him 

gate  A.H.  1181.     The  Bab  el  Djelladin  forthwith.      His  request  was  complied 

was   rebuilt  in  the  same  year,  and  the  with,  and  their  transport  across  the  sandy 

Gate  of  Peaches  in  a.h.  1180.     The  most  plain  between  Susa  and  Kairwin  occu- 

modem  building  in  Kaiiw&n  is  the  Kish-  pied  some  500  Arabs  during  five  months, 

lah,  or  Kasbah,  only  completed  in  a.h.  During  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,   Amir 

1283.    It  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  rest  Ab^ah  constructed   two  cannons  with 

of  the  town,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  his  own  hands.     He  wrote  to  the  Bey 

large  squareenclosure,  having  crenellated  that  the  Prophet  had  appeared  to  him 

walls  somewhat  higher  than  the  ramparts,  and  announced  that  on  their  arrival  be- 

and  a  series  of  vaulted  rooms  on  each  fore  the  beleaguered   town    the   latter 

side   to  serve  as  barracks.     Since   the  would  at  once  surrender.     They   were 
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expeditiously  forvarded  to  Tunis,  and,  is  built  in  the  angle  of  a  spacious  court, 
at  the  Bey's  pressing  request,  the  Sultan  The  exterior  of  the  mindr  is  almost  en- 
MDt  a  ship  to  convey  them  toConatanii-  tirelycoatedwithblue  and  green  tiles,  and 
nople,  and  thence  to  the  Turkish  camp  on  either  side  of  its  upper  portion  there  is 
before  5e  bast  op  ol.  By  an  extraordinary  a  double  round-headed  window  divided 
coincidence,  within  a  few  hours  of  their  by  a  marble  pilaster  in  the  centre.  Its 
being  landed  ihc  town  capitulated.  The  roof  is  formed  of  bright  green  liks,  ter- 
fame  of  the  fast  of  the  saints  of  Kairw^n  minating  in  a  gilded  crescent.  The  lower 
■pread  far  and  wide,  and  the  building  of  story  of  the  tower  forms  the  lobby  or 
Ihesevencupolaswentonforalimeraptd-  vestibule  of  the  main  building.  Its  in- 
ly enough.  The  Amfr  even  asserted  that  terior  is  lined  with  the  brilliant  Tunisian 
bis  mosque  was  so  holy  that  the  faithful  faienee  of  the  seventeenth  century,  sur- 
could  only  enter  certain  portions  of  it.  mounted  by  panels  of  arabesque  (ret- 
Most  of  the  domes  have  one  or  more  work.  A  second  door  opens  from  this 
broad  bands  of  Arabic  inscription,  in  apartment  into  an  oblong  cloister.  The 
raised  brick,  running  round  the  interior,  arcade  running  round  it  rests  on  white 
In  the  entrance-hall  are  several  tables  of  marble  pillars  and  arches,  and  it  covers 
wood,  likewise  covered  with  intennina-  a  low  marble  seat  on  either  side.  The 
ble  Arabic  inscriptions.  The  guardian  waits  are  decorated  in  the  same  fashion 
of  the  sanctuary,  Haj  Mabruk  bin  Saleh  as  the  lobby.  At  the  upper  end  aref  two 
Kirw^ni  (who  is  the  husband  of  the  great  windows  and  a  door  of  pure  white  mar- 
sheikh's  only  daughter),  said  they  con-  ble,  highly  decorated,  and  of  Italian 
t»ned  prophecies  of  the  French  occupa-  origin.  This  leads  into  a  second  vesti- 
tion  of  the  city.  On  inspection,  how-  buie  crowned  with  a  fluted  cupola,  each 
ever,  they  turned  out  to  be  an  enumera-  division  of  which  is  adorned  with  lace- 
tion  of  French  measures.  The  tomb  of  like  fretwork.  The  sides  are  covered 
Am!r  Ab<>dah  is  barely  a  yard  long.  At  with  faience  and  panels  of  finely  chisel- 
his  head  are  three  Russian  cannon-balls,  led  carving  in  cement.  A  door  at  one 
at  his  feet  three  targe  iron  shells,  side  communicates  with  a  mosque  and 
Above  the  grave  is  a  great  carved  and  two  other  cloisters  surrounded  by  con- 
painted  wooden  case,  supporting  one  of  ventual  cells.  In  each  of  the  four  walls 
the  famous  inscribed  tablets,  at  least  of  the  apartment  is  a  small  window  Riled 
twelve  feet  high,  and  a  pipe  of  enormous  with  old  stained  glass ;  and  the  circular 
dimensions,  covered  with  writing,  and  band  of  arabesque  design  from  which 
having  a  bowl  capable  of  containing  the  melon-shaped  dome  springs  is  pierc- 
many  pounds  of  tobacco.  Several  stools  ed  with  eight  other  apertures  filled  with 
around  the  tomb  are  curiously  carved,  colored  glass,  which  is  neatly  concealed 
and  on  racks  against  the  walls  are  sixty  by  delicate  tracery,  throwing  a  thousand 
enormous  iron  swords  (weighing  seventy  variegated  reflections  on  the  marble 
or  eighty  pounds  each),  covered  with  pavement  beneath.  Beyond  this  beauti- 
mystical  inscriptions.  All  these  weap-  ful  room  is  a  broad  court  surrounded  by 
ons  were  manufactured  by  order  of  an  arcade  of  white  marble  pillars,  and 
Ahmed  Bey  at  Sheikh  Amir  Ab^ah's  arches  supporting  a  wooden  roof  beauti- 
request  ;  and  he  assured  that  prince  (the  fully  painted  in  squares.  In  a  corner  of 
prophecy  now  discovered  by  his  son-in-  the  court  is  a  cell  containing  a  tomb. 
law  notwithstanding),  that  as  long  as  Here  lies  Abdullah  ben  Sharif  el  Hin- 
these  swords  remained  in  holy  Kairwdn,  dowi,  an  Indian  pilgrim,  who  sought 
no  Christian  enemy  could  invade  the  an  asylum  and  found  a  grave  in  Kairwin 
Mecca  of  Tunis  and  Africa.  From  the  a  century  ago.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
Amir  Abidah  mosque  a  walk  of  half  a  cloister  is  a  doorway  and  two  windows 
mile  brought  us  to  the  grandest  and  most  from  Rome  or  Florence.  Their  cornices 
important  building  in  Kairwdn  —  the  are  profusely  adorned  with  fiuit  and 
tomb,  saouia,  and  mosque  of  Abdullah  flowers,  and  the  jambs  of  the  door  are 
ben  Widib  el  Belawi,  Sahei  Ennabi —  picked  out  in  red  prophyry,  A  massive 
"  the  shrine  of  my  Lord,  the  Companion  grating  of  bronze  Alls  each  window, 
of  the  Prophet."  The  entrance  to  the  The  door  itself  is  of  carved  dark  wood, 
interior  of  the  sanctuary  is  through  a  It  led  to  the  tomb  of  "my  Lord  the 
doorway  in  the  base  of  a  mindr,  which  Companion,"  a  more  sacred  wot,  if  pos- 
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sible,  even  than  the  mihrdb  of  Okhbah  Leaving  this  beautiful  building  with 
himself ;  for  here  for  nearly  twelve  regret,  a  shoTt  walk  brought  us  to  the 
hundred  years  has  slumbered  a.  personal  necropolis  of  the  Holy  City — two  square 
friend  of  the  founder  of  the  faith  of  Is-  miles  of  countless  graves.  Scattered 
lam,  who  lived,  died,  and  was  buHcd,  about  in  all  directions  were  memorials 
wearing  always  as  a  symbol  of  devotion  of  every  shape  and  form  :  pillars  of  mar- 
a  portion  of  the  Prophet's  beard  on  his  ble  covered  with  elaborate  tracery,  and 
breast.  I  was  the  first  European  who  crowned  with  a  wide-spreading  turban  ; 
ever  entered  this  Moslem  sanctum  sane-  white  and  gray  slabs  bearing  long  and 
terum.  The  chamber  is  about  twenty-  ornate  inscriptions  in  Kufic  ;  and  mon- 
one  feet  square,  and  lofty.  Its  walls  uments  of  every  century  since  Kairw&n 
are  covered  with  a  geometrical  pattern  was  founded — lay  piled  one  upon  another 
worked  out  in  black  and  white  marble,  in  the  confusion  of  decay.  From  these 
Four  lengthy  inscriptions  are  imbedded  unequalled  memorials  of  the  past  the 
in  them,  and  the  room  is  dimly  lighted  history  of  Arab  dominion  in  North  Afri- 
by  four  small  windows  of  rose-colored  ca  will  probably  be  rewritten. 
and  blue  glass.  From  the  cupola  of  Skirting  the  city  walls  and  traversing 
fretwork  hangs  a  grand  old  chandelier  the  suburb  of  the  Kubliyeh,  passing  en 
of  twisted  Venetian  glass.  Below  this  is  rf»/^  a  mosque  with  a  mindr  almost  as 
the  tomb  itself,  surrounded  by  a  high  much  out  of  the  peipendicular  as  the 
grating  of  bronze,  shut  in  by  four  marble  Tower  of  Pisa,  we  come  to  a  great  saouia 
columns  about  seven  feet  high.  From  a  near  the  Bab  cl  Djelladin.  Almost  one- 
rod,  on  a  line  with  the  grating,  hung  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kairw^n  are 
festoons  of  ostrich-eggs  and  golden  balls,  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  AIs- 
The  catafalque  above  the  grave  is  cover-  saouia.  The  Zaouia  Sidi  Bon  Aissa  is 
ed  by  two  elaborately  embroidered  palls  :  their  sanctuary,  and  scene  of  their  mys> 
the  first  of  black  and  white  velvet,  tic  rites.  Passing  into  a  courtyard,  we 
adorned  with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  sit-  were  welcomed  by  the  local  chief  of  the 
ver,  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Ahmed  Bey;  sect,  Sy  Hamuda  Ben  Alssa,  who  led  the 
the  second,  of  pink  and  blue  brocade,  way  to  the  main  building.  The  college 
was  a  votive  offering  from  Muhammed  of  Sidi  Bon  Aissa  consists  of  a  cupola 
Essadek.  Over  these  huug  thirteen  some  thirty  feet  high,  flanked  by  two 
banners,  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  needle-  aisles  containing  six  arches  each,  all  of 
work — the  tribute  of  the  successors  of  which  rest  on  an  irregular  arrangement 
Hassan  Ben  Ali  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  of  fine  old  Roman  shafts  and  capitals  : 
Sidi  Bon  Awlb.  Our  visit  was  certainly  both  the  dome  and  the  arcade  on  either 
unexpected,  for  at  least  a  dozen  fine  side  of  it  were  festooned  with  ostrich- 
Arabic  Mss.  rested  on  as  many  lecterns  eggs,  gilt  balls,  and  small  lamps  ;  and  on 
of  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise-shell  in  the  walls  were  suspended  the  tambour- 
front  of  the  screen.  The  guardian  of  ines,  earthenware  drums,  swords,  metal 
the  saouia  could  hardly  realize  the  fact  prongs,  and  banners,  which  constitute 
of  Christians  desecrating  by  their  pres-  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  establishment, 
ence  such  holy  ground.  Running  his  Nobody  acquainted  with  the  rites  and 
amber  chaplet  through  his  hands  with  practices  of  the  Alssaouia  could  even 
feverish  haste,  he  suddenly  threw  him-  believe  that  the  slender,  olive-complex- 
self  upon  his  face,  and  probably  prayed  ioned,  gentle-mannered,  and  courteous 
to  be  forgiven.  Some  Algerian  soldiers  Sy  Hamuda  was  the  head  and  moving 
who  had  followed  us  prostrated  them-  spirit  of  such  a  brotherhood  as  this, 
selves  before  the  tomb,  and  eagerly  kissed  The  Alssaouia  form  one  of  those  seroi- 
the  edge  of  the  palls  through  the  metal  religious  orders  which,  as  I  have  stated 
lattice-work.  Looking  at  the  bright  before,  render  modern  Islamism,  as  far 
white  marble  pillars  of  the  cloister,  my  as  the  North  African  littoral  is  concern- 
eye  fell  on  one  remarkable  capital  :  at  ed,  a  sort  of  freemasonry.  The  follow- 
either  comer  a  bird  supported  a  Greek  ers  of  other  associations  are  to  be  found 
cross  in  the  centre.  The  spoils  of  some  in  all  parts  of  the  Moslem  world  ;  but 
fair  Byzantine  church  had  evidently  been  the  ATssaouia  belong  exclusively  to  the 
brought  to  honor  the  resting-place  of  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
the  "  Friend  of  the  Prophet."  nean.     Their  founder  was>  Mubammed 
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Ben  Alssa  of  Mequinez,  in  Marocco.  a  score  of  the  Bey's  soldiers,  and  a  doz- 
Next  lo  their  headquarters  at  Mequinez  en  children  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
itself,  Kairwdn  is  the  roost  important  The  sheikh  struck  a  note  on  the  drum  ; 
seat  of  their  power.  As  far  as  can  be  the  musicians  began  to  play  a  peculiar 
ascertained,  the  Aissaouia  have  no  de-  and  monotonous  tune,  gradually  increas- 
cided  political  sympathies.  Visitors  in  ing  in  intensity.  After  a  pause  several 
Algeria  are  often  admitted  to  their  rites,  of  the  Aissaouia  rose,  and  swaying  back- 
and  they  have  in  some  places  become  ward  and  forward  shoulder  to  shoul- 
almost  as  much  a  matter  of  show  as  der,  shrieked  a  chorus  to  the  sound  of 
dancing-girls  and  Arab  concerts.  Not  the  drums.  The  music  quickened,  and 
so  at  Kairwin.  Here  till  the  7th  of  No-  so  did  the  chorus.  Then  one  of  the 
vember  no  Christian  foot  had  ever  pass-  most  wild-looking  0/  the  singers  began 
ed  the  threshold  of  the  Zaouia  Sidi  Bon  to  throw  oS  his  clothes,  and  passed 
Aissa.  Here  its  ceremonies  and  observ-  down  the  line  to  urge  the  others  to 
ances  are  carried  out  on  a  very  imposing  shout  with  renewed  energy.  Then  one 
scale,  and  from  Kairwin  the  minor  con-  of  the  Tunisian  soldiers  (he  wore  the 
gregations  of  southern  and  notlherii  Bey's  brass  badge  on  his  red  cap)  seized 
Tunis  receive  their  instructions  and  com-  a  sword  and  began  to  lacerate  his  stom- 
mands.  The  guiding  principle  of  the  ach.  The  blood  flowed  freely,  and  he 
Aissaouia  seems  to  be  the  greatest  pos-  imitated  all  the  time  the  cries  and  move- 
sible  measure  of  self-inflicted  bodily  tor-  ments  of  the  camel.  We  soon  had  a 
tute,  coupled  with  the  greatest  conceiv-  wolf,  a  bear,  a  hyena,  a  jackal,  a  leo- 
able  amount  of  religious  frenzy.  Frac-  paid,  and  a  lion.  One  man  knelt  down 
tical  Aissaouia  only  exist  in  North  Af-  before  the  sheikh,  and  holding  two  long, 
rica  ;  theoretical  Aissaouia  are  to  be  prongs  to  his  sides,  insisted  on  their  be- 
found  in  all  countries.  During  my  visit  ing  driven  into  his  flesh  with  blows  of  a 
I  asked  Sy  Hamuda  if  he  had  any  ob-  mallet :  this  was  done.  A  mere  lad  did 
jection  to  Europeans  witnessing  one  of  the  same  thing.  A  burly  Arab  passed 
his  meetings.  He  replied  that  he  would  an  iron  skewer  through  the  upper  part  of 
welcome  them  with  pleasure,  and  even  his  nose  and  transfixed  the  skin  of  his 
organize  a  special  assembly  for  their  re-  face  below  the  eyes.  He  rushed  appar- 
ception.  In  accordance  with  his  invita*  ently  toward  us.  Two  or  three  power- 
tion,  we  repaired  on  the  following  even-  ful  men  knocked  him  down,  and  held 
ing  once  more  to  the  sanctuary  of  Sidi  him  till  the  sheikh  laid  his  hands  on  him 
Bon  Alssa.  The  hall  had  been  evident-  and  whispered  some  mysterious  formula 
ly  decked  and  garnished  ;  the  lamps  in  his  ear.  Another  man  in  quick  suc- 
bumed  brightly  in  the  cupola  amidst  the  cession  swallowed  more  than  twenty 
golden  balls  and  ostrich-eggs  ;  thesheikh  large  iron  nails,  there  being  no  mistake 
was  clothed  in  a  rich  silk  robe  of  oHice  whatever  as  to  his  really  doing  so.  A 
and  an  awe-inspiring  green  turban,  and  large  bottle  was  broken  up  and  eagerly 
a  row  of  rush-sealed  cane-chairs  was  devoured.  The  frenzy  then  became 
waiting  to  receive  the  expected  visitors,  general.  While  one  Aissaouia  plunged  a 
In  ten  minutes  six  or  seven  hundred  knife  through  his  cheek,  another  trans- 
Arabs  tilled  every  inch  of  available  fixed  his  shoulder-blades  with  a  piong, 
space.  The  Sheikh  Hamuda  took  his  and  a  third  pierced  his  hand.  A  brazier  . 
seat  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  the  of  cinders  was  speedily  emptied.  Twenty 
musicians,  and  an  old  blind  Aissaouia,  different  tortures  were  now  going  on  in 
guided  by  a  little  girl,  came  in  gently  twenty  different  parts  of  the  hall.  Three 
from  a  side  door  and  sat  down  beside  large  bushes  of  the  thorny  Indian  Ag  or 
him.  The  Aissaouia  themselves  occu-  prickly-pear  were  eaten  up  in  almost 
pied  the  whole  space  covered  by  the  cu-  as  many  minutes ;  and  at  last,  before 
pola.  The  aisles  contained  the  Moslem  we  had  time  to  prevent  it,  a  living  sheep 
spectators  of  the  first  religious  rite  ever  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  mad- 
witnessed  by  Christian  eyes  in  the  holy  dened  Aissaouia  :  it  was  in  a  trice  torn 
city  of  Kairwii).  Among  the  Aissaouia  into  shreds  by  eager  hands,  and  still 
I  noticed  gray-bearded  and  decrepid  old  more  eager  mouths,  and  its  still  quiver- 
men,  many  sedate-looking  shopkeepers  I  ing  and  bleeding  flesh  gnawed  to  the 
bad  previously  seen  in  the  bazaars,  half  bones  with  apparent  relish,     We~left  ther 
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college  of  Sidi  Alssa  as  quickly  as  we  protect  that  faith  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
could,  and  the  orgies  waxed  more  furi-  the  Moslems  will  find  a  chief  and 
oils  and  more  horrible  in  our  absence.  Khaliph  who  will. 
I  believe  that  the  disciples  of  Sidi  Alssa  The  Arabs  who  a  month  ago  sur- 
al Kaiiw&n  number  nearly  one  thousand,  rounded  fCairw&n  are  nov  on  the  very 
but  only  about  fifty  are  fully  initiated  frontiers  of  Tripoli.  Into  that  country 
into  the  performance  of  the  rites — and  they  will  ultimately  retreat.  Will  the 
these  all  assume  the  distinctive  cries  and  Sultan's  troops  force  back  at  the  point 
habits  of  some  animal.  The  rest  are  of  the  bayonet  from  the  Regency  of  Tri- 
merely  honorary  members,  but  are  bound  poli  their  co-religionists,  whose  only 
to  support  the  common  brotherhood.  crime  has  been  to  defend  from  invasion 
The  Zaouia  Sidi  Bon  Aissa  is  the  last  the  Regency  of  Tunis  ?  Will  Ihe  French 
o[  tlie  public  buildings  of  Kairwin  which  follow  their  swift-footed  foes  across  the 
needs  description.  The  institution  it  boundary-line  ?  Will  Mr.  Gladstone  asic 
represents  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  England  to  believe  in  sober  seriousness 
least  curious  features  of  the  conquered  that  the  Tripolitans  have  aSorded  good 
city.  The  inhabitants  themselves  seem  ground  for  French  aggression,  after  the 
almost  stupefied  by  the  fate  which  has  manner  of  his  assurances  about  the 
overtaken  them.  Many  of  them  asked  Hamirs  six  months  ago  ?  Will  the  so- 
me what  England  said  of  their  misfor-  called  European  concert  allow  the  ab- 
tunes.  "Tell  us,"  they  said,  "what  sorption  of  Tripoli  as  well  as  Tunis 
your  Queen  will  say  to  our  brothers  in  into  the  colony  of  Algeria  ?  These  im- 
India  when  they  know  that  the  sanctity  portant  questions  will  soon  have  to  be 
of  our  mosques  and  our  holy  places  has  answered.  The  Moslems  of  Africa  await 
been  violated."  It  wasuseless  toexplain  with  impatience  the  verdict  of  Europe, 
that  our  Ministers  had  been  deceived.  The  fall  and  occupation  of  Kairwin 
The  Moslems  of  Kairwin,  even  in  their  have  raised  a  momentous  issue  between 
hour  of  agony,  still  trust  to  God,  the  the  two  great  rival  creeds.  History  re- 
Sultan,  dm/ England.  There  is  one  word  peats  itself;  the  town  which  produced 
in  every  one's  mouth — -Tripoli.  One  of  such  great  results  eleven  centuries  ago 
the  chief  men  of  the  place  spoke  thus  :  may  be  destined  indirectly  to  aSect 
"  Between  our  Bey  and  the  French  we  once  more  the  fate  of  nations.  The 
have  little  to  chose.  Muhammed  Essa-  interest  excited  by  this  Old  World  city 
dek's  recent  conduct  has  rendered  him  in  the  minds  of  the  aonalist  and  the  ar- 
an  unbeliever,  and  one  unbeliever  is  as  cheologist  is  undoubtedly  great,  for  with- 
bad  as  another  ;  but  we  never  forget  our  in  its  walls  a  mine  of  unexplored  wealth 
allef^iapce  to  the  Sultan  and  Khaliph  :  if  awaits  them  both  ;  but  for  the  moment 
he  docs  his  duty  by  us,  we  shall  be  faith-  this  interest  is  completely  eclipsed  by 
ful  to  him."  The  action  of  the  Sultan  that  centred  in  the  very  grave  political 
is  watched  with  far  more  anxiety  in  questions  which  must  naturally  arise 
North  Africa  than  people  in  Constant!-  from  the  presence  of  a  hostile  Christian 
nople  either  know  or  suspect.  The  force  in  what  was  once  "  the  camp  and 
Arabs  feel  that  their  very  existence  is  ramparts  of  islam," — Blackwood" s  Me^' 
now  in  peril.     If  the  Sultan  declines  to  asine. 


A  GONDOLIER'S  WEDDING. 

The  night  before  the  wedding  we  had  clothes,  looks  fit  for  any  drawing-room, 
a  supper-party  in  my  rooms.  We  were  Two  other  gondoliers,  in  dark  blue  shirts, 
twelve  in  all.  My  friend  Eustace  completed  the  list  of  guests,  if  we  ex- 
brought  his  gondolier  Antonio  with  fair-  elude  the  maid  Catina,  who  came  and 
haired,  daik-eyed  wife,  and  little  Atrilio,  went  about  the  table,  laughing  and  joio- 
their  eldest  child.  My  old  gondolier,  ing  in  Ihe  songs,  and  sitting  down  at  in- 
Francesco,  came  with  his  wife  and  two  tervals  to  take  her  share  of  wine.  The 
children.  Then  there  was  the  hand-  big  room  looking  across  the  garden  to 
some,  languid  Luigi,  who,  in  his  best  the  Grand  Canal  had  been^prepaied  for 
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supper ;  and  the  company  were  to  be  aot  wholly  hidden    from    him.     Little 

received  in  the  smaller,  which  has  a  fine  Teresa  too  was  happy,  except  when  her 

open  space  in  front  of  it  to  southward,  mother,  a  severe  Pomona,  with  enormous 

But  as  the  guests  arrived,  they  seemed  ear-rings  and  splendid  fazzolettogfcrim - 

to  find  the  kitchen,  and  the  cooking  Ihat  son  and  orange  dyes,  pounced  down  up- 

was  going  on,  quite  irresistible.     Catina,  on  her  for  some  supposed  infraction  of 

it  seems,  had  lost  her  head  with  so  many  good  manners— frrfawaa,  as  they  vividly 

cuttlefishes,  orai,  cakes,  and  fowls,  and  express  it  here.     Only  Luigi   looked  a 

cutlels  to  reduce  to  order.     There  was,  trifle  bored.     But  Luigi  has  been  a  sol- 

therefore,  a  great   bustle   below  stairs  ;  dier,  and  has  now  attained  the  supercil- 

and  I   could   hear  plainly  that  all  my  ious    superiority    of    young    manhood, 

gucsls    were  lending    their  making,    or  which  smokes  its  cigar  of  an  evening  in 

their  marring,  hands  to  the  preparation  the  piazza  and  knows  the  merits  of  the 

of  ihe  supper.  That  the  company  should  different  cafes. 

cook  their  own  food  on  the  way  to  the  The  great  business  of  the  e\'ening  be- 
dining-ioom  seemed  a  quite  novel  ar-  gan  when  the  eating  was  over,  and  the 
rangement,  but  one  that  promised  well  decanters  tilled  with  new  wine  of  Mirano 
for  their  contentment  with  the  banquet,  circulated  freely.  The  four  best  singers 
Nobody  could  be  dissatisfied  with  what  of  the  party  drew  together  ;  and  the  test 
was  everybody's  affair.  prepared  themselves  to  make  sugges- 
When  seven  o'clock  struck,  Eustace  tions,  hum  tunes,  and  join  with  fitful 
and  I,  who  had  been  entertaining  the  effect  in  choruses.  Antonio,  who  is  a 
children  in  their  mothers'  absence,  powerful  young  fellow,  with  bronzed 
heard  the  sound  of  ste[>5  upon  the  stairs,  cheeks  and  a  perfect  tempest  of  coal- 
The  guests  arrived,  bringing  their  own  black  hair  in  flakes  upon  his  forehead, 
r»oA^  with  them.  Welcome  was  short,  hasamost  extraordinary  soprano— sound 
if  hearty.  We  sat  down  in  carefully  ap-  as  a  bell,  strong  as  a  trumpet,  well- 
pointed  order)  and  fell  into  such  con-  trained,  and  true  to  the  least  shade  in 
versation  as  the  quarter  of  San  Vio  and  intonation.  Piero,  whose  rugged  Nep- 
our  several  interests  supplied.  From  lunian  features,  sea-wrinkled,  tell  of  a 
time  to  time  one  of  the  matrons  left  the  rough  water-life,  boasts  a  bass  of  reso- 
table  and  descended  to  the  kitchen,  when  nant,  almost  pathetic,  quality.  Frances- 
a  finishing  stroke  was  needed  for  roast  CO  has  a  mezza  voce,  which  might,  by  a 
pallet  or  stened  veal.  The  eitcuses  they  stretch  of  politeness,  be  called  baritone, 
made  their  host  for  supposed  failure  in  Pieto's  comrade,  whose  name  concerns 
the  dishes,  lent  a  certain  grace  and  us  not,  has  another  of  these  nondescript 
comic  charm  to  the  commonplaces  of  voices.  They  sat  together  with- their 
festivity.  Tnc  entertainment  was  theirs  glasses  and  cigars  befoie  them,  sketching 
as  much  as  mine  ;  and  they  all  seemed  part-songs  in  outline,  striking  the  key- 
to  enjoy  what  took  the  form  by  degrees  note — now  higher  and  now  lower — till 
of  curiously  complicated  hospitality.  I  they  saw  their  subject  well  in  view, 
do  not  think  a  well-oidered  supper  at  Then  they  burst  into  full  singing,  Anto- 
zxtj  trattoria,  such  as  at  first  suggested  nio  leading  with  ametal  note  thatthrijled 
itself  to  my  imagination,  would  have  one's  ears,  but  still  was  musical.  Corn- 
given  any  of  us  an  equal  pleasure  or  an  plicated  contrapuntal  pieces,  such  as  we 
equal  sense  of  freedom.  The  three  should  call  madrigals,  with  ever-reviving 
children  had  become  the  guests  of  the  refrains  of  "  Venezia,  gemma  Triatica, 
whole  party.  Little  Attilio,  propped  sposa  del  mar,"  descending  probably 
upon  an  air-cushion,  which  puzzled  him  from  anciei:t  days,  followed  each  other 
exceedingly,  ate  through  his  supper  and  in  quick  succession.  Barcaroles,  sere- 
drank  his  wine  with  solid  satisfaction,  nades,  love-songs,  and  invitations  to  the 
opening  the  large  brown  eyes  beneath  water,  were  interwoven  for  relief.  One 
those  tufts  of  clusteting  fair  hair  which  of  these  romantic  pieces  had  a  beautiful 
promise  much  beauty  for  him  in  his  man-  burden:  "  Dormi,  o  bella,  o  fingi  di 
hood.  Francesco's  boy,  who  is  older  dormir,"  of  which  the  melody  was  fully 
and  begins  to  know  the  world,  sat  with  worthy.  But  the  most  successful  of  all 
a  semi-Buppressed  grin  upon  his  face,  as  the  tunes  were  two  with  a  sad  motive, 
though  tbe  humor  of  the  situation  was  The  one  repeated  incessantly  '' Qbime  ! 
Nkw  Skues.— Voi.  XXXV.,  No.  3  33  Digitized  b/CiOOQlC 
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Mia^madte  moi\ ;"  ibe  other  was  a  girl's  a  Tew  moments  into  common  conversa- 

love   lament :  "  Perche    iradirmi,   per-  tion,  then  wrapped  the  children  up,  and 

ch^asciarmi !  prima   d'amarrai  non  eii  took  their  leave.     It  was  an  uncomfort- 

cosi  !"     Even    the  children   joined   in  able,  warm,  wet  night   of   sullen  Scir- 

these  ;  and  Caiina,  who  took   (he  solo-  occo. 

part  in  the  second,  was  inspired  to  a  The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
great  dramatic  effort.  All  these  were  Francesco  called  me  at  hve.  There  was 
purely  popular  songs.  The  people  of  no  visible  sunrise  that  cheerless  damp 
Venice,  however,  are  passionate  for  October  morning.  Gray  dawn  stole 
operas.  Therefore,  we  had  duets  and  somehow  tmpercepiibly  between  the  veil 
solos  from  "Ernani, "  the  "  Ballo  in  of  clouds  and  leaden  waters,  as  my 
Maschera,"  and  the  "  Forza  del  Des-  friend  and  1,  well  sheltered  by  our /ir/s;, 
tino, ' '  and  one  comic  chorus  from  ' '  Boc  passed  into  the  Giudecca,  and  took  our 
caccio,"  whichseemedtgmake  themwild  station  before  the  church  of  the  Gesu- 
with  pleasure.  To  my  mind,  the  best  ati.  A  few  women  from  the  neighbor- 
■  of  these  more  formal  pieces  was  a  duet  ing  streets  and  courts  crossed  the  bridges 
between  Attila  and  Italia  from  seme  in  draggled  petticoats,  on  their  way  to 
opera  unknown  to  me,  which  Antonio  first  mass.  A  few  men,  shouldering 
and  Piero  performed  within  comparable  their  jackets,  lounged  along  the  Zatttre, 
spirit.  It  was  noticeable  how,  descend-  opened  the  great  green  doors,  and  en- 
ing  to  the  people,  sung  by  them  for  love  tered.  Then  suddenly  Antonio  cried 
at  sea,  or  on  excursions  to  the  villages  out  that  the  bridal  party  was  on  its  way, 
round  Mestre,  these  operatic  reminis-  not  as  we  had  expected,  in  boats,  but 
cences  had  lost  something  of  their  the-  on  foot.  We  left  our  gondola,  and  fell 
atrical  formality,  and  assumed  instead  into  the  ranks  after  shaking  hands  with 
the  serious  gravity,  the  quaint  move-  Francesco,  who  is  the  elder  brother  of 
ment,  and  marked  emphasis  which  be-  the  bride.  There  was  nothing  very 
long  to  popular  music  in  northern  and  noticeable  in  her  appearance,  except  her 
central  Italy.  An  antique  character  was  large  dark  eyes.  Otherwise,  both  face 
communicated  even  to  the  recitative  and  figure  were  of  a  common  type  ;  and 
of  Verdi  by  slight,  almost  indefinable,  her  bridal  dress  of  sprigged  gray  silk, 
changes  of  rhythm  and  accent.  There  large  veil  and  orange  blossoms,  reduced 
was  no  end  to  the  singing.  "  Siamo  ap-  her  to  the  level  of  a  bourgeoise.  It  was 
passionati  peril  canto,"  frequently  re*  much  the  same  with  the  bridegroom, 
peated,  was  proved  true  by  the  profusion  His  features,  indeed,  proved  him  a  true 
and  variety  of  songs  produced  from  in-  Venetian  gondolier  ;  for  the  skin  was 
exhaustible  memories,  lightly  tried  over,  strained  over  the  cheek-bones^  and  the 
brilliantly  performed,  rapidly  succeeding  muscles  of  the  throat  beneath  the  jaws 
each  other.  Nor  were  gestures  wanting  stood  out  like  cords,  and  the  bright  blue 
— lifted  arms,  hands  stretched  to  hands,  eyes  were  deep-set  beneath  a  spare 
flashing  eyes,  hair  tossed  from  the  fore-  brown  forehead.  But  he  had  provided 
head — unconscious  and  appropriate  ac-  a  complete  suit  of  black  for  the  occa* 
tion — which  showed  how  the  spirit  of  sion,  and  wore  a  shirt  of  worked  cam- 
the  music  and  words  alike  possessed  the  brie,  which  disguised  what  is  really 
men.  One  by  one,  the  children  fell  splendid  in  the  physique  of  these  oars- 
asleep.  Little  Attilio  and  Teresa  were  men,  at  once  slender  and  sinewy.  Both 
tucked  up  beneath  my  Scotch  shawl  at  biide  and  bridegroom  looked  nncomfort- 
two  ends  of  a  great  sofa  ;  and  not  even  able  in  their  clothes.  The  light  that  fell 
his  father's  clarion  voice,  in  the  charac-  upon  them  in  the  church  was  dull  and 
ter  of  Italia  defying  Allila  to  harm  "  le  leaden.  The  ceremony,  which  was  very 
mie  superbe  citta,"  could  wake  the  little  hurriedly  performed  by  an  unctuous 
boy  up.  The  night  wore  on.  Ii  was  priest,  did  not  appear  to  impress  either 
past  one.  Eustace  and  I  had  promised  of  them.  Nobody  in  the  bridal  party, 
to  be  in  the  church  of  (he  Gesuaii  at  six  crowding  together  on  both  sides  of  the 
next  morning.  We,  therefore,  gave  the  altar,  looked  as  though  the  service  was 
guests  a  gentle  hint,  which  they  as  gen-  of  the  slightest  interest  and  moment, 
tly  look.  With  exquisite,  because  per>  Indeed,  this  was  hardly  to  be  wondered 
fectly  unaffected,  breeding  they  sank  for  at :  for  the  priest,  so  far  as  I  could  un- 
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derstand  his  gabble,  took  the  larger  por-  personage,  with  points  of  strong  resem- 

tion  for  read,  after  muttering  the  liTst  blance    to    Vittorio    Emmanuele.      He 

words  of  the  rubric.     Aiiltle  carven  im-  wore  an  enormous  broad- brimmed  hat 

age  of  an  acolyte — a  weird   boy  who  and  emerald-green  ear-rings,  and  looked 

seemed  to  move  by  springs,  whose  hair  considerably  younger    than    his    eldest 

had  all  the  semblance  of  painted  wood,  son,  Francesco.     Throughout  the  nosze, 

and   whose  complexion  was  white  and  he  took  the  lead  in  a  grand  imperious 

red  like  a  clown's — did  not  make  matters  fashion  of  his  own.     Wherever  he  went, 

more  intelligible  by  spasmodically  clat-  he  seemed  to  fill  the  place,  and  was  fully 

teiing  responses.  aware  of  his  own  imponance.     In  Flor- 

After  the  ceremony  we  heard  mass,  ence  I  think  he  would  have  got  the  nick- 

and  contributed  to  three  distinct  offer-  name  of  TWMtn,  or  turkey-cock.     Here 

tories.     Considering  how  much  account  at  Venice  the  sons  and  daughters  call 

even  two  W<// arc  to  ihese  poor  people,  their   parent  briefly   Veccfiio.      I  heard 

I   was   really  anpy  when  I    heard  the  him  so  addressed  with  a  certain  amount 

copper  shower.     Every  member  uf  the  of  awe,  expecting  an  explosion  of  bub-  ' 

party  had  his  or  her  pennies  ready,  and  biy-jock  displeasure.     But  he  took  it,  as 

dropped  them  into  the  boxes.     Whether  though  it  was  natural,  without  disturb- 

it  was  the  effect  of  the  bad  morning,  or  ance.     The  other  Veechio,  father  of  the 

the  ugliness  of  a  very  ill-designed  baroc-  bridegroom,  struck  me  as  more  sympa- 

rtr  building,  or  the  fault  of  the  fat  oily  thetic.     He  was  a  gentle  old  man,  proud 

priest.  I  know  not.      But  the  sposalme  of  his  many  prosperous,  laborious  sons, 

struck   me  as  tame  and  cheerless,   the  They,   like  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen, 

mass  as  irreverent  and  vulgarly  conduct-  were  gondoliers.     Both  the   V€ccki,'\^- 

ed.     At  the  same  time  there  is  some-  deed,  continue  to  ply  their  trade,  day 

thing  too  impressive  in  the  mass  for  any  and  night,  at  the  traghetlo. 
perfunctory   performance    to    divest    its  Traghetti  arc  stations  for  g(HidDlas  at 

symbolism  of  sublimity.     A  Protestant  different  points  of  the  canals.     As  their 

Communion    Service  lends  itself  more  name  implies,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 

easily  to  degradation  by  unworthiness  in  gondoliers  upon  them  to   ferry  people 

the  minister.  across.     This  they  do  for  the  fixed  fee 

We  walked  down  the  church  in  double  of  five  centimes.     The  tragheid  are  in 

file,  led  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  fact    Venetian    cab-stands.       And,    of 

who  had  knelt  during  the  ceremony  with  course,  like  London  cabs,  the  gondolas 

the  best  man— fO«/a«,  as  he  is  called —  may  be  taken  off  them  for  trips.     The 

at  a  narrow  prie-ditH  before  the  altar,  municipality,  however,  makes  it  a  con- 

The  compare  \i  a  person  of  distinction  at  dition,  under  penalty  of  fine  to  the  tra- 

these  weddings.     He  has  lo  present  the  gketto,  that  each  station  should  always  be 

bride  with  a  great  pyramid  of  artificial  provided  with  two  boats  for  the  service 

flowers,  which  is  placed  before  her  at  the  of  the  ferry.     When  vacancies  occur  on 

marriage-feast,  a  packet  of  candles,  and  the  iraghetti,  a  gondolier  who  owns  or 

a  box  of  bonbons.     The  comfits,  when  hires   a    boat  makes  application    to  the 

the  box  is  opened,  are  found  to  include  municipality,  receives  a  number,  and  is 

twomagnificent sugarbabieslyingintheir  inscribed  as  plying  at  a  certain  station. 

cradles.     I  was  told  that  a  compare,  who  He  has  now    entered   a  sort   of   guild, 

does  the  thing  handsomely,  must  be  pre-  which  is  presided  over  by  a  Capo-tra- 

pared  to  spend  about  100  francs  upon  ghetto,  elected  by  the  rest  for  the  protec- 
these  presents,  in  addition  to  the  wine '  tion  of  their  interests,  the  settlement  of 

and  cigars    with    which   he   treats  his  disputes,  and  the  management  of  their 

fTiends.     On   this  occasion  the  women  common    funds.     In    the  old    acts  of 

were  agreed  that  he  had  done  his  duty  Venice  this  functionary  is  styled  Gastal- 

well.     He  was  a  fat,  wealthy  little  man,  do  di  tragktito.     The  members  have  to 

who  liwed  by  letting  market-boats  for  contribute  something  yearly  to  the  guild. 

hire  on  the  Rialto.  This  payment  varies  upon  different  sta- 

From  the  church  to  the  bride's  house  tions,  according  to   the  greater  or  less 

iraa  a  walk  of  some  three  minutes.     On  amount  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  munici- 

thc  way,   we  were  introduced    to    the  pality  on   the    traghetlo.     The  highest 

father  of  the  bride — a  very  magnificent  subscription  I  have  heard  of^^  is  twenty- 
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live  francs  ;  the  lowest,  seven.     There  is  their  numbers  and  their  traghetli  than 

one  tragkttio,  known   by  the   name  of  their  names.     They  tcU  me  that  though 

Madonna  del  Giglio  or  Zobenigo,  which  there  are  upward  of  a  thousand  regis- 

possesses   near  its  pergola    of   vines  a  tered  in  Venice,  each  man  of  the  trade 

nice  old  brown  Venetian  picture.     Some  knows  the  whole  confraternity  by  face 

stranger  offered  a  considerable  sum  for  and    number.     Taking   all   things  into 

this.     But  the  guild  refused  to  part  with  consideration,  I  think  four  francs  a.  day 

it.  the  whole  year  round  are  very  good  earn  - 

As  may  be  imagined,  the /roj^A^fVj  vary  ings  for  a  gondolier.     On  this  be  will 

greatly  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  raarry  and  rear  a  family,  and  put  a  little 

their  custom.     By  far  the  best  are  those  money  by.     A   young  unmarried  man, 

in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hotels  upon  working  at  two  and   a  half    or    three 

the  Grand  Canal.     At  any  one  of  these  francs  a  day,  is  proportionately  wcll-to- 

a  (^ndolier  during  the  season  is  sure  of  do.     If  he  is  economical,  he  ought  upon 

picking  up  some  foreigner  or  other  who  these  wages  to  save  enough  in  two  yeai^ 

will  pay  him  handsomely  for  compara-  to  buy  himself  a  gondola.     A  boy  from 

lively  light  service.     A  traghetto  on  the  fifteen  to  nineteen  is  called  a  mezs'  uemo, 

Giudecca,  on  the  contrary,  depends  up-  and  gets  about  one  franc  a  day.     A  new 

on  Venetian  traffic.     The  work  is  more  gondola    with    all   its    fittings   is    worth 

monotonous,  and  the  pay  is  reduced  lo  about  a  thousand  francs.     It  does  not 

its  tariffed  minimum.     So  far  as  I  can  last  in  good  condition  more  than  six  or 

gather,  an  industrious  gondolier,  with  a  seven  years.     At  the  end  bf  that  time 

good  boat,  belonging  to  a  good  traghetto,  the  hull  will  fetch  eighty  francs.     A  new 

may  make  as  much  as   ten   or   fifteen  hull  can  be  had  for  three  hundred  francs, 

francs  in  a  single  day.     But  this  cannot  The    old    littings — brass    sea-horses  or 

be  relied  on.     They  therefore  prefer  a  cavalli,    steel   prow   or  ferre,    covered 

fixed  appointment  with  a  private  family,  cabin  or  felze,  cushions  and  leather-cov- 

for  which    they   receive  by  tariff   five  ered  back-board  or  stramatetto,  may  be 

francs  a  day,  or  by  arrangement  for  long  transferred  to  it.     When  a  man  wants  to 

periods  perhaps  four  francs  a  day,  with  starta  gondola,  he  will  begin  by  buying 

certain  perquisites  and  small  advantages,  one  already  half  past  service — a,  gondola 

It  is  great  luck  to  get  such  an  engage-  da    traghetto    or    dt    mesta    ettl.     This 

ment  for  the  winter.     The  heaviest  anx-  should  cOst  hiro  something    over  two 

ieties  which  beset  a  gondolier  are  then  hundred  francs.     Little  by  little,  he  ac- 

disposed  of.     Having   entered   private  cumulates  the  needful  fittings  ;  and  when 

service,  they  are  not  allowed  to  ply  their  his  first  purchase  is  worn  out,  he  hopes 

trade  on  the  traghetto,  except  by  stipu-  to  set  up  with  a  well-appointed  eijui- 

lation   with  their  masters.     Then   they  page.     He  thus  gradually  works  his  way 

may  take  their  place   one  night  out  of  from   the  rough   trade  which  involves 

every  six  in  the  rank  and  file.    The  gon-  hard  work  and  poor  earnings   to   that 

doliers  have  two  proverbs,  which  show  more  profitable  industry  which  cannot 

how  desirable  it  is,  while  taking  a  fixed  be  carried  on   without   a    smart   boat, 

engagement,  to  keep  their  hold  on  the  The  gondola  is  a  source  of  continual  ex- 

traghetto.     One  is  to  this  effect  :  il  tra-  pense  for  repairs.     Its  oars  have  to  be 

ghetto  i  ttn  buon  padrone.     The  other  sat-  replaced.     It   has   to   be    washed    with 

irizes    the    meanness    of    the  poverty-  sponges,  blacked,   and   varnished.     Its 

stricken   Venetian    nobility  :  pompa  di  bottom  needs  frequent  cleaning.     Weeds 

urvitk,    misera    insegtta.       When    they  adhere  to  it  in  the  warm  brackish  water, 

combine  the  traghetto  with  private  ser-  growing   rapidly   through    the    summer 

vice,  the  municipality  insists  on  their  re-  months,  and  demanding  to  be  scrubbed 

taining  the  number  painted  '  on    their  Off  once  in  every  four  weeks.     The  gon- 

gondola ;  and  against  this  their  employ-  dolier  has  no  place  where  he  can  do  this 

ers  frequently  object.     It  is,  therefore,  for  himself.    He  therefore  takes  his  boat 

a  great  point  for  a  gondolier  to  make  to  a  wharf,  or  squero,  as  the   place   is 

such  an  arrangement  with  his  master  as  called.     At   these    squeri  gondolas    are 

will  leave  him  free  to  show  his  number,  built  as  well  as  cleaned.     The  fee  for  a 

The  reason  for  this  regulation  is  obvi-  thorough  setting  to  rights  of  the  boat  is 

ouB.      Gondolitra  are  known  more  by  five  francs.  It  must  be  don$  upon  a  fine 
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day.  Thus  in  addition  to  the  cost,  the  but  this  discretion  was  taken  by  my  hosts 
owner  loses  a  good  day's  woik.  for  well-bred  modesty  ;  and  instead  of 
These  details  will  serve  to  give  some  being  let  off,  I  had  the  Tichest  piece  of 
notion  of  the  sort  of  people  with  whom  pastry  and  the  largest  maccaroon  availa- 
Eustace  and  I  spent  our  day^.  The  ble  pressed  so  kindly  on  me  that,  had 
bride's  house  is  in  an  excellent  position  they  been  poisoned,  I  would  not  have 
on  an  open  canal  leading  from  the  Cana-  refused  to  eat  them.  The  conversation 
loijo  to  the  Giudecca.  She  had  arrived  grew  more  and  more  animated,  the  wo- 
befoie  us,  and  received  her  friends  in  men  gathering  together  in  their  dresses 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Each  of  us  in  of  bright  blue  and  scarlet,  the  men  light- 
turn  kissed  her  cheek  and  murmured  our  ing  cigars  and  puffing  out  a  few  quiet 
con^alulations.  We  found  the  large  words.  It  struck  me  as  a  drawback  that 
iiving-room  of  the  house  arranged  with  these  picturesque  people  had  put  on 
chairs  all  round  the  walls,  and  the  com-  Sunday  clothes,  to  look  as  much  like 
pany  were  marshalled  in  some  order  of  shop-keepers  as  possible.  But  they  did 
precedence,  my  friend  and  I  taking  not  all  of  iheu)  succeed.  Two  handsome 
place  near  the  bride.  On  either  hand  women,  who  handed  the  cups  round — 
airy  bedrooms  opened  out,  and  two  large  one  a  brunette,  the  other  a  blonde — 
doors,  wide  open,  gave  a  view  from  wore  skirts  of  brilliant  blue,  with  a  sort 
where  we  sat  of  a  good-sized  kitchen,  of  white  jacket  and  while  kerchief  fold- 
This  arrangement  of  the  house  was  not  ed  heavily  about  their  shoulders.  The 
only  comfortable,  but  pretty  ;  for  the  brunette  had  a  great  string  of  coral,  the 
bright  copper  pans  and  pipkins  ranged  blonde  of  amber,  tound  her  throat, 
on  shelves  along  the  kitchen  walls  had  a  Gold  ear-iings  and  the  long  gold  chains 
very  cheerful  effect.  The  walls  were  Venetian  women  wear,  of  all  patterns 
whitewashed,  but  literally  covered  with  and  degrees  of  value,  abounded.  No- 
all  sort  of  pictures.  A  great  plaster  cast  body  appeared  without  them  ;  but  I 
from  some  antique,  an  Atys,  Adonis,  or  could  not  see  any  of  an  antique  make. 
Paris,  looked  down  from  a  bracket  The  men  seemed  to  be  contented  with 
placed  between  the  windows.  There  rings — huge,  heavy  rings  of  solid  gold, 
was  enough  furniture,  solid  and  well  worked  with  a  rough  Qower  pattern, 
kept,  in  all  the  rooms,  .\mong  the  pic-  One  young  fellow  had  three  upon  his 
lures  were  full-length  portraits  in  oils  fingers.  This  circumstance  led  me  to 
of  two  celebrated  gondoliers — one  in  speculate  whether  a  certain  portion  at 
antique  costume,  the  other  painted  a  few  least  of  (his  display  of  jewelry  around 
year  since.  The  original  of  the  latter  me  had  not  been  borrowed  for  the  occa- 
soon  came  and  stood  before  it.     He  had  sion. 

won  regatta  prizes  ;  and  the  flags  of  Eustace  and  I  were  treated  quite  like 
four  discordant  colors  were  painted  friends.  They  cMtd  us/  Sij^ni?ri.  But 
tound  him  by  the  artist,  who  had  evi-  this  was  only,  I  think,  because  ourEng- 
denily  cared  more  to  commemorate  the  lish  names  are  quite  unmanageable.  The 
triumphs  of  his  sitter  and  to  strike  a  women  fluttered  about  us  and  kept 
likeness  than  to  secure  the  tone  of  his  asking  whether  we  really  liked  it  all, 
own  picture.  This  champion  tumeS  out  whether  we  should  come  to  the  pranzo, 
a  fine  fellow — Corradini — with  one  of  whether  it  was  true  we  danced.  It 
(he  brightest  little  gondoliers  of  thirteen  seemed  to  give  them  unaffected  pleasure 
for  his  son.  to  be  kind  to  us  ;  and  when  we  rose  to 
After  the  company  were  seated,  lem-  go  away,  the  whole  company  crowded 
onade  and  cakes  were  handed  round  round,  shaking  hands  and  saying,  "Si 
amid  a  hubbub  of  chattering  women,  diverlirh  bene  itasera  l"  Nobody  resent- 
Then  followed  cups  of  black  coffee  and  ed  our  presence  ;  what  was  better,  no  ■ 
more  cakes.  Then  a  glass  of  Cyprus  one  put  himself  out  for  us.  "  Vogiiona 
and  more  cakes.  Then  a  glass  of  cura-  veder  il  nostra  costume,"  \  heard  one 
Voa  and  more  cakes.     Finally,  a  glass  of  woman  say. 

noyau  and  still  more  cakes.     It  was  only        We  got  home  soon  after  eight,  and,  as 

a  little  after  seven  in  the  morning.     Yet  our  ancestors  would  have  said,  settled 

politeness  compelled  us  to  consume  these  our  stomachs  with  a  dish   of  tea.     It 

delicacies.     I  tried  to  shirk  my  duty  :  makes  me  shudder  now  to  thiiik~of  thoi 
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mixed  liquids  and  miscellaneous  cakes  Sposa  and  Comare  with  the  mothers  of 
we  had  consumed  at  that  unwonted  hour,  bride  and  bridegroom.  Then  followed 
At  half-past  three,  Eustace  and  I  the  Sposo  and  the  bridesmaid.  After 
again  prepared  ourselves  for  action.  His  them  I  was  made  to  lead  my  fair  tor- 
gondola  was  in  attendance,  covered  with  mCnior.  As  we  descended  the  staircase 
\iitfelze,  to  take  us  to  the  house  of  the  there  arose  a  hubbub  of  excitement  from 
sposa.  We  found  the  canal  crowded  the  crowd  on  the  canals.  The  gondo- 
with  poor  people  of  the  quarter — men,  las  moved  turbidly  upon  the  face  of  the 
women,  and  children  lining  the  walls  waters.  The  bridegroom  kept  mutter- 
along  its  side,  and  clustering  like  bees  ing  to  himself,  "  How  we  shall  be  criti- 
upon  the  bridges.  The  water  itself  was  cised  !  They  will  tell  each  other  who 
almost  choked  with  gondolas.  Evident-  was  decently  dressed,  and  who  stepped 
ly  the  folk  of  San  Vio  thought  our  wed-  awkwardly  into  the  boats,  and  what  the. 
ding  procession  would  be  a  most  excit-  price  of  my  boots  was  !"  Suchexclama- 
ing  pageant.  We  entered  thehouse,  and  tions,  murmured  at  intervals,  and  fol- 
were  again  greeted  \tf  the  bride  and  lowed  by  chest-drawn  sighs,  expressed 
bridegroom,  who  consigned  each  of  us  a  deep  preoccupation.  With  regard  to 
to  the  control  of  a  fair  tyrant.  This  is  his  boots  he  need  have  had  no  anxiety, 
the  most  fitting  way  of  describing  our  They  were  of  the  shiniest  patent  leather, 
introduction  to  our  partners  of  the  even-  much  too  tight,  and  without  a  speck  of 
ing;  for  we  were  no  sooner  presented,  dust  upon  them.  But  his  nervousness 
than  the  ladies  swooped  upon  us  like  infected  me  with  a  cruel  dread.  All 
their  prey,  placing  their  shawls  upon  those  eyes  were  going  to  watch  how  we 
our  left  arms,  while  they  seized  and  comported  ourselves  in  jumping  from 
clung  to  what  was  left  available  of  us  for  the  landing-steps  into  the  boat !  If  this 
locomotion.  There  was  considerable  operation,  upon  a  ceremonious  occasion, 
giggling  and  tittering  throughout  the  has  terrors  even  for  a  gondolier,  bow 
company  when  Signora  Fenzo,  the  formidable  it  ought  to  be  to  me  !  And 
young  and  comely  wife  of  a  gondolier,  here  is  the  Signora  dell'  Acqua's  white 
thus  took  possession  of  Eustace,  and  cachemire  shawl  dangling  on  one  arm, 
Signora  dell'  Acqua,  the  widow  of  an-  and  the  Signora  herself  languishingly 
other  gondolier,  appropriated  me.  The  clinging  to  the  other  ;  and  the  gondolas 
affair  had  been  arranged  beforehand,  are  fretting  in  a  fury  of  excitement,  like 
and  their  friends  had  probably  chaffed  corks,  upon  the  churned  green  water ! 
them  with  the  difficulty  of  managing  The  moment  was  terrible.  The  Sposa 
two  mad  Englishmen.  However,  ibey  and  her  three  companions  had  been 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  safely  stowed  away  beneath  their  feite. 
difficulties  were  entirely  on  our  side.  The  Sposo  had  successfully  handed  the 
Signora  Fenzo  was  a  handsome  brunette,  bridesmaid  into  the  second  gondola.  I 
quiet  in  her  manners,  who  meant  busi-  had  to  perform  the  same  office  for  my 
ness.  I  envied  Eustace  his  subjection  partner.  Of  she  went,  like  a  bird,  from 
to  such  a  reasonable  being.  Signora  the  bank.  I  seized  a  happy  moment, 
deir  Acqua,  though  a  widow,  was  by  followed,  bowed,  and  found  myself  to 
no  means  disconsolate  ;  and  I  soon  per-  my  contentment  gracefully  ensconced  in 
ceived  that  it  would  require  all  ihe  ad-  a  corner  opposite  the  widow.  Seven 
dress  and  diplomacy  I  possessed  to  more  gondolas  were  packed.  The  pro- 
make  anything  out  of  her  society.  She  cession  moved.  We  glided  down  the 
laughed  incessantly  ;  darted  in  the  most  little  channel,  broke  away  into  the  Grand 
diverse  directions,  dragging  me  along  Canal,  crossed  it,  and  dived  into  a  laby- 
with  her;  exhibited  me  in  triumph  to  rinth  from  which  we  finally  emerged  bc- 
her  cronies  ;  made  eyes  at  me  over  a  fore  our  destination,  the  Trattoria  di 
fan  ;  repeated  my  clumsiest  remarks,  as  San  Gallo.  The  perils  of  the  landing 
though  they  gave  her  indescribable  were  soon  over ;  and,  with  the  rest  of 
amusement ;  and  all  the  while  jabbered  the  guests,  my  mercurial  companion  and 
Venetian  at  express  rate,  without  the  I  slowly  ascended  a  long  flight  of  stairs 
slightest  regard  for  my  incapacity  to  leading  to  a  vast  upper  chamber.  Here 
follow  her  vagaries.  The  Veahio  mar-  we  were  to  dine, 
shalled    us    in  order.     First   went   the  It  had  been  the  gallery  of  some  palaz- 
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zo  in  old  days,  was  above  one  hundred  relief  ;  and  soon  the  serious  business  of 
feet  in  length,  fairly  broad,  with  a  roof  the  afternoon  began.  I  may  add  that 
of  wooden  rafters  and  large  windows  before  dinner  was  over,  the  Signora  dell' 
openiag  on  a  courtyard  garden.  I  could  Acqua  and  I  were  fast  friends.  I  had 
see  the  tops  of  three  cypress  trees  cut-  discovered  the  way  of  making  jokes,  and 
ting  the  gray  sky  upon  a  level  with  us.  she  had  become  intelligible.  I  found 
A  long  table  occupied  the  centre  of  this  her  a  very  nice,  though  flighty,  little 
room.  It  had  been  laid  for  upward  of  woman ;  and  I  believe  she  thought  me 
forty  persons,  and  we  filled  it.  There  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  uttering  cccen- 
was  plenty  of  light  from  great  glass  lus-  trie  epigrams  in  a  grotesque  tongue. 
Ires  blazing  with  gas.  When  the  ladies  Some  of  my  remarks  were  flung  about 
had  arranged  their  dresses,  and  the  gen-  the  table,  and  had  the  same  success  as 
tleroen  had  exchanged  a  few  polite  re-  uncouth  Lombard  carvings  have  with 
marks,  we  all  sat  down  to  dinner — I  next  connoisseurs  in  na'ivttis  cA  art.  Dy  that 
my  inexorable  widow,  Eustace  beside  his  time  we  had  come  to  be  Compare  and 
calm  and  comely  partner.  The  first  Comare  to  each  other — the  sequel  of 
impression  was  one  of  disappointment,  some  clumsy  piece  of  jocularity. 
It  looked  so  like  a  public  dinner  of  mid-  It  was  a  heavy  entertainment,  copious 
dle-^lass  people.  There  was  no  local  in  quanlity,  excellent  in  quality,  plainly 
character  in  costume  or  customs.  Men  but  well  cooked.  I  remarked  there  was 
and  women  sat  politely  bored,  expect-  no  fish.  The  widow  replied  that  ^very- 
ant,  triaing  with  their  napkins,  yawning,  body  present  ale  fish  to  satiety  at  home. 
muttering  nothings  about  the  weather  or  They  did  not  join  a  marriage  feast  at  the 
their  neighbors.  The  frozen  common-  San  Gallo,  and  pay  their  nine  francs,  for 
placeness  of  the  scene  was  made  for  me  that !  It  should  be  observed  that  each 
■till  more  oppressive  by  Signora  dell'  guest  paid  for  his  own  entertainment. 
Acqua.  She  was  evidently  satirical,  and  This  appears  to  be  the  custom.  There- 
could  not  be  happy  unless  continually  fore  attendance  is  complimentary,  and 
laughing  at  or  with  somebody.  "What  the  married  couple  are  not  at  ruinous 
astick  the  woman  will  think  me  !"  I  kept  charges  for  the  banquet.  A  curious 
saying  to  myself.  "  How  shall  I  ever  feature  in  the  whole  proceeding  had  its 
invent  jokes  in  this  strange  land?  I  origin  in  this  custom.  I  noticed  that 
cannot  even  flirt  with  her  in  Venetian  !  before  each  cover  lay  an  empty  plate. 
And  here  I  have  condemned  myself —  and  that  my  partner  began  with  the  first 
and  her  too,  poor  thing — to  sit  through  course  to  heap  upon  it  what  she  had  not 
at  least  three  hours  of  mortal  dulness  !"  eaten.  She  also  took  large  helpings,  and 
Yet  the  widow  was  by  no  means  unat-  kept  advising  me  to  do  the  same.  I 
tractive.  Dressed  in  black,  she  had  said:  "No;  I  only  take  what  1  want  to 
contrived  by  an  artful  arrangement  of  eat ;  if  I  fill  that  plate  in  front  of  me  as 
lace  and  jewelry  to  give  an  air  of  light-  you  are  doing,  it  will  be  great  waste," 
ness  to  her  costume.  She  had  a  pretty  This  remark  elicited  shrieks  of  laughter 
little  pale  face,  a  minois  chiffonni,  with  from  all  who  heard  it  ;  and  when  the 
slightly  tumed-up  nose,  large  laughing  hubbub  had  subsided,  I  perceived  an 
brown  eyes,  a  dazzling  set  of  teeth,  and  apparently  oflicial  personage  bearing 
a  tempestuously  frizzled  mop  of  pow-  down  upon  Eustace,  who  was  in  the 
deied  hair.  When  I  managed  to  get  a  same  perplexity.  It  was  then  circum- 
side-look  at  her  quietly,  without  being  stantially  explained  to  us  that  the  empty 
giggled  at  or  driven  half  mad  by  unintel-  plates  were  put  there  in  order  that  we 
Ugible  incitements  to  a  jocularity  I  could  might  lay  aside  what  we  could  not  con- 
not  feel,  it  struck  me  that,  if  we  once  venienily  eat,  and  take  it  home  with  us. 
found  a  common  term  of  communication  At  the  end  of  the  dinner  the  widow 
we  should  become  good  friends.  But  (whom  1  must  now  call  my  Comare)  had 
for  the  moment  that  modus  vivendi  accumulated  two  whole  chickens,  half  a 
seemed  unattainable.  She  had  not  le-  turkey,  and  a  large  assortment  of  mixed 
covered  from  the  first  excitement  of  her  eatables.  I  performed  my  duty  and  won 
capture  of  me.  She  was  still  showing  her  regard  by  placing  delicacies  at  her 
me  off  and  trying  to  stir  me  up.     The  disposition. 

arrival  of  the  soup  gave  me  a  momentary        Crudely  stated,  this  proceediog  movas 
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disgust.     But  that  is  only  because  one  words.  "  Brunetta  mia  simpatica,  ti  am- 

has  not  thought  the  matter  out.     In  the  sempre  piil,"  sung  after  this  fashion  to 

performance  there  was  nothing  coarse  or  Eustace's  handsome  partner,  who -puffed 

nasty.     These  good  folk  had  made  a  delicate  whiSs  from  a  Russian  cigarette, 

contiact  at  so  much  a  head — so  many  and  smiled  her  thanks,  had  a  peculiar 

fowls,  so  many  pounds  of  beef,  etc.,  to  appropriateness.     .\ll  the  ladies,  it  mav 

be  supplied  ;  and  what  they  had  fairly  be  observed  in  passing,  had  by  this  lime 

bought,  they  clearly  had  a  right  to.     No  lit    their    cigarettes.       The   men   were 

one,  so  far  as  I  could  notice,  tried  to  smoking  Toscani,  Sella,  or  Cavours,  and 

take  more  than  his  proper  share  ;  except,  the  little  boys  were  dancing  round  the 

indeed,    Eustace  and   myself.     In  our  table  breathing  smoke  from  their  pert 

first  eagerness  to  conform  to  custom,  we  nostrils. 

both  overshot  the  mark,  and  grabbed  The  dinner,  in  fact,  was  over.  Other 
at  disproportionate  helpings.  The  wait-  relatives  of  ibe  guests  arrived,  and  then 
ers  politely  observed  that  we  were  tak-  we  saw  how  some  of  the  reserved  dishes 
ing  what  was  meant  for  two  ;  and  as  were  to  be  bestowed.  A  side-table  was 
the  couises  followed  in  interminable  spread  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and 
sequence,  we  soon  acquired  the  tact  of  these  late-comers  were  regaled  with 
what  was  due  to  us.  plenty  by  their  friends.  Meanwhile,  the 
Meanwhile  the  room  grew  warm,  big  table  at  which  we  had  dined  was 
The  gentlemen  threw  off  their  coats —  taken  to  pieces  and  removed.  The 
a  pleasant  liberty  of  which  I  availed  scagliola  Door  was  swept  by  the  waiters, 
myself,  and  was  immediately  more  at  Musicians  came  streaming  in  and  took 
ease.  The  ladies  divested  themselves  of  their  places.  The  ladies  resumed  their 
their  shoes  (strange  to  relate  !)  and  sat  shoes.  Every  one  prepared  to  dance, 
in  comfort  with  their  stockinged  feel  My  friend  and  I  were  now  at  liberty  to 
upon  the  seagiioia  pavement,  I  observed  chat  with  the  men.  He  knew  some  of 
that  some  cavaliers  byspeci.il  permission  them  by  sight,  and  claimed  acquaintance 
were  allowed  to  remove  their  partners'  with  others.  There  was  plenty  of  talk 
slippers.  This  was  not  my  lucky  fate,  about  different  boats,  gondolas,  and 
My  Comare  had  not  advanced  to  that  sandolos  and  lopos,  remarks  upon  the 
point  of  intimacy.  Healths  began  to  be  past  season,  and  inquiries  as  to  chances 
drunk.  The  conversation  look  ;a  lively  of  engagements  in  the  future.  One 
turn ;  and  women  went  fluttering  round  young  fellow  told  us  how  he  had  been 
the  table,  visiting  their  friends,  to  sip  drawn  for  the  army,  and  should  be 
out  of  their  glass,  and  ask  each  other  obliged  to  give  up  his  trade  just  when  he 
how  they  were  getiinf;  on.  It  was  not  had  begun  to  make  it  answer.  He  had 
long  before  the  stiff  veneer  of  bourgeoisie  got  a  new  gondola,  and  this  would 
which  bored  me  had  worn  off.  The  peo-  have  to  be  hung  up  during  the  years  of 
pie  emerged  in  their  true  selves  :  natural,  his  service.  The  warehousing  of  a  boat 
gentle,  sparkling  with  enjoyment,  play-  in  these  circumstances  costs  nearly  one 
ful.  Playful  is,  I  think,  the  best  word  hundred  francs  a  year,  which  is  a  seri- 
to  describe  them.  They  played  with  in-  ous  tax  upon  the  pockets  of  a  private  in 
finite  grace  and  innocence,  like  kittens,  the  line.  Many  questions  were  put  in 
from  the  old  men  of  sixty  to  the  little  turn  to  us,  but  alt  of  the  same  tenor, 
boys  of  thirteen.  Very  little  wine  was  "  Had  we  really  enjoyed  the  pransol 
drunk.  Each  guest  had  a  litre  placed  Now,  really,  were  we  amusing  ourselves? 
before  him.  Many  did  not  finish  theirs  ;  And  did  we  think  the  custom  of  the 
and  for  very  few  was  it  replenished,  wedding  un  bel  costume  f  We  could 
When  at  last  the  dessert  arrived,  and  give  an  unequivocally  hearty  response 
the  bride's  comfits  had  been  handed  to  all  these  interrogations.  The  men 
round,  they  began  to  sing.  It  was  very  seemed  pleased.  Their  interest  in  our 
pretty  to  see  a  party  of  three  or  four  enjoyment  was  unaffected.  It  is  notice- 
friends  gathering  round  some  popular  able  how  often  the  word  divertimento  is 
beauty,  and  paying  her  compliments  in  heard  upon  the  lips  of  the  Italians, 
verse — they  grouped  behind  her  cnatr.  They  have  a  notion  that  it  is  the  func- 
she  sitting  back  in  it  and  laughing  up  to  tion  in  life  of  the  sigmri  to  arouse  them- 
them,  and  joining  in  the  chorus.     The  selves. 
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The  ball  opened,  and  now  we  were  ing.     The  rooms  in  which  we  met  to 

much  besought  by  the  ladies.     I  had  to  eat  loolced  out  on  nanow  lanes  or  over 

deny  myself    with   a  whole    series    of  pergolas    of    yellowing    vines.       Their 

comical    excuses,     Eustace    performed  whitewashed  walls  were  hung  with  pho- 

his  duty  after  a  stiff  English  fashion —  (ographs  of  friends  and  foreigners,  many 

once    with    his    pretty   partner    of    the  of    them    souvenirs    from     English    or 

^raiMf?,  and  once  again  with  a  fat  gondo-  American    employers.       The    men,     in 

tier.     The    band    played    waltzes    and  broad   black   hals   and   lilac  shirts,  sat 

polkas,  chiefly  upon  patriolic  airs— the  round  the  table,  girt  with  the  red  waist- 

Marcia   Reale,  Garibaldi's    Hymn,  etc-  wrapper,    or  fascia,   which     marks    the 

Men    danced    with   men,    women    with  ancient  faction  of  the  Castellani,     The 

women,  little  boys  and  girls  together,  other  faction,  called  Nicolotti,  are  dis- 

The    gallery    whirled    with    a   laughing  tinguished  by  black  assisa.     The  quar- 

crowd.     There  was  plenty  of  excitement  ters  of  the  town  are  divided  unequally 

and    enjoyment — not    an    unseemly   or  and  irregularly  into  these  two  parties, 

extravagant     word     or     gesture.       My  What  formidable    rivalry  between    two 

Cemare    careered    about    with    a    light  sections  of  the  Venetian  populace  still 

maenadic  impetuosity,   which  made  me  survives  in  challenges  to  trials  of  strength 

regret  my  inability  to  accept  her  press-  and  skill  upon  the  water.     The  women, 

ing  invitations.     She  pursued  me  into  in  their  many-colored  kerchiefs,  stirred 

every  comer  of  the  room,  but  when  at  potenta  at  the  smoke- blackened  chim- 

last  1  dropped  excuses  and  told  her  that  ney,  whose  huge  pent-house  roof  pro- 

my  real  reason  for  not  dancing  was  that  jects  two  feet  or  more  across  the  hearth, 

it  would  hurt  my  health,  she  waived  her  When   they  had   served   the  table  they 

claims  at  once  with  an  ^/i,/invrr>t(7/  took  their  seat  on   low   stools,  knitted 

Some  time  after  midnight  we  felt  that  stockings,  or  drank  out  of  glasses  hand- 

we    had    had  enough  of   drvertimenfo.  ed  across  the  shoulder  to  Ihem  by  their 

Francesco  helped  us  to  slip  out  unob-  lords.      Some    of    these    women    were 

served.     With  many  silent  good  wishes  clearly  notable  housewives,  and  1  have 

we  left  the  innocent,  playful  people  who  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  do  not 

had  been  so  kind  to  us.     The  stars  weie  take  their  full  share  of  the  housework, 

shining  from  a  watery  sky  as  we  passed  Boys  and  girls  came  in  and  out,  and  got 

into  the  piazza  beneath  the  Campanile  a    portion    of    the    dinner  to   consume 

and    the   pinnacles   of   S.    Mark.     The  where    they    thought    best.       Children 

Riva  was  almost  empty,  and  the  little  went  tottering  about  upon  the  red-brick 

waves  fretted  the  boats  moored  to  the  floor,  the  playthings   of  those  hulking 

piazzetta,  as  a  warm  moist  breeze  went  fellows,  who  handled   Ihem  very  gently 

fluttering  by.     We  smoked  a  last  cigar,  and  spoke  kindly  in  a  sort  of  confiden- 

crossed    our    traghetto,  and  were  soon  tial  whisper  to  their  ears.     These  little 

sound  asleep  at  the  end  of  a  long,  pleas-  ears  were  mostly  pierced  for  ear-rings, 

ant  day.     The  ball,  we  heard  next  morn-  and  the  light  blue  eyes  of   the   urchins 

ing,  finished  about  four.  peeped  maliciously  beneath   shocks  of 

Since  that  evening  I  have  had  plenty  yellow  hair,     A  dog  was   often  of  the 

of  opportunities  for  seeing  my  friends  party.     He  ate  fish  tike  his  masters,  and 

the  gondoliers,  both  in  their  owd  homes  was  made  to  beg  for  it  by  sitting  up  and 

and    in    my   apartment.     Several   have  bowing   with    his    paws,      yoga,    Aszd, 

entertained  me  at  their  midday  meal  of  voga!    The  Anzolo  who  talked  thus  to 

fried   fish   and   amber-colored  polenta,  his  little  brown  Spitz-dog  has  the  hoarse 

These  repasts  were  always  cooked  with  voice  of  a  Triton,  and  the  movement  of 

scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  served  upon  an  animated  sea-wave.     Azz6  performed 

a  table  covered  with  coarse  linen.     The  his  trick,  swallowed  the  fish-bones,  and 

polenta  is  turned  out  upon  a  wooden  the  fiery  Anzolo  looked  round  approv- 

platter,    and   cut  with   a  string  called  ing. 

lassa.     You  take  a  large  slice  of  it  on        On  all  these  occasions  I  have  found 

the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  break  it  these  gondoliers  the  same  sympathetic, 

with  the  fingers   of  the  right.     Whoie-  industrious,   cheery,    affectionate     folk, 

some    red  wine  of  the  Paduan  district  They  live  in  many  respects  a  hard  and 

and  good  white  bread  were  never  want-  precarious  life.     The  winter  in  4)articu- 
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laT  is  a  time  of  anxiety  aod  sometimes  of  that  he  has  been  admitted  to  their  con- 
privation,  even  to  the  well-to-do  among  fidence.  Italians  have  an  ineradicable 
them.  Work  then  is  scarce,  and  what  habit  of  making  themselves  externally 
there  is,  is  rendered  disagreeable  to  them  agreeable,  of  bending  in  all  indifferent 
by  the  cold.  Yet  they  take  their  chance  matters  to  the  whims  and  wishes  of  su- 
with  facile  temper,  and  are  not  soured  periors,  and  of  saying  what  they  think 
by  hardships.  The  amenities  of  the  Signori  lite.  This  habit,  while  it 
Venetian  sea  and  air,  the  healthiness  of  smoothes  the  surface  of  existence,  raises 
the  lagoons,  the  cheerful  bustle  of  the  up  a  barrier  ot  compliment  and  partial 
poorer  quarters,  the  brilliancy  of  this  insincerity,  against  which  the  more 
southern  sunlight,  and  the  beauty  which  downright  natures  of  us  northern  folk 
is  everywhere  apparent,  must  be  reck-  break  in  vain  efforts.  Our  advances  are 
oned  as  important  factors  in  the  forma-  met  with  an  imperceptible  but  imperme- 
lion  of  their  character.  And  of  that  able'  resistance  by  the  very  people  who 
character,  as  I  have  said,  the  final  note  are  bent  on  making  the  world  pleasant 
is  playfulness.  In  spite  of  difficulties,  to  us-  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  dour 
their  life  has  never  been  stem  enough  to  opposition  which  a  Lowland  Scot  or  a 
sadden  them.  Bare  necessities  are  mar-  North  English  peasant  offers  to  famil- 
vellousjy  cheap,  and  the  pinch  of  real  iarity  ;  but  it  is  hardly  less  insurraount- 
bad  weather — such  frost  as  locked  the  able.  The  treatment,  again,  which 
lagoons  in  ice  two  years  ago,  or  such  Venetians  of  the  lower  class  have  re- 
south-westein  gales  as  flooded  the  base-  ceived  through  centuries  from  their  own 
ment  floors  of  all  the  houses  on  the  nobility,  make  attempts  at  fraterniza- 
Zattere — is  rare  and  does  not  last  long,  tion  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  unintelli- 
On  the  other  hand,  their  life  has  never  gible  to  them.  The  best  way,  here  and 
been  so  lazy  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  elsewhere,  of  overcoming  these  obstacles 
savagery  of  the  traditional  Neapolitan  is  to  have  some  bond  of  work  or  interest 
lazzaroni.  They  have  had  to  work  daily  in  common — of  service  on  the  one  side 
for  small  earnings,  but  under  favorable  rendered,  and  good-will  on  the  other 
conditions,  and  their  labor  has  been  honestly  displayed.  The  men  of  whom 
lightened  by  much  good  [fellowship  I  have  been  speaking  will,  I  am  con- 
among  themselves,  by  the  amusements  vinced,  not  shirk  their  share  of  duty  or 
of  their/«fe  and  their  singing  clubs.  make  unreasonable  claims  upon  the  gen- 
Of  course  it  is  not  easy  for  a  stranger  erosity  of  their  employers. — Cornhill 
in  a  very  different  social  position  to  feel  Magazine. 


A  BIT  OF  LOOT. 

The  word /rw/ has  now  become  natu-        It  was  most  strange  to  ride  through 

ralized  in    the   English  language,  and  the    now    silent  streets    and    deserted 

needs  no  explanation.  squares  of  the  great  city.     You  seemed 

I  went  to  Delhi  in  the  month  of  No-  to  be  going  over  a  modern    Pompeii, 

vember    1857,  on  a  visit    to    a   military  There  did  not  come  over  you  the  strange 

friend  who    was  then   quartered  there,  ghastly   feeling  of  unreality  that  steals 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  re-  over  you   in   Pompeii.     You  were  not 

captured  the  rebellious  city,  after  a  siege  carried  into  a  strange  new  world  of  sight 

of  several  months,  in  the  month  of  Sep-  and  thought  and  feeling.     You  were  not 

tember.     As  we  had  attacked  the  city  weighed   upon    by   by-gone    ages,  op- 

from  one  side  only,  most  of  the  inhabit-  pressed  by  Time.     Time  like  space  is  a 

ants  had  fled  from  it  before  we  .took  it.  most  oppressive  thought  to  the  human 

They  had  got  out  as  we  came  in.     For  mind.     And  any  of  the  great  monuments 

a  great  fear  was  upon  them.     We  had  of  the  past,  such  as  Pompeii  which  mark 

then  expelled  almost  all  that  remained  off  some  portion  of  its  boundlessness 

behind  on  military  grounds.     We  had  to  carry  with  them  some  of  its  weight  and 

occupy  the  whole  city,  and  garrison  it  mystery.     But    it    was  the  contrary  of 

with  a  very  small  force.     The  city  had  these  things  with  the  similar  silentness 

been  declared  confiscated  also.  and  desolation  that  weighed  upon  you. 
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Mere  was  all  the  reality  of  recent  life  ;  the  Mahomedan  of  India  the  lines  ia- 
of  yesterday,  of  lo-day.  But  still,  some-  scribed  on  the  walls  of  one  of  those 
how,  there  was  here  the  feeling  of  a  by-  chambers — "  If  there  be  a  heaven  upon 
gone  age.  The  city  could  not  have  been  earth  it  is  here,"  applied  to  the  whole 
alive  yesterday,  that  was  so  silent  now.  city.  It  was  his  favorite  dwelling-place. 
It  seemed  somehow  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  was  the  seat  of  government ;  the  cen- 
The  tide  of  war  had  not  flowed  through  trc  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  in- 
this  retired  street.  There  had  been  dustrialarts;  theseatof  learning  and  re- 
richer  quarters  to  ransack.  Everything  ligious  instruction  ;  of  good  manners  and 
stood  here  as  it  had  been  left.  Here  polite  speech  ;  the  centre  of  pleasure, 
stood  the  houses,  with  their  furniture.  To  it  came  the  courtier,  the  student,  the 
poor,  but  all  the  people  had  ;  here  were  devotee,  the  trader,  and  the  man  of 
the  shops  with  their  little  stock  of  goods  pleasure.  Even  now,  when  there  is  no 
still  on  the  counter.  But  there  was  no  longer  here  the  court  of  the  Great 
human  being  in  the  houses,  or  in  the  Mogul,  it  is  the  favorite  dwelling-place 
shops,  or  in  the  street.  There  was  no  of  the  Mahomedan  nobles,  even  of  the 
going  in  and  out ;  no  standing  up  and  Hindoo  princes,  of  that  part  of  India, 
sitting  down  ;  no  sound  of  voices.  Dead  You  find  Mussulman  orientalism  in  full 
silence  reigned  over  all.  If  it  is  imprcs-  perfection  in  three  cities  only — in  Da- 
sive  in  Pompeii  to  see  in  the  streets  the  mascus.  in  Cairo,  and  in  Delhi, 
marks  of  the  wheels  that  rolled  a  thou-  But  a  few  months  before  the  Chand- 
sand  years  ago,  to  find  the  loaves  that  nee  Chouk  at  midday  had  been  one  of 
were  baked  but  not  eaten  then,  it  was  the  most  bright,  gay,  glittering,  bustling, 
also  impressive  here  to  find  the  cooking  picturesque  places  that  you  could  see. 
pot  on  the  fireplace  ;  the  bread  in  the  The  whole  place  shone  and  sparkled, 
dish  ;  the  bed  laid  out  to  sleep  on  ;  the  In  the  dresses  of  thb  people  were  to  be 
cart  that  had  been  left  standing  at  the  seen  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as 
door.  If  in  Pompeii  it  is  resurrection,  bright  as  you  see  them  in  the  sky. 
here  it  was  sudden  death.  If  in  Pom-  Twenty  different  kinds  of  robe  and  head- 
peii  you  look  on  a  ghost,  here  you  looked  dress  went  by  you  in  a  few  minutes, 
on  a  dead  body  from  which  the  warmth  For  here  came  together  people  from  all 
of  life  had  hardly  fled.  parts,  not  only  of  India,  but  of  Asia. 

Strangest  of  all  was  it  to  pass  through  The  shops  on  either  side  were  filled  with 

the  Chandnee  Chouk,  the  "  Moonlight  "  glistening    goods.       The    two    driving 

or  "  Silver  Square,"  the  central  market-  roads  on  either  side  of  the  broad  street 

place,  and  find  it,  too,  void  and  silent,  were    thronged    with    vehicles.      Here 

For  it  had  been  so  full  of  life  and  sound  went    by   the    English-made    barouche 

and  movement  but  a  short  time  before  with  its  pair  of  hoises,  and  the  canopied 

as  it  is  again  to-day.     For  the  Chandnee  "Ruth,"   looking    like    a   pagoda    on 

Chouk  was  and  is  the  Regent  Street  and  wheels,  drawn  by  a  tall  and  lordly  pair 

Pall    Mali    combined  of    Delhi.     And  of  bullocks.     Here    went    by  the  ele- 

Delhi  was  the  great  imperial  city  of  the  phants  with   gaudy  housings,  whisking 

East.     More  than  Granada,  more  than  their  trunks  and  looking  about  them  with 

Cordova,  more  even  than  Constantino-  their  little  eyes.     They  looked  like  little 

pie,  Delhi  has  been  the  great  city  of  the  mountains  which  had  walked  away  with 

Mahomedan  conquest.     To  the  follow-  the  castles  on  their  lops.   The  men,  and 

ers  of  the  Prophet    the    fondest    and  even    the    women,    from     neighboring 

proudest  memories  hung  about  it.     It  Rajpoolana  went  by  on  their  high-bred 

was  the  capital  of  the  greatest  empire  camels.  The  young  dandies  of  the  place 

over  which  the  crescent  had  shone  and  rode  about  on  their  capering,  curveting 

held  sway.     It  marked  their  proudest  hoises,  with  colored  legs  and  tail  and 

conquest.  plaited  mane.     The  central  walk,  with 

Here  the  triumphs  of  the  faith  had  its  avenue  of  trees  and  the  canal  down 

culminated.     Here  stood  the  proudest  its  middle,  was  thronged  with  people  on 

monuments  of  their  art.     Here  they  had  foot.     The  place  was  full  of  the  voices 

.  erected  a  great  pal  ace- fortification  ;  built  of  the  people  and  the  cries  of  the  itine- 

lovely  chambers  and  halls;  raised  the  rant  vendors,  "  Melons,  sweetmelons  !" 

loftiest  and  most  beautiful  shrines.     To  ~-"  Here    are    roses  and  sweet  jessa- 
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mine  !"—"  Cakes  fresh    and    hot  I" —  And  in  so  large  a  city,  with  its  labyrinth 

"  Sugar-cane     and     water     nuts  !" —  of  streels,  its  smaller  squares  insidebig- 

"  Whey,  sweet   whey!"     The    beggars  ger  squares,  and  courtyards  within  these 

were    calling  "Take    thought    of     the  there    were    many   nooks   and   comers 

poor," — "  Remember    the    needy," —  which  had  not  been  searched  thoroughly, 

"  Feed  the  hungry  in  Allah's  name,"  some  not  even  visited.     So  all  search, 

And  everywhere  was  the  tinkling  of  the  especially  for  hidden  and  buried  thiogs, 

little  brass  cups  of  the  waier- carriers,  had  been  given  up.     The  prize  agents 

and  their  musical  cry  of  "  Water  for  the  gave  permission  to  others  besides  their 

thirsty,   water !"     For  no  voice   is  so  own  staff  of  men  to  search,  on  condi- 

harsh  that  it  could  make  the  word  for  tion  of  the  articles  found  being  delivered 

water   other    than   musical    and  sweet  up  to  them,  (hey  paying  a  certain  per- 

sounding.  centage  on   the  estimated   value.      Of 

Most  strange   was   it,   then,   to  ride  couise,  if  a  man  found  a  very  large  pearl 

through   (his   street  and   find   it    quite  or  emerald  or  diamond,  whether  he  put 

silent,   empty,  and  deserted;    with   no  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  or  took  it  to 

sound  in  it  but  the  echoes,  far  reaching  the  prize  agents,  had  to  be  left   to  his 

through  the  void,  of  the  horse's  hoofs.  honor  and  conscience.      But  the  prize 

For  the  first  three  or  four  days  after  agents  gave  Ihe  permission  only  to  men 
the  capture  of  the  city,  our  troops  had  they  thought  would  bring  them.  They 
been  allowed  the  privilege  of  individual  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  places 
plunder  in  the  city,  but  not  in  the  where  there  was  likely  to  be  any  great 
palace.  They  could  hardly  have  been  store  of  silver  and  pold  and  jewels  and 
restrained  from  this,  in  fact.  Being  al-  valuable  property ;  such  as  the  palace 
lowed  this,  they  submitted  without  of  the  king,  the  hoitses  of  the  princes 
murmur  to  the  subsequent  stoppage  ;  and  chief  noblemen  and  bankers.  And 
which,  in  fact,  was  for  (heir  own  advan-  they  had  reaped  the  more  open  fields  so 
tage.  For  all  (he  contents  o>  (he  town  closely  that  ihey  thought  they  had  not 
had  been  declared  contisca(ed,  and  the  Ief(  very  much  for  the  gleaners, 
prize  of  the  victorious  army.  Then  The  friend  with  whom  I  was  staying 
came  the  more  systematic  gathering  to-  had  peculiar  facilities  for  the  search  for 
gether  of  the  spoil.  A  committee  of  hidden  treasure.  From  the  nature  of 
military  officers  was  appointed  to  do  his  duties  and  his  official  position,  he 
this,  to  act  as  prize  agents.  Leaving  could  go  where  he  liked,  enter  any 
aside  the  customs  of  war,  this  conlisca-  house,  dig  in  any  spot,  without  let  or 
tion  was  not  held  an  undue  exercise  of  hindrance.  I  accompanied  him  one  day 
the  right  of  conquest  even  by  (he  people  on  one  of  his  rounds.  He  meant  to 
themselves,  for  they  had  looked  for  penetrate  into  one  of  the  remoter  quar- 
sack  and  massacre,  and  the  razing  of  the  ters  of  the  town.  As  we  approached  it 
city  to  the  ground  ;  not  for  resistance  to  the  chill  silence  became  almost  oppres- 
a  foreign  power,  but  for  cruelty  and  sive.  The  dead  stillness  was  not  a 
treachery,  and  the  murder  of  innocent  thing  of  nought,  but  had  a  dreary 
women  and  children.  Being  a  walled-  weight,  an  actual  presence.  It  hung 
in  city,  the  gathering  together  of  the  about  you,  clung  round  you.  On  the 
valuables  in  it  could  be  gone  on  with  populous  city  had  come  the  loneliness 
leisurely,  for  nothing  was  allowed  in  or  and  desolation  of  the  desert.  There 
out  of  the  gates  wi(hout  a  pass  or  scni-  seemed  a  strange  uselessness  about  the 
tiny.  By  the  middle  of  November,  which  paved  streets  and  the  tall  houses  and 
was  the  time  I  went  there,  what  with  the  warehouses.  In  the  dwelling-places  was 
first  putting  in  of  the  hands  of  the  no  longer  heard  the  sound  of  the  mill- 
troops,  and  (he  subsequent  labors  of  the  stones,  or  seen  the  light  of  the  candle, 
prize  agents,  most  of  the  things  of  any  It  was  the  cold,  still,  ghastly  face  of  a 
value  in  the  town  had  been  carried  away  corpse  :  eye-gate,  ear-gate,  mouth-gate 
or  gathered  in  the  store-rooms  of  the  closed.  These  feelings  deepened  as  we 
agents.  But  to  bury  money  and  jewels  got  into  the  narrower  streets,  some  only 
and  precious  stones  in  the  ground  has  (en  or  twelve  fee(  broad,  with  the  houses 
always  been  a  custom  in  the  East.  A  rising  to  great  heights  on  either  side, 
hole  in  the  earth  is  the  favorite  bank,  and  presenting  for  long  distances  only  a 
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blank  bare  surface  dt  wall  to  Ihe  street,  poor  houses  ;  he  welcomes  a  network  of 
The  air  was  dank  and  chill.  The  eye  narrow  winding  lanes  and  streets, 
saw  from  one  end  ot  the  long  narrow  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  con- 
street  to  the  other  as  when  you  look  trast  between  the  wide,  open,  defence- 
down  an  empty  corridor.  The  sound  less  English  station,  with  its  straw-roofed 
of  our  footsteps  made  strange  echoes  bungalows,  and  the  close-built  native 
down  it.  The  sound  of  each  footfall  town  by  its  side.  The  conquerors  hold 
was  sharply  repeated  ;  floated  away  ;  the  land  in  villas,  and  the  conquered 
lived  and  lasted  for  long  distances  ;  re-  dwell  in  the  fenced-in  cities.  In  early 
echoed  in  distant  squares  and  courtyards  ;  ages  houses  were  built  primarily  fffr  de- 
made  a  faint  current  of  sound  down  the  fence,  for  every  man's  house  had  then 
corridors  by  their  side,  and  ruffled  the  literally  to  be  his  castle.  In  the  East 
pools  of  silence  in  distant  chambers.  It  (he  plan  of  all  houses  above  the  mere 
was  a  relief  to  have  to  make  a  detour  hut  or  shed  is  the  same— that  of  a  square 
through  a  more  open  street,  where  there  with  a  courtyard  in  the  centre,  access  to 
was  some  movement,  and  the  signs  of  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  single 
the  recent  conflict  took  off  one's  doorway  or  gateway.  When  the  gates 
thoughts  r  from  the  brooding  silence,  are  closed  the  house  is  a  small  fort,  with 
There  had  been  a  sharp  fight  in  this  the  household  for  garrison.  Then  again 
street ;  in  some  places  the  sides  of  the  the  quarters  in  which  dwell  the  men  of 
houses  were  scored  with  lines  like  a  the  same  caste,  trade,  or  profession,  form 
sheet  of  music  paper,  showing  the  heavy  separate  blocks  in  the  town,  access  to 
volleys  that  had  been  fired  down  it.  which  is  obtained  through  one  or  two 

The  cats  glared  at  you  from  the  tops  gateways  only.     Take,  for  instance,  the 

of  walls  like  young  tigers.     They  had  plan  of  the   Mohulla,  or  quarter  into 

grown    to    a    monstrous    size.       They  which  we  were   now  making  our  way. 

looked  to  the  full  as  fierce  and  cruel  and  Between  two  of  the  m£un  streets  of  the 

bloodthirsty  as  tigers,  for  they  had  been  town,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a^rt, 

revelling  un  human  flesh.  ran  a  narrow  connecting  street  at  right 

In  these  remote  parts  of  the  town  you  angles  to  them.     On  either  side  of  this 

encountered  to  the  full  as  many  "  well-  narrow  street  lay  the  Mohulla,  with  its 

defined  and  several  stinks"  as  have  been  narrow  lanes  and  Internal  squares.     The 

credited   to  the  city  of  Cologne.     My  only  way  to  enter  the  quarter  was  from 

friend  had  become  quite  learned  in  dis-  either  end  of  the  central  street,  and  the 

tinguishing  these.  ingress  was  guarded  at  those  points  by 

"  Hum  !"  he  said,  as  we  passed  one  lofty  gateways  and  massive  gates,      [n 

comer,  "  that  is  a  horse."     "  Phew  !'"  times  of  danger  those  would  be  the  first 

he  ctied,  as  we  tunied  another,  "  that  points  guarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

is  a  camel."     And,  sure  enough,  after  quarter.  If  they  were  forced,  then  would 

a  time  we  came  on  the  carcasses  of  the  come  the  separate  defence  of  each  of  the 

animals  he  had  mentioned.  better-class  houses.      If  the  owner  of 

We  once  more  turned  into  the  quarter  one  of  these  was  a  resolute  man,  had  a 

ioto  whose  depths  we  meant  to  penetrate,  large   number  of  well-armed  retainers. 

This  stogie  excursion  gave  me  a  better  and  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  food  enough, 

idea  of  the  plan  of  a  native  town  than  I  he  could  make  a  stubborn  and  lengthy 

should   otherwise  ever  have   obtained,  defence.     The  well   in    the    couriyard 

For   English   people,   unless   taken   by  would  furnish  the  small  gariison  with 

official  duties,  very  rarely  go   into   the  water. 

native  towns  by  whose  sides  they  live.  As  we  penetrated  into  this  quarter  the 

Ad  Englishman  may  have  been  six  or  chill,  due  to  the  longshut-uphouses,  the 

seven  years  at  Agra  or  Allahabad,  and  absence  of  fires,  the  want  of  movement, 

oever  have  entered  the  native  town,  or  became  greater ;  the  silence  deepened, 

have  driven  only  once  or  twice  down  the  and  we  seemed  to  have  passed  away  from 

main  street.  the  outer  world,  though  surrounded  by 

Security  and  privacy  are  the  two  main  the  habitations  of  men. ' 

objects  the  native  aims  at  in  the  location  It  was  Strange  to   pass    through   the 

as  well  as  the  plan  of  his  house.     He  wicket  of  a  lofty  gateway,  and  find  your- 

does  not  mind  the  vicinity  of  a  mass  of  self  alone  in  a  silent  courtyard  Burround- 
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ed  by  empty  rooms.  In  one  of  these  wooden  dais  raised 'above  the  ground, 
the  beauty  of  the  b.uildings,  the  long  This  dais  was  also  covered  with  a  hand- 
arcades  with  iheirhoise-shoe  arches  test-  some  carpet,  and  had  on  it  many  large 
ing  on  slender  pillars  of  stone,  the  bal-  ailk-covered  pillows  and  bolsters.  This 
conies  resting  on  brackels  each  one  of  dais  was  really  the  old  man's  dwelling- 
which  was  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  and  place.  This  was.  his  bedroom,  dining- 
the  beautifully  pierced  panels  of  stone,  room,  drawing-room.  Here  he  sat  or 
showed  that  it  had  belonged  to  some  reclined  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
rich  Mohammedan  nobleman  or  Hindoo  day,  and  here  he  slept  at  night ;  here  he 
banlier.  took  his  meals  out  of  the  one  or  two 

"  There  should  be  something  here,"  dishes  that  sufficed  to  hold  them  ;  here 

said  my  praciica!   friend.     The  upper  he  did  his  work  ;  here  he  received  his 

rooms  on  that  side,  with  their  tace-like  friends  and  visitors  ;  here  his  bed  was 

marble  lattices,  signs  of  jealous  privacy,  spread  for  htm  at  night.     The  marks  of 

had  been  the  dwelling-place  of  the  wom-  wealth  and  position  and  superior  com- 

en,  the  Zenana.    Those  lower  rooms  bad  fort  were  in  the  large  uncut  emeralds  that 

been  thronged  with  servants.  But  where  hung  in  his  ears,  in  the  fineness  of  the 

was  now  the  pleasant  bustle  of  domestic  muslin  that  he  wore  ;  the  richness  of  the 

and  social  life,  the  coming  and  going,  the  shawls  about  him,  the  silver  legs  that 

cheerful   voices,  and   the  light-hearted  upheld  the  dais,  its  rich  covering,  the 

laughter  ?     War  is  not  a  pleasant  thing,  silken    or    brocaded  bolsters  ;   in    the 

It  is  hard  that  its  evils  should  fall  on  crowd  of  retainers  who  waited  without ; 

women  and  children,  and  not  be  con-  in  all  that  he  ate  being  raised  and  cooked 

fined  to  the  strong  men.     The  humble  by  Brahmins  ;  in  his  eating  outof  a  sil- 

bedsteads,  the  earthenware  cooking  pots  vcr  dish,  and  drinking  out  of  a  silver 

of  the  servants,  stood  as  they  had  been  cup.     The  rich  man  in  India  spends  his 

left.     The    head-stalls    and    heel-ropes  money  on  the  architecture  of  his  house, 

marked   where  the  horses  had    stood,  in  rich  carpets  and  bed  covers,  in  valu- 

The  water-pot  stood  by  the  side  of  the  able  shawls,  in  rich  dresses  for  his  wives 

well.    The  solitary  palm-tree  in  a  corner  and  children  {on  the  latter  he  will  put 

of  the  courtyard  looked  sad  and  lonely,  solid  anklets  and  armlets  of  silver  and 

and   its  leaves  rustled  with  a  mournful  of  gold),  in  horses  or  fast-trotting  bul- 

sound-  To  us  the  bareness  of  the  rooms  locks,  and  in  many  vehicles  ;  in  a  host 

did  not  add  to  the  feeling  of  desolation  of  servants  and  armed  retainers,  in  great 

as  it  would  have  to  those  who  were  not  feasts  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage, 
acquainted,  like  ourselves,  with  the  usual         But  to  return  to  the  courtyard  we  had 

want  of  what  we  call  furnishing  in  the  entered.    It  was  strange  to  find  one's  self 

houses  of  the  natives.     Bedsteads,  and  in  possession  of  another  man's  house,  to 

rough  chests  in  which  to   keep   clothes,  be  able  to  go  where  one  liked,  and  do 

often  form  the  only  "  articles  of  furni-  what  one  liked  in  it.     It  was  strange  to 

ture"  in  the  house  of  a  well-Co-do  native,  find  one's  self   breaking  open   another 

unless  we  bring  under  that  category  the  man's  strong  box,  and  rilling  it  of  its 

clothes  and  carpels,  the  cooking  pots,  contents.   There  is  a  pleasurable  excite- 

and  the  brass  vessels  to  eat  and  drink  ment  in  it ;  it  is  a  new  sensation.     'The 

out  of.  odd  thing  in  battle  must  be  to  And  your- 

To  one  fresh  from  England,  the  com-  self  authorized  to  kill  any  one  you  can. 
ptete  absence  of  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  It  was  strange  to  find  one's  self  an  author- 
bookshelves,  sideboards,  wardrobes,  and  ized  burglar,  a  permitted  thief.  Allow- 
all  the  other  articles  in  an  English  home,  ing  fully  the  great  and  noble  difference, 
would  make  the  Indian  dwelling-place  yet  in  war  time  one  does  go  through 
look  very  empty.  I  once  went  to  visit  some  ot  the  processes  of  murder,  bur- 
a  Hindoo  Kajah  who  lived  in  a  castle  glary,  and  theft. 

which  his  father  had  held  against  us  for        The  quick  eye  of  my  friend  detected 

some    time.     Setting  aside    his    wife's  signs  of  habitation  in  a  small  side  room 

apartments,   which  he  only  visited,  he  in  one  corner  of  the  courtyard.  "There 

lived  in  one  room.     This  room  was  car-  is  some  one  in  there,"  he  said, 
peted,  and  one  side  of  it,  before  some        A  flight  of  steps  led  up   to   it.     We 

open  windows,  was  occupied  by  a  large  went  up  these  cautiously.     The  door  at 
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the  top  of  them,  leading  into  the  cham-  every  hour  of  each   day  a  torment  to 

ber,  was  partially  hidden  by  a  heap  of  him,  he  said.     He   slept  but   little  at 

brambles,  apparently  put  there  to  im-  night.     He    had    always   been   a   well- 

pede  the  way.      Removing    these,   he  wisher  of  the  British  Government.     He 

found  the  door  closed.     It  resisted  all  was  now  sick  unto  death,  and  a  poor 

bis  efforts  to  open  it,  though  it  seemed  feeble  old  man.     If  he  did  not  get  some 

fragile  enough.  nourishment  soon,  he  should  die.     My 

'*  There  is  someone  behind  it,"  said  friend  had  his  orderly  with  him,  and  told 

my  friend  ;  "  I  hear  his  breathing."  He  him  to  take  the  old  man  to  his  quarters, 

called  loudly  through  the  chinks,  and  and  get  him  some  food  at  once.     But 

told  the  man  to  open  the  door,  and  that  the  old  man  fell  at  his  feet  and  clasped 

no  harm    would  be  done  him.     There  his  knees,  and  begged  him  not  to  send 

was  no  answer  to  his  repeated  calls.     At  him  with  the  Sikh  sepoy.     He  was  sure 

last  he  said  :  he  would  kill  him  on  the  way.     Let  the 

"  Open  the  door  and  trust  to  us  ;  we  merciful  Sahibs  come  with  him.     There 

will  not  harm  you  ;  if  you  do  not,  I  will  was  nothing  in  that  place  to  search  for 

bring  some  soldiers,  and  they  will  not  — nothing.     But  my  friend  told  him  he 

spare  jtm,"  must  go  with  the  orderly,  and  so  he  went 

The  door  was  slowly  opened,  and  an  off,  weeping  and  trembling, 
old  man  peered  out  at  us.  The  wild,  We  then  went  over  the  house.  We 
frightened,  hungry  look  in  his  eyes  star*  broke  open  one  or  two  chests  we  found 
lied  us.  His  long  white  hair  and  long  in  some  of  the  rooms,  but  there  was 
white  beard  showed  that  he  was  a  very  nothing  in  them  but  quilts  and  coverlets 
old  man.  But  the  hollow  cheeks  and  and  the  ordinary  clothing  of  the  people, 
hollow  stomach,  the  protruding  ribs,  the  I  appropriated  a  rather  prettily  embioid- 
wrinkled  skin,  were  not  due  to  old  age  ered  skull-cap,  and  a  pair  of  slippers 
alone.  His  long  lean  fingers,  his  flesh-  gaily  decked  with  tinsel.  I  also  found, 
less  arms  and  legs,  were  like  those  of  a  lying  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms,  a 
skeleton.  He  was  a  very  tall  man,  and  copy  of  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  very  hand- 
as  he  stood  on  his  long  lean  shanks,  his  somely  bound,  and  of  exquisite  penman- 
hip-bones  stood  sharply  out,  and  the  ship,  which  also  I  determined  to  carry 
bend  in  his  body  made  the  hallow  in  his  away,  to  convey.  In  one  room  was  a 
stomach  still  more  dreadful.  The  poor  great  heap  of  brass  and  copper  vessels, 
wretch  shivered  and  trembled  from  These  it  was  not  worth  our  while,  of 
weakness,  from  hunger,  and  from  fear,  course,  to  take  away ;  and  some  of 
He  looked  as  if  he  was  at  the  last  ex-  them,  those  most  valuable  from  the 
tremity  of  starvation.  When  at  length  metal  in  them — were  too  bulky  to  be 
we  got  him  to  tell  us  his  story  in  trem*  moved. 

bling  accents,  it  appeared  that  he   had  "  I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  so  lit - 

somehow  been  left  behind  when  the  rest  tie  of  any  value  here,"  said  my  friend, 

of  the  household  had  left  the  place.     He  '*  The  people  who  lived  here  must  have 

was  a  feeble  man,  and  could  not  move  been  wealthy.     1  suppose  they  removed 

fast.     Afterward  he  had  been  afraid  to  all  their  valuables  early  in  the  siege,  as 

venture  out  into  the  streets  by  himself,  the  old  man  said." 

The  people  had  sent  all  their  property  As  I  have  said  before,  the  plan  of  the 
and  valuables  away  long  before  the  time  buildings  was  the  usual  one,  that  of  a 
of  our  assault — the  old  man  dwelt  very  hollow  square  ;  the  courtyard  in  the 
much  on  this  point — and  so  at  the  time  middle  being  a  large  one.  The  lower 
of  the  assault  they  had  been  able  to  story  of  the  side  of  the  square  in  which 
move  rapidly  away.  They  had  left  the  the  gateway  was— the  buildings  were 
flour  they  had  laid  in  for  ordinary  do-  two-storied — had  a  long  open  corridor, 
mcstic  use  behind,  however,  and  this  he  used  for  stabling  the  bullocks  and 
had  brought  up  into  this  lonely  cham-  hoises.  The  lower  story  of  the  opposite 
ber,  and  cooked  himself  some  cakes  once  side  of  the  square  was  closed  in  and 
or  twice  a  week,  for  he  was  afraid  lest  used,  like  the  story  above  it,  for  a  dwell- 
the  fire  should  betray  him.  It  had  only  ing-place  ;  here  being,  in  fact,  the  Zen- 
just  sufficed  to  keep  him  alive.  The  ana.  The  lower  stories  of  the  other  two 
constant    fear    of    discovery  had  been  sides  of  the  square  consisted  simply  of 
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open  arcades  will)  Moorish  arches  rest-  this  end  of  it.  and   that  it  has  been 

ing  on  slender  pillars.     At  the  end  of  bricked  up,  and  the  joining  of  the  wall 

one  of  these  verandas,  on  a  rude  bed-  and  arch  carefully  concealed.     It  would 

stead,  lay  ihc  dead  body  of  a  Sepoy,  still  be  at  the  level  of  the  other  ones.  If  you 

clothed  in  the  full  uniform  of  the  East  will  give  me  a  back,  I  will  soon  find 

India  Company,  in  which,  it  may  be,  the  out," 

man  had  fought  many  a  battle  Cor  the  I  leaned  against  the  wall  as  we  used  to 
company,  and  now  had  fought  this  one  do  when  we  played  "  Buck  !  buck  !  how 
against  it.  He  had  no  doubt  been  many  fingers  do  I  hold  up"  at  school, 
wounded  in  the  fight  in  the  street  not  far  and  my  friend  mounted  up  and  began  to 
ofF,  and  had  crept  into  this  quiet  place  scrape  away  the  plaster  with  his  pocket- 
to  die.  His  bayonet  lay  on  the  floor  by  knife, 
the  side  of  the  bedstead.  "  Just  as  I  thought,"  he  exdaimedias 

The  gateway  leading  into  the  court-  he  slipped  down  again.     "  There  is  no 

yard  was  not  in  the  middle  of  that  side  doubt  ajiout  it.     Do  you  mind  doing  a 

of  the  square,  but  very  near  one  end  of  bit  of  digging  ?" 

it,  which  also  brought  it  very  near  the  "  No,"  I  said,  "  but  what  are  we  to 

end  of  one  of  the  adjoining  sides.     It  dig  with  ?" 

was,  therefore,  very  near  the  end  of  one  "  This  «  provoking  !"  he  cried  ;  "  the 

of  these  open  arcades,  the  one  in  which  orderly  has  taken  away  the  pickaxe  with 

the  dead  Sepoy  lay.     The  sight  of  the  him.     If  we  leave  this  place  for  an  hour 

dead  man  had  kept  us  in  this  veranda  some  one  else  may  discover  it ;  and  now 

for  some  time.     To  my  friend  it  was  a  that  I  have  scraped  the  plaster  away,  the 

more  familiar  and  accustomed  sight  than  bricking  up  is  easily  seen.     And  if  any 

it  was  to  me,  and  it  did  not  livet  his  at-  one  else  begins  the  digging,  we  cannot 

tention  as  it  did  mine.     He  had  been  interrupt  them  in  it.     It  would  then  be 

looking  about  him  with  his  keen  eyes,  their  clium,  as  they  call  it  in  the  gold 

while  I  had  my  gaze  fixed  on  the  man  fields," 

who  had  lain  down  on  the  bedstead  for  "  There  is  the  sepoy's  bayonet,"  I 

a  longer  and  deeper  sleep  than  he  had  said;  "  we  could  dig  a  hole  in  a  wall 

ever  experienced  in  one  before.  with  that," 

"  Excuse  me  for  a  minute,"  said  my  "  Of  course  we  could  ;"  and  he  got  it 

friend,  as  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  and  we  set  to  work.     At  first  the  work 

arcade  ;  and  I  saw  him  pacing  down  it  was  slow  and  difficult.     We  could  do  no 

with    measured  step.     When   he  came  more  than  pick  out  the  mortar,  which 

back  he  did  the  same  with  the  one  in  luckily  had  scarcely  set,  from  the  joints 

which  I  stood.  between   the  bricks.      But  at  last  we 

"  These  two  verandas  should  be  the  managed  lo  get  out  a  brick.     The  work 

same  length,"  he  said  tome,  became  more  rapid  then.     At  last  the 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  they  occupy  the  two  bayonet  gave  a  sudden  slip,  showing  that 

sides  of  a  square.     Even  in  a  parallelo-  it  had  pierced  through  the  wall.     And 

gram  the  opposite  sides  are  equal."  now  the  hollow  sound  of  the  mortar  and 

"  Precisely  so  ;  but  by  the  measure-  brickbats  falling  on  the  other  side  of  the 

ments  I  have  just  made,  this  veranda  is  wall  showed  that  there  was  a  chamber 

fifteen  feet  shorter  than  the  other  one.  behind  it.     There  must  be  something 

Just   wait    here    a    second,"    and     he  worth  hiding  there,  and  now  we  went  to 

walked  to  the  gateway  and  then  through  work  with  coats  off.     At  the  end  of  an 

it  into  the  street.     When  he  came  back,  hour's  work  we  had  made  a  good-sized 

he  walked  up  to  the  end  of  the  arcade  hole,     "  VVill  you  go  in  and  see  what 

next  the  gateway  and  examined  it  closely,  there  is,"  said  my  friend,  I  being  slight 

"  This  end  has  been  walled  up,"  he  and  slender  and  he  a  portly  man.    I  did 

said  ;    "  come  and   look  at   the  space  so  ;  and  crawled  out  again,   sick  and 

there  is  between  this  inside  wall  and  the  dizzy  from  the  foul  air  within.     "  We 

wall  outside  in  the  street.     They  would  must  make  the  hole  bigger,"  said   my 

never  have  a  solid  wail  of  that  thickness,  friend,  "  and  you  had  better  go  out  into 

There  would  be  no  object  in  it  here.     I  the  open  air  for  a  few  minutes." 

am  sure  that  there  was  an  arch  like  those  When  the  hole  or  opening  had  been 

along  the  outside  of  the  veranda  across  madeaslargeasasmallcasementwindow, 
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we  waited  for  some  time  longer  to  let  the  beamed  as  he  took  the  sword-belt :    it 

foul  air  come  out  and  the  fresh  air  enter,  was  very  handsome,  and  no  doubt  valu- 

and  then  we  went   in   together.     There  able,  too,  from  the  amount  of  bullion  on 

were  two  or  three  large  and  roughly-  it :  it  was  just   what   he  wanted.     He 

made  cheats,   or  rather  cases,  for  they  made  a  salute  and  walked  away, 
were  evidently  made  simply  to  hold  their         "  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 

contents,    and    not    secure   them.     We  man,"  said  my  companion,  as  he  entered 

soon  had  the  covers  oCT  these,  and  found  the  chamber  again,  "  because  I  do  not 

them    full    of    handsome    shawls,     and  think,  as  he  did  I  could  see,  that  these 

scarves,  and  pieces  of  silk,  and  kincob.  shawls  and  things  are  all  that  are  in  here. 

There  were  beautiful  suits  of  women's  1  am  sure  that  they  must  have  had  some 

clothes — the  full  trousers,  and  the  little  valuable  things  in  this  house,  from  the 

bodice,   and  the  long  flowing  sheet  to  look  of  it." 

throw  over  the  head — of  very  fine  silk,  So  he  took  one  of  the  silver-covered 
thickly  embroidered  with  gold  and  sil-  maces,  of  which  there  were  several  in 
ver.  The  collection  of  articles  was  a  one  corner,  and  began  to  sound  the  floor 
very  miscellaneous  one,  for  in  one  chest  carefully  and  systematically.  In  one 
were  several  very  handsome  richly  em-  corner  it  sounded  hollow.  He  stooped 
broidered  sword-belts  and  horse  trap-  down  and  scraped  away  the  mud,  and  lo  ! 
pings.  While  we  were  hard  at  work  we  there  presented  itself  to  us  a  large  cir- 
heard  a  chuckle  at  the  opening  in  the  cular  stone,  with  an  iron  ring  at  the  top. 
wall,  and  looking  up  saw  the  glitter  of  To  me — a  young  lad  then — the  breaking 
:i  pair  of  eyes  and  the  gleam  of  a  long  into  the  chamber  had  been  exciting 
row  of  teeth.  My  friend  immediately  enough,  a  great  adventure.  Now  my 
jumped  out,  with  the  bayonet  in  his  excitement  rose  to  fever  point.  Here 
hand.  The  inlooker  was  probably  one  was  probably  the  entrance  to  long  under- 
o(  OUT  own  followers  ;  but  in  times  like  ground  galleries,  such  as  those  which 
those  you  could  not  very  much  trust  any-  Aladdin  got  into  in  the  "  Arabian 
one,  and  the  sight  of  plunder  might  lead  Nights,"  in  which  stood  the  trees  on 
to  our  being  disposed  of,  if  taken  at  dis-  whose  branches  hung  rubies  and  emer- 
advantage,  in  such  a  lonely  place.  The  aids,  and  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  great 
man  turned  out  to  be  one  of  our  Sikh  sapphires.  Visions  rose  before  me  of  a 
soldiers  ;  good  fighters  but  keen  plun-  house  of  my  own,  in  England  ;  perhaps 
derers.  Love  of  military  employment,  a  a  deer-park  ;  horses  and  hunters,  and  a 
desire  to  pay  off  old  scores  against  the  moor  in  Scotland.  But  when  we  got  the 
Sepoys  who  had  helped  to  break  their  stone  up,  after  some  exertion  of  strength 
power  and  conquer  their  country,  had  and  trouble,  it  showed  no  winding  stair- 
been  the  chief  reasons  that  had  ted  to  case  leading  down  to  an  underground 
their  flocking  to   our  standard  at  that  treasure-house. 

time  :  but  the  hope  of  loot  had  been  an        There  was  nothing  but  a  small  circular 

equally  strong  one.     They  had  looked  pit,  about   three  feet  deep,    lined   and 

forward   to   the  plunder  of  Delhi,  and  paved  with  masonry.      But  in  this  were 

had  not  been  disappointed  in  their  ex-  several  wooden  boxes,  and  small  copper 

pectations.     It  was  they,  of  all  the  sol-  boxes   with   pierced    sides   and    top,  in 

diery,  who  had  made  the  best  use  of  the  which  was  a  large  quantity  of  jewelry, 

first   few    days   of    permitted    plunder,  rolled  up  in  little  pieces  of  cloth,  or  put 

This  man  was  a  very  fine  Specimen  of  away  in  cotton. 

the   race  :  tall,   lean,   lithe,    keen-eyed,         Here  were  thick  bangles  of  solid  gold 

with  a  hooked  nose  and  a  peaked  beard,  and  solid  silver  ;  here  were  rings  for  the 

His  eyes  glistened  as  he  looked  at  the  fingers  and  rings  for  the  toes  ;  ear-rings 

hole,   and   his  lips  kept  parted  with  a  and  nose-rings  ;  gold  and  silver  chains 

smile  or  grin.     Here   was  a  scene   he  for   the  neck ;    silver    chains    to   wear 

loved  ;  here  was  congenial  work.  round   the   waist ;  necklaces    of    many 

"We  must  get  rid  of  this  fellow,"  kinds,   some  to  wear  close   round   the 

said   my    friend;     "give   me   out   that  neck  and  some  that   hung  far  down  on 

shawl  and  that  sword-belt."  the  breast.      But  alas!  even  here  was 

I  handed  these  out  to  him,  and  he  disappointment.     Very  few  of  the  pre- 

gave  them  to  the  Sikh.     Theman'sface  cious  stones  that  had  omameated  the. 
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jewelry  had  been  left  behind.     They  had  could  be  got  to  remove  his  body  to  the 

been    picked   out  and    carried    away  !  graveyard  without  the  walls.     He  had 

Here  were  heaps  of  rinj^  tied  together  died  suddenly  during  the  days  of  the  as- 

in  bunches  with  ailk  thread,  but  all  the  sault,  and  they  had  been  afraid  to  carry 

most  valuable  stones  had  been  removed  out  the  body  then,  and  had  laid  it  in  this 

from  them.     It  was  sad  to  see  the  great  grave  in  the  courtyard.     And  the  poor 

holes  in  the  solid  gold  hoops,  and  think  young  thing  wept  piteously  under  her 

that  they  had  held  big  emeralds  and  dia-  veil.     We  could   not   see  her   face,   of 

monds    which  might   have  been   ours,  course,  but  from  the  figure  and  the  voice 

However,  we  poured  all  the  jewelry  into  we  knew  that  she  must  be  a  verj'  young 

a  small  silk  scarf,  and  made  a  bundle  of  girl.     She  begged  to  be  left  there  with 

it.     We  also  made  a  bundle  of  the  best  the  venerable  old  man,  an  aged  retainer, 

shawls  and  other  articles,  and  then  we  a  very  counterpart    of    this  other    old 

departed  with  our  loot.  scoundrel,   who  had   remained    behind 

"  We  will  take  these  to  the  prize  agents  with  her.     And  she  cried  as  if  her  heart 

at  once,"  said  my  friend  ;  "  we  will  then  would  break.     Of  course  we  said  that 

come  back  with  some  of  their  men  and  she  might  remain  ;  and  in  fact,   being 

take  away  all  the  other  things."  interested  in  her,  said  that  we  would  get 

Just  as  we  were  passing  out  under  the  the  permission  of  the  commanding  officer 
gateway  my  friend  exclaimed  suddenly  :  for  the  relations  to  come  and  remove  the 
"  I  see  it  all !  the  cunning  old  fox  !  He  body  as  soon  as  tliey  could.  They 
was  not  forgotten  at  all.  He  was  left  seemed  very  anxious  to  do  this,  for  they 
behind  on  purpose  to  guard  the  treas-  came  the  very  next  day  and  carried  away 
ure.  They  knew  that  it  was  not  likely  the  beloved  one's  dust.  Then  it  came 
that  any  one  would  hurt  so  old  and  feeble  out  that  no  one  had  died  or  been  buried 
a  man  ;  that  hiding  himself  was  all  hum-  there  at  all.  The  whole  thing  was  a  ruse, 
bug.  How  well  he  acted — the  cunning  And  there  at  our  very  feet,  in  the  hole 
old  fox  !  Did  you  hear  what  happened  by  the  side  of  which  the  poor  widow  lay 
in  another  place  like  this  ?  I  went  into  weeping,  had  been  lying  hidden  a  mass 
it  too.  There  was  a  grave  in  the  middle  of  precious  stones  and  valuable  jewels, 
of  the  courtyard,  covered  with  a  velvet  worth  thousands  of  pounds." 
pall  and  flowers,  and  with  lights  burning  We  got  the  whole  of  our  discovered 
at  the  head — after  the  usual  Mahomedan  treasure  down  to  the  offices  of  the  prize 
fashion,  you  know.  A  young  woman  agents.  Though  we  had  not  made  as 
sat  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  weeping  and  great  a  haul  as  we  at  one  moment  ex- 
wailing.  She  was  the  dead  man's  wife,  pected,  yet  it  was  not  a  bad  morning's 
We  might  ransack  the  house,  and  take  work  ;  it  was  not  a  bad  bit  of  loot, 
all  that  was  in  it,  but  she  begged  that  This  story  really  is  a  true  one,  so  far 
she  might  be  left  to  watch  by  the  grave  as  anything  that  is  related  can  be  true. — 
of  her  beloved  husband  until  permission  Cornhill  Magatine. 


POCOCURANTISM. 

In  one  of  the  letters  "  to  an  old  pupil  "  he  calls  "  the  Devil's  favorite  text,"  and 

published  in  "  Arnold's  Life  and   Cor-  the  best  he  could  choose  "  to  introduce 

respondence"  we    have  a  vigorous  de-  his  pupils  into  the  more  esoteric  part  of 

Dunciation    of    what    the    writer    calls  his  doctrine. "     He  speaks  of  it  partly  as 

"  Pococurantism,"     And  as  the  "  value  a  special  vice  of  the  age,  partly  as  a  de- 

of  Veneration"  is  given  in  the  table  of  feet  incidental  to  early  life  ;  it "  is  much 

contents  as  the  subject  of  the  letter,  his  the  order  of  the  day  among  young  men." 

biographer  must  have   understood  him  He  had  even  observed  inchoate  tenden- 

to  mean  by  pococurantism  the  opposite  cies  that  way  among  his  boys  at  Rugby, 

quality.     His   own    description    of    the  and  was   "  always    dreading  its    ascen- 

fault  he   is  criticising  harmonizes  with  dency"   there,  though  there  were  some 

this  estimate.     He  identifies  it  with  the  who  struggled  nobly  against  it.     As  to 

Horatian  maxim  of  Nil  admirari,  which  the  thing  itself,  he  says  he  has  "  always 
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looked  upon  a  man  infected  with  this  tinguished  from  their  Etonian  or  Harro- 
disotder  of  anti-romance  as  on  one  who  vian  or  other  public  school  contempora- 
has  lost  the  finest  part  of  his  nature  and  lies.  How  far  this  was  so,  and  how  far 
his  best  protection  against  everything  low  it  was  due  to  Dr.  Arnold's  influence, 
and  foolish. "  He  adds  that  such  men  are  questions  it  hardly  concerns  us  to 
may  well  call  him  mad,  but  he  thinks  revive  now  ;  it  was  clearly  not  the  result 
their  party  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  he  intended  or  desired  to  produce.  But 
get  him  fairly  shut  up,  and  till  they  are,  his  letter  suggests  a  wider  question, 
he  shall  "  take  the  hberty  of  insisting  which  has  certainly  not  lost  its  interest, 
that  their  tail  is  the  lonpest."  The  out-  as  to  the  alleged  decay  of  veneration  in 
burst  is  a  very  characteristic  one,  though  the  present  age,  and  the  ethical  estimate 
it  may  possibly  enough  surprise  some  to  be  formed  of  it.  The  "  anti-ro- 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  mance"  school  are  not  indeed  yet  strong 
Dr.  Arnold  simply  as  a  modem  Radical  enough  to  "  shut  up"  their  more  roman- 
and  Broad  Churchman.  This  would  be  tic  and  reverential  contemporaries,  but 
a  most  inadequate  view  of  his  real  posi-  it  is  often  said  or  surmised  that  they  are 
tion.  That  "  the  bump  of  veneration"  gaining  strength,  and  we  may  fairly  ask 
was  strongly  developed  in  his  nature  whether  their  advance,  if  they  are  ad- 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  he  did  vancing,  should  be  welcomed  or  opposed, 
not  greatly  venerate  some  objects  for  In  a  purely  utilitarian  scheme  of  ethics 
which  several  of  his  early  Oxford  friends  the  feeling  of  reverence,  if  it  claims  any 
entertained  a  high  reverence,  and  was  in  place  at  aJI,  must  bold  a  very  doubtful 
the  habit  of  dealing  hard  blows  at  the  one.  It  becomes  at  best  nothing  more 
idols  he  wished  to  demolish.  But  it  than  a  conviction  that  those  whose 
would  be  altogether  a  mistake  to  regard  superior  power  enables  them  to  benefit 
him  solely  or  chieBy  as  an  iconoclast,  or  injure  us  will,  in  fact,  only  do  us 
and  we  may  safely  add  that,  if  he  had  good.  Hence  Hobbes  defines  it,  in  its 
been  such,  he  would  never  have  succeed-  religiouij  aspect,  as  "  the  conception  we 
ed  in  eliciting  the  enthusiasm  and  ac-  have  concerning  another  that  He  hath 
complishing  the  work  for  which  he  is  the  power  to  do  unto  us  both  good  and 
still  remembered.  That  a  spirit  of  flip-  hurt,  but  not  the  will  to  do  us  hurt." 
pancy  and  irreverence  is  a  common  how-  And  it  has  been  plausibly  argued  that 
ever  ungraceful  feeling,  not  so  much  of  the  great  evils  to  which  it  has  given 
boyhood — in  their  case  it  would  be  the  rise,  in  the  way  both  of  religious  super- 
result  of  evil  training  or  example — as  of  stition  and  political  servitude,  make  it  a 
youth  or  incipient  manhood,  is  notoii-  source  of  more  misery  than  happiness  to 
ous.  There  is  much  of  course  in  the  the  world,  while,  as  it  grows  out  of  a 
newly  acquired  independence  and  the  sense  of  dependence,  whether  on  God 
sense  of  rapidly  maturing  powers  of  a  or  man,  the  habits  fostered  by  advanc- 
jouth  fresh  from  school  or  from  the  uni-  ing  civilization  are  thought  to  undermine 
versity  to  encourage  such  a  feeling.  In  iis  power  in  either  sphere.  A  contem- 
wonder,  it  has  been  justly  said,  pbiloso-  plation  of  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
phy  begins  and  ends,  and  wonder  is  a  reign  of  universal  and  unchanging  law 
reverential  attitude  of  mind,  but  there  is  has  not,  it  is  urged,  at  all  the  same  ten- 
an  intermediate  stage  of  development,  dency  to  awaken  in  ordinaj^  minds  feel- 
when  confidence,  not  to  say  arrogance,  ings  of  veneration  as  a  belief  in  the  con- 
supersedes  it.  Those  who  know  noth-  stant  and  direct  interposition  of  Provi- 
ing  and  those  who  know  much  have  no  dence  in  natural  phenomena.  Cah  to- 
difficulty  in  realizing  the  extent  of  their  nantem  cntfitfttnus  ym/em  is  the  ayfestruck 
ignorance,  but  those  who  know  a  little  confession  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  age, 
are  not  equally  ready  to  acknowledge  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  laws 
how  much  remains  unknown.  It  will  be  of  electricity  are  content  to  look  at 
said  by  many  that  this  sort  of  temper,  nature,  without  caring,  as  the  poet  bids 
or  "  disorder" — which  used  then  to  be  them,  to  "  look  through"  it  "  up  to"  a 
called  by  a  shorter  and  sharper  name  higher  Power  beyond.  Sailors,  who  are 
than  pococurantism — was  thought  spe-  usually  ignorant  men,  and  are  brought 
cially  characteristic  of  Rugbeans  at  the  into  habitual  contact  with  the  great 
university  some  forty  years  ago,  as  dis-  forces  of  nature,  are  said  to  be-relii ' 
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or  superstitious  in  the  older  sense.  And  least  holds  good  that  the  forms,  if  not 
thus,  too,  it  is  in  the  secluded  mountain  the  essence,  of  veneration  must  vaiy 
paths  of  Styria  or  the  Tyrol  that  the  fre-  with  the  changed  intellectual  and  social 
quent  reappearance  at  every  turn  of  era-  conditions  of  the  day.  But  for  the  mor- 
cifix,  or  wayside  oratory,  or  devout  pic-  alist,  who  knows,  as  well  from  experi- 
ture,  reminds  the  traveller  of  (he  simple  ence  as  on  ethical  grounds,  that  no  char- 
devotion  of  simple  men  who  hear  the  acler  can  be  really  great,  or  indeed  be 
voice  of  God  in  the  rolling  avalanche  other  than  conspicuously  defective,  in 
and  bend  humbly  beneath  His  out-  which  a  sense  of  reverence  is  wanting,  it 
stretched  hand,  whether  it  be  lifted  in  would  be  difHcult  to  grant  more  than 
mercy  or  in  judgment.  In  the  awful  this.  Not  only  does  a  reverential  spirit, 
gloom  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  again,  we  as  it  has  been  observed,  present  just  that 
discern,  if  it  be  through  a  glass  darkly,  form  of  moral  goodness  to  which  the 
the  deep  reverential  piety  of  Ihose  great  epithet  beautiful  may  be  most  justly  ap- 
medifeval  builders  who,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  plied,  but  there  is  a  deficiency,  a  little- 
puts  it,  "  have  taken  with  them  to  the  ness,  a  priggishness,  a  sort  of  vulgarity, 
grave  their  powers,  their  honors,  and  observable  about  even  the  highest  type 
their  errors,  but  have  left  us  their  adora-  of  moral  goodness  attainable  without  it. 
tion."  And  if  we  turn  from  the  relig-  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  man 
ious  lo  the  political  order,  there  too  it  who  lacks  it  "  has  lost  the  finest  part  of  ' 
may  be  argued  that  the  old  world  virtue  his  nature,"  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
of  reverence  must  succumb  to  the  pro-  that  any  intellectual  or  political  prog- 
gressive  demands  of  civil  and  religious  ress,  which  deserves  the  name,  can  nec- 
liberty.  Loyalty  to  the  person  and  essarily  entail  so  terrible  a  sacrifice, 
authority  of  the  sovereign  was  a  guaran-  That  a  monarchical  is  better  suited  than 
tec  of  civil  and  Social  order  in  an  age  of  a  republican  rf'ffimi:  to  foster  the  scnii- 
absolutc  governments,  but  we  have  ment  of  loyalty  may  be  peifeclly  true, 
learned  to  substitute,  in  politics  as  in  and  so  far  as  it  is  true,  affords  an  argu- 
philosophy,  the  supremacy  of  law  for  the  ment  in  favor  of  monarchy  ;  indeed  this 
direct  action  of  personal  rule,  and  those  is,  we  suppose,  the  truth  underlying  Dr. 
who  are  ultimately  the  makers  of  law,  Johnson's  well-known  dictum  (hat  "  the 
while  bound  to  obey,  can  hardly  be  ex-  Devi!  was  the  first  Whig."  Nor  can 
pected  to  venerate  the  work  of  their  own  there  be  any  doubt  that  to  ordinary 
hands.  There  is  an  obvious  difference  minds  the  enlargement  of  scientific  dis- 
in  idea  between  a  loyal  and  a  Iaw:abid-  covery  does  tend,  at  least  while  it  is  in 
ing  people,  though  the  practical  result  actual  progress,  to  deprive  natural  phe- 
may  in  either  case  be  much  the  same,  nomena  of  (heir  moral  significance,  and 
And  thus,  alike  in  the  religious  and  the  thus  to  lessen  religious  reverence.  And 
secular  sphere,  veneration  must  give  the  marvellous  rapidity  of  this  scientific 
place  to  virtues  better  suited  to  our  al-  movement  during  the  last  half  century, 
tered  state.  "  The  self-assertion  of  lib-  as  compared  with  any  previous  period 
erty,  (he  levelling  of  democracy,  the  dis-  of  the  world's  history,  has  given  to  that 
sect  ing- knife  of  criticism,  the  econonii-  tendency  a  disproportionate  and  perhaps 
cal  revolutions  that  reduce  the  relations  only  temporary  force.  Yet,  after  all, 
of  classes  to  simple  contracts,  (he  ag-  the  principle  of  religious  veneration  is 
glomeration  of  population,  and  the  facili-  no  more  involved  in  these  recent  dis- 
ties  of  locomotion  that  sever  so  many  coveiies  than  in  the  first  suggestion  of 
ancient  ties,  are  all  incompatible  with  the  antipodes,  so  startling  to  mediaeval 
the  type  of  virtue  which  existed  before  orthodoxy,  or  in  the  revelations  of  Gali- 
the  power  of  tradition  was  broken,  and  leo.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  religion  as 
when  the  chastity  of  faith  was  yet  sus-  (he  "  mother  of  form  and  fear.  Dread 
tatned."  And  thus,  to  revert  to  Dr.  arbitress  of  miitaMe  respect,"  and  the 
Arnold's  phraseology,  "  Nil  admirari,  reverence  she  inspires  need  be  none  the 
the  Devil's  favorite  text,"  becomes  a  less  real  though  its  expression  may  inev- 
necessity,  if  not  a  virtue,  of  a  demo-  iiably  be  varied  from  time  to  time, 
cratic  and  unromantic  age  like  our  own.  That  sense  of  dependence  and  craving 
There  is  no  doubt  much  plausibility  for  a  something  higher  than  self  to  look 
in  this  hne  of  argument,  and  tt  so  far  at  up  to  and   rest   upon,  which  exists  \a 
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germ  in  all  but  the  most  debased  natures,     all  good  Protestants  by  dubbing  Bishop 
while  it  is  very  differently  developed  ac-    Jewell  an  "  irreverent  Dissenter."     Car- 


cording  to  character  and  circumstances,  lyle,  on  tbe  other  hand,  however  small 
will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  defraud-  his  respect  for  much  of  the  "moon- 
ed of  its  proper  satisfaction  by  the  shine"'  held  in  high  reverence  by  many 
dominance  of  the  ballot-box  or  the  dis-  of  his  devoutest  contemporaries,  would 
secting-knife.  And  if  it  be  objected  have  deprecated  with  genuine  horror  the 
that  the  men  of  our  own  time,  to  whom  charge  of  irreverence.  He  considered 
ve  should  instinctively  point  as  typical  himself  indeed  the  special  witness  and 
examples  of  this  romantic  or  reverential  prophet  of  the  opposite  virtue  to  a  shal- 
mind — men  such  as  the  late  John  Keble  low  and  profane  generation,  though  it 
— belonged  to  a  past  or  passing  genera-  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  not  always 
tion,  and  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  happy  in  the  particular  objects  he  singled 
spirit  of  the  age,  it  is  obvious  to  reply  out  to  present  for  their  veneration, 
that  this  is  only  very  partially  true.  And  if  nil  admirari  be  the  foundation  of 
Not  a  weelc  has  passed  since  a  favorite  diabolical  ethics,  it  may  be  allowed  that 
pupil,  and  lifelong  and  trusted  friend  of  lo  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  not  due 
Mr.  Keble,  was  committed  to  the  grave,  is  only  less  injurious  to  the  charatter 
who  shared  to  the  fuU,  if  any  one  did,  than  to  refuse  to  honor  any  but  our- 
his  devout  and  reverential  temper  ;  yet  selves.  The  real  danger  of  an  age  like 
the  late  Sir  William  Heathcote  was  at  the  present,  where  many  ancient  forms 
the  same  time,  as   Lord  Carnarvon  de-  of  reverence  seem  to  have  become  obso- 


scribed  him  in  the  Times,  the  pattern  of  lete,    is    perhaps  nbt  so  much  that  the 

an  English  country  gentleman  and  chair-  value  of  veneration  will  be  forgotten  as 

man  of  Quarter  Sessions,  a  shrewd  man  that  it  will  be  misinterpreted.    Goodness  . 

of  business  and  politician,  and  in  the  alone,  whether  human  or  divine,  has  a 

best  sense  of  the  word,  a  thorough  man  paramount  claim   on  our  homage,    but 

of  the  world.     We  might  indeed  point  it  is  quite  possible,  not  merely  to  ad- 

to  the  case  of  Arnold  himself,  who  was  mire  or  covet,  but  to  reverence  power,' 

suspected  and  denounced  in  his  lifetime  Icnowledge,    wealth,    success,    nay    even 

as  an  extreme  partisan  of  revolutionary  successful  viilany.     To  worship  a  false 

liberalism  both  in  Church  and  State,  but  ideal  is  sometimes  worse,  is  at  best  only 

who  nevertheless  passionately  protested,  somewhat  better,  than  worshipping  none 

as  we  have  seen,  against  the  irreverent  at  all.     And  such  is  the  instinctive  crav- 

or  "  pococu  ran  list"  temper  of  the  day,  ing   of   human  nature    for  some  actual 

in  which  he  detected  a  grave  moral  dan-  object  of  veneration    that  the  frivolous 

ger.     And  thi^  strength  of  feeling  on  his  scorn  or  insouciance  which  refuses  it  all 

part  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  legitimate  scope  will  usually  be  found 

was  an  ardent  reformer,  and  reverence  cowering  at  last  in  the  witch's  cave  or 

is  not  usually  the  special  attribute  of  re-  cringing  before  the  golden  calf. — Satur- 

formers,  as  Mr.  Hurrell  Froude  noted,  day  Review. 
when  he  roused  the  fierce  indignation  of 


THE  SEEDTIME  OF  HEALTH.* 


In  the  depths  of  the  night,  in  a  cli-  earth,  and  the  sun  sees  not  the  deeds  of 

mate  where  night  is  short ;  in  the  midst  men  and  women  of  the  earth,  in  solemn 

of  that  short  interval,  wllen   even   the  silence,     bring    something    forth   from 

gods   are  supposed  to  rest ;  when  the  home. 

sun-god  himself  has  withdrawn  from  the        If  they  should  speak  there  would  flow 
from  the  lips  of  those  people  a  language 

«  Inaugural  Address  delivered   before  the  ^  beautiful,  SO  perfect,  SO  expressive. 

Health  Congre«»  at  Brighton  00   December  that  though  the  listenmg  ear  were  foreign 

13th,  1S81.  to  it   and  understood   it  not, /it- would  i 
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be  held  listening.     But  there  is  not  a  Beyond  expression  terrible  this  event, 

sound.  that   they,   the  bearers    and  followers. 

If  these  people  could  be  seen  in  their  should  be  so  ignorant  as  to   let   such 

fair  slature  and  build  of  body,  draped  in  beaming  beauty  die.     Had  it  lived  its 

their  loose  garments,  the  eye,  like  the  course,  played  its  mortal  part,  and  like 

ear,  would  be  vanquished.    Such  incom-  the  ripe   grain   fallen  fairly  under  the 

parable  beauty  !  Should  a  sculptor  want  sickle    of    the  immortal   reaper,    then, 

a  model  for  a  work  he  would  leave  for  though  a  thousand  suns  had  shone,  the 

all   time,   he   would  find   it  in    them :  event    had    been     natural,    honorable, 

should  a  painter  want  a  face  for  his  pet-  Then  this  ceremonial  had  been  public  as 

fected  art,  be  would  find  it  in  them  ;  the  day.     Tears  might  have  moistened 

should  a  poet  want  the  theme  for  a  song  the  eyes  of  the  lookers  on,   but  there 

on  living  beauty,  he  would  find  his  in-  would  be  no  shame  ;  the  deeds  of  the 

spitatlon  in   them  ;  should  a  physician  dead    might    be   themes  of  honor,   or 

want  a  text  for  a  discourse  on  the  types  fame,  or  joy,  but  shame,  no  trace  of  it. 

of  health  and  sanity,  he  would  find  it  in  The  shame  is  now  ;  the  shame  that  must 

those  types  of  beauty.  be  hidden  in  darkness  of  darkness,  as  a 

In  those  faces,  which  actually  live  to  crime  against  knowledge,  and  love,  and 

this  hour  in  marble  more  precious  than  family,    and    country,    and    time '.    the 

gold,  there  would  be  seen,  if  they  were  shame   that    life    in    its    earliest    dawn 

unveiled  from  this  awful  stillness  and  should  be  let  go,  and  run  no  Olympian 

darkness  of  the  night,  two  living  passions  game,  and  sing  no  song,  and  tell  no  his- 

engraved  in  life  through  expression  of  tory,  and  plant  no  work  of  art,  and  hold 

the  soul,  resigned  grief  and  sublime  fear,  no  standard,  and  fulfil  no  task  of  duty  ! 

What  has  happened  can  never  be  re-  They  veil  themselves  from  the  truth  that 

called,  and  gnef,  therefore,  is  chastened  they  may    awake  as    from    a    deathly 

by  reason  :  but  what  has  happened  is  so  dream.     Let  them  pass  from  us  also  as 

unnatural,  so  wrong,  that  reason,  in  its  a  dream. 

■turn,  is  sublimed  to  fear.     It  is  so  terri-  Yet  the  dream  Js  true,  for  I  have  em- 

ble,  none  must  look  on  it :  if  the  sun-  bodied  in  these  sentences  an  idea  of 

god,  source  qf  light  and  life,  should  see  mankind  in  that  period  of  human  history 

it,  he  might  hide  his  face  and  punish  all  when,  as  by  a  miracle,  the  human  soul 

the  races  of  mankind.  hurst  into  the  tlame  which  to  this  day  is 

Well  may  there  sit  on  every  face  the  our  great  source  of  intellectual  light ; 

chaste  beauty  of  resignation  and  sublim-  the  flame  that  in  its  own  home  went  out, 

ity  of  fear  !  but  from  which,  while  it  burned,  all  the 

What  can  have  happened  ?  world  lighted  a  torch  and  carried  it  away. 

There  is  something  that  is  being  car-  While  the  sculptor  of  to-day  still  strikes 
ried  tenderly,  awfully  !  It  is  a  casket  a  light  from  the  dead  of  that  period  of 
small  and  light.  It  might  be  a  cradle  or  intellectual  glory,  from  the  very  marble 
a  cot  supporting  some  object  of  tender  into  which  its  fervid  life  was  infused  for 
solicitude.  A  child  !  yes,  a  child  in  all  ever,  let  us  who  deal  with  actual  life 
its  childish  wealth,  its  golden  tresses  on  strike  a  light  from  the  sentiment  regard- 
its  pillow,  its  features  divinely  fair  and  ing  the  young  who  fell  as  they  were  ris- 
spiritual,  its  limbs  the  ideal  of  grace,  ing  from  the  drowsy  torpor  of  infancy 
Surely  in  the  dead  of  this  nighi  it  sleeps,  into  the  waking  dreams  of  adblcscence, 
and  they  are  taking  it  to  some  golden  instead  of  passing  in  natural  course, 
coast,  where  in  the  morning  it  will  greet  through  manhood  or  womanhood,  to- 
the  sun,  lave  in  the  azure  sea,  listen  to  wards  maturity,  towards  drowsy  decline, 
the  shell  picked  up  by  the  shore  for  the  These  wise  people  knew  that  life 
mysterious  music,  and  bask  in  pleasure,  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  feast.    They  not 

Alas  !  no.     As  the  earth  is  now  dead  only  knew  the  fact,  they  acted  up  to  it. 

and  silent,  its  soul  of  sun  withdrawn,  so  They  were  equally  well  aware  that  a 

is  the  soul  of  that  human  lovely  form  ;  long  and  perfect  life  could  alone  be  at- 

and  as  the  earth  is  proceeding  to  enter  tained  by  perfection  of  lifeatitsopening, 

nnce  more  the  eternal  fire  that  at  once  in  the  seed-tiroe  of  health.    To  die  at  that 

animates  it  and  destroys  it,  so  this  child  time  was  therefore  an   offence  against 

of  earth  is  being  carried  to  the  pyre.  natural  rule,  against  reason,  against  sen- 
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timeDt.      The    knowledge    of  such   an  all  along  the  line,  that  one-third  of  the 

event  was  death  to  the  brain,  death  to  allotted  life,  the  life  that  would  be  were 

the  heart.     In  this  seed-time  of  health  it  planted  in  sound  health,  is  only  at- 

tbe  life  was  to  be  made,  the  life  that  was  tained. 

in  truth  to  be  a  life  worth  living.  Ani-  And  for  this  we  have  no  shame.  The 
mals  beneath  men,  that  are  worthy  of  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stars  may 
going  through  their  appointed  time,  and  witness  our  miseries,  and  we  may  grieve 
of  being  made  both  useful  and  beauti-  but  we  have  no  shame.  There  is  an 
ful,  must  have  their  seed-time  of  health,  assembly  of  learned  men  which  I  some- 
Shall  their  human  masters  be  less  cared  times  visit,  an  assembly  of  earnest  men 
for  7  If  the  masters  are  to  be  mere  who  are  bent  on  understanding  to  the 
slaves,  yes  ;  and  then  it  were  a  pity  and  full  these  human  failures  from  health, 
a  danger  :  for  they  who  have  no  respect  These  men  spare  no  pains,  and  to  gain  a 
for  life  and  beauty,  who  drag  through  spark  of  light  will  labor  like  miners  in  a 
existence  and  grow  weary  of  it,  are  to  mine.  When  last  I  visited  them  a  puny  , 
be  trusted  neither  with  life,  beauty,  nor  feeble  spark  of  life  was  in  their  presence 
fame.                                                 ■  undergoing   their  searching   yet   kindly 

In  the  history  of  great  truths  derived  scrutiny.  Except  that  it  cried  a  little 
from  the  Hellenic  wise  times,  there  is  and  laughed  a  little  in  changing  mood, 
not  one  truth  so  great  as  this,  and  not  this  spark  of  life  might  ha»'e  been  con- 
one  so  completely  missed.  It  is  the  sidered  a  pathological  specimen,  and  in 
secret  that  was  lost.  In  our  day  we  have  truth  it  was  discussed  as  such.  No  one 
lost  it  so  severly  that  it  might  never  have  there  bad  a  thought  of  that  small  life 
been  in  existence  for  aught  we  seem  to  developing  into  wholesome  life  and  pass- 
care.  The  key  to  all  we  would  have,  the  ing  through  its  natural  term  ;  not  one 
key  to  the  gates  of  health  and  happiness,  was  there  who  did  not  know  that  the 
has  been  lost  as  if  it  bad  never  been  chances  of  bare  life  were  impossible, 
found.  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  save 

In  point   of  health  our  children   in  it.     The  intent  was  to  study  the  patho- 

tbese   times,  proud  as  we  are  of   these  logy,    and    fix    that    by    name.     They 

times,  are  our  reproach.     Where  is  there  said,  when  their  technical  language  was 

a   healthy  child  ?    I   have   never  seen  translated,  this  child  is  suffering  from 

one.     I  might  search  through  the  length  the  error,  some  would  say  the  sin,  of  its 

and  breadth  of  the  island,  I  could  not  parents.     How  deep  did  this  error  go  ? 

find   one.     You   may  put  before  me  a  In  what  strange  forms   did   it  appear  ? 

child  in  all  its  innocence.     It  has  done  How  singular  that  the  nervous  system, 

no  wrong  that  it  should  suffer  ;  it  may  once  impressed  with  the  poison  of  that 

■how  to  the  unskilled  mind  no  trace  of  error,  should  impress   another  nervous 

disease  ;  and  yet  I  know  that  if  I  or  any  system,  and  so  modify  the  nutrition  of 

skilled  observer  were  to  look  into  the  the  organism  to  which  it  belonged  as  to 

history  of  the  life  in  question  it  cannot  be  cause  false  nutrition  of  internal  organs 

found  intrinsically  sound.     It  will  have  and  of  the  very  bones  themselves  I    In 

to  battle   with  future  dangers  sufficient  a  whisper  one  of  the  learned  expressed 

for  the  soundest  to  meet ;  but  it  is  not  to  another  one  the  pity  "  that  such  a 

itself  free  from  dangers  other  than  those  specimen  of  humanity  should  ever  have 

that  are*prospecttve  and  avoidable.     It  been  bom,  to  breathe  and  lake  notice, 

is  sure  to  have  some  inherited  failure,  and  smile,  and  cry,  and  love,  and  suffer, 

and  too  likely  some  that  will  help  to  in-  and  die,  and  we  able  to  do  nothing  for 

crease  the  independent  risks  that  lie  be-  it  except  hope  for  the  relief  that  should 

fore  it.  end  in  the  earliest  death." 

So  our  children  under  five  years  are  I  belong  to  a  committee  which  takes 
expected  to  die  in  what  may  almost  be  nnder  its  care  another  class  of  sad  child- 
called  a  definite  proportion.  He  is  a  hood.  The  members  of  this  community 
fortunate  man  who,  having  four  children  pass  before  us  deaf  and  mute.  We  try 
bom  to  him,  retains  three  alive.  Later  to  give  them  the  powers  of  intelligent 
on,  for  a  short  time,  the  danger  is  re-  converse  by  laborious  and  artificial 
duced  ;  with  adolescence  it  recurs,  means,  and  we  do  some  good  ;  but  the 
Again  it  retreats,  but  with  sucb  failure  train  of  sufferers  passes  by,  ai^jve  know 
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that  full  half  are  mute  from  the  unde-  is  thirty-nine,  and  rather  more  than  a 
veloped  brain  ;  that  they  are  practical-  half  years ;  in  England,  thirty-five  and 
ly  lost  to  life.  It  is  not  that  the  one  a  half  years;  in  France,  not  quite  thirty- 
sense  is  lost,  and  thereby  the  means  of  three  years  ;  and  in  Ireland,  not  quite 
expression  by  intelligible  language ;  it  twenty-nine  years.  Thus,  again  com- 
is  not  even  that  the  nervous  organiza-  paring  the  best  with  the  worst  of  a  scale 
tton  which  ministers  to  intelligence  is  of  vitality  in  which  both  are  bad,  in 
low  :  it  is  that  these  deficiencies  are  some  Norway  the  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  outward  signs  of  a  general  deteri-  that  reaches  twenty  survives  nearly  forty 
oration  of  body,  and  that  there  is  scarce-  years,  or  four-fifths  of  the  effective 
ly  a  structure  which  the  eye  of  science  period,  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the 
would  recognize  as  moulded  in  health.  community  ;  while  in  Ireland  the  same 
Passing  from  the  sphere  of  general  ob-  proportion  survives  less  than  twenty-nine 
servation,  from  modified  to  destroyed  years,  or  considerably  under  three-fifths 
vitality,  I  find  more  startling  facts  at  of  the  effective  period. " 
hand.  A  short  unpretending  essay  When  we  are  sitting  in  the  family  cir- 
reached  me  not  long  ago  in  which  the  cle  and  are  speaking  of  families  ihat  lie 
writer,  who  in  his  too  great  modesty  within  our  cognizance,  we  estimate  in  the 
conceals  his  name,  epitomises  the  facts  most  natural  way  the  happiness  of  the 
he  has  collected  respecting  the  attain-  families  by  the  health  they  represent, 
ment  of  maturity  in  peoples  of  different  We  may  thoughtlessly  speak  of  other 
nations.  He  tells  us  that  of  ten  chil-  standards  of  measurement.  We  may  for 
dren  born  in  Norway  a  little  over  seven  a  moment  dwell  on  the  riches  of  the 
reach  iheir  twentieth  year ;  that  in  Eng-  house  ;  on  the  luxuries  that  are  to  be 
land  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  seen  in  it;  on  the  influence  which  the 
somewhat  less  than  seven  reach  that  owners  of  it  might  or  do  exercise  in  the 
stage  ;  that  in  France  only  five  reach  it ;  social  sphere,  and  such  like  sentiments, 
and  in  Ireland  less  than  five.  He  tells  But,  after  all,  these  rest  on  health  as  the 
us  that  in  Norway  out  of  ten  thousand  ba^is  of  the  happiness.  If  one  out  of 
bom  rather  more  than  one  out  of  three  every  two  of  the  offspring  of  the  favored 
reaches  the  age  of  seventy  ;  in  England  house  have  died,  if  some  who  have  not 
one  out  of  four  ;  in  the  United  States,  died  are  mute  to  the  world  or  otherwise 
if  both  sexes  be  computed,  less  than  one  stricken,  we  soon  fall  into  more  thought- 
out  of  four  ;  in  France,  less  than  one  ful  mood,  and  say  that  even  this  rich 
out  of  eight  ;  and  in  Ireland,  less  than  home  is  not  a  possible  home  for  happy 
one  out  of  eleven.  And,  he  adds  this  life.  Pleasures  there  may  be,  happiness 
significant  computation,  based  on  what  there  cannot  be. 

may  be  called  the  commercial  view  of        How  much  worse  the  estimate  of  a 

the  vital  question.  "  In  producing  dead  family  in  which,  together  with  the  vital 

machinery  the  cost  of  all  that  is  broken  failures,  there  is  the  lack  of  all  that  is 

in  the  making  is  charged  to  the  cost  of  necessary  to  make  the  burthen  of  life 

that  which  is  completed.     If  we  estimate  endurable.     The  favored  in  health  and 

by  this  same  rule  the  cost  of  rearing  means  wonder,  when  they  think  of  it, 

children  to  manhood,  if  we  calculate  up  how  such  unfavored  endure  the  life  they 

the  number  of  years  lived  by  those  who  live.      In    that    sentiment    no    maudlin 

fell,  with  the  years  of  those  who  passed  canker  lies  ;  it  is  as  hard  antf  as  free 

successfully  to  manhood,  there  would  be  from  poetry  as  a  mathematical  problem  ; 

found  between  the   two  extremes  pre-  and  for  that   reason  a  sentiment  that, 

sented  in  Norway  and  Ireland — both,  be  above  every  other,  is  persistently  pre- 

it   observed,  unnatural— a  loss  of  one  served. 

hundred  and  twenty  per  cent  greater  in        What  is  true  of  family  circles  is  equal- 

the  first   year  of  life,  scvcniy-five  per  ly  true  of  nations.  '  Rest,  quiet  of  na- 

cent  greater  in  the  first  four  years  of  tions,  repose  for  cultivation  of   refined 

life,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  aris    and    sciences,    happiness    derived 

cent,  greater  in  the  years  between  the  from  healthy  and  vigorous  minds  and  in- 

fifth  and  the  twentieth,  in  Ireland  than  tended  for  healthy,  vigorous  and  whole- 

in     Norway.     In    Norway    the   average  some  purposes,  there  cannot  be,   when 

length  of  life  of  the  effective  population  one  in  two  of  life  can  only  reach  1 
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rity  with  a  survival  of  three-fifths  of  match !  Men  of  different  counties 
effective  population.  In  such  a  national  wrestling  in  deathly  earnest,  the  lookers- 
family  there  is  persistent  mourning.  It  on  intent  to  terror.  On  not  a  face  in 
sits  for  ever  in  gloom  ;  the  blinds  of  its  that  multitude,  barring  the  faces  of 
home  are  always  drawn.  It  broods,  it  some  four  or  five  cockneys,  who  had  a 
attributes,  as  all  heart-stricken  mourn-  car  all  to  themselves,  and  grinned  as 
ers  do,  the  loss  it  has  sustained  to  every  foolishly  as  they  chattered  and  chafFed. 
imaginable  and  unimaginable  cause.  It  was  there  so  much  as  a  smile  ;  the  vic- 
thinks  with  incoherency  ;  speaks  now  tors  were  approved,  but  not  cheered.  If 
wfth  hysteric  grief,  then  with  hysteric  this  be  sport,  I  felt,  it  is  the  strangest  I 
rage,  and  acts  the  same.  In  a  word,  it  ever  knew  since  I  read  of  Christian  try- 
follows  natural  law.  State  physicians  ing  to  be  merry  in  the  Castle  of  Giant 
tender  their  remedies  for  such  families  Despair.  In  that  same  day  I  traversed 
of  nations  and  call  themselves  curers,  as  the  city  to  see  authority  armed  to  the 
if  that  could  be  cured  which  is  nature  teeth  in  utterly  joyless  open  places.  I 
pursuing  her  merciless  course  towards  visited  an  exhibition  of  piclures  to  ex- 
her  merciful  dispensations,  in  correction  pcrience  the  same  sense  of  all-pervading 
of  those  who  have  outraged  her.  oppression. '  I  followed   a   crowd,  and 

1  have  named  this  discourse  "  The  found  myself  one  of  another  multitude 
Seed-time  of  Health,"  and  in  the  sen-  going  out  of  the  city  until  we  reached  a 
tences  foregone  I  have  tried  to  strike  a  place  where  the  members  of  that  multi- 
contrast,  and  thereby  to  give  to  sanita-  tude  were  burying  their  dead  ;  and  as 
tion  a  broader  meaning  as  a  practical  they  swept  by,  the  train  of  young  dead 
science  than  is  commonly  connected  with  that  was  carried  in  the  sight  of  the  sun 
it  as  a  system  of  details  respecting  venti-  to  sleep  in  that  resting-place  was  to  me 
lations,  sewer  traps,  and  the  like.  as  appalling  as  it  was  revealing.     It  was 

I  want  to  point  to  health  as  the  all-in-  like  lightning  in    persistent    discharge, 

all  to  man  ;  the  gate  of  health  leading  to  Peace,     progress,     content,     happiness, 

the  truly  good  in  politics,  art,  science,  with  this  discharge  of  fearful  facts  in 

letters — ay,  and  religion,  not  less  than  view!     A  fable!     "As  is  the  earthy," 

the  least  of  everything.     The  strain  of  says  the  priest,  "  such  are  they  also  that 

roy  argument  is,  that,  unless   we  make  are   earthy  "  and    I    knew  that    I    had 

the  early  life  of  our  children  a  seed-time  never  understood  the  saying  before. 

of  health,  unless  we,  from  the  root  of  It  struck  me  for  the  first  time  as  I 

life,  so  change  the  conditions  which  now  witnessed  this  painful  phenomenon,  that 

exist,  all  our  other  measures  are  practi-  with  so  much  young  death  there  could 

cally  valueless.  no  more  be  health  in  the  body  pohtic 

At  this  moment  we  have  not,  as  a  na-  than  in  the  body  corporeal.     We  sani- 

tion.  got  this  notion  set  in  our  minds  in  larians    are,    however,   only  bound    to 

such  a  degree  as  even  to  accept  it,  basic  treat  of  that  which  belongs  to  our  own 

as  it  is,  as  worthy  of  serious  thought,  labors,  and  acknowledging  the  perils  in- 

We  have  no  shame  when  our  young  fail  cident  to  early  life,  and  it  may  be  even 

and  die.     Grief  we  have,  fond  memories  recognizing  the  shame  of  them,  have  be- 

we  have  ;  but  shame,  none.     We  bury  fore  us  the  question  of  their  prevention 

our  young  as  if  the  act  were  natural,  and  from  its  health  side  alone. 

erect  meinorials  of  it.     We  read  obitu-  That  we  may  approach  this  task  with 

aries  of  the  young  dead  ;  we  read  the  intelligence,  let  us  for  a  short  time  glance 

terrible  obituaries    of   the    Registrars-  at  the  nature  of  the  perils  which  beset 

General ;  we  discuss  in  Congresses  like  the  springtide  of  human  life,  and  the 

these  the  cost  of  young  life  ;  but  the  period  bounded  by  maturity, 

shame    of  the  Gre^   touches  us  not.  The  perils  are  of  four  kinds  : 

The  knowledge  of  the  troubles  which  i.  Those  that  are  inherited, 

flow  from  the  lack  of  the  shame  reaches  z.  Those  that  are  accidental, 

as  not.  3.  Those  that  are  inHicCed. 

One  bright  Sunday  morning  I  was  in  4.  Those  that  are  acquired. 

Dublin,  in  the  Phoenix  Park.     A  great  Inherited    Perils. — Foremost     among 

crowd  formed  a  vast  ring,  to  the  borders  the  perils  to  life,  in  all  its  stages,  but 

of  which  I  made  my  way.     A  wrestling  especially  in  its  early  stages,  are  the  in- 
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herited.  We  may  safely  say  that  no  one  posure  to  vicissitudes  of  season,  and  to 
is  bom  free  ftotn  taint  of  disease,  and  the  influence  of  those  particles  of  the 
we  may  almost  say  with  equal  certainty,  communicable  diseases,  which,  being  in- 
thaC  there  is  no  definable  disease  that  troduced  into  the  body,  incubate  there, 
does  not  adn)it  of  being  called  hereditary,  and  transform  the  secretions  of  the  body 
unless  it  be  accidentally  produced.  To  into  poisons  like  unlo  themselves,  A 
what  is  known  as  speci^c  disease,  the  long  list  of  diseases  incident  to  the 
disease  of  diseases  ;  to  struma,  or  scro-  spring-time  of  life  is  found  in  these  two 
fula,  and  its  ally,  if  not  the  same,  tuber-  classes  of  causes  of  diseases,  those  due 
cular  alTection  ;  to  cancer  ;  to  rheuma-  to  the  contagious  particles  numbering 
tism  and  gout  ;  and  to  alcoholic  degen-  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  alone, 
eration,  the  grand  perils  of  life  are  The  grand  mortality '  of  the  cbild- 
mainly  due.  These  are  the  bases  of  so  period  is  indeed  due  to  the  two  classes 
many  diseases  which  bear  different  of  causes  now  under  our  consideration, 
names  ;  these  so  modify  diseases,  which  From  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  sea- 
may  in  themselves  be  disiinct,  that  if  son  comes  foremost  of  all,  that  first  step 
they  were  lemoved  the  dangers  would  into  so  wide  a  universe  of  evil,  the  com- 
be reduced  to  a  minimum.  These  dis-  mon  cold,  or  catarrh.  Upon  that  comes 
eased  conditions  do  not,  however,  ex-  the  continuous  visitation  which,  extend- 
haust  the  list  of  fatal  common  inheri-  ing  to  the-  pulmonary  surface,  causes 
tance.  On  many  occasions,  for  several  bronchitis,  croup,  pneumonia,  tubercular 
years  past,  1  have  observed,  and  main-  inflammaiion  ;  or,  extending  to  the 
tained  the  observation,  that  some  dis-  mucous  surface  of  the  inlestine.  causes 
eases,  which  are  to  be  noticed  in  a  com-  irritation  there,  diarrhcea  and  choleraic 
ing  page,  as  communicable,  infections,  affection.  From  exposure,  again,  to  the 
or  contagious,  are  also  classifiable  under  poisons  of  the  communicable  diseases, 
this  head.  I  am  satisfied  that  quinsy,  there  are  produced  the  long  and  fatal 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  even  what  calendars  of  diseases  of  shortest  incuba- 
is  called  drain  fever,  typhoid,  are  often  tion,  like  cholera ;  of  short  incubation, 
of  hereditary  character.  I  have  known  like  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  erysipelas, 
a  family  in  which  four  members  have  influenza,  whooping-cough,  and  croup  ; 
suffered  from  diphtheria,  a  parent  having  of  medium  incubation,  like  relapsing 
had  the  same  affections,  and  probably  a  fever  and  cow-pox  ;  of  long  incubation, 
grand-parent.  I  have  known  a  family  like  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  measles, 
in  which  five  members  have,  at  various  German  measles,  typhus,  typhoid, 
periods,  suffered  from  typhoid,  a  parent  mumps,  and  malarial  fever  ;  and  of 
and  a  grand-parent  having  been  subject  longest  incubation,  like  hydrophobia, 
to  the  same  disease.  I  have  known  a  The  retumi  of  the  Registrar- General 
family  in  which  quinsy  has  been  the  will  show,  weekly,  how  in  persistent  pro- 
marked  family  characteristic  for  four  cession  these  diseases  march  through  the 
generations.     These  persons  have  been  land. 

the  sufferers  from  the  diseases  named,  Inflicted   Perth.—Third    among    the 

without  any  obvious  contraction  of  the  perils  incident  to  the  early  life  are  those 

diseases,  and  without  having  any  com-  mflicted  by  reason  of  ignorance,  or  false 

panions  in  their  sufferings.     They  were,  knowledge  and  practice,  or  hard  neces- 

in    fact,    predisposed     to    produce    the  sity,  or  all  combined.     These  perils  be- 

poisons    of    the    diseases  in  their  own  gin  with  the  earliest  days  of  infancy  and 

bodies,  as  the  cobra  is  to  produce  the  continue  onward.     The  tight  swathing 

poisonous  secretion  which  in  its  case  is  band  in  which  the  helpless  infant  is  en- 

a  part  of  its  natural  organization.  rolled,  as  if  it  were  an  Egyptian  mum- 

Aecidentai  Perils. — Next    among  the  my  ;  the  frequent  error  that  is  made  in 

perils  which  beset  the  early  life  are  the  depriving   it    of    its    natural    food,    its 

accidental  dangers  to  which   it   is   ex-  mother's  milk,  and  in  substituting  for 

posed.     1  do  not  mean  by  this  the  mere  that  true  standard  of  food,  foods  having 

physical    accidents,    the    troubles    and  no  proper  arrangement    or  proper  as- 

blows  to  which  childhood  is  subjected,  similable  quality  ;  the  too  hasty  intro- 

Not  these  alone,  but  the  more  subtle  ac-  duction  to  it  of  foods  in  common  use  in 

cidents  which  are  incurred  through  ex-  adult  life  ;  the  not  uncommon  introduc- 
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tion  even  of  stimulants  to  these  young  ;  labor  an  early  disease,   and    bli^htiDg 

the  imperfect  feeding  of  the  mother,  and  every  flower  of  genius  so  soon  as  it  begins 

pampering  her  with  stimulants  when  she  to  bud,  is  equal  in  falsity  only  with  the 

undertakes  the  maternal  duty  of  being  conviction  it  engenders,   that  men  and 

nurse  to  her  own  child  ;  the  poisonous  women  are  made  but  to  learn  up  to  the 

method  of  giving  sooihing  or  narcotic  time  of  maturity,  and  that  an  education 

quietencrs  to  children  ;  the  almost  as  in-  which  is  not  what  is  called  ' '  finished  ' ' 

jurious  plan  of  taking  up  children  from  when  the  school  or  college  is  left  behind, 

theii  gentle  life-giving  sleeps  and  expos-  is  an  education  that  can  never  be  made 

ing  them  to  shocks,  surprises,  and  ex-  up  in  after  life.       I   know  nothing  so 

citements,    that  are  injurious    to  every  deathly  to  mind  and  body  as  this  anxiety, 

function  of  nutrition  and  of  mental  re-  now  all  but  national  in  its  acceptance,  to 

pose  ;    the  confinement  of  the  child  in  complete  education  within    twenty-one 

close  rooms,  away  from  the  fresh  midday  years,  when  the  fact  really  is  that  length 

air  ;  the  evil  plan  of  taking  it  out  in  the  of  life,  and  length  of  happy  life,  depend 

night   air.  and  into  crowds  and   noisy  on  the  continued  cultivation  of  mental 

places,  like  the  railway  station  or  busy  and  physical  existence  beyond  all  else, 
thoroughfare  ;  the  worse  plan  still,   of        He  who  has  ceased  to  learn  begins  to 

scolding,  frightening,  and  even  slapping,  die. 

the  helpless  thing,  and  thereby  implant-  Schools  for  boys  and  girls,  do  you  say  ? 
ing  in  it  a  nervous  irritable  nature  which  "  Yes,"  I  reply  ;  "  and  schools  for  men 
it  will  never  lose.  These  are  the  truly  and  women  through  every  phase  of  life, 
crying  evils,  which  in  earliest,  dreamiest,  if  you  would  have  them  complete  their 
and  most  eventful  days  and  months  of  career."  That  crystal  brain  of  the 
human  life,  plant,  imperceptibly,  their  young  man,  surcharged  with  more  than 
accursed  stings  into  every  day  of  life  that  it  can  bear,  will  discharge  itself  abruptly 
is  to  follow.  If  young  animals  of  lower  and  remain  an  empty  shell.  But  the 
life,  that  are  to  be  bought  and  sold  and  crystal  brain,  always  crystal,  slowly 
made  gross  profit  upon,  were  to  be  sub-  charged  and  sedately  assimilating,  will 
jected  to  the  same  penalties,  there  would  retain  its  natural  lucidity  and  power 
be  such  discomiiture  in  the  selling  of  through  every  stage,  and  will  animate  to 
them  that  the  reform  of  the  manner  its  natural  termination  the  body  to  which 
would  soon  be  accepted  by  the  most  ig-  it  is  the  ministering  spirit, 
norant  salesman.  It  was  so  in  the  time  And  still  to  this  grand  evil  inflicted  on 
of  the  insane  trafhc  in  human  flesh  and  youth,  there  is  a  supplemental  evil  which 
blood.  The  child  of  the  choice  slave,  adds  physical  to  mental  scathing,  viz., 
intended  ultimately  for  the  market,  was  the  commission  of  corporeal  punishment 
often  better  nurtured  in  its  infancy  than  on  the  helpless  young,  before  they  know 
the  child  of  the  man  who  owned  it,  and  why  that  is  wrong  for  which  they  are 
became  a  better  specimen  of  humanity.  punished,  and  often  when  no  wise  man 
These  evils  inflicted  on  childhood  in  or  woman  could  detect  any  wrong  in  any 
its  first  estat«  are,  moreover,  followed  part  of  the  savage  performance  save  the 
later  on  by  other  evils  not  less  repre-  wrong  done  by  the  one  who  punishes, 
hensible  and  by  one  worse  than  all,  I  To  me,  as  a  physician,  nothing  is  more 
mean  the  evil  of  endeavoring,  during  the  tainted  with  iniquitous  injury  than  that 
time  when  all  the  nen-ous  force  the  corporeal  punishment  of  children  which 
growing  frame  demands  is  barely  suffi-  proceeds  to  teach  what  is  believed  to  be 
dent  to  sustain  the  natural  wants  of  wrong  by  the  instant  infliction  of  physi- 
nutrition,  to  tax  that  growing  ftame  cal  pain.  To  the  punished  and  the  pun- 
beyond  the  powers  that  belong  to  matur-  isher  alike  the  system  is  as  mischievous 
ity,  with  competitive  mental  and  physical  as  it  is  barbarous.  On  the  punished  it 
labors.  Both  good  in  their  way  in  brands  hate,  or  servility,  or  palpitating 
moderate  form,  both  necessary  for  health  fear.  On  the  punisher  it  brands  cow- 
in  moderate  form,  mental  and  physical  ard,  tyrant,  hasty  adjudicator  of  rights 
labors  are,  in  these  days,  made  the  bane  and  wrongs  ;  while  it  so  perverts  the 
of  the  nation.  The  false  and  useless  judgment  that  he  who  would  scorn  him- 
efiorts  which  crumple  up  the  animal  and  self  if  he  struck  a  woman,  will  think  the 
spiritual  natures,  making  distaste  for  all  act  right  if  a  child  be  the  object  of  bis 
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infliction.  In  another  centuiy  it  will  versal  accident  or  fortuitous  occurrence, 
sound  as  the  tones  of  inquisitoiial  suffer-  it  were  hopeless  to  try  to  meet  it.  For 
ing  sound  to  this,  that  in  our  public  my  part,  lam  beset  with  no  such  doubts 
schools,  not  masters  merely,  but  master-  or  fears.  If  I  begin  to  think  of  design, 
ful  boys,  should  be  trained,  during  the  the  design  I  think  of  is  poor  mine  ;  t 
seed-time  of  health,  to  tund,  to  strike  am  designing  for  the  designer,  and  must 
with  ashen  rods,  their  younger,  feebler  come  to  grief.  If  I  think  of  no  design, 
fellows  for  faults  or  failings,  or  it  may  I  am  merely  building  up  something  from 
indeed  be  for  virtues,  which  they  them-  the  roinds  of  those  who  conjure  up  de- 
selves  are  not  old  enough  to  comprehend,  sign  from  their  own  designing.  I  there- 
nor  wise  enough  to  rectify,  did  they  so  fore  am  content  to  feel  assured  that  while 
much  as  comprehend.  there  is  design  in  regard  to  this  mortal 

Acquired  Perils. — The  perils  acquired  life  of  man,  it  is  out  of  the  range  of  my 
by  the  young  themselves,  acquired  as  inadequate  comprehension.  1  bow  my 
arulefroraimitationof  the  habits  of  their  head  and  say  I  do  not  know.  And  yet 
seniors,  form  a  last  part  of  the  dangers  there  are  lines  of  thought  resting  on 
incident  to  this  seed-time.  In  boys,  late  knowledge  of  natural  facts  in  which  the 
hours,  smoking,  resort  to  the  use  of  stim-  directions  of  the  design  of  life  are  trace- 
ulants,  indulgence  in  games  of  chance,  able  ;  these  are  laid,  first,  in  the  obser- 
and  self -inflict  ion  of  early  worry,  are  vation  of  constantly  recurring  phenom- 
special  acts  ruinous  to  the  foundation  of  ena  bearing  on  this  subject ;  secondly, 
a  long  and  healthy  life.  In  girls,  the  in  the  observation  of  those  phenomena 
passion  for  unhealthy  systems  of  cloth-  of  sentiment  or  undemonstrated  opinion 
ing  ;  for  compression  of  the  too  yielding  which  also  bear  upon  the  subject. 
chest  in  tight  unyielding  band  and  cor-  Touching,  then,  the  actual  recurring 
set ;  the  carelessness  about  clothing  in  phenomena,  we  may,  I  think,  discover 
cold  weather:  the  desire  to  appear  in  late  from  them  most  distinctly  that  the  ten- 
evening  assembly  ;  the  recklessness  about  dency  of  human  life  is  always  toward  a 
food  and  regularity  of  meals  ;  the  neglect  more  perfect  condition  ;  that  the  natural 
of  exercise,  and  the  too  frequent  fond-  tendency  is  toward  a  more  perfected 
ness  of  affectation  in  regard  to  good  life,  and  that  when  man  himself  does 
common-sense  rules  of  manner  and  life,  not,  in  ignorance  or  intention,  do  what 
are,  in  their  way,  as  mischievous  as  the  is  injurious  to  himself,  natural  taw 
errors  committed  by  the  juvenile  male  does  not.  Nature  follows  truly  its 
community,  and  in  some  respects  lead  own  course,  and  gives  us  no  help 
more  immediately  to  serious  conse-  against  ourselves ;  but  the  moment 
quences.  we  see  the  right  way  she  is  with  us  in 

We  will  not,  however,  dwell  longer  on  our  efforts,  and  with  giant  power  helps 

this  theme,  for  the  faults  that  might  be  us  on.     We  are  not  to  natural  law    as 

included  in  it,  were  it  extended  to  its  so  much  inanimate  matter ;   we    stand 

full  length,  would,  after  all,  be  found  to  above  natural  law  ai  we  stand  above  the 

be  but    the    reflected    faults    of  older  brutes.     As  our  divine  Plato  expresses 

humanity  ;  faults   irreparable  until  that  it,  "  We  arc  plants,  not  of  earth,  but  of 

older  humanity  shows  the  way  to  those  heaven  ;    and    from   the    same    source 

improvements  in  this  direction,  and  in  whence  the  soul  first  arose,  a  divine  na- 

other  directions  to  which  it  is  now  ne-  ture,   raising  aloft  our  head  and  root, 

cessary  to  invite  your  attention.  directs  our  whole  corporeal  frame." 

Toward  this   same    view    our  senti- 

I  can  imagine  easily  enough  that  some  ments  converge.    We  compare  all  that  is 

who  are  listening  to  the  multiplied  evils  desirable  to  all  that  is  healthy,  and  the 

incident  to  the  seed-time  will  shrink  in  summum  bonum  of  our  wishes  is  the  sum 

despair  from  all  hope  of    amendment,  mum  bonum  of  health.     We  cling  to  the 

The  sense  of  necessity  of  youthful  death  idea  of  a  persistent   life    even   beyond 

will  seem  for  a  moment  to    excuse  the  death  :  alife  encrowned  with  such  health 

sense  of  shame.       I  hear  one,  sighing,  that  to  be  sick  and  to  die  is  impossible, 

say  :  if  this  be  by  design,  it  is  vain  to  We  cling  to  the  idea  of  such  a  life  in 

meet  it.     I  hear  another  say  :  if  this  be  unmeasured  happiness  ;  a  life  devoid  of 

by  no  design,  but  by,  as  it  were,  an  uni-  pain   and  sorrow,   a  perfected  health. 
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We  cling  to  the  idert  of  such  a  life  in  comparative  slowness  and   circumspec- 

realms  of  perpetual  beauty  :  a  life  of  the  tion  with   which  their  successive  races 

beautiful  of  beauties,  health  in  its  com-  were  brought  upon    the    scene    of    the 

pleted  form  and  character,  world.       Those     uncivilized      Russian- 

Thus,    in    this    instance,  reason  and  Greeks,  reckless  as  to  birth — not  much 

sentiment  are  one,  the  surest  proof  of  more  reckless  than  some  English  towns 

truth.  have  been  in  our  time — lost  iheir  health, 

On  the  sentiment  involved  in  the  pro-  their  happiness,  their  life,  by  their  mad 

position  I  need  not  dwell  :  it  thrills  in  growth  of  life.     VVith   them  death  was 

every    breast.     On    the    reason    I    am  the  shadow  of  birth  ;  and  they  had  no 

bound  to  dwell,  and  if  it  be  but  in   one  shame.     In  our  present  day,  in  our  best 

instance,  I  should  give  proof  of  it,     I  communities,  though  the  reason  for  the 

will  give  one  :  a  contrast  of  good  and  shame  is  less  than  it  was,  yet  still  it  was 

evil,  of  health  and  disease  under  human  double,  in  the  seed-time  of  health,  what 

direction,  and,  I  may  say,  under  human  it  ought  to  be  or  what  it  need  to  be. 

control.  That  the  reason  for  it  diminishes  is  proof 

There  were,  some  years  ago,  two  com-  enough    that     it  may  diminish    more; 

munities  existing  at  one  time,  and  noted  nay,  may  become  refined  to  the  delicacy 

by  an  able  observer.     One  community  of  susceptibility  of  those  who  dared  not 

was  at  Montreux,  a  parish  in  the  canton'  let  the  sun  behold  their  young  dead. 

of  the  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  a  parish  of  How  toward  this  perfection  shall  we 

two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-  wend  our  course  ? 

three  souls.    The  pastor,  M.  Bridel,  kept  We  have  seen  that  in  the  seed-time  of 

a  life-history  of  his  charge,  and  duriog  youth  there  are  four  influences  at  work, 

a  long  series  of  years  recorded  births  at  sustaining    the    perils    that   bring    the 

the  rate  of  one  in  forty-flve,  and  deaths  cause  of  shame.     It  is  by  carefully  and 

one  in  sixty-four  annually,  a  death  rate  eamestlycorrectingthese  that  our  course 

of   15.62  in  the   thousand.     The  other  shall  be  toward  success  and  honorable 

community  was  a  Russo-Greek,  existing  vitality. 

at  the  same  period  of  time.    In  this  com-  To  those  inherited  perils  of  which  I 

munity  the  births  were  one  in  seventeen,  have  spoken  our  minds  must   first   be 

the  deaths  one  in  twenty-hve,  or  at  the  turned.     Say  you,  the  task  of  reducing 

rate  of  forty  in  the  thousand.     In  the  them  is  difficult,    delicate  ?      It   is  all 

Swiss  parish  one  sixty-fpurth   died  per  that.     But  it  is   not  insurmountable  in 

year  ;  in  the  Russian,  one  twenty-fifth,  a  world  that  has   commenced   to  throw 

or  more  than  twice  as  many.     In  Mon-  oS  its  animal  impulses,  and  to  reason, 

treux  four-fifths  of  those  bom  reached  and    to    believe    that    ' '  from    the  same 

twenty  years  ;  in  the  Russian  class,  six  source  whence   the    soul  first  arose,    a 

hundred  and  six  out  of  one  thousand  divine  nature,  raising  aloft  our  head  and 

perished  ere  they  had  attained  their  fif-  root,  directs  our  whole  corporeal  fame." 

teenth  year,  the  nuptial  garments  of  the  I  know,  and  it  is  hopefullest  knowl- 

mothers  becoming,  as  it  was  said,  the  edge,  that  I  shall  be  listened  to  by  thou- 

shrouds  of  the  first-born.      In  the  Swiss  sands  with  attention   and   respect  when 

community  the  march  of  life,  seemingly  1  urge  that  in   regard  to  their  inherited 

slow,  was  toward  health  and  an  improv-  perils,  wise  men  and  wise  women   wilt 

ing  life  ;  in  the  Russian  the  march  of  soon   begin   to   think,  even   in  relation 

lite,  seemingly  so  fruitful,  if  it  had  been  to  the  marriage  tie,  before  they  of  a  cer- 

calculated  by  the  birth-rate  alone,  was  tainty  inflict  those  perils  on  the  world, 

the  most  fatal  in  Europe,  And  with  this  hesitation  such  good  will 

I  would  not,  for  my  pan,  set  up  this  come  as  I  dare  not  express.  Let  it  be 
Swiss  parish  as  perfect — far  from  it :  it  known  that  there  are  certain  marriages 
was  but  half  perfect.  Still,  the  contrast  which  must  lead  to  intermarriages  of 
is  before  us.  Why  did  it  exist  ?  The  disease  of  body  or  mind ;  let  it  be 
answer  was  clear.  The  Swiss  success  known  that  results  of  combinations  of 
was  due  to  simple  forethought  and  the  this  kind  are  as  inevitable  towaid  prema- 
virlue  of  continence.  Those  civilized  ture  death  ;  let  it  be  known  that  re- 
peasants  of  the  Vaud  conserved  their  suits  of  combinations  of  this  kind  are  as 
health,  their  happiness,  their  life,  by  the  inevitable  toward  sickness    apd  death 
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as  combinations  of  health  are  inevit- 
able toward  health  and  long  life,  and 
we  cannot  but  feci  sure  that  no  per- 
versity of  folly  can  long  continue  to 
produce  through  birth  the  most  fatal 
types  of  all  the  fatalities.  Let  hereditary 
health  be  once  Kcognized  as  an  element 
of  the  marriage  contract,  and  the  health 
and  life  of  the  nation  will  receive  a  lease 
that  shall  double  the  value  of  one  and 
the  duration  of  the  other.  I  speak  on 
this  point  not  from  simple  enthusiastic 
hope,  but  happily  from  knowledge  singu- 
larly cheering.  A  short  chapter  of  mine 
in  '*  Diseases  of  Modern  Life,"  entitled 
"  The  Intermarriage  of  Disease,"  has 
itself  in  the  last  six  years  been  the  means 
of  checking  many  of  what  would  have 
been  most  deplorable  instances  of  these 
JD  term  a  Triages. 

While  this  reform  lingers  we  have 
some  direct  means  in  our  hands  for  les- 
sening the  extent  of  even  propagated 
perils.  The  tendency  of  hereditary 
perils  is  toward  removal  when  the  influ- 
ences which  support  them  and  nurture 
them  are  removed.  By  beginning  eatly 
in  life  to  place  those  who  are  born  to 
peril  in  conditions  for  good  life,  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  can  be  practi- 
cally done  for  them  in  their  bad  if  not  in 
their  worst  estate.  Take  as  an  example 
of  this  reforming  service  the  Anerley 
Schools,  where  waifs  and  Strays  of 
society,  born  to  all  kinds  of  physical 
perils,  are  tended  and  trained  in  mental 
and  physical  arts.  It  is  like  a  regenera- 
tion. The  bloodless,  the  scrofulous,  the 
rachitic,  the  rheumatic,  predisposed  by 
birth  to  these  afflictions,  burst  out  into 
such  active  life  that  the  diatheses  seem 
in  abeyance.  Nature,  always  pursuing 
her  unchanging  course,  would  go  with  a 
bad  system,  no  doubt,  aad  cure  the  world 
of  those  affected  by  sweeping  them  from 
it,  if  they  were  left  to  their  fate.  Hap- 
pily she  goes  also  with  those  who  work  to 
save,  and,  aiding  them,  cures  the  world 
by  restoring  to  it  its  life  and  re-endow- 
ing it  with  health. 

In  this  cause  and  course  the  school- 
master becomes  the  physician,  and  the 
more  we  have  of  this  branch  of  the 
healing  faculty  the  better  for  us  all. 

In  the  removal  of  the  diseases  by 
Inheritance  there  ate,  then,  two  modes 
of  treatment,  the  preventive  and  cura- 
tive :  preventive  in  wisdom  of  selection 
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of  parentage  ;  curative  in  training  those 
whom  no  prevention  has  blessed,  into 
the  choices  conditions  for  health  in  the 
seed-time  of  health. 

There  is  yet  another  removable  cause 
of  these  perils  which  I  dare  not,  though 
I  touch  it  with  lightest  finger,  omit.  It 
is  indicated  on  the  chart  of  sin  and 
shame  in  dark,  black,  pall-like  blot. 
It  is  the  physical  crime  which  men  and 
women  commit  when  in  the  days  of 
responsible  life  they  acquire  to  them- 
selves by  intemperance  and  other  terrible 
indulgences  those  inheritances  of  crime 
which  pass  to  their  children  and  proclaim 
their  shame  through  them.  If  we  could 
take  the  world,  drowsy  in  ignorant  lusts, 
and  shake  it  into  knowledge  here,  what 
crime  and  shame  were  saved  in  one  gen- 
eration, none  can  tell.  I  know  the  mass 
to  be  reformed  is  huge  as  the  mightiest 
mountain,  dense  as  lead.  But  faith  and 
knowledge  in  steady  action  are  all-potent 
even  for  overcoming  of  this  present  over- 
whelming difficulty. 

The  accidental  perils  which  beset  the 
young  in  the  seed-iimc  of  health,  and 
which  we  accept  as  evils  which  sanitari- 
ans are  bound  specially  to  combat ;  those 
serious  perils  which  spring  from  the  ex- 
posure of  the  body  to  the  poisonous  par- 
ticles which  produce  diseases  by  conta- 
gion or  infection,  come  next  before  us  for 
removal.  We  call  these  perils  contagious 
diseases  ;  we  call  them  plagues  or  pesti- 
lences ;  and  in  respect  to  them  we  have 
learned  much  that  is  accurate,  and,  I 
fear,  much  that  is  inaccurate.  Wh^t  is 
accurate  is,  however,  the  moat  important. 
We  know  the  number  of  these  diseases  ; 
we  know  that  their  number  is  limited, 
that  it  is  confined  to  thirty  at  the  most, 
and  practically  to  little  over  half  thirty. 
We  know  that  the  members  of  this  class 
of  diseases  have  different  periods  of  in- 
cubation, that  is  to  say,  of  period  inter- 
vening between  the  reception  of  the 
poison  and  the  development  of  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  the  poison.  We  know 
that  the  symptoms  ofithe  diseases,  once 
developed,  run  aregular  course.  We  know 
that  some  persons  are  more  susceptible 
to  them  than  others.  We  know  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  one  attack  of  suffer- 
ing from  many  of  the  diseases  is  a  cause 
of  exemption  fropi  a  future  attack.  We 
know  that  the"  diseases  assume  an  epi- 
demic or  spreading  character,  and  that 
,l,.eJD.L.OO«^IC 
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each  of  them  has  its  season  in  which  its  to  improve  ;  one  improvement  of  a  sani- 

spread  is  so  remarkable  that  its  general  tary  kind  followed  upon  another  improve- 

coursemay  be  charted  or  outlined  as  con-  ment ;  the  results  be^an  to  arrest  atten- 

nected  wiih  the  time  of  weeks  or  months  tion,  and  the  good  that  was  being  done 

or  years.     And  if,  regarding  the  nature  increased  and  increased  with  every  year, 

of  the  poisons  which  produce  the  dis-  And  now,  what  think    you    is    the    tri- 

eases  we  knew  least  and  are  most  divided,  umph  ?    The  triumphant   result  is  that 

we    have,    at    all    events,  this  precious  in  the  jails,  the  foci  once  of  disease    of 

knowledge,  that  the  poisons  themselves  the  spreading  kind  and  of  worst  types, 

are  removable  and  destructible,   so  that  spreading    diseases    cannot    practically 

they   tie   within   the   range    of    human  exist  at  all.     We  might  lay  roses  before 

control-  my  Lord  to-day  instead  of  rue,   or  lay 

What  is  more,   we  have  the  clearest  therueon  the  dock  instead  of  the  bench, 

demonstration  that  while  the  poisons    of  for  the  prisoner,  in  matter  of  risk  from 

these    diseases   can    be   generated,   cul-  contagion,    is    actually     safer    than   his 

tivated,  and  disseminated,  when  the  con-  judge. 

ditions  for  such  generation,  cultivation,  I  cannot  overstate  this  lesson.  If  the 
and  dissemination  are  present,  they  can  homes  of  those  who  live  in  the  seed-time 
also  beprevented  to  such  an  extent  that  of  health  ;  if  the  nursery,  the  school- 
places  which  were  their  favored  homes  room,  the  school  dormitory,  the  play- 
can  be  made  the  places  in  which  they  ground,  were  only  kept  in  the  same 
cannot  live.  state  of  physical  purity  as   the  model 

When  you  enter  a  court  of  justice,   to  prison,    the  perils  from  the  accidental 

this  day  in  some  old  countr}'  assize  town,  diseases  caused  by  infectious  particles 
you  see  lying  before  ray  Lord  Judge  a'  of  diseases  were  soon  removed,  and  the 

bunch  of  rue.     My  Lord   himself  may  immortelles  we  see  on  the  little  graves  so 

not  know  what  that  bunch  of  rue  means,  thickly  laid  in  cemetery  and  churchyard 

and  the  man  who  cuts  it  and  lays  it  out  were  as  little  called  for  as  the  rue  on  my 

will  give  you,  if  you  ask  him,  the  Strang-  Lord's  dais. 

est  version  of  the  ceremony.     Some  will  To  you  who  are  interested  in  the  events 

lue  th«  day  when  my  Lord  Judge  comes  that  occur  in  the  seed-time  of  health  I 

down,  to  try.     That  is  true,  many  will  press  this  lesson.   I  press  it  because  of  the 

me  the   day  ;  but   the  meaning  is  not  truth  it  conveys,  the  plain,  the  practical 

there.     That   bunch   of   me   was  once,  truth,  that  the  simplest  means  are  all  that 

not  very  long  ago,  the  supposed  ami-  arc  demanded  for  the  removal  of   the 

septic  or  purifier  which  interposed  be-  most  fatal   of  human   foes.      Vou   are 

tween  my  Lord  Judge's  nose  and  the  masters  and  mistresses  yourselves  of  the 

fever-stricken  prisoners  at  the  bar  before  position.     Those  shame-faced  mourners, 

him.     Once,  not  ver^  long  ago,  the  jails  who  would  not  let  the  sun  see  their  faults 

from  whence  those  pnsoDcrg  were  brought  and  sorrows,  were  not  so  much  masters 

were  the  centres  of  the  great  pestilent  of  the  position,  perchance,  as  you  are  ; 

disease,  typhus.     The   men,  stived   up  had  not  the  dearly-bought  experience 

Id  those  horrid  dens,  fed  with  air  charged  that  has  been  incurred  for  you.     Shall 

with  their  own  emanations,  and  fed  with  you  be  less  shamed  than  they  when  death 

food  on  which  they  starved,  generated  from  accidental  causes  which  you  could 

tbe  contagion    of  disease.     They  were  so  largely   control  comes  to  your  door 

the  cobras  of  society,  secreting  a  poison  or  enters  yourdomicilc  ?     Again  I  press 

worse  than  the  cobra's,  a  poison  vola-  this  lesson,  and  there  is  need  of  it  again, 

tile,  subtle,  deadly,  that  would  diffuse  for  yet  another  reason.     Science,  in  the 

into  the  air,  and  not  spare  my  Lord  him-  main  most  useful,  but  sometimes  proud, 

self  if  he  came  within  the  sphere  of  its  wild,  and  erratic,  is  lately  proposing  a 

influence.     The  jails  then  were  the  foci  desperate  device  founded  on  an   hypo- 

of  fever.     But    a    change    took    place,  thesis  clever  and  specious,  but  not  yet 

Howard,  who  was  as  good  a  sanitarian  gilded  with  wisdom  or  proof.for  the  pre- 

as  he  was  a  philanthropist,  and  whose  vention  of  these  infectious  perils.     She 

rules  for  the  construction  of  sick  bospi-  proposes  to  prevent  one  peril  by  setting 

tals  remain  model  mlesto'tUis  hour,  pro-  up  another.     She  would  inoculate  new 

claimed  his  mission.     The  jails  b^^n  diseases  into  our  old  stock  in  the  anticL- 
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pation  that  thereby  the  new  diseases  will  human    nature    and     common    human 

put  out  the  old.     This  may  be  called  sense.     That  every  mother  should  nurse 

homceopathy  on  the  grand  scale ;  and  if  it  her  own  child  ;  that  in  the  early  dsys  of 

goes  on  we  may  soon  see  the  ranks  of  life,  before  the  consciousness  is  naturally 

sanitarians  divided  into  two  ranks,   as  developed,  the  blessed  sleep  of  infancy 

we  see  in  medicine  the  regular  and  the  should  be  allowed  its  natural   course ; 

homoepathic  practitioners.     I  pray  you  that  the  senses  should  not  be  oppressed 

be  not  led  away  by  this  new  conceit  of  until  they  are  duly  developed  ;  that  the 

prevention.   In  in^nitesimals,  the  homoe-  quickly  breathing  lungs  should  be  fed 

opathic    principle     may    be    harmless  with  fresh  air  ;  that  the  yet  feeble  diges- 

enough,  and  on  the  <;>Id  adage,  tive  oi^ans  should  be  supplied  with  sim- 

Our  doctor  is  a  man  of  ikill  ;  plc  food  ;  that  the  growing  body  should 

If  he  does  you  no  harm,  he  will  do  you  no  ilW-  be  clothed  in  warm  and  loose  garments  ; 

it  may  sometimes  seem  to  compare  favor- 


these,  surely,  are  practices  the  simplest 
people  can   carry  out,  practices   easier 


ably  with  heroic  methods  of  cure.     But  {ha„  most  which  now  prevail.     Again, 

homceopathy  on  th,s  grand  scale-this  ^^^^  g^nileness  should  be   the  la*  of 

manufacture  of  spic-and-span  new  dis-  t,„tmcnt  to  the  young,    and    that  the 

eases    m  our    human    bovme,    equine.  ^^-^^  ^^„,^j  ^e  taught  to  know  before 

andcanme   perhaps  feline  spec.es-.s  too  ^^^  ^^^    j^          ^^^  to  suffer,  that  surely 

much  to  bear    he  thought  of   when  we  (^  ^      J^^^^^  ^^-^^^  ^,  ^^„  '          ^^^     ^ 

know  that  perfect  parity  of  life  is  all-  K^^    ^j,;^^    ^^^j^    ^^^    ,^^^^^    ^^ 

sufficiem  to  remove  what  exists   without  ^^^^^^^  -^  ^^j^^  ^^  l^^^^^^  ,j,^^ 

mvok.ng  what  now  is  not.      I    doubt,  ^^j^i^  „^^      ^^^j,      q^^^                j^at 

indeed,   whether  .t  were  not  better  to  ,he  growing  bodies  of  our  youth  of  both 

continue  m  oar  present  imperfect  state  ^^^el  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 

than  venture  to  make  new  additions  of  fuH  force  of  the  growing  power  allotted  to 

prophylac  ic    maladies  ;     and    content.  ^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^  powlr  should  be  per- 

with  Hamlet  s  sage  advice.  ^g^^  ^^  p,^y  j^^  p^^t  ^^^  ,heir  nulritton, 

Rather  bear  the  ills  we  have,  ,30  that  the  body  may  be  endowed  with 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.  jj,  ju,]  maturity  ;  that,  surely,  is  a  prac- 

Ky    a    few  rules,   in    short,   which  all  ticeof  letting  nature  have  her  free  course 

prudent  and  wise  people  may  carry  out  — in  other  words,  of  letting  well  alone 

in  their  own  homes,  the  accidental  perils  — which  alt  can  follow  much  more  easily 

of  the  seed-time  may  be  kept  from  the  than  most  practices  that   now    prevail, 

homestead  as  easily  as  from  the  prison-  Lastly,  that  the  growing  mind  should  be 

house.    Let  every  man  and  wife  be  their  permitted  its  free  and  natural  course  to 

own  sanitarians  and  make  their  house  a  grow   and  grow   throughout   Che  whole 

centre  ot  sanitation.  Let  in  the  sun  ;  keep  term  of  its  earthly  life,  and  not  be  killed 

out  the  damp  ;  separate  the  house  from  in  its  early  career  by  the  insane  pressure 

theearth  beneath;  connect  the  house  with  of  labors  it  is  utterly  unable  to  bear,  or 

the  air  above  ;  once,  nay  twice,  a  year  to  apply  if  it  could   bear  them  ;  that, 

hold  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  allow  no  surely,  is  a  practice  simplest  of  all,  most 

leaven  of  disease  to  remain  in  any  cor-  natural  of  all,  and  most  certain  for  the 

ner  or  crevice  ;  let  the  house    cleanse  promotion  of  intellectual  and  social  ad- 

itself  of  all  impurities  as  they  are  pro-  vancement, 
duced ;    eat   no  unclean   thing ;    come 

back  to  the  hrst-fruits  of  the  earth  for  The  fourth  series  of  perils  incident  to 

food  ;  drink  no  impure  drink  ;  wear  no  the  seed-time  of  health — those  which  I 

impure  clothing  ;  do  no  impure  act ;  and  have  designated  the  induced,  are,  like  the 

all  the  good  that  science    can    render  last,  entirely  under   human  command, 

you  is  at  your  absolute  command.  For  them  10  he  removed,    however,    a 
reform  beginning  with  those  who  have 

The  perils  incident  to  the  seed-time  of  passed  the  seed-time  is  the  absolute  ne- 

health  which  I  have  called  (ff/?('i:W.  come  cessity.     These  perils  must  cease,  and 

before  us  as  altogether  removable.     To  can  only  cease,    by   the  process  of  the 

remove  them  skill  even  is  not  demand-  younger  learning  what  is  right  from  the 

ed ;  nothing  is  demanded  but  common  examples  of  older  and  the  wiser  crea- 
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tions  of  humanity.  White  middle-aged  nestiy,  ask  those  who  rule  and  govern  us 
and  old  men  and  women  indulge  in  low  to  look  at  this  period  o(  life  as  it  is  ;  to 
and  injurious  luxuries  and  pleasures,  make  it  their  test  object  of  good  or  bad 
which  inevitably  shorten  and  embitter  government ;  to  assure  themselves  that 
existence  ;  while  these  revel  in  iniemper-  when  the  death  roll  of  this  period  of  life 
ance,  and  break  every  sanitary  law  in  the  reports  itself  filling,  filied,  the  govern- 
Decalogue  and  out  of  it,  it  cannot  be  ment  is  bad,  happiness  out  of  the  ques- 
expected  that  imitative  youth  will  do  tion  ;  peace,  order,  national  grealness 
Icfis  than  follow  in  theic  staggering  and  all  impossible  ;  that  when  the  death-roll 
bewildering  footsteps.  What  now  is'  of  this  period  is  emptying,  is  emptied, 
wanted  is  the  ideal  of  a  new  nobllily.  In  all  is  well;  that  life  then  promises  to 
the  wild-boar  days  of  human  existence,  run  its  completed  course,  and  peace,  con- 
in  days  when  men,  hardly  emancipated  cord,  and  prosperity  to  accompany  the 
from  lower  forms  of  life,  crept  out  of  health  that  is  ensured. 
Iheir  caves,  their  huts,  their  waited  But  to  you,  Brightonians,  I  address 
prisons,  to  see  their  nobler  species  go  myself  specially.  It  may  easily  be  your 
forth  to  exercise  those  rude  arts  of  fate,  if  you  will  it  so  to  be,  to  have  less 
fighting,  hunting,  revelling,  which  form-  cause  for  shame  than  even  those  shrink- 
ed the  whole  art  of  civilization,  there  ing  mourners  of  whom  I  drew  a  picture 
was  a  Dobitily  which  deserved  the  name,  in  my  opening  lines.  You,  planted  by 
(he  representative  of  necessity.  But  the  silversea,  havenow,  in  spite  of  your- 
now,  when  these  arls  have  degenerated  selves,  a  health  you  do  not  of  yourselves 
into  mere  childish  imitations,  mere  deserve.  You,  whose  coats  the  bteeee 
apedoms  of  the  great  past,  they  are  but  of  the  sea  brushes,  whose  homes  it  of  its 
injurious  pretensions  for  nobihty  of  soul  own  wild  will  cleanses,  you  are  made 
and  body.  Once  noble  according  to  the  for  the  work  of  tending  those  who  are 
spirit  of  their  day.they  are  in  this  day  living  in  the  seed-time  of  health.  That 
■  ignoble.  Gamblings  and  struggles  for  specifically,  in  so  far  as  your  resources^ 
money,  false  fame,  false  hopes,  false  permit,  is  your  great  mission.  Yom 
health,  they  kill  the  older,  cripple  the  have  called  us  sanitarians  here  to  speak 
younger,  pervert  all.  I  say  nothing  the  truth  that  is  in  us.  Let  our  meeting; 
but  what  is  good  of  physical  exer-  be  useful,  and  the  date  from  whence 
cise ;  I  would  that  every  school  were  a  yuu  move  until  the  shame  of  mortal, 
gymnasium  ;  I  would  that  every  man  events  the  sun  should  never  witness  be 
and  woman  could  ride  well,  walk  well,  felt  whenever  they  occur.  You  have 
and  skilfully  exercise  every  sense  and  before  you  opportunities  almost  without 
every  limb.  I  urge  only  that  this  ex-  parallel.  You  have  Naturtf  with  you 
ample  be  set,  that  all  exercises,  whether  in  all  her  freshness,  expanse,  and  beauty, 
of  body  or  mind,  be  carried  out  in  Learn  her  ways  from  herself.  Embar- 
purest  habitude  and  in  accordance  with  rassed  by  no  traditions  of  antiquarian 
the  enlightening  progress  of  the  age.  treasures,  you  can  pull  down  and  rebuild 
Approaching  now  the  close  of  my  dis-  as  freely  as  you  can  build  anew.  You 
course,  I  find  two  applications  of  thought  are  already  a  school-ground  of  schools  : 
with  which  briefly  to  trouble  you  ;  one  let  that  be  your  abiding  tradition,  and 
general,  the  other  local,  and  connected  make  your  town,  in  which  the  ideal  of 
with  this  passing  hour.  I  Have  tried  to  a  model  city  was  announced,  be  the 
bring  before  you  the  seed-time  of  health,  model  Hygeiopolis  itself,  the  Common- 
the  time  when  this  humanity  of  ours,  in  health  of  the  Commonwealth.  Then 
body,  mind,  and  spirit,  is  learning  either  your  sons,  proud  of  their  ancestry,  shall 
to  live  well  or  live  ill,  to  live  long  or  to  realize  even  here,  that  "  as  is  the  heav- 
lire  short,  according  to  its  life  in  the  enly,  such  are  they  also  that  are  heav 
seed-time.  I  have  shown  how  bad  is  the  enly;"  and  approaching  the  Infinite 
seed-time,  how  pressing  the  shame  of  it  Spirit,  from  whom  all  proceed  and  to 
and  how  shameless  nevertheless.  I  have  whom  all  return,  shall  declare,  not  in 
tried  to  show  what  are  the  elements  words  merely  but  in  very  deeds,  that 
of  refonn  which  in  that  seed-time  are  perfected  cosummation  of  sanitary  prin- 
required.  In  general  expression  of  ciple  :  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth  as 
thought  I  would,  respectfully  as  car-  it  is  in  Heaven." — Fraser'i  Magasine.^ 
N«w  teuu.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  j  34  1  -ed  u;  *^i  O  OQ I C 
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NOTE   ON   THE   CHARACTER  OF   MARY   QUEEN   OP   SCOTS, 
BV    ALGERNON    CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

Among    the  various   poinis  of  view  of  impeachment  or  suspicion.     But  two 

taken  in  time  past  and  present  by  stu-  things  were  never  imputed  to  her  by  the 

dents  of  a  subject  which    must  surely  most   reckless   ferocity  of  malice  or  of 

have  lost  its  interest  long  since  if  that  fear.     No  one  ever  dreamed  of  saying 

interest  were  less  than  inexhaustible,  I  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  fool, 

have  always  missed,  and  wondered  at  the  And  no  one  ever  dared  to  suggest  that 

general  oversight  which  appears  to  ig-  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  coward, 
nore  it,  one  which  would  most  naturally        That  there  are  fewer  moral  impossi- 

seem   to  present  itself  for  candid   and  bilities  than  would  readily  be  granted  by 

rational  consideration  by  either  party  to  the  professional  moralist,  those  students 

the  argument.     Every  shade  of  possible  of  human  character  who  are  not  profes- 

opinion  on  the  matter  has  found  in  its  sional  moralists  may  very  readily  admit, 

various  champions  every  possible  f(rada-  A  very  short  and  a  very  narrow  experi- 

tion  of  ability  in  debate.     And  the  uni-  cnce  will  suffice  to  preserve  a  man — or 

versal  result,  as  it  appears   to  an  out-  for  that  matter  a  boy — of  average  intel- 

sider — to  a  student  of  history  uncon-  ligence  from  any  sense  of  shocked  as- 

scious  alike  of  prejudice  and  of  prepos-  tonishment    when    his    expectation    is 

session — is  that  they  who  came  to  curse  confronted  by  "  fears  of  the  brave  and 

the  memory  of  Mary  Stuart  have  blessed  follies  of  the  wise,"  instances  of  mercy 

it  as  with  the  blessing  of  a  Balaam,  and  in  the  unmerciful  or  cruelty  in  the  hu- 

they  who  came  to  bless  it,  with  tribute  mane.     But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  utter- 

of  panegyric  or  with  testimony  in  de-  most  range  of  such  paradoxical  possi- 

fence,   have   inevitably   and    invariably  biliiies.     And  that  limit  is  reached  and 

cursed  it  altogether.     To  vindicate  her  crossed,  cleared  at  a  leap  and  left  far  out 

from  the  imputatiotis  of  her  vindicators  of  sight,  by  the  theorist  who  demands 

would  be  the  truest  service  that  could  our  assent  to  such  a  theorem  as  this  : 

now  be  done  by  the  most  loyal  devotion  That  a   woman  whose  intelligence  was 

to  her  name  and  fame,  below   the  average  level  of  imbecility. 

A  more  thorough,  more  earnest,  and  and  whose  courage  was  below  the  aver- 
on  the  whole  a  mote  able  apology  for  age  level  of  a  coward's,  should  have 
any  disputed  or  debatable  character  in  succeeded  throughout  the  whole  course 
all  the  range  of  history  it  would  indeed  of  a  singularly  restless  and  adventurous 
be  hard  to  find  than  th.it  which  has  been  career  in  imposing  herself  upon  the 
attempted  by  Mr.  Ilosack  in  his  two  judgment  of  every  man  and  every  wo- 
copious  and  laborious  volumes  on  man  with  whom  stie  ever  came  into  any 
"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Accu-  sort  or  kind  of  contact,  as  a  person  of 
sers."  Every  point  of  vantage  through-  the  most  brilliant  abilities  and  ihe  most 
out  the  intricacies  of  irreconcilable  evi-  dauntless  daring.  Credat  Catholicus  ; 
dence  is  clearly  seen,  is  swiftly  seized,  for  such  failh  must  surely  exceed  the 
is  manfully  defended.  And  the  ultimate  most  credulous  capacity  of  ancient  Jew 
outcome  of  all  is  the  presentation  of  a  or  modern  Geniile. 
figure  beside  which,  I  do  not  say  the  But  (his  is  not  all,  or  nearly  all.  Let 
Mary  Stuart  of  Mr.  Froude,  but  the  us  admit,  though  it  be  no  small  admis- 
Mary  Stuart  of  George  Buchanan,  is  an  sion,  (hat  Mary  Stuart,  who  certainly 
-acceptable  and  respectable  type  of  royal  managed  to  pass  herself  off  upon  every 
womanhood — a  pardonable  if  notadmir-  one  who  came  near  her  under  any  cir- 
able  example  of  human  character.  Many  cumstances  as  the  brightest  and  the 
bitter  and  terrible  things  were  said  of  bravest  creature  of  her  kind  in  any 
that  woman  in  her  lifetime  by  many  rank  ur  any  country  of  the  world,  was 
fierce  and  unscrupulous  enemies  of  her  dastard  enough  to  be  cowed  into  a  mar- 
person  or  her  creed  :  many  grave  and  riage  which  she  was  idiot  enough  to  im- 
crushing  charges  were  alleged  against  agine  could  be  less  (han  irretrievable 
her  on  plausible  or  improbable  grounds  ruin  to  her  last  chance  or  honor  of  pros- 
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perity.  The  violence  of  BoChwell  and  of  St.  Bartholomew,  exhilarated  b^  such 
the  perfidy  of  her  council  imposed  for-  diversions  as  the  jocose  examination  of 
sooth  this  miserable  necessity  on  the  naked  and  newly-murdered  corpses  with 
credulous  though  reluctant  victim  of  an  eye  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  curiosity 
brute  force  on  the  one  hand  and  trea-  which  the  secular  pen  of  a  modern  his- 
sonable  fraud  on  the  other.  Persuaded  torian  must  decline  to  explain  with  the 
by  the  request  and  convinced  by  the  frankness  of  a  clerical  contemporary, 
reasoning  of  those  about  her,  Lucrelia  The  cloistral  precinct  which  sheltered 
felt  it  nothing  less  than  a  duty  to  accept  her  girlhood  from  such  knowledge  of 
the  hand  of  Tarquin  yet  reeking  from  evil  as  might  in  after  days  have  been  of 
the  blood  of  Collatinus.  The  situation  some  protection  to  her  guileless  levity 
is  worthy  of  one  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  in-  was  the  circuit  of  a  co^it  whose  pur- 
comparable  ballads  or  burlesques ;  and  suits  and  recreations  were  divided  be- 
her  contemporaries,  Catholic  or  Frotes-  tween  the  alcoves  of  Sodom  and  the 
tani,  friend  or  foe,  rival  or  ally,  may  be  playground  of  Aceldama.  What  were 
forgiven  if  they  failed  at  once  to. grasp  the  vices  of  the  society  described  by 
and  realize  it  as  a  sufficiently  plausible  Brantdme  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  it 
solution  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties  not  would  be  repulsive,  to  suggest  by  so 
otherwise  as  rationally  explicable.  Yet  much  as  a  hint :  but  its  virtues  were 
possibly  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  homicide  and  adultery.  Knox  or  Asch- 
an  exceptionally  stupid  girl,  reared  from  am  would  have  given  plainer  and  justcr 
her  babyhood  in  an  atmosphere  of  artifi-  expression,  in  shorter  terms  of  speech 
cially  exceptional  innocence,  might  play  more  purely  English,  to  the  fact  that  no 
at  once  the  active  and  the  passive  part  man  was  honored  who  could  not  show 
assigned  to  Mary,  before  and  after  the  blood  on  his  hands,  no  woman  admired 
execution  of  the  plot  against  her  hus-  who  could  not  boast  as  loudly  of  the 
band's  life,  by  the  traducers  who  have  favors  she  had  granted  as  her  gallEinls  of 
undertaken  her  defence.  But  for  this  the  favors  they  had  received.  It  is  but 
improbability  to  be  possible  it  is  obvi-  a  slight  matter  to  add  that  the  girl  who 
ously  necessary  to  assume  in  this  piti-  was  reared  from  her  very  infancy  in  this 
able  puppet  an  extent  of  ignorance  to  be  atmosphere— in  the  atmosphere  of  a  pal- 
equalled  only,  and  scarcely,  by  the  depth  ace  which  it  would  be  flattery  to  call  a 
and  density  of  her  dulness.  A  woman  brothel  or  a  slaughter-house  —  had  for 
utterly  wanting  in  tact,  intuition,  per-  hermother  a  woman  of  the  blood-stained 
ception  of  character  or  grasp  of  circum-  house  of  Guise,  and  for  her  father  the 
stance — a  woman  abnormally  devoid  of  gaberlunzie-man  or  joily  beggar  of  num- 
such  native  instinct  and  such  acquired  berless  and  nameless  traditional  adveo- 
insight  as  would  suffice  to  preserve  all  tures  in  promiscuous  erotic  intrigue, 
but  the  dullest  of  natures  from  ludicrous  The  question  of  family  is  of  course  ver^ 
indiscretion  and  perilous  indelicacy —  far  from  conclusive,  though  certainly  it 
might  perhaps  for  lack  of  experience  be  may  help  "  to  thicken  other  proofs  that 
betrayed  into  such  a  succession  of  mis-  do  demonstrate  thinly."  The  calendar 
haps  as  the  training  of  an  ideally  rigid  of  saints  includes  a  Borgia  ;  or,  to  put  it 
convent  might  have  left  it  dif&ciilt  or  perhaps  more  forcibly,  the  house  of 
impossible  for  her  fatuous  innocence  to  Borgia  contains  a  saint.  And  some 
foresee.  But  of  the  convent  in  which  writers — Landor  among  them,  who  had 
Mary  Stuart  had  passed  her  novitiate  little  love  for  the  brood — have  averred 
the  Lady  Superior  was  Queen  Ckth-  that  the  Bonaparte  family  did  once  pro- 
erine  de  Medici.  The  virgins  who  duce  an  honest  man  and  equitable  ruler 
shared  the  vigils  of  her  maidenhood  — Louis  King  of  Holland,  whose  only 
or  brightened  the  celebration  of  her  son  gave  his  life  in  vain  for  Italy.  It 
nuptials  were  such  as  composed  the  would  certainly  have  been  no  greater 
Queen-Mother's  famous  "flying  squa-  miracle  than  these,  no  more  startling  ex- 
dron"  of  high-bom  harlots,  profes-  ception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the 
sionally  employed  in  the  task  of  making  daughter  of  James  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise 
the  worship  of  Venus  Pandemos  sub-  should  have  been  a  blameless  though  im- 
serve  the  purposes  of  Catholic  faith  or  becile  creature,  an  innocent  in  the  least 
polity,  and  occasionally,  as  on  the  Feast  flattering  sense  of  the  word,  whose  bloodi 
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W35  very  snow-broth  and  whose  btain  a  have  been  the  unscrupulous  traitor  and 
very  feather.  But  mere  innocence,  as  Elizabeth  the  malignant  rival  of  Maiian 
distinguished  from  the  absolute  idiocy  tradition.  Let  us  admit  tliat  the  truest 
which  even  her  warmest  admirers  would  solution  of  a  complicated  riddle  may  be 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  her,  will  hardly  that  most  ingenious  theory  advocated  by 
suffice  to  explain  her  course  of  conduct  Mr.  Hosack,  which  acldresses  to  Daro- 
in  the  most  critical  period  of  her  life,  A  ley  instead  of  Bothwell  the  roost  pas- 
woman  who  could  play  the  part  assigned  sionate  and  pathetic  of  the  Casket  Let- 
to  Mary  by  the  Whitakers,  StricUands,  ters,  and  cancels  as  incongruous  forge- 
Aytouns,  and  Hosacks  whose  laudations  ries  all  those  which  refuse  to  fit  into  this 
have  so  cruelly  Hbelled  her,  must  have  scheme  of  explanation.  Let  us  grant 
been  either  the  veriest  imbecile  whose  that  the  forgers  were  at  once  as  clumsy 
craven  folly  ever  betrayed  in  every  ac-  as  Cloten  and  as  ingenious  as  lago. 
tion  an  innate  and  irresponsible  impo-  The  fact  remains  no  less  obvious  and 
tence  of  mind,  or  at  least  and  at  best  a  obtrusive  than  before,  that  it  is  very 
good  girl  of  timid  temper  and  weak  in-  much  easier  to  blacken  the  fame  of 
tellect,  who  had  been  tenderly  sheltered  Mary's  confederate  enemies  than  to 
all  her  life  from  any  possible  knowledge  whitewash  the  reputation  of  Bothwelt's 
or  understanding  of  evil,  from  all  apprc-  royal  wife.  And  what  manner  of  while- 
hension  as  from  all  experience  of  wicked-  wash  is  that  which  substitutes  for  the 
ness  and  wrong.  Now  it  is  of  course  features  of  an  erring  but  heroic  woman 
just  barely  possible  that  a  gid  mi^ht  those  of  a  creature  not  above  but  be- 
come innocent  as  Shakespeare's  Marma  neath  the  human  possibility  of  error  or 
even  out  of  such  a  house  of  entertain-  of  sin  ? 

ment  as  that  kept  by  the  last  princes  of  But  if  we  reject  as  incredible  the  ideal 
the  race  of  Valols  :  but  it  is  absolutely  of  Prince  Labanoff's  loyal  and  single- 
and  glaringly  impossible  that  she  should  hearted  credolity,  does  it  follow  that  we 
come  forth  from  it  ignorant  of  evil,  must  accept  the  ideal  of  Mr.  Froude's 
And  it  is  not  a  jot  less  impossible  that  implacable  and  single-eyed  animosity  ? 
an  innocent  woman  who  was  not  animal-  Was  the  mistress  of  Bothwell,  the  mur- 
ly  idiotic  or  angelically  ignorant,  a  driv-  dcress  of  Darnley,  the  consptratress 
elling  craven  or  a  thing  enskied  and  against  the  throne  and  life  of  her  kins- 
sainted,  the  pitifullest  or  the  purest,  the  woman  and  hostess,  by  any  necessary 
most  thick-witted  or  the  most  unspotted  consequence  the  mere  panther  and  srr- 
of  her  kind,  could  have  borne  herself  as  pent  of  his  fascinating  and  magnificent 
did  Mary  after  the  murder  of  her  caitiff  study  ?  This  seems  to  me  no  more  cer- 
husband.  Let  us  assume,  though  it  is  tain  a  corollary  than  that  because  she 
no  small  assumption,  that  alt  her  ene-  went  to  the  scaffold  with  a  false  front 
roles  were  liars  and  forgers.  Let  us  im-  her  severed  head,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
agine  that  except  among  her  adherents  five,  must  have  been  that  "  of  a  grizzled, 
there  was  not  a  man  of  any  note  in  all  wrinkled  old  woman."  By  such  flashes 
Scotland  who  was  not  capable  of  treason  of  fiery  ostentations  partisanship  the 
as  infamous  as  that  of  the  English  con-  brilliant  and  fervent  advocate  of  the 
spiiaiurs  on  her  behalf  against  the  life  of  Tudors  shows  his  hand,  if  1  may  say  so 
Elizabeth  and  the  commonwealth  of  without  offence,  a  little  too  unconscious- 
iheir  country.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  ly  and  plainly.  And  his  ultimate  con- 
Buchanan,  for  example,  was  what  Mr.  elusion  that  "she  was  a  bad  woman, 
Hosack  has  called  him,  "the  prince  of  disguised  in  the  livery  of  a  martyr," 
literary  prostitutes  :"  a  rascal  cowardly  (vol.  12,  ch,  34)  seems  to  me  not  much 
enough  to  put  forth  in  print  a  foul  and  better  supported  by  the  sum  of  evidence 
formless  mass  of  undigested  falsehood  producible  on  either  side  than  the  coun- 
.and  rancorous  ribaldry,  and  venal  enough  ter  inference  of  his  most  pertinacious 
to  traffic  in  the  disgrace  of  his  dishonor-  antagonist  that  "  this  illustrious  victim 
able  name  for  a  purpose  as  infamous  as  of  sectarian  violence  and  barbarous 
his  act.  Let  us  concede  that  a  Mailland  statecraft  will  ever  occupy  the  most  pro- 
was  cur  enough  to  steal  that  name  as  a  minent  place  in  the  annals  of  her  sex" 
mask  for  the  impudent  malice  of  ingrati-  (Hosack,  vol.  i,  ch.  37),  There  are  an- 
tude.     Let  us  allow  that  Murray  may  nals  and  annals,  from  the  -Acta  Saato- 
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mm  to  the  Newgate  Calendar.  In  the  than  may  be  gathered  from  the  admis- 
former  of  these  records  Mr,  Hosack,  in  sions  of  her  sternest  judge  and  bitterest 
the  latter  Mr.  Froude,  would  inscribe —  enemy,  "Throughout  her  life,"  Mr. 
as  I  cannot  but  think,  with  equal  un-  Froude  allows,"  she  never  lacked  graii- 
reason — the  name  of  Mary  Stuart.  tude  to  those  who  had  been  true  to  her. 
"She  waa  a  bad  woman,"  says  the  — Never  did  any  human  creature  meet 
ardent  and  energetic  advocate  on  the  death  more  bravely."  Except  in  the 
devil's  side  in  this  matter,  because  "  she  dialect  of  the  pulpit,  she  is  not  a  bad 
was  leaving  the  world  with  a  lie  on  her  woman  of  whom  so  much  at  least  must 
lips,"  when  with  her  last  breath  she  be  said  and  cannot  be  denied.  Had  she 
protested  her  innocence  of  the  charge  on  been  bom  the  man  that  sh^  fain  would 
which  she  was  condemned  to  death,  have  been  born,  no  historian  surely 
But  the  God  of  her  worship,  the  God  would  have  refused  her  a  right  to  a  high 
in  whom  she  trusted,  the  God  on  whom  place  among  other  heroes  and  above 
she  had  been  taught  to  lean  for  support  other  kings.  All  Mr.  Froude's  vitupe- 
of  her  conscience,  would  no  more  have  rative  terms  cannot  impair  the  nobility 
been  offended  at  this  than  the  God  of  of  the  figure  he  presents  to  our  unap- 
Dahomey  is  offended  by  human  sacri-  proving  admiration  ;  all  Mr.  Hosack's 
fice.  Witness  all  the  leading  spirits  sympathetic  phrases  cannot  exalt  the 
among  his  servants,  in  that  age  if  in  no  povetly  of  the  spirit  he  exposes  for  our 
other,  from  pope  to  king  and  from  king  UDadrairing  compassion.  For  however 
to  cutthroat — from  Gregory  XIII.  and  much  we  may  admire  the  courage  he  aa- 
Sextus  V.  to  Philip  II.  and  Charles  cribes  to  her  at  the  last,  we  cannot  re- 
IX.,  and  from  Philip  II.  and  Charles  member  with  less  than  contemptuous 
IX,  to  Saulx-Tavannes  and  Maurevel.  pity  the  pusillanimous  imbecility  which 
To  their  God  and  hers  a  lie  was  hardly  on  hi"  showing  had  been  the  distinctive 
less  acceptable  service  than  a  murder  ;  quality  of  her  miserable  life.  Accord- 
Blessed  Judas  was  a  servant  only  less  ing  to  her  champion,  a  witness  against 
commendable  than  Saint  Cain,  Nor,  on  her  more  pitiless  than  John  Knox_  or 
the  whole,  would  it  appear  that  the  Edmund  Spenser,  she  had  done  notKing 
lapse  of  time  has  brought  any  perceptible  in  her  time  of  trial  that  an  innocent 
improvement  to  the  moral  character  of  woman  would  have  done,  and  left  noth- 
this  deity.  .  The  coup  d'etat  of  August  ing  undone  that  an  innocent  woman 
34th,  1572,  was  not  an  offering  of  would  have  studiously  abstained  from 
sweeter  savor  in  his  expansive  and  in-  doing,  if  she  had  not  been  in  the  idiotic 
satiable  nostrils  than  was  the  St.  Bar-  sense  an  innocent  indeed.  But  it  is  in 
Iholomew  of  December,  ad,  1851.  their  respective  presentations  of  the  clos- 
From  the  same  chair  the  vicar  of  the  ing  sci:ne  at  Fotheringay  that  the  incur- 
same  God  bestowed  the  same  approving  able  prepossession  of  view  which  is  corn- 
benediction  on  Florentine  and  on  Cor-  mon  to  both  advocates  alike  springs  sud- 
sican  perjurer  and  murderer.  And  in  a  denty  into  sharpest  illustration  and  relief, 
worshipper  of  this  devine  devil,  in  the  Mr.  Froude  cannot  refrain  from  assum- 
ward  of  a  Medici  or  a  Bonaparte,  it  ing,  on  grounds  too  slight  for  Macaulay 
would  be  an  inhuman  absurdity  to  ex-  to  have  accepted  as  sufficient  for  the 
pect  the  presence  or  condemn  the  ab-  damnation  of  a  Jacobite,  that  on  receipt 


seace  of  what  nothing  far  short  of  a  of  her  death-warrant  the  f^ueen  of  Scots 
miracle  could  have  implanted— the  sense  "was  dreadfully  agitated,"  and  "at 
of  right  and  wrong,  the  distinction  of  last  broke  down  altogether,"  before  the 
good  from  evil,  the  preference  of  truth  bearers  of  the  sudden  intelligence  had 
to  falsehood.  The  heroine  of  Fother-  left  her.  Now  every  line  of  the  narrative 
ingay  was  by  no  means  a  bad  woman  :  preceding  this  imputation  makes  it  more 
she  was  a  creature  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  and  more  insuperably  difficult  to  believe 
tury,  a  Catholic  and  a  Queen.  H'hat  is  that  in  all  her  dauntless  life  Queen  Mary 
really  remarkable  is  what  is  really  ad-  can  ever  have  been  "  dreadfully  agitat- 
roirable  in  her  nature,  and  was  ineradi-  ed,"  except  by  anger  and  another  pas- 
cable  as  surely  as  it  waa  unteachable  by  sion  at  least  as  different  from  fear.  But 
royal  training  or  by  religious  creed.  I  this  exhibition  of  prepense  partisanship 
desire  no   belter  evidence  in  her  favor  is  nothing  to  the  grotesque  n^edness 
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of  Mr.  Hosack's.     At  a  first  reading  it  sion    by   the    relentless   if  unconscious 

is  difficult  for  a  reader  to  believe  the  animosity  of  the  implacable  counsel  for 

evidence  of  his  eyesight  when  he  linds  a  her  defence. 

historian  who  wiiteE  himself  "  barris-  On  one  point  (p.  143)  the  pleading 
teT-at-law,"  and  should  surely  have  some  of  Father  Moriis  must  id  no  inconsid- 
inkling  of  [he  moral  weight  or  worlh  of  erable  measure  command  the  sympathy 
evidence  as  to  character,  deliberately  as-  of  all  Englishmen  who  honeslly  love  fair 
serting  that  in  her  dying  appeal  for  le-  play,  and  that  not  only  when  it  plays 
venge  to  the  deadliestenemy  of  England  into  their  own  hands.  It  is  surely 
and  its  queen,  Mary,  after  studious  enu-  much  more  than  high  time,  after  the 
meration  of  .every  man's  name  against  lapse  of  three  centuries,  that  honest  and 
whom  she  bore  such  resentment  as  she  generous  men  of  different  creeds  and 
desired  might  survive  her  death,  and  parties  should  be  equally  ready  to  do 
Strike  them  down  with  her  dead  hand  by  justice,  if  not  to  each  other's  God — 
way  of  retributive  sacrifice,  "  exhibited  since  Gods  are  by  necessity  of  nature 
an  Unparalleled  instance  of  feminine  for-  irreconcilable  and  internecine — at  least 
bearance  and  generosity"  (the  sarcasm  to  the  memories  of  their  common  coun- 
implied  on  womanhood  is  too  savage  for  trymcn,  who  played  their  part  manfully 
the  most  sweeping  satire  of  a  Thackeray  in  their  day  on  either  side  with  fair  and 
or  a  Pope)  "in  omitting  the  name  of  loyal  weapons  of  attack  and  defence. 
Elizabeth."  O  sancta  smplicitas !  Who  We  regard  with  disgust  and  the  horror 
shall  say  after  this  that  the  practice  of  revolted  conscience  that  vile  and  cx- 
of  the  legal  profession  is  liable  to  poison  ecrable  doctrine  which  assures  us  in 
the  gushing  springs  of  youth's  ingenuous  childhood  thai  the  glory  of  martyrdom 
trustfulness  and  single-minded  optim-  depends  on  the  martyr's  orthodoxy  of 
ism  ?  opinion,  on  the  accuracy  of  his  reckon- 
An  advocate  naturally  or  profession-  ing  or  the  justice  of  his  conjecture  as  to 
ally  incapable  of  such  guileless  confi-  spiritual  matters  of  duty  or  of  faith,  on 
dence  and  ingenuous  self-betrayal  is  the  happiness  of  a  guess  or  the  sound- 
Father  John  Morris,  "  Priest  of  the  So-  ness  of  an  argument ;  but  surely  it  profits 
ciety  of  Jesus,"  and  editor  of  "  The  us  little  to  have  cleared  our  conscience 
T.etter-books  of  Sir  Amias.  Poulet,  of  such  a  creed  if  we  remain  incap- 
Keeper  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  :"  a  able  of  doing  justice  to  Jesuit  and  Cal- 
volume  nothing  less  than  invaluable  as  vinist,  creedsman  and  atheist,  alike.  It 
well  as  indispensable  to  alt  serious  stu-  profits  us  little  if  we  are  to  involve  in 
dents  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Writers  one  ignominy  with  the  unsciupulous  and 
of  genius  and  impetuosity  such  as  Mr.  treasonous  intrigues  of  Parsons  and 
Froude's  and  the  late  Canon  Kingsley's  Garnet  the  blameless  labors  and  the 
lay  themselves  open  at  many  points  of  patient  heroism  of  Edniund  Campion, 
minor  importance  to  the  decisive  charge  So  far,  then.  Father  Morris  has  a  good 
or  the  wary  fence  of  an  antagonist  ex-  card  in  hand,  and  plays  it  well  and  fair- 
pert  in  the  fine  art  of  controversy  :  but  ly,  when  he  pleads,  for  example,  against 
their  main  or  ultimate  positions  may  Mr.  Froude's  charges,  and  on  behalf  of 
prove  none  the  less  difficult  to  carry  by  his  own  famous  Society,  that  "  Gilbert 
the  process  of  countermine  or  other  Gifford  had  no  '  Jesuit  training,'  and 
aacenlotal  tactics.  Father  Morris  is  '  the  Order'  never  had  anything  to  do 
not  quite  so  hard  on  his  client  as  Mr.  with  him-^but  it  Is  necessary  to  note 
Hosack  :  for  by  admitting  something  that  all  through  Mr.  Froude's  '  His- 
of  what  is  undeniable  in  the  charges  of  tory  '  he  habitually  styles  '  Jesuits  ' 
history  against  her  he  attenuates  the  those  who  never  had  anything  in  the 
effect  and  diminishes  the  prominence  of  world  to  do  with  the  society  of  which 
his  Inevitable  and  obvious  preposses-  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  the  founder." 
sions  ;  and  though  he  suggests  {p.  275)  Gilbert  Gifford  was  a  traitor,  .and  any 
that  "perhaps  Mary  was  not  quite  man  must  be  eager  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
'  the  fiery  woman'  Mr.  Froude  Imagines  of  any  connection,  though  never  so  rc- 
her  to  have  been,"  he  does  not  pretend  mote  or  oblique,  with  a  traitor's  in- 
to exhibit  her  as  the  watery  things  of  famy.  But  I  hope  it  may  not  be  held 
tears  and  terrors  held  up  to  our  compas-  incompatible  with  all   respect   for  the 
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conscientious  labors  of  Father  Morris,  less  children  of  Ignatius.  For  refula- 
and  with  all  gratitude  for  help  and  ob-  tion  of  these  inexplicable  calumnies  and 
ligation  conferred  by  them,  to  remark  explosion  of  this  unaccountable  error  we 
with  due  deference  that  a  champion  of  must  too  evidently  look  elsewhere. 
Jesuits  against  the  malignant  errors  of  An  elder  luminary  of  the  Koman 
calumnious  misrepresentation  would  be  Church,  the  mast  brilliant  and  impudent 
wise  to  avoid  all  occasion  given  to  here-  chronicler  of  courtly  brothelry  between 
tical  pravity  for  ascoff  on  theold  scoKs  the  date  of  Pelronius  and  the  dale  of 
of  pious  fraud  or  suggestion  of  false-  Grammont,  has  left  on  record  that  when 
hood.  Exactly  two  hundred  and  five  news  came  to  Paris  of  the  execution  of 
pages  after  this  pathetic  protest  of  con-  Folheringay  the  generul  verdict  passed 
scious  virtue  and  candid  indignation  by  most  of  her  old  arquaintances  on  the 
against  the  inexcusable  injustire  of  an  Queen  Dowager  of  France  was  that  her 
anti-Catholic  historian,  this  denouncer  death  was  a  just  if  lamentable  retribution 
of  Mr.  Froude's  unfair  dealing  and  un-  for  the  death  of  Chastelard.  The  de- 
founded  statements,  "  the  parallel  of  spatch  of  a  disloyal  husband  by  means 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  of  gunpowder  was  not,  in  the  eyes  of 
one  claiming  to  occupy  the  judicial  po-  these  Catholic  moralists,  an  offence  worth 
sitionof  ahistorian,"  affords  the  follow-  mention  if  set  against  the  execution  of  a 
ing  example  of  his  own  practical  respect  loyal  lover,  "  even  in  her  sight  he  loved 
for  historical  justice  and  accuracy  of  so  well."  That  the  luckless  young 
staiement.  rhymester    and   swordsman    had    been 

"  Not  only,"  he  says,  with  righteous  Mary's  favored  lover — a  circumstance 

disgust    at   such  brutality,   "  not   only  which  would  of  course  have  given  no 

would  Poulet  deprive  Mary  of  Melville  scandal  whatever  to  the  society  in  which 

and  du  Pr^u,  but,  writing  too  from  his  they  had  grown  up  to  years  of  indiscretion 

own  sick  bed,  he  betrays  his  wish  to  re-  — can  be  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  on 

move  the  medical  attendants  also,  though  the  authority  of  any  positive  and  incon- 

his  prisoner  was  in  chronic  ill  health.'  trovertible  proof :  and  the  value  of  such 

The  whole  and  sole  ground  for  such  moral  if  not  legal  evidence  as  we  possess 
an  imputation  is  given,  with  inconsistent  depends  mainly  on  the  credit  which  we 
if  not  unwary  frankness,  on  the  very  may  be  disposed  to  assign  to  the  report- 
next  page  but  one,  in  the  text  of  Pau-  ed  statement  of  Murray.*  Knox,  who 
let's  letter  to  Davison.  wiH  not  generally  be  held  capable  of  dc- 

"  The  physician,  apothecary,  and  the  liberate  forgery  and  lying,  has  left  an 

surgeon  have  been  so  often  allowed  to  account  of  the  affair  which  can  hardly 

this  lady  by  her  Majesty's  order,  that  I  be  regarded  as  a  possible  mlsrepresenta- 

may  not  take  upon  me  to  displace  them  tion  or  perversion    of  fact,   with  some 

without  special  warrant,   referring    the  grain  of  discolored  and  distorted  truth 

same  to  your  better  consideration."*  half  latent  in  a  heap  of  lies.     Either  the 

It  is  scarcely  by  the  display  of  such  falsehood  is  absolute,  or  the  conclusion 

literary  tactics  as  these  that  a  Jesuit  will  is  obvious. 

succeed  in  putting  to  shame  the  credu-  The  first  sentences  of  his  brief  narra- 
lity  of  unbelievers  who  may  be  so  far  live  may  be  set  down  as  giving  merely 
misguided  by  heretical  reliance  on  a  an  austere  and  hostile  summary  of  corn- 
groundless  tradition  as  to  attribute  the ■ 

practice  of  holy  prevarication,  and  the  *  Mr.   Hosack,  with  even  unusual  infeii- 

docmneot  „  »d  which  .»c.iii=., he  i'SL,Z"zxri>"s,\,"ii.:rrs.z 

most  equivocal  means  o(  action  or  modes  „cre  circulated  long  alter  (he  event."  Accord- 

of  argument,  to  the  ingenuous  and  guile-  ing  to  the  "  chronological  notes"  of  Mr.  David 

Laing  ("  Works  of  John  Knox,"  vol.  i.  p.  ao>. 

*  "  Who  would  have  thought, "  says  Father  it  is  in  1566,  just  three  years  "  after  the  event." 
Morris,  jusl  sevcniy-tour  pages  earlier,  with  a  that  "  he  appears  to  have  written  the  most 
triumphant  sneer  at  Mr.  Froude's  gratuitous  considerable  portion  of  his  History  of  the  Re- 
inferences,  "  who  would  have  thought  (hat  all  formation:  having  commenced  the  work  in 
tliiB  could  have  been  drawn  out  oE  Poulet's  1559  or  156a"  And  whatever  else  may  be 
postscript?"  Who  would  have  thought  that  chprgeable  against  the  memory  of  John  Knox, 
the  merest  novice  in  controversy  could  have  this,  1  should  imagine,  is  the  first  time  that  he 
laid  himself  so  heedlessly  open  (o  such  ins(ant  has  ever  been  held  up  (o  historic  scorn  as  an 
mud  ioevitable  retort?  insiniuuing  antagooisL 
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mon  ninaors.  That  Chaslelard  "  at  that  '  Madam,  what  in  me  lyeth  to  saiff  your 
tyme  passed  all  oiheris  in  credytt  with  honour."  ("The  History  of  the  Re- 
the  Quene  ;"  that  "in  dansing  of  the  fot'mation  in  Scotland,  Book  IV.:" 
Purpose,  (so  terme  thei  that  dame,  in  "  The  Works  of  John  Knox;  collected 
the  which  man  and  woman  talkis  secreat-  and  edited  by  David  Laing"  Vol.  II., 
lie — wyese  men  wold  judge  such  fas-  p.  368.)  "Upon  this  Mot  I  spake," 
sionis  more  lyke  to  the  bordell  than  to  when  in  the  last  year  of  my  life  as  an 
the  cometynes  of  houest  wemen,)  in  this  undergraduate  I  began  my  play  of 
danae  the  Quene  chosed  Chattelett,  and  Ckastelard :  nor  have  1  to  accuse  my- 
Cbattelett  look  (he  Quene  ,"  that  self,  then  or  since,  of  any  voluntary  in- 
"  Chattelett  had  the  best  dress  ;"  that  fraction  of  recorded  fact  or  any  con- 
"all  this  winter"  (1563)  "Chattelett  scions  violation  of  historical  chronology, 
was  so  familiare  in  the  Quenis  cabinett,  except— to  the  best  of  my  recollection — 
ayre  and  laitt,  that  scarslye  could  any  of  in  two  instances  ;  the  date  of  Mary's 
the  Nobilitie  have  access  unto  hir ;"  second  marriage,  and  the  circumstances 
that  "  the  Quene  wold  ly  upoun  Chatte-  of  her  last  interview  with  John  Knox, 
lettis  shoulder,  and  sometymes  prively  I  held  it  as  allowable  to  anticipate  by 
she  wold  steall  a  kyss  of  his  neck  ;"  two  years  the  event  of  Darnley's  nup- 
these  are  records  which  we  may  or  may  liale,  or  in  other  words  to  postpone  for 
not  pass  by  as  mere  court  gossip  retailed  two  years  the  event  of  Chastelard's  exe- 
by  the  pre;icher,  and  to  be  taken  with  or  cution,  as  to  compile  or  condense  into 
without  discount  as  the  capable  and  one  dramatic  scene  the  details  of  more 
equanimous  reader  shall  think  fit.  We  than  one  conversation  recorded  by  Knox 
may  presume  however  that  the  prophet-  between  Mary  and  himself, 
humorist  did  not  append  the  following  To  accept  the  natural  iand  unavoida- 
comment  without  sardonic  intention,  ble  inference  from  the  foregoing  naira- 
"  And  all  this  was  honest  yneuch  ;  for  tive,  assuming  of  course  that  it  is  not  to 
it  was  the  gentill  entreatment  of  a  stran-  be  dismissed  on  all  counts  as  pure  and 
ger."  The  kernel. of  the  matter  lies  in  simple  falsehood,  may  seem  equivalent 
the  few  sentences  following.  to  an  admission  that  the  worst  view  ever 
"But  the  familiaritie  was  so  great,  yet  taken  of  Queen  Mary's  character  is 
that  upoun  a  nycht,  he  privelie  did  con-  at  least  no  worse  than  was  undeniably 
vey  him  self  under  the  Quenis  bed  ;  but  deserved.  And  yet,  without  any  strain- 
being  espyed,  he  was  commanded  away,  ing  of  moral  law  or  any  indulgence  in 
But  the  bruyte  arysing,  the  Quene  called  paradoxical  casuistry,  there  is  something 
the  Erie  of  Murray,  and  bustring  forth  if  not  much  to  be  o^ered  in  her  excuse, 
in  a  womanlie  affectioun,  charged  him,  To  spare  the  life  of  a  suicidal  young 
'  That  as  he  loved  hir,  he  should  slay  monomaniac  who  would  not  accept  his 
Chattelett,  and  let  him  never  speak  dismissal  with  due  submission  to  the  in- 
word.'  The  other,  at  the  first,  maid  evitable  and  suppression  of  natural  re- 
pcomesse  so  to  do  ;  but  after  calling  to  grel,  would  probably  in  her  own  eyes 
mynd  the  judgementis  of  God  pronunced  have  been  no  less  than  ruin  to  her  char- 
against  the  scheddaris  of  innocent  bloode,  acter  under  the  changed  circumstances 
and  also  that  none  should  dye,  without  and  in  the  transformed  atmosphere  of 
the  leslimanfe  of  two  or  thre  witnesses,  her  life.  As,  in  extenuation  of  his  per- 
returned  and  fell  upoun  his  kneis  befoir  verse  and  i  n  sup  press  i  ble  persistency  in 
the  Quene,  and  said,  '  Madam,  I  beseak  thrusting  himself  upon  the  compassion 
your  Grace,  cause  me  not  tack  the  bloode  or  endurance  of  a  woman  who  possibly 
of  this  man  upoun  me.  Your  Grace  has  was  weary  of  his  homage,  it  may  doubt- 
entreated  him  so  familiarlie  befoir,  that  less  be  alleged  that  Mary  Stuart  was 
ye  have  offended  all  your  Nobilitie  ;  and  hardly  such  a  mistress  as  a  man  could  be 
now  yf  he  shalbe  secreatlie  slane  at  your  expected  readily  to  resign,  or  perhaps, 
awin  commandiment,  what  shall  the  at  Chastelard's  age,  to  forego  with  much 
world  judge  of  it  ?  I  shall  bring  him  to  less  reluctance  than  life  itself ;  so  like- 
the  presence  of  Justice,  and  let  him  wise  may  it  be  pleaded  on  the  other 
sufferbelawaccording  tohisdeserving.'  hand  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  could 
'  Oh,'  said  the  Quene,  '  ye  will  never  let  not  without  at  least  equal  unreason  be 
him   speak?'     'I   shall  do,'   said  he,  expected  to  sacrifice  her  reputation  and 
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impenl  her  security  for  the  sake  of  a  in  the  house  of  Lorraine  she  could  have 
casl-o£f  lover 'who  could  not  see  that  it  found  and  cited  at  need  in  vindication 
was  his  duty  as  a  gentleman  of  good  of  her  strategy  many  far  less  excusable 
sense  to  submit  himself  and  his  passion  examples  of  guile  as  relentless  and  retali- 
to  her  pleasure  and  the  force  of  circum-  ation  as  implacable  as  that  which  lured 
stances.  The  act  of  Chastelard  was  the  or  hunted  a  beardless  Judas  to  his 
act  of  a  rebel  as  surely  as  the  conduct  of  doom.  If  the  manner  in  which  justice 
Damley  three  years  later  was  the  con-  was  done  upon  him  will  hardly  be  justi- 
duct  of  a  traitor  ;  and  by  all  the  laws  fied  by  the  most  perverse  and  audacious 
then  as  yet  unrepealed,  by  all  precedents  lover  of  historical  or  moral  paradox,  yet 
and  rights  of  royalty,  the  life  of  the  re-  neither  can  the  mast  rigid  upholder  of 
bellious  lover  was  scarce  less  unques-  moral  law  in  whom  rigor  has  not  got  the 
tionably  forfeit  than  the  life  of  the  trai-  upper  hand  of  reason  deny  that  never 
lorous  consort.  Nobody  in  those  days  was  a  lawless  act  committed  with  more 
had  discovered  the  inestimable  secret  of  excuse  or  more  pretext  for  regarding  it 
being  royalists  or  Christians  by  halves,  as  lawful.  To  rid  herself  of  a  traitor 
At  least,  it  was  an  unpromising  time  for  and  murderer  who  could  not  be  got  rid 
any  one  who  might  attempt  to  anticipate  of  by  formal  process  of  law  was  the  ob- 
this  popular  modern  discovery.  ject  and  the  problem  which  the  action  of 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Queen  Mary  Darnley  had  inevitably  set  before  his 
was  generally  and  singularly  unlucky  in  royal  consort.  That  the  object  was  al- 
her  practical  assertion  of  prerogative,  tained  and  the  problem  solved  with  such 
To  every  one  of  her  royal  descendants,  inconceivable  awkwardness  and  perfec- 
with  the  possible  exception  of  King  tion  of  mismanagement  is  proof  that  no 
Charles  II.,  she  transmitted  this  single  infusion  of  Guisian  blood  or  training  of 
incapacity  by  way  ot  counterpoise  to  all  Medicean  education  could  turn  the 
the  splendid  and  seductive  gifts  which  she  daughter  of  an  old  heroic  northern  line 
likewise  bequeathed  to  not  a  few  of  their  into  a  consummate  and  cold  intriguer  of 
luckless  line.  They  were  a  race  of  brii-  the  southern  Catholic  pattern.  The  con- 
Itant  blunderers,  with  obtuse  exceptions  tempt  of  Catherine  for  her  daughter-in- 
interspersed.  To  do  the  right  thing  at  law  when  news  reached  Paris  of  the 
the  wrong  time,  to  fascinate  many  and  crowning  blunder  at  Kirk  of  Field  must 
satisfy  none,  to  display  every  kind  of  have  been  hardly  expressible  by  human 
faculty  but  the  one  which  might  happen  utterance.  At  her  best  and  worst  alike, 
to  be  wanted,  was  as  fatally  the  sign  of  it  seems  to  my  poor  apprehension  that 
a.  Stuart  as  ever  ferocity  was  of  a  Clau-  Mary  showed  herself  a  diplomatist  only 
dius  or  perjury  of  a  Bonaparte.  After  by  education  and  force  of  native  ability 
the  time  of  Queen  Mary  there  were  no  brought  to  bear  on  a  line  of  life  and  con- 
more  such  men  bom  into  the  race  as  her  duct  most  alien  from  her  inborn  impulse 
father  and  her  half-brother.  The  habits  as  a  frank,  passionate,  generous,  un-  . 
of  her  son  were  as  suggestive  of  debased  scrupulous,  courageous,  and  loyal  wo- 
Italian  blood  in  the  worst  age  of  Italian  man,  naturally  self-willed  and  trained  to 
debasement  as  the  profitless  and  incura-  be  self-seeking,  born  and  bred  an  im- 
ble  cunning  with  which  her  grandson  perial  and  royat  creature,  at  once  in  the 
tricked  his  own  head  off  his  shoulders,  good  and  bad  or  natural  and  artificial 
the  swarthy  levity  and  epicurean  cyni-  sense  of  the  words.  In  such  a  view  I 
cismof  his  elder  son,  or  the  bloody  piety  can  detect  no  necessaty  incoherance  ;  in 
and  sullen  proHigacy  of  his  younger,  such  a  character  I  can  perceive  no  radi- 
The  one  apparently  valid  argument  cal  inconsistency.  But  "  to  assert,"  as 
against  the  likelihood  of  their  descent  Mr.  Hosack  says  (ch.  27),  "  that  any 
from  Rizzio  is  that  Darnley  would  un-  human  being,"  neither  a  born  idiot  nor 
doubtedly  seem  to  have  pledged  what  he  a  spiritless  dastard,  "could  have  been 
called  his  honor  to  the  fact  of  his  wife's  guilty"  of  such  utterly  abject  and  de- 
infidelity.  Toward- that  unhappy  traitor  spi cable  conduct  as  the  calumnious  ad- 
her  own  conduct  was  not  more  merciless  vocates  of  her  innocence  find  themselves 
than  just,  nor  more  treacherous  than  compelled  to  impute  to  her,  "is,"  as  I 
necessary,  if  justice  was  at  all  to  be  done  hare  always  thought  and  must  always 
upon  him.     lo  the  house  of  Medici  or  continue  to  think,  "  an  absurdity  which 
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refutes    itsetf."     The    theory    that    an  all  things,  could  be  glorified  by  degrada- 

"  unscrupulous  oligarchy  at  length  ac-  tion  to  the  likeness  of  a  brainless,  heart- 

complished  her  ruin  by  forcing  her" — of  less,    sexless,  and    pusillanimous    fool, 

all  things  in  the  world — "  to  marry  Both-  Supposing  she  had  talten   part  in  the 

well,"  is  sinxply  and  amply  sufficient,  if  slaying  of  Darnley,  there  is  every  excuse 

accepted,  to  deprive  her  of  all  claim  on  for  her  ;  supposing  she  had  not,  there  is 

any  higher  interest  or  any  nobler  sympa-  none.      Considered   from    any   possible 

thy  than  may  be  excited  by  the  sufferings  point  of  view,  the  tragic  story  of  her  life 

of   a  beaten  hound.     Indeed,  the  most  in  Scotland  admits  but  of  one  interpre- 

impossiblemonsterof  incongruous  merits  tation  which  is  not  incompatible  with 

and  demerits  which  can  be  found  in  the  the  impression  she  left  on  all  friends  and 

most  chaotic  and  inconsequent  work  of  all  foes  alike.     And  this  interpretation 

Euripides  or  Fletcher  is  a  credible  and  is  simply  that  she  hated  Darnley  with  a 

coherent  production  of  consistent  nature  passionate   but   justifiable   hatred,    and 

if  compared  with  Mr.  Hosack's  heroine,  loved  Bothwell   with   a  passionate  but 

Outside  the  range  of  the  clerical  and  pardonable  love.     For  the  rest  of  her 

legal  professions  it  should  be  dilficult  to  career,  I  cannot  but  think  that  whatever 

find  men  of  keen  research  and  conscien-  was  evil  and  ignoble  in  it  was  the  worV 

tious  ability  who  can  think  that  a  woman  of  education  or  of  circumstances  ;  what- 

of  such  working  brain  and  burning  heart  ever  was  good  and  noble,  the  gift  of  na- 

as  never  faltered,  riever  quailed,  never  ture  or  of  God. — Fortnightly  Review . 
rested  till  the  end  had  come  for  them  of 
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s  to  ad-  tory  as  is  consistent  with  brevity.  But 
family  it  is  only  to  the  photographic  part  of  the 
chronicles,  of  which  the  most  prominent  register  that  I  shall  on  the  present  occa- 
featureshallbephotographsof  its  various  sion  call  attention.  What  is  desired  is 
members,  taken  from  time  to  time  in  the  something  of  this  sort.  In  each  sub- 
uniform  manner  about  to  be  described,  stanlial  family  we  should  find  a  thin 
The  family  Bibles  of  past  generations  quarto  volume,  solidly  bound,  having 
served  as  registers  of  family  events.  leaves  of  stout  paper,  on  which  photo- 
Births,  illnesses,  marriages,  and  deaths  graphs  may  be  mounted.  Each  pair  of 
were  chronicled  on  their  fly-leaves,  and  opposite  pages  would  be  headed  by  the 
those  ponderous  books  fulfilled  an  impoi-  name  of  some  member  of  the  family, 
tant  function  in  this  incidental  way.  But  A  double  row  of  photographs  would  run 
they  are  now  becoming  generally  replaced  down  the  side  of  each  page,  each  about 
by  more  handy  volumes,  and  the  family  half  as  large  again  as  a  postage  stamp, 
register  is  disappearing  with  the  old  fam-  the  one  containing  a  medallion  of  the 
ily  Bible.  In  the  mean  time  photography  full  face,  and  the  other  one  of  I  he  profile, 
has  been  discovered  and  has  sprung  Opposite  to  each  of  these  the  events  of 
into  universal  use,  and  the  hereditary  the  corresponding  period  would  be 
value  of  what  are  called  "  life  histories  "  chronicled.  Every  opening  of  the  book 
is  becoming  continually  more  appreciat-  would  contain  the  photographs  and 
ed.  It  seems,  then,  to  be  an  appropriate  events  of  about  ten  periods,  five  to  each 
time  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  page,  and  would  include  from  ten  to 
new  form  of  family  register  that  shall  twenty  years  of  life  history.  This  brief 
contain  all  those  notices  that  were  for-  statement  may  suffice  to  give  a  general 
merly  entered  in  the  family  Bible,  and  idea  of  what  is  aimed  at  ;  the  particulars 
much  more  besides,  namely,   a  series  of  will  now  follow. 

photographic  studies  of  the  features  from  My  experience  during  the  last  year  in 

childhood  onward,    together  with    facts  photography    has    been    extensive   and 

that  shall  afford  as  complete  a  life-his-  peculiar.     With  the  view  of  testing  the 
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scientific  value  of  ray  method  of  "  Com-  shades  which    do,   'It     is    impossible 

posite  Portraiture"    on    an    adequate  to  compare   satisfactorily  two  portraits 

scale,  I  have,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  taken  from    different   aspects,   and  the 

Mahomed,  applied  it  to  investigating  the  different   aspects   are  endless.     I    have 

physiognomy     of     disease.       My     own  searched   in    vain    among    hundreds  of 

medical    knowledge  was  inadequate  10  photographs  such  aj   one   may  buy,  of 

justify  the  undertaking  of  such  an  in-  statesmen,  popular  preachers,  and  pro- 

quiry  by  myself,  but  that  knowledge  was  fessional  beauties,  for  a  sufhciency  of 

supplied  by  Dr.    Mahomed,    who    also  faces  take  in  the  same  aspect  and  light 

worked  zealously  with  me  in  the  photo-  to  form  good  composities.     I  am  there- 

graphy.     He  has  written  a  memoir  on  fore  almost  always  obliged  to  use  por- 

our    joint    results,    illustrated    by  the  traits  specially  photographed    for    me. 

Autotypes  of  47  composites  and  of  1 13  What  is  unsuitable  for  a  composite  must 

individual  portraits,  which  will  be  pub-  be  unsuitable  for  every  other  method  of 

lisbedinlhe  "  Guy's  Hospital  Reports"  exact     comparison.     The      newspaper 

at  about  the  same  date  as  this  number  of  Putuh  has  begun,  since   I  commenced 

the  Fortnightly.     I  need  not  again    de-  writing  this,  to  give  pairs  of  portraits  of 

scribe    what  composite  portraiture  is,  various  statesmen.      One  of  each   pair 

having  already  frequently  done  so,  but  represents  the  statesman  when  he  first 

may  refer  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  of'  entered  public  life,  and  the  other  is  his 

1881,  p.   738,  for  a  brief  account,   and  likeness  at  the  present  time.     They  are 

to  the  Photographic  Journaloi  last  June  rough    copies   of   well-known    pictures, 

for   the    fullest  and  latest    particulars,  and,  without  entering  into  Punch's  rea- 

My  experience  is  therefore  as  follows  :  sons  for  inserting  them,  I  would  appeal 

1  have  well    considered  and   obtained  to  those  portraits  on  the  one  hand  in  evi- 

much  knowledge  on — (i,)    The  condi-  dence  of  the  interest  of  a  succession  of 

tions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  a  series  likenesses  taken  periodically  of  the  same 

of  portraits  should  b?  exactly  compar-  individual,  and  on  the  other   hand  in 

able.     (2.)  The  smallest  size  of  a  photo-  evidence  of  how  much  is  lost  by  not 

graph  suitable  for  physiognomical  study,  taking  them  always  in  the  same  aspect. 

(3.)  The  special  requirements  for  making  Of  the  pairs  that  have  already  appeared 

such  photographs  expeditiously  in  large  there  is  no  one  case  in  which  two  por- 

numbers.      (4.)   The  cost.     (5.)  Auto-  traits   that  make  the  pair  are  strictly 

type  reproduction.  comparable. 

In  my  process  of  composite  portrait-        I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  front 

ure  the  portraits  must  be  strictly  com-  and  side  views  of  the  face  are  artistic, 

parable  ;    this    necessitates    their  being  nor  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  ca- 

taken  in  exactly  the  same  aspect  and  in  pable  of  replacing  artistic  photographs, 

similar  light.     There  are  two,  and  only  They  are  wanted  in   addition  to  them, 

two,    aspects  that   practically  admit  of  not  in  substitution.     They  have  a  func- 

strict  definition.     These  are  the  perfect  tion  of  their  own  that  cannot  be  dispcns* 

full    face,    looking    straight  in  front   of  ed   with,    in   making  a   physiognomical 

the    camera,    and   the    perfect    profile  study  possible  of  the  change  of  features 

(eithernght  or  left),  also  looking  straight  as  we  advance  in  life.     I  may  add  that 

in  front.     They  correspond  to  the  eleva-  though  they  may  be  inartistic  individual- 

tion  and  side-view  of  a  house,  and  give  ly,  they  would  afford  materials  for  mak- 

bard  and  accurate  physiognomical  facts  ing  pleasing  composites  by  throwing  the 

in  a  patent,  outspoken  manner,  in  a  way  portraits  taken  at  several  successive  per- 

that  enables  each  portrait  in  a  series  to  iods  into  the  same  picture,  the  effect  of 

be  studied  on  precisely  equal  terms  with  which  as  is  seen  in  all  composites,  would 

all  the  rest.  be  to  produce  an  idealised  representa- 

I  have  not  yet  worked  as  much  with  tion  much  more  regular  and  handsome 

profiles  as   I  hope  to   do.     They  are  than  any  of  the  constituent  portraits, 
more  suiuble  than  the  full  face  for  truth-        As  regards  the  scale  of  these  photo- 

ful  photographic  represent ations,  because  graphs  it  must  not  be  too  small.     The 

tbey  are  defined  by  outlines  which  do  faces  in  ordinary  group  portraits  are  too 

not  vary  in  varied  lights,  while  the  feat-  minute  for  the  present  purpose  and  are 

ares  in  the  fuel  face  are  defined  by  insufficiently  sharp  to  bear  enlargement., 
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The  result  of  my  experience  has  shown  off ;  unlil  that  was  done  no  mistake  in 
that  a  perfectly  satisfactory  poitrait  can  identification  was  possible.  There  was 
be  got  on  the  half  of  an  ordinary  carte-  a  special  object  in  making  the  patients 
de-visite  or  "  quarter  plate,"  Such  a  take  hold  of  the  label,  namely,  to  get  a 
print  may  be  trimmed  down  to  a  small  photograph  of  his  fingers,  which  are 
rectangle  including  the  head  alone,  the  somewhat  characteristically  shaped  in 
size  of  the  rectangle  so  reduced  being  many  cases  of  consumption.  Had  it  not 
half  as  long  again  each  way  as  a  postage  been  for  this,  we  should  have  laid  abroad 
Stamp.  The  best  scale  of  reduction  is,  black  batten  of  wood  across  two  standiog 
I  think,  one-seventh,  so  that  the  imhge  supports,  just  like  a  leaping  bar,  above 
of  a  rod  14  inches  long  placed  by  the  the  sitter's  head,  and  should  have  chalk- 
sitter's  chair  would  be  2  inches  long  ed  his  name  upon  it.  It  is  of  import- 
on  the  focussing  plate  of  the  camera,  ance  in  quick  photography  that  the  chair 
In  portraits  on  this  scale,  the  vertical  should  be  small  ;  a  wooden  stool  is  best, 
distance  between  the  line  of  the  pupils  with  a  high  narrow  back.  Then  the 
of  the  eyes  and  that  passing  between  the  successive  sitters  occupy  almost  exactly 
lips  is  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch,  or  the  same  place,  and  no  head-rest  is  re- 
ten  millimetres.  Such  representations  quired.  A  somewhat  different  arrange- 
admit  of  being  enlarged  on  paper  to  life  laent  is  wanted  for  profiles.  Mycamera 
size,  while  still  preserving  their  sharp-  held  a  "  quarter-plate  "  disposed  cross- 
ness, ways,  and  it  had  a  repeating  back,  so 
Next,  as  regards  the  practical  part  of  that  one  portrait  could  be  taken  on  one 
the  photography.  It  may  be  well  that  1  half  of  the  plate  and  a  second  portrait 
should  describe  my  own  experience  of  in  the  other.  I  used  (he  dty-plate  pro- 
the  best  way  of  taking  them  in  large  cess.  When  all  was  prepared  and  the 
numbers,  becausf  it  is  applicable  to  patients  were  ready,  the  photographing 
schools  and  other  large  institutions,  proceeded  with  rapidity,  a  pause  of  a 
where  I  hope  to  see  the  practice  of  peri-  few  minutes  beinf  now  and  then  advisa- 
odical'  photography  intioduced  and  bie  to  develop  a  plate  and  to  satisfy 
methodized.  I  photographed  about  a  one's  self  that  the  time  of  exposure  was 
hundred  patients  myself.  Dr.  Mahomed  correct.  Thirty  patients  have  been  pho- 
photographed  others,  and  a  professional  tographed  in  a  single  hour,  the  plates 
photographer,  Mr.  Mackie,  whose  ser-  being  developed  for  the  most  part  at 
vices  I  subsequently  engaged,  did  several  home  and  at  leisure, 
hundred  more  under  our  supervision.  The  scale  of  the  photographs  was,  as 
The  photography  took  place,  from  time  already  mentioned,  one-seventh  of  the 
to  time,  at  Guy's,  at  the  firompton  Con-  original.  The  size  of  a  quarter-plate 
sumptive  Hospital,  and  at  the  Victoria  is  3i  inches  by  44  inches,  therefore  the 
Park  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  h:i\t  of  it  available  for  each  portrait  is  3I 
Some  of  the  patients  were  photographed  inches  by  zi  inches,  or,  say,  a  clear  3 
in  the  wards,  but  the  great  majority  were  inches  by  2  inches.  It  follows  that  the 
out-patients.  There  was  an  excellently  image  of  a  frame  of  seven  times  that  size, 
lighted  studio  at  Guy's,  but  at  the  two  namely,  of  21  inches  by  14  inches,  will 
other  hospitals  we  had  to  arrange  mat-  be  completely  contained  within  the 
ters  out  of  doors,  which  Mr.  Madtie  did  allotted  space.  A  breadth  of  2  inches 
with  much  cleverness,  by  means  of  along  the  top  is  required  for  the  label, 
screens  roughly  put  together,  partly  as  a  leaving  a  clear  available  space  of  19 
background,  parity  to  control  the  lights,  inches  b^  14  inches  for  the  head  and 
It  was  necessary  that  each  portrait  neck,  which  is  even  more  than  sufhcicnl 
should  carry  its  own  means  of  identifica-  for  the  purpose. 

tion,  and  this  was  effected  by  a  label  The  price  for  which  my  photographs 

held  in   the   sitter's  hand,   and   photo-  were  made  was  the  same  as  that  which 

graphed  at  the  same  time  as  himself.     A  had  shortly  before  been  the  contract  price 

standing    inscription    for   the   day  was  for  taking  photographs  of  prisoners  at 

neatly  written  on  the  label,  giving  the  PentonviUe  Prison.     It  was  fifteen  pence 

place  and  date-     When  the  print  was  for  each  glass  negative  and  three  rough 

trimmed  for  mounting,  the  part  that  con-  prints  from  it,   and  this   included  the 

tained  the  picture  of  the  label  was  cut  whole  cost  of  materia].     The  difference 
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between  roy  lequiremenls  and  those  at  the  way  they  are  to  appear,  with  any  de- 
PeolonviUe  were  these.  At  Pentonville  sired  lettering.  The  card  is  then  sent 
there  was  no  delay  ;  the  prisoners  were  to  the  Autotype  Company,  who  make  a 
in  readiness  and  taken  successively  with-  fac-simile  of  it  or  reduce  it  to  the  re- 
out  a  pause ;  but  the  hospital  patients  qjiired  scale,  and  they  send  back  their 
were  not  always  in  readiness,  and  valua-  reproductions  printed  on  paper  in  prin- 
ble  time  was  lost.  In  compensation  for  ter's  ink,  and  therefore  secure  from  fad- 
thts  the  photographic  plates  I  used  were  ing.  I  calculate  that  I  can  get  glass 
only  half  as  large  as  those  at  Penion-  negatives  of  twenty  different  prints, 
ville,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  materials  three  prints  from  each,  and  twenty  full- 
was  less.  I  feel  sure  from  all  this  that  sized  autotype  reproductious  of  all  the 
in  any  large  institutions,  such  as  schools,  twenty  on  the  same  octavo  page,  for 
if  a  custom  of  taking  periodical  photo-  twenty  limes  as.  6d.  Half  a  crown 
graphs  should  be  established,  the  cost  to  would,  at  that  rate,  be  the  total  cost  to 
each  boy  would  be  very  small,  and  in  no  each  of  Iweaty  persons  for  obtaining 
case  ought  to  be  large.  permanent  memorials  of  himself  and  of 

The  results  that  I  obtained  are  far  his  nineteen  companions.     If  he  wanted 

superior  to  anything  that  could  be  got  extra  prints  of  the  page,  they  would  cost 

from  group  portraits.     These  cannot  be  4id.  each. 

in  focus  throughout,  and  every  attempt  Everyone  of  us  in  his  mature  age 
to  minimize  this  fault  compels  the  use  of  would  be  glad  of  a  series  of  pictures  of 
a  small  aperture  of  lens,  with  the  corre-  himself  from  childhood  onwards,  ar- 
sponding  necessity  of  out-of-door  iUu-  ranged  consecutively,  with  notes  of  the 
mination  and  long  exposure.  The  sev-  current  events  by  their  sides.  Much 
eral  portraits  in  a  group  are  never  more  would  he  be  glad  of  similar  series 
equally  good.  The  waste  of  photo-  of  portraits  of  his  father,  mother,  grand- 
graphic  space  is  serious,  much  the  larger  parents,  and  other  near  relations.  To 
share  of  the  prints  being  occupied  by  the  young  it  would  be  peculiarly  grateful  - 
background  and  dresses,  leaving  but  a  to  have  likenesses  of  their  parents  and 
small  fraction  for  the  faces,  which  are  of  the  men  whom  they  look  upon  as  he- 
almost  the  only  interesting  part  of  them,  roes  taken  at  the  time  when  they  were  of 

The    Autotype    process    Is    A  ready  the  same  ages  as  themselves.     Boys  are 

means  of  obtaining  permanent  prints  of  too  apt  to  look  upon  their  seniors  as 

collections  of  portraits,  whether  of  the  having  been  always  elderly  men  ;  it  is 

individual  himself  at  different  periods  of  because  they  have  insufticient  data  to 

his  life,  or  of  himself  and  his  contempo-  construct  imaginary  pictures  of  them  as 

raries  at    any   one   period    in  it.     The  they  were  in  their  youth, 

forthcoming  publication  in  the  "  Guy's  In   America  it   is,    I   understand,    a 

Hospital  Report"  is  illustrated  by  four  growing    custom    to    keep    manuscript 

octavo  pages  crammed  full  of  autotyped  books  of  family  memorials,  and  even  to 

portraits  of  patients  and  of  composites  print  them  for  the  private  use  of  the 

of  them.     The  former  are  smaller  than  family.     I  know  hardly  any  instances  of 

I  should  propose  for  photographic  chron-  such  registers  in  England  ;  but  there  is, 

icles,  having  been  made  small  in  order  at  all  events,  one  sumptuous  work  of  a 

to  avoid  the  cost  of  printing  many  pages,  similar  kind,  which  is  now  in  the  posses- 

which  isheavyforalargeedition,  though  sion  of  the  Royal  Society.     It  consists 

moderate    enough    for    a    few    copies,  of  two  huge  volumes  filled  with  portraits. 

Other  prints  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  prints,  newspaper-cuttings,  and  all  kinds 

will  be  found  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  of  illustrations  bearing  on  the  life  of  Dr. 

the  Royal  Institution,"  of  1879,  in  illus-  Priestly  and  on  those  of  his  neighbors 

tration  of  my  lecture  on  "  Generic  Im-  and  associates,  which  was  compiled  as  a 

ages."     Thecost  of  a  single  octavo  page  labor  of  love  by  the  late  Mr.  Edmund 

of    autotype    reproductions,    with    six  Yates,  and  which  is  a  unique  work  of  its 

proofs,    is  advertised  at  £1   as.  ;  or,  if  kind. 

one  hundred  prints  be  ordered,  the  total  The  sum  of  the  statements  and  recom- 

cost  is  £1   17s.  6d.     The  only  prepara-  mendations  in   these  pages  is   to  this 

tion  necessary  before  ordering  the  auto-  effect.     Obtain  photographs  periodically 

tvpe  is  to  mount  the  prints  on  a  card  in  of  yourselves  and  of  your  children,  mak-, 
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ing  it  a  family  custom  to  do  so,  because  will  assuredly  be  grateful  for.  The  fam- 
unless  driven  by  some  custom  the  act  ily  tie  has  a  real  as  well  as  a  sentimental 
will  be  postponed  until  the  opportunity  significance.  The  world  is  beginning  to 
is  lost.  Let  Ihosepcriodical  photographs  perceive  that  the  life  of  each  individual 
be  full  and  side  views  of  the  face  on  ap  is  in  some  real  sense  a  prolongation  of 
adequate  scale,  and  add  any  others  you  those  of  his  ancestry.  His  character, 
like,  but  do  not  omit  these.  As  the  his  vigor,  and  his  disease  are  piincipallf 
portraits  accumulate  have  collections  of  theirs ;  sometimes  his  faculties  aie  blends 
them  autotyped.  Take  possession  of  of  ancestral  qualities,  more  frequently 
the  original  negatives,  or  have  th'ero  they  are  aggregates,  veins  of  resemblance 
stored  in  safe  keeping,  labelled,  and  easy  to  one  or  other  of  ihem  showing  noir 
to  get  at.  They  will  not  fade,  and  the  here  and  now  there.  The  life-histories 
time  may  come  when  they  will  be  valua-  of  our  relatives  are,  therefore,  more  in- 
ble  for  obtaining  fresh  prints  or  for  en-  struclive  to  us  than  those  of  strangers ; 
largement.  Keep  the  prints  methodically  they  are  especially  able  to  forewarn  and 
in  a  family  register,  writing  by  their  side  to  encourage  us,  for  they  are  prophetic 
all  such  chronicles  as  those  that  used  to  of  our  own  futures.  If  there  be  such  a 
find  a  place  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  family  thing  as  a  natural  birthright,  I  can  con- 
Bibles  of  past  generations  and  much  ceive  of  none  greater  than  the  right  of 
more  besides.  Into  the  full  scope  of  each  child  to  be  informed,  at  first  by 
that  additional  matter  I  do  not  propose  proxy  through  his  guardians,  and  after- 
now  to  enter.  It  is  an  interesting  and  ward  personally,  of  the  life-history, 
important  topic  that  requires  detailed  medical  and  other,  of  his  ancestry.  The 
explanation,  and  it  is  better  for  the  roo-  child  is  brought  into  the  world  without 
ment  not  to  touch  upon  it.  This,  how  his  having  any  voice  at  all  in  the  matter, 
ever,  may  be  said,  that  those  who  care  and  the  smallest  amend  that  those  who 
to  initiate  and  carry  on  a  family  chron-  introduced  him  there  can  make,  is  to  fur- 
icle,  illustrated  by  abundant  photo-  nish  him  with  that  most  serviceable  of 
graphic  portraiture,  will  produce  a  work  all  information  to  him,  the  complete  life- 
that  they  and  their  children,  and  their  histories  of  his  near  progenitors. — Fort- 
descendants  in  more  remote  generations,  nightly  Jtevtew. 


WINTER  :    AN   ELEGY. 
J.    LOGIE    ROBERTSON. 


I  LOOK  from  my  lonely  window 

Over  the  snowy  plain — 
A  hearse  and  a  handful  of  mourntts 

Are  creeping  through  the  rain  ! 
The  flowers  are  dead  and  departed, 

The  memory  of  summer  is  gone. 
Song  from  the  lark,  and  the  lark  from  heaven— 
And  the  days  drag  on. 


My  soul  looks  out  from  its  grating, 

And  sees  without  a  sigh 
The  funeral  train  of  youthful  hopes 

Mournfully  pass  by  ! 
Health,  and  the  joy  of  existence, 
And  the  faiths  that  wont  to  be. 
And  love,  are  dead  and  departing — 

It's  winter  with  me. 

BlackwooSi^Magasini. 
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Chapter  1  quainted  with  any  woman  who  can  en- 
dure a    man   with    a  cropped   head ') 

When  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  lost  in  Moreover,  be  was  of  a  good  height.     (It 

one  of  the  Dead  Cities  of  England —  must  be  a  very  tall  woman  who  can  feel 

situated  on  the  south  coast,  and  called  favorably  inclined  toward  a  short  man.) 

Sandwich.  Lastly,  allhough  his  eyes  were  not  more 

Shall  1  describe  Sandwich  ?    I  think  than  fairly    presentable    in    form    and 

not.     Let  us  own  the  truth  ;   descrip-  color,   the  wretch    had  in  some  unac- 

tions  of  places,  however  nicely  they  may  countable  manner  become  possessed  of 

be  written,  are  always  more  or  less  dull,  beautiful  eyelashes.     They  were    even 

Being  a  woman,  I   naturally  hate  dul-  better    eyelashes    than    mine.     I    write 

ness.   Perhaps  some  description  of  Sand-  quite  seriously.     There  is  one  woman 

wich  may  drop  out,  as  it  were,  from  my  who  is  above  the  common  weakness  of 

report  of  our  conversation  when  we  first  vanity — and  she  holds  the  present  pen. 
met  as  strangers  in  the  street.  So  I  gave  my  lost  stranger  a  lesson  in 

He  began  irritably.     "I've  lost  my-  politeness.     The  lesson  took   the  form 

self,"  he  said.  of  a  trap.     I  asked  if  he  would  like  me 

"  Most   strangers    to    the    town    do  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  inn.     He 

that,"  I  remarked.  was  still  annoyed  at  losing  himself.     As 

He  went  on  :  "Which  is  my  way  to  1    anticipated,    he    bluntly    answered, 

the  Fleut  de  Lys  Ion  ?"  "  Yes." 

His  way  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  re-        "  When   you   were   a  boy,   and  you 

trace  his  steps.     Then  to  turn  to  the  wanted  something,"  I  said,  "  did  your 

left.     Then  to  go  on  until  he  found  two  mother  teach  you  to  say  '  Please '  ?  " 
streets  meeting.     Then  to  lake  the  street        He  positively  blushed.     "She  did," 

on  the  right.     Then  to  lookout  for  the  he  admitted;  "and  she  taught  me  to 

second  turning  on   (he  left.     Then  to  say,   '  fieg  your  pardon  '   when   1   was 

follow  the  turning  until  he  smelt  stables  rude.     I'll  say  it  now  :  '  Beg  your  par- 

— and  there  wag  the  inn.     I  put  it  in  don.'  " 

thritlearest  manner,  and  never  stumbled        This  curious  apology    increased   my 

over  a  word.  belief  in  his  redeeming  qualities.     I  led 

"  How  the  devil  am  I  to  remember  all  the  way  to  the  inn.     He  followed  me  in 

that  ?"  he  said.  silence.     No  woman  who  respects  her- 

This   was  rude.     We  are.   naturally  self  can  endure  silence  when  she  is  in 

and  properly,  indignant  with  any  man  the  company  of  a  man.     1  made  him 

who  is  rude  to  us.      But  whether  we  talk. 

turn  our  backs  on  him    in  contempt,         "  Do   you  come  to  us  from   Rams- 

or  whether  we  are  merciful  and    give  gate  ?"  I  began.     He  only  nodded  his 

him  a  lesson  in  politeness,  depends  en-  head.     "  We  don't  think  much  of  Rams- 

tirely  on  the  man.     He  may  be  a  bear,  gate  here,"  I  went  on.     "  Not  even  two 

but  he   may  also   have  his  redeeming  hundred  years  old  !    and  hasn't  got  a 

qualities.      This    man    had    redeeming  mayor  and  corporation  !  ' 
qualities.      I   cannot  positively  say  thai         This  point  of  view  seemed  to  be  new 

he  was  either  handsome  or  ugly,  young  to  him.     He  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 

or  old,  well  or  ill  dressed.     But  J  can  pute  it  ;  he  only  looked  round  him,  and 

speak  with  certainty  to  (he  personal  at-  said,  "  Sandwich  is  a  melancholy  place, 

tractions  which   recommended  him   to  miss."     He  was  so  rapidly  improving 

notice.     For  instance,  the  tone  0/  his  in   politeness,   that   I   encouraged   him 

voice  was   rich  and   persuasive.     (Did  by  a  smile.      As    a  citizen    of  Sand- 

you  ever  read  a  story,  written  by  one  of  wich,  I  may  say  that  we  take  it  as  a 

us,  in  which  we  failed  to  dwell  on  our  compliment  when  we  are  told  that  our 

hero's  voice  ?)     Then,  again,    his  hair  town  is  a  melancholy  place.     And  why 

was    reasonably    long.     (Are    you    ac-  not  ?    Melancholy    is    connected    with 
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dignity.  And  dignity  is  associated  with  nerves  of  the  nation  !  "  Far  from  me 
age.  And  we  are  old.  I  teach  my  and  from  my  friends"  (to  borrow  the 
pupils  logic,  ijnong  other  things — there  eloquent  language  of  Doctor  Johnson) 
is  a  specimen.  Whatever  may  be  said  "  be  such  frigid  enthusiasm  as  shaJl  con- 
to  the  contrary,  woman  can  reason,  duct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  "  over 
They  can  also  wander ;  and  I  must  ad-  the  bridge  by  which  you  enter  Sand- 
mit  that  /  am  wandering.  Did  1  men- '  wich,  and  pay  a  toll  if  you  do  it  io  a 
tion,  at  starting,  that  I  was  a  govern-  carriage.  *'  That  man  is  little  to  be 
ess  ?  If  not,  that  allusion  to  "  pupils"  envied  "  (Doctor  Johnson  again)  who 
must  have  come  in  rather  abruptly.  Let  can  lose  himself  in  our  labyrinthine 
me  make  my  excuses,  and  return  to  my  streets,  and  not  feel  that  he  has  reached 
tost  stranger.  the   welcome    limits    of  progress,   and 

"  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  straight  found   a  haven  of  rest  in  an   ag«  of 

street  in  all  Sandwich  ?"  he  asked.  hurry. 

■' Not  one  straight  street  in  the  whole  I    am    wandering    again.     Bear  with 

town."  the    unpremeditated    enthusiasm    of    a 

"  Any  trade,  miss  ?"  citizen  who  only  attained  years  of  dis- 

"  As  little  as  possible — and  that  is  ex-  cretion  at  her  last  birthday.     We  shall 

piring."  soon  have  done  with  Sandwich  ;  we  are 

"  A  decayed  place,  in  short  ?"  close  to  the  door  of  the  inn. 

"Thoroughly  decayed."  "You  can't  mistake  it  now,  sir,"  I 

,My   tone   seemed    to    astonish    him.  said.     "Good-morning." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  proud  of  its  He  looked  down  at  me  from  under 

being  a  decayed  place,"  he  said.  his   beautiful  eyelashes   (have    I   men- 

I  quite  respected  him  ;  this  was  such  tioned  that  I  am  a  little  woman  ?),  and 
an  intelligent  remark  to  make.  We  do  he  asked  in  his  persuasive  tones,  "  Must 
enjoy  our  decay  :  it  is  our  chief  distinc-  we  say  good-by  ?" 
tion.  Progress  and  prosperity  every-  I  made  him  a  bow, 
where  else  ;  decay  and  dissolution  he:e.  "  Would  you  allow  me  to  see  you  safe 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  we  produce  home  ?"  he  suggested, 
our  own  inapression,  and  we  like  to  be  Any  other  man  would  have  offended 
original.  The  sea  deserted  us  long  ago  :  me.  This  man  blushed  like  a  boy,  and 
it  once  washed  our  walls,  it  is  now  two  looked  at  the  pavement  instead  of  look- 
miles  away  from  us — we  don't  regret  the  ing  at  me.  By  this  time  I  had  made  up 
sea.  We  had  sometimes  ninety-live  my  mind  about  him.  He  was  not  only 
ships  in  our  harbor.  Heaven  only  knows  a  gentleman  beyond  all  doubt,  but  a  shy 
how  many  centuries  ago  ;  we  now  have  gentleman  as  well.  His  bluntness  and 
one  or  two  small  coasting  vessels,  half  his  odd  remarks  were,  as  I  thought, 
their  time  aground  in  a  muddy  little  partly  efforts  to  disguise  his  shyness, 
river— we  don't  regret  our  harbor,  and  partly  refuges  in  which  he  tried  to 
But  one  house  in  the  town  is  daring  forget  his  own  sense  of  it,  I  answered 
enough  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  resi-  his  audacious  proposal  amiably  and 
dent  visitors,  and  announces  furnished  pleasantly.  "  You  would  only  loseyour 
apartments  to  let.  What  a  becoming  way  again,"  I  said,  "  and  I  should  have 
contrast  to  our  modern  neighbor.  Rams-  to  take  you  back  to  the  inn  for  the  sec- 
gate  !     Our  noble  market-place  exhibits  ond  time." 

the  laws  made  by  the  corporation  ;  and  He  turned  round  in  a  bewildered  way 

every  week  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  toward  the  inn. 

people  to  obey   the  laws.     How  con-  "  I  have  ordered  lunch  here,"  he  said, 

venient  1     Look  at  our  one  warehouse  "and  I  am  quite  alone."     He  turned 

by  the  river-side — with  the  crane  gen-  my  way  again,  and  looked  as  if  he  rather 

erally   idle,  and    the   windows    mostly  expected  me  to  box  his  ears.     "  I  shall 

boarded  up;  and  perhaps  one  man  at  be  forty  next  birthday,"  he  went  on; 

the  door,  looking  out  for  the  job  which  "  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father." 

his  better  sense  tells  him  cannot  possi-  I  all  but  burst  out  laughing,  and  stepped 

bly  come.     What  a  wholesome  protest  across    the   street,    on    my   way   home* 

against  the  devastating  hurry  and  over-  He    followed   me.      "  We   might  invite 

work  elsewhere,  which  has  shattered  the  the  landlady  to  join  us,"  he  said,  look- 
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ing  the  picture  of  a  headlong  man,  dis-  my  knowledge  of  the  business)  had  been 

mayed  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  sadly  neglected  ;  and  he  inquired  if  he 

imprudence.     "  Couldn't  you  honor  me  could  see  my  mother.     She  was  resting 

by  lunching  with  me  if  we  had  the  land-  on  the  sofa  in  the  back  parlor — and  she 

lady  ?"  he  asked.  received  him   there.     When    he    came 

This  was  a  little  too  much.     "  Quite  out,  he  patted  me  on  the  cheek.     "  I 

out  of  the  question,  sir — and  you  ought  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you,"  he  said, 

to  know  it,"  I  said  ^ith  severity.     He  "  and  perhaps  I  shall  come  back  again." 

half  put  out    his  hand.     "  Won't  you  He  did  come  back  again.     My  mother 

even   shake  hands  with  me?"   he   in-  had  referred  him  to  the  rector  for  our 

quired  piteously.     When  we  have  most  characters  in  the  town,  and  he  had  heard 

properly  administered    a  reproof   to   a  what  our  clergyman  could  say  for  us. 

man,  what  is  the  perversity  which  makes  Our  only  relations  had    emigrated  to 

us  weakly  pity  hiro  the  minute  after-  Australia,  and  were  not  doing  well  there, 

ward  ?    I   was    fool    enough   to  shake  -  My  mother's  death  would  leave  me,  so 

hands  with  this  perfect  stranger.     And,  far  as  relatives  were  concerned,  literally 

having  done  it,   I  completed  the  total  alone  in  the  world.     "  Give  this  girt  a 

loss  of  my  dignity  by   running  away.  Grst-rate  education,"   said  our  elderly 

Our  dear  crooked  little  streets  hid  me  customer,  sitting  at  our  tea-table  in  the 

from  him  directly.  back  parlor,  "  and  she  will  do.     If  you 

As  I  rang  at  the  doot-bell  of  my  em-  win  send  her  to  school,  ma'am,  I'll  pay 

ployer's  house,  a  thought  occurred  to  for  her  education."     My  poor  mother 

me  which  might  have  been  alarming  to  began  to  cry  at  the  prospect  of  parting 

a  better  regulated  mind  than  mine.  with    me.     The    old    gentleman    said, 

"Suppose  he  should  come  back  to  "Think  of  it,"  and  got  up  to  go.     He 

Sandwich  ¥'  gave  me  his  card  as  I  opened  the  shop 

Chapter  II.  door  for  him.     "If  you  find  yourself  in 

trouble,     he    whispered,  so     that    my 

Before  many  more  days  passed  I  had  mother  could  not  hear  him.  "  be  a  wise 

troubles  of  my  own  to  contend  with,  child,  and  write  and  tell  me  of  it."     I 

which  put  the  eccentric  stranger  out  of  looked  at  the  card.     Our  kind-hearted 

ttiy  head  for  the  time.  customer  was  no  less  a  person  than  Sir 

Unfortunately,   my  troubles  are  part  Gerard  Royland,  of  Garrum  Park,  Sus- 

of  my  story;  and  my  early  life  mixes  sex — with  landed  property  in  our  county 

itself  up  with  them.     In  consideration  as  well !     He  had  made  himself  (through 

of   what  is  to  follow,  may  I  say  two  the   rector,   no  doubt)   far   better    ac- 

words  relating  to  the  period  before  I  quainted  than  I  was  with  the  true  state 

was  a  governess  ?  of  my  mother's  health.     In  four  months 

I  am  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  shop-  from  the  memorable  day  when  the  great 

keeper  of  Sandwich.     My  father  died,  man  had  taken  tea  with  us,  my  time  had 

leaving  to  his  widow  and  child  an  hon-  come  to  be  alone  in  the  world.     I  have 

est  name  and  a  little  income  of  £80  a  no  courage  to  dwell  on  it ;  my  spirits 

year.     We   kept  on   the  shop — neither  sink,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  when 

gaining  nor  losing  by  it.     The  (ruth  is,  I  think  of  myself  in  those  days.     The 

nobody  would  buy  our  poor  little  busi-  good  rector  helped  me  with  his  advice — 

ness.     I  was  thirteen  years  old  at  the  I  wrote  to  Sir  Gerard  Royland. 

time  ;  and  I  was  able  to  help  my  mother,  A  change  had  come  over  his  life  as 

whose  health  was  then  beginning  to  fail,  well  as  mine  in  the  interval  since  we 

Never  shall   I  forget  a  certain  bright  had  met. 

summer's  day,  when  I  saw  a  new  cus-  Sir  Gerard  had  married  for  the  sec- 

tomer    enter    our   shop.     He    was   an  ond  time— and,  what  was  more  foolish 

elderly  gentleman  ;  and  he  seemed  aur-  still,  perhaps,  at  his  age,  had  married  a 

prised  tu  find  so  young  a  girl  as  myself  young  woman.     She    was   said   to    be 

m  charge  o(  the  business,  and,  what  is  consumptive,  and  of  a  jealous   temper 

more,  competent  to  support  the  charge,  as  well.     Sir  Gerard's  only  child  by  his 

I  answered  bis  questions  in  a  manner  first  wife,  a  son  and  heir,  was  so  angry 

which  seemed  to  please  him.     He  soon  at  his  father's  second  marriage,  that  he 

discovered  that  my  education  (excepting  left  the  house.     The  landed  .property 
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being  entailed,   Sir  Gerard  could  only  might  have  felt  it  bitterly.     My  pride 

express  his  sense  of  his  son's  conduct  said  to  mc,  "  Do  justice  to  yourself," 

by  making  a  new  will,  which  left  all  his  1  worked  so  hard,  I  behaved  so  well, 

property  in  money  to  bis  young  wife-  that  the  mistress  of  the  school  wrote  to 

These  particulars  I  gathered  from  the  Sir  Gerard  to  tell  him  how  thoroughly  I 

steward,  who  was  expressly  sent  to  visit  had  deserved  the  kindness  that  he  had 

me  at  Sandwich.  shown  lo  me.     No  answer  was  received, 

"Sir  Gerard  never  makes  a  promise  (Oh,  Lady  Royland  !)  No  change 
without  keeping  it,"  this  gendeman  in-  varied  the  monotony  of  ray  life — except 
formed  me.  "  1  am  directed  to  take  when  one  of  ray  schoolgirl  friends  some- 
you  to  a  lirst-rate  ladies'  school  in  the  times  took  me  home  with  her  for  a  few 
neighborhood  of  London,  and  to  make  days  at  vacation  time.  Never  mind, 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  your  My  pride  held  me  up. 
remaining  there  until  you  are  eighteen  As  the  last  half-year  of  my  time  at 
years  of  age.  Any  written  communica-  school  approached,  I  began  to  consider 
tions  in  the  future  are  lo  pass,  if  you  the  serious  question  of  my  future  life. 
please,  through  the  hands  of  the  rector  Of  course,  I  could  have  lived  on  my 
of  Sandwich.  The  delicate  health  of  eighty  pounds  a  year ;  but  what  a  lonely, 
the  new  LadyKoyland  makes  it  only  too  barren  existence  it  promised  to  be ! — un- 
likely that  the  lives  of  her  husband  and  less  somebody  married  me  ;  and  where, 
herself  will  be  passed,  for  the  most  part,  if  you  please,  was  I  to  find  him  ?  My 
in  a  milder  climate  than  the  climate  of  education  thoroughly  fitted  me  to  be  a 
England.  I  am  instructed  to  say  this,  governess.  Why  not  try  my  fortune,  and 
and  to  convey  to  you  Sir  Gerard's  best  see  a  little  of  the  world  in  that  way  ? 
wishes."  Even   if    I   fell  among    ill-conditioned 

By  the  rector's  advice,  I  accepted  the  people,  I  could  be  independent  of  them, 
position  offered  to  me  in  this  unpleas-  and  retire  on  my  income, 
antly  formal  manner — concluding  (quite  The  rector,  visiting  London,  came  to 
correctly,  as  I  afterward  discovered)  see  me.  He  not  only  approved  of  my 
that  I  was  indebted  to  Lady  Royland  for  idea — he  offered  me  a  means  of  carrying 
the  arrangement  which  personally  sepa-  it  out.  A  worthy  family,  recently  set- 
rated  me  from  my  benefactor.  Her  hus-  tied  at  Sandwich,  were  in  want  of  a  gov- 
band's  kindness  and  my  gratitude,  meet-  erness-  The  head  of  the  household  was 
ing  on  the  neutral  ground  of  Garaum  partner  in  a  business  (the  exact  nature 
Park,  were  objects  of  conjugal  distrust  of  which  it  is  needless  to  mention)  hav- 
to  this  lady.  Shocking!  shocking  I  Heft  ing  "branches"  out  of  London.  He 
a  sincerely  grateful  letter  to  be  forwarded  had  become  superintendent  of  a  new 
to  Sir  Gerard;  and,  escorted  by  the  "branch" — tried  as  a  promising  com- 
steward,  I  went  to  school — being  then  mcrcial  experiment,  under  special  cir- 
just  fourteen  years  old.  cumstances,  at  Sandwich.     The  idea  of 

I  know  1  am  a  fool.     Never  mind,  returning  to  my  native  place  pleased  me 

There  ii  some  pride  in  me,  though  I  am  — dull  as  the  place  was  to  others.     I  ac- 

only  a  small  shopkeeper's  daughter.  My  cepted  the  situation, 

new  life  had  its  trials — my  pride  held  When  the  steward's  usual  half-yearly 

me  up.  letter  arrived  soon  afterward,  inquiring 

For  the  four  years  during  which   I  what  plans    I   had  formed   on   leaving 

remained  at  the  school,  my  poor  welfare  school,  and  what  he  could  do  to  help 

miglit  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  to  the  rec-  them,  acting  on  behalf  of  Sir  Gerard,  a 

tor,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  steward  delicious  tingling  filled  me  from  head  to 

— never  to   Sir  Gerard   himself.      His  foot  when  I  thought  of  my  own  indepen- 

winters  were  no  doubt  passed  abroad  ;  dence.     It  was  not  ingratitude  toward 

but  in  the  summer-time  he  and   Lady  my  benefactor ;   it  was  only  my  little 

Royland  were  at  home  again.     Not  even  private   triumph  over    Lady   Royland. 

for  a  day  or  two  in  the  holiday  rime  was  Oh,  my  sisters  of  the  sex,  can  you  not 

there  pity  enough  felt  for  my  lonely  posi-  understand  and  forgive  me  ? 

tioD  to  ask  me  to  be  the  guest  of  the  So  to  Sandwich  I  returned  ;  and  there, 

housekeeper  (I  expected  nothing  more)  for    three  years,   I  remained  with   the 

at  Garrum  Park.     But  for  my  pride,  I  kindest  people  who  ever  breathed  the 
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breath  of  life.     Under  their  roof  I  was  I  received  impressed  me  so  favorably, 

still    living  when  I  met  with  my  lost  that  I  forwarded  my  references.     The 

gentleman  in  the  street.  next  post  brought  my  written  engage- 

Ah  me  !  the  end  of  that  quiet,  pleas-  ment,  and  the  offer  of  a  salary  which 

ant  life  was  near.     When  I  lightly  spoke  doubled  my  income, 

to  the  odd  stratiger  of  the  expiring  trade  The  story  of  the  past  is  told  ;  and 

of  the  town,  I  never  suspected  that  my  now  we  travel  on  a^ain,  with  no  more 

employer's  trade  was  expiring  too.     The  stoppages  by  the  way. 
speculation  had  turned  out  to  be  a  losing 

one ;  and  all  his  savings  had  been  em-  Chapter  ill. 

barked  in  it.    He  could  no  longer  remain  The  residence  of  my  present  employer 

at  Sandwich,  or  afford  to  keep  a  govern-  was  in  the  north  of  England.     Having 

ess.     His  wife  broke  the  sad  news  to  to  pass  through  London,  I  arranged  to 

me,      I  was   so  fond  of  the  children,  stay  in  town  for  a  few  days  to  make  some 

I  proposed  to  her  to  give  up  my  salary,  necessary  additions  to  my  wardrobe.  An 

Her  husband  refused  even  to  consider  old  servant  of  the  rector,  who  kept  a 

the  proposal.     It  was  the  old  story  of  lodging-house  in  the  suburbs,  received 

poor   humanity  over  again.     We  cried,  me  kindly,  and  guided  my  choice  in  the 

we  kissed,  we  parted.  serious  matter  of  a    dressmaker.       On 

What  was  I  to  do  next  ?— write  to  Sir  the  second  morning  after  my  arrival,  an 

Gerard  ?  event  happened.     The  post  brought  me  a 

I  had  already  written,  soon  after  my  letter  forwarded  from  the  rectory.  Im- 
return  to  Sandwich  ;  breaking  through  agine  my  astonishment  when  my  corre- 
the  regulations  by  directly  addressing  spondent  proved  to  be  Sir  Gerard  Roy- 
Sir  Gerard.     I   expressed   my  grateful  land  himself  ! 

sense  of  his  generosity  to   a  poor  girl  The  letter  was  dated  from  his  house  in 

who  had  no  family  claim  on  him  ;  and  I  London,     it  briefly  invited  me  to  call 

promised  to  make  the  one  return  in  my  and  see  him,  for  a  reason  which  [  should 

power  by  trying  to  be  worthy  of  the  in-  hear  from  his  own  lips.     He  naturally 

terest  that  he  had  taken  in  me.     The  supposed  that  I  was  still   at   Sandwich 

letter  was  written  without  any  alloy  of  and   requested  me,  in   a  postscript,  to 

mental  reserve.     My  new  life  as  a  gov-  consider  my  journey  as  made  at  his  ex- 

emess  was  such  a  happy  one,  that  1  had  pense. 

forgotten  my  paltry  bitterness  of  feel-  I  went  to  the  house  the  same  day. 

ing  against  Lady  Royland.  While  I  was  asking  for  Sir  Gerard  and 

It  was  a  relief  to  think  of  this  change  giving  my  name,  a  gentleman  came  out 

for  the  belter,  when  the  secretary  at  Gar-  into  the  hall.     He  spoke  to  me  without 

rum  Park  informed  me  that  he  had  for-  ceremony,       "  .Sir    Gerard,"    he    said, 

warded  my  letter  to  Sir  Gerard,  then  at  "  believes  he   is  going  to  die.      Don't 

Madeira  with   his  sick   wife.     She  was  encourage  him  in  that  idea.     He  may 

slowly  and  steadily  wasting  away  in  a  live  for  another  year  or  more,   if   his 

decline.     Before  another  year  had  pass-  friends  only  persuade  him  to  be  hopeful 

ed.  Sir  Gerard  was  left  a  widower  for  about  himself."     With  that  the  gentle- 

the  second  time,  with  no  child  to  console  men  left  me  ;  the  servant  said  it  was  the 

him  under  his  loss.     No  answer  came  to  doctor. 

my  grateful   letter.     I  should  have  been  The  change  in  my  benefactor,  since  I 

unreasonable  indeed  if  I  had  expected  the  had  seen  him  last,  startled  and  distressed 

bereaved  husband  to  remember  me  in  his  me.     He  lay  back  in  a  large  arm  chair, 

grief  and  loneliness.     Could  I  write  to  wearing  a  grim  black  dressing-gown,  and 

him  again,  in  my  own  trumpery  little  in-  looking  pitiably  thin   and  pinched  and 

tetests,  under  these  circumstances?     I  worn.     I  do  not  think  I  should  have 

thought  (and  still  think)  that  the  com-  known  him  again,  if  we  had  met  by  ac- 

monest  feeling  of  delicacy  forbade   it.  cident.     He  signed  to  me  to  be  seated 

The  only  other  alternative  was  to  appeal  on  a  little  chaii;  by  his  side. 

to  the  ever-ready  friends  of  the  obscure  "  I  wanted  to  see  you,"  he  said  quiet- 

and  helpless  public.     I  advertised  in  the  ly,    "before   I   die.      You   must   have 

newspapers.  thought  me  neglectful  and  unkind,  with 

The  tone  of  one  of  the  answers  which  good  reason.     My  child,  you  have  not 
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been  forgotten.     If  years  have  passed  Discreet  and  dignified  ;  handsome  and 

without  fi  meeting  between  us,  it  has  not  well-bred — such  was  my  impression  of 

been  altogether  my  fault — "  Mrs.  Fosdyke,  while  she  harangued  me 

He  stopped.  A  pained  expression  on  the  subject  of  her  children,  and  com- 
passed over  his  poor  worn  face  ;  he  was  municated  her  views  on  education, 
evidently  thinking  of  the  young  wife  Having  heard  the  views  before  from 
whom  he  had  lost.  I  repeated — fer-  others,  I  assumed  a  listening  position, 
vently  and  sincerely  repeated — what  I  and  privately  formed  my  opinion  of  the 
had  already  said  to  him  in  writing.  "  I  schoolroom.  It  was  large,  lofty,  per- 
owe  everything,  sir,  to  your  fatherly  fectly  furnished  for  the  purpose  ;  it  had 
kindness."  Saying  this,  I  ventured  a  a  big  window  and  a  balcony  looking  out 
little  farther.  I  took  his  wan  white  over  the  garden  terrace  and  the  park  be- 
hand,  hanging  over  the  arm  of  the  chair,  yond — a  wonderful  schoolroom,  in  my 
and  respectfully  put  it  to  my  lips.  limited  experience.       One  of   the  two 

He  gently  drew  his  hand  away  from  doors  which  it  possessed  was  left  open, 

me,  and  sighed  as  he  did  it.     Perhaps  and  showed  me  a  sweet  little  bedroom, 

sAt    had  sometimes    kissed    his    hand,  with  amber  draperies  and   maplewood 

"  Now  tell  me  about  yourself."  he  said,  furniture,    devoted   to   myself.       Here 

I  told  him  of  ray  new  situation,  and  were  wealth  and  liberality,  in  that  har- 
how  I  had  got  it.  He  listened  with  evi-  monious  combination  so  seldom  discov- 
dent  interest.  "  I  was  not  sclf-deceiv-  eied  by  the  spectator  of  small  means, 
ed,"  he  said,  "  when  I  first  took  a  fancy  I  controlled  my  first  feeling  of  bewilder- 
to  you  in  the  shop.  I  admire  your  inde-  ment  just  in  time  to  answer  Mrs.  Fos- 
pendent  feeling  ;  it's  the  right  kind  of  dyke  on  the  subject  of  reading  and  reci- 
courage  in  a  girl  like  you.  But  you  tation — viewed  as  minor  accomplish- 
must  let  me  do  something  more  for  you  ments  which  a  good  governess  might  be 
— some  little  service  to  remember  me  expected  to  teach, 
by  when  the  end  has  come.  What  shall  "  While  the  organs  are  young  and 
it  be?"                                ■  pliable,"  the  lady  remarked,  "I  regard 

"  Try  to  get  better,  sir ;  and  let  me  it  as   of  great   importance  to  practise 

write  to  you  now  and  then,"  I  answered,  children  in  the  art  of  reading  aloud,  with 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  want  nothingmore,"  an  agreeable  variety  of  tone  and  conrect- 

"  You  will  accept  a  little  present,  at  ness  of  emphasis.     Trained  in  this  way, 

least  ?"     With  those  words  he  took  from  they  will  produce  a  favorable  impression 

the  breast-pocket  of  his  dressing-gown  on   others,   even  in   ordinary  conversa- 

an  enamelled  cross  attached  to   a  gold  tion,  when  they  grow  up.     Poetry,  com- 

chain.     "  Think  of  me  sometimes,"  he  milted  to  memory  and  lecited,  is  a  valu- 

said,  as  he  put  the  chain  round  my  neck,  able  means  toward   this  end.     May  I 

He  drew  me  to  him  gently,  and  kissed  hope  that   your   studies  have   enabled 

my   forehead.      It  was   too   much   for  you  to  carry  out  my  views  ?" 

me.     "  Don't  cry,  my  dear,"  he  said  ;  Formal  enough  in  language,  but  coui^ 

"  don't  remind  me  of  another  sad  young  teous  and  kind  in  manner.     1  relieved 

face — "     Once  more  he  stopped  ;  once  Mrs.  Fosdyke  from  anxiety  by  informing 

more  he  was  thinking  of  the  lost  wife,  her  that  we  had  a  professor  of  elocution 

I  pulled  down  my  veil,  and  ran  out  of  at  school.     And  then  I  was  left  to  im- 

tlie  room.  prove  my  acquaintance  with  my  three 

Chapter  IV.  P^P^s- 

,    I  hey  were  fairly  mtelligent  children  ; 

The  next  day  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  the  boy,  as  usual,  being  slower  than  the 

north.     My  narrative  brightens  again —  girls.     I  did  my  best — with  many  a  sad 

but  let  us  not  forget  Sir  Gerard  Roytand.  remembrance   of  the    far  dearer  pupils 

I   ask  permission  to  introduce  some  whom  1  had  left — to  make  them  like  me 

persons  of  distinction — Mrs.   Fosdyke,  and  trust  me  ;  and  I  succeeded  in  win- 

of    Carsham    Hall,    widow   of  General  ning  their  confidence.     In  a  week  from 

Fosdyke  ;  also  Master  Frederick,   Miss  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Carsham  Hall, 

Ellen  and  Miss  Eva,  the  pupils  of  the  we  began  to  understand  each  other, 

new  governess  ;  also  two  l^ies  and  three  .     The  first  day  in  the  week  was  one  of 

gentlemen,  guests  staying  in  the  house.  our  days  for  reciting  poetry,  in  obedi- 
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ence  to   the  iDstnictions  vitb  which  I        Di^pity  is  avaluable  quality,  especially 

had  been  favored  by  Mrs.  Fosdyke.     I  in  a  governess.     But  there  are  limits  to 

had  done  with  the  girls,  and  had  just  the  most  highly  trained  endurance.     I 

opened  (perhaps  I  ought  to  say  profan-  bounced    out    into    the    balcony— and 

ed)  Shakespeare's  "  Julius  Caesar,"  in  there,  on  the  terrace,  smoking  a  cigar, 

the    elocutionary    interests    of    Master  was  my  lost  stranger  in  the  streets  of 

Freddy.     Half  of  Mark  Antony's  first  Sandwich  ! 

glorious  speech  over  Caesar's  dead  body        He  recognized  me,   on  his  side,   the 

ne  learnt  by  heart ;  and  it  was  now  my  instant  I  appeared.     "  Oh,  Lord  !"  he 

duty  to  teach  him,  to  the  best  of  my  cried  in  tones  of  horror,  and  ran  round 

small  ability,  how  to  speak  it.    The  mom-  the  comer  of  the  terrace  as  if  my  eyes 

ing  was  warm.     We  had   our  big  win-  had  been  mad  bulls  in  close  pursuit  of 

dow   open  ;   the    delicious  perfume  of  him.     By  this  time  it  is,  I  fear,  useless 

flowers  in  the  garden  beneath  filled  the  for  me  to  set  myself  up  as  a  discreet 

room.  person  in  emergencies.     Another  woman 

I   recited   the    first  eight   lines,  and  might  have  controlled  herself.     /  burst 

stopped   there,  feeling  that  I  must  not  into  fits  of  laughter.     Freddy  and  the 

exact  too  much  from  the  boy  at  first,  girls  joined  me.     For  the  time,  it  was 

"  Now,  Freddy,"!  said,  "  try  if  you  can  plainly  useless  to  pursue  the  business  of 

speak  the  poetry  as  I  have  spoken  it,"  education.     I  shut  up  Shakespeare,  and 

"  Don't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  allowed — no,  l^t  me  tell  the  truth,  en- 
Freddy,"  said  a  voice  from  the  garden  ;  couraged — the  childrento  talk  about  Mr. 
"  it's  all  spoken  wron^."  Sax. 

Who    was     this     msolent     person  ?        They  only  seemed  to  know  what  Mr. 

Strange  to  say,  there  was  something  not  Sax  himself  had  told  them.     His  father 

entirely  unfamiliar  to  me  in  the  voice,  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  had 

The  girls  began  to  giggle.     Their  brother  all  died  in  the  course  of  time.     He  was 

was  more  explicit.     "Oh,"  says  Fred-  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  children,  and  he 

dy,  "  it's  only  Mr.  Sax."  had  been  christened  "  Sextus  "  in  con- 

The  one  becoming  course  to  pursue  sequence,  which  is  Latin  (here  Freddy 

was  to  take  no  notice  of  the  interrup-  interposed)  for  sixth.     Also  christened 

tion.     "  Go  on,"  I  said.     Freddy  rec  it-  "Cyril"  (here  the  girls  recovered  the 

ed  the  lines,  like  a  dear  good  boy,  with  lead)  by  his  mother's  request ;  "  Sextus" 

as  near  an  imitation  of  my  style  of  elo-  being  such  a  hideous  name.     And  which 

cution  as  could  be  expected  from  him.  of  his  Christian  names,  my  dears,  does 

"  Poor  devil !"  cried  the  voice  from  he  use  ?    You  wouldn't  ask  if  you  knew 

the  garden,  insolently  pitying  my  atlen-  him  !     "  Sextus,"  of  course,  because  it 

tive  pupil.  is  the  ugliest,     Sextus  Sax?     Not  the 

I  imposed  silence  on  the  girls  by  a  romantic  sort  of  name  that  one  likes, 
look  —  and  then,  without  stirring  from  when  one  is  a  woman.  But  1  have  no 
my  chair,  expressed  my  sense  of  the  inso-  right  to  be  particular.  My  own  name 
lence  of  Mr.  Sax  in  clear  and  command-  (is  it  possible  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
ing  tones.  ' '  I  shall  be  obliged  to  close  it  in  these  pages  yet  ?)  is  a  homely  one — 
the  vrindow  if  this  is  repeated."  Having  I  am  only  Susan  Morris.  Do  not  de- 
spoken  to  that  effect,  I  waited  in  expec-  spise  me — and  let  us  return  to  Mr,  Sax. 
tation  of  an  apology.  Silence  was  the  Is  he  married  ?  The  eldest  girl  thought 
only  apology.  Tt  was  enough  for  me  that  not.  She  had  heard  mamma  say  to  a 
I  had  produced  the  right  impression.  I  lady,  "  An  old  German  family,  my  dear, 
went  on  with  my  recitation.  and,  in  spite  of  his  oddities,  an  excellent 
"  Here,  under  leave  of  Broius.  and  the  rest  "»«  ;  but  so  poor— barely  enough  to  live 

(For  Brutus  ia  an  honorable  man  ;  on — and   blurtS  OUt   the  truth,  if  people 

So  are  they  all,  all  bonorable  men),  ask  his   Opinion,    as  if  he  had   twenty 

Cornel  to  .peak  in  OMar'a  funeral.  thousand     a    year!"       Your    mamma 

He  was  my  fneod,  fa.thfiU  and  just  to  me-  ^^^^^  j^;^  ^  J,_   ^^  ^^^^  j     j   ^^^^j^ 

"Oh,   good   heavens,  I  can't  stand  think  so,  and  so  do  we.  He  often  comes 

tiat/    Confound  you!  why  don't  you  here.     They  say  he's  not  good  company 

speak  that  last  line  properly  ?    Listen  to  among    grown-up    people.      tVe    think 

me."  him  jolly.     He  understands. dolls,   and 
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he's  the  best  back  at  leap-frog  in  the  The  answer  to  this  was  the  sudden 

whole  of  England."  closing  of  a  door.     Mr.  Sax  had  taken 

Thus    far  we    had  advanced  in   the  refuge  from  me  in  one  of  the  ground-floor 

praise  of  Sextus  Sax,  when  one  of  the  rooms.       I   was  so    mortified,  I   could 

maids  came  in  with  a  note  for  me.     She  almost  have  cried, 

smiled  mysteriously,    and    said,   "  I'm  Getting  down  into  the  hall,  wc  found 

to  wait  for  an  answer,  Miss."  Mrs.  Fosdyke  with  her  garden  hat  on, 

I  opened  the  note,  and  read  these  and  one  of  the  two  ladies  who  were  stay- 
lines  :  ing  in   the  house  (the  unmarried   one) 

"  I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself,  I  daren't  whispering  to  her  at  the  door  of  the 
attempt  tomakemyapologlespersonally.  moming-room.  The  lady — Miss  Mel- 
Will  you  accept  my  written  excuses?  bury — looked  at  me  with  a  certain  ap- 
Upon  my  honor,  nobody  told  me  when  pearance  of  curiosity  which  I  was  quite 
1  got  here  yesterday  that  you  were  in  at  a  loss  to  understand,  and  suddenly 
the  house.  1  heard  the  recitation,  and  turned  away  toward  the  farther  end  erf 
— can    you    excuse    my     stupidity  ? — I  the  hall. 

thought  it  was  a  stage-stiuck  housemaid  "  I  will  walk  with  you  and  the  chil- 

amusing  herself  with  the  children.    May  dren,"    Mrs.     Fosdyke    said    to    me. 

I  accompany  you  when  you  go  out  with  "  Freddy,  you  can  ride  your  bicycle  if 

the  young  ones  for  your  daily  walk?  you    like."    She  turned   to  the    girls- 

One  word  will  do.     Yes  or  no.     Peni-  '  My  dears,  it's  cool  under  the  trees, 

tently  yours, — S.  S."  You  may  take  your  skipping-ropes." 

In  my  positiou,  there  was  but  one  She  had  evidently  something  special 
possible  answer  to  this.  Governesses  to  say  to  me  ;  and  she  had  adopted  the* 
must  not  make  appointments  with  strange  necessary  measures  for  keeping  the  chil- 
gentlemen — even  when  the  children  are  dren  in  front  of  us,  well  out  of  heating, 
present  in  the  capacity  of  witnesses.  I  Freddy  led  the  way  on  his  horse  on  three 
said,  No.  Am  I  claiming  too  much  for  wheels  ;  the  girls  followed,  skipping 
my  readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  when  I  merrily.  Mrs.  Fosdyke  opened  her  bus- 
add  that  I  should  have  preferred  saying  iness  by  the  most  embarrassing  remark 
Yes  ?  that  she  could  possibly  have  made  under 

We  had  our  early  dinner,  and  then  got  the  circumstances, 
ready  to  go  out  walking  as  usual.  These  "  I  find  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
pages  contain  a  true  confession.  Let  Mr.  Sax,"  she  began  ;  "  and  I  am  sur- 
me  own  that  I  hoped  Mr.  Sax  would  un-  prised  to  hear  that  you  dislike  him." 
derstand  my  refusal,  and  ask  Mrs,  Fos-  She  smiled  pleasantly,  as  if  my  sup- 
dyke's  leave  to  accompany  us.  Linger-  posed  dislike  of  Mr.  Sax  rather  amused 
ing  a  little  as  we  went  downstairs,  1  heard  her.  What  "  the  ruling  passion  "  may 
him  in  the  hall — actually  speaking  to  be  among  men,  I  cannot  presuipe  to 
Mrs.  Fosdyke  !  What  was  he  saying  ?  consider.  My  own  sex,  however,  I  may 
That  darling  boy,  Freddy,  got  into  a  claim  to  understand.  The  ruling  pas- 
difficulty  with  one  of  his  bool-laces  ex-  sion  among  women  is  Conceit.  My 
actly  at  the  right  moment.  I  could  ridiculous  notion  of  my  own  conse- 
help  him,  and  listen — and  be  sadly  dis-  quence  was  wounded  in  some  way.  f 
appointed  by  the  result.  Mr.  Sax  was  assumed  a  position  of  the  loftiest  indif- 
oEFended  with  me.  ference. 

"You  needn't  introduce  me  to  the  "Really,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "I  can't 

new  governess,"  I  heard  him  say.  "  We  undertake  to  answer  for  any  impression 

have  met  on  a  former  occasion,  and  I  that  Mr.  Sax  may  have  formed.     We 

produced  a  disagreeable  impression  on  met  by  the  merest   accident.     I   know 

her.     I  beg  you  will  not  speak  of  me  to  nothing  about  him. ' ' 

Miss  Morris."  Mrs.  Fosdyke  eyed  me  slyly,  andap- 

Before  Mrs.  Fosdyke  could  say  a  word  peared  to  be  more  amused  than  ever, 

in  reply.   Master  Freddy  changed  sud-  "  He  is  a  very  odd  man."  she  admit- 

denly  from  a  darling  boy  to  a  detestable  ted,  "but  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  fine 

imp.     "  I  say,  Mr.  Sax  !"  he  called  out,  nature  under  that  strange  surface  of  his. 

"  Miss  Morris  doesn't  mind  you  a  bit —  However,"  she  went  on,  "  I  am  forgel- 

she  only  laughs  at  you. ' '  ting  that  he  forbids  me  to  tal^  about  him 
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in  your  presence      When  the  opportu-  Chapter  V. 
nity  oners,  I  shall  take  my  own  way  of 

teaching  you   two   to  understand  each  I  wore  my  best  dress ;  and,  in  all  my 

other  ;  you  vill  both  be  grateful  to  me  life  before,  I  never  took  such  pains  with 

when  I  have  succeeded.     In  the  mean  my    hair.       Nobody     will     be    foolish 

time,  there  is  a  third  person  who  will  be  enough,  I  hope,  to  suppose  that  I  did 

sadly  disappointed  to  hear  that  you  know  this  on  Mr.  Sax's  account.     How  could 

nothing  about  Mr.  Sax."  I  possibly  care  about  a  man  who  was 

"  May  I  ask,  ma'am,  who  the  person  little  better  than  a  stranger  to  me  ?    No! 

is?"  the  person  I  dressed  at  was  Miss  Mel- 

"  Can  you  keep  a  secret,  Miss  Morris  ?  bury. 

Of  course  you  can  !   The  person  is  Miss  She  gave  me  a  look,  as  I  modestly 

Melbury. "  placed  myself  in  a  corner,  which  amply 

(Miss  Melbury  was  a  dark  woman.    It  rewarded  me  for  the  time  spent  on  my 

cannot  be  because  I  am  a  fair  woman  toilette.      The  gentlemen  came  in.      I 

myself — I  hope  I  am  above  such  narrow  looked  at  Mr.  Sax  (mere  cuiiosity)  under 

prejudices  as  that — but  it  is  certainly  true  shelter  of  my  fan.      His  appearance  was 

that  I  don't  admire  dark  women.)  greatly  improved  by  evening  dress.     He 

"  She  heard  Mr.  Sax  telling  me  that  discovered  me  in  mycorner,  and  seemed 

you  particularly   dishked    him,"    Mrs.  doubtful  whether  to  approach  me  or  not. 

Fosdyke  proceeded.     "  And  just  as  you  I  was  reminded  of  ourfirst  odd  meeting  ; 

appeared  in  the  hall,  she  was  asking  me  and  I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I  called 

to  find  out  what  your  reason  was."  it  to  mind.     Did  he  presume  to  think 

Thus  far  we  had  been  walkingon.  We  that  I  was  encouraging  him  ?     Before  I 

now  stopped,  as  if  by  common  consent,  could  decide  that  question,  he  took  the 

and  looked  at  one  another.  vacant  place  on  the  sofa.     In  any  other 

In  my  brief  experience  of  Mrs.  Fos-  man — after  what  had  passed  in  the  morn - 

dyke,  I  had  thus  far  only  seen  the  more  ing — this  would  have  been  an  audacious 

constrained  and  formal  side  of  her  char-  proceeding.      He   looked  so    painfully 

acter.     Without  being  aware  of  my  own  embarrassed,  that  it  became  a  species  of 

success,   I  had  won  the  mother's  heart  Christian  duty  to  pity  him. 

in  winning  the  good-will  of  her  children.  "  Won't  you  shake  hands  ?"  he  said. 

Constraint  now  seized  its  first  opportu-  just  as  he  had  said  it  at  Sandwich, 

nity  of  melting  away  ;  the  latent  sense  of  I  peeped  round  the  corner  of  my  fan 

humor  in  the  great  lady  showed  itself,  at  Miss  Melbury.     She  was  looking  at 

while  I  was  inwardly  wandering  what  the  us.     I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Sax. 

nature  of  Miss  Melbury's  interest  in  Mr.  "What  sort  of  sensation  is  it,"  he 

Sax  might    be.     Easily  penetrating  my  asked,  "  when  you  shake  hands  with  a 

thoughts,    she     satisfied    my     curiosity  man  whom  you  hate  ?" 

without  committing  herself  to  a  reply  in  "  I  really  can't  tell  you,"  I  answered 

words.     Her  large  gray  eyes  sparkled  as  innocently  ;  "  I  have  never  done  such 

they  rested  on  my  face,  and  she  hummed  a  thing." 

the  tune  of  the  old  French  song,  "  Youwouldn'tlunchwithmeatSand- 
"  C«/  Camour,  I'amour,  famour."  wich,"  he  protested;  "and,  after  the 
There  is  no  disguising  it — something  in  humblest  apology  on  my  part,  you  won't 
this  disclosure  made  me  excessively  an-  forgive  me  for  what  I  did  this  morning. 
gry.  Was  I  angry  with  Miss  Melbury  ?  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that  I  am 
or  with  Mr.  Sax  ?  or  with  myself  ?  not  the  special  object  of  your  antipathy  > 

Finding  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  on  I  wish  I  had  never  met  with  you  !     At 

my  side,    Mrs.    Fosdyke  looked  at  her  my  age,  a  man  gets  angry  when  he  is 

watch,  and   lemembered  her  domestic  treated  cruelly  and  doesn't  deserve  it. 

duties.       To   my  relief,   our  interview  You  don't  understand  that,  I  dare  say." 

came  to  an  end.  "  Oh  yes,  I  do.     I  heard  what  you 

*'  I  have  a  dinner-party  to-day,"  she  said  about  me  to  Mrs.  Fosdyke,  and  I 

said,  "  and  I  have  not  seen  the  house-  heard  you  bang  the  door  when  you  got 

keeper    yet.     Make  yourself  beautiful,  out  of  my  way." 

Miss  Morris,  and  join  us  in  the  draw-  He  received  this  reply  with  every  ap- 
ing-room after  dinner."  pearance  of  satisfaction.     "So  you  lis- 
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teaed,  did    you  ?      I'm    glad  to  hear  so  entranced  by  the  anecdotes  of  my 

that."  venerable  friend,  that  I  could  take  no 

"Why?"  notice  of  Mr.  Sax.     Later,   when   the 

"  It  shows  you  take  some  interest  in  dinner-party  wasover,  andwewere  retir- 

me,  after  all."  ing  for  the  night,  he  stilt  hovered  about. 

Throughout  this  frivolous  talk  {I  only  and  ended  in  offering  me  a  bedroom  can- 
venture  to  report  it  because  it  shows  that  die.     I  immediately  handed  it  to  Miss 
I  bore  no  malice  on  my  side)  Misa  Mel-  Mclbury.    Really  a  most  enjoyable  even- 
bury  was  looking  at  us  like  the  basilisk  ing  ! 
of  the  ancients.      She  owned  to  being  on  Chapter  VI. 
the  wrong  side  of  thirty  ;  and  she  had  a 

little  money — but  these  were  surely  no  The  next  morning  we  were  startled 

reasons  why  she  should  glare  at  a  poor  by  an  extraordinary  proceeding  on  the 

governess.      Had    some    secret  under-  part  of  one  of  the  guests.     Mr.  Sax  had 

standing  of  the  tender  sort  been  already  left  Carsham  Hall,  by  the  first  train — 

established  between  Mr.  Sax  and  her-  nobody  knew  why. 

self  ?    She  provoked  me  into  trying  to  Nature  has  laid — so,  at  least,  philoso- 

find  out — especially  as  the  last  words  he  phers   say — some  heavy  burdens  upon 

had  said  offered  me' the  opportunity.  women.     Do  those  learned  persons  in- 

"  I  can  prove  that  I  feel  a  sincere  in-  elude  in  theirlist  the  burden  of  hysterics  ? 

terest    in  you,"  I    resumed.     "  I   can  If  so,  I  cordially  agree  with  them.     It  is 

resign  you  to  a  lady  who  has  a  far  better  hardly  worth  speaking  of  in  my  case — a 

claim  to  your  attention  than  mine.    You  constitutional  outbreak  in  the  solitude  of 

are  neglecting  her  shamefully."  my  own  room,  treated  with  eau-de-co- 

He  stared  at  me  with  an  appearance  of  logne  and  water,  and  quite  forgotten 
bewilderment,  which  seemed  to  imply  afterwardintheabsorbingemploymentof 
that  the  attachment  was  on  the  lady's  education.  My  favorite  pupil,  Freddy, 
side,  so  far.  It  was  of  course  impossible  had  been  up  earlier  than  the  rest  of  us — 
to  mention  names  ;  I  merely  turned  my  breathing  the  morning  air  in  the  fruit-gar- 
eyes  in  the  right  direction.  He  looked  den.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Sax,  and  had 
where  I  looked — and  his  shyness  revealed  asked  when  he  was  coming  back  again, 
itself,  in  spite  of  his  resolution  to  con-  And  Mr.  Sax  had  said,  "  I'shallbeback 
ceal  it.  His  face  flushed;  he  looked  again  next  month."  (Dear  little  Fred- 
mortified  and  surprised.     Miss  Melbury  dy  !) 

could  endure  it  no  longer.  She  rose,  In  the  meanwhile,  we,  in  the  school- 
took  a  song  from  the  music-stand,  and  room,  had  the  prospect  b^ore  us  of  a  dull 
approached  us.  time  in  an  empty  house.    The  remaining 

*'  I  am  going  to  sing,"  she  said,  hand-  guests  were  to  go  away  at  the  end  of  the 

ing  the  music  to  him.  "  Please  turn  over  week,  their  hostess  being  engaged  to  pay 

for  me,  Mr.  Sax."  a  visit  to  some  old  friends  in  Scotland. 

I  think  he  hesitated — but  I  cannot  feel  During  the  next  three  or  four  days, 

sure  that  I  observed  him  correctly.     It  (hough  I  was  often  alone  with  Mrs.  Fos- 

matters  little.     With  or  without  hesita-  dyke,  she  never  said  one  word  on  the 

tion,  he  followed  her  to  the  piano.  subject  of  Mr.  Sax.     Once  or  twice  I 

Miss  Melbury  sang — with  perfect  self-  caught  her  looking  at  me  with  that  unen- 

possession,  and  an  immense  compass  of  durably  significant  smile  of  hers.     Miss 

voice.     A  gentleman  near  me  said  she  Melbury    was    equally    unpleasant    in 

ought  to  be  on  the  stage.     I  thought  so  another  way.      When   we    accidentally 

too.    Big  as  it  was,  our  drawing-room  met  on  the  stairs,  her  black  eyes  shot 

was  not  large  enough  for  her.   The  gen-  at  me  passing   glances    of  hatred  and 

tleman  sang  next.     No  voice  at  all — but  scorn.     Did  these  two  ladtes  presume  to 

so  sweet,  such  true  feeling!     I  turned    think ? 

over  the  leaves  for  him.     A  dear  old  No  ;  I  abstained  from  completing  that 

lady,  sitting  near  the  piano,  entered  into  inquiry  at  the  time,  and  I  abstain  from 

conversation  with  me.    She  spoke  of  the  completing  it  here, 

great  singers  at  the  beginning  of  the  The  end  of  the  week  came,  and  I  and 

present  century.  Mr.  Sax  hovered  about,  the  children  were  left  alone  at  Carsham 

with  Miss  Mclbury's  eye  on  him.    I  was  Hall. 
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I  took  advantage  of  the  leisure  hours  language,  I  should  add,  was  cunningly 
at  my  disposal  to  write  to  Sir  Gerard  ;  guarded.  Even  I  could  see  that  it  would 
respectfully  inquiring  after  his  health,  bear  more  t£an  one  interpretation,  and 
and  informing  him  that  I  had  been  again  would  thus  put  mc  in  the  wrong  if  I 
most  fortunate  in  my  engagement  as  a  openly  resented  it.  But  the  meaning 
governess.  By  return  post  an  answer  was  plain  ;  and  part  at  least  of  the  mo- 
arrived.  I  eagerly  opened  it.  The  first  tive  came  out  in  the  concluding  sen- 
lines  informed  me  of  Sir  Gerard  Roy-  tences. 
land's  death.  "  Sir  Gerard's  son,  as  you  are  doubt- 

The  letter  dropped  from  my  hand,  less  aware,  is  not  seriously  affected  by 
I  looked  at  my  little  enamelled  cross.  It  the  will.  He  is  already  far  more  liber- 
is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  felt.  Think  ally  provided  for,  as  heir  under  the  en- 
of  all  that  I  owed  to  him  ;  and  remem-  tail  to  the  whole  of  the  landed  property, 
ber  how  lonely  my  lot  was  in  the  world.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  old  friends  who 
I  gave  the  children  a  holiday;  it  was  are  forgotten,  there  is  a  surviving  relative 
only  the  truth  to  tell  them  that  I  was  of  Sir  Gerard  passed  over,  who  is  nearly 
not  well.  akin  to  him  by  blood.      In  the  event 

How  long  an  interval  passed  before  I  of  this  person  disputing  the  will,  you  will 

could   call   to   mind    that   I   had  only  of  course  hear  from  us  again,  and  refer 

read  the  first  lines  of  the  letter,  I  am  not  us  to  your  legal  adviser." 

able  to  say.     When  I  did  take  it  up,  1  The  letter  ended  with  an  apology  for 

was  surprised  to  see  that  the    writing  delay  in  writing  to  me,  caused  by  diffi- 

covered   two  pages.      Beginning  again  culty  in  discovering  my  address, 

where  I  bad  left  off,  my  head,  in  a  mo-  And  what  did  I  do  ? — Write  to  the 

mentmore,  began  to  swim,     A  horrid  rector  or  to  Mrs.  Fosdyke  for  advice? 

fear  .overpowered  me  that  I  might  not  be  Not  I ! 

in  my  right  mind,  after  I  read  the  first  At  first  I  was  too  indignant  to  be  able 

three  sentences.      Here    they    are,   to  to  think  of  what  I  ought  to  do.     Our 

answerfor  me  that  I  exaggerate  nothing :  post-  time  was  late,  and  my  head  ached 

"  The  will  of  our  deceased  client  is  not  as  if  it  would  buist  into  pieces.     I  had 

yet  proved.     But,  with  the  sanction  of  plenty  of  leisure  to    rest  and    compose 

tbe  executors,  linform  you  confidentially  myself.     When  I  got  cool  again,  I  felt 

that  you  are  the  person  chiefly  interested  able  to  take  my  own  part,  without  asking 

in  it.     Sir  Gerard  Royland  bequeaths  to  any  one  to  help  me. 

you,  absolutely,  the  whole  of  his  personal  Even  if  f  had  been  treated  kindly,  I 

property,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  sev-  should  certainly    not    have    taken    the 

enty  thousand  pounds."  money  when  there  was  a  relative  living 

If  the  letter  had  ended  there,  I  really  with  a  claim  to  it.  What  did/  want 
cannot  imagine  what  extravagances  I  with  a  large  fortune  ?  To  buy  a  husband 
might  not  have  committed.  But  the  with  it,  perhaps  ?  No,  no  !  from  all 
writer  (head  partner  in  the  firm  of  Sir  that  I  have  heard,  the  great  Lord  Chan- 
Gerard's  lawyers)  had  something  more  cellor  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that 
to  say  on  his  own  behalf.  The  manner  a  woman  with  money  at  her  own  disposal 
in  which  he  said  it  strung  up  my  nerves  was  "  either  kissed  out  of  it  or  kicked 
in  an  instant.  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  out  of  it  six  weeks  after  her  marriage." 
copy  the  words  here.  It  is  quite  revolt-  The  one  difficulty  before  me  was  not  to 
ing  enough  to  give  the  substance  of  give  up  my  legacy,  but  to  express  my 
them.  reply  with  sufficient  severity,  and  at  the 

The  man's  object  was  evidently  to  let  same  time  with  due  regard  to  my  own 

me  perceive  that  he  disapproved  of  the  self-respect.     Here  is  what  I  wrote  : 

will.     So  far,  I  do  not  complain  of  him  "  Sir, — I  will  not  trouble  you  by  at- 

— he  had  no  doubt  good  reason  for  the  tempting  to  express  my  sincere  regret  on 

view  he  took.     But,  in  expressing  his  hearing  of  Sir  Gerard  Royland's  death, 

surprise  "  at  this  extraordinary  proof  of  You  would  probably  form  your  own  opin- 

the  testator's  interest  in  a  perfect  stranger  ion  on  that  subject  also ;  and  I  have  no 

to  the  family,"  he  hinted  his  suspicion  wish  to  be  judged  by  your  unenviable 

of  an  influence,  on  my  part,  exercised  experience  of  humanity  for  the  second 

over  Sir  Gerard,  so  utterly  shameful,  that  time.                                                            . 

1  cannot  dwell  on  the  subject.      The  "With  regard  to  the  legacy,  .MelidQ  I C 
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the  deepest  gratitude  to   my   generous  Mrs.  Fosdyke  went  on,  half  in.  jest, 

benefactor,    I    nevertheless     refuse    to  half  in  earnest. 

receive  the  money.  "  Consult  your  own  sense  of  propri- 

"  Be  pleased  to  sendme  thenecessary  ety  !"she  said,  "  Was  the  poor  man  to 
document  to  sign,  for  transferring  my  blame  for  not  being  rude  enough  to  say 
fortune  to  that  relative  of  Sir  Gerard's  No,  when  a  lady  asked  him  to  turn  over 
mentioned  in  your  letter.  The  onecon-  her  music?  Could  he  help  it,  if  the 
dition  on  which  I  insist  is,  that  my  name  same  lady  persisted  in  flirting  with  him  ? 
shall  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  person  in  He  ran  away  from  her  the  next  morning, 
whose  favor  I  resign  the  money.  I  do  Did  you  deserve  to  be  told  why  he  left 
not  desire  (even  supposing  that  justice  us  ?  Certainly  not^after  the  vixeoisb 
is  done  to  my  motives  on  this  occasion)  manner  in  which  you  handed  the  bed- 
to  be  made  tiie  object  of  expressions  of  room  candle  to  Miss  Melbury.  You 
gratitude  for  only  doing  my  duty."  foolish  girl !     Do  you  think  I  couldn't 

So  it  ended.     I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  see  that  you  were   in   love  with  him  ? 

call  that  strong  writing.  Thank  Heaven,  he's  too  poor  to  marry 

In  due  course  of  post,  a  formal  ac-  you,  and  take  you  away  from  my  chil- 

knowledgment  arrived,     I  was  request-  dren,   for  some  time  to  come.     There 

ed  to  wait  for  the  document  until  the  will  be  a   long   marriage   engagement, 

will  had  been  proved,  and  was  informed  even  if  he  is  magnanimous  enough  to  for- 

that  my  name  should  be  kept  strictly  give  you.     Shall  I  ask  Miss  Melbury  to 

secret  in   the  interval.     On  this  occa-  come  back  with  him  ?" 

sion,  the  executors  were  almost  as  inso-  She  took  pity  on  me  at  last,  and  sat 

lent  as  the  lawyer.     They  felt  it  their  down  to  write  to  Mr.  Sax.      His  reply, 

duty  to  give  me  time  to  consider  a  de-  dated  from  a  country  house  some  twenty 

cision  which  had  been  evidently  formed  miles  distant,  announced  that  he  would 

on  impulse.     Ah,  how  hard  men  are — at  be  at  Carsham  Hall  in  three  days'  time, 

least,  some  of  them  !  On  that  third  day  the  legal  paper  that 

I  locked  up  the  acknowledgment  in  I  was  to  sign  arrived  by  post.     It  was 

disgust,  resolved  to  think  no  more  of  it  Sunday  morning ;    I  was  alone  in  the 

until  the  time  came  forgetting  rid  of  my  schoolroom. 

legacy.     I  kissed  poor  Sir  Gerard's  lit-  In  writing  to  me  the  lawyer  had  only 

tie  keepsake.     While  I  was  still  looking  alluded  to  "  a  surviving  relative  of  Sir 

at  it,   the  good  children   came  in,   of  Gerard,  nearly  akin  to  him  by  blood." 

their  own  accord,  to  ask  how  I  was.     I  The  document  was  more  explicit.     It 

was  obliged  to  draw  down  the  blind  in  described  the  relative  as  being  Sir  Ger- 

my  room,  or  they  would  have  seen  the  ard's  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister.   The 

tears  in  my  eyes.     For  the  first  time  since  name  followed. 

my  mother's  death,  I  felt  the  heartache.  It  was  Sextus  Cyril  Sax. 

Perhaps  the  children  made  me  think  of  I  have  tried,  on  three  dilTerent  sheets 

the  happier  time  when  I  was  a  child  of  paper,  to  describe  the  eSect   which 

myself.  this  discovery  produced  on  me — and  I 

Chapter  VII  ^^"^  ^""^  them  up  one  after  another. 
When  I  only  think  of  it,  my  mind  seems 

The  will  had  beeu  proved,  and  I  was  to  fall  back  into  the  helpless  surprise 

informed   that  the    document    was    in  and  confusion  of  that  time.     After  all 

course  of  preparation,  when  Mrs.  Fos-  that  had   passed  between  us — the  man 

dyke  returned  from  her  visit  from  Scot-  himself  being  then  on  his  way  to   the 

land.  house  ! — what  would  he  think  of  me  ? 

She   thought  me    looking    pale  and  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  was  I  to  do  ? 

worn.     "  The  time  seems  to  me  to  have  How  long  I  sat    petrified,   with   the 

come,"  she  said,  "  when  I   had   better  document  on  my  lap,   I   never   knew, 

make  you  and  Mr.  Sax  understand  each  Somebody   knocked  at  the  schoolroom 

Other.     Have  you  been  thinking  peni-  door,  and  looked  in  and  said  something, 

tently  of  your  own  bad  behavior  ?"  and  went  out  again.     Then  there  was  an 

I  felt   myself  blushing.     I  had  been  interval.      Then   the  door  was   opened 

thinking  of  my  conduct  to  Mr.jSax — and  again.     A  hand  was  laid  kindly  on  my 

I  was  heartily  ashamed  of  it,  too.  shoulder.     I  looked  up — Md  there  was 
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Mrs. .  Fosdyke,  asking,  in  the  greatest 
alarm,  what  was  the  matter  with  me. 

The  tone  of  her  voice  roused  me  into 
speaking.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
Mr.  Sax  ;  I  could  only  say,  "  Has  he 
come  ?' ' 

"  Yes — and  waiting  to  see  you." 

Answering  in  those  terms,  she  glanced 
at  the  paper  in  my  lap.  In  the  extremity 
of  rny  helplessness,  1  acted  like  a  sensi- 
ble creature  at  lasL  I  told  Mrs.  Fos- 
dyke all  that  I  have  told  here. 

She  neither. moved  nor  spoke  until  I 
had  done.  Her  first  proceeding,  after 
that,  was  to  take  me  in  her  arms  and  give 
me  a  kiss.  Havins  so  far  encouraged 
me,  she  next  spoke  of  poor  Sir  Gerard. 

"We  all  acted  like  fools,"  she  an- 
nounced, "  in  needlessly  offending  him 
by  protesting  against  his  second  mar- 
riage. I  don't  mean  you — I  mean  his 
son,  his  nephew,  and  myself.  If  his 
second  marriage  made  him  happy,  what 
business  had  we  with  the  disparity  of 
years  between  husband  and  wife  ?  I  can 
tell  you  this,  Sextus  was  the  first  of  us  to 
regret  what  he  had  done.  But  for  his 
stupid  fear  of  being  suspected  of  an  in- 
terested motive.  Sir  Gerard  might  have 
known  there  was  that  much  good  in  his 
sister's  son." 

She  snatched  up  a  copy  of  the  will, 
which  I  had  not  even  noticed  thus  far. 
"Sec  what  the  kind  old  man  says  of 
you,"  she  went  on,  pointing  to  the 
words.  I  could  not  see  them  ;  she  was 
obliged  to  read  them  for  nie.  "  I  leave 
my  money  to  the  one  person  living  who 
has  been  more  than  worthy  of  the  little 
I  have  done  for  her,  and  whose  simple 
unseltish  nature  I  know  that  I  can  trust." 

I  pressed  Mrs,  Fosdyke's  hand  ;  I 
was  not  able  to  speak.  She  took  up  the 
l^al  paper  next. 

"  Do  justice  to  yourself,  and  be  above 
contemptible  scruples,  "she  said.  "  Sex- 
tus is  fond  enough  of  you  to  be  almost 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice  that  you  are  mak* 
iog.  Sign — and  I  will  sign  next  as  the 
witness. ' ' 

I  hesitated.  "  What  will  he  think  of 
me  ?"  I  said. 

"  Sign  !"  she  repeated,  "  and  we  will 
see  to  that." 

I  obeyed.  She  asked  for  the  lawyer's 
letter.  I  gave  it  to  her  with  the  Imes 
which  contained  the  man  s  vile  insinua< 
Uon  folded  down,  so  that  only  the  words 


above  were  vii^ible,  which  proved  that  I 
had  renounced  my  legacy,  not  even 
knowing  whether  the  person  to  be  bene- 
fited was  a  man  or  a  woman.  She  took 
this,  with  the  rough  draft  of  my  own 
letter,  and  the  signed  renunciation — and 
opened  the  door. 

"  Pray  come  back,  and  tell  me  about 
it !"     I  pleaded. 

She  smiled,  nodded,  and  went  out. 

Oh,  what  a  long  time  passed  before  I 
heard  the  long-expected  knock  at  the 
door  !   "  Come  in."  I  cried  impatiently. 

Mrs,  Fosdyke  had  deceived  me.  Mr. 
Sax  had  returned  in  her  place.  He 
closed  the  door.     We  two  were  alone. 

He  was  deadly  pale  ;  his  eyes,  as  they 
rested  on  me,  had  a  wild,  startled  look. 
With  icy  cold  fingers  he  took  my  hand, 
and  lifted  it  in  silence  to  his  lips.  The 
sight  of  his  agitation  encouraged  me — I 
don't  to  this  day  know  why,  unless  it 
appealed  in  some  way  to  my  compas- 
sion. 1  was  bold  enough  to  look  at 
him.  Still  silent,  he  placed  the  letters 
on  the  table — and  then  he  laid  the  sign- 
ed paper  beside  them.  When  I  saw 
that,  I  was  bolder  still.     I  spoke  first. 

"Surely  you  don't  refuse  me?"  I 
said. 

He  answered,  "  I  thank  you  with  my 
whole  heart ;  I  admire  you  more  than 
words  can  say.  But  I  can't  take  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"  The  fortune  is  yours,"  he  said  gen- 
tly, "  Remember  how  poor  1  am,  and 
feel  for  me  if  I  say  no  more." 

His  head  sank  on  his  breast.  He 
stretched  out  one  hand,  silently  implor- 
ing me  to  understand  him.  I  could  en- 
dure it  no  longer.  I  forgot  every  con- 
sideration which  a  woman,  in  my  posi- 
tion, ought  to  have  remembered.  Out 
came  the  desperate  words,  before  L  could 
stop  them. 

"  You  won't  take  my  gift  by  itself  ?" 
I  said. 

"  No." 

"  Will  you  take  Me  with  it  ?" 

That  evening,  Mrs.  Fosdyke  indulged 
her  sly  sense  of  humor  in  a  new  way. 
She  handed  me  an  almanac. 

"After  all,  my  dear,"  she  remarked, 
"  you  needn't  be  ashamed  of  having 
spoken  first.  You  have  only  used  the 
ancient  privilege  of  the  sex.  This  is 
Leap  Year." — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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BY   SIR   J.    RISDON   BENNETT,   U.D.,    L1.,D.,  P.R.S, 

No  department  of  medical  science  has  which  Jenner  had  early  shown,  as  a 
made  greater  advances  in  modem  times  boy,  were  quickened  and  fostered  by  the 
than  that  which  is  termed  "  Preventive  daily  example  and  friendship  of  the  illus- 
Medicine."  Nor  is  there  any  in  which  trious  man  who,  as  surgeon  and  lecturer 
the  public  at  large  is  more  deeply  in-  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  was  carrying 
terested,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  it  on  those  laborious  scientific  investiga- 
is  of  more  importance  should  be  diffused  tions,  and  building  up  that  marvellous 
as  widely  as  possible.  The  devoted  and  monument  of  his  genius,  which  have 
zealous  service  rendered  by  the  medical  rendered  his  name  and  fame  immortal, 
profession  in  all  questions  relating  to  So  much  skill  and  knowlegde  had  been 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  pre-  shown  by  Jenner  in  arranging  the  nat- 
vention  of  disease  is  a  sufficient  answer,  ural  history  collection  of  Sir  J.  Banks, 
if  any  be  needed,  to  the  ignorant  and  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended 
prejudiced  statements  that  are  sometimes  by  Hunter,  that  he  was  offered  the  ap- 
made,  that  in  support  of  various  scien-  pointment  of  naturalist  to  Captain 
tific  theories  and  proceedings  medical  Cook's  second  expedition.  He,  how- 
men  are  actuated  by  interested  and  sel-  ever,  declined  this  and  other  flatter- 
fish  motives.  No  name  stands,  or  will  ing  proposals,  in  order  to  return  to 
ever  stand,  out  more  brilliant  among  the  the  rural  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and 
benefactors  of  mankind  than  that  of  be  near  an  elder  brother  who  had  been 
Edward  Jenner,  by  whose  genius  and  the  guide  of  his  orphanhood.  He 
labors  untold  multitudes  of  human  lives  rapidly  acquired  an  extensive  business 
have  been  saved,  and  an  incalculable  as  a  general  practitioner,  while  his 
amount  of  human  suffering  and  misery  polished  manners,  wide  culture,  and 
prevented.  At  the  present  time  various  kind  and  genial  social  qualifications,  se- 
el re  um  stances,  both  social  and  scientific,  cured  him  welcome  admission  to  the  first 
have  combined  to  recall  attention  to  this  society  of  his  neighborhood.  His  con- 
illustrious  man  and  his  remarkable  scien-  scientious  devotion  to  his  professional 
tific  and  beneficial  labors.  It  is  not,  duties  did  not,  however,  quell  his  en- 
however,  our  intention  on  the  present  thusiastic  love  of  natural  history,  or  pre- 
occasion  to  give  either  a  complete  sketch  elude  him  from  gaining  a  distinguished 
of  his  life,  or  a  detailed  account  of  his  reputation  as  a  naturalist.  A  remarka- 
work.  But  in  order  to  show  the  con-  ble  paper  on  the  cuckoo,  read  before  the 
nection  between  his  discoveries  and  more  Royal  Society  and  printed  in  the  Trans- 
recent  advances  in  the  same  field  of  sci-  actions,  gained  him  the  Fellowship  of 
entific  investigation,  it  will  be  necessary  that  illustrious  body,  Jenner's  paper 
to  give  a  brief  risumf  of  Jenner's  life-  established  what  has  been  properly  term- 
work,  and  the  benefits  which  he  confer-  ed  the  "parasitic"  character  of  the 
red  on  the  human  race  throughout  the  cuckoo,  i.e.,  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
world.  nests  of  other  birds,  by  whose  warmth 

He  was  born  on  the  17th  May,  1749,  they  are  hatched,    and    by  whom    the 

at  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  of  which  young  are  fed.     His  observations  have 

place  his  father  was  the  vicar.    On  leav-  received  general  confirmation  by  subse- 

mg  Dr.  Washboum's  school,  at  Ciren-  quent  observers,  more  especially  the  re- 

cester,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Lud-  markable  facts   that  the  parent   cuckoo 

low,  a  gentleman  in  practice  as  a  surgeon  selects  the  nests  of  those  birds  whose 

at  Sudbury,  near  Bristol.     On  the  com-  eggs  require  the  same  period  of  time  for 

pletion  of  his  apprenticeship  he  came  to  their  incubation  as  its  own  (which  are 

London,  and  had  the  great  good  fortune  much  larger),  and  the  food  of  whose 

to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  cele-  young  is  the  same,  viz.,  insects,  which 

brated  John  Hunter,  with  whom  he  re-  the  young  cuckoo  ultimately  monopolizes 

sided  for  two    years.      The  observing  by  ousting  the  young  of   the    netful 

powers   and   taste  for    natural   history  owner  of  the  nest.  , ,  , 
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By  this  and  similar  studies  was  Jenner  some  time  after  his  retarn  to  the  coun- 
preparing  his  acute  powers  of  investiga-  try,  he  first  had  the  opportunity  of  exam- 
tioD  for  the  great  purpose  of  his  life,  ining  into  the  truth  of  the  common  tra> 
For  this  he  secured  more  time  and  more  ditions  regarding  cow-pox,  but  it  was 
extended  opportunities  for  inquiry  by  not  till  1780,  after  much  study  and 
abandoning  general  practice,  and  coufin-  careful  inquiry,  that  he  was  able  to  un- 
ing  himself  to  medicine  proper,  having  ravel  the  various  obscurities  and  contra- 
obtained,  in  1792,  the  degree  of  M,  D.  dictions  with  which  the  subject  was 
from  the  University  of  St,  Andrew's,  involved,  and  in  that  year  he  first  dis- 
Iq  conjunction  with  the  "dear  man, "as  closed  his  hopes  and  his  fears  to  his 
he  used  to  calS  his  great  master,  John  friend,  Edward  Gardner.  His  mind 
Hunter,  he  carried  on  his  experiments  seems  then  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
illustrative  of  the  structure  and  functions  the  reputation  awaiting  him,  and  he  felt 
of  animals.  With  great  industry  and  that,  in  God's  good  providence,  it 
ingenuity  he  explained  some  of  the  unac-  "  might  be  his  lot  to  stand  between  the 
countable  problems  in  ornithology  ;  he  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  through 
ascertained  the  laws  which  regulate  the  him  a  great  plague  might  be  stayed." 
migration  of  birds  ;  made  considerable  It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  brief 
advances  in  geology  and  in  our  koowl-  space  at  our  disposal,  to  recount  the 
edge  of  organic  remains  ;  he  amended  various  difficulties  and  sources  of  error 
various  pharmaceutical  processes  ;  he  that  Jenner  encountered.  It  may,  how- 
was  an  accurate  anatomist  and  patholo-  ever,  be  mentioned  that  he  ascertained 
^st,  and  investigated  and  explained  one  that  there  was  was  more  than  one  form 
of  the  most  painful  affections  of  the  heart,  of  local  disease  with  which  cows  are 
and  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  ani-  afflicted,  and  which  may  give  rise  to 
mals  ate  liable.  B^  such  labors  he  es-  sores  on  the  hands  of  milkmaids,  but 
tablished  a  just  claim  to  distinction  as  that  one  only  of  these  was  the  true  cow- 
a  medical  philosopher,  apart  from  his  pox,  giving  origin  to  constitutional  as 
claims  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  well  as  local  disease,  and  which  proves 
of  mankind  by  his  self-denying  and  de-  protective  against  small-pox.  He  also 
voted  labors  in  connection  with  his  great  found  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  only 
discovery  ;  but  like  other  great  men  ab-  in  a  particular  stage  of  its  development 
sorbed  in  the  establishing  of  important  thai  the  true  cow-pox  vesicle  was  capable 
truths,  he  was  regardless  of  personal  ob-  of  being  transmitted  so  as  to  prove 
jecls,  and  never  ostentatiously  promul-  a  prophylactic.  He  was  aware  that 
gated  his  claims  to  public  distinction.  though,  as  a  rule,  persons  did  not  have 

It  was  while  still  a  youth,  living  with  small-pox  a  second-time,  yet  that  there 
his  master  at  Sudbury,  that  his  mind  are  instances  where,  from  peculiarity  of 
first  became  deeply  impressed  on  the  constitution  or  other  causes,  small-pox 
subject  of  the  cow-pox.  A  young  coun-  occurs  a  second  time  in  the  same  indl- 
trywoman  came  to  seek  advice,  when  vidual.  Such  considerations  as  these 
the  subject  of  small-pox  was  incidentally  cheered  htm  to  continue  his  inquiries 
mentioned  in  her  presence,  and  she  when  apparent  exceptions  occurred  to 
immediately  observed,  "I  cannot  take  the  protective  influence  of  true  cow-pox. 
that  disease,  for  I  have  had  cow-pox."  Having  at  length  fully  satisfied  his  own 
This  was  a  popular  notion  prevalent  in  mind,  and,  indeed,  succeeded  in  convinc- 
the  district,  and  not  unknown  to  Jenner,  ing  others  also,  respecting  the  important 
but  from  this  time  he  never  ceased  to  protective  influence  exerted  on  the  con- 
think  on  the  subject.  On  coming  to  Lon-  stitutions  of  those  who  had  received  the 
don  he  mentioned  it  to  several  persons,  true  cow-pox  in  the  casual  way,  he 
and  among  others  to  Hunter  ;  hut  all  sought  to  prove  whether  it  was  possible 
thought  his  notion  of  getting  rid  of  small-  to  propagate  the  disease  by  inoculation 
pox  Utopian,  and  gave  him  little  or  no  from  one  human  being  to  another.  On 
encouragement.  Hunter,  however,  who  the  19th,  May,  1796,  an  opportunity 
never  liked  to  daunt  the  enthusiasm  of  occurred  of  making  the  experiment, 
inquirers,  said,  in  his  characteristic  Matter  was  taken  from  the  hand  of 
way,  "  Don't  think,  but  try  ;  be  patient,  Sarah  Nelmes,  who  had  been  infected 
be    accurate."     About  the  year  1775,  by  ber  master's  cows,  and  inserted  into 
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the  arm  of  James  Phipps,  a  healthy  boy  Jenner  always  maintained  that  small- 
of  eight  years  old.  He  went  through  the  pox  and  cow-pox  were  moditications  of 
disease  in  a  regular  and  perfectly  satis-  the  same  disease,  and  that  in  employing 
factory  way.  But  was  he  secure  against  vaccinelymphweonly  make  use  of  means 
the  contagion  of  small-pox  ?  It  is  need-  to  impregnate  the  system  with  the  disease 
less  to  say  how  full  of  anxiety  Jenner  in  its  mildest  form,  instead  of  propagat- 
was,  when  in  July  following  he  put  this  ing  it  in  its  virulent  and  contagious  form, 
to  the  test  by  inoculating  the  boy  with  as  is  done  when  small-pox  is  inoculat- 
matter  taken  from  the  pustule  of  a  small-  ed.  He  felt,  also,  that  there  was  this 
pox  patient.  No  disease  followed !  This,  objection  to  the  latter  practice,  which 
his  first  crucial  experiment,  Jenner  re-  had  obtained  prevalence  since  its  intro- 
lated  to  his  friend  Gardner,  and  said,  duction  to  this  country  by  Lady  Mary 
"  I  shall  now  pursue  my  experiments  Woitley  Montagu,  that  the  disease  was 
with  redoubled  ardor."  This  ever-to-  thus  spread  among  the  community.  He 
be-remembcred-day.  14th  May,  1796,  had,  however,  at  that  time  to  contend 
is  commemorated  by  an  annual  festival  against  the  prevalent  notions  that  epi- 
in  Berlin,  where,  in  1819,  little  more  demic  diseases  affecting  the  human  race 
than  twenty  years  after,  it  was  oKicially  arepeculiar  to  man  and  have  no  influence 
reported  that  307,596  persons  had  been  on  the  lower  animals,  and  that  the  dis- 
vaccinated  in  the  Prussian  dominions  eases  of  other  animals  are  not  communi- 
alone.  The  account  which  Jenner  has  cable  to  man.  But  we  have  now  abun- 
given  of  his  own  feelings  at  this  time  is  dant  evidence  that  both  these  notions  are 
deeply  interesting.  "  While  the  vac-  erroneous.  Jenner  himself,  indeed,  had 
cine  discovery  was  progressing,  "he  says,  shown  what  was  well  known  in  various 
"  the  joy  1  felt  at  the  prospect  before  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  "  grease  " 
me  of  being  the  instrument  destined  to  of  the  heel  of  the  horse  was  frequently 
take  away  from  the  world  one  of  its  communicated  to  those  who  had  the  care 
greatest  calamities,  blended  with  the  of  horses,  whether  or  not  it  was  the  same 
fond  hope  of  enjoying  independence  and  disease  as  that  which  affected  the  cow. 
domestic  peace  and  happiness,  was  often  It  is  sufficient  only  further  to  adduce 
so  excessive  that  in  pursuing  my  favorite  another  disease  of  horses,  called  "  far- 
subject  among  the  meadows  I  have  some-  cy,"  which  is  not  infrequently  fatal  to 
times  found  myself  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  grooms  and  others,  not  to  mention  the 
It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  recollect  that  these  still  more  dreaded  hydrophobia  comma- 
reflections  always  ended  in  devout  ac-  nicated  by  dogs  and  animals  of  the  feline 
knowledgments     to     that    Being     from  species. 

whom  this  and  all  other  mercies  flow."  The  rapid  acceptance  and  spread  of 
Having  obtained  further  corroboration  of  Jenner's  doctrines  speedily  silenced  all 
the  truth  of  his  conclusions  by  the  vacci-  cavillers  except  that  small  minority  of 
nation  of  his  own  son  and  several  others,  incredulous  and  fanatical  opponents  who 
he  published,  in  the  form  of  a  quarto  are  always  to  be  found  refusing  to  ac- 
pamphlel  called  "  An  Inquiry,"  a  brief  cept  any  truth  that  does  not  coincide 
and  modest  but  complete  account  of  his  with  their  own  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
investigations  and  discoveries.  By  this  views.  The  frightful  mortality  and 
the  attention  of  the  whole  medical  world  appalling  effects  of  small-pox  prior  to 
and  general  public  was  called  to  the  the  introduction  of  vaccination  were  in- 
subject.  His  doctrines  were  put  to  the  deed  such  as  to  impel  men  to  grasp  at 
test  and  abundantly  confirmed,  so  that  any  means  that  held  out  a  probability  of 
Mr.  Clive,  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  escape  from  the  scourge.  In  the  pres- 
day,  urged  him  to  come  to  London,  and  ent  day  the  public  can  form  but  a  faint 
promised  him  an  income  of  £10,000  a  idea  of  the  ravages  of  small-pox  before 
year.  Jenner,  however,  declined  the  re-  Jenner's  lime.  The  records  of  histo- 
quest,  saying,  "  Admitting  as  a  certainty  rians,  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but 
that  I  obtain  both  fortune  and  fame,  throughout  the  world,  teem  with  the 
what  stock  should  I  add  to  my  little  most  appalling  accounts.  Dr.  Lettsom 
fund  of  happiness  ?  And  as  for  fame,  calculated  that  210,000  fell  victims  to  it 
what  is  it  ?  A  gilded  butt  for  ever  annually  in  Europe.  Bemouilli,  an 
pierced  by  the  arrows  of  malignancy."  Italian,  believed  that  not,l£ss  than  15,- 
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□00,000  of  human  viclims  weie  deprived  states,  but  such  occurrences  never  fail  to 
of  life  by  it  every  twenty-five  years,  i.e.  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  preservative, 
600,000  annually.  In  Russia  z, 000, 000  for  the  disease  never  becomes  epidemic, 
were  cut  off  in  one  year.  In  Asia,  Afri-  If  all  Govemmenls  would  exert  them- 
es, and  South  America,  whole  cities  and  selves  to  procure  the  regular  vaccination 
districts  were  depopulated.  Nor  was  it  of  all  the  children  born  in  their  states, 
only  the  actual  mortality  which  rendered  small-pox  would  soon  disappear. "  This 
it  so  appalling.  The  records  of  the  last  opinion  has  quite  recently  been 
Institution  for  the  Indigent  Blind  in  our  enunciated  and  enforced  with  his  usual 
own  country  showed  that  three-fourths  persuasive  eloquence  by  our  own  Sir 
of  the  objects  relieved  had  lost  their  Xhomas  WatsoQ  in  the  'Nineteenth  Cen- 
sight  by  small-pox,  while  the  number  of  tury. 

persons  with  pitted  and  scarred  faces  Similar  evidence  to  the  above  might 
and  deformed  features  that  were  met  be  adduced  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
with  in  the  streets  testified  to  the  fright-  Germany.  But  our  own  country  affords 
ful  ordeal  that  they  had  passed  through,  equally  striking  though  more  restricted 
Multitudes  died  of  diseases  set  up  by  this  evidence.  The  general  alarm  excited  by 
plague,  or  from  ruined  constitutions  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  of  \%',\-f> 
which  it  entailed.  And  what,  of  all  this,  led  to  increased  attention  to  vaccination, 
it  may  be  asked,  do  we  now  see  ?  Is  it  not  with  the  result,  as  shown  by  the  Regis- 
a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  person  whose  face  trar- General's  Reports,  of  the  almost 
is  scarred  and  his  features  deformed  by  complete  extinction  of  the  disease  in 
small-pox  ?  How  few  persons  can  cite  nineteen  great  towns,  having  an  aggre- 
-  instances  among  their  acquaintance  of  gate  populationof  about  threeand  three- 
ihose  who  have  died  of  small-pox  after  quarter  millions,  or  about  that  of  the 
having  been  properly  vaccinated  ?  Is  it  metropolis.  In  London  the  extent  and 
necessary  to  go  into  statistics  and  elabo-  nature  of  the  population  render  it  much 
rate  investigationsofthebillsof  mortality  more  difficult  to  carry  out  any  system 
of  the  present  day  in  order  to  be  con-  of  complete  and  efficient  vaccination, 
vinced  that,  as  compared  with  the  records  The  facilities  for  importation  are  also 
of  anti-vaccme  times,  we  have  indeed  greater  than  in  most  places.  We  are 
cause  to  bless  the  memory  of  Jenner?  therefore  more  exposed  to  frequent 
But  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  until  very  outbreaks,  and  have  less  control  over 
recently,  in  our  own  country,  the  coun-  both  the  evil  and  the  antidote, 
try  of  which,  in  the  estimation  of  others.  We  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  small- 
it  is  one  of  its  greatest  glories  that  it  pox,  like  othersimilardiseaseshavingan 
gave  birth  to  Jenner,  less  has  been  done  epidemic  character,  may  be  absent  for  a 
than  in  many  other  lands  to  make  vacci-  length  of  time  from  certain  districts  and 
nation  the  means  of  exterminating  small-  then  break  outagain  ;  northat  each  epi- 
pox.  Vaccination  was  introduced  into  demic  has  its  periods  of  increment  and 
Vienna  by  Dr.  De  Carro  in  1799,  with  decrement,  and  varies  in  its  degree  of 
such  effect  that  in  the  year  1804  only  two  malignancy.  But  a  full  and  careful  re- 
persons  died  of  small-pox  in  that  city,  view  of  the  whole  history  of  small-pox 
and  these  were  imported  cases.  In  the  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination, 
year  1812  it  is  stated,  that  though  the  proves  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that 
mortality  from  small-pox  was  formerly  every  recurring  epidemic  finds  its  vic- 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  tims,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
in  Vienna  and  Milan  than  in  London,  among  the  unvaccinated,  that  its  spread 
it  had  become  unknown  in  the  two  former  is  arrested  by  renewed  attention  to  vac- 
cities  for  several  years.  Vienna  had  cination  and  its  rigorous  enforcement, 
been  free  for  five  years,  and  Milan  for  and  that,  even  taking  into  account  the 
eight.  In  1824  Dr.  Sacco  reported  that  countries  and  localities  where  from  vari- 
vaccination  was  carried  on  very  exten-  ous  causes  it  has  been  neglected,  the 
sively  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Aus-  mortality  from  this  foul  and  fatal  dis- 
tria,  and  that  "  almost  all  the  new-bom  ease,  small-pox,  has  been  enormously 
children  are  vaccinated,  so  that  we  have  reduced.  Human  lives  have  been  saved, 
now  no  fear  of  the  small-pox.  It  is  oc-  and  human  life  prolonged  to  such  an 
casionally  imported  from  the  neigliboring  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate , 
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the  benefits  that  mankind  has  derived  the  presence  of  living  organisms.  In  like 

from  the  genius  and  devoted  patriotic  manner  the  putrefaction  and  decomposi- 

labors  of  one  man.  tion  of  various  liquids  containing  organic 

That  doubts  and  difficulties  in  con-  matter  was  found  to  be  due,  not  to  the 

nectioQ  with  this  subject,  involving  the  simple  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 

well-beingof  the  whole  human  race,  have  mosphere,  but  to  the  introduction  from 

lately  arisen,   must  be  admitted.     But  without    of    microscopic  germs  which 

there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  by  found  material  for  their  development  in 

modern  researches    on    the  subject   of  such  liquids.     So  that  tf  by  mechanicai 

epidemic  diseases  and  the  germ  theory  filtration  of  the  air  the  entrance  of  such 

of  disease,  these  doubts  are  already  being  germs  can  be  prevented,  or  if  by  heat  or 

dispelled,  and  that  the  difficulties  will  other  means  they  can  be  destroyed,  any 

be  speedily  obviated.  fluid,  however  readily  it  may  undergo 

The  grounds  for  this  belief  will   be  putrefaction  in  ordinary  circumstances, 

understood  by  the  consideration  of  those  will  remain  perfectly  sweet,  though  freely 

scientific  investigations,  to  a  brief  detail  exposed  to  the  air.    And  the  same  fluid 

of  which  we  now  proceed.     The  reader  will  undergo  a  different  kind  of  fermen- 

will  then  also  be  better  able  to  judge  of  tation  according  as  it  is  subjected  to  the 

the  propriety  and  necessity  of  certain  action   of    different  species  of    germs, 

measures    which,    to    the  uninformed.  These  and  other  facts  of  scarcely  less 

may  appear  objectionable  or  even  re-  importance,  which  cannot  here  be  detail- 

pulsive  and  arbitrary.  ed,  induced  Pasteur  to  test  the  applica- 

We  now,  then,  turn  to  the  remarkable  tion  of  the  doctrines  deduced  from  them 

experiments  and  discoveries  of  M.  Pas*  to  the  study  of  disease  in  living  animals, 

teur,  which  have  gained  for  htm  a  world-  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 

wide  reputation,  and  the  bearing  of  which  disease    affecting    the    silkworm,    and 

on  the  science  of  preventive  medicine  is  known  as  the  Pebrine,  which  at  one  time 

commanding  the  attention  and  admira-  seemed  likely  to  destroy  the  silk  culti- 

tion  of  the  whole  scienti5c  world,  and  vation   both   in   France  and  Italy.     It 

indeed  we  may  say  of  mankind  at  large,  had  been  ascertained  that  the  bodies  of 

M.    Pasteur  is  not  a  medical  man,  nor,  thesilkworm.inall  itsstagesof  chrysalis, 

indeed,  a  physiologist.     He  is  simply  a  moth,  and  worm,  were,  in  this  disease, 

French  chemist,  a  modest,  retiring  la-  infested    by    minute    corpuscles   which 

borer  in  the  field  of  science,  whose  sole  even  obtained  entrance  into  the  undevel- 

object  has  been  the  discovery  of  truth,  oped  eggs.     After  a  prolonged  and  diffi- 

and  whose  chemico-physical  researches  cult  inquiry,  Pasteur  found  that  these 

gained  for  him  the  Rumford   Medal  of  minute  corpuscles  were  really  indepen- 

the  Royal  Society  in  1856.      Having  de-  dent  self -propagating  organisms,    intro- 

voled  himself  specially  to  the  chemistry  duced    from    without,   and    were    not 

of  organic  substances,  he  was  naturally  merely  a  sign  of  the  disease,  but  its  real 

attracted  by  the  discovery  of  Cagniard  cause.     As  a  result  of  the  application  of 

de  la  Tour,  that  yeast  is  really  a  plant,  a  these  discoveries,  the  silkworm  disease 

species  of  fungus,  whose  vegetative  ac-  has  been  extinguished,  or  so  controlled 

tion  in   fermentable  liquids  is  the  true  as  to  have  saved  a  most  important  and 

cause  of  their  fermentation.     This  was  valuable  culture. 

so  opposed   to  the  theories  of  all  the  Betweentheyears  tSfiyandiSyoabove 

chemists  of  the  day,  among  whom  may  56,000  deaths  from  a  disease  variously 

particularly  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  designated  as  *'  anthrax,"  or  "  carbun- 

Liebig,  that  it  met  with  their  warm  op-  cular  disease,"   and   "  splenic    fever," 

position.      When,  however,   Helmbolts  and   in    France  known    by  the    terms 

and  others  succeeded  in  showing  that  by  "  charbon,"  or  "  pustule  maligne,"  are 

preventing  the  passage  of  the  mmute  or-  stated  to  have  occurred  among  horses, 

ganisms   constituting    the    yeast    plant  cattle,  and  sheep  in  one  district  of  Rus- 

into  fermentable  liquids,  no  fermentation  sa,    Novgorod,     occasioniag     also    the 

took  place,   the  doctrine  soon  became  deaths  of  538  among  the  human  popula- 

established,   that  the   first   step  in  the  tion.     It  occurs  in  two  forms,  one  more 

process  of  alcoholic  fermentation  is  due,  malignant  and  rapid  in  its  action  than 

not  to  ordinary  chemical  changes,  but  to  the  other.     In  France  the  disease  ap- 
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pears  to  be  scarcely  ever  absent,  and  is  some  of  the  most  fatal  outbreaks    of 

estimated  to  entail  on  the  breeders  of  "  charbon  "  among  flocks  of  sheep  oc- 

callle  an  annual  loss  of  many  millions  of  curied  in  the  midst  of  apparently  the 

francs.     As  a  milder  epidemic  it  has  most   healthy  pastures.      His  sagacity 

prevailed  in   this  country,  and  the  dis-  led  to  him  to  inquire  what   had    been 

ease   which   has  lately   broken    out   in  done  with  the  carcasses  of  animals  that 

Bradford  and  some  other  towns  in  the  had  died  from  previous  outbreaks  of  the 

north  among  wool-sorters,  has  now  been  disease  in  these  localities,  when  hefound 

shown  to  be  a  modilication  of  the  same  that  they  bad  been  buried  in  the  soil, 

disease  communicated   by    the  wool  of  and  often  at  great  depths,  of  the  same 

sheep  that  have  been  infected.  pastures.      But  how  could  the  disease 

On  examining  the  blood  of  animals,  germs  make  their  way  to  the  surface 
the  subjects  of  "  splenic  fever,"  some  from  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  ?  Earth- 
French  pathologists  had  discovered  the  worms,  he  guessed,  might  have  conveyed 
presence  of  certain  minute  transparent  them.  And  notwithstanding  the  incre- 
filaments  which,  by  the  investigations  dulity  with  which  this  explanation  was 
of  a  German  physician  named  Koch,  received,  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  vei^ 
were  proved  to  be  a  fungoid  plant  de-  ify  his  supposition.  Having  collected  a 
veloped  from  germ  particles  of  micro-  number  of  worms  from  the  ground  of  the 
scopic  minuteness.  By  gradual  exten-  pastures  in  question,  he  made  an  extract 
sion  these  minute  particles,  termed  "  mi-  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal 
crobes,"  attain  the  form  of  small  threads  of  the  worms,  and  with  this  he  inocu- 
or  rods,  to  which  the  name  of  ' '  bacilli ' '  lated  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  gave  them 
has  been  given,  from  the  Latin  bofUlus,  the  "  charbon  "  in  its  most  fatal  form, 
arodorstafF.  These  rods  were  found  to  and  proved  the  identity  of  the  malady 
be  in  fact  hollow  tubes,  divided  at  inter-  by  demonstrating  that  the  blood  of  the 
valsby  partitions,  which,  on  aliainingfuU  victims  swarmed  with  the  deadly  "  ba- 
growth,  break  up  into  fragments,  the  in-  cillus. ' '  And  here  we  cannot  but  stop  to 
leriors  of  which  are  found  to  be  full  of  notice  the  remarkable  confirmation  chat 
minute  germs  similar  to  those  from  which  is  thus  given  to  the  recent  wonderful  and 
the  rods  were  at  first  developed.  These  beautiful  observations  of  Darwin  as  set 
germs  were  found  by  Koch  and  his  col-  forth  in  his  last  work  on  "  The  Forma- 
Uborateuts  to  be  capable  of  cultivation  tion  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the 
by  being  immersed  in  some  suitable  or-  Action  of  Worms."  Darwin  has  shown 
ganic  liquid  kept  at  a  proper  tempera-  beyond  alt  dispute,  as  the  result  of 
lure,  and  the  supply  could  be  kept  up  his  incomparable  researches,  that  though 
by  introducing  even  a  few  drops  of  such  "  the  plough  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
impregnated  ^uids  into  other  fiuids,  and  and  most  valuable  of  man's  inventions, 
repeating  the  process  again  and  again  long  before  he  existed  the  land  was  in 
The  next  step  to  test  the  potency  of  fact  regularly  ploughed,  and  still  con- 
these  germs  to  generate  the  disease  in  tinues  to  be  ploughed,  by  earthworms." 
animals  whence  they  were  origindly  ob-  He  has  shown  us  that  the  smoothness 
tained,  was  to  vaccinate  animals  with  which  we  admire  in  a  wide,  turf-covered 
a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  thus  artificially  expanse  "  is  mainly  due  to  all  the  ine- 
infected.  Accordingly  it  was  found  that  qualities  having  been  slowly  levelled  by 
the  bodies  of  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  worms,"  and  that  "the  whole  of  the 
mice  thus  inoculated  became  infect-  superficial  mould  over  any  such  expanse 
ed,  and  developed  all  the  characteristic  has  passed,  and  will  pass  again,  every 
symptoms  of  splenic  fever  or  carbuncular  few  years,  through  the  bodies  of  worms!" 
disease.  It  was  left  for  Pasteur  to  show  that  these 

Pasteur,  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  innumerable  and  indefatigable  plough- 
pursuit  of  investigations  which  had  men,  whilst  rendering  to  man  such  efR- 
already  been  crowned  with  such  signal  cient  service,  may  also  be  the  carriers  of 
success  kept  him  awake  to  all  that  was  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death, 
being  done  by  other  inquirers,  and  In  proceeding  with  our  brief  historical 
made  htm  watchful  of  every  event  that  account  of  Pasteur's  and  allied  re- 
transpired  relative  to  epidemic  diseases  searches,  we  are  arrived  at  the  point 
of  cattle,  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  where  their  analogy  to  Jenner's/bec(Mniei,[^ 
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manifest,  and  where  iheir  direct  bearing  procedure,  have  abundantly  prored  that 
on  the  welfare  of  mankiod  comes  into  animals  may  be  protected  by  inoculation 
view.  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  so  as  to  render  them  insusceptible  of  any 
these  disease  germs  were  low  forms  of  form  of  the  destructive  anthrax  disease, 
vegetation,  and  that,  like  other  vegeta-  The  most  decisive  set  of  experiments 
bles  they  could  be  cultivated,  it  was  na-  are  those  which  were  recently  noticed 
tural  to  ask  whether,  like  other  vegeta-  in  the  Times,  and  which  were  again 
bles,  their  characters  and  properties  could  detailed  by  Pasteur  himself  before  the 
not  be  so  modified  as  to  render  them  at  International  Medical  Congress,  in  a 
least  less  deleterious.  Every  one  knows  paper  which  the  Government  of  this 
thedifferencebetwecn  thecrab-appleand  country  has  felt  to  be  of  sufficient  na- 
its  cultivated  variety,  the  sloe  and  the  tional  importance  to  republish  as  a  Par- 
plum,  the  wild  and  the  cultivated  celery,  liamentary  paper._ 
It  is  all  the  difference  between  unwhole-  From  this  remarkable  paper  we  extract 
some  and  wholesome  food.  the  concluding  paragraph.  After  detail- 
Two  methods  of  cultivation,  with  a  ing  the  method  pursued  to  obtain  the 
viewtoobtainingthedesiredmodification  requisite  attenuation  of  the  virus,  and 
of  the  power  exercised  by  the  bacilli  stating  that  by  certain  physiological  arti- 
uid  other  similar  germs,  presented  them-  fices  it  may  be  made  again  to  assume  its 
selves,  the  one  analogous  to  that  really  original  virulence,  he  proceeds  :  "  The 
pursued  by  Jenner  where  small-pox,  or  method  I  have  just  explained,  of  obtain- 
the  grease  of  the  horse,  was  passed  ing  the  vaccine  of  splenic  fever,  was  no 
through  the  system  of  the  cow,  and  then  sooner  made  known  than  it  was  very 
from  one  human  being  to  another  ;  and  extensively  employed  to  prevent  the 
the  second  by  carrying  on  the  cultiva-  splenic  affection.  In  France  we  lose 
tion  out  of  the  living  body.  Both  these  every  year  by  splenic  fever  animals  to 
plans  have  been  adopted,  with  the  re-  the  value  of  20,000,000  francs,  and  even,  . 
suit  of  proving  that  the  potency  of  the  according  to  one  of  the  persons  in  the 
germs  can  be  so  diminished  as  to  render  office  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  of 
the  disease  produced  by  their  introduc-  more  than  30,000,000  francs,  but  exact 
tion  so  mild  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  statistics  are  still  wanting.  I  was  asked 
Pasteur  cultivated  the  bacillus  in  chick-  to  give  a  public  demonstration  at  Pouilty- 
en-broth  or  meat-juice,  and  allowed  a  le-Fort,  near  Melun,  of  the  results 
certain  time  to  elapse  before  he  made  already  mentioned.  This  experiment  I 
use  of  the  mixture.  After  allowing  only  may  relate  in  a  few  words.  Fifty  sheep 
two  months  to  elapse,  the  virulence  of  were  placed  at  my  disposition,  of  which 
the  germs  seemed  to  be  but  little  impair-  twenty-five  were  vaccinated,  and  the 
ed,  but  after  three  or  four  months  ani-  remaining  twenty-five  underwent  no 
mals  inoculated  with  the  fluid,  though  treatment.  A  fortnight  afterwards  the 
they  took  the  disease,  had  it  in  so  mild  fifty  sl^eep  were  inoculated  with  the  most 
a  form  that  the  greater  number  recov-  virulent  anthracoid  microbe  (or  germ), 
ered.  After  a  longer  period,  of  six  or  The  twenty-five  vaccinated  sheep  resisted 
eight  months,  the  engendered  disease  the  infection,  the  twenty-five  unvaccinat- 
was  so  mild  that  all  the  animals  speed-  ed  died  of  splenic  fever  within  fifty 
ity  recovered  and  regained  health  and  hours, 
strength.  "  Since  that  time  the  capabilities  of 

And  now  the  question  will  naturally  my  laboratory  have  been  inadequate  to 
arise,  Did  animals  which  had  passed  meet  the  demands  of  farmers  for  sup- 
through  the  mild  disease  thus  induced  plies  of  this  vaccine.  In  the  space  of 
acquire  a  protection  against  the  original  fifteen  days  we  have  vaccinated,  in  the 
disease,  if  brought  in  contact  with  it  in  departments  surnunding  Paris,  more 
subsequent  epidemics,  in  the  same  way  than  zo,ooo  sheep,  and  a  large  number 
that  Jenner's  vaccinated  patients  were  of  cattle  and  horses.  This  experiment 
protected  against  small-pox  ?  was  repeated  last  month  at  the  Ferme  de 

An 'answer  in  the  affirmative  may  now  Lambert,    near    Chartres.     It  deserves 

be  given  with   the  utmost  confidence,  special  mention. 

Experiments   conducted,   both    in   this        "  The  very  virulent  inoculation  prac- 

eountry  and  abroad,  by  both  methods  of  tised  at  Pouillyle-Fort,  ~  in    order    to 
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prove  the  immmunity  produced  by  vac-  vaccinia.       From  these  vesicles  lymph 

cinatlon,  had  been  ef!t:c(cd  by  the  aid  of  nas  obtained,  which,  being  introduced 

anthracoid  germs  deposited  in  a  culture  by  inoculation  into  the  arms  of  children, 

which  had  been  preserved  in  my  labor-  gave  rise  to  true  vaccine  vesicles.  These 

atory  more  than  four  years,  that  is  to  children,   exposed  to  the  contagion  of 

say,  from  the  aist  March,  1877,     There  small-pox,  were  proved  to  have  acquired 

was  assuredly  no  doubt  about  its  viru-  complete   protection.     Lymph  obtained 

lence,  since  in  fifty  hours  it  killed  twenty-  from  this    new   source   has   since   been 

five  sheep  out  of  twenty-five.    Neverlhe-  widely  distributed  through  the  country, 

less,  a  commission  of  doctors,  surgeons,  and  with  it  many  thousands  persons  have 

and    veterinary-surgeons,    of    Chartres,  been  vaccinated,  both  by  Mr.  Badcock 

prejudiced  with  the  idea  that  virus  ob-  and  more  than  4000  medical  practition- 

tained  from  infectiops  blood  must  have  ers.    Nor  are  these  the  only  experiments 

a  virulence  capable  of  defying  the  action  which  have  led  to  the  same  conclusion, 

of  what  1  call  cultures  of  virus,  instituted  Similar     experiments     were    instituted, 

a  comparison  of  the  effects  upon  vacci-  and  with  like  results,  by  a  Russian  phy- 

nated    sheep    and    upon    unvaccinated  sician  named  Thicle,  who  may  even  be 

sheep  of  inoculation  with  the  blood  of  said  to  have  forestalled  Pasteur  in  the 

an   animal   which   had  died   of  splenic  principle  of  "  cultivation,"  although  he 

fever.      The  result  was  identical  with  only    spoke    of    "  dilution "    when  he 

that  obtained  at  Pouilly-le  Fort— abso-  affirmed  that  he  had  succeeded  in  pro- 

lute    resistance  of  the  vaccinated    and  curing  an   artificial    vaccine   by   merely 

deaths  of  the  unvaccinated.     If  I  were  dilutinj;  small-pox  virus  in  warm  milk, 

not  pressed  for  time  I  should  bring  to  The  scientific  interest  of  this  question 

your  notice  other  kinds  of  virus  atlenu-  is,    however,   so  great  that  the  matter 

ated  by  similar  means.     These  experi-  will  certainly   receive  further  investiga- 

ments  will  be  communicated  by-and-by  tion. 

to  the  public."  But  apart  from  the  question  of  iden- 

The  bearing  of  these  researches  of  Pas-  lity  or  diversity  of  small-pox  and  vac- 

teur  on  vaccination  with  cow-pox,  and  cinia,  Pasteur's  researches  prove  beyondt 

the  whole  of  the  Jennerian  doctrines,  will  all  question  that   a    disease   virus    may 

be  evident.     They  throw  a  flood  of  light  be  both  diminished  and  augmented  in'< 

both  on  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  and  power    by    physiological    devices,    and' 

the  many  supposed  failures  which  have  that  therefore  the  efhcacy  of  the  vaccine 

given  a  handle  to  the  unscrupulous  fa-  lymph  may,  in   various  ways,  be  so  di- 

natical  detractors  of  Jenner  and  his  doc-  minished  as  to  lose  its  protective  power, 

trines.     They  go  far  toward  establishing  without  shaking  our  faith  in  the  princi- 

the  correctness  of  the  view  entertained  pie  of  vaccination  or  detracting  in  the 

by  Jenner  as  to  the  identity  of  small-pox  least  from  the  inestimable  value  of  Jen- 

and  cow-pox,  showing  how  great  may  ner's  discovery.     The  attention  of  the 

be  the    modifications    effected   in   the  scientificworldwillnowbe,andis,direct- 

original  virus  by  repeated  transmission,  ed  to  the  important  inquiry,  How  far 

either  through  the  animal  or  the  human  has  the  original  vaccinia  of  Jenner  lost< 

system.  its    protective  power?  If  so,  how  has- 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  this  been  brought  about,  and  by  what 

test   the   view   entertained  by   Jenner,  means  can  it  be  restored  ?  Must  we  again 

but  the  experiments  instituted  by  Mr,  revert   to  the  cow   for  a  new  supply  ? 

Badcock,    a  surgeon   of  Brighton,   are  Need  we  only  be  more  scrupulous  in  the 

conclusive  in  favor  of  the  identity.     This  selection   of  the  vesicles,  and  the  par- 

gentlcman  having  contracted  small-pox  ticular  stage  of  their  development,  and 

notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  vacci-  in   the  mode  in  which  the  operation  of 

nated  in  childhood,  was  led  to  suspect  vaccination  is  performed  7     These  and 

that  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  numerous   other   similar  questions  are 

might  have  suffered  diminution.      He  now  being  discussed  and  investigated, 

therefore  inoculated  cows  with  the  virus  but  none  probably   is  more  important 

of  small-pox,  and  from  this  inoculation  than  the  question  how  far  the  protective 

obtained  vesicles  which  could    not   be  influence  in  each  individual  is  dissipated 

distinguished    from    those  of   genuine  by   time,  and   bence   the   principle  ^ol,^ 
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re- vaccinal  ion  is  now  being  enforced,  means  who  shall  say  ?  "I  venture," 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  different  stales  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  address  to  the 
epidemics  possess  different  degrees  of  Health  Section  of  the  International 
virulence,  and  what  proves  a  sufficient  Congress,  "  to  say  that  in  the  records  of 
proleclton  in  a  mild  epidemic  of  small-  human  industry  it  would  be  impossible 
pox  may  not  be  sufficient  in  a  more  vir-  to  point  to  work  of  more  promise  to  the 
ulent  one.  In  certain  seasons  and  in  world  than  these  various  contributions 
certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  to  the  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  its 
human  system  is  more  prone  to  certain  cure  and  prevention,  and  Ihey  are  con- 
diaeases  than  at  other  times.  Pasteur's  Iributions  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
experimenis  on  cultivated  virus  or  germs  case,  have  come,  and  could  only  have 
show  that  in  the  course  of  time,  and  in  come,  from  the  performance  of  experi- 
certain  conditions  of  exposure  to  the  ments  on  living  animals." 
action  of  oxygen  or  other  agents,  the  Compulsory  vaccination  is  no  doubt  a 
vitality,  or  constitution,  so  to  speak,  of  strong  measure,  and  one  which  might, 
the  germs  may  be  so  changed  as  mated-  in  this  land  of  individual  liberty,  be  ex- 
ally  to  alter  their  action  on  the  animal  peeled  to  give  rise  both  to  question  and 
system.  We  have,  therefore,  scientific  opposition.  It  can  only  be  justified  by 
grounds  for  reverting  from  time  to  time  proving  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
to  the  heifer  for  a  new  slock,  rather  individual  as  wel!  as  of  the  whole  com- 
than  continuing  to  rely  on  the  perpetual  munity  that  it  should  be  enforced.  Of 
transmission  from  one  human  body  to  its  propriety  and  necessity  we  believe  it 
another.  needs  only  a  calm  and  unprejudiced 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  inquiry  to  be  convinced-  Most  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  germ  theory  of  objections  raised  against  it  are  either  base- 
disease,  but  who  does  not  see  how  wide  less  or  admit  of  being  obviated.  That 
is  the  held  for  investigation  opened  up  some  of  the  objections  are  of  a.  character 
by  Pasteur  and  others  ?  Already  the  that  command  our  respect  may  be  ad- 
application  of  the  principle  of  vaccination  mitted,  but  mere  sentiment  or  prejudice, 
has  been  successfully  applied  by  Pasteur  and  ill-founded  or  exaggerated  objec- 
to  a  very  fatal  epidemic  disease  attack-  tions,  must  give  place  to  sound  arguments 
ing  fowls,  and  known  by  the  name  of  and  well-established  evidence.  In  this,  as 
"  chicken  cholera."  By  inoculating  in  so  many  similar  cases,  opposition  and 
chickens  with  the  cultivated  variety  of  discussion  open  up  entrances  for  light 
the  particular  "  bacillus  "  he  has  afford-  by  which  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
ed  to  them  complete  protection.  The  darkness  are  sure  to  be  dispelled.  But 
economic  value  of  this  to  France  may  even  as  this  whole  question  of  vaccina- 
in  some  measure  be  estimated  by  the  tiou  now  stands,  the  responsibility  of 
many  millions  of  eggs  which  are  exported  those  who  are  persistently  mlsrepresent- 
from  France  to  this  country  alone.  Ing  fact;  and  misleading  the  public  is 
How  many  other  diseases,  such  as  great,  nay  criminal,  when  we  reflect  how 
scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  which  now  many  lives  are  sacrificed  by  the  neglect 
carry  off  annually  thousands  of  children,  of  precautionary  means  within  the  reach 
may  not  ere  long  be  e.xtinguished  by  like  of  all. — Leisure  Hour. 
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bv  rev.  malcolm  maccoll. 

Of  all  Napoleon's  victories  the  battle  a  fluke.    The  passage  of  the  Alps  by  tlie 

of  Marengo  is  considered  by    military  First  Consul  took  the  ever-unready  Aus- 

crilics  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  the  trians  completely  by   surprise.      Their 

most  brilliant  in  conception  that  he  ever  forces  were  scattered  among  the  fortresses 

fought,  as  it  certainly  was  one  of  the  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  their 

most  fruitful  in  its  results.     Yet,  after  generals  were  disconcerted  by  the  sud- 

all,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  won  by  den  apparition  of  Napoleon,  and  by  the 
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unexpected   tactics  which  he  pursued,  rest  before  summoning  the  French   to 

Ma5s6na,  with  a  small  French  and  Cisal-  surrender.     So  certain  did  he  feel  as  to 

pine  garrison,  was  shut  up  in  Genoa  by  the  issue  of  the  battle  that  he  sent  out 

an  Austrian  army  and  blockading  squad-  dispatches  announcing  a  victory.     Mean- 

ron  ;  and  both  he  and  the  Austrians  ex-  while,  however,  the  sound  of  thecannon- 

pected  that  Napoleon  would  march  to  ade  behind  them  had  reached  the  ears 

the    relief    of    the    besieged     garrison,  of  Desaix  and  Monnier  and  caused  them 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  commander-in-  to  hurry  back  to  Marengo.     They  were 

chief,  the  Baron  de  Melas,  was  in  Turin  met    by    a  multitude   uf   panic-stricken 

hurriedly  collecling  his  forces.     But  in-  French  fugitives,  who  declared  that  Ihe 

stead  of  marching  on  Genoa,  Napoleon  battle  was  lost.    "  Then  we  will  win  an- 

tumed  to  the  east  and  placed  his  army  other,"  gayly  replied  Desaix.     The  fugi- 

between  the  Austrians  and    their   own  lives  immediately  turned  back  with  him. 

fortresses.  He  entered  Milan  and  seized  The  French,  thus  reinforced,  instantly 

the  passages  of  the  Po  and  the  Adda  renewed  the  fight ;    and  the  Austrians, 

without  firing  a  shot.     Piacenza  fell  an  completely  off  their  guard,  were  thrown 

easy  prey,  and  in  a  few  days  Melas  was  into  confusion  by  the  suddenness  of  Ihe 

completely  cut  off  from  his  communica-  onset,  and  Murat  completed  their  over- 

tions  noith  of  thePo.  The  Austrian  com-  throw  by  one  of  his  impetuous  charges, 

mander   was    thus    reduced  to    the   di-  The  victory   was  deariy  bought  by  the 

lemma  of  cutting  his  way  through  the  death  of  Desaix  ;  but  the  prize  which  it 

French  lines  or  making  bis  escape  to  yielded  was   magnificent.      The  Baron 

Genoa,  Mass^na  having  in  the  interval  de  Melas,  utterly  stupefied  by  so  great  a 

surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allow-  disaster  after  so  signal  a  victory,   sued 

ed  to  retire  with  all  his  garrison.     The  for  a  truce,  and  agreed  to  purchase  ii  by 

besieging  force,  being  thus  released  from  the  surrender  of  Genoa  and  all  the  for- 

Genoa,  hastened  to  join  Baron  de  Melas  tresses  of  Lombardy  arid  Piedmont.   He 

at  Alessandria.    But  even  then  the  Aus-  had  probably  no  alternative  ;  for  he  was 

trians  could  only  muster  30,000  men  out  completely  severed  from  his  communica- 

of  the  80,000  which  they  had  foolishly  tions,  and  his  army  was  broken  and  de- 

■catteied  in  weak  detachments  all  over  moralized. 

Lombardy.  Napoleon,  whose  force  also  The  battle  of  Marengo  was  thus  a  turn- 
was  about  30,000,  had  his  centre  half  way  ing-point  in  Napoleon's  career.  The 
between  Piacenza  and  -Alessandria.  He  fortunate  return  of  Desaix  at  the  critical 
made  sure  that  Melas  would  retreat  rap-  moment  saved  the  First  Consul  from  sur- 
idly  on  Genoa,  and  he  dispatched  ac-  render  or  death.  What  a  cJiange  in  the 
cordingly  the  divisions  of  Desaix  and  map  and  history  of  Europe  those  few 
Monnier  to  intercept  him.  But  Melas  hours  have  made  !  Napoleon  knew  well 
did  not  retreat.  He  made  up  his  mind  the  importance  of  securing  to  himself  in 
to  give  Napoleon  battle,  and  quietly  the  eslimalion  of  the  French  the  sole 
awaited  his  approach  at  Alessandria,  credit  of  the  victory  of  Marengo.  He 
As  soon  as  he  discovered  the  mistake  collected  and  destroyed  every  document 
which  Napoleon  had  made,  he  issued  which  told  the  true  storj'  of  the  battle, 
from  his  stronghold  and  flung  his  whole  and  wrote  his  own  account  of  it  in  a 
force  against  the,  weakened  French  line,  dispatch  which  ascribed  all  the  glory 
first  at  Montebello,  and  then  at  Marengo,  of  victory  and  its  stupendous  conse- 
Afler  seven  hours'  hard  fighting  the  quences  to  his  own  genius  and  courage. 
French,  in  spite  of  Napoleon's  exertions  To  possess  Ihe  French  mind  with  his 
and  Murat's  brilliant  charges,  in  spite  own  story  of  Marengo  was  in  fact  to  es- 
also  of  the  heroic  stand  made  by  the  tablish  his  ascendancy  beyond  the  reach 
grenadiers  of  the  Consular  Guard,  were  of  all  competitors, 
driven  into  a  narrow  defile,  where  they  But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  f 
were  exposed  to  Ihe  Austrian  artillery  It  did  not  take  Napoleon  long  to  decide 
and  almost  surrounded  by  the  Austrian  that  question.  He  had  a  favorite  young 
infantry  and  cavalry.  Having  made  his  aidt-decamp,  Lab^doy^re  by  name,  on 
dispositions  and  secured,  as  he  thought,  .  whose  zeal  and  devotion  he  could  thor- 
his  prey,  the  Austrian  commander  oughly  rely.  To  him  he  intrusted  the 
returned  into  Alessandria  to  take  a  little  task  of  bearing  the  Napoleonic  versisn 
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of  the  battle  of  Marengo  to  Paris.     Re-  proper  authorities  in  the  principal  places 

lays  of  fresh  horses  were  ordered  along  en  route.  This  involved  desperately  hard 

the  lOad,  and  Lab6do>^re  was  directed  riding,  and  left  the  young  aide-de-camp, 

to  ride  by  way  of  Genoa  and  the  Riviera  keenly  sensitive  as  he  was  to  the  charms 

de    Ponente,     and   proclaim    along    the  of  natural  scenery,  no  leisure  for^admir- 

coast  line  the  last  splendid  achievement  ing  the  beautiful  scenes  through  which 

of  the  First  Consul's  genius.  he  galloped.     From  Genoa  to  Nice  he 

The  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought  on  only  paused  once,  except  for  the  pur- 
June  14,  itJoo,  and  on  the  rooming  of  pose  of  refreshment  and  changing  horses; 
the  following  day  young  Lab^doy^re  and  that  one  pause  nearly  cost  him  his 
started  for  Paris.  His  ride  as  far  as  life.  The  shadows  of  evening  were  fall- 
Avignon  look  him  through  some  of  the  ing  as  he  passed  through  Mentone,  and 
most  splendid  scenery  in  Europe  ;  and  before  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  the 
it  was  then  arrayed  in  all  the  loveliness  of  mountain  that  separates  Mentone  from 
its  summer  garniture.  Those  who  know  Nice  the  light  of  day  had  completely 
Italy  and  the  South  of  France  in  winter  vanished  before  that  of  a  full-orbed 
only  can  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  moon  and  stars  in  countless  multitudes, 
of  their  innumerable  charms.  In  winter  and  the  sea  below  was  so  calm  and 
the  Mediterranean  looks  very  much  like  smooth  that  it  reflected  the  firmament  as 
any  other  sea  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  few  in  a  magic  mirror, 
seas  can  look  more  inhospitable  and  for-  A  bend  of  the  road  brought  Lab^ 
bidding.  Butseeit  init.^summerhumor,  doy^re  in  sudden  view  of  the  sea  lying 
beaming  all  over  with  "the  multitudi-  far  beneath  him,  and  gleaming  trcmu- 
nous  laughter  of  its  waves  "  (jcvjUarhtv  lously  in  the  light  of  themoonand  stars. 
iv^piOftov  ycAaiTfta),  and  no  sea  that  I  Monaco,  with  its  twinklinglights,  jutting 
have  seen  can  compare  with  it  in  ever-  out  from  the  overhanging  mountain, 
varying  beauty.  Stirred  by  the  paddle  looked  like  a  constellation  just  fallen 
of  your  steamer  or  the  oar  of  your  boat,  from  the  sky  and  floating  on  the  water, 
itx  water  sparkles  with  the  color  and  brill-  An  ejaculation  of  delight  escaped  from 
iancy  of  sapphire.  And  sometimes  you  the  lips  of  Labidoy&re,  and  he  stopped 
see  innumerable  shades  of  color  chasing  to  contemplate  the  scene.  Had  "  Thai- 
each  other  over  its  surface  and  blending  aba"  then  been  written,  and  he  bad 
harmoniously  together  like  the  plumage  known  it,  he  might  have  clothed  his 
on  a  pigeon's  breast.  Nature  never  thoughts  in  the  following  words  : 
mixes  her  colors  inharmoniously.  The  How  beautiful  is  niRht ! 
landscape,  too,  is  only  just  beginning  to  a  dewy  fteshnew  fills  the  sileni  air ; 
array  itself  in  its  summer  glory  when  the  No  mitt  obscures,  nor  cloud,  not  speck,  dot 
English  visitors  turn  their  backs  upon  it.  *'^" 
Then  it  is  also  .hat  the  Italians  come,  in  full-K  g£'r,"rd"  M^^rSivine 

out  of  their  shells,     and  live  their  joy-  Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

ous   outdoor    life — deriving    an  exuber-  Beneath  her  steady  ray 

anl  happiness  from  the  mere  enjoyment  The  desert-circle  spreads, 

of  con.cious  exUlence,  ,„d  .e.ming  ,o  ^'^ '^'rJ^S SS'^J"""  •"■ 
ask  nothing  more  of  earth  or  sky  than 

that  the  one  should  thus  blossom,  the  But  Lab^doy^re's    reverie  was  broken 

other  thus  beam,  for  ever.     It  is  in  mo-  rudely,  and  almost  fatally.      His  horse 

ments  and  amid  scenes  like  those  (hat  took  fright  at  something  or  other,  and 

Death  appeals  so  unnatural  a  monster,  made  a  violent  bound,  which  threw  its 

rudely  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  rider  clean  out  of  the  saddle,  and  over 

universe  and  cruelly  divorcing  the  eter-  the  parapet.     Fortunately  for  him,  he 

nal  alliance,  in  the  primeval  counsel  of  was  pitched  into  the  midst  of  a  thicket, 

God,  between  life  and  happiness.  which  prevented  his  rolling  down  a  de- 

But  Lab^doy^re  had  no  time  for  such  clivity  that  led  totheedgeof  aprecipice. 
reflections.  His  orders  were  to  have  With  no  worse  injury  than  some  super- 
Napoleon's  dispatch  published  i>t  ;;c/fn5t>  flcial  scratches,  he  regained  the  road, 
in  Paris  within  nine  dajrs  of  his  parting  where  he  found  his  horse  sUnding  qui- 
from  the  First  Consul,  and  to  communi-  etiy,  though  still  trembling  from  the 
cate  a  summary  of  its  contents  to  the  fright 
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On  the  mommg  of  June  23  Lab^-  days  especially,   to  the  vocation  of  a 

doyArearrived  in  Paris.     Hehadacconi'  Christian.     All  the  more  do  I  rejoice 

plished  his  long  ride  well   within   the  that  the  darts  of  temptation,  to  which  a* 

prescribed  time.     As  he  passed  Notre-  soldier's  life  is  so  perilously  exposed, 

Dame  about  8  a.m.  the  door  of  the  cathe-  have  thus  far  glanced  scalhless  off  from 

dral  was  open,  and  the  interior  looked  your  shield  of  faith  and  purity." 

cool  and  refreshing,  in  striking  contrast  And  as  he  said  this  a  look  of  great 

with    Ihe    unsympathetic   glare  of  the  pain  flitted  across  the  old  man's  face, 

streets   and    the  aching   exhaustion   of  But    he    continued  :     "I    have    been 

Lab^doyire's  weary  limbs.     Seised  by  a  struck  with  your  simple  faith  and  un- 

sudden  impulse  to  refresh  himself  in  the  affected   devolion- qualities,    alas!  too 

cool  shade,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re-  rare  now-a-days  in  men  of  your  years 

turn  thanks  to  God  for  the  safe  accom-  and  calling.     Is  there  anything  I  can  do 

plishment  of  his  journey,  he  dismount-  for  you  ?  for   ]   should  like    to    serve 

ed  :  banded  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  a  you." 

bystander,  and  entered  the  church  with  Lab^doy^re,     taken     utterly    aback, 

his  despatch-bag  slunK  over  his  shoulder,  stammered  out :  '"  No,  there  isnothing." 

He  was,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  the  only  But    instantly    observing    the    priest's 

occupant  of  the  sacred  building.      But  disappointed  Inok,  and  unwilling  to  hurt 

after  a  while  a  priest  came  out  of  the  his   feelings,  he  asked  :  "  But  what   do 

sacristy  and  began  to  say  mass  at  one  of  you  mean  ?     What  kind  of  service    do 

the  side  altars.    He  was  a  venerable-look-  you  speak  of?" 

in^  old  man,  with  scanty  locks  of  white  "  I  have  the  gift  of  foretelling  future 
hair  falling  almost  down  to  his  shoulders,  events,"  said  the  old  man.  "Is  there 
In  figure  he  was  tall  and  thin  ;  but  the  anything  you  would  like  to  know  as  to 
most  striking  part  of  his  person  was  his  your  future  life  ?  Any  danger  which 
face.  It  was  a  handsome  and  noble  timely  knowledge  might  avert  ?  Any 
face,  but  wore  an  expression  of  such  obstacle  in  the  way  of  legitimate  desiie 
hopeless  yet  unrepining  sorrow  as  to  im-  which  I  might  help  you  to  remove  ?" 
press  Labedoyire  with  a  vague  feeling  Lab^doy&re,  more  for  the  sake  of 
of  mingled  sympathy  and  terror.  The  saying  something  than  from  any  other 
old  man's  pensive  gray  eyes,  too,  when  cause,  answered  ;  "  Well,  if  you  really 
they  turned  in  the  direction  of  Lab6-  can  see  into  the  future,  will  you  tell  me 
doy^re,  seemed  to  be  gazing  so  intently  how  long  I  have  to  live  ?" 
at  something  beyond,  that  the  young  All  this  time  the  old  man's  eyes  had  a 
aide-de-camp  could  not  help  looking  in-  fixed,  absent,  anxious  look,  as  if  watch- 
stinctively  behind  him.  But  there  was  ing  for  some  expected  apparition.  On 
nothing  but  the  empty  door  and  Ihe  hearing  Lab^doy^re's  question  he  start- 
dead  wall  of  the  cathedral.  And  the  ed  and  waved  his  arms  violently  as  if 
voice  of  the  priest,  even  in  the  low  tone  repelling  some  advancing  object,  while 
in  which  he  said  mass,  had  a  weird,  at  the  same  time  his  face  betokened  ex- 
musical,  pathetic  wail  in  it.  So  that  al-  treme  terror.  In  a  moment,  however, 
together  Lab^doyfere  felt  fascinated,  he  recovered  his  composure,  and  said  to 
whether  by  the  attraction  or  repulsion  he  Lab^doy^re  in  a  slightly  agitated  tone  of 
could  hardly  tell.  voice  : 

Meanwhile  Ihe  priest,  having  admin-  "  I  wish  you  had  not  asked  me  that 

istered  the  sacrament  to  himself,  turned  question.     And  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  best 

round  to  see  if  there  were  any  intend-  as  it  is.     Yes,  yes  ;  no  doubt  you  have 

ing  communicants  present.     Labedoy^re  been  sent  to  me  for  the  very  purpose  of 

was  the  only  person  in  the  church,  and  receiving  this  warning.      You   wish   to 

he,  still  under  the  spell   of  those  sad  know  how  long  you  have  to  live.     I  am 

gray   eyes,  moved,    half    mechanically,  commissioned  to  tell  you  that  on  this  day 

toward  the  altar,  and    knelt  down   m  twelvemonth,  at  midnight,  you  will  die. 

front  of  the  old  priest,  and  received  the  And  now,  my  son,  since  this  is  a  danger 

sacrament.     Then,  just  as  he  was  rising  which  no  foresight  can  avert,  you  must 

to  return  to  his  seat,  the  old  man  whis-  prepare  yourself  to  meet  it.     You  think 

pered   in   his  ear  :    "  Young  man,    the  me  cruel  " — this  was  said  in  answer  to  a 

soldier's  calling  is  not  favorable,  in  these  look,  half  of  terror,  half  of  reproach,  on 
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the  face  of  Lab^doy^re, — "nay,  my  ence,  would  assume  a  suitable  dress  and 
son,  the  message  you  have  received  demeanor  for  presenting  himself  to  his 
through  me  has  been  sent  to  you  in  love,  sovereign  ;  ihou^,  if  his  king  should 
Think  how  many  are  called  suddenly  think  fit  to  visit  him  unawares,  be  would 
out  of  this  life  without  a  moment's  prep-  have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  oi 
aralion.  Not  that  I  would  have  you  alarmed  because  he  was  ia  his  working 
suppose  that  sudden  death  is  necessarily  clothes  and  attending  to  his  ordinary 
in  itself  an  evil,  or  that  a  sure  warning  business.  The  best  preparation  for 
of  the  day  and  hour  of  one's  death  is  death  is  diligence  in  the  task  allotted  lo 
necessarily  in  itself  a  blessing.  The  us.  Go  home,  therefore,  my  son,  and 
moral  rules  of  the  unseen  world  are,  no  remember  this  day  twelvemonth  at  mid- 
doubt,  much  the  same  as  the  moral  rules  night.  But  in  the  meantime  neglect  not 
of  this.  Take  the  case  of  a  great  man  the  duties  of  your  daily  life. " 
going  to  foreign  parts  for  a  season,  and  It  takes  some  time  to  write  what  the 
leaving  his  property  and  household  in  old  priest  said,  but  it  took  him  very  little 
charge  of  his  servants,  who,  the  moment  time  to  say  it.  He  then  finished  the  ser- 
he  is  out  of  sight,  neglect  their  work  and  vice  somewhat  hurriedly,  and  disap- 
waste  their  master's  goods.  One  of  peared  into  the  sacristy, 
them  receives  private  information  that  Lab^doyere,  meanwhile,  remained 
the  master  is  returning  in  a  year's  time,  kneeling  on  the  altar  steps,  dazed  and 
and  he  immediately  discontinues  all  his  stupefied.  The  disappearance  uf  the 
evil  practices,  and  sets  himself  diligently  priest  recalled  him  to  himself.  He  rose 
to  his  proper  employment.  Another  is  and  moved  slowly  to  the  seat  where  he 
smitten  with  remorse  just  the  day  before  had  left  his  cap  and  dispatch-baK. 
the  master's  return,  of  which,  however,  Kneeling  down,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
be  has  heard  and  knows  nothing.  He  is  hands,  and  made  an  effort  to  recall  his 
converted  from  his  evil  ways  by  genuine  wanderiug  thoughts  and  assure  himself 
sorrow  and  repentance,  not  from  fear  of  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  Being  satis- 
punishment.  Hut  his  master  appears  ere  iied  on  that  point,  he  next  tried  to  per- 
he  has  had  time  to  do  more  than  sin-  suade  himself  that  the  old  priest  was 
cerely  resolve  to  amend ;  while  the  other,  crazed,  and  had  mistaken  the  aberration 
who  received  private  warning,  has  been  of  an  eccentric  imagination  for  the  in- 
behaving  well  for  a  whole  year.  If  the  spiration  of  a  Divine  message.  But  there 
master  of  these  two  servants  could  look  was  that  in  the  voice,  and  look,  and 
into  the  heart  of  each,  is  it  not  certain  manner  of  (he  old  man  which  would  not 
that  he  would  consider  the  few  hours'  square  with  this  theory — something 
repentance  of  the  one  worth  more  than  which  Lab^doybre  felt,  though  he  could 
the  year's  amendment  of  the  other?  In  not  explain  it,  and  of  which  he  could 
fact,  the  latter  would  have  no  moral  not  shake  off  the  impression.  He  had 
value  at  all,  for  it  is  the  motive  that  a  vivid  presentiment  that  it  would  be 
makes  a  moral  act  good  or  bad.  Warn-  perilous  to  disregard  the  warning  so 
ing  of  death,  therefore,  is  a  distinct  dis-  mysteriously  given.  "  After  all,"  he 
advantage  to  a  being  on  probation  un-  said,  "  my  prudent  course  is  to  assume 
less  it  works  a  fundamental  change,  not  that  the  doom  just  pronounced  on  me 
simply  in  his  conduct,  but  in  his  piinci-  will  be  fulfilled.  No  harm,  at  all 
pies  and  motives.  For  the  warning  events,  can  come  of  taking  it  for  grant- 
puts  an  end  to  the  probation,  and  so  far  ed.  If  the  prediction  should  come  true, 
makes  amendment  less  meritorious,  why,  then,  death  at  least  will  not  take 
because  less  an  outcome  of  the  character  me  by  surprise.  And  if  it  should  be 
within.  falsified  by  the  event,  the  fact  of  living 
"But  if  the  heart  is  true,  a  year's  for  a  whole  year  in  sight  of  death,  as  it 
warning  of  one's  end  is  a  great  blessing,  were,  can  hardlv  fail  to  have  salutary 
It  enables  a  man  to  wind  up  his  worldly  influence  on  my  character.  Let  me  see. 
affairs,  and  to  bring  himself  into  such  a  I  have  a  year  before  me.  If  the  old  man 
frame  of  mind  as  befits  the  solemnity  of  spoke  truth,  I  need  not  fear  death  in 
the  great  change  that  is  awaiting  him;  just  the  interval.  That,  at  least,  is  some 
as  a  loyal  and  zealous  servant  of  an  earth-  compensation.  I  am  young.  I  entered 
ly  king,  if  summoned  into  the  royal  pres-  the  army  as  a  boy,  and  even  now  I  un 
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little  more  than  a  boy.  My  experience  the  use  of  the  French  Government.  Na- 
of  life  is  only  that  of  camps,  and  if  I  poleon  is  said  to  have  sent  fifty  millions 
must  indeed  leave  it  so  soon  I  should  of  francs  to  Paris  as  the  fruit  of  his  first 
like  to  see  a  little  more  of  it  ere  I  go,  campaign  in  Italy, 
I  am  resolved  what  to  do.  I  will  divide  Paris  was  thus  rich  and  gay  and  proud 
my  year  into  two  equal  portions.  The  when  Lab^doySre  plunged  into  the  vor- 
iirst  half  I  shall  devote  to  seeing  what  tex  of  her  pleasures.  And  he  enjoyed 
I  can  of  life  ;  the  life  of  a  great  city  ;  them  for  a  season  with  all  the  zest  of  in- 
tbe  life  of  women  and  children,  of  gayety  experienced  youth.  The  image  of  the 
aDdbrightness.as  wcllasofsoldiershacic'  old  priest  soon  vanished  from  his  mem- 
ing  each  other  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  ory,  and  with  it  the  predicted  doom, 
'glory.'  But  I  should  like  to  see  the  But  they  revenged  themselves  by  return- 
old  priest  once  more.  I  must  get  his  ing  by-and-by  with  tragical  accessories, 
address,  foi  he  may  be  of  use  to  me."  Labedoyere,  as  was  natural  to  a  man  of 

But  the  old  priest  had  left  the  his  age  and  susceptible  temperament,  had 
church,  and  Lab^doyfere  could  not  fallen  in  love.  Whether  it  was  equally 
.  discover  anything  about  him,  not  even  natural  that  he  should  have  fallen  in  love 
his  name.  The  verger  said  he  was  a  with  a  woman  considerably  older  than 
stranger,  who  had  "  asked  for  an  altar  himself,  by  no  means  handsome,  and  re- 
al which  to  say  his  mass  ;"  and  nobody  markable  for  nothing  in  particular  ex- 
knew  whence  he  had  come  or  whither  ccpt  an  extremely  shrewd  intellect,  a 
he  had  gone.  caustic  wit,  a  diminutive  body,  and  a 

Lab^doyfere  mounted  his  horse  and  splendid  head  of  hair,  ismore  than  I  can 
went  straight  to  his  appartement,  a  set  of  tell.  She  conquered  Lab^doy&re  through 
plain  but  tastefully  furnished  chambers  his  vanity,  of  which  he  had  a  consider- 
not  far  from  Notre  Dame.  After  break-  able  bump.  Of  all  the  human  passions 
fast  and  a  brief  nap,  he  sallied  out  to  vanity  is  undoubtedly  the  most  preva- 
arrange  for  the  publication  of  Napo-  lent,  and  probably,  on  the  whole,  the 
leoo's  dispatch  on  the  morrow  His  most  pernicious  both  in  its  general  results 
next  step  was  to  resign  his  commission  and  its  action  on  the  character  which  in- 
and  leave  the  army.  dulges  in  it.     Its  special  home  is  com- 

The  Parisians   have  always  shown  a  monly  supposed  to  be  the  female  heart ; 

wonderful   alacrity  in  parsing  from  the  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  male  heart 

deepest  despondency  to  the  utmost  gay-  is  better  proof  against  its  subtle  influ- 

ety.     At  the  period  of  our  story  Paris  ences.     Bunyan  was  once  complimented 

was  only  emerging  out  of  the  gloom  and  on  the  eloquence  of  one  of  bis  sermons, 

agony  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.     It  was  "  The  devil  told  me  that  as  I  was  coming 

but  six  years  previously  that  Robespierre  down  the   pulpit    stairs,"   replied    the 

had  closed  his  career  on  the  scaffold  to  grand  old  Puritan.     The  sage  and  the 

which  he  had  sent  so  many  others.     But  clown.  Merlin  and  Bottom  the  weaver, 

all  that  was  forgotten  in  the  buoyance  are  all  equally  pervious  to  the  seductive 

of  spirits  caused  by  the  wonderful  sue-  arts  of  this  insinuating  Vivien.      And 

cess  of  the  arms  of  France  across  the  Alps  perhaps    the     higher    men    mount    on 

and  beyond  the  Rhine.      Paris,  more-  the  social  ladder  the  more  likely  they 

over,  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  are  to  be  enslaved  by  the  sweet  song  of 

conquered  cities  of  Italy.     French  sa-  the  ubiquitous  siren.  Behind  the  throne 

rants  accompanied  the  armies  of  Napo-  of  the  mightiest  potentate  on  earth  you 

leon,  and  selected  for  transportation  to  will  generally  hnd  some  one  to  whom  the 

Paris    the    masterpieces    of    art  which  master  of  millions  is  himself  a  slave  ; 

adorned    the    public    galleries,    private  and  the  talisman  that  has  subdued  him 

houses,    churches,    and    monasteries   of  is  invariably  a  skilful  manipulation  of  the 

every  land  which  fell  under  the  sway  of  bumpof  vanity.  Pascal  indeed  goes  so  far 

the  invader.     Nor  was  the  treasure  lev-  as  to  affirm,  with  cynical  exaggeration, 

ied  in  money  alone  inconsiderable.    Not  that  love  itself  is  the  offspring  of  vanity, 

satisfied  with  compelling  the  invaded  ter-  "  Whoever  would  fully  learn  the  vanity 

ritory  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  invasion,  of  man,"  he  says,  "  has  but  to  consider 

the  French   generals   were  ordered  by  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  love, 

(he  Directory  to  levy  contributions  for  The  cause  is  perhaps  some  uit.deniable 
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trifle  {unje  m  sais  quoi),  and  the  conse-  that  was  now  paid  her.     She  felt  that 

quences  are  tremendous.      This  trifle,  she  was  only  in,  and  not  of,  the  societjr 

this  thing  so  insignificant  that  we  cannot  in  which  she  mingled.     The  butcher's 

define  it,  moves  the  earth,  its  potentates,  daughter  must  therefore  merge  her  name 

its  aimies,  the  whole  universe  .'     Had  in  that  of  some  ancient  house. 
Cleopatra's  nose  been  a  litlle   shorter,         Mile.  Oudinet  had  formed  this  reso- 

the  whole  face  of  the  worid  might  have  lution  about    the  time   she  met  Lab^ 

been  changed."  doy^re,  and  she  at  once  fixed  on  him  as 

Within  three  weeks  of  hia  first  meeting  the  instrument  of  her  ambition.  He 
Mile.  Oudinet,  Lab^doyferc  was  as  was  poor,  though  possessing  a  compe- 
helpless  in  her  toils  as  Samson  in  the  tency  sufficient  for  a  bachelor,  and  be 
arms  of  Delilah  when  the  locks  of  his  was  noble.  She  was  plebeian,  but  she 
strength  were  shorn.  Mile.  Oudinet  was  was  rich,  and  sought  after  in  society, 
the  orphan  daughter  and  only  child  of  a  Were  they  not  made  for  each  other- 
worthy  butcher  who,  from  humble  be-  she,  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her 
ginnings,  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  mouih,  arid  he  with  a  coronet  to  pat 
means  of  army  contracts.  Uneducated  upon  it  ?  True,  coronets  were  not  now  in 
himself,  he  had  bestowed  on  his  daugh-  vogue  ;  but  they  would  be  soon.  Pans- 
ter  the  beat  education  that  money  could  ian  society  was  longing  for  the  pageanl- 
purchase.  Her  wealth,  her  tact,  her  ry  of  a  court,  and  there  were  signs  in 
wit  and  talent  for  conversation,  had  made  the  air  that  its  wishes  would  be  gratiBed 
a  sort  of  reputation  for  her,  and  her  ere  long.  And  the  wife  of  Cititen  Lab£' 
company  was  sought  even  at  the  tallies  doydre  would  (hen  be  Marquise  de  Lab^ 
of  the  most  exclusive  houses.  For  it  doyere.  Citizen  Lab6doy£re,  moreover, 
had  become  known  that  any  party  at  was  just  then  one  of  the  "  lions "  of 
which  Mile.  Oudinet  was  a  guest  would  Paris.  His  name  had  been  more  than 
at  least  not  be  a  dull  one.  She,  on  her  once  mentioned  in  despattjhes  for  con- 
part,  enjoyed  her  social  success  with  the  spicuous  gallantry,  and  he  was  known  to 
keenest  relish,  and  was  soon  in  a  posi-  be  a  special  favorite  with  the  First  Con- 
don to  be  fastidious  in  her  acceptance  of  sul.  Nor  was  he  at  all  injured  in  pub- 
invitations.  But  she  knew  all  the  wbila  lie  estimation  by  the  resignation  of  his 
that  the  admiration  which  she  extorted  commission.  It  was  believed  that  he  was 
was  a  hollow  one  ;  that  the  proud  dames  acting  under  the  orders  of  Bonaparte, 
who  competed  for  the  honor  of  her  com-  that  he  had,  in  fact,  a  secret  mission  in 
pany  sought  her  from  the  same  motives  the  metropolis,  and  that  he  would  soon 
with  which  they  hired  their  cooks  :  to  receive  some  important  appointmenL 
make  their  dinners  attractive.  Some  of  So  that  in  every  way  young  Lab^doy^re 
them  even — and  they  the  most  demon-  was  a  prize  well  worth  hunting  down. 
strattve  in  their  manifestation  of  affec-  The  hunt,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
tion — hated  her  cordially.  For  she  had  last  long.  The  inexperienced  young 
a  rare  talent  for  firing  off  impromptu  soldier  fell  an  easy  prey  to  (he  artful 
epigrams  ;  and  her  epigrams  were  barbed  flattery  of  a  young  woman  whom  all  the 
and  always  stuck.  No  woman  offended  men  of  Paris  admired  and  all  the  women 
her  without  paying  the  penalty  of  being  feared.  But  his  engagement  was  suc- 
made  the  laughing-stock  of  every  salon  ceeded,  within  a  few  weeks,  by  serious 
in  Paris  for  the  next  few  days.  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  choice. 

Power    without  love   yields   no   real  His ^nn^i^i!  made  the  mistake  of  imagio- 

happiness.      But   there   are   natures  to  ing  that  a  conquest  so  easily  won  could 

whom    ascendancy  over  others,    admi-  be  maintained  with  equal  ease.     LabJ- 

ration  begotten   of   fear  or  intellectual  doyere  soon  woke  to  the  consciousness 

superiority  alone,  affords  for  a  time  a  that  he  had  foolishly  allowed  himself  to 

delicious  pleasure  more  absorbing  per-  be  made  the  tool  of  a  designing  woman, 

haps  than  any  other  passion.  Mile.  Oudi-  But  what  was  he  to  do?     He  was  an 

net     was    such    a    nature.     What    she  honorable  man,  and  Mile.  Oudinet  took 

pantedfor  was  not  love,  but  admiration,  good  care   to  give  him  no  pretext  for 

But  she  was  clever  enough  to  know  that  quarrelling  with   her.     As  his  coolness 

her  wit  and  brilliancy  could  not  secure  increased  so  did  her  devotion  to  him. 
to   the  end  of  the  chapter  the  homage        Aid  came  to  htm  ^t  last  in  an  unex- 
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pected  way.  The  First  Consul  saw  the  upon  the  mind  remains  there  for  ever, 
blunder  the  Republic  had  made  in  array-  When  you  leave  this  sacred  edifice, 
ing  afrainst  itself  all  the  religious  senti-  look  aloft  and  behold  the  vault  of  heav- 
ment  of  France,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  en  studded  all  over  with  stars.  Look 
permitting  the  churches  tu  be  opened  up  again  to-morrow  morning,  and  you 
.  again  for  the  worship  of  God.  Lab^  will  not  see  a  single  star  where  just  now 
doy^re  chanced  to  pass,  one  Sunday  they  are  so  thickly  strewn.  What  has 
evening,  the  open  door  of  a  little  church  become  of  them  ?  Have  they  vanished 
in  a  by-street  in  the  Quarticr  Latin,  out  of  space  ?  •  Have  ihey  ceased  to  be  ? 
He  went  in  and  foijnd  a  crowded  con-  Not  so  :  they  are  where  they  were,  but 
gregation  listening  with  uplifted  faces  to  the  brighter  light  of  the  sun  has  covered 
a  sermon  delivered  with  impassioned  die-  them  as  with  a  veil.  And  when  the  sun 
lion  by  a  preacher  whom  Lab^doyJ;re  once  more  declines  behind  the  hills  the 
could  not  see  from  the  place  where  he  stars  will  come  trooping  out,  one  by 
was  standing,  but  whose  voice  instantly  one,  till  the  floor  of  heaven  is  again  cov- 
arrested  his  attention.  The  preacher  was  ered  with  their  countless  multitude, 
at  his  peroration,  and  his  words — more  "  So  it  is  with  the  impressions  made 
probably  from  accidental  associations  on  the  memory  of  man.  There  they  lie, 
than  from  anything  striking  in  them-  layer  upon  layer,  one  hiding  the  other 
selves— fixed  themselves  so  indelibly  in  from  view,  and  all,  except  the  most  re- 
the  memory  of  Lab^doyere  that  he  had  cent,  veiled  over  by  the  garish  light  of 
DO  difficulty  in  reproducing  them  in  his  the  passing  day.  But  they  are  not  lost. 
diary  when  he  went  home.  The  preach-  The  romance  is  gone  that  the  young  man 
er's  text,  which  he  frequently  quoted,  adored  ;  the  illusion  has  perished  that 
was  (as  rendered  in  our  English  version)  deluded  the  maiden;  but  the  impress 
"  £very  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak  has  in  each  case  remained,  and  will 
tbey  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  remain  befond  the  effacing  alchemy  of 
Day  of  Judgment."  Reminding  his  any  Lethe.  Many  proofs  of  this  are 
hearers  that  the  word  translated  "  idle  "  vouchsafed  to  us  «ven  here  on  earth, 
meant  literally  "  purposeless,"  "  object-  Open  along-locked  drawer  and  run  your 
less,"  "  thrown  out  carelessly  upon  the  eyes  over  a  letter  which  you  have  not 
passingbreeze,"be  went  on  to  expatiate  read  for  years,  and  see  how  readily  the 
apon  the  multitudes  of  such  words  which  voices  of  the  dead  and  songs  of  other  years 
were  wandering  in  space  ;  unknown  to  come  back  to  you.  In  many  other  ways 
man,  but  easily  decipherable  by  God,'  the  impressions  of  the  past  are  easily  re- 
and  probably  also  by  created  intelli-  produced.  Bui  perhaps  the  most  striking 
gences  of  superhuman  powers.  And  if  illustration  of  (he  indelibility  of  mental 
those  words,  uttered  at  random  and  impressions  is  supplied  by  the  well-au- 
without  def-nite  aim  or  purpose,  were  thenticated  experience  of  persons  who 
all  recorded  against  the  Judgment  Day,  have  descended  into  the  abyss  of  death, 
how  dreadful  the  thought  that  wicked  by  drowning  or  otherwise,  and  have  been 
words  too  had  an  imperishable  life  !  rescued  before  life  had  become  quite 
Words  that  tempted  the  innocent  to  sin,  extinct.  They  tell  us  that  when  con- 
words  that  bore  false  witness,  words  that  sciousness  had  closed  upon  the  world  of 
deceived  the  unwary,  broken  vows — of  sense  a  Hood  of  light  suddenly  irradiated 
lovers,  of  marriage,  of  ordination,  of  the  whole  of  their  past  life,  and  revealed 
rulers  to  their  subjects  and  subjects  to  all  its  history  from  childhood  onward  in 
their  rulers — all  were  probably  written  minutest  detail,  as  invisible  ink,  when 
on  the  circumambient  air,  and  would  placed  before  the  tire,  will  come  out  in 
rise  up  one  day  against  the  utterers  of  legible  characters  on  the  apparently 
them.  "But,  however  that  may  be,"  blank  page.  So  that  you  see  the  organ- 
continued  the  preacher,  "  there  is  at  izing  principles,  which  fuse  into  har- 
least  one  sense  in  which  uur  words  are  mony  whatever  heterogeneous  materials 
certainly  imperishable  .  They  are  en-  human  life  may  have  accumulated  from 
graved  in  indelible  characters  on  the  without,  will  not  suffer  the  unity  of 
leaves  of  our  own  memories.  We  talk  of  human  character  to  be  broken  in  the 
forgetting.  In  matter  of  fact,  we  never  retrospect  from  dying  moments,  or  from 
forget  anything.     An  impression  made  other  great  convulsions  of  the  spiritual 
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elemenU  within  us.     An  awful  rcsurrcc-  And  the  old  priest,   bowing  courte- 

tion  truly  or  the  life  which  we  have  led  in  oualy,  passed  out  and  closed  the  door 

the  body  !  '  The  books  shall  be  opened  '  behind  him. 

with  a  vengeance,  and  every  child  of  On  the  morrow  Lab^doydre  sought 
Adam  '  judged  according  to  his  works ;'  an  interview  with  Mile.  Oudinet.  He 
judged  on  unimpeachable  evidence  by  would  have  been  glad,  a  few  days  ago, 
the  voice  of  a  self-accusing  conscience."  of  any  pretext  for  breaking  off  his  en- 
The  preacher  concluded  with  a  few  gagement.  But  he  needed  no  pretext 
words  of  appeal  to  the  •charity  of  the  now.  The  fatal  twenty-lhiid  of  June 
congregation  on  behalf  of  some  object  cast  its  shadow  before,  and  it  was  in 
which  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  Lab^-  simple  sincerity  that  Lab^oyere  told 
doy^re,  and  then  descended  himself  Mile.  Oudinet  that  in  kindness  to  her 
among  the  flock  to  collect  the  alms,  he  must  release  her  from  her  engage- 
And  now  the  secret  of  the  spell  which  the  mcnt.  She  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
preacher's  voice  had  thrown  over  Lab6-  thinft,  and  rallied  him  on  "  the  folly  of 
doyere  was  revealed.  For  the  preacher  believing  the  ravings  of  a  crack-brained 
was  nootherthan  theold  priest  of  Notre  old  priest."  When  that  failed  she  tried 
Dame.  His  eyes  and  LabMojfcre's  met,  the  power  of  tears.  But  Lab^doyire 
and  as  the  latter  bent  forward  to  drop  a  was  inexorable,  and  cut  short  the  scene 
coin  into  the  bag  the  priest  whispered  by  abruptly  taking  his  leave, 
in  his  ear,  "  Remember  midnight  on  the  It  was  the  first  time  that  Mile.  Ou- 
twenty-third  of  next  June,"  and  passed  dinet  found  herself  spurned  by  a  man. 
on.  And  there  was  that  in  Lab^doy^ re's  man- 
When  the  service  was  over  and  the  ner  which  assured  her  that  he  had  found 
congregation  had  dispersed,  Lab^doyere  her  out  and  bad  irrevocably  cast  her  off. 
made  his  way  into  the  vestry,  and  found  "  A  woman  either  loves  or  hates,"  says 
the  old  priest  on  the  point  of  departing,  the  Roman  proverb  ;  "  there  is  nothing 
He  paused  on  seeing  Lab^doy^re,  but  between."  That  proverb,  I  dare  say, 
kept  his  hold  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  has  as  much  truth  in  it  as  proverbs  in 
as  if  impatient  to  be  off.  After  a  hurried  general  have  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  rests  on  a 
apology  for  his  intrusion,  Lab^doy^re  substratum  of  fact,  and  is  open  lo  refu- 
courteously  begged  to  be  permitted  to  tation  by  a  multitude  of  particular  in- 
call  on  the  priest  at  his  convenience,  stances  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was 
"  I  have  no  home,"  replied  the  old  man,  true  enough  in  Mile.  Oudinet's  case— 
"  and  my  time  is  not  my  own.  To-day  at  least  in  the  matter  of  hate.  "  I  will 
I  am  here,  to-morrow  gone ;  and  I  anticipate  the  priest's  prediction,"  she 
know  not  from  hour  to  hour  whither  I  said  to  herself,  "and  save  Fate  the 
may  be  sent  by  Him  whose  unwortfay  trouble  of  fulfilling  her  decree  on  the 
servant  I  am.     I  am  therefore  unable  to  33d  of  June." 

make  appointments  because  I  can  never  Having   formed  her  resolution,    she 

be    certain   of    being   allowed    to   keep  immediately  proceeded  to  arrange  for  its 

them."  execution,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  a 

"Would   he,   at  all   events,"   asked  note  to  one  of  her  rejected  lovers,  whom 

Labedoy^re,  "  give  him  the  pleasure  of  she  still  kept  dancing  attendance  on  her 

knowing  his  name?"  even    after    her    engagement   to  Lab^ 

"  lamdead  to  theworld,"  said  theold  doyere.     He  was  a  young  man  of  good 

man,  and  liis  voice  resumed  that  weird  family,  shady  character,  broken  fortune, 

wail,  and  his  eyes  that  distant  look,  which  and  expensive  tastes;  to  whom,  thete- 

Lab^oyfcre  remembered  so  well  before  fore,  an  alliance  with  a  rich  heiress  was 

the  altar  of  Notre-Darae.     "  In  religion  a  matter  of  prime  importance,     .^nd  he 

I  am  known  as  Brother  Antonio.     But  had  been  sanguine  of  success  till  Lab^ 

that  information  leaves  you  where  you  doyere  crossed  his  path  and  carried  off 

were.     Ask  me  no  more  questions.     To  his    prize.      It  was   natural,  therefore, 

you  I  have  already  delivered  my  message,  that    Citizen    Picard's   feelinKS    toward 

I   have  no   commission   to   satisfy   the  Citizen  Lab^doy^re  should  not  be  of  the 

cravings  of  an  idle  curiosity.    Remember  most  benevolent    description.     And  it 

the  twenty-third  of  June  at  midnight,  was  equally  natural  that  this  fact  should 

Time  is  short.     Eternity  is  long- "  be  particularly  pleasing  to  Mile.  Uudi- 
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net  io  her  present  frame  of  mind.  But  minutes  without  either  touching  the 
M.  Picard'9  chief  recommendation  in  other,  they  paused,  by  mutual  consent, 
her  eyes  just  now  was  the  fact  of  his  to  rest.  Having  renewed  the  combat, 
being  considered  one  of  the  best  swords-  and  fought  again  for  some  time  without 
men  in  Paris.  It  is  easy  for  one  gifted  advantage  to  either  side,  M.  Picard  be- 
with  so  ready  a  wit  and  so  lively  an  imag-  gan  to  lose  patience,  and  attempting  to 
ination  togive  M.  Picard  aversion  of  her  evade  Lab^doy^re's  guard  with  a  rapid 
quarrel  with  Lab^doy^re  which  portray-  thrust,  his  left  foot  slipped  on  the  dewy 
ed  herself  as  an  innocent  victim,  and  at  grass,  the  point  of  his  sword  flew  up, 
the  same  time  served  to  revive  the  hopes  and  he  fell  heavily  forward  and  Iransfix- 
of  the  rejected,  but  now  recalled,  suitor,  ed  himself  on  his  antagonist's  weapon. 
M.  Picard  took  in  the  situation  at  a  The  wound  was  fatal,  and  before  Lab^- 
glance.  If  he  could  only  get  rid  of  his  do>%re  could  quite  realize  what  had  hap- 
rival,  the  dreams  of  his  ambition  would  pened,  he  found  himself  gazing  horror- 
st  length  be  reali7ed.  He  left  Made-  struck  on  the  corpse  of  his  foe.  Feeling 
moiselle's  presence  in  a  stale  of  glee-  perfectly  secure  as  to  his  own  llle,  he 
ful  excitement,  and  soon  found  an  op-  had  no  intention  to  do  more  than  put 
porlunity  of  forcing  a  quarrel  on  his  adversary  Aors  de  combat,  and  was 
Lab^doyere.  A  sneering  insinuation  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  disable 
at  an  evening  party,  in  Lab^doy^ce's  his  sword  arm.  Often  as  he  had  looked 
hearing,  thai  a  deficiency  of  courage  was  at  death  in  every  form  of  gbastliness  on 
the  true  motive  of  his  leaving  the  army,  the  field  of  battle,  he  had  never  felt  so 
sufficed  to  cause  a  hostile  meeting.  La-  affected  as  he  did  now  ;  for  never  before 
b^doy^re  also  was  a  dexterous  swords-  had  his  own  arm  taken  a  fellow-creat- 
man  ;  but  he  was  out  of  practice  and  ure's  life.  The  fatal  blade,  red  with 
out  of  spirits — two  great  disadvantages  tbe  dead  man's  life-blood,  was  stilt  in 
where  quickness  of  eye  and  strength  and  Lab^doy^re's  hand.  He  thrust  it  into 
suppleness  of  wrist  are  so  vitally  requi-  the  ground  and  broke  it  ;  and,  as  he 
site.  His  antagonist,  on  the  other  hand,  did  so,  he  heard  through  the  stillness  bf 
was  in  daily  practice,  and  his  spirits  rose  the  morning  air  a  well-remembered  voice 
with  the  prospect  of  ridding  himself  of  uttering,  in  low  yet  clear  tones,  the 
tbe  only  obstacle,  as  he  supposed,  be-  words  :  "  We  shall  meet  at  midnight  00 
tween  himself  and  fortune.  It  is  prob-  the  twenty-thiid  of  next  June."  The 
able,  however,  that  Lab^doy^re's  mental  voice  sent  a  cold  chill  to  Lab^doyJ;re's 
depression  was  of  great  service  to  him  heart ;  but,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he 
on  the  present  occasion.  Since  his  sec-  rushed  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
ond  interview  with  the  old  priest  he  had  voice  seemed  to  come.  A  high  hedge 
become  so  persuaded  of  the  fulfilment  of  separated  the  field  where  the  duel  took 
his  doom  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  place  from  the  road,  which,  at  the  dis- 
following  June  that  he  came  to  regard  his  tance  of  two  hundred  yards,  entered 
own  death  before  that  date  as  an  im-  a  dense  wood  ;  and  just  as  Lab^doySre 
possibility.  His  duel  with  M.  Picard  looked  over  the  hedge  he  saw  a  tall, 
was  to  him,  therefore,  merely  a  matter  dark,  slim  figure,  with  while  flowing 
of  interesting  speculation.  He  was  locks,  disappearing  into  the  gloom  of 
aware  of  his  antagonist's  skill  of  thrust  the  forest.  Hastily  dressing  himself, 
and  fence,  though  he  had  never  witness-  apd  leaving  the  body  of  his  late  foe  in 
ed  it,  and  he  had  no  mean  opinion  of  his  charge  of  the  seconds  and  surgeon.  La- 
own  ;  and  believing,  as  he  did,  in  his  own  b^doyere  pursued  the  mysterious  priest, 
impunity,  he  appeared  upon  the  ground  but  failed  to  overtake  him^iihich,  after 
with  his  head  as  coot  as  if  he  were  only  all,  was  not  wonderful,  for  the  forest 
f^ing  to  sit  down  to  a  game  of  chess,  was  intersected  by  many  paths,  and  La- 
M.  Picard's  head  was  not  half  as  cool ;  b^doy^re  had  no  doubt  taken  the  wrong 
and  he  made,  moreover,  the  fatal  mis-  one. 

take  of  despising  his  adversary.     A  few         Sick  at  heart,  LabWoy^re  determined 

passes,   however,    sufHced   to  convince  to  leave  Paris  and  await  his  doom  else- 

him  that  he  had  need  of  all  his  skill  and  where.     He  would  have  liked  to  rejojn 

nerve.     They  were  so  evenly  matched  a  the  army.     But  that  was  impossible,  f'or 

pair,  in  fact,  that,  after  flghting  for  ten  he  had  deeply  offended  the  First  Consul, 
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by  reliring ;  and  Napoleon  was  not  a. 
man  to  forgive  an  ofTence  of  that  kind. 
Since  the  army  was  out  of  the  question, 
LaWdoy^re,  with  a  view  to  a  complete 
change  of  scene,  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  Palermo,  where  he  knew  he  should 
receive  a  warm  welcome  from  the  Mar- 
chesino  San  Juliano,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  in  Italy,  and  whose  father 
(he  Marchese,  had  large  estates  on  the 
island,  and  a  palace  (now  an  hotel)  on 
the  Marina  in  I'aleTmo. 

Lab^doySre  arrived  in  Palermo  on  a 
bright  afternoon  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  was  enchanted  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  as  it  lay  before  him 
basking  in  the  evening  sun.  "  Palermo 
well  derives  its  name  of  '  La  Felice,'  " 
said  Lab^doy^re  to  himself,  as  he  watch- 
ed it  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  which 
made  its  way  slowly  toward  the  harbor. 
The  town,  which  faces  north,  lies  on  a 
rich  plain,  which  is  covered,  where  there 
are  no  houses,  with  vineyards  and 
groves  of  orange  and  citron  and  mulberry 
trees,  and  evergreen  oleanders  and 
clumps  of  waving  palms.  The  land  rises 
behind  the  town  in  something  of  a  cres- 
cent shape,  which  probably  suggested, 
together  with  the  exuberance  of  the  soil 
and  the  gardens  of  golden  oranges  and 
lemons,  its  name  of  "  Conca  d'Oro. " 
The  plain  is  dominated  by  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, which  was  now  gilded  with  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  On  the  right  of  Pa- 
lermo rose  in  Cull  light  Monte  Pellegrino 
— "  the  most  beautiful  headland  in  the 
whole  world,"  as  Goethe  calls  it — with 
its  many  picturesque  outlines  ;  on  the 
left  a  long  coast-line,  stretching  far  away 
in  the  distance  toward  Messina,  and 
indented  with  innumerable  bays  and 
headlands. 

Lab6doy^re  entered  the  town  through 
an  odd-looking  gateway,  consisting  of  two 
vast  pillars,  left  unconnected  above  in 
order  that  the  lofty  car  of  Santa  Rosalia, 
the  patroness  of  the  city,  might  be  able 
to  pass  through  on  her  annual  festival. 
On  arriving  at  the  Palazzo  San  Juliano, 
Lab^doy^re  found  that  the  family  were 
all  out ;  but  the  servant  added  that 
Lab^doyere  would  probably  find  the 
Maichesino  in  the  public  gardens  by  the 
roadstead.  Those  gardens  were  then 
only  thirty  years  old,  and  were  not  as 
beautiful  as  they  are  now  ;  but  Lab^ 
doyere  thought  them  the  most  fairy  spot 


he  had  ever  seen.  Green  edgings  sur- 
rounded beds  of  the  choicest  exotics : 
citron  espaliers  arched  over  low-arbored 
walks  ;  high  walls  of  the  oleander,  deck- 
ed with  thousands  of  its  red  carnation- 
like  blossoms,  dazzled  the  eye ;  and 
trees  wholly  strange  to  Labedoy^re's 
eyes,  natives  probably  of  a  still  warmer 
climate,  spread  out  their  strange- looking 
branches.  Sitting  down  on  a  bench  and 
watching  the  black  waves*  breaking  mo- 
notonously on  the  irregular  shore,  and 
smelling  the  odor  of  the  brine  mingled 
with  the  sweet  smell  of  flowers  and 
orange  blossoms,  the  happy  island  of  the 
Pbxacians  rose  before  his  imagination 
and  memory  ;  for,  though  ignorant  of 
Greek,  he  was  familiar  with  Homer 
through  the  medium  of  a  French  trans- 
lation. 

Lab^doy^re,  failing  to  meet  the  Mar- 
chesino  San  Juliano  in  the  public  gar- 
dens, strolled  down  to  the  Marina,  where 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Palermo, 
some  on  foot  and  some  in  carriages,  were 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  evening  and 
the  soft  caresses  of  a  gentle  sea  breeze. 
Among  the  throng  of  loungers  Lab^ 
doy&re  fell  in  with  his  friend,  who  was 
delighted  to  see  him,  but  had  not  ex- 
pected him  quite  so  soon.  The  Mar- 
chese also  and  his  sister  (he  had  lost  his 
wife  some  years  before)  greeted  the 
handsome  young  Frenchman  with  genu- 
ine hospitality.  They  had  never  seen 
him  till  now,  but  had  heard  much  of 
him  from  the  young  marquis,  and  ex- 
pressed their  determination  not  to  let 
him  go  in  a  hurry  since  they  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  entice  him  so  far  from 
home. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  admit  of  a 
detailed  account  of  Lab^doyere's  life 
in  Sicily  and  the  delightful  excursions 
which  he  made  all  over  the  island,  a 
full  account  of  which  he  wrote  with 
great  care  in  his  journal.  The  Mar- 
chese San  Juliano  would  have  been  con. 
sideredaweallhy  nobleman  even  in  Eng- 

•  The  northerly  aspect  of  the  Bay  of  Paler- 
mo tinges  its  waters  with  quite  a  diSerem  color 
from  that  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  city  and 
the  shore  lie  between  the  sun  and  the  harbor, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  no  refiec- 
lion  oC  the  sun  on  the  waves.  For  Ibis  reason 
the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo  are  of  so  deep 
a  blue  that,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  or  Salerno,  they  ma;  be  called 
"black." 
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land.     In  addition  to  an  extensive  land-  ~  Calabria  in  the  hazy  distance,  scarcely 

ed  property  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  distinguishable  from   the   clouds  which 

island  he  possessed  some  mineral  mines  float  over  them. 

near  Catania  which  yielded  him  a  hand-  To  this  lovely  retreat  the  San  Juliano 

some  income.     He  had  several  country  family  removed  with  their  guest  in  the 

seats,  but  the  place  which  he  liked  best  end  of  April.  His  happiness  would  have 

for    his    vilkggiatura    was    Taormina,  been  complete  but  for  the  warning  of  the 

where  he  had  a  palatial  villa.     And  no  old  priest,  which  haunted  his  visions  by 

wonder,     'i'he  mind  of  man  cannot  con-  day  and  his  dreams  by  night.     He  was 

ceive  a  inore  splendid  panorama  than  fond  of  wandering  among  the  mountains 

that  which  unfolds  itself  before  the  eyes  and  about  three  weeks  after  his  arrival 

of  the  spectator  who  looks  in  front  of  at  Taormina  he  made  a  solitary  excur- 

him  from  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Greco-  sion  to   the  marble  quarries   of  Monte 

Roman  theatre,   which   is  partly  hewn  Ziretto  beyond   the   Fiumira.     On   his 

out  of  the  rock.     Nothing  perhaps  bet-  way  back  he  missed  his  way,  and  found 

ter  illustrates  the   love  of  the  ancient  himself   at   nightfall  skirting  the  rocky 

Greeks  for  natural  beauty  than  the  sites  peak  of  Lapa.     Then  he  knew  where  he 

and     construction     of    their    theatres,  was,  for  he  could  see  Taormina  not  very 

They  were  always  open  to  the  sky,  and  far   off.     He  sat  down  to  rest   himself 

wherever  it  was  possible  they  command-  awhile  and  to  enjoy  the  still  beauty  of 

ed  a  beautiful  view,  so  that  in  the  inter-  the  scene  before  him.     When  he  got  up 

vals  between  the  acts  the  spectators  had  to  pursue  his  journey,  he  was  startled  by 

something  better  than  stage-scenery  to  the  sound  of  a  shot  lired  close  above 

gladden   their    eyes.     The  first  object  him,  while  at  the  same  time  a  gruR  voice 

that  strikes  the  eye  from  the  theatre  of  cried,  "  Bocca  a  terra  !"     He  had  been 

Taormina  is  the  majestic  form  of  Etna  ;  in  Sicily  long  enough  to  know  what  those 

then,  lying  in  the  foreground  in  the  inter-  words  meant.     They  meant  that  he  was 

vening  space,  the  valley  of  the  Cantaia  to  throw   himself  on   his   face   on   the 

and  the   rocky  heights  of  Castiglione.  ground  and  let  brigands  seize  him  on 

Perched  on  a  rock   to   the  right,   and  pain  of  being  instantly  shot.     Turning 

somewhattoward  the  rear,  are  the  hermit-  himself  in  the  direction  from  which  the 

age  of  Santa  Maria  della  Rocca,  and  the  shot  and  voice  came,  he  saw  against  the 

fort  of  Taormina,  which  stood  many  a  sky-line  the  barrels  of  six  guns  pointed 

buffeting  from  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  at  him  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  yards. 

Saracen ;   still   higher  up,  the  precipi-  Lab^dojbre  knew  that  the  slightest  at- 

tous  mountain  of  Mola  ;  and  beyond  it,  tempt  at  escape  would  instantly  draw  the 

and  still  higher  Monte  Venere  stands  fire  of  those  six  guns  upon  him.     On  the 

clear  out  against  the  sky.     Down  below  other  hand,  he  believed  that  he  bore  a 

on  the  left  the  eye  follows  the  sea-shore  charmed  life  for  another  month  ;   and, 

past  Catania  and  on  to  Syracuse,  and  without  more  ado,  he  rushed  down  the 

wanders  over  scenes  familiar   to  every  mountain.  To  his  surprise,  the  brigands 

schoolboy ;  the  love  of  Acis  and  Gala-  did  not  fire,  and  he  was  beginning  to 

tea,  the  memory  of  which  still  lingers  in  congratulate  himself  on  his  lucky  star 

the  name  of  the  flourishing  town  of  Aci-  when  he  found  himself  thrown  violently 

Reale  ;  the  scogH  de'  Ctclopi  which  blind-  to  the  ground  and  a  powerful  bloodhound 

ed   Polyphemus  hurled   after   the   wily  standing  over  him.     He  was  not  hurt, 

Odysseus,  and  are  still  seen  above  the  for  the  brute  was  thoroughly  trained  and 

waves  to  attest  the  giant's  strength  ;  and  did  not  bite  unless  resistance  was  offer- 

the  very  spot  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  ed.    The  brigands  were  upon  him  before 

custodian  of  the  theatre  where  Nausicaa  he  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and 

and  her  laughing  maidens  surprised  the  led  him    for    some  hours  blindfolded. 

wandering  king  of  Ithaca  on  the  shore  When  his  eyes  were  unbandaged,  it  was 

after  his  exhausting  swim.     Behind  the  quite  dark,  and  he  had  no  idea  where  he 

spectator  is  the  wall  of  rock  between  was.     The  brigands  were  very  courteous, 

which  and  the  sea  runs  the  road  to  Mes-  especially   one    of    them   whom   Lab£- 

sina.     And  then  again  still  farther  on  doy^re  soon  discovered  to  be  the  <ap<^ 

you  behold  vast  groups  of  rocky  ridges  brigante.     Toward  the   following  after- 

in  the  sea  itself,  with  the  mountains  of  noon  the  band  arrived  with  their  captive 
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at  s.  mountain  cave  which  was  evidently  were  that  neither  of  them  was  to  allow 
their  lair,  and  where  they  had  tolerably  the  other  to  sleep  for  a  moment.  That 
comfortable  quarters.  Thev  set  food  night  one  of  them — ^not  the  Genoese — 
and  wine  before  their  prisoner,  of  which  fell  fast  sleep. .  The  Genoese  proposed 
he  partook  with  an  appetite  sharpened  to  kill  him  ;  but  Lab^doy^re  would  not 
by  his  long  fast  and  fatiguing  walk.  He  consent.  He  agreed,  however,  to  the 
was  then  requested  to  send  a  note  to  the  proposal  of  the' Genoese  that  they  should 
Marchese  for  a  handsome  ransom,  on  bind  and  gag  the  sleeping  brigand,  and 
leceipt  of  which  by  the  brigands  he  then  make  their  escape.  For  the  Gen- 
would  be  conducted  in  safely  to  the  oese  had  made  up  his  mind  to  flee  with 
neighborhood  of  Taormina.  It  was  Lab^doySre,  since  he  would  certainly  be 
in  vain  that  Lab6doyere  explained  that  put  to  death  for  conniving  at  the  pris- 
he  had  no  claim  whatever  on  ihe  fjener-  oner's  escape.  Besides,  he  had  got  dis- 
osity  of  the  Marchese  ;  equally  in  vain  justed  with  brigand  life, 
that  he  defied  them  to  shoot  him.  The  The  sleeping  brigand  was  soon  ovei^ 
chief  told  him  in  the  blandest  tones  that  powered,  and  the  two  fugitives  fled  for 
they  never  shot  a  captive.  After  the  their  lives.  It  was  [ucky  for  Lab^doyire 
ransom  became  due  they  sent  a  piece  of  that  he  was  not  alone,  for  he  had  not 
his  body  at  intervals,  while  life  lasted,  the  least  idea  which  way  to  turn  on  leav- 
to  quicken  the  zeal  of  his  family  and  ing  the  cave.  His  companion,  hoirever, 
friends.  Lab6doy^re  shuddered.  He  knew  the  way  to  Taormina,  and  they 
could  face  death,  but  not  by  piecemeal  hurried  on  as  fast  as  their  feet  would 
mutilation.  He  wrote  the  note  to  the  carry  them,  in  the  hope  of  being  beyond 
Marchese,  and  awaited  the  issue  with  all  the  reach  of  capture  by  daybreak.  For 
the  stoicism  at  his  command.  the  Genoese  did  not  think  it  safe  to  pur- 
In  the  course  of  the  day  the  band  was  sue  their  journey  after  dtran,  since  he 
augmented  by  the  arrival  of  four  more  did  not  know  what  direction  the  band 
brigands  who  had  been  on  an  expedition  had  taken,  and  wished  to  avoid  the  risk 
— an  unsuccessful  one — in  another  direc-  of  meeting  it.  He  took  the  further  pre- 
tion.  Lab^doy^re  did  not  at  first  take  caution,  wheneverthey  came  loa  stream, 
any  particular  notice  of  the  new  arrivals,  to  wade  through  it  for  a  considerable  dis- 
By-and-by  he  became  conscious  that  he  tance  and  get  his  companion  to  do  the 
was  apparently  an  object  of  curiosity  or  same,  in  order  to  throw  the  hound  off 
interest  to  one  of  them,  whose  eyes  he  the  scent  in  the  event  of  their  being  pur- 
found  steadily  fixed  on  him  whenever  he  sued.  Toward  daybreak  they  found 
looked  in  that  direction.  At  last  he  re-  themselves  following  the  course  of  a 
turned  the  man's  gaze,  and  was  at  once  wide  but  shallow  mountain  stream,  whose 
convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  face  be-  banks  were  covered  with  brushwood.  By 
fore.  All  at  once  it  flashed  on  him  that  the  advice  of  the  Genoese  they  walked 
the  man  was  a  Genoese  soldier  who  had  into  the  stream  and  waded  back  through 
been  badly  wounded  on  the  field  of  the  midst  of  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
Areola.  Lab^doy^re  happended  to  be  mile  till  they  came  to  a  rock  standing  in 
passing  at  the  moment  that  the  wounded  the  middle  of  a  deep  pool,  and  covered 
man  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit  with  long  grass  and  dense  jungle.  To 
among  a  number  of  dead  bodies,  and  this  rock  they  both  swam,  and  then  hid 
finding  that  his  pulse  was  going,  he  had  themselves,  all  dripping  as  they  were,  in 
him  carried  to  his  tent.  The  man  re-  the  middle  of  the  thicket.  They  were 
covered,  thanks  to  Lab^oy^re's  care,  just  in  time,  for  the  quick  ear  of  the 
and  was  set  at  liberty  liy  LabMoyfere's  Genoese  caught  in  the  distance  the  deep 
influence.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  baying  of  the  bloodhound, 
managed  to  slip  a  paper  into  Lab£-  The  hound  was  then  so  close  that 
doy^re's  hands  on  which  were  scrawled  they  could  see  the  swaying  of  the  bushes 
these  words  :  "  I  shall  be  one  of  your  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  as  he 
guard  to  night,  and  will  help  you  to  es-  made  his  way  through  them.  At  length 
cape.  But  beware  of  the  hound-"  And  he  reached  the  place  where  they  had 
soil  fell  out.  In  the  afternoon  the  chief  entered  the  water.  He  plunged  at  once 
departed  with  the  band,  leaving  two  of  into  the  stream  and  ran  up  and  down  the 
them,  of  whom  the  Genoese  was  one,  to  opposite  bank.  He  had  lost  the  scent, 
tniard  the  prisoner.     The  guards'  orders  and  after  sundry  desperate  efforts  to  re* 
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cover  it,  he  stood  stock  still  and  bayed  abroad   among  his  friends.     The  fatal 

aloud  bis  disappointment.  twentj-third    arrived,   and   Lab^oy^re 

Lab^doy^re  and  his  companion  were  and  his  two  friends  dined  quietly  to- 
interested  witnesses  of  all  this,  and  also  gether. 

of  the  arrival  on  the  scene,  half  an  hour        At  ten  he  was  left  alone,  as  he  thought, 

later,  of  the ca^o-MgaitU  and  four  of  his  He  placed  himself  inan  arm-chair  in  the 

band.     They   searched   diligently   both  room  in  which  they  had  just  dined,  and 

sides  of  the  stream,  and   passed  and  re-  began  to  read  Pascal's  "  Pcns^es,"  his 

passed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  hiding-  eyes    meanwhile    glancing   occasionally 

place  of  Ibe  men  they  were  in  search  of,  off  the  page  of  the  book  to  the  face  of 

Fortunately  it  never  occurred  to  them  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  opposite, 
to  think  of  searching  that.  At  last,  with  Eleven  o'clock  struck,  and  Lab6day£re 
some  curses  at  the  dog,  they  appeared  fancied  that  a  clammy  numbness  was 
to  give  up  the  pursuit.  But  the  fugitives  creeping  over  him.  But  he  tried  to  per- 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  their  place  suade  himself  that  it  was  only  nervous- 
of  concealment  till  it  was  quite  dark,  ness,  and  made  an  effort  to  go  on  read- 
Then  they  resumed  their  flight  witli  a  ing.  Half-past  eleven  struck,  and  Lab6- 
will,  and  found  themselves  in  the  early  doy^re  felt  his  pulse.  It  was  certainly 
morning  at  the  Villa  San  Juliano.  going  more  slowly  than  it  ought.     Still 

Lab^doydre  was  greeted  as  one  risen  it  might  be  only  nervousness.     A  quar- 

from  the  dead.     The  Marchese  had  sent  ter  to  twelve  struck,  and   I.ab^doy^re 

to  his  banker  in  Catania  for  the  ransom  closed  his  book  and  sat  with  his  eyes 

money.     But  that,   of  course,   was  no  fixed  on  the  clock  and  his  6nger  on  his 

longer  necessary.     The  mail  had  arrived  pulse.     There  was  no  doubt  now  :  the 

during  Lab6doy^re's    absence,    and  he  puhe  had  almost  stopped,  and  a  deadly 

found  among  his  letters,  to  his  great  sur-  chill    had    taken    possession    of    Labe- 

prise,  a  missive  from  the  old  priest  sum-  doy&re's    frame.      And    then    the   great 

moning    him    at   once    to    Paris.       His  clock  of  Notre-Dame  began  to  toll  out 

friends  tried  hard  to  dissuade  him  from  on  the  silence  of  the  midnight  air  the 

obeying    the   summons.      But  the   old  hour  of   Midnight — the  hour  of    doom 

priest  had  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  for  Lab^doy&re  if  the  old  priest  was  a 

him  which  he  could  not  shake  off,  and  true  prophet.     As  the  echo  of  the  last 

he  started  the  following  day  for  Paris,  stroke  of  the  hammer  was  dying  away  on 

taking  the  Genoese  ex-brigand  with  him.  his  ear,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  a  state 

On  arriving  in  Paris,  he  went  without  of  semi -consciousness.  How  long  he 
delay  to  the  address  which  the  old  priest  remained  in  that  state  we  happen  to 
had  given  him,  but  found  the  old  man  know,  for  a  pair  of  keen  eyes,  unknown 
had  gone  out  of  town.  He  had,  how-  to  him,  were  earnestly  watching  him. 
ever,  left  a  note  behind  him  for  Lab^-  And  before  life  had  quite  departed,  and 
doyfere  (o  say  that  he  would  call  upon  while  his  mind  still  hovered,  as  it  were, 
him  at  midnight  on  the  twenty-third  of  on  the  border-land  of  the  material  world 
June.  It  was  now  the  17th  of  June,  and  the  world  unseen,  the  pressure  of  a 
and  Lab^doy^re  sent  out  that  evening  an  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  bis  shoulder, 
invitation  to  two  of  his  most  intimate  and  a  hollow  voice,  as  from  the  tomb, 
and  most  serious-minded  friends  to  sounded  in  his  ear  the  startling  sum- 
dine  with  him  on  the  fatal  night.  He  mons,  "  Awake,  for  I  am  going  to — shut 
added  in  a  postscript  that  they  would  up  the  church,"  The  doomed  man  op- 
oblige  him  bv  retiring  at  ten  o'clock,  ened  his  eyes  slowly,  and  saw  standing 
They  knew  what  that  meant,  for  the  before  him,  key  in  hand,  the  beadle  of 
story  of  his  mysterious  doom  had  got  Notre-Dame ! — Fraser's  Magazine. 
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There  are  no  States    oii  the  Euro-  attention  than  does  that  of  the  United 

peao    continent,    not    even    excepting  States  and  Canada.     We  speak  of  the 

France,  the  daily  course  of  whose  exist-  two,  momentarily,  as  though  their  posi- 

ence  claims  from  an  Englishman  closer  tion  toward  England  was  identical,  and 
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we  do  so  because  the  purport  of  this  ar-  species   of    wealth — animal,    vegetable, 

tide  is  rather  politico- com meicial  than  and  mineral — spurred,  too,  as  they  are 

purely  political ;   and,  notwithstanding  to  the  maximum  of  exertion  in  the  man- 

ihe    genuine   feeling   of   loyalty   to   the  ufacture  of  toil-saving  appliances  by  the 

British  Crown  which  exists  in  Canada,  scarcity   and   costliness  of  labor — have 

it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  rulers  of  deliberately  adopted  and  are  resolutely 

the  Dominion  will    shape  its  financial  pursuing. 

policy  in  strict  accordance  with   their        Let  us  first  deal  with  the  United  States, 

ideas  of  the    country's    requirements,  It  is  useless  for  an  observer  to  seek  to  dis- 

and  will  allow  as  little  place  for  senti-  guise  from  himself  the  fact  that  the  doc- 

ment  in  their  business  transactions  with  trine  of  Free-Trade  is  no  longer  even 

the  mother    country   as  will  any  body  what  is  called  a  "  live  issue      in  the 

of  men  who  may  control  the  Govern-  slang  of  Aineiican  politics.     As  tate  as 

ment  at  Washington.  ten  years  ago,   when  the  writer  of  this 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  why  Eng-  article  was  first  in  the  United  States,  the 

lishmcn  should  devote  some  special  at-  Free-Traders,  though  in  a  hopeless  mi- 

tention  to  the  progress  of  the  great  States  nority,  still  existed  as  a  party;  but  the 

west  of  the  Atlantic,    because    Canada  hard   times   from    1873  to    1S78    killed 

and  the  United  States  fonn   the   least  them.     Their  best  chance  of  success  lay 

easily  appreciable  factor  in  the  problem  in    exciting   the  jealousy   of   the   Oper- 

of  how,  if  at  all,  England  is  to  maintain  ative  against  the  capitalist.     So  long  as 

her  commercial  primacy  in  the  struggle  it  was  possible  to  hold  out  to  the  work- 

with  the  rest  of  the  world.     It  is  true  ing  man  the  spectacle  of  an  employer 

that  at  present  we  may  do  a  larger  trade  manipulating  the  country's  tariff  in   a 

with  some  European  nations  ;  but  it  is  fashion   to   secure  for  himself  bloated 

comparatively   easy  to    appreciate    the  gains  derived  from  the  taxation  of  bis 

conditions  under  which  we  have  to  con-  employes'  necessaries  of  life,  so  long  was 

tend  with  them.     It  is  possible  to  calcu-  it  possible  to  hope  for  a  revolt  of  Labor 

late  with  some  accuracy  the  e.ttent  of  v.  Capital,     And  the  Free-Traders  were 

their  territory,  resources,  the  maximum  aided  by  the  fact  that,  until  lately,  they 

V>f  the  population  each  country  can  sus-  could   rely  upon   considerable  support 

tain,  and  the  varying  amount  of  pressure  from  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 

the  development  of  each  country's  in-  which  were  formerly   almost  exclusively 

dustries  exercises  upon  our  own  enter-  producers  but  not  manu fact u rets, 
prises.     We  know  pretty  well  the  prod-        The  Free-Trade  party  has  lost  both  its 

ucts  of  each  European  country,  and  we  political  and  real  advantages — the  latter, 

know,  humanly  speaking,  the  improba-  at  all  events,  permanently.     During  the 

bilityof  any  startling  gifts  of  nature  lying  hard  times  succedin^  1873,  the  manufac 

concealed  and  unsuspected  by  us  in  any  turing  depression  affected  the  operative 

foreign  soil.  as  well  as  the  capitalist.     The  mechanic 

But  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlan-  went  for  a  long  time  short  of  work  and 
tic  matters  are  widely  different.  Hap-  short  of  bread.  With  the  revival  of 
pily  for  themselves,  neither  the  United  trade  came  a  rise  in  wages  ;  and  the 
States  nor  Canada — except  in  so  far  as  manufacturer  did  not  omit  to  point  out 
the  latter  forms  a  portion  of  the  British  to  the  employis  that  the  restoration  of  his 
empire — has  a  foreign  policy  in  the  com-  business  and  wages-paying  capacity  was 
mon  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  and  they  due  to  the  national  protective  tariff, 
can  afford  to  devote  the  undivided  atten-  Further,  the  manufacturing  interests 
tion  of  their  Governments  and  the  shrewd  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  favor- 
intelligence  of  their  people'  to  the  sole  able  to  themselves  by  the  simple  process 
task  of  commercial  aggrandizement.  of  admitting  a  new  interest  within  the 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  Ameri-  charmed  pale  of  Protection  whenever  the 

can  ingenuity — it  is  proverbial.      What  cry  for  tariff    reform  reaches   a  height 

is  of  interest  to  Englishmen  is  to  know  menacing  to  their  monopolies  or  vested 

what  policy  fifty-five  millions  of  shrewd  interests. 

business  men,  with  a  continent  for  their        What  probability  or  chance  is  there, 

inheritance,  with  every  conceivable  vari-  then,  of  such  a  Free-Trade  movement  as 

ety  of  climate  and  productive  of  every  convulsed  England  a  generation  acq?  Id 
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Ameiica  ihe  woiking  man  has  just  pass-  Trade  camp.  One  would  naturally  sup- 
ed  fiom  a  cycle  of  bad  into  a  season  of  pose  that  ihe  mainstay  of  the  last-named 
good  years — i.e.,  good  wages,  good  and  party  would  be  found  among  the  farm- 
cheap  food,  lodging,  and  education —  ers  in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union, 
due,  he  is  told,  to  a  protective  policy,  who  are  undoubtedly  injuriously  affect- 
Prominent  Democrats  and  Free-Traders  ed  by  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
admit  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  American  tariff.  For  instance,  the  duty 
General  Garfield's  victory  over  General  of  twenty-eight  dollars  a  ton,  imposed  on 
Hancock  at  the  last  Presidential  election  steel  rails  imported  into  the  United 
was  the  adoption  of  a  plank  savoring  of  States,  constrains  railway  companies  to 
Free-Trade  in  the  lalter's  political  plat-  recoup  themselves  the  extra  coat  of  the 
form  ;  and  the  significance  of  the  fact  rails  by  an  increase  in  Iheir  freight-rates 
ihat  the  phrase  "Tariff  Reform"  is  for  wheat  and  Western  products;  and 
taking  Ihe  place  of  "  Free-Trade  "  in  the  farmers  of  that  region  may  be  held 
Democratic  electioneering  speeches  must  to  be  most  unfairly  taxed  for  the  benefit 
not  be  overlooked.  of  the  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  the  cause  of  Free- Trade  in  the  and  Ohio.  Yet  there  is  little  sign  of  dis- 
united States  has  another  increasingly  content  in  the  West.  The  cardinal  fea- 
formidable  obstacle  to  contend  with,  ture  of  American  commercial  policy,  is- 
Up  to  a  recent  date  the  Southern  and  the  control,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the- 
Western  States  might  be  counted  on  to  monopoly,  of  the  home  market.  To  se- 
fumish  at  least  a  large  contingent  of  cure  and  retain  that  market  is  their  tixed' 
Free-Traders.  Dependent  as  they  were  idea,  and  their  position  in  foreign  mar- 
on  the  produce  of  their  raw  materials  of  kets  is  to  them  a  matter  of  comparative- 
cotton  and  cereals,  and  devoid  of  manu-  indifference.  To  such  a  length  have  ikey 
facturing  power,  it  was  to  them  the  Free-  carried  this  notion  of  sell-defence,  that: 
Trader  in  F.ngland  and  America  looked  there  is  actually  a  heavy  import  duly  im- 
to  put  pressure  on  the  East  to  secure  the  posed  on  wheat  coming  into  the  Unitadi 
free  admission  of  clothes  for  their  backs  States  from  abroad — though,  of  course,, 
or  implements  for  their  agricultural  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  dollar  of  rev- 
purposes.  Even  in  the  best  of  times,  enue  is  derived  from  this  source.  The- 
however  (speaking  from  a  Free-Trade  operation  of  this  particular  item  of  the- 
point  of  view),  there  was  a  kind  of  com-  American  tariff  is  a  striking  commentary, 
roercial  Chauvinism  foot  wholly  ungracc-  on  the  assertions  of  some  of  ©ur  Bree- 
ful  in  a  great  nation)  which  led  South-  Trade  doclrinaires,  that  the  imposition 
cmers  and  Western  men  to  be  willing  to  of  a  duty  on  an  article  incmtsea,  by  so 
make  some  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  ren-  much,  the  cost  thereof.  If  the  home 
dering  their  country  commercially  inde-  market  prodnccs,  as  in  tha  case  of  Amer- 
pendent  of  Ihe  Old  World,  while  DOir-a-  ican  grain,  a  supply  eqaal  lo,  or  in  ex- 
days  lhat  sentiment  is  no  longer  needed  cess  of,  the  demand,  the  Free-Txader's 
toimpressthem  with  a  belief  in  the  merits  argument  is  worthless.  Wheat  would 
of  Protection.  The  ex-Free-Traders  arc  not  be  a  cent  cheaper  in  the  United  States 
now  "plus  royalistes  queleroi."  At  were  the  duty  removed,  because  local 
this  moment  the  Southerners  are  working  competition  and  local  produce  render 
tooth  and  nail  to  insure  the  success  of  a  this  and  other  items  of  their  tariff  dead 
manufacturing  exhibition  to  be  held  at  letters  so  far  as  revenue  purposes  are 
Atlanta,   Getjrgia.     In  Kentucky,  Ten-  concerned. 

nessee,  Virginia,  and  other  Southern  The  Western  farmer,  then,  is  fairly 
States,  manufactures  are  being  started  content  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
almost  daily  ;  while  in  Chicago  and  the  control  of  the  home  market  for  agricul- 
great  cities  of  the  West,  many  branches  tural  produce  is  assured  to  him.  His 
of  manufactures  may  be  considered  as  crops  are  purchased  by  the  great  wheat 
fairly  established.  Every  manufacturing  buyers  of  Chicago  and  other  north-west- 
house  that  establishes  itself  becomes  an  ern  cities,  at  an  average  price,  be  it  re- 
active propagator  of  Protectionist  ideas  ;  membered,  frequently  higher  than  that 
and  there  are  no  symptoms  of  corre-  obtainable  at  Liverpool..  When  English- 
spending  accessions  of  force  to  the  Free-'  men  complain  of  American  farming  com- 
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I^elition,  many  of  them  are  unaware  of  a  very  few  articles  subject  to   internal 

the  fact  that  of  (he  total  amount  of  wheat  taxation.* 

produced  in  the  United  States,  by  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticise  Amer- 
far  the  l:irgeat  propoition  is  consumed  ican  financial  [wlicy  favorably  or  unfa- 
in  the  Eastern  States,  and  that  the  wheat  vorably.  We  make  no  pretension  to  be 
export  business  to  England  is  only  a  an  authority  on  such  a  subject,  but  we 
matter  of  second-rate  consequence  to  think  it  may  be  of  use  and  interest  to  our 
the  farmer  here.  This  circumstance,  no  fellow-countrymen  to  know  the  actual 
doubt,  aids  him  to  bear  with  equanimity  position  of  facts  here.  There  is,  how- 
the  threats  of  some  English  Fair-Traders  ever,  one  single  misconception  preva- 
to  impose  a  duty  on  wheat.  The  view  lent  in  England  to  which  attention  should 
of  such  a  proceeding  commonly  taken  be  directed.  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  we 
by  Americans  is,  that  it  would,  by  must  be  chary  of  entering  upon  a  war  of 
raising  the  price  of  food  and  labor  in  tariffs  with  the  United  States — that  if 
England,  draw  Englishmen  to  this  side  England  taxes  American  imports  they 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  thereby  ultimately  will  retaliate,  etc.  No  traces  of  any  such 
materially  benefit,  rather  than  injure,  idea  is  apparent  in  the  speeches  of  men 
the  United  States.  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  from  every 
That  there  will  be  modifications  in  the  part  of  America.  They  have  ail  said 
United  States  tariff  before  long  is  pretty  substantially  the  same  thing:  "Our 
certain.  For  instance,  the  duty  on  tariff  is  deliberately  framed  to  keep  out 
steel  rails,  to  which  reference  has  been  or  so  handicap  your  goods  that  your 
made  above,  will  be  reduced  as  soon  as,  manufacturers  shall  not  be  able  to  uhder- 
iui  not  until,  the  power  of  the  American  sell  our  own  ;  the  tariff  effects  that  ob- 
manufacturer  to  supply  rails  enough  to  ject ;  if  you  choose  to  follow  our  exam- 
meet  the  average  yearly  demand  has  pie  and  protect  your  home  market  we 
been  firmly  established.  The  present  cannot  reasonably  object." 
time  is  exceptional,  and  the  demand  The  policy  of  protection  seems  scarcely 
for  iron  and  steel  for  railway-work  un-  less  firmly  established  in  the  Dominion 
paralleled.  Even  with  the  present  pro-  of  Canada.  The  late  Administration 
hibilive  tariff,  English  steel  and  iron  were  under  the  disadvantage  of  holding 
can  hardly  be  kept  out ;  and  until  the  ofBce  during  the  cycle  of  bad  years  com- 
producin^  power  of  native  manufactur-  mencing  in  1873,  when  Canada — a  coun- 
ers  has  overtaken  the  demand  of  the  try  infinitely  poorerthanher great  neigb- 
people,  the  latter,  faithful  to  their  mot-  bor — was  reduced  to  a  deplorable  con- 
to,  "  America  for  the  Americans,"  are  dition  financially.  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
content  to  foster  growing  manufactures  donald  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  and 
to  the  fullest  extent.  No  reduction  on  profit  by  the  lirst  symptoms  of  an  im- 
rails  is  probable  till  this  commercial  provement  in  the  condition  of  the  Do- 
Monroe  doctrine  is  thoroughly  asserted,  minion  which  the  revival  of  trade  in  the 
The  American  tariff  is  not  solely  a  rev-  United  States  was  bound  to  bring  about, 
enue  tariff — it  does  not  claim  to  be  a  and  he  came  forward  in  rSyS  as  the 
mere  revenue  tariff  ;  it  is  avowedly  a  champion  of  a  so-called  national  policy, 
protective  tariff,  deliberately  adopted  to  the  basis  of  which  was  protection  for 
make  the  United  Stales  independent  of  native  manufactures.  7' he  impoverished 
the  Old  World  in  every  essential  of  ex-  manufacturer  and  unemployed  operative 
istence.  The  immense  surpluses -which  Hocked  to  his  standard,  and  the  Free- 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  annually  Trade  party  were  signally  defeated  at  the 
disposes  of  are,  so  to  speak,  incidents  of  polls.  Since  Sir  John's  accession  to 
the  financial  policy  of  the  country,  and  power,  Canada  has  been  blessed  with 
they  will  be  applied  hereafter  to  the  a  series  of  good  harvests,  business  is 
reduction  of  internal  taxation  rather  active,  and  there  are  no  apparent  signs 
than  to  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on  of  discontent  with  the  Ministerial  policy. 

goods  entering  United  States  ports  from     "  ' "  ~ 

abroad.     There  is  an  ample  margin  for  T  Pf^'''^'"  ^'^'^' ».  ">=*»B«  \°  Congr«B^ 

,           .      ,.                               M  publisbed  Since  this  article  was  written,  luav  t>« 

such    reductions,   as  some  «75.ooo,ooo  fj,^  „  ,  ^^  „,  „,  ,^^y  of  the  .ite- 

01  national  revenue  are  coUectei]  from  meoL 
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The  resources  of  Canada  are  so  un-  for  a  trans-continental  railway  might  in- 
developed,  as  compared  with  those  of  volve  most  substantial  benefits  to  the 
her  gteat  neighbor,  that  there  is  probably  whole  country. 

more  discontent  with  some  articles  of  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
her  tariff,  and  the  weight  of  taxation  causes  which  led  to  the  failures  of  Sir 
falls  more  heavily  on  the  comparalivelr  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
poor  Canadian  than  on  the  wealthy  respectively  to  construct  the  railway. 
American  ;  but  Ministerialists  contend,  The  task  became  clearly  one  which 
and  apparently  the  majority  of  Canadians  could  best  be  dealt  with  non-politically, 
believe,  that  a  great  influx  of  emigrants  and  by  a  private  company  ;  and  in  the 
into  Canada  may  now  be  expected  ;  that  spring  of  1881  such  a  company  was  form- 
increased  population  means  increased  cd,  and  a  charter  granted  to  Ihem  for 
wealth  and  increased  ability  to  bear  tax-  the  construction  of  the  line.  The  com- 
ation  ;  and  that  a  system  of  taxation  pany  have  vindicated  the  policy  of  the 
similar  to  that  under  which  the  United  Government  by  the  energy  with  which 
States  have  attained  such  vast  wealth,  they  have  pushed  their  line.  Although 
will  produce  the  same  result  in  the  Do-  bo  recently  incorporated,  they  have  800 
minion.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  an  miles  of  road  in  operation,  and  ex- 
overthrow  may  await  Sir  John  Macdon-  pect  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
aid  in  iti83,  as  unexpected  as  that  sus-  Mountains  by  the  autumn  of  1883.  But 
tained  by  his  predecessor  in  i87ti,  or  what  is  of  more  importance  is,  that  (hey 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1880  ;  but  even  are  loyally  co-operating  with  the  Cana- 
sbould  this  be  so,  there  is  no  reason  to  dian  Government  in  peopling  (he  north- 
suppose  that  theadventof  Messrs.  Blake  west — not  only  by  affording  railway  facil- 
and  Mackenzie  to  power  would  have  ities  to  settlers  by  the  prompt  building  of 
any  other  effect  than  a  rearrangement  of  the  road,  but  by  disposing  of  their  land- 
the  Canadian  tariff,  from  which  the  peo-  grant  of  25,000,000  acres  of  good  land 
pie  of  the  United  States  would  be  as  at  the  price  of  ten  shillings  an  acre,  with 
likely  to  profit  as  Great  Britain.  a   rebate  of    one-half    for    cultivation. 

The  time,  indeed,  may  not  be  far  dis-  When  we  remember  that  this  is  land  re- 
tant  when  the  strongest  political  card  the  quiring  no  clearing,  and  stated  to  aver- 
Canadian  Opposition  may  have  to  play  age  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bush- 
against  the  national  policy  will  be  com-  els  of  wheat  per  acre,  the  importance  to 
mercial  union  with  the  United  States.  English  agriculture  of  this  step  of  the 
Loyalty  to  England,  and  a  dread  test  Canadian  Government  and  the  great  rail- 
commercial  should  merge  into  political  way  company,  becomes  apparent. 
union,  have  rendered  this  policy  unpop-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Canadian 
nlar  ;  but  a  further  bad  term  of  years.  Pacific  Company  have  applications  for 
or  a  failure  to  settle  Canada's  north-  360,000  acres  of  land  from  individual 
western  territories,  might  bring  this  ZoU-  settlers  Ihis  year  :  their  land  agent  esti- 
verein  question  into  prominence.  mates  the  demand  for    1882    from    the 

Any  reference  to  Canada  would  at  the  same  sources  at  500,000  acres,  and  the 
present  moment  be  incomplete  without  applications  from  colonization  compa- 
some  allusion  to  the  second  great  work  nies  amount  to  some  millions  of  acres, 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Administration  Assuming  the  sale  and  settlement  of 
— namely,  the  opening  up  of  the  north-  Government  lands  to  proceed /a^i'^jjK 
west  by  means  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  with  those  of  the  railway  company,  the 
Railway.  Up  to  187a  the  country  was  amount  of  wheat,  which,  within  the  next 
a  terra  ineognita  ruled  over  by  the  Hud-  few  years  wilt  be  added  to  (he  matkets 
son  Bay  Company,  who,  with  the  view  of  the  world,  seems  almost  incredible, 
of  protecting  the  fur  trade,  studiously  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  judge  of  (he 
concealed  its  vast  agricultural  resources,  effect  on  Canada's  financial  policy  of  (he 
But  as  soon  as  their  territory  was  ceded  development  of  these  agricultural  re- 
to  the  Dominion,  its  wonderful  fertility  sources.  The  home  market  in  the  Do- 
became  apparent,  and  Liberal  and  Con-  minion  will  hardly  be  able  to  absorb  the 
servative  Governments  alike  in  Canada  wheat,  and  the  United  States  tariff 
became  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  carrying  excludes  them  from  competition  with 
'out  of  (he  bargain  with  British  Columbia  Illinois     produce.     If     the    M^itoba 
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fanners  are  content  to  await  the  general  be  made  out  of  shipbuilding  that  deters 
growth  of  the  Dominion,  there  are  no  Americans  from  competing  with  England 
climatic  reasons  why  Canada  should  not  at  present.  They  know  we  have  the  car- 
become  a  great  manufacturing  country  rying  trade  of  the  world,  and  facilities  for 
supporting  a  large  population.  But,  on  defending  our  hold  thereon.  The  profits 
the  other  hand,  if  settlers  cannot  dispose  to  be  derived  by  an  attack  on  our  mo- 
of  their  wheat  north  of  the  United  States  nopoly  would  be  but  small,  as  they  would 
boundary-line,  or  in  England,  the  be  exposed  to  our  severe  competition  ; 
growth  of  the  north-west  may  be  a  and  they  find  Ihey  can  employ  their  capi- 
powerful  lever  to  work  with  toward  an  tal  more  profitably  elsewhere.  The 
American  ZoUverein.  steady  but  comparatively  small   profits 

We   think   we   have  said  enough   to  derivable   from   the  carrying  trade   are 

show  that  there  is  no  foundation  what-  not  of  a  nature  to  tempt  the  speculative 

ever  for  the  sanguine  expectations  Lib-  American  people,  so  long  as  vast  sums 

eral  statesmen  sometimes  profess  to  en-  can  be  earned  by  the  employment  of  their 

tertain  that  America  will  see  the  error  capital  on  the  more  brilliant,  if  more  baz- 

of  her  financial  ways,  and  will  one  day  ardous,   enterprises  of  mining,   railway 

open  her  ports  freely  to  British  produce,  building,   or  manufacturing.     And  the 

It  is  true,  in  one  sense,  that  America  is  broad  fact  remains  that  they  are  satisfied 

the  greatest  Free-Trade  country  in  the  as  they  arc.      Their  economic  position 

world  ;  but  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  differs  widely  from  ours  ;  and  from  their 

it  is  not  a  country,   but  a   continent,  geographical  position  they  can  do  many 

Within  its  gigantic   limits    entire    Free-  things  which,  however  lawful,  may  not 

Trade  exists,  and  the  development  of  its  be  expedient  for  ourselves.     But,  should 

internal  trade  is  a  work  of  such  immen-  our  present  or  any  future  Government 

sity  as  to  divert  its  commercial  men's  decide  to  rearrange  any  portion  of  our 

miods  from  foreign  trade.     Thaij   and  existing  hnancial  regulations,  it  may  be 

not  its  tariff,  is  the  reason  for  the  smalt  well  for  them  to  know  exactly  the  line  of 

show   it  makes  in  neutral  markets  side  action  that  is  being  steadily  carried  out 

by  side  with  England.  west  of  the  Atlantic. — Bltukwoed" s  Mag- 

It  is  the  comparatively  small  profit  to  asine. 


FASHION  AND  ART;  OR.  SPOTS  ON  THE  SUNFLOWER. 

There  are  some  signs  of  a  coming  from  the  Philistinism  of  the  earlier  part 
change  in  the  art  world,  or  ratherin  that  of  the  century.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
small  section  of  the  London  art  world  sham  sentiment  and  fashionable  foolish- 
which  may  be  called  the  aristocratic,  ness,  which,  as  it  were,  armor-plated  the 
since  its  doings  are  chiefly  chronicled  in  festhelic  movement,  there  was  a  real  de- 
the  "Society"  newspapers,  and  its  sire  for  a  little  more  beauty  in  the  sur- 
eSorts  applauded  by  titled  critics.  It  is  roundings  of  life,  and  perhaps  even  a 
four  or  five  years  since  we  first  called  wish  for  a  less  material  view  of  life  itself, 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  in-  Possibly,  the  weakest  stripling  who 
coming  of  the  sesthelic  wave,  and  tried  pored  over  a  lily  in  a  glass  of  water  was 
to  point  out  the  difference,  too  common-  as  estimable  a  spectacle  as  "  the  First 
ly  overlooked,  between  real  love  of  art  Gentleman  in  Europe"  being  hoisted 
and  sham  love  for  xstheticism.  The  into  his  inexpressibles  by  half-a-dozen 
notion  that  grew  up  about  six  years  ago,  valeta  ;  and  the  ladies  who  waved  pea- 
thai  every  one  ought  to  be  aesthetic,  and  cock  fans  slowly  in  the  dim  light  of 
that  every  one  who  followed  certain  rec-  sage-green  drawing-rooms  would  have 
ipes  could  be  so,  and  gain  healthy  en-  compared  favorably  in  all  but  complex- 
joymenl  of  art  by  merely  living  in  a  cer-  ion  with  their  prototypes  of  the  Re* 
tain  atmosphere,  was  one  that  would  gency.  At  all  events,  both  the  male  and 
scarcely  have  needed  refutation,  had  it  female  aesthete  had  some  faint  notion  of 
not  been  the  genuine  expression,  though  an  ideal— not  wholly  selfish,  nor  wholly 
in  an  exaggerated  form,  of  the  reaction  base — and  though  the  ideal  was  as  nebL- 
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lous  as  the  atmosphere  of  their  boudoirs,  ing  any  ignorance  of  artistic  matters, 
it  was  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  Every  one  pretended  to  be  a  judge,  and 
wholly  contemptible.  Unlike  Kingsley's  bought  pictures,  if  at  all,  on  his  or  her 
maiden,  they  did  no  "noble  things,"  judgment.  One  result  of  this  has  been 
but  dreamt  "  them  all  day  long  ;"  and  very  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  the  real 
though  their  dreams  were  irritaling  to  artists  in  B^ngland,  a  cause  that  we  have 
others — at  least,  wheit  they  issued  in  ac-  very  much  at  heart.  It  happened  that 
tion — they,  in  the  end,  worked  a  consid-  the  painters,  or  rather  the  adventurers, 
erable  change.  It  would  be  difficult  for  some  of  them  could  not  paint  at  all, 
now  for  any  one,  even  buying  furniture  who  were  most  audacious,  moat  tallta- 
or  domestic  ulensils  of  any  sort,  to  avoid  live,  and  most  fashionable,  succeeded  in 
becoming  possessed  of  a  considerable  obtaining  prices  for  their  pictures  utter- 
number  of  objects  which  were  leally  ly  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  merit, 
good  in  form  or  color,  and  the  importa-  And  from  the  fact  of  the  art  world  being 
tion  of  really  beautiful  fabrics  and  em-  invaded  by  Ihe  fashionable  world,  there 
broideries  from  the  East  has  increased  grew  up  little  cliques  of  influential  peo- 
enormously,  It  is  almost  as  common  to  pie,  each  of  whom  grouped  themselves 
see  a  bit  of  Rhodian  embroidery  in  a  round  a  special  artist,  praised  his  paint- 
drawing-room  now  as  it  was  to  see  a  piece  ing,  sang  his  praises,  and  bought  his 
of  Berlin  wool-work  a  dozen  years  ago,  pictures.  Curious  things  in  this  con- 
and  the  houses  are  few  and  far  between,  nection  have  happened  of  late  years,  but 
in  London  at  least,  who  have  not  a  bit  of  their  history  can  hardly  be  written  as 
Japanese  art,  whether  it  be  on  paper,  yet.  .\  few  facts,  however,  that  have 
lacquer,  bronze,  or  silk,  lighting  up  come  under  our  own  notice  may  perhaps 
some  odd  corner.  And  good,  too,  has  be  interesting,  to  gioup  together  as  evi- 
been  done  to  painting,  indirectly,  by  dence  of  how  easily  fooled  the  world  is, 
making  artists  feel  that  the  sympathy  of  when  it  takes  a  sudden  craze  into  its 
a  considerable  mass  of  the  public  is  with  head. 

them,  and  so  encouraging  them  to  take  Critics  who  lack  the  most  elementary 
heart  of  grace  to  work  steadily  in  their  knowledge  of  painting,  painters  who  are 
own  way.  Of  course  the  baser  sort  of  ignorant  of  what  used  to  be  considered 
men  have  taken  advantage  of  the  feeling  the  very  grammar  of  art,  poets  whose 
wc  allude  to,  as  baser  men  always  do  verses  are  only  murmured  softy  over 
take  advantage  when  the  opportunity  afternoon  tea-tables,  sculptors  who  never 
arises  ;  and  there  has  been  much  sham  modelled  a  bust,  and  professors  of  fine 
art,  and  more  .-iham  feeling,  palmed  off  art  who  never  touched  a  brush — we  have 
upon  the  public,  as  the  highest  outcome  but  to  look  round  us,  and  see  all  of 
of  genius.  When  pictures  were  mainly  these  seated  in  the  high  places  of  art, 
bought  and  sold  through  dealers,  there  and  reaping  the  harvest  that  should 
was  at  least  this  guarantee  for  their  worth  await  only  the  genuine  workers,  whom 
— that  the  dealer  did  know,  by  practical  they  have  forced  out  of  the  field.  As 
experience,  what  was  good  work  and  Wilkie  Collins  said  in  one  of  his  novels, 
what  was  not,  and,  in  fact,  staked  his  "  Look  round  you  in  high  places,  and 
reputation,  and  what  was  more  to  him,  everywhere  you  see  seated  an  ass." 
his  coin,  upon  each  successive  purchase.  In  fact,  just  as  Mr.  Mudie  can  and 
No  doubt  he  often  kept  his  workers  poor,  does  practically  force  thousands  of  read- 
no  doubt  he  often  sold  his  patrons  rub-  ers  tu  peruse  some  indifferent  novel  of 
bish,  no  doubt  he  generally  filled  his  the  season,  so  can  a  fashionable  or 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  both  ;  but  still  quasi-fashionable  journal  make  any 
when  all  this  was  granted,  there  re-  painter,  poet,  sculptor,  or  esthete  noto- 
maiaed  this  solid  fact,  that  an  artist's  rious,  simply  by  repeating  his  name, 
work  was  bought,  and  judged,  and  val-  week  after  week,  in  its  paragraphs.  And 
ucd  in  the  main  by  men  who  must  have  as  there  arc  a  certain  number  of  folks 
known — because  their  very  life  depended  who  will  do  anything  to  be  in  the  fash- 
upon  it — whether  the  work  was  good  or  ion,  it  follows  that  no  sooner  is  any 
not.  When,  however,  it  grew  to  be  the  given  individual's  name  brought  promi- 
fashion  to  be  esthetic,  one  of  the  first  nently  before  them,  than  they  flock  to  his 
results  was  to  make  folks  afraid  of  show-  studio  or  study,  with  pockets  as  full  as 
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their  heads  and  hearts  are  empty,  grateful  to  those  who,  like  Mr.  Morris, 
Meanwhile,  the  true  aitist  sits  at  home,  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens,  and  in  a  lesser  de- 
eating  his  heart  out,  and  trying  vainly  gree  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  have  helped 
for  a  chance  of  getting  his  work  seen,  that  improvement  and  enhanced  that 
In  this  matter,  we  are  writing  not  of  beauty  ;  but  do  not  let  us  forget  that  art 
what  we  hear  or  of  what  we  fancy,  but  is  more  than  one  kind  of  fashion,  that 
of  what  we  know  ;  and  the  great  major-  painters  are  not  made  by  favor  and  can- 
ity of  artists  know  the  fact  only  too  not  be  judged  without  knowledge,  and 
well.  One  case  will  occur  to  all  our  that  good  painlingand  good  drawingare 
readeis'  minds  at  the  present  time,  in  matters  in  which  there  is  an  ascertained 
which  the  ^^nius  and  the  work  belonged  standard  of  merit,  which  no  eccentricity 
to  one  artist,  while  the  praise  and  the  or  meretricious  cleverness  can  alter  or 
pay  were  given  to  his  employer,  who  was  evade. 

so  poor  a  spirit  that  he  neglected  to  pay  We  have  noted  some  of  the  good 
the  artist  whose  work  he  usurped  the  effects  of  the  artistic  craze — this  is  one 
miserable  ten  per  cent  which  he  had  of  the  bad  eSects,  that  the  more  retiring, 
promised  him.  We  may  hope  that  this  the  more  honest,  and  the  more  hard- 
ingenious  Othello's  occupation  will  soon  working  an  artist  is  in  London,  at  the 
be  gone,  or  at  all  events,  that  the  genu-  present  day,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  be 
ine  artist,  whose  talent  he  has  so  long  able  to  sell  his  pictures.  So  long  as  he 
made  use  of,  will  g^n  a  little  of  the  cultivates  the  fashionable  world,  so  long 
credit  that  is  due  to  him.  We  need  not  as  he  flatters  and  dines  a  certain  set  of 
mention  names  or  other  instances,  journalists — so  long,  in  short,  as  he 
though  half-a-dozen  at  least  might  be  neglects  his  business  as  an  artist  and 
given,  where  fashionable  art  impostors  forgets  his  dignity  as  a  man — so  long  be 
have  filled  their  pockets  at  the  public  will  be  likely  to  succeed.  Let  him  dare 
expense,  and  gained  a  reputation,  with-  to  be  faithful  to  his  work  and  careless  of 
out  working  for  or  deserving  it.  Let  us  his  fortune,  and  he  will  find  out,  to  his 
congratulate  ourselves  by  all  means  on  bitter  cost,  with  how  little  wisdom  or 
the  improvement  of  our  taste  and  the  justice,  fashion  at  present  governs  the 
beauty  of  our  surroundings,  let  us  be  artistic  world. — London  Spectator. 
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style  at  once  substantial  and  tasteful.  Among  Forest  Slielter ;  '■The  Frost  Line"  and  "The 

the  reasons  which  the  author  gives  for  pub-  Orange  Belt ;"  The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants; 

liihiiig  a  second  edition  are,  that  the  first  edi-  Transplanting;   The  Distance  Apart;  Culii- 

■  tion  was  exhausted   just  at   the   time  when  A'ation  ;     Thorough    Cultivation;     Pruning; 

orders  had   become  most  active,  that  letters  Fertilizing;    Species,    Varieties,     etc.  ;    The 

were  constantly  being  received  by  him  mak-  Lemon  and  the  Lime  ;  The  Insects  Damaging 

log  inquiry  concerning  matters  not  noticed  in  to  the  Orange  Tree,  the  Naiur.il  Enemies  ot 

the  first  edition,  or  asking  for  fuller  informa-  Seed   Insects,  and   the  Remedies   to  be  Ap- 

tion  on  subjects  briefly  mentioned ;  and  that  plied ;  Diseases  to  wbicb  tbe  Orange  Tr«e 

a  longer  experience  and  continued  observa-  and  Fruit  are  Liable,  and  iheii  Remedies : 

lion  now  enable  him  to  write  with  confidence  Rust  on   the   Orange  ;    Gathering,  Packing, 

on  certain  points  left  in  doubt  in  the  former  and  Shipping  the  Orange  ;  Crops  that  may  be 

edition,  as  well  as  In  give  new  matter  in  grown  among  tbe  Orange  Trees ;  Oils,  Per- 
fumes, Extracts,  etc.,  from  the  Citrus;  and 
Conclusion.     Besides  these  chapters  there  is 
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ID  Inlereating  Appendix  of  about  Ihirrj  pagci 
containiog  in  account  of  (he  origin  of  the 
orange  and  its  introduction  Into  Europe 
transiaied  from  Galleilo't  standard  work  on 
the  "  Citrns  Family." 

The  author,  it  should  be  said.  Is  a  practical 
orange-cullurisi  who  has  had  more  than  ten 
;eais'  experience,  and  whose  range  of  obser* 
vaiion  has  included  not  only  Florida,  but 
nearly  all  the  orange-producing  region  of 
America  and  Europe.  The  iofoiroailoo  which 
he  gives  is  precise  and  detailed,  and  those 
who  have  made  practical  use  of  his  book  are 
most  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrasbs.  A  Dictionary 
of  Curious.  Qualm,  and  Out-of-the-way 
matters.  By  Eliezer  Edwards.  Philadel- 
phia :  7.  B.  LippincBtt  6*  Co. 
One  does  not  generally  think  of  going  10 
a  dictionary  for  cnteitainment,  but  that  even 
a  diciionaty  may  be  Interesting  as  well  as 
useful,  is  clearly  proved  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Edwards'  book.  It  is  eminenily  readable  as 
a  whole,  and,  opening  it  at  random,  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  Bnd  some  fact  or  explanation 
Ihal  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  his 
general  stock  of  information.  The  author  has 
been  a  diligent  searcher  in  oul-of-lhe-way 
places  of  knowledge,  and  from  the  abundance 
of  his  gleanings  has  formed  a  kind  of"  collec- 
tanea cuiiosa,"  composing  about  four  thou- 
sand articles,  relating  chiefly  to  the  life  and 
growth  of  our  common  speech,  but  including 
also  topics  culled  from  many  other  fields  of 
carious,  quaint,  and  forgotten  lore.  A  passage 
from  old  Roger  Ascham,  for  example,  shows 
that  a  "rascal"  is  literally  a  deer  unfit  for 
banting  ;  and  from  art  old  ballad  it  is  dis- 
covered that  "  jack -a- napes"  is  Jack  the 
Knave,  a  term  of  derision  applied  to  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  ll  is  interesting,  if  not  profitable, 
to  learn  that  Noah's  Ark  was  not  so  long  by 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  as  the 
"  Great  Eastern  ;"  thai  a  quack  doctor  is 
realty  a  "quake"  or  ague  doctor ;  that  the 
word  "Qinatlon"  comes  from  the  practice  of 
flirting  tbe  fan  ;  that  a  newspaper  "  leader"  is 
■0  called,  not  because  it  is  the  leading  article, 
bat  because  it  is  generally  "  leaded"  or 
spaced;  that  the  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
after  being  exposed  for  twenty  years  on  the 
top  of  Westminster  Halt,  was  blown  down 
one  stormy  nlghl  and  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  whose  family  it 
still  remains,  and  so  on  indefinitely  and  in- 
discriminately. Many  new  elymotogles  are 
given  aad  many  old  ones  corrected,  thus 
making  the  work  a  convenient  supplement  to 
tbe  standard  dictionaries.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  to  attain  accuracy,  and  original 
antfaoti ties  ate  cited  wherever  practicable.    It 


is  pleasant  to  observe  that  the  author's  re- 
searches have  lead  him  to  the  discovery  that 
the  majority  of  so  called  "  vlte  Americanisms" 
are  traceable  to  their  proper  sources  in  ihe 
best  periods  of  English  llierature~a  fact 
which,  if  it  needed  further  illustration  than 
has  been  given  by  several  American  writers, 
mightbe  abundantly  illusiraied  from  the  pages 
of  this  volume.  The  familiar  words  "guess" 
and  "  well"  are  as  old  as  Chaucer,  and  both 
occur  in  a  single  line  of  Richard  III.  The 
"vile  and  barbarous  vocable  taUnUd"  is  found 
in  the  works  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  many  of  our 
conversational  vulgarisms  and  slang  phrases 
have  a  similar  honorable  origin.  To  "  make 
no  bones  alil,"  "not  worth  a  straw,"  "on 
tick,"  "  over  the  left  shoulder,"  "  turning  the 
tables,"  and  many  more  of  the  same  class, 
have  been  in  use  for  three  hundred  years. 
Mr.  Edwards  has  given  prominence  to  ihe 
history  of  these  proverbial  isms,  which  almost 
eveiy  one  is  ready  to  condemn  and  almost  no 
one  able  to  avoid  in  the  varied  exigencies  of 
writing  and  speaking. 

English  Sonnet  Writeks  of  the  Past.* 

A  perfect  sonnet  has  two  outward  proper- 
ties, dimension  and  shape.  .  Il  may  be  likened 
10  many  things — among  others,  to  a  rase  of 
which  the  cup  is  fixed  In  shape,  and  (he  stem 
left,  within  certain  limitations,  to  the  humor 
of  the  artist.  But  many,  indeed  most,  Eng- 
lish poets  have  felt  only  Ihe  usefulness  of  the 
dimensions,  and  not  (he  beauty  of  the  form, 
with  which  the  very  first  of  English  writers 
of  sonnets  began  (o  tamper.  Spenser  made 
endless  experimen(s  to  no  good  purpose,  even 
venturing  upon  a  poem  of  fourteen  blank 
tines  and  calling  that  a  sonnet.  This  rt- 
ductia  ad  atiurJum  of  a  fixed  form  luckily 
found  no  supporters;  but  Milton  was  the 
first  to  feel  the  nobility  of  the  Petrarchan 
or,  as  Mr.  Waddington  will  have  it,  the  Guil- 
lorian  form.  Meanwhile,  Shakspete  adopted 
and  adhered  to  another  form  {which  is,  at 
least,  a  form,  and  a  beautiful  one],  and  called 
that  a  sonnet  ;  and  many  others  wrote  poems 
infourleen  lines  of  no  shape  at  all  worth  speak- 
ing of,  and  called  them  sonnets,  until  peihaps, 
the  lowest  rhymed  degradation  was  reached — 
namely,  the  so-called  sonnet  of  seven  couplets. 
Thus  Herrick  and  Habington  wrote  sonnets 
in  which  dimension  was  only  left.  As  a 
canister  to  a  finely  proportioned  goblet  is  the 
sonnet  of  Heriick  to  that  of  Petrarch  ;  indeed, 
we  are  not  sure  that  a  canister  is  not  too 
fixed  for  the  couplet  abomination  ;  a  bag 
which  takes  uncertain  shape  from  il 
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is,  peThapi,  a  more  ucante  Image. 
Mr.  WaddiogtOQ  includes  Herrick's  Bonneu 
in  hU  book  ;  and  we  cannot  greatly  blame 
him.  There  are  loo  many  beautiful  (if  irregu- 
lar) Englith  poems  of  fourteen  rhjnled,  five- 
footed  Hoes,  which  have  alwtjs  been  called 
louneis,  for  us  now  to  den;  them  the  Dame 
ihcy  bare  adopted.  If  we  allow  this,  Mr. 
Waddington's  argument, "if  Habington,  wh; 
not  Herrick,"  is  unanswerable. 

As  in  his  previous  delightful  volume 
of  '■  Sonnets  by  Living  Wtiterii,"  Mr.  Wad- 
dinglon  has  here  freely  used  his  own  per- 
sonal taste;  and,  however  we  may  dissent 
from  some  of  his  judgments,  we  are  clear 
gainers  (hereby.  To  lake  no  account  of 
those  few  poets  whose  name  Oealb  has 
enabled  him  to  add  lo  his  mil  of  immortals, 
Mr.  Waddington's  book  contains  some  good 
sonoeis  which  have  not  been  before  included 
in  any  similar  antholcgy.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  two  by  Burns,  both 
line  and  characteristic,  though  we  do  not 
share  Mr.  Waddington's  high  opinion  of  the 
final  couplet  in  that  "On  Hearing  a  Thrush 
Sing,"  nor  admire  the  introduction  of  alex- 
andrines. Another  happy  addition  to  the 
sonnet  gallery  is  Horace  Smith's  "Go  a 
Green  House."  despite  ihe  rbynting  ul  "  holy" 
and  "holly."  We  are  clear  gainers,  we  re- 
peat, bj  these  additions,  as  well  as  by  oihers  ; 
whereas  we  are  not  losers  by  his  omissions, 
which  can  be  found  in  other  selections. 
Among  the  more  recent  singers  now  included 
for  the  first  time  in  such  a  book,  the  most 
important  are  Dean  Milman  and  George 
Eliot ;  but  we  prefer  to  give  as  specimens  of 
Mr.  Waddington's  gleaning  the  following  by 
two  writers  less  known  to  fame.  The  first 
is  by  Alice  Mary  Blunt,  and  if  it  be,  as  is 
said,  the  authoress's  sole  composition  in 
verse,  it  deserves  a  place  among  the  beautiful 
curiosities  of  li 


I,  bat  it  is  ingeniously 


"  Dar-lik> 

The  wait 
Ai>d  nil  1 


WhoH 


SUNSET, 
re  linithxl  nd  the  < 


>h  doK— 
in  the  Weit : 
id  henldi  dieit 


unbeamt,  trrogtiinS  t'O' 


lleedt   h 


Duffed  tl 


The  many  critic.-il  questions  raised  by 
Mr.  Waddington's  selection  and  in  hit  notes 
we  do  not  feel  il  necessary  to  discuss  at  any 
length.  Although  Mr.  Dennis  has  been  as 
bold  before  him,  we  admire  the  "  courage  of 
the  opinion,"  rather  than  the  opinion  itself, 
which  could  banish  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  from 
his  due  place  in  the  front  of  British  sonnet- 
writers  to  the  cold  shades  of  an  appendix.  To 
have  given  him  the  Earl  of  Surrey  for  a  com- 
panion was,  perhaps,  considerate  to  WyatI ; 
but  shows  strange  insensibility  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  Surrey's  numbers.  A  similar  narrow- 
ness of  literary  sympathy  marks  the  note  on 
Lamb;  and  we  cannot  See  the  use  or  justice 
of  his  comparative  depreciation  of  Charles 
Turner's  eiquisite  "  Letty's  Globe."  The 
comparison  between  Ihe  "grandeur"  of  the 
sonnets  of  Mr.  Rossetli  and  those  of  Shak- 
spere  and  Miilon  strikes  us  as  particularly 
unhappy  —  as  none  has  ever  thought  of 
"grandeur"  as  a  notable  characteristic  of 
Shakspere's  sonnets.  In  shon,  Mr.  Wad- 
dington's critical  sagacity  is  more  evident 
in  his  selection  than  in  his  comments;  but 
the  book  may  fairly  claim  an  honorable  place 
beside  his  own  previous  volume  on  the  shelf 
devoted  to  ihe  literature  of  the  sonnet. 


Erelhii, 
Thai 


'inier  hid  been  c 

rid,  nukiDcbteakUin 
rudiliwenbliiainints' 


id  fill 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 
A  French  translation  of  Danitl DereHda,  by 
it  been  published  byCal- 


Puifon 


It  Miy.        Ernest  David,  has  ju! 

''  A  NSW  work  on  Japan,  entitled  "  The  Land 

of  the   Morning,"   by  Mr.  W.   G.   Dixon,  is 
or,  promised  shortly. 

en  flew  A  SECOND  edition  of  the  Browning  Society's 

,  Papers,  is  in  the  press  and  will   contain,  be- 

„r^>-  sides  Mr.  Browning's  Shelley  Essay  and  Mr. 

Furnivall's  Browning  Bibliography,  consider- 
The  other  is  by  George  Morine.  who  printed     able  additions  to  the  latter, 
his   poems  for  private  circulation   only.      It         Messrs.  Firniin  Didol  have  nearly  ready  a 
\   nothing   but  an   image,   and  that  a     volume  emitted  "Japanese  Marks  and  Seals,'' 


■vaitiiit  ihoui 

nm  the  iruiy  I 
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bjr  Mr.  Jamei  L.  Bowes,  compiiaing  1300 
marks  and  seals  copied  in  fac-simile,  wilh  ex- 
lunples  in  colors  and  gold. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has 
undertaken  to  write  for  ihe  series  called 
"Eoglish  Men  or  Letters,"  a  monograph  on 
Strih,  Mr.  Morley  having  been  forced  by 
Ihe  pressure  of  other  engagements  to  ahaii- 
don  his  intention  of  performing  the  laslc 
himself. 

The  editoriit  staff  or  the  Atlgtmtint  Ztilung, 
which,  from  its  able  advocacy  of  moderate 
Liberalism, has  sometimes  been  called  "(he 
German  Timts,"  will  shortly  remore  their 
headquariera  from  Augsburg  (o  Munich,  at 
which  Inter  place  the  paper  will  for  the  future 
be  published. 

Messrs.  Bentley  have  published  their  six- 
penny edition  of  the  "Ingoldsby  Legends," 
with  a  number  or  Mlusiralions  by  Crulkshank. 
Leech,  and  Tenniel.  Over  slxiy  thousand 
copies  were,  it  is  said,  subscribed  for  on  the 
day  of  publicaiion. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  in  prepara- 
tion a  translation  of  the  "  M^moires  "  of  Hec- 
tor Berlioz.  The  version  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Holmes,  and  the  book  will  be 
edited  by  Mr.  George  Grove,  with  such  notes 
as  may  be  desirable  from  the  two  volumes  of 
Berlioz's  letters  and  oiheF  sources. 

Prop.  Oldenberc,  of  Berlin,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  "  Vinaya  Pitakam,"  will  shortly 
publish  his  "  Buddha :  his  Life,  his  Doctrine, 
and  his  Followers,"  (he  result  of  his  extensive 
studies  of  Pali  writings.  An  English  transla- 
tion by  a  competent  hand  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

Hkrr  Arnold  Ruge  has  left  behind  him 
"A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  from  ihe  year 
184B  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- Prussian 
War.  which  will  be  shortly  published  (Leipzig: 
C.  F.  Winier).  Not  the  least  inieresling 
feature  in  ihis  work  may  be  expected  to  be 
the  author's  personal  recollections  of  the  rev- 
olution in  Germany  in  164S. 

A  Vienna  paper,  the  Deutselu  Ztilung,  offers 
a  prize  ol  100  ducats  for  a  national  hymn, 
which  shall  embody  the  aspirations  of  the 
German-speaking  peoples  that  inhabit  the 
Austrian  empire.  "TheWacht  am  Rhein," 
the  "  Deutsches  Vaterland"of  Amdt.and  the 
"Deutsches  Lied"  of  Kalliwoda  are  mani- 
festly inadequate  to  represent  the  desired 
combination  of  German  wilh  Austrian  nation- 
all  ly. 

A  NEW  edition  of  Prof.  Max  Mailer's 
Essays  has  been  published  by  Wilbelm 
EngelmaoD  at  Leipzig.  It  contains  several 
papers  which  are  warning  la  the  "Chips  [root 
a  German  Workshop  " — loi  Instance,  the  arti- 


cles on  "  Wolf  Children,"  on  "  Cinderella," 
00  '■  Aryan,  as  a  technical  Term,"  on  "  The 
Ablative  in  d,"  on  "  The  Family.books  of  the 
Rig-veda,"  on  "  Native  Translations  of  the 
Rigveda,"  Sc.  It  has  also  a  very  full  Index. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &,  Co.  wilt  publish 
Book  IV.  of  the  "  Meditations"  of  Marcus  Au- 
reliua,  edited  with  a  new  translation  and  a 
Commentary,  bv  Mr.  HastingsCrossley,M.A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast.  In  his  Preface,  Prof.  CroBsley 
will  show  the  interest  of  Roman  Stoicism  for 
men,  and  especially  Englishmen,  of  the  pres- 

The  Braille  system  o(  embossed  letters 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  is  now  so  largely 
practised  in  this  country  that  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  founded  in 
1S6S,  has  decided  to  adopt  these  types,  In- 
stead of  Moon's  system,  in  all  their  publica- 
tions, among  which  are  several  of  Shakspere's 
plays.  "  Ivanhoe."  selections  from  Biron,  Mil- 
ton, etc.,  besides  educational  works.  Within 
the  past  few  months  the  Association  has  also 
published  an  embossed  magazine,  with  the 
title  of  Progreit,  the  aim  o(  which  is  to  pre- 
sent the  blind  with  information  likely  to 
be  specially  interesting  to  them,  and  also 
to  give  short  general  articles. — Academy. 

A  KAC-siMitE  has  been  made,  by  the  proc- 
ess of  photo-lilhography,  of  the  remarkable 
MS.  of  Marco  Polo  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Stockholm.  The  work  has  been 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  Baron  Nordens- 
kiOld.  A  limited  number  of  copies  have 
been  printed  before  the  plates  were  rubbed 
ofl!,  and  subscribers  in  this  country  should 
address  themselves  to  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch. 
The  work  is  issued  in  one  volume  (quarto), 
bound  In  the  Roxburghe  style ;  and  its 
value  is  enhanced  by  an  elaborate  Introduc- 
tion from  the  pen  of  M.  Del  isle,  of  the  Bib- 
liothSque  nalionale  at  Paris. 

Wb  have  already  slated  that  a  casket  con- 
taining letters  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  not  to  be 
published  till  1910,  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Bibllolh^que  nalionale  at  Paris.  It  it  now  said 
that  these  letters  have  been  placed  in  a  large 
iron  chest,  containing  aUo  Ihe  secret  corre- 
spondence of  Napoleon  III.  with  Mme.  Cornu, 
which  will  be  edited  by  M,  Renan  and  pub- 
lished in  iSBj. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
Vegetation  Force, — Some  years  ago  the 
town  of  Basingstoke  was  paved,  and  not 
many  months  afterwards  the  pavement  was 
observed  to  exhibit  an  uncvenness  which 
could  not  easily  be  accounted  for.    In  a  short 
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time  arier  ihe  mjitery  was  explained.  Tor 
some  of  Ihe  heavjesi  stones  were  completely 
lirted  out  of  (heir  beds  by  the  groiTth  of  large 
loidslools  beneath  them.  Ooe  of  these  stones 
nieasured  twentj-lwo  inches  by  tirent)'*one, 
and  weighed  eighty-three  pounds,  and  the  re- 
sistance afforded  by  the  mortar  which  held  it 
io  it*  place  would  probably  be  even  a  greater 
obstacle  than  the  weight.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  repave  the  whole  town  in  consequence 
of  this  remarkable  disturbance.  A  simitar 
incident  came  under  our  own  notice  of  a 
large  Icilchcn  hearthstone  which  was  forced 
up  from  its  bed  by  an  under-growing  fungus, 
and  had  to  be  relaid  two  or  three  times,  until 
at  last  it  reposed  in  peace,  the  old  bed  having 
been  removed  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  lad 

corded  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  still  more  eX' 
traotdinary,  of  a  cask  of  wine  which,  having 
been  conAned  three  years  in  a  cellar,  was,  at 
Ihe  termination  of  that  period,  found  to  have 
leaked  from  the  cask  and  vegetated  in  the 
form  of  immense  fungi  which  had  filled  the 
cellar  and  borne  upwards  the  empty  wine  cask 
IQ  the  toof,— So  writes  Dr.  L.  Cooke,  in  his 
"British  Fungi."  Another  example  of  ifae 
force  of  vegetation  is  the  familiar  one  of  Ihe 
bursting  of  a  cocoa-nut  by  Ihe  imprisoned 
germ,  when  immense  force  is  needed  to  break 
the  shell  from  without.  The  best  way  to  force 
open  the  dovetailed  sutures  of  a  skull  is  to 
fill  it  with  peas  and  let  them  begio  to  germi- 

BuRSTiNC  OF  Bubbles. — M.  Plateau  baa 
studied  the  phenomena  of  the  bursting  of 
bubbles.  When  a  bubble  bursts  It  disappears 
almost  instantaneously,  leaving  behind  it  a 
multitude  of  small  liquid  drops.  The  order 
of  the  phenomena  is  really  as  follows:  The 
bubble  begins  to  burst  at  one  point,  the  film 
rolling  away  in  a  circle  round  the  opening, 
and  its  edge  becoming  a  rapidly-enlarging 
liquid  ring.  This  ring  draws  itself  together 
into  segmental  portions,  which  ultimately  be- 
come small  spherules.  At  the  same  time  the 
contraction  of  the  rest  of  the  bubble  causes 
a  rush  of  air  through  the  aperture,  and  blows 
off  the  spherules  into  the  air  with  a  kind  of 
small  explosion.  The  phenomena  are  best 
observed  by  blowing  a  bubble  of  glyceric  so- 
lution upon  an  iron  wire  ring,  and  then  burst- 
ing it  at  the  top  by  touching  it  with  a  needle 
whose  point  has  been  dipped  In  oil. 

EXTKAORDINARV  Case  op  Hiccodch.— -At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  Dr.  A.  W. 
Foot  detailed  the  clinical  history  of  a  lad 
aged  fifteen,  whom  he  had  been  called  to  see 
on  April  g,  1881.  The  patient  had  been  hic- 
coughing incessantly,  except  when  asleep,  for 


tweniy-two  weeks,  since  November  S-  iSSo. 
The  hiccough  "came  on  in  a  second,"  just 
after  he  had  got  up  on  the  morning  of  thai 
day.  He  had  been  previously  dyspeptic  and 
was  using  pepsio  wine  and  Eno's  fruit  salt. 
The  hiccough  began  immediately  after  he  had 
taken  a  dose  of  Powell's  balsam  of  aniseed- 
He  had  had  two  similar  but  less'seveie  at- 
tacks— one  in  the  summer  of  lijq,  and  one  io 
the  summer  of  18S0.  The  cure  of  the  second 
attack  was  attributed  to  a  visit  to  Knock,  but 
00  the  present  occasion  he  had  derived  no 
benefit  from  a  visit.  Among  other  measures 
adopted  for  his  relief,  Dr.  Foot  froie  the  skin 
over  the  epigastrium  and  along  the  course  of 
the  phrenic  nerves  in  the  neck  and  over  the 
upper  cervical  vertebra:  with  the  ether  spray, 
with  the  effect  of  producing  slight  temporary 
improvement.  Bui  the  patient  began  to  re- 
cover quickly  immediately  after  he  was  put  on 
pills  of  iodoform  (one  grain),  exiract  of  Indian 
hemp  (one-third  of  a  grain),  and  extract  of 
hemlock.  The  dose  of  the  Indian  hemp  was 
increased  by  degrees  to  two  grains  a  day,  and 
the  hiccough  gradually  got  less  frequent, 
sofler,  and  less  noisy.  On  May  14  he  left  the 
hospital  quite  well,  after  a  stay  of  four  weeks 
and  six  days.  The  rate  of  ibe  hiccough  was 
calculated  on  thirteen  occasions.  It  varied 
from  B  to  33  per  minute,  or  from  480  to  1330 
per  hour.  Its  average  rate  was  14  per  min- 
ute, or  840  per  hour.  It  lasted  without  inter- 
mission, except  during  sleep,  for  twenty-six 

Mean  Dbnsitv  op  thb  Earth.— The  bal- 
ance has  been  applied  by  Heir  v.  Jolty,  at 
Munich,  to  the  problem  of  gravitation  thus 
(WiVrf.  Ann.  No.  10):  The  instrument  was 
placed  In  the  upper  part  of  a  lower,  and  from 
each  or  the  scales  depended  a  wire  (through  a 
zinc  tube),  having  a  second  scale  at  Ihe  lower 
end,  21. 005  m.  below.  These  lower  scales 
were  i.oi  m.  from  the  ground,  so  that  a  lead 
ball  one  metre  in  diameter  might  be  brought 
under  one  of  them.  A  body  brought  from  an 
upper  scale  into  a  lower  one  has  an  increase 
of  weight  corresponding  to  its  degree  of  ap- 
proach 10  the  earth's  centre  and  to  the  in- 
crease of  acceleration.  When  the  lead  ball  is 
brought  under  the  same  lower  scale  its  pull  is 
added.  The  difference  of  the  increments  of 
weight,  with  and  without  the  lead  ball,  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  pull  of  Ihe  latter,  and  the 
quotient  of  this  pull  and  ihat  of  the  earth 
alone  furnishes  a  means  (with  the  taw  of  gravi. 
tation)  of  comparing  ihe  density  of  the  earth 
with  that  of  Ihe  lead,  and,  the  latter  being 
known,  of  determining  the  mean  deisity  of 
the  earth.  Referring  10  the  original  for  de- 
tails, we  merely  state  that  the  author  finds  the 
mean  density  s.692  (probable  ej 
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than  -H  0.063).  'This  agrees  m^re  or  less  with 
other  deiermioUioDt ;  from  the  mean  of  those 
with  the  torsion  balaace  it  diverges  about  a 
per  cent. 

The  Phylloxera.— The  Phj'lloxera  Con- 
gress, which  met  at  Bordeaux  last  month 
will  be  watched  with  imeiest  not  onlj  by  the 
people  of  France,  but  by  the  inhabitants  of 
all  civilised  countries.  The  threatened  ex- 
tinction of  a  great  industry,  such  as  vine  cul- 
tivation presents,  is  a  matter  of  such  serious 
importance  to  thousands  of  bread-winners 
and  those  dependent  upon  them,  that  even 
the  most  callous  cannot  regard  it  with  indif- 
ference. The  Phylloxera  has  already  utterly 
destroyed  one  quarter  of  the  vineyards  of 
France,  and  it  is  said  that  an  equal  area  will 
soon  have  10  be  rooted  up  on  account  of  its 
ravages.  There  are,  probably,  manj  who  will 
rejoice  that  so  manj  thousands  of  acres  may 
be  thus  made  available  for  bread-siuffs,  and 
crops  which,  they  would  describe  as  being  of 
for  more  importance  than  the  grape.  But.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  (he  vine  will  flourish  on 
coarse,  stony  soils  which  will  not  produce 
even  the  ubiquitous  weed.  In  other  words, 
if  the  vines  fail,  the  ground  is  quite  useless 
for  an  J  other  purpose.  It  is  noticeable  that 
although  the  Phylloxera  scare  has  been  before 
the  eyes  of  the  growers  for  about  tfventy 
years,  only  a  few  thousand  acres  in  the  whole 
of  the  country  have  been  subjected  to  any  re- 
media!  measures.  Whether  the  remedies 
tried  give  promise  of  success,  or  whether 
any  new  method  of  coping  with  the  plague 
has  been  found,  we  shall  soon  learn  from  the 
Bordeaux  congress  of  practical  men. 

A  SuBSTiTtJTE  FOR  JiTTE.— Ill  a  French 
journal  devoted  to  textile  industry,  M.  Bor- 
dier  has  lately  pointed  out  the  advantages  de- 
rivable  from  a  plant  indigenous  in  South 
America,  and  known  in  France  by  the  name 
of  the  fafcteiu.  It  abounds  in  the  wild  state 
in  France,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially Italy,  where  there  are  several  varieties 
of  it.  It  is  an  Asclepias,  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  simple  stem,  and  the  flower,  composed  of 
two  oblong  petals  inclosing  the  seed,  is 
crowned  with  an  aigrette  of  white  silky  hair. 
In  Italy  several  attempts  have  been  made  10 
utilize  these  hairs,  but  with  little  success; 
for,  it  is  said,  they  are  too  short  and  brittle  to 
be  spun  and  woven  alone,  and,  in  mixture 
with  other  &bres,lhey  weaken  the  stuff.  Now, 
according  to  M.  Bordier,  it  is  not  these  hairs 
that  should  be  treated,  but  the  stem — from 
which  an  excellent  fine  white  resistant  fibre 
may  be  obtained  capable  of  replacing  silk. 
M.  Bordier  says  the  fibre  is  superior  to  that  of 
jute,  of  whicb  French  commerce  imports  an- 
nuallyi  by  England,  a  quantity  valued  at  six- 


teen to  eighteen  million  francs.  The  stem  of 
fafetone  has  the  advantage  of  being  incorrupt- 
ible by  water.  These  important  statements 
by  M.  Bordier  will  doubtless  be  fully  tested. 

THK     DlSADVAKTAOES    or    CoD-LlVF.R     OiL 

FOR  YouNC  Children.— According  to  the 
Revut  MMicaU.  the  Council  of  Public  Health 
has  recentljt  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  a  report  on 
the  disadvantages  of  cod-liver  oil  adroinls. 
tered  10  infants  and  young  children.  The 
commission  on  the  hygiene  of  infancy  has  not 
yet  reported  its  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but 
the  accusations  brought  against  this  medicine 
by  the  Council  of  Hygiene  are  worth  notice. 
All  physicians  ate  aware  what  disastrous  in- 
fluence is  exercised  on  the  health  of  young 
infanta  by  defective  alimentation,  and  espe- 
cially animal  nourishment  1  fatly  matters  are 
as  Utile  suited  to  the  alimentation  of  the 
newly-born  infants  as  albuminoids,  excepting 
always  casein,  which  exists  normally  In  milk, 
and  is  found  to  be  perfectly  assimilable.  In 
fact.  In  the  &rsl  period  of  life,  the  juices 
necessary  for  emulsifying  fatly  matters  are 
almost  entirely  wanting.  The  liver,  in  spite 
of  its  enormous  development  in  this  stage  of 
existence,  secretes  only  a  small  quantity  of 
bile;  and  the  researches  of  Langendorf  and 
Zweifel  have  proved  that,  in  young  children, 
pancreatic  juices  possess  an  emulsive  power 
which  is  almost  nil,  or,  at  least,  very  slightly 
inarked.  These  physiological  considerations 
sulficiently  indicate  that — far  from  being 
profitable  lu  the  infant — fatty  matters,  and  es- 
pecially cod-liver  oil,  can  only  injure  its 
health,  and  gravely  compromise  the  integrity 
of  its  digestive  functions. 

Growth  and  Weight  of  Children, — 
Some  interesting  studies  .•ith  reference  to  the 
health  and  growth  of  children  have  been 
made  by  Dr.  Boulton,  of  the  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital, London,  Instead  of  taking  the  average 
of  a  large  number  of  children  measured  once, 
he  adopted  the  plan  of  measuring  a  num- 
ber of  children  of  normal  growth,  brought  up 
under  average  circumstances,  many  times, 
thus  ascertaining  their  rate  of  increase.  By 
this  means  the  annual  rate  of  growth  was 
found  to  vary  between  two  and  three  inches 
for  each  child  per  year.  Dr.  Boulton  believes 
that  when  a  child  varies  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  Inch  annually,  or  when  the  increase  of 
weifiht  does  not  correspond  with  the  height 
within  a  margin  of  safety — put  at  seven 
pounds — then  it  is  safe  to  conclude  the 
child's  diet  is  not  good,  or  possibly  some  dis- 
ease is  lurking  in  his  system.  The  curious 
fact  appears  that  loss  of  weight  always  pre- 
cedes the  development  of  consumption. — 
Sanitary  JttearJ, 
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Thk   ACTto:i   OF   Poisons   on   the   Moi^     "  faced "  or  aniSciall;  colored  nlih  Pnisiian 
LUSCA. — The  lolerance  exhibited  bjr  many  ol     blue  and  turmeric,  or   iodigo  and   talc-pow- 


E  which  hawe 
profound  ef^cl  on  higher  animals  is  well  il- 
lustrated b;  some  experiments  ruade  by  Yung 
on  the  lainellibranch  moUusca,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Paris  Acadimie  de»  Sciences. 
Elevation  of  temperature  up  to  104  deg.  F, 
accelerates  (he  cardiac  contractions.  RefieK 
movements  and  nervous  irritability  disippear 
before  the  heart  is 
a   very  prejudicial 

muscular  relaxation  and  death.  Cunra, 
smail  quantities,  has  no  inBuence;  a  large 
dose  weakens  the  raoveraenis  of  the  animal, 
but  does  not  arrest  them;  it  has  no  special 
action  on  the  heart.  Sirychnioe  baa  a  tran- 
sient stimulant  effect  ;  whatevci  dose  it  em. 
ployed,  a  few  local  contractions  constitute  the 
only  effect ;  general  tetanus  is  never  pro-  weigh 
duced.  A  small  dose  of  nicotine  has  a  simi- 
lar action,  but  a  large  dose  causes  deaih  with 
muscular  relaxation  ;  the  cardiac  pulsations 
are  accelerated,  and  the  size  of  the  heart  is 
increased,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
traction of  the  peripheral  arteries.  Atropine, 
even  in  large  doses,  has  no  appreciable  effect. 
Digitaline  only  influences  the  heart  when  ap- 
plied to  it  directly  :  in  this  case  the  number  add  ajo 
of   pulsations   is   lowered,   and   the   heart  is      utes  longer 


green  color.     Black  lea  is 
often  "faced"  with  plumbago.     Secoiidly,  the 
leaves  are  sometimes  mixed  with  sand  and 
other   mineral  substances  ;  all   these   bodies 
can  be  detected  by  microscopical  and  chemi- 
cal analysis  in  the  ordinary  way.     There  is 
still  another  method  in  which  this  leaf  is  ren- 
dered  not  genuine;  that  is,  by  the  practice 
Solt  water  has     of  selling  the  tea  tnore  or  less  exhausted.     A 
ckly   causing     prei^  fair  judgment  a*    to  adulteration  of 
a  sample  of  tea  can  be  arrived  at  bj  a  simple 
process.     This  process  Is  based  on  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  theine  contained  in  tea,  and  ascer- 
taining the  percentage  of  theine  extracted  from 
a  known  weight  of  tea.     Tea  contains  from  a 
half  to  five  per  cent  of  theine.     The  way  to 
proceed  in  this  new  process  of  extraction  is  to 
out  about  iSo  grammes  of  the  sample 
and  boil  with  two   litres   of  distilled 
water  in  a  glass  beaker  ;  allow  the  infusion  to 
boil  for  five  minutes ;  then  add  to  the  infusion 
a  small  quantity  of  glass  (reduced    to  a  fine 
powder)    and   magnesic   oxide.      Keep    this 
mixture  in  strong  ebullition  for  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  minutes,  at  the  same  time  oc- 
casionally stirring  with  a  glass  rod.     Again, 
"water,  and  boil  for  fifteen  min- 
The  aqueous  extract  is 


B  arrested.    The  effect  of  veratrine  he    evaporated  very    carefully  to    complete 

is  similar  to  that  oF  nicotine.     The  action  of  dryness.      The   residue   left   on   evaporation 

muscarine  is  not   uniform  ;  in  most  cases  it  is  to  be  treated  three  or  lour  times  with  recti- 

causes  general  muscular  contraction  and  an  fied  ethylicetherby  meansof  Payen's  percola- 

accelcraiion,  followed  by  a  rapid  letardatiun  tor.      Three   01   four  treatments    with   ether   ■ 

of  the  cardiac  pulsations.      Upas  antiar  has  generally  suffice  to  removeall  the  theine.    The 

no  general  effect,  but  quickly  paralytes  the  last  portions  of  the   ethereal  washings  when 

heart  if  applied  (oil  directly.     Sulphocyanide  evaporated  should  leave  no   residue.     These 


of  potassium  weakens  the  retlex 
while  altering  but  little  the  nervous  excita- 
bility. A  small  quanlilj  seems  to  accelerate 
the  action  of  the  heart,  but  a  latge  dose  ar- 
rests it  in  diastole.  If  the  poison  is  applied 
to  the  exposed  heart  a  permanent  arrest  is 
produced.  The  experiments  nrere  made  on 
Anodonta  anatina,  Soien  ensis,  and  Mya  aren- 
aria. — Latutl. 


MISCELLANY. 
ADtiLTBHATioH  OF  Tba. — Tea  is  some- 
times adulterated  with  leaves  of  other  plants, 
as  for  instance,  sloe,  ash,  hawthorn,  etc., 
but  by  a  careful  microscopical  examination 
these  adulterants  can  be  easily  found  out. 
Genuine  lea-leaves,  when  moistened  with  hot 
water  and  opened,  and  then  examined  by 
the  microscope,  show  a  very  characteristic 
venation  ;  when  oaca  seen,  this  character 
will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Tea  is  adulter- 
ated in  other  ways  besides  the  admixture  of 
foreign  leaves.     Firstly,  (he  leaves  are  often 


:real  solutions  are  to  be  gently  heated, 
and  then  allowed  lo  evapomte  in  a  shallow 
dish  of  known  weight.  The  solid  remaining 
is  the  pure  alkaloid  theine.  The  dish  and  its 
contents  are  now  weighed  ;  the  weight  of  the 
dish  and  the  theine,  minus  the  weight  of  the 
dish  alone,  gives  of  course  the  weight  of  the 
theine.  From  this  the  percentage  of  theine 
in  the  original  weight  of  tea  can  he  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  simple  proportion.  If 
the  percentage  is  less  than  a  half  per  cent, 
you  may  conclude  that  the  sample  has  been 
either  adulterated  with  foreign  leaves  (which 
can  easily  be  recognized  by  their  botanical 
siruciures  under  theinicroscope]orlhe  leares 
have    been    exhausted. — Mardmici^i    Sciemre 

Thk  Jordan  Valley. — The  beautiful  park- 
like  and  woodland  scenery  round  the  place 
where  the  City  of  Palm  Trees  once  stood 
{the  last  of  the  palm  trees  of  Jericho  is  now 
gone)  has  often  been  described  ;  but  there  is  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  going  through  i 
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companj  of  a  Daturalisl.  The  orntlbology  of 
Dr.  Trisiiam  is  une  of  liis  strong  points.  He 
is  in  love  wiih  all  (he  birds  around  him, 
though  he  cruelly  shools  ihem  down.  If  he  is 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Beilan,  and  a  black  kile 
comes  to  share  his  meal,  he  kills  it.  When 
be  is  examining  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  where  coriooranis  arc  sit- 
ting on  the  snags,  and  herons  fishing  from 
tbem,  and  white  gulls  from  lime  to  lime  sail- 
ing down  the  stream,  a  fine  golden  eagle 
comes  pouncing  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  be 
"gives  him  a  couple  of  cartridges,"  when  he 
prorokingly  falls  in  the  land  of  Moab,  When 
he  was  wailing  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalein, 
drenched  and  hungry,  on  his  dripping  sieed, 
M  a  time  when  the  gales  were  shut,  a  black- 
headed  jay  tried  his  patience  too  much,  when, 
with  the  famitiarity  of  a  sparrow,  it  lighted 
under  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and  ihal  bird,  too, 
''  secured  its  niche  among  his  souvenirs  of  the 
Holy  Land."  In  the  woodland  region  near 
Jeiicbo  Dr.  Tristram  obtained  twenly-five 
new  species  of  birds  to  add  to  his  collection. 
Among  them  he  names  (he  Palestine  nightin- 
gale, (be  Indian  blue  kingfisher,  (he  Egyp(ian 
turtle-dove:  the  sun-bird,  hitherto  only  known 
in  Europe  by  one  specimen  ;  the  long  tailed 
wren,  Galilean  swifts,  and  the  wildest  of  rock 
doves  in  swarms.  Beyond  Jericho,  and  in 
ifae  wild  region  near  Jerusalem,  he  finds 
a  new  desert  laric,  with  rich  russet-red  plu- 
mage and  varied  note,  and  the  beautiful  lit- 
tle partridge  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin,  with 
bright  orange  legs  and  beak,  and  its  flank 
striped  with  black,  while,  and  chestnut — the 
very  bird  that  David  must  have  had  before 
his  eyes  when  he  compared  himself  to  a  par- 
tridge bunted  in  the  mountains. —  Chunhman. 

Moved  bv  the  Ick. — On  ifae  slopes  of  the 
Jura  Mountains,  which  run  in  a  north-wesi- 
crtj  direction  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne, 
are  scattered  many  huge  blocks  of  granite. 
Some  of  these  blocks  have  a  volume  of  176,. 
w>o  cubic  feel,  and  are  deposited  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4600  above  the  sea  level.  Similar 
blocks  may  he  found  along  the  slopes  of  all 
■he  Alpine  valleys.  One  near  Interlaken, 
although  it  has  been  extensively  quarried  and 
carried  away,  a  block  to  serve  as  the  pedestal 
of  a  monument  to  Washington  in  America 
having  been  taken  out  of  it,  has  siill  a  vol- 
niDe  of  460,000  cubic  feet.  Another,  known 
as  the  blot  motulre,  on  the  hill  of  Moniel,  neat 
Bex,  above  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  has  a 
TOlorae  of  no  less  than  530,000  cubic  feet. 
Professor  Williamson  mentions  one  In  the 
Pus  of  S(.  Gotbard,  called  the  Devil's  Stone, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  is  planted  a  potato 
garden.  Well,  tbe  peculiarity  about  these 
blacks    ii    that    they   are    composed    of    a 


Icind  of  rock  altogether  different  from  any 
tbat  exists  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
When  we  find  an  isolated  rock  resting  upon 
strata  to  which  it  is  evidently  foreign,  we 
are  forced  to  accept  one  of  two  conclusions 
respecting  its  presence  there  ;  (i)  either  it 
was  "  created  "  where  we  now  find  it,  or  (s) 
it  was  broken  off  from  its  parent  rock  and 
carried  to  its  solitary  position  by  some  power- 
ful natural  agency.  Tbe  first  assumption  is 
so  eminently  unscientific  that  we  oohesitat- 
ingty  adopt  the  second.  Where,  then,  did 
the  prodigal  blocks  come  from  7  From  the 
Alps.  The  composition  of  the  boulders  has 
been  carefully  examined  and  compared  with 
that  of  the  Alpine  rocks,  and  the  result  is 
that  we  are  able,  in  many  instances,  not  only 
to  point  out  the  locality  from  which  the  wan- 
derers se  I  out,  but  the  route  which  they  fol- 
lowed in  their  journey.  This  block  of  gran- 
ite, we  can  say,  came  hither  from  the  Monte 
Rosa  ;  that  mass  of  mica  schist  from  the  St. 
Gothard.  That  all  these  vast  rocks  moved 
from  their  parental  mountains  10  their  pres- 
ent positions  is  not  a  hypothesis  \  it  is  a  well- 
established  lic^.—Tinslff's. 

Lectures  in  German  Universities.— The 
manner  of  lecturing  is  tolerably  uniform 
throughout  the  German  universities.  The 
lecture-room  is  large  and  bate,  with  rows  of 
desks  and  a  raised  seat  at  one  end.  Almost 
invariably  every  student  is  in  his  place  before 
the  quarter  past  the  hour  strikes.  Punctually 
at  (he  stroke  of  the  quarter  the  professor 
enters,  and  almost  before  he  is  in  his  seal  one 
hears  (he  invariable  intoduclion,  "  Mcine 
fitrren."  If  a  student  is  late  he  receives  his 
reproof — not  from  the  professor,  bu(  from  the 
scraping  boots  of  his  fellow-siudents.  The 
common  plan  of  lecturing  is  to  spend  about 
halfanboutin  loleiablyrapid  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  the  remaining  quarter  in  deliber- 
ate dictation  of  a  summary  ol  the  lecture.  Tbe 
advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  it  is  not  more  adopted  in  Eng- 
land. If  a  professor  lectures  throughout 
slowlyeaoughfor  bis  words  10  be  taken  down, 
the  student  feels  that  it  would  have  been  a 
great  saving  of  time  if  the  lecture  had  been 
printed.  If,  on  Ihe  o(her  hand,  tlie  lecluriog 
is  rapid  (hroughout,  the  student's  notes  are 
disorderly  and  comparatively  useless,  and  if 
i(  ii  a  difficult  subject,  the  lecture  h^s  prob- 
ably done  him  little  good.  As  it  is,  a  stu- 
dent's notes  do  not  represent  all  that  be  has 
acquired,  but  so  tar  as  they  go,  they  are  per- 
fectly orderly  and  complete.  The  notes  are 
always  taken,  not  in  books,  but  in  small 
packets  of  paper  stitched  together,  which 
can  be  added  to  according  to  need,  and 
these  manuscript   notes  (or  "Heft,'!. as  they 
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are  called)  are  avattibte,  not  ODtj  for  (he 
sludeoi  himself,  bul  for  any  one  studying 
the  subjecl.  One  contioually  sees  notices 
posted  In  a  university:    "Wanted,  notes  of 

Prof.   's   lectures  lor  such    and   such  a 

semester."  I  have  in  my  possession  a  con- 
siderable batch  of  notes  of  Prof,  Lolie's  lec- 
ture, copied  in  this  way  from  the  "  heft "  of  a 
fellow-siudent,  and  ihey  are  a  perfect  repro- 
duction of  the  parts  of  his  lectures  dictated. 
I  venture  to  doubt  if  any  Oxford  undergradu- 
ate's notes  would  have  any  sucb  marlcet  value. 
— Frater'i  Magaiinr. 

Thk  Buffalo  in  America.— The  march  o( 
civilization  bids  fair  to  improve  the  red  men 
and  the  buffalo,  his  principal  means  of  sup- 
port, simultaneously  otf  the  face  ol  the  earth, 
or  at  least  oS  that  part  of  it  which  lies  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  The  lour 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lorne  has  afforded  the  North 
American  Indians  dwelling  on  British  territory 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  prominently  under 
the  notice  of  the  Govf^rnor-General  the  various 
grievances  of  these  interesting  people,  who, 
although  brimful  of  loyalty  and  professing 
gratitude  for  the  generous  treatment  they  have 
received  at  the  hands  ot  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, as  compared  with  that  experienced  by 
their  brethren  in  the  Slates,  have  still  certain 
grounds  for  complaint.  One  of  these  is  the 
scarcity  ol  buffaloes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  (hat 
some  steps  will  be  taken  to  preserve  these  val- 
uable animals  in  Canada  from  the  fate  which 
is  rapidly  overtaking  them  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  principal  resort  of  these  animals 
Id  the  States  is  the  Yellowstone  country,  Mon- 
taua,  where  last  winter,  owing  to  Che  severity 
of  the  weather  and  the  scarcity  of  food,  they 
"  bunched  "  themselves  In  the  few  valleys  In 
which  pasturage  could  l>e  found,  and  were  shot 
down  by  the  so-called  "  hunters"  by  thousands 
at  a  lime.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  one  dis- 
trict alone  over  100,000  buffaloes  were  slaugh- 
tered, and.  as  the  average  number  of  hides 
collected  during  the  lust  few  years  has  been 
under  one  fourth  of  the  total  of  last  winter,  the 
stock  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  proportions.  There  is  a  close  time 
for  wapitis  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Can- 
ada, and  it  Is  high  time  that  there  should  be 
some  legislative  enaciment  to  preserve  the 
noblest  animal  of  the  praliies  of  the  WesL 
Whether  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  red  Indian,  to  whom  they  are  both  food 
and  raiment,  or  of  the  manufacturer,  to  whom 
they  supply  a  valuable  hide,  or  of  the  hunter, 
in  whose  eyes  ihey  are  among  the  noblest 
game  in  the  world,  these  magnificent  creatures 
demand  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to 
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The  Perfumes  used  bv  the  Ecvptians. 
— Theconsumptionol  essences  must  have  been 
enormous  at  the  highest  tide  of  Egyptian  splen- 
dor, for  the  people  were  actually  enjoined  to 
perfume  themselves  on  Fridays  ;  corpses  were 
anointed  with  aromatic  essencea  )  sberbeti  and 
sweetmeats  were  flavored  with  fine  vegetable 
extracts  ;  perfumes  filled  the  air  in  every  well- 
to-do  house,  and  saturated  the  letters  and  pres- 
ents which  were  constantly  being  exchanged. 
The  ladies  bathed  in  perfumed  water,  the  men 
used  scented  oils  for  the  hair,  and  both  made 
use  of  red,  yellow,  and  green  soap.  During 
Rreat  festivals  Incense  was  burnt  in  all  tbe 
streets,  so  that  even  the  poorest  might  be  re- 
galed by  the  mere  act  of  breathing.  Nor  was 
there  any  lack  of  narcotics.  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring opium,  Introduced  from  Syoot  in  Upper 
Egypt,  was  well  known,  and  the  Sultan  Bej- 
bars  promulgated  several  edicts  prohibiting  tbe 
use  of  Hasheesh,  a  stupefying  and  intoxicating 
preparation  of  Indian  hemp.  In  spite  of  the 
Prophet's  prohibition,  the  juice  of  the  grape 
continued  to  be  indulged  in  ;  alcohol  (as  its 
name  indicates)  is  an  Arab  discovery,  and  beer 
— the  favorite  beverage  of  tbe  ancient  Egyp- 
tians— was  also  brewed  and  drunk  under  the 
Khallfs.  Many  a  jovial  song  In  praise  of  wine 
was  sung  by  Arab  poets,  and  in  early  times 
many  Arabs  would  by  00  means  admit  that  the 
Prophet  had  forbidden  its  use.  In  an  old  MS. 
copy  of  Tha'ilibl  it  is  said.  "  The  Prophet- 
may  God  bless  him  and  accepthim — permitted 
wine,  and  mercifully  allows  us  to  strengthen 
ourselves  with  it  at  our  meals,  and  to  lift  the  veil 
of  our  cares  and  sorrows,*' — "  Egypt:  Diierip- 
live,  Hittiiiieal,  and  PiclHretgtu. ' ' 

CHILDREN  AND  LOVERS. 

Wt  wen  childrea,  ptijuia  tOfdker 

Od  Uoaa'i  malic  Ulc, 
In  h«r  whching  April  wcjufacr 

Of  ItDclilDr,  aud  kigh,  mud  tvilc. 
Wo  WCT*  childrcD,  pLafiDE  tvgctbcr, 

Thil  n  icsmlT  niSled  Iht  baulur, 

Hudlr  prinlgd'Iha  und. 
We  wen  loTera.  unrinf  logether 

On  Mou'i  fairr  ilrud. 


And  itill  Ihen  are  children  plerinc 
On  the  Hl(-UDie  ilHre  and  hill  j 

And  itjll  th«ra  >tt  iov*n  ttm^E 
ByMoDi'i  elBn  rill ; 
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HAS  SCIENCE  YET  FOUND  A  NEW  BASIS  FOR  MORALITY? 

BY   COLDWIN    SMITH. 

To  ask  whether  science  has  yet  found  est  scientific  authority  with  a  confidence 
a  new  basis  for  morality,  or  even  to  bordering  on  the  despotic,  and  that  of 
answer  that  question  in  the  nef^tive,  is  the  "  Citizen  Atoms,"  which,  according 
a  widely  different  thing  from  saying  that  to  Haeckel,  while  diffused  through 
morality  cannot  exist  without  religion,  space,  concerted  among  themselves  the 
It  is  still  more  widely  different,  if  pos-  structure  of  the  world.  Nor  in  any 
sible,  from  imputing  immoral  tendencies  case  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  hur- 
to  science.  No  sane  being  doubts  that  ried  headlong  by  the  current  of  new 
ttie  tendency  of  truth  of  every  kind  is  opinion  into  negative  any  more  than  in- 
tnoral,  or  that  the  tendency  of  falsehood  to  positive  conclusions  ;  above  all,  when 
of  every  kind,  if  persisted  in,  is  im-  the  abjuraiion  of  a  belief  involves  not 
moral.  But  we  are  not  bound  to  accept  merely  a  change  in  treatises  of  philoso- 
al  once  as  science  everything  that  is  phy,  but  the  greatest  practical  conse- 
tcndered  as  such  by  scientific  men  on  quences,  such  as  the  abolition  of  rclig- 
subjects  with  which  perhaps  they  have  ion.  For  abolished  religion  ought  U> 
not  long  been  familiar,  and  at  a  time  be,  and  must  be,  as  soon  as  it  is  proved 
when  the  excitement  created  by  great  to  be  founded  on  falsehood  ;  the  pro- 
discoveries  is  sure  to  give  birth  to  a  cei^  posal  of  freethinkers,  like  Renan,  to  keep 
tun  proportion  of  chimeras.  If  we  up  the  system  as  the  means  of  resttain- 
were,  we  should  have  to  accept  the  the-  ing  the  vulgar  and  protecting  the  refined 
ory  of  the  automaton  man,  which  has  enjoyments  of  the  cultivated,  being  no 
been  pressed  upon  us  by  the  very  high>  less  shallow  and,  in  an  age  of  educated  1 
Nbw  Sbribs.— Vot.  XXXV.,  No.  4  a8  .;  ti;ed  b/CjOO^lC 
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artisans,  impracticable  than  it  is  repug-  He  must  be  a  scientific  optimist  in- 

nant  lo  morality.     We  may  accept  with  deed  who  refuses  to  admit  that  society 

admiration  and  gratitude  Darwin's  sci-  has  come  to  a  critical  juncture.     That 

entific  discoveries  without  feeling  oui^    . 

■elves  obliged  to  draw  from  them  infer-  besmirched  and  reekinfc  with  the  blood  of  the 

ences  which  the  discoverer  himself  has  weaker  peoples."    if  the  chArge  were  true  it 

not    drawn.       We  may   recognize   the  would  justify  any  ■mount  o(denuDciation,Md 

I ..„  „■,!_  t,„  „^;_;,„_    ki^r..-..   ^.^A  "linosi  any  mixture  of  metaphors.    But  the 

breaches  made  by  science,  history   and  j^^^J  ^y  ^iree  anicles  on  which  Mix 

criticism   m    the    evidences  not  only  of  ^cvington  founds  it  (and  which  ahe  represmll 

Christianity  but  of  natural  religion  ;  we  as  the  main  purport  and  substance  of  ibeuti- 

may  admit  with  sadness  that  the  world  dcs.  though  in  tniih  they  are  of  the  moatou- 

is  at  present  left  without  positive  proof,  f'^y  ^°^-  ""'',  "«Prise  in  all  only  U.r«  m 

,          '^     ,      ..  I      ,              ,  '^_.-  I       'f  1    '  four  sentences)  do  not  relate  to  evolalioiiU 

m  a  producible  form,  of  articles  of  be-  ^j, .  ^^^  „,aj„  (^  (^c  doctrine  of  the  motal 

lief  deemed  but  a  few  years  agoasmdis-  inequality  of  races,  and  their  different  cUims  to 

putable  as  they  were  fundamental  ;  yet  legal  protection,  put  (otih  by  Professor  Tyn- 

we  may  decline  at  once  to  pronounce  dali  at  the  time  of  the  Jamidca  affair.    Prof* 

that  the  religious  sentiinent  in  man  is  ^i,/.*io  ^ho^I  ailVTrhave  ttioightX 

devoid   of    meaning,    and  that  the  evi-  Mybody  who  remembered  the  Jamaica  conlre- 

dences     are     absolutely    incapable    of  versy  would  have  knuwn.    To  the  scientific 

rational  reconstruction.     Doubt,  frank-  doctrine  of  evolution  I  gai-e  the  frankest  adlie- 

1,  avowad,  and  coupM  wuh  .  resolve  ■i^'S'^a'"?.,  ?"«  '.Z'STS^i 

under  all  perplexities  to  be  patient  and  gramude  due  to  its  illusirious  authors."    Tbii 

see  what  the  future  of  inquiry  may  have  Miss  Bevington  does  cot  quote,  but  she  saiiv 

in  store,  is  the  attitude,  as  I  aro  per-  Bes  her  sense  of  justice  by  alluding  to  the  pu- 

suaded,    of   many    men    of     science    in  sage  "''certain  ethical  admissions  favotmbU 

,          • .           .       '       ^-            J  rather  than  not  to  the  evolution  hvpotbcsis. 

whose  characters  caution  and  reverence  ,  .^  incapable  of  such  folly  as  ascribing  is. 

have     a   place,    as    well     as     of     many  moral  consequences  to  any  genuine  discowj 

thoughtful  and    cultivated    men    of  the  of  science.     Science,  in  combination  with  his- 


WOrld.*  lorical    philosophy   and    literary 

\ breaking  up  religious  belieb  ;  and  the  breali- 

up  of  religious  beliefs  is  attended,  as  experjeocc 

*  I  take  this  the  first  available  opportnnfty,  seems  lo  show,  with  danger  lo  popular  mural- 

<H  saying  that  a  paper  professing  to  be  a  crit-  ity.     To  say  this,  and  to  illustrate  it  hittori' 

ique  of  three  articles  of  mine— two  in  Macmil-  cally,  as  I  did  in  the  Atlantic,  vt  a  very  differ- 

Ian,  and  one  in  the  Allanlie  Monthly — on  sub-  ent  thing  from  saying  that  science  is  immoraL 

jects  akin  to  that  of  the  present  paper,  by  Miss  The  inroads  made,  not  more  by  science  than 

Louisa  Bevington,  which  appeared  in  the  Fart-  by  the  other  agencies  and  influences  enumetal- 

■ij-^/^  #mV7D  of  August  last,  was  as  complete  ed,   on  the  Evidences  of  Religion  have  beeo 

a  mis  representation  of  the  purport  of  those  ar-  recognlied  by  tne  In  the  article  on  "  The  Pr09- 

ticles,  of  their  spirit,  and,  above  all,  of  the  at-  pect  ot  a  Moral  Inlerregnnm,"  with  a  frecdoDl 

lltude  of  their  writer  toward  science  and  scien-  which  must,  I  should  think,  have  shown  any- 

tific  men  as  angiy  prejudice   could   produce,  body  not  blinded  by  philosophical  antipathy, 

The  most  recent  of  the  three  articles  attacked  that  it  would  be  absurdly  unjust  to  identify  me 

had  appeared  in  the  AtlanHe  Mentkly  a  year  with  reactionary  and  obscurantist  orthodoxy, 

and  nine  months  before  this  sudden  oulponring  My  position,  frankly  avowed  in  all  the  aniclM, 

of  the  vials  of  phitotophic  wrath,  the  immedi-  is  that  of  doubt.     1  think  I  may  venture  lo  say 

ate  motive  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  divine,  that  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  me.  ana 

The  nature  of  my  offence  however  is  apparent  knows  what  my  course  has  been  on  University 

enough.     In   her   exordium.    Miss   Bevington  questions,   and   questions   of    education  gcn- 

discioses  her  intention  of  suppressing  what  she  erally,  will  deny  my  loyalty  to  genuine  scieoc*. 

is  pleased  to  term  the  "noisy  literature"  of  Instead  of  disparaging  the  morality  of  sdenlik 

people  like  me  who  accept  Darwin's  scientific  men,  1  have  expressly  recognized  their  moral 

discoveries,  and  yet  refuse,  as  at  present  ad-  superioiily  as  a  class,  only  pointing  out  that 

vi<ed.  to  draw  inferences  which,  as  has  been  we  cannot  reason  from  their  case  to  thai  of  Ihe 

■aid  inihe  text,  Darwin  himself  has  not  drawn,  multitude.     Tothose  ofthe  number  who  servrd 

and  which  he  has  given  us  no  reason  for  be-  on  the  Jamaica  Committee,  I   have  paid  the 

lieving  that  he  Is  disposed  10  draw.     She  hardly  best  tribute  in  my  power  by  saying  that  they 

displays  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  which  were  "  among  the  foremost  ^champions  of  bu- 

she  is  the  devotee.     The  highly  evolved  ought  to  manity  on  that  occasion  ;"  as  Miss  Bevingtoo 

have  patience  while  inferior  creatures  are  go-  finds  herself  compelled  with  very  manifest  t«- 

ing  thiough  the  necessary  stages  of  their  evolu-  luctance  to  admit.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  saj- 

tlon.     I  am  charged  with  "  reading  Evolution-  ing  that  Ihe  passage  was  Inserted  in  tbeKcnin 

ism  into  tbe  views  of  persons  not  commonly  Maimillan  article  to  satisfy  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 

credited  with  paramount  scientific  authority,  cer,  who,  as  I  teamed  in  a  conversation  with 

for  the  purpose  of  taking  It  out  again  ethically  him,   had   misconstrued |-  strangelvias  it  ap- 


>nstraed,-  strangely  i  as  i 
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the  nile  of  human  life  may  ultimately  be  lible,  inflexible,  and  all-powerful  Justice 

placed  on  grounds  wholly  independent  — in  a  sure  reward  for  well-doing  and  a 

of  religion  is  a  possibility  which,  once  sure  retiibution  for  evil-doing — has  been 

more,  is  not  here  disputed,  though  it  is  without  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the 

reasonable  to  wait  for  the  demonstration  mass  of  mankind,  or  that  its  departure  is 

of  experience.     But  the  interval  may  be  likely  to  be  attended  by  no  consequences 

one  of  serious  disturbance.     To  use  an  of  importance  ?    There  are  two  miners, 

undignified  comparison,  the  crustacean  say,  by  themselves,  and  far  from  human 

may  be  sure  to  get  another  shell,  but  he  eye,  in  the  wilds  of  the  Far  West ;  one 

will  be  soft  in  the  meantime.     It  seems  has  found  a  rich  nugget,  the  other  has 

impossible  to  question  the  fact  that  the  toiled  and  found  nothing.    What  hinders 

morality  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  at  all  the  man  who  has  found  nothing,  if  he  is 

events,  has  hitherto  been  greatly  bound  the  stronger  or  the  better  armed,  from 

up  with  their  religious  belief.      Ecclesi-  slaying  his  mate  as  he  would  a  buffalo, 

astical  dogma  may  have  had  no  effect  on  and  taking  the  gold  ?    Surely,  in  part 

them  ;    perhaps  it  has  had  worse  than  at  least,  the  feeling,  drawn  from  the 

none,  inasmuch  as  it  has  put  forms  in  Christian  society  in  which  his  youih  was 

place  of  moral  realities— an  evil  equally  passed,  that  what  is  not  seen  by  man  is 

great  whether  the  forms  are  articles  in  seen  by  God,  and  that,  though  the  vic- 

irrational    creeds   or  outward    ohserv-  tim  himself  may  be  weak  and  defence- 

ances.     But  can  it  be  maintained  that  less,  irresistible  power  is  on  his  side.     I 

the  belief  in  an  AlUseeing  eye — in  infal-  say  in  part  only  ;  I  say  at  present  only  ; 

and,  once  more,  I  do  not  prejudge  the 

pearcd  to  me,  a  passage  Id  the  firsL     I  assured  question  as  to  the  possible  appearance 

feic^dVrJlrl'^c.VSSofaaS  Of  -    independent   and   self-sustaining 

gratitude /or  [he  noble  conduct  o(  Mr.  Huitley  morality  m  the   future.      We  dwell   too 

and  others  ol  that  school  [n  the  Jamaica  busi-  exclusively  On  the  restraining  principle. 

□CM,  and  that  if  there  was  any  possibjliiy  of  Who  can  doubt  that  religion  has,  as  a 

misapprehension  on  the  subject.  1  would  take  matter  of  fact,  largely  impelled  to  vir- 

:^=4^TlZnrfi:.?{SryTi':ii"a'!'a  toe;  that  it  has  fUed  Characters  at 

loss  to  lee.  '  I  could  not  say  that  science  was  Once  of  great  force  and  of  great   benen- 

ihe  main  suppon  of  the  movement  In  the  eouo-  cence  ;  that  it  has  sustained  philanlhro- 

try  :  the  maio  support  of  this,  as  of  the  Anil-  py    and    social    progress  ?       Who  can 

^«  7ou:d!Tsre\i3'"  rr^'r^ut^s?lcl.1  ^oubt  'hat  many  good  and  noble  works 

researches  a  little  further,  was  the  Christianity  have  been,  and  are  SUll  being  performed, 

of  the  Free  Churches.     What  a  political  clergy  from  love  of  God  and  from  a  love  of 

mlitbi  do  from  political  motives,  could  in  no  man  which  is  inspired  by  belief  in  our 

w»7  aHeci  religion.     That  in  Ae  case  even  of  common   relations  to   God  ?     Who   can 

the  men  of  science,  a  philanthropy,  the  off-  ,,,,,.  ,                     .       ,            ™   ««i 

■pring  of  the  Christianity  in  which  we  have  all  ^oubt  that  heroes  and  reformers  have 

been  nurtured,  was  likely  to  be  the  impelling  been  led  to  face  penl,  to  risk  their  lives 

inHucnce  rather  than  Anthropology,   was  an  in  the  service  of  their   kind,  by  the  con- 

opiDJon  for  which  I  had  my  reasons,  and  which  yiction  that  Ihev  were  doing  the  divine 

S.'i'.S'S^f^r^fiTJi.glo'.'JL'."™';  -J".  "<',■'-«  -i-ii' •!•'!:  T"'  I"-!  •< 

shrink  from  affecting  to  believe  that  I  am  as-  they  would  be  m   the   divine   keeping  ? 

"sailing  science  when  I  deprecate  the  invasion  Would  it  be  SO  easy  even  to  man  a  life- 

of  AtghanUun  in  quest  of  "  a  scientific  froo-  boat  if  all  the  ideas  and  all  the  hopes 

jsw,i.!!»^'™o"is^'ro"r:?:Si;  "t-" «°"!  'i  ">=  ""■?=  f «-!■  ™« 

taken  from  an  arUcIc  in  MaimillaH,  the  other  '^''«i»  O"'  Of   the  SCaman  S  heart  ?     Go 

from  an  article  in  the  AllantU  Mmlkfy,  and  to  the  beat:h  ;  tell  the  men  that  if  they 

which,  if  they  relate  to  the  same  controversy,  sink  there  will  be  an  end  for  ever  of 

do  not  relate  to  the  same  peiT^ns.    The  tone  them  and  of  their  connections  with  those 

t.T^SyZ  *=afr«f  «tmTgi:Sn"  ^''T  ^***1'T  '  ""^  ''>''  '"^^  "^^^^  ''" 

too  ready  an  acceptance  ol  its  suiemcnts.    But  not  be  rather  less  ready  to  take  an  oai  ? 

saything  published  In  so  eminent  a  journal  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  suffered 

goes  forth  with  some  authority,  and  the  idea,  death  for  their  religion.     Is  it  conceiv- 

S-/™ 'SL™;:.™  ifSC  »"!?;!:  ""'^'"'l'",  "i=','°'  »hi=l.  they  died 

enccand  men  of  sdence,  gave  me.  I  confess,  can  have  had  no  influence  on  their  hves? 

•ome  pain.  Is    it   conceivable   that    the    influef  — 
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can  have  been  confined  to  the  martyrs  ?  of  humanity  to  that  of  God,  must  be 

Is  not  Christendom  almost  coextensive  really  worshipping  a  deity,  not  an  ab- 

with  moral  civilization  ?    And  does  not  stract  term,  which  would  be  as  deaf  to 

the  whole  face  of  Christendom — do  not  prayers  or  praise  as  a  stock  oc  a  stone, 

its  literature,   its  art,  its  architecture,  An   abstract  term,  in  truth,  would  be 

shpw  that  religion  has  been  its  soul  ?  rather  less  susceptible  of  adoration  than 

So,  at  least,  thought  that  eminent  Agnos-  that  which,  like  a  stock  or  a  stone,  has 

tic   who  pronounced  the  eighteen  cen-  at  all  events  a  real  existence.     But  even 

turics    of   Christianity  a  retrogression  the    man   of  intellect  who   rejects  all 

,from    the  happy  and  scientific  age  of  churches  and  all  worship  has  still  senti- 

Tiberius,  and  by  that  strange  burst  of  ments,  hopes,  and  a  conscience  formed 

antitheistic  frenzy  showed  that  we  may  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  The 

have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  a  fanat-  same  thing  is  indicated  by  the  repudia- 

icism  of  hostility  to  religion  as  well  as  tion  of  the  name  Atheist,  and  the  adop- 

against  a  fanaticism  of  religion.  tion  of  the  strange  term  agnostic.  Blank 

Theopinionof  thosewhoareconfident  absence  of  belief  or  inclination  either 
that  no  moral  disturbance  is  coming,  way  is  probably  an  impossible  frame  of 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  and  uni-  mind  ;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  a 
versal  improvement  in  morality,  might  man  calls  himself  an  agnostic,  he  most 
have  more  weight  with  us  if  we  were  likely  means  that  he  retains  his  belief  in 
sure  that  their  eyes  were  turned  in  the  the  existence  of  a  God,  though  without 
light  direction.  But  their  observation  being  able  to  present  the  proof  distinct- 
is  apt  to  be  limited,  or  too  much  directed  ly  to  himself.  The  very  term  law,  which 
to  the  circle  of  scientific  men  around  physical  science  continues  to  use,  though 
them.  Scientific  men  are  pretty  sure  to  we  can  physically  be  cognizant  of  noth- 
be  above  the  average  in  point  of  moral-  ing  beyond  general  facts,  has  a.  theistic 
ity  ;  they  have  dedicated  themselves  to  significance,  and  carries  with  it  a  cer- 
a  high  calling,  they  are  elevated  by  its  tain  sense  of  religious  elevation  and 
pursuits,  they  are  free  from  the  mote  comfort.  Small  probably,  as  yet,  is  the 
violent  passions,  and  removed  from  the  number  of  those  who  have  fairly  looked 
coarser  temptations.  For  the  signs  of  in  the  face  blind  force  and  annihilation, 
change  we  must  look  rather  to  the  scenes  But  to  the  present  question.  A 
on  which  men  struggle  for  wealth  or  heroic  physician — we  remember  to  have 
power,  and  the  social  regions  in  which  come  across  the  case  in  some  Italian 
the  common  vices  prevail.  We  must  history — finding  that  a  new  and  myste- 
look  to  the  multitudes,  who  being  now  rious  plague  is  ravaging  his  city,  devotes 
told  that  they  have  no  hope  beyond  this  himself  to  the  preservation  of  his  fellow- 
world,  are  apparently  making  up  their  citizens,  shuts  himself  up  with  a  sub- 
minds  to  have  as  large  a  share  of  the  ject,  takes  his  observations,  consigns 
goods  and  pleasures  of  this  world  as  them  to  writing,  and  feeling  the  poison 
their  force  will  give  them.  Commun-  in  his  own  veins,  goes  calmly  to  the  hol- 
ism, Intransigentism,  and  Nihilism,  are  pital  to  die.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man, 
not  well  represented  in  scientific  reun-  between  whom  and  a  great  fortune  there 
ions.  They  who  sat  round  the  dinner  stands  a  single  life,  takes  that  life  in  such 
table  of  Helvetius  and  congratulated  a  way  as  to  escape  suspicion,  gets  pos- 
each  other  on  the  coming  of  an  age  of  session  of  the  fortune,  and  instead  of  a 
reason  and  happiness,  were  the  destined  life  of  drudgery  to  which  he  would 
victims,  not  the  workers,  of  the  guillo-  otherwise  have  been  doomed,  passes  his 
tine.  days  in  the  healthy  development  of  all 

Moreover,  as  has  been   said  before,  his  faculties,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 

the  intellectual  world,  at  all  events,  is  pleasure,  intellectual  and  social,  as  well 

still  in   the  twilight  of  religion.     That  as  physical,  amid  the  troops  of  friends 

expression  is  indeed  too  weak  in  the  case  and  grateful  dependants  with  which  his 

of  the  Fositivists,  who,  not  only  call  hospitality  and   munificence   surrounds 

themselves   a  church,  but  make   good  him,  and  after  an  existence  prolonged 

their  claim  to  the  title  by  sermons  which  by  comfort,  ease,  and   immunity  from 

would  do  the  highest  honor  to  any  pul-  care,    dies    universally    honored    and 

pit,  and,  though  they  prefer  the  name  lamented.     Why  is  the  first  man  happy, 
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and  the  second  miserable  ?    Theism,  on  the  least  wrong  which  under  the  condi- 

its    own    hypothesis,    has    an    answer  tions  is  possible.     We  need  not  shrink 

ready.     What  is  the  answer  of  agnostic  from  the  hypothesis,   or  even  commit 

science  ?     We  must  prefix  an  epithet,  ourselves  to  the  rejection  of  it.     Possi- 

because  without  it  a  distinction  drawn  bly  the  conclusion  ultimately  reached 

between  science  and   theism   begs  the  may  be  that  man   is  nothing  but   the 

question.     A  rational  theist  maintains  highest  mammal,  and  in  that  case  the 

that  theism  is  science.  hypothesis  will  be  true.     The  present 

We  are  likely  to  find  the  answer,  if  question  is,  whether  it  affords  a  new 

aoywhere,  in  the  "  Data  of  Ethics,"  by  basis  for  morality. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — a  book  belonging        Applying  the  tests,  then,  to  the  cases 

toasericswhichhaseamed  foritsauthor,  mentioned,  we  find  that  the  action  of 

from  Darwin  himself,  the  title  of  "  our  the  Italian  physician  is   at  least  partly 

great   phiiosot>her, "  and    which    every  wrong;  it  gives  him  pain,  and  instead 

one,  whether  he  accepts  its  general  con-  of  prolon^ng  or  intensifying,  terminates 

elusions  or  not,  will    allow  to  exhibit  his  own  life  ;  it  is  ethically  inferior  to 

powers  of  acute    criticism,  and  to  be  that  of  a   Kaffir  woman   suckling  her 

written  in  a  most  lucid  and  attractive  child.     On  the  other  hand,  the  action 

style.  of  the  murderer  is  at  least  partly  right ; 

Mr.  Spencer  commences,  as  might  to  himself  it  is  unquestionably  produc- 
have  been  expected,  not  with  humanity,  tive  of  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  by 
but  with  the  moUusks,  and  treats  men  releasing  him  from  toil  which  might 
simply  as  the  last  (he  says  the  highest,  have  been  injurious  to  his  health,  it  very 
but  we  have  a  caveat  to  enter  against  likely  prolongs  Jiis  life,  and  certainly 
that  phrase)  of  the  evolutionary  series,  intensifies  his  enjoyment.  The  benefit 
His  tests  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  extends  to  his  family,  and  to  9U  those 
actions  of  the  most  evolved  of  animals,  who  will  profit  by  his  judicious  and  tiber- 
as  in  the  case  of  the  least  evolved,  are  al  use  of  the  wealth  which  comes  into 
pleasure  and  pain — pleasure  denoting  his  hands.  If  the  murdered  man  was  a 
that  the  action  is  favorable,  pain  that  it  fool,  a  niggard,  or  a  selfish  voluptuary, 
is  unfavorable,  to  the  vitality  of  the  who  would  have  made  no  use  of  bis 
organism.  His  "supreme  end"  is  riches  or  have  used  them  ill,  it  really 
"  increased  duration,"  together,  if  we  may  be  said  that  all  the  visible  and  cal- 
understand  his  phraseology  rightly,  with  culable  consequences  of  the  action  are 
increased  intensity,  "of  life.'  An  good.  One  human  life,  indeed,  is  sao 
authoritative  conscience,  duty,  virtue,  rificed,  but  from  Mr.  Spencer's  point  of 
obligation,  principle,  and  tectitude  of  view  nothing  can  be  said  about  the  in- 
motive,  no  more  enter  into  his  defini-  defeasible  sacredness  of  human  life, 
tions,  or  form  parts  of  his  system,  than  Sacredness  in  general,  and  the  sacred- 
does  the  religious  sanction.  Of  that  ness  of  human  life  in  particular,  are  re- 
wbich  constitutes  moral  beauty,  he  has  ligious  conceptions,  and  as  such  have 
no  word.  Actions  of  a  kind  purely  no  place  in  his  philosophy.  Man  maj 
pleasant  are  absolutely  right.  The  high-  be  "  the  highest  of  mammals,"  but  is 
est  instance  of  right  conduct  is  a  mother  there  any  assignable  reason  why  yoa 
suckling  hei  child,  because  "  there  is  at  should  not  put  him,  as  well  as  any  other 
once  to  the  mother  gratification,  and  to  inconvenient  mammal,  out  of  your  way  ? 
the  child  satisfaction  of  appetite,  a  sat-  When  a  stag  gores  his  fellow-stag  to 
isfaction  which  accompanies  furtherance  death,  that  he  may  have  exclusive  pos- 
of  life,  growth,  and  increasing  enjoy-  session  of  the  does,  we  do  not  think  that 
ment. "  That  the  action  is  a  mere  per-  he  does  anything  wrong,  but,  on  the 
formajice  of  a  function  of  nature,  in-  contrary,  regard  his  action  as  a  striking 
volviog  the  exertion  of  no  high  quality,  instance  of  the  law  of  natural  selection 
docs  not  lower  its  place  in  the  scale,  carried  into  effect  through  the  struggle 
Conduct,  even  the  noblest  aud  most  for  existence,  Mr.  Spencer  may  say, 
heroic,  which  has  any  concomitant  of  and  does  say,  that  a  few  ssons  hence,  by 
pain  or  any  painful  consequence,  is,  to  the  progress  of  evolution,  or,  to  use  his 
that  extent,  wrong,  and  the  highest  claim  own  formula,  by  "  our  advance  toward* 
to  be  made  for  such  conduct  is  that  it  is  heterogeneity,"  matters  will  be'so,adcL, 
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justed,  and  men  will  have  become  bo  eooeerolng  matien  of  which  he  Is  ignorant  I 

sensible  of  altruistic  pleasure,  that  it  will  Lying  is  often  .  letuge  to  the  weat.  a  stepping- 

be  not  less  disagreeable  to  you  to  kill  ZV:^.^"^::' Sy''^^^^V^TXXi:^^ 

your  neighbor  than  to  be  killed  yourself,  what  tbey  do  not  know.     No  one  doubts  that 

But  the  murderer,  if  this  is  pressed  upon  It  Is  Hghi  for  the  maternal  partridge  to  feign 

him,  will   say.  "A   few   icons    hence    I  lameness,  a  broken  wing  or  leg.  fo  older  to 

Shall  be  out  of  the  way  ;  I  wQl  do  that  ;^"",''  ^Ifir^^f j^f '«"-^  «';fw  f^.h^w 

,  .  ,           -    ,    -              '              .      ,  snei  to  suppose  be  can  more  easily  catch  her 

which,  as  It  bnngs  me  present  pleasure,  than  het  offspring.    From  whence,  then.  In 

with  increased  duration  and  intensity  of  nature,  do  we  derive  the  fact  that  a  human  be- 

life,  is,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  right."  log  may  not  properly  tell  an  untruth  with  the 

It  is    not    very    apparent    what    answer  •>"nen«J'ive  ?    Our  early  histories,  sciences, 

couldben^adZ    We  are  in  quest,  be  it  ^.^^'heod'' bf ft"  ^jo-f  ^Vh'nl^: 

observed,  at   present,   not   of   a   moral  thought.     Priesthoods  have  ruled  the  world  bj 

horoscope  of  humanity,  but  of  motives  deceiving  our  tender  sonls.  and  yet  they  com- 

which,  by  makinE  the  men  of  our  day—  ""™*  °^  n"""  enduring  rewence.    where. 

-~i  .kL  u_.k.^  Cn«.^.»    w,.t  »(,«  «.j;  then,  do  we  discover  that  any  law  of  uni*ersai 

not  the  Herbert  Spencers,  but  the  ordi-  „,j„'„  p^,^,,  ^^^^  ^^  fai^hood.  any  more 

nary  men — do  good   and  abstam   from  than  oxygen  to  nitrogen,  or  alkalies  to  salts? 

evil,  shall  save  the  world  from  a  moral  So  habituated  have  we  become  to  assume  that 

interregnum  truth-telling  is  a  virtue,  that  nothing  is  more 

Pleasure  i»  relaive  to  the  organism.  J'JS.'^.'^.'^r.h'ItlfT.V'vi^^T.^ii 

_,,          .                 ,    .,  .                >  _          -J     I  nor  IS  It  easy  of  proof  that  it  is  a  virtue  In  an 

There  IB  no  such  thing  as  a  type  or  ideal  unrestricted  seosi.    What  would  be  thought  of 

Ot  perfection.     This  also   Mr.  Spencer  the  military  strategist  who  made  no  feints,  of 

lays  down  with  the   same  distinctness  (be  advertisement  that  contained  no  lie,  of  the 

With  which  he  lays  it  down  that  pleasure  business  inan  whose  polite  suavity  covered  no 

and  pain  are  the  sole  and  universal  tests  "^f^i^^^y,  „  ^11  moral  rules  are  in  the  fi.« 

of   nght  and   wrong   in   conduct.       i  he  instance  impressed  by  the  strong,  the  domi- 

master  will  perhaps  he  somewhat  startled  nant,  the  matured,  and  tbe  successful  upon  the 

by  seeing  his  twofold  doctrine  developed  ""'=■  ">«  crouching,  the  infantile,  and  the  ler- 

underthe  fearless  hands  of  one  of  his  li'S'J' "I""!^  wnlt^^.il^h  ^^h"^^^ 

,.     .   ,          1-,      IT       n            -r-.       1          .1  and  a  minute  historical  research  snouid  concur 

disciples.    Dr.  Van  Buren  Denslow,  the  ,„  proving  that  all  moral  rules  are  doctrines 

author  of  "  Modern   Thinkers,"  is  one  established  by  the  strong  for  the  government 

of  the  Americans  who,  sometimes  with  o(  the  weak.    It  is  invariably  the  strong  who 

more  of  mother  wit  than  of  erudition,  "^"1"= '''«  '"'', '"  '<"  tbe  truth,  and  always 

I-         ■             1          J  ■  topromotesomeinterestoithestroiiK.   .... 

are  grappling  vigorously,  and  in  a  prac-  R  Thou  shall  not  steal,  is  a  moral  precept  in- 

tical  spirit,  wilh  the  great  problems  of  vented  by  the  strong,  the  matured,  the  success- 

the  age.     His  work  is  introduced  with  a  ful,  and  by  them  impressed  upon  the  weak,  the 

preface    by    Mr.    Robert   Ingersoll,    the  infantile,  and  the  failures  in  life's  struggle,  as 

i^^t.r„n^i  ra^,~k_F  nt  ,™r,«..;^;,.m   nK  tVot  ""  critoInaU  ate.     For  nowhere  in  the  word 

foremost  teacher  of  agnosticism  on  that  j,„  ^^  ^,^  ^^^  ^^  blasoned  on  the  .bop 

continent.     The  Doctor  is  a  profound  dooraof  a  successful  business  man, 'closed  be- 

admirerof  Mr.  Spencer,   whom  he  de-  cause  the  proprietor  prefers  crime  to  industry.' 

picts  in  grandiose  laniniage.  as  assisting  Universal  society  might  be  pictured,  for  the 

in  the  majesty  of  science  at  the  birth  of  f"««t.™two  of  thU  feature  of  the  moral  code  m 

,  J         'n    /   .                .      ,             ,      ..  consistmg  of  two  sets  of  swine,  one  of  which 

worlds.     But    he    wants    to   push    the  i,  m  the  clover,  and  the  other  is  out.    The 

agnostic  principle  to  its  logical  conclu-  swine  that  are  in  the  clover,  grunt.  '  Thou  shaft 

sion,   which,  according  to  him,  is,  that  not  steal,  put  up  the  bars,'     The  swine  that  are 

there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  law,  °"t  °' f><  =io'"  f""'.  *  P'"\  1°"  «^k<  the 

:....« ....^..^i..  ^t  ti,-  ™^ii   «<  tk»  cFn^..^  clover  ?  let  down  the  tars.        Thou  sha  t  not 

irrespectively  of  the  will  of  the  strong-  „„^  .  ,,  ,  ^^.„  impressed  by  property  hold- 

est  :  ers  upon  non  -property  holders.     It  is  not  only 

"  It  Is  generally  t>elieved  to  be  moral  to  tell  conceivable,  but  it  Is  absolute  verily,  that  a 

tbe  truth,  and   immoral   to  lie.     And   yet  it  sufficient  deprivation  of  property,  and  torce. 

would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  nature  prefers  and   delicacy  of    tempiau'on,    would    compel 

the  true  to  the  false.     Everywhere  she  makes  every  one  who  utters  il  to  steal,  if  he  could  get 

die  false  impression  first,  and  only  after  years,  an  opportunity.     In  a  philosophic  sense,  there- 

or  thousands  of  years,  do  we  became  able  to  fore,  it  Is  not  a  universal,  but  a  class,  law ;  Its 

detect  her  in  her  lies Nature  en-  prevalence  and    obedience   indicate   that    tbe 

dows  almost  every  animal  with  tbe  faculty  of  property  holders  rule  society,  which  is  itself  an 

deceit  in  order  to  a-d  it  in  escaping  from  the  index  of  advance  toward  civilization.     No  one 

brute    force    of    it*    superiors.      Why.   then,  would  say  that  if  a  lion  lay  gorged  with  his 

should  not  man  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  excessive  feast  amid  the  scattered  carcass  of  a 

lying  when  it  is  to  his  interest  to  appear  wise  deer,  and  a  jaguar  or  a  hyeiw  stealtliiW  bore 
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awar  a  luatich  thereof,  die  >ct  ol  the  h;en«  of  thought,  and  as  a.  reply  to  the  histori- 

I^f^'""""T.      E  *^^'°*  ^V'""-     X  c«l  scepticism  which  refuses  to  bcHeve 

does  Ibe  case  of  two  bushmen,  between  whom  ,l   .  ^l     .       v-  i  .\.      c-      i.-  .  11 

the  ume  incideni  occure.  differ  from  that  of  »Jiat  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists  really 

the  two  quadrupeds  i    Each  li  doing  that  which  was  what  It  is  represented  to  have  been 

leads  in  the  highest  degree  to  his  own  pre»i^  by  SocratCS  and   Plato.      It   WOuld  alsO 

vation.  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  party  ^^^  (o  be  a  pretty  conclusive  answer  to 

X'^^^d^a^iil^'it  Tmong'rnT«va^  those  who  deride  the  apprehension  of  a 

tribes  theft  is  taught  as  a  virtue,  and  detec-  moral  interregnum,  and    feel  confident 

tion  is  puaished  as  a  crime.     ....     Hav-  that  society  is  going  to  sail,  without  in- 

ing  control  o(  the  forces  of  society,  the  strong  terruption  or  disturbance  of  its  rule  of 

^A"'TJ^'^'1:,^^r''^'r;^^l  ™^™';nH  conduct,  out  of  the  zone  of  theistic  into 

preacn.  or  assume  other  people  s  money  and  .,,,-.- 

Uud  out  of  their  possession  into  their  own.  by  that  of  scientific  morality.     It  appears 

methods  which  are  not  known  as  stealing,  since  that  between  one  State  and   the   other 

instead  of  vioUting  the  law  they  inspire  and  there  may  be   an  interval   in   which   the 

cwiM  the  law.    But  If  the  "nd«  d„g  in  the  so-  question  Will  be  not  between  the  moral 

cial  fight  runs  away  with  a  bone  in  violation  of  ^   j   .l      -  1     u   .   l   ..  ..l     .. 

•uperior  force,  the  top  dog  runs  after  him  bel-  '^^  t^e  immoral,   but  between  the  top 

lowing.  'Thou  Shalt  not  stciU.'  and  all  the  and  the  under  dog. 
other  top  dogs  unite  in  bellowing.  *  This  is  Di-        The  Marquis  of  Steyne  IB  an  organ- 

vioelawand  not  dog  law  ;■  the  verdict  of  the  jgm    and    like  all  Other  organisms,  so 

■  I^^^'S-b^Vrorc'^  a'^e'CSd.  '.e"trt«  S^^  ^o^fi  "  .*>«  """eeds  in  maintaining  him- 

quesiioo.     But  philosophy  will  see  in  this  con-  ■«"  against  competing  organisms,  is  able 

test  of  antagonistic  forces,  a  mere  play  of  op-  tO  make  gOOd  his  title  tO  existence  un- 

pocing  elements.  In  which  larceny  is  aa  inci-  der  the  law  of  natural  selection.     He 

itent  of  social  weakness  and  unfiuiess  to  sut-  l      l;_  nlpaB,,,.,  .   fU-v  arp  nnt  lho<!P  of 

Tjve.   just  as  debility  and  leprosy  are  ;  and  "^"'^  pleasures  ,tt^ey  are  not  tftose  ot 

would  as  soon  assume  a  Divine  command,  »  St.  Paul,  or  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Wil- 

'  Thou  Shalt  not  break  out  in  boils  and  sores '  berforce,  but  they  are  his.     They  make 

to  the  wealiling  or  leper,  as  one  of '  Thou  shall  him  happy,  according  to  the  only  mcas* 

not  ate^  ■  to  the  failing  slruggler  for  subsist-  y^e  of  happiness  which  he  can  conceive; 
ence.     So  far  as  the  irresistible  promptinas  01  j  ■!  •      ■ 

nature  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  Divine  law.  ""^  '^  ^e  IS  cautlOUS,  aS  a  sagaciOUS  VO- 

there  are  really  two  laws.    The  law  to  him  luptuary  will  be,  they  need  not  diminish 

who  will  be  injured  by  stealing,  is. '  Thou  ihalt  his  vitality,  they  may  even  increase  it 

not  steal,'  meaning  thereby  '  Thou  thalt  not  both  in  duration  and  intensity,  thounh 

s;;s",rt';rs,;;r.&,  i^^tir.  "i=r  ™y  pi-y  h™  wuh  .h.  ..u™ 

simply.  'Thou  sbatt.  in  stealing,  avoid  being  of  a  number  of  victims  and  dependants, 

detected.'  He  may  successively  seduce  a  score  of 

"So  the  laws  forbidding  unchastiiy  were  women   without  bad    consequences    to 

framed  by  those  who.  in  the  earlier  periods  of  himself.      Why  is  he  doing  wrong  ?     In 

civitiaiion.  could  afford  to  own  women,  for  the  ...  j      l   ^   j  *  *  .     -1 

protection  of  their  property  rights  in  them,  ^^C  name  of  what  do  you  peremptorily 

against  the  poor  who  could  nou    ....  summon  him  to  return   to  the  path  of 

We  do  not  mean,  by  this  course  of  reasoning,  virtue  ?     In  the  name  of  altruistic  plcas- 

to  imply  thai  the  strong  in   society  can,    or  ure  ?     Hc  happens  to  be   one   of   those 

Sr"p.^ibrnorif'^^itle"±ii'"rt't!:  -8-i-^  -l^ich  are  not  capable  of  it 

aoy  improvement.    We  only  assert  that  moral  I"  tnc  name  of  a  State  of  society  which 

precept*  are  largely  the  selfish  maxims  expres-  is  to  come   into  existence  long  after  he 

sive  of  the  will  of  the  ruling  forces  in  Society,  has  mouldered    to    dust    in    the    family 

those  who  have  health,  wealth  knowledge,  and  mausoleum  of  the  Gaunts  ?    HU  reply 
power,  and  are  designed  wholly  for  their  own         ■„   *        ■  .   \.i_       ,  \.i.  ,      •  r^    -  L 

mxilection  and  the  maintenance  of  their  power.  «""  furnish   the   Anthropologist   With  a 

They  represent  the  view  of  the  winning  side,  fine  illustration   of   the  faculty  of  facial 

la  the  struggle  for  subsistence,  while  the  true  expression.     Suppose  you  could  induce 

interior  law  of  nature  would  represent  a  vary-  him  to  try  a  course  of  virtue,  or  of  altni- 

l^f  ,^r^rw:rthr:o«T  «  majl.rtt%%;  !-..  '^  '^e  term  is  more  scientific,  what 

and  that  known  as  the  immoral  or  minority  m  his  case  would  be  the  praclit:al  result  ? 

law,  which  commands  a  violation  of  the  other.  Would  it  not  be  a  painful  conflict  be- 
tween passion  and  conscience,  or  per- 

This  is  strong  doctrine,  and  the  passage  haps,  ia  the  terms  of  the  evolutionary 

seemed  worth  extracting  at  length.     It  philosophy,   between   presented    sensa'- 

is  curious,   both  as  a  specimen  of  the  tions  on  the  one  hand,  and  represented 

practical  tendencies  of  a  certain  school  or    re-represented    sensations  ,od    the 
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other  ?    Is  it  not  probable  that  he  would  But  on   any  other  hypothesis  it  seems 

end  his  days  before  that  conflict  had  difficult  to  press  the  claims  of  Altruism 

been   brought   to  a  close  ?     Its  fruits,  on  an   Egoistic    organism.     Vou  must 

however  imperfect,  would,  of  course,  be  alter  the  organism,  or  wait   till   it   is 

both  happy  and  precious  in  the  estima-  eliminated   by  evolution.     If  a  man  is 

tion  of  Theism;  but  in  the  estimation  selfish,  his  pleasures  will  be  selfish  ;  and 

oi    the   philosophy  embodied     in    the  there,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  according  to 

"  Data  of  Ethics,"  what  could  they  be  the  philosophy  of  the  "  Data  of  Ethics," 

but  pleasure,  unquestionable  pleasure,  is  an  end  of  the  question, 

lost,  and  pain,  pain  of  a  very  distressing  Hear    once    more    Dr.    Van    Buren 

kind,  incurred  ?    And  so  with  other  or-  Denslow  : 

ganisms  which,  as  Dr.  Van  Bureu  Dens-  ..  ^^^  „„pti]o.ophical  .i™ent  ia  H*rben 

low  would  say,  are  pursmng  their  pecu-  Spencer's  scheme  is  iis  doBwaiical  assumpdon 

liar  and  congenial,  though  conventional-  that  then;  is  a  moral  Ian,  phitoBophically  de- 

ly  reprobated  walks  of  life.      The  assas-  ducible  by  argumeac  (rom  the  facts  of  nature  ; 

sin,  the  robber,   and  the  sharper  have  ?"^  ^l"  moral  law  is  unique  and  single  not 

•wJ:.  ..•.•..»  ;-   -«.   «,    _      _  11  dual,  though  all  the  forces  of  nature  whose 

their  status  m  nature,  as   well    as   any  study  is  to  Tead  up  to  the  knowledge  of  this  law 

Other  members  of  the  predatory  tribes,  are  dual  and  not  single  ;  that  while  at  some 

It  is  possible  that  by  the  gradual  triumph  points  it  may  not  yet  be  clearly  definable,  yet 

^f      ;»J....«_.     «.—     .^Zi;*.. _:...»        ..—  J     *U.  all  the  factUl  inrlirot^   hnrh    ill  pxict^nrp  nnH  it« 


of    industry  over  militarism,   and   the  '".'''* '^  J"^'"".*^.*  , 

T""  TT'ii'i  "™>«'i'>°i;'«'f«  fflT=f'.tiir5;";L! 'For ,=,«,„  u- 

changes  which  Mr.  fapencer  confidently  ready  pointed  out  a  code  of  perfect  personal 

predicts  may  be  brought  about.     The  conduct  can  never  be  made  definite.     Many 

wolf  may  become  as  the  lamb,  and  may  {°"o»  of  life,  dive^ng  from  one  another  in 

even    in    the    general   competition   for  eo"«i<l«"ibl»  degrees  mavt*  so  carried  on  it. 

,.      ■    ■       I         °       .       >     >    '^       -           ■  socletv    US    entirely    to  fulfil   the    conditions 

.Itruisuc  pleasures  tenderly  coniure  the  ol  hjmomo™  =o4p™tion.    And  I[  ..riS 

Iamb   to  eat  him.     At    present  he  is  a  types  of  men,  adapted  to  various  types  of  ac- 

wolf — a  wolf  with  two  legs  it  may  be,  and  livities,  may  thus  lead  lives  that  are  severally 

with   the  other   physiological   attributes  complete  after  their  kinds,  no  specific  state- 

of  the  highest  of  the  n,a.n„d,-ye.  a.  ^^''i'iXSP.'^Si'S."  S^'t'^S 

much    at   liberty   as   the   lowest   of   the  the  particular  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  for 

mammals  to  gratify  his  appetites  so  long  perfect  individual  well-being  must  vary,  along 

as  he  does  not  eat  any  one  who  will  dis-  "i**"  variations  in  the  material  conditions  of 

Birrra  with  him  **'*'    society,    certain    general    requirements 

agree  wun  nim.  have  to  be  fulfiUed  by  the  individuals  of  alt  *o- 

The  author  of  the      Data  of  Ethics       Pieties Perfection  of  individual 

discusses,  in  three  lively  and  interesting  lile  hence  implies  certain  modes  of  action 
chapters.  Altruism  and  its  relations  to  which  are  approximately  alike  In  all  cases,  and 
Eeoism.  But  Dr.  Van  Buren  Denslow  "''''=''  '""/"fore  become  part  of  the  subject- 
flouts  all  this  as  "theologicay  and  e^^Z' ^'t'^cted^^'n't!.^  S'S'^clc'^rt:! 
wonders  that  his  sage  should  have  ness,  can  scarcely  be  said.  But  ethical  require- 
allowed  himself  to  be  so  much  affected  meats  can  here  be  to  such  extent  affiliated 
by  the  atmosphere  of  modem  Christi-  "P""  physical  necessities  as  to  give  them  a 

aiity.     The  doctor  hits  the  nail  hard  as  r"^L<,!''"j:i''^"^r™hr;„  U'^  -/„  I^- 

',          -   ,,                                         .  It  will  ever  be  practicable  to  lay  down  precise 

usual,  and  there  seems  reason  to  sus-  rules  lor  privaie  conduct  in  conformity  with 

pect  that  he  hits  it  on  the  head.    "  Thou  snch  requirements,  may  be  doubted.     But  the 

sh alt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  function  of  absolute  ethics  in  relation  to  private 

commonly  cited  as  the  precept  of    the  conduct  will  have  been  discharged,  when  it  has 

1-.          1       -n   .  .1      1-  n                    1  produced  the  warrant  for  its  requirements  as 

Gospel.     But  the  full  commandment  is,  ^^^njiy  „pre„ed  [<■...,  that  ^he  individuaJ 

Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  should  so  promote  bis  own  pleasure  as  not  to 

all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy-  mar  the  pleasure  of  others]  ;  when  it  has  shown 

self."      Supposing  the  Theistic  hypoth-  the  imperativeness  of  obedience  to  tbcm  :  and 

_;^  >~  v..  i™-    »_j   *!.«  ,u.««.._i.r-   -.<■  whenithasthustaughttheneedfor  de!il>erately 

ttistobe  true,  and  the  communion  of  considering  whethe?thecooductfu!fiis  them  J 

the    Chnstian   Church  to   represent  a  well  as  may  be.' 

reality,  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  oneself  "  While    spencer    gives    away     reluctantly 

is  rational ;  if  the  two  are  members  of  "early  his  whole  posiUon  here  (for  of  what 

each  other,  each  in   loving  the  other  ;:"'l*  "  "°  "^'9^  system  which  can  shed  no 

1           L-        If         J    .u          ■                    J     r  'iB''t  on  the  path  of  private  duty?),  yet  the 

loves  himself,  and  there  is  no  need  of  ,^^  portion  he  retains  is  retained  unjusdy. 

any  elaborate  comparison  or  arbitration,  and  mn*t  be  ■nmodcrcd.    An  ethical  system 
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which  boils  down  Into  BDeshorutfoQ  to  all  men  aniplM  will  suffice Here  is  *  mer- 

to  promote  tbeir  own  intereau,  has  nu  ethicsl  chant  who  loses  by  the  failure  of  a  man  indebt- 
qualiiy  left  in  it ;  for.  as  we  have  seen.  Cbe  ed  to  bim.  Unless  he  gets  help  he  himself  will 
mere  doing  of  that  which  is  clearly  essential  to  fall ;  and  if  he  (alls  he  will  bring  disaster  not 
self 'preservation  pertains  to  business  and  not  only  on  his  family  but  on  all  who  have  given 
to  morals  ;  since,  to  have  a  moral  quality,  an  bim  credit.  Even  if  by  borrowing  be  Is  ena- 
acl  must  raise  the  question,  Is  it  riithc  ?  which  bled  to  meet  immediate  engagemenu,  he  is  not 
mere  attention  to  business  does  not  raise,  any  s«(e  ;  for  the  lime  is  one  of  panic,  and  others 
more  tbao  the  flight  of  birds,  the  falling  of  wa-  of  his  debtors  by  going  to  Ibe  wall  may  put 
tcr,  or  the  explosion  of  gases."-  him  in  further  difficulties.  Shall  be  ask  a  friend 
-.,  .  .L  ■  .  ,1.  ■.  .■  for  a  loan  ?  On  the  one  hand,  is  it  not  wrong 
The  nearest  thing  to  an  authoritative  t^bwiih  to  bring  on  himself,  his  family,  and 
and  universal  rule  which  we  get  in  the  those  who  have  business  relaiioas  with  him, 
"  Data  of  Ethics,"  is  the  assertion  that  tbe  evils  of  his  failure?  On  the  other  hand,  is 
*•  the  life  of  the  social  organism  must,  it  not  wrong  to  hypothecate  the  property  of  his 
,  _  ,  .  .1.  1-  r  -.  friend,  and  lead  bim  too,  with  his  beloneinss 
".*  rule,  rank  above  the  lives  of  its  „d  dependants,  into  similar  risks  ?  The  loan 
units.  Supposing  even  that  society  is  would  probably  tide  him  over  his  difficulty  ;  in 
ID  any  but  a  figurative  sense  an  organism  which  case  nauld  it  not  be  unjust  to  bis  credit- 
with  a  life  of  its  own  distinct  from  those  °«  tl'd  >>=  "'"^^in  from  asking  it  ?  Conirari- 
of  fe  meters,  , hi.  canon  a.  i,  stand,  „rhWt.X'S;?1."T,cr^';.'l;i,r;! 
in  Mr.  Spencers  pages,  appears  to  be  Uon  in  trying  to  obtain  it  practically  fraudu- 
almost  as  much  a  dogina  and  as  little  lent?  Though  in  extreme  cues  it  may  be  easy 
suppoited  by  demonstration,  as  anything  to  say  which  course  is  the  least  wrong,  how  is 
in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Prove  to  a  '»  P°f^^^  '"  '"  J"""  mjd'um  cases  where 
.,  .1.  .  .  -  i_-  _  even  by  the  keenest  man  of  business  the  con* 
wan.  If  you  can,  that  to  enjoy  his  own  dngmdes  cannot  be  calculated?  .... 
pleasure  he  must  avoid  interfering  with  Take,  again,  the  difficulties  that  not  unfre- 
the  pleasure  of  Olhers,  obtain  the  CO-  ouently  arise  from  antagonism  between  family 
operation  of  his  fellows,  and  pay  a  cer-  ?"»'«»  »"^  social  duties.  Here  is  a  tenant 
£.  .ribuu  ,0  the  inte™...  Of  »ciety.  tr!ro';,S,Sr  Si°Z'K°°f;,''S^| 
But  to  tell  hira  that  where  there  is  a  »  Liberal,  he  votes  for  a  Conservative,  not 
question  between  the  life  or  the  pleasure  only  does  he  by  Us  act  say  that  he  thinks  what 
of  the  social  organism  and  his  life  or  ^^  does  not  think,  but  he  may  perhaps  assist 
pleasure,  the  claim  of  the  social  organ-  '*"'  J=  "«"'^''  "  ^  l=8«lMion  ;  his  vote 
r  '  ,  c  -  ,  .  11  I.'  X  ..  may  by  chance  turn  the  election,  and  on  a 
isra  must  rank  first,  is  to  tell  him  what,  p„iianientaiy  division  a  single  member  may 
we  venture  to  think,  you  will  not  be  able  decide  the  (ate  of  ameasure.  Even  neglecting, 
to  prove  with  any  arguments  supplied  by  as  too  improbable,  such  serious  consequences, 
the  ■■  Data  of  Ethics,"  the  reasonings  *««  .''  '*>«  maoifMt  truth  that  if  all  who  hold 
-<■  _l.:..k  UL-  (U..  n.~I.n<l...v,.  «r  «...„...  ''"  views  with  himself  are  similarly  deterred 
Of  which,  hke  the  promptings  of  nature  f„„  dettoral  expression  o(  them,  ihere  must 
apart  from  Theism,  point  rather  the  result  «  different  balance  of  power  and  a  differ- 
other  way.  The  chapter  on  the  Socio-  ent  national  policy  :  making  it  clear  thai  onljr 
logical  View  of  Ethics  is  not,  at  least  I  ''y  adherence  of   all  to   their  political  princi- 

have  not  found  it,  the  clearest  in  a  book  f'^J""  '*'*  ^^^'^^'^'Jlt'.l^^'^  ^^T»: 

,,  t    t  t      r  -      ■-  tained.     Hut,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  now  can 

generally   remarkable   for  perspicuity;  he  absolve  himself  from  the  responsibility  for 

but  if  I  do  not  mistake,  it  forecasts  a  di-  the  evils  which  those  depending  on  him  may 

minution  of  the  claims  of  society  on  the  *»Sex  if  he  (irifils  what  appears  to  be  a  peremp- 

allegiance  of  the  individual  man,  in  pro-  ""7  public  duty  ?    Is  not  his  duty  to  bis  chil- 

porfion  as  militarism  gives  way  to  in-  f.'^V'^cSrthrS^lid  d<^'not  S: 

dustry,    and    the    need    of    protection  welfare  of  the  State  depend  on  the  welfare  of 

against    the    violence    of    other    social  the   (amily?     May   he,   then,   take    a    course 

organisms  becomes  less.  which,  if  the  threats  uttered  are  canJed  out, 

I„  one  ■^m.rlable  passage  Mr.  Spen-  S,rrA,'Cp:'S;^"A™p;r4."p4';r,id°; 

cer  seems  practically  to  avow  the  mabil-  to  feed  his  children  ?    The  contingent  evils  are 

i^  of  his  principle  to   settle  what   have  infinitely  varied  in  their  ratios.     In  one  case 

hitherto  been  deemed  the  plainest  ques-  f**  imperativeness  of  the  public  duty  is  great 

tinrm  of  mnralilv  -  """'   *=  =^''  *"  ""?  ="'"'  °"  dependants 

Uons  01  morality  .  ^^^„  .  ,^  ^^a^„  ^^^  t^e  political  issue  is  of 

"  la  men's  wider  relations  frequently  occur  trivial  moment  and  the  possible  injury  which 
drcamsiances  under  which  a  decision  one  or  the  family  may  suffer  is  great ;  and  between 
iXber  way  is  imperative,  and  yet  under  which  these  extremes  there  are  all  gradations.  Fur- 
not  even  the  most  sensitive  conscience,  helped  ther,  the  degrees  of  probability  of  each  result, 
tiy  the  clearest  judgment,  can  decide  which  of  public  and  private,  range  from  the  nearly  cei^ 
Ibe  akeRuOive*  is  relatively  righL     Two  ex*  tain  to   the   almost    impossible.    ^Admitting, 
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then,  that  it  ts  wrong  to  act  In  >  w«r  likely  to  to  the  earlier  and  later  producU  of  evo- 
iojurt  the  St«e;  and  «dniitiinga»t  it  i?  wrong  \ai\on  ;  they  carry  with  them  the  sug- 
^lv"^'t:,";U"g''Jnrfr;L?1^'^;L''nil«:  ge-io„  of  a  tnoral  difference  which 
ca«e«  no  one  can  decide  by  which  of  d»e  alter-  might  form  a  fouadatiOQ  for  ethics, 
native  coane*  the  least  wrong  U  likely  to  be  But,  if  the  evolutionist  were  asked  why 
done."  the  later  and  more  complex  was  higher 
In  the  first  <^se  nothing,  according  to  than  the  earlier  and  simpler  organism, 
common  conceptions,  could  appear  more  we  apprehend  his  only  answer  would  be, 
certain  than  this,  that  a  man  has  no  that  it  was  higher  because  it  was  later 
right  to  borrow  money  under  any  cir-  and  more  complex.  If  the  pleasures  of 
cumstances,  or  for  any  purpose  what-  the  other  animals  are  less  intense  so  are 
ever,  unless  he  is  sure  that  he  can  pay,  their  pains,  and  from  a  Urge  class  of  the 
or,  at  least,  has  fully  apprised  the  lender  pains  which  beset  humanity  they  are 
of  the  risk.  In  the  second  case,  it  seems  altogether  free.  A  seagull  lives,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  in  the  exercise  of  a  said,  longer  than  a  man  ;  it  has  found  a 
public  trust  public  duty  ought  to  prevail  sphere  in  which  it  has  few  enemies  ;  it 
over  all  private  considerations,  and  that  knows  no  care  for  the  morrow,  no  moral 
though  a  man  may  be  justified  in  ab-  effort,  no  moral  conflict,  no  strivings 
staining  from  voting  if  the  State  fails  to  after  an  unattainable  ideal.  At  least  it 
afford  him  protection  against  the  tyran-  gives  no  sign  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
ny  of  his  landlord,  he  cannot  possibly  Why  is  it  to  be  dubbed  lower  ? 
be  justified  in  voting  wrong.  But  we  Besides  the  list  of  pleasures  denoting 
can  easily  see  how,  in  both  cases,  the  the  conduciveness  of  the  action  to  vital- 
philosophy  of  the  "  Data  of  Ethics"  ity,  there  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
breaks  down.  It  finds  itself  involvedin  "  Data  of  Ethics"  a  set  of  charactcris- 
a  hopelessly  bewildering  calculation  of  tics  derived  from  perfection  of  evolu- 
the  relative  amounts  of  pleasure  and  pain  tion.  Such  are  "  adjustment  of  an  ac- 
attending  either  line  of  conduct  in  its  tion  to  an  end,"  "  definiteness, "  "  ex- 
bearingson  thesensationof  theagentand  actness,"  "heterogeneity,"  "  complex- 
of  other  people.  Whether  any  other  ity,"  "multiformity,"  subordination  of 
Khilosophy  capable  of  distinct  statement  immediate  to  remote  objects  and  of  mo- 
olds  good  is,  of  course,  a  dififerent  tives  connected  with  presentative  to 
question,  as  we  bear  in  mind  through-  those  connected  with  representative  and 
out.  re-representative  sensations,  alt  regard- 
By  the  very  method  of  his  inquiry  the  ed  as  placing  the  highest  mammal  at  the 
author  of  the  "  Data  of  Ethics"  is  cut  top  of  the  ascending  scale;  while  the 
off  from  any  appeal  to  human  morality  mollusks,  with  whose  rudimentary  ethics 
as  essentially  distinct  from  that  of  other  Mr,  Spencer  sets  out,  are  at  the  lowest, 
animals.  He  is  committed  to  the  posi-  Such,  also,  arc  the  criteria  stated  in  the 
tion  that  the  conduct  and  ethics  of  roan  terms  of  Mr.  Spencer's  special  and, 
are  merely  an  evolution  of  those  of  the  to  common  minds,  mysterious  theory 
mollusks.  When  he  takes  a  woman  of  the  movement  of  evolution,  his 
suckling  her  child  as  his  highest  type  of  "rhythms,"  and  his  perfect  state  of 
a  right  action,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  "  moving  equilibrium."  Mr.  Spencer, 
he  might  not  as  well  have  taken  any  as  he  has  eloquently  avowed,  thinks  the 
other  mammal.  The  sentence  would  First  Napoleon  about  the  greatest  enemy 
run  just  as  well,  "  Consider  the  relation  of  his  kind  who  ever  lived.  Yet  in 
of  a  healthy  cow  to  a  healthy  calf.  Be-  which  of  the  attributes  of  perfect  evolu- 
tween  the  two  there  exists  a  mutual  de-  tion  did  Napoleon  fall  short  ?  Were  not 
pendence  which  Is  a  source  of  pleasure  his  actions  as  admirably  adjusted  as 
to  both.  In  yielding  its  natural  food  to  possible  to  their  evil  ends  ?  Was  he  not 
the  calf  the  cow  receives  gratification,  in  the  highest  degree  "  punctual," 
and  to  the  calf  there  comes  the  satisfac-  methodical,  and  exact  ?  Was  any  man 
tion  of  appetite — a  satisfaction  which  ac-  ever  more  multiform  in  his  activities  or 
companies  furtherance  of  life,  growth,  heterogeneous  in  the  parts  which  he  en- 
and  increasing  enjoyment."  There  is  a  acted  ?  Did  any  man  ever  keep  his  eye 
caveat,  as  was  said,  to  be  entered  more  steadily  hxed  on  remote  objects  or 
against  "  higher"  and  "  lower,"  applied  play  a  longer  gamef    No  ope  can  Ques* 
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tion  tlie  Tastness  of  his  brain-power,  and  which  automatism  is  supported,  it  may 
his  historian  boasts  that  his  head  was  be  noted  by  the  way,  are  simply  a  repro- 
the  largest  and  the  best-fonned  ever  duclion  of  those  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
submitted  to  the  investigation  of  science,  who  was  not  in  quest  of  truth,  but  of  a 
History  cannot  pretend  to  say  anything  philosophic  basis  for  his  Stygian  dogma, 
about  his  "  rhythm,"  but  during  a  con-  and  was  himself  half  conscious  that  he 
siderable  part  of  his  life,  at  all  events,  had  reduced  his  own  argument  to  an  ab- 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  moving  surdity  when  he  found  himself  logically 
equilibrium,  for  he  was  always  on  horse-  compelled  to  ascribe  to  the  All-Good 
back,  and  had  so  loose  a  seat  in  his  sad-  the  personal  authorship  of  crimes  ;  for, 
die  that  he  rode  merely  by  balance,  and  of  course,  it  could  signify  nathing  to  the 
when  the  horse  stumbled  was  apt  to  be  question  of  agency,  i?  no  new  spring  of 
canted  over  its  head,  though  the  powers  action  was  interposed,  how  long  the 
of  evil  always  preserved  his  neck.  He  chain  of  mere  instrumentalities  might 
is  a  Bgure  to  be  noted  by  Agnostics,  for  be.  He  was  right  in  asserting  moral 
though  he  lived  before  Positivism,  he  causation,  which  is  given  us  by  con- 
was  a  perfect  Positivist.  He  had,  as  he  sciousness,  and  without  which  the  moral 
tells  us  himself,  shut  all  religious  ideas  world  would  be  a  chaos.  His  fallacy 
out  of  his  mind  as  hindrances  to  action;  lay  in  the  assumption  that  moral  causa- 
he  had  learned  to  discard  metaphysics  tion  was  the  same  as  physical.  What 
and  philosophy  altogether  as  the  dreams  has  been  inappropriately  called  free  will 
of  ideologues  ;  he  insisted  on  positive  may  be  roughly  defined  as  the  difference 
education,  and  he  took  his  own  propen-  given  us  by  consciousness  between  moral 
sities  as  the  parts  of  his  nature  which  and  physical  causation.  Though  it  is 
were  to  determine' his  conduct  without  the  most  certain,  as  well  as  the  raost 
respect  for  any  moral  conventions,  momentous,  fact  of  our  being,  we  shall 
There  is  a  canousj'eu  d'esprit  (such,  no  probably  never  succeed  in  precisely 
doubt,  it  is)  which  connects,  across  the  formulating  it  by  any  phrase  that  we  can 
gulf  of  centuries,  Bonaparte  with  that  devise,  even  supposing  it  to  be  fixed, 
other  great  Positivist  before  Positivism,  and  not  to  be  increasing,  with  our  ascent 
Machiavelli.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  from  a  more 
"  Prince,"  supposed  to  have  been  found  material  to  a  more  spiritual  life, 
in  the  emperor's  carriage  at  Waterloo,  I'hough  not  a  declared  Automatist, 
with  a  running  commentary  by  his  hand,  however,  Mr.  Spencer  is,  by  virtue  of 
showing  the  correspondence  of  his  own  his  general  philosophy,  a  Necessarian, 
policy  with  Machiavellism  ;  and  the  like-  He  holds  that  evolution,  which  is  the 
ness  is  very  striking.  order  of  the  universe,  "  consists  in  a 

Are  not  "  punctuality,"  and  whatever  change  from  an  indefinite  coherent  ho- 
lt denotes,  as  much  shown  in  keeping  a  mogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  hetero- 
guilty  assignation  or  a  rendezvous  of  geneity,  through  continuous  differentia- 
crime  as  in  appearing  at  the  hour  fixed  tions  and  integrations."  The  universe 
for  a  charity  meeting?  Was  "the  ad-  may  well  have  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
justment  of  an  action  to  its  end  "  ever  when,  through  the  cerebration  of  an 
more  exact,  were  the  qualities  which  ad-  eminent  thinker,  it  had  been  delivered  - 
just  actions  to  their  ends  ever  more  sig-  of  this  account  of  itself.  Yet  it  must  be 
nall^  displayed,  than  when  Ravaillac,  a  curious  universe  if  this  is  its  secret, 
having  marked  his  opportunity  and  As  the  Yankee  said  of  the  enormously 
chosen  his  position  well,  drove  the  knife,  rich  church  with  a  very  scanty  congre- 
which  he  had  chosen  with  care  and  gation,  it  must  be  doing  the  smallest 
thoroughly  sharpened,  at  a  single  stroke  business  on  the  largest  capital  of  any 
into  the  heart  of  a  king  whose  life  was  concern  in  this  State.  Man,  the  insect, 
the  hope  of  the  world  ?  aims  at  producing  things  which  we  feel 

Mr.  Spencer,  in   his   present   work,  to  be  noble,  and  which,  according  to  the 

wisely  forbears  touching  the  question  of  measure  of  his  span,  will  endure  ;  but 

moral  necessity.     So  far  as  the  "  Data  the  power  of  the  universe  does  nothing 

of  Ethics"  is  concerned,  therefore,  he  but  turn    the    homogeneous   into    the 

avoids  the  reef  marked  by  the  wreck  uf  heterogeneous,  and  back  again  through 

the  automaton  man.    The  reasonings  by  the  same  treadmill  round  of  differentia- 
Digitized  d/CoOi^  I C 
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lions  and  integrations,  every  round  end-  1»*  '  Invoked  the  blessiD^  of  Almighty  God  * 
ing  in  the  same  fatal  "  equilibration."  ?"  *«''  •^nntel.,  Immediately  provide  means 
and  total  wreck  of  all  the  results  of  f« """■""'i-'K poi-""! b-ntlwy" 
the  process.  The  higher  the  fruits,  the  This  is  enough  to  show  that  whatever 
more  senseless  the  destruction.  WTiat  the  writer's  inoral  system  may  be,  his 
set  the  homogeneous  moving  in  the  first  own  moral  sentiment  is  strong.  But, 
instance,  and  made  it  become  the  heter-  surely,  it  is  a  splendid  inconsistency, 
ogeneous  ?  This  would  be  the  question  The  bishop  and  the  FiFeshire  militiaman 
which  we  should  have  to  aslt  if  the  law  were  in  certain  stages  of  evolution,  or, 
were  tendered  as  a  physical  explanation  in  other  words,  of  progress  from  the 
of  the  origin  of  the  world.  Why,  we  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous, 
might  also  ask,  is  the  coherent  to  be  through  the  necessary  differentiations 
called  the  heterogeneous,  and  the  inco-  and  integrations.  The  episcopal  organ- 
hercnt  the  homogeneous?  Might  not  ism  in  its  state  of  comparative  homo- 
the  terras  as  well  be  reversed  ?*  But  it  geneity  could  no  more  help  being  fond 
is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  theory  is  of  converting  Afghans,  by  killing  them 
mechanical  necessarian  ism,  and  that  as  and  burning  their  cottages,  than  a  tiger 
such  it  is  Scarcely  reconcilable,  in  a.  sci-  can  help  wanting  to  eat  the  bishop,  or 
entific  point  of  view,  with  the  high  the  Bnddhist  sage  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
strain  of  ordinary  morality  and  the  pas-  "  Light  of  Asia"  can  help  wanting,  in 
sionate  denunciations  of  wrong  which  the  immensity  of  his  benevolence,  to  be 
we  find  in  such  passages  of  Mr.  eaten  by  the  tiger.  Bishop  and  militia- 
Spencer's  work  as  this  :  man  alike  will  surely  give  their  censor 
..^^  ,  ,  ^  ,  .  .  ,  the  crushing  answer,  that  they  could  not 
wmn"*i'4™»l"!5r^nS,°'..S;S  PO»ibl)'ben,o,.diff.,.n,»,rfo,..»» 

ipreading  disbelief  in  eternal  damnalion  :  nor  "*   perfection    Of   TOOVing    equillbnum 

10  tbose  who  follow  the  apostle  of  brute  force  than    they   are,    without    breaking    the 

la  thioking  thai  because  the  rule  of  the  ilrong  Spenccrian  law 

hand  WM  once  good  it  is  good  (or  ail  ame:         Another    striing    point,     which    any 
nor  to  those  whose  reverence  for  one  who  lold  .         ...        *  ,  "^         ',.     .  .  tf 

them  to  put  up  the  sword.  Is  shown  by  using  org»nism  mdisposed   to  altruism  mtght 

tbe  sword  to  spread  his  doctrine  among  the  make,  IS  the  warrant    apparently  given 

heathens.    Tbe  conception  set  forth  would  be  tO  purely  Selfish  action  by  the  struggle 

received  with  coutempi  by  thai  Fifesbire  re^-  f^r  existence.       "In  laree  measure," 

ment  of  miliua,  ol  whom  eieht  hundred,  at  the  _„„„  vr_    o^™.-.    •'  ik.  J!i:..»i_~   »    _< 

lime  of  the  F^nco-GermaS  War,  asked  to  be  says  Mr.  Spencer       the  adjustments  of 

employed  on  foreign  service,  and  left  the  Gov-  acts  to   end*  whlch   we   have   been  COn- 

emment  to  say  on  which  side  they  should  fiRht.  sidering  are  components  of  that '  strug- 

Froro  tbe  ten  thooaand  priests  of  the  religion  g]e  for  existence,"  carried  on  both  be- 

li^\7^h-'^-'*^?!,f"w    '^'ii'V^'™r««  t*«n  members  of    the    same  species 
moved  by  the  religion  oi  hate,  will  come  no  ,    ,    .  ,  ,         ,.£ 

sign  of  assent ;  nor  from  their  bishops,  who.  *na    between   members     of   a    different 

far  from  nrging  the  extreme  precept  of  the  species  ;  and,  very  generally,  a  succesa- 

MMteriher  pretend  to  foUow,  to  turn  the  other  ful   adjustment   made  by  one  creature 

cheek  when  one  is  smitten,  vow  for  acdngoo  involves    an    unsuccessful     adjustment 

thepnncipic— strike,  est  ye  be  struck.     Nor  _  j    u  .u        „  .  -..■'       , .. 

will  any  approval  b^  felt  ty  legislators,  who,  made  by  another  creature,  either  of  the 

after  praying  id  be  forgiven  their  trespasses  as  same  kmd  or  of  a  dlttercDt  kind.      That 

they  forgive  the  trespasses  of  others,  forthwith  the  carnivores  may  live,  herbivores  must 

decide  to  attack  Uiose  who  have  not  trespassed  dig  ;  and  that  its  young  may  be  reared, 

Hainst  them,  and  who,  alter  a  Queen  s  Speech  j^e  young  of  weaker 'creatures  muit  be 
orphaned."     Why,  a  Borgia  or  a  Bona< 

*  We  have  always  snspected  that  with  regard  parte  will  ask,  is  the  law  to  be  confined 

(o  the  sociological  poriion  of  Mr.  Spencer's  to  the  case  of  carnivores  and  herbivores? 

theon-  of  Evolution,  and  perhaps  even  with  Dq  ^qi  I  equally  fulfil  it  by  making  a 

reeard  to  the  whole  theory,  a  very  consjoera-  _     „     -  ..      i.     .  .  »  ,  .      " 

ble  part  had  been  played  by  our  old  friend  the  P"?  <>'  t^e.  herbivores  of  humanity,  or 

Division  of  Labor.    Adam  Smith  knew  the  by  destroying  in  any  way  I  can  other 

bounds  of  his  discovery,  if  discovery  it  could  carnivores  who  happen  to  stand  in  my 

be  called.    Though  the  emplovinents  of  men  way?     If  my  acts  are  weU  adjusted  tO 

»1i;^font-l^i,y"'cn'X^lSfm^^^^^^^  thf-  "dj;-  "  "achiavelli^ys  they  are^ 

community  are  greater  than  the  diversifying  *hy  are  they  not  good  ?   The  result  will 

indneoces.  be  that  survival  of  the  fitteat  wbkb  sci- 

,l,zedD.C700glC 
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ence  proclaims  to  be  the  decree  of  concerns  itself  with  death  and  the  Hfe 
nature.  Is  it  not  difficult  to  find  an  beyond  death,  bad  come  into  the  world, 
answer  which  will  not  involve  what  Dr.  But  does  any  one  seriously  believe  that 
Van  Buren  Denslow  derides  as  Theistic  man  can  now  be  put  back  into,  that  in- 
Altruism }  fantine  state  in  which  he  once  passed 
The  motive  power  to  which,  at  bot-  bis  days  like  the  other  animals,  without 
torn,  Mr.  Spencer's  ethic  mainly  appeals  spiritual  aspiration,  and  like  them,  lay 
in  urging  to  moral  effort  or  self-restraint  down  at  last  to  sleep  without  hope  or 
is  the  hope  of  a  future  social  state,  fear  ?  What  a  clearance  of  art,  archi- 
which  in  his,  as  in  other  Agnostic  phil-  lecture,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  history 
osophies,  fills  the  void  left  by  the  dis-  does  a  return  to  contented  and  dream- 
carded  hope  of  a  future  life.  Here,  less  secularism  imply  .'  Yet  the  other 
again,  he  is  confronted  by  the  logical'  part  of  the  undertaking  is  even  more 
consequences  of  his  mechanical  neces-  arduous.  That  men  should  be  made  to 
sity  :  what  must  come  will ;  we  need  not  feel  themselves  members  one  of  another, 
make  any  effort  or  forego  any  gratifica-  granting  the  theistic  hypothesis,  is  not 
tion  to  bring  it  about ;  the  '  co-opera-  absolutely  impossible  ;  it  may  even  be 
tion"  which  he  speaks  of  is  needless  or,  said  that,  tremendous  as  the  obstacles 
rather,  illusory  ;  nor  is  it  in  our  power  were,  in  a  space  of  time  very  short  corn- 
to  forestall  the  process  of  evolution,  pared  with  the  total  duration  of  the 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  prospect  race,  an  appreciable,  if  not  a  great,  prog- 
of  a  social  goal  indefinitely  distant,  and  ress  has  been  made.  At  least  it  will 
to  be  atuined  not  by  the  individual  man  hardly  be  denied  that  in  philanthropy 
but  by  humanity,  influences  only  highly  the  world  at  the  present  day  is  more  ad- 
educated  imaginations  and  refined  na-  vonced  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
tures,  if  it  greatly  influences  even  these,  rius.  Of  that,  Mr.  Spencer's  own 
What  does  Bill  Sykes,  what  does  a  sentiments  are  proof  enough.  In  no 
directorof  the  Glasgow  Bank,  what  does  ancient  writer  is  there  to  be  found  a 
William  Tweed,  what  does  Fisk,  or  St.  protest  like  his  against  the  oppression  of 
Amaud,  or  St.  Arnaud's  employer,  care  the  weaker  races.  But  to  get  this  sen- 
about  the  fortunes  of  humanity  a  million  sible  warm  motion  to  lose  itself  in  a 
of  years  after  he  as  an  individual  being  meregeneralization,  whetherthegeneral- 
has  ceased  to  exist  ?  What  impelling  ization  be  humanity,  animality — which 
force,  to  keep  that  side  of  the  matter  for  all  that  we  can  see  has  just  as  good 
in  view  also,  will  such  visions  have  with  a  claim  as  humanity — or  simply  evolu- 
tbe  multitudes  of  common  people,  uo-  tion,  and  to  be  content  with  the  pros- 
read  in  the  "  Philosophie  Positive,"  on  pective  welfare  of  this  generalization  in- 
whose  conscientious  performance  of  duty  stead  of  thinking  about  its  own,  does 
society  depends,  and  whose  goodness  is  seem  to  us  absolutely  impossible,  unless 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  philosophers  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  very  extraordinary 
of  the  ultra-evolutionary  school  put  out  temperament,  or  during  the  brief  con- 
of  sight,  in  the  scientific  sweep  of  their  tinuance  of  an  artificial  mood.  Besides, 
social  theories,  two  commonplace  facts  all  end  sooner  or  later  in  a  physical 
• — individuality  and  death.  Death  some  catastrophe  ;  in  the  catastrophe,  accord- 
of  the  phliosophers  of  the  last  century  ing  to  Mr.  Spencer,  of  equilibration; 
thought  might  be  abolished ;  those  of  the  and  how  can  it  be  expected  that  people 
present  appear  to  think  that,  if  we  will  will  be  animated  to  moral  effort  by  the 
all  be  quiet  and  refrain  from  ill-omened  idea  that  they  are  "  co-operating  with 
words,  it  may  be  hushed  up.  They  evolution  in  producing  the  highest  form 
constantly  quote  Spinoza's  saying,  that  of  life,"  when  evolution  itsdf  flings  all 
true  wisdom  concerns  itself  not  with  the  results  of  so  much  differentiation 
death  but  with  life,  Spinoza  had  in-  and  integration  back  into  homogeneity 
berited  the  creed  of  religious  secularism  with  the  recklessness  of  a  child  over- 
which  in  his  active  intellect  took  the  turning  its  castle  of  sand  ? 
form  of  Pantheism,  without,  however,  There  surely  goes  a  good  deal  of 
losing  its  essential  character  as  a  belief  quasi-religious  faith  to  the  making  of 
generated  at  a  stage  before  the  wisdom  this  evolutionary  millennium.  We  have 
or  the  folly,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  in  effect  to  assume  that  all  the  -agencies 
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of  proKTcas  now  at  work  will  continne  in  cities  the  military  dement  is  trifling, 
full  force,  notwithstanding  the  departure  even  taking  ia  the  rolunteers  ;  yet  of 
of  the  beliefs  with  which  some  of  them  vice  and  unhappiaess  there  is  surely 
have  been  hitherto  bound  up,  and  that  enough.  Biograpben  at  some  future 
no  new  evils  will  emerge.  Unhappily,  time,  seeking  in  Mr.  Spencer's  worka 
the  last  part  of  the  assumption  is  con-  materials  for  a  life  of  the  great  philoso- 
tradicted  by  the  evidence  alike  of  the  pher,  will  find  that  he  evidently  had  ex- 
sanitary,  social,  and  political  spheres,  perieoce  in  his  own  person  of  some  of 
That  physical  nature  will  become  kinder  the  special  evils  of  industrialism,  such 
to  us  there  seems  po  reason  to  believe,  as  plumbers  who  make  business  for 
The  author  of  the  "Data  of  Ethics"  builders,  and  crockery-breaking  servant 
does  not  promise  that  she  will :  he  says  girls,  to  whom  he  was  compelled  to  ap- 
that  flood,  fire,  and  storm  will  always  ply  that  article  of  his  ethical  code  which 
furnish  occasions  for  the  display  of  forbids  you,  when  your  crockery  is  con- 
heroism — heroism  which  there  will  no  cerned,  to  allow  your  line  of  conduct  to 
longer  be '  any  very  tangible  motive  for  be  decided  by  altruism  alone.  These 
displaying.  On  the  progress  of  science  are  but  trifling  instances  of  an  industrial 
we  may  count ;  and  this  is  so  important  depravity  over  which  jeremiads  innu- 
as  to  make  us  feel  that  humanity  alto-  merable  have  been  chanted,  and  which  in 
gether  has  at  last  struck  into  the  right  its  consequences  even  to  life  is  hardly 
path.  Yet  if  we  shut  our  ears  for  a  less  destructive  than  war.  The  final 
moment  to  the  pseans  which  are  being  transition  will  also  be  a  most  critical 
sung  over  telegraphs  and  telephones,  we  affair.  A  society  wholly  destitute  of 
become  conscious  that  while  science  has  military  force  and  without  martyr  spirit, 
been  making  miraculous  strides,  the  which  can  hardly  exist  apart  from  rclip 
masses  have  not  yet  made  strides  equal-  ion,  wilt  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  surviv- 
ly  miraculous,  either  in  character  or  in  ing  six-shooter  of  the  past, 
happiness.  In  a  recent  number  of  this  review 
Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  expect  un-  there  was  an  article  by  Mr.  Spencer  on 
bounded  improvement  from  the  final  "  The  Industrial  Type  of  Society,"*  to 
ascendency  which  he  confidently  aoti-  which  was  appended  a  note  drawing  a 
cipates  of  industry  over  war.  He  is  no  comparison  between  the  morality  of  re- 
doubt aware  that  the  distinction  between  ligious  communities  and  that  of  savages 
the  military  and  the  industrial  types  of  who  have  no  religion.  The  Christian 
society  is  familiar,  though  his  use  of  it  era  was  represented  as  a  hideous  succes- 
as  a  universal  key  to  history  is  new.  sion  of  public  and  private  atrocities,  in- 
There  never  can  have  been  a  purely  numerable  and  unmeasurable,  of  bloody 
military  state  of  society  ;  somebody  must  aggressive  wars,  ceaseless  family  vendet- 
have  produced,  or  there  would  have  tas,  bandit  barons  and  fighting  bishops, 
been  nothing  for  the  warriors  to  pillage;  massacres — political  and  religious — toi^ 
nor  is  the  difference  between  the  an-  turings  and  burnings,  assassinations, 
cient  community,  in  which  there  was  a  thefts,  lying,  and  all-pervading  crimes, 
warrior  caste  of  masters  with  an  Indus-  Nor  was  this  description  confined  to  the 
trial  people  of  slaves,  and  the  modem  past.  We  were  called  upon  to  read  the 
community,  in  which  there  is  an  Indus-  police  reports,  the  criminal  assite  pro- 
trial  people  of  citizens  wijh  a  standing  ceedings,  the  accounts  of  fraudulent 
army  of  professional  soldiers,  though  bankruptcies,  political  burglaries,  and 
most  momentous,  quite  so  radical  as  crirointd  aggressions  at  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Spencer  assumes.  The  most  per-  With  this  picture  we  were  invited  to 
feet  type  of  a  purely  industrial  commu-  contrast  the  honesty,  the  truthfulness, 
nity,  perhaps,  is  China  ;  not  a  very  en-  the  amiability,  the  mild  humanity  of  the 
couraging  example,  as  the  Chinese,  be-  Bodo,  the  Dhimdls,  the  Lepchas,  the 
sides  their  servility,  their  unprogressive-  Santils,  the  Veddahs,  the  Arafuras,  and 
ness,  and  their  total  lack  of  polirical  the  Hodas  who  have  no  notion  of  God 
life,  are  untruthful,  vicious  in  some  or  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
other  respects,  mean,  and,  as  their  pun-  Decisive  judgment  was  given  in  favor  of 

ishments  show,  abominably  cruel.     In    

London  and  our  other  great  commercial  *  CemUmftfmy  Xivirm,  Octobert  iS&k 
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the  uTages  bj  the  philosopher,  whom  wise  if  the  Theistic  hypothesis  is  true, 

we  caitDOt  suppose  to  have  been  iiidulg-  if  the  secret  of  the  universe  ia  not  nte- 

ing  in  mere  rhetoric.     But    it  will  be  chanical  but  moral,  if  the  pflramount 

allowed  that  the  Christian  nations  are  in  object  is  the  formation  of  character,  and 

general  respects,  and  notably  in  every  if  the  results  of  effort  are  to  endure,  in 

thing  pertaining  to  science,  the    most  any  form  whatever,  beyond  the  physical 

civilized.       If   in  the  most   important  catastrophe  of  the  planet.     Trying  to 

matter  of  -all  they  have  retrograded  to  be  good  is  within  the  power  of  a  galley 

this  extent,  what  becomes  of  the  hope  slave ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  by  be- 

of  civilization  7  ing  ever  so  little  better  than  himself  the 

Yet Mr.Spencer himself seestheprom-  most  abject  of  mankind  may  cast  into 

ised   land    of  evolutionary  adjustment  the  moral  treasury  a  mite  mote  precious 

and  felicity  from  a  very  advanced  Pis-  in  the  estimalioo  of  the  Author  of  our 

gab.     His  man  is  a  man  in  a  suburban  moral  being  than  the  eSorttess  virtue  of 

villa  with  a  good  business  in  the  city,  a  bom  seraph.     In  touching  upon  such 

who  has  only  to  be  content  with  a  suSi-  points  we  feel  that  the.  criticism  which 

cient  income,  avoiding  the  moral  gulf  of  repels  a  physical  account  of  morality  is 

overwork,   and    that    of  "  snatching  a  not   merely  destructive  but    conserves 

hasty  sandwich,"  instead   of  taking  a  something  on  which  it  is  possible  that  a 

regular  luncheon  every  day.     Alas  !  to  rational  theology  may  hereafter  be  partly 

say  nothing  of  the  myriads  who  in  the  based. 

past  have  lived  and  died  in  slavery  and  In  short,  while  we  hnd,  as  was  said 
misery  of  alt  kinds,  how  many  centuries  before,  in  the  "  Data  of  Ethics"  much 
must  elapse  before  the  question  between  that  is  acute,  much  that  is  eloquent, 
a  hasty  sandwich  and  a  regular  luncheon  much  that  is  interesting,  we  do  not  6nd 
becomes  a  practical  one  for  any  apprc-  in  it  a  new  basis  of  morality.  We  do 
ciable  portion  of  mankind  !  To  do  too  not  find  a  practical  answer  to  the  ques- 
rouch  office  work  is  bad  for  health,  and  tion  which  was  put  at  the  begininng. 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Spencer  most  truly  We  do  not  find  anything  that,  on  the 
says,  bad  in  every  way  ;  but  how  many  mass  of  mankind,  is  likely  to  act  as  a 
are  there  who  must  either  do  too  much  strong  inducement  or  as  a  strong  deter- 
work  or  starve  !  It  is  not  healthful  to  rent.  We  do  not  find  anything  that  can 
be  on  the  wintry  Atlantic  clinging  to  the  be  relied  on  to  save  society  from  the 
frozen  shrouds,  to  pant  all  day  beside  danger  of  a  moral  interregnum.  An  ex- 
the  fiery  furnace,  to  be  delving  in  the  aggerated  interpretation  is  not  to  be  put 
dark  mine,  to  be  sitting  as  a  cab-driver  upon  that  phrase.  Society  wilt  hold  to- 
exposed  to  all  weathers,  to  be  toiling  as  gether,  and  the  milkman  will  go  his 
a  farm-laborer  with  overtasked  sinews  round.  For  that,  daily  needs,  habit, 
from  dawn  to  dusk.  Of  the  lalior  which  human  nature,  the  examples  of  China 
is  the  lot  of  most  men,  and  in  which  and  Japan,  both  of  which  are  Agnostic, 
their  lives  are  almost  entirely  spent,  very  sufhciently  answer.  Society  has  held  to- 
little  is,  like  that  of  the  artist,  relieved  gether  during  former  intervals  between 
by  any  sense  of  enjoyment ;  the  bulk  of  the  fall  of  one  morality  and  the  rise  of 
it  is  drudgery  and  nothing  else.  Scho-  another  ;  but  it  has  been  in  rather  a 
penhauer  exaggerates,  of  course.  Were  sorry  way.  Things  have  righted,  but 
it  not  so,  the  end,  in  spite  of  his  super-  l>efore  they  have  righted  there  have  been 
subtle  objection  to  the  exertion  of  will  times  to  which  nobody  wishes  to  re- 
in self-destruction,  would  be  universal  turn.  The  continuity  of  history  is  in- 
suicide.  There  is  happiness  in  life  ;  disputable  ;  yet  it  is  not  such  as  to  pre- 
above  all,  the  happiness  of  affection,  elude  very  terrible  convulsions ;  and 
though  it  is  in  this  that  we  most  keenly  surely  the  doings  of  Nihilism,  which  in 
feel  the  sling  of  death.  Yet  if  this  life  its  speculative  aspect  is  clearly  a  product 
were  all,  and  if  enjoyment  were  the  ob-  of  the  present  disturt>ance  of  religious 
ject  of  being,  it  would  be  difficult  to  and,  at  ttie  same  time,  of  ethical  l>eliefs, 
deny  that  the  Pessimist  had  a  formidable  are  warning  enough  of  the  existence  of 
case,  or  that  the  world,  on  the  whole  subterranean  6res.  Once  more,  it  is  not 
and  for  the  majority  of  mankind,  was  a  from  the  personal  tendencies  of  the  dis- 
failure.     It  is,  at  least  it  may  be,  other-  tinguished  party  which  surrounds  an  iit- 
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tellectual  tea-table  that  we  can  gather  evil-doing    His    aversion.       There    ii 

with  certainty  those  of  the  masses  in-  nothing  apparently  more  absurd  in  this 

flamed  by  fierce  passions  and  goaded  by  than  in  believing  the  same   thin^  with 

animal  wants,  or  even  those  of  genius  regard  say  to  a  friend,  or  even  with  re- 

itself,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  in  pursuit  gard  to  the  community  of  which  we  form 

of  selfish  aims.     That  alt  will  be  well  in  a  part,  and  the  good-will  of  which  is  a 

the  end,  Theists,  at  any  rate,  must  im-  motive  and  a  support  of  our  rectitude, 

plicitly  believe  ;  yet  the  day  of  salvation  Nor  is  there  any  sort  of  necessity,  so  far 

may  be  distant.  as  this  belief  is  concerned,  for  entang- 

"It  is  strange,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  ting  ourselves  in  a  metaphysical  labyrinth 
"  that  a  notion  so  abstract  as  that  of  hy  going  behind  the  divine  nature  and 
perfection,  or  a  certain  ideal  complete-  speculating  on  the  possibility  of  its  hav- 
ness  of  nature,  should  ever  have  been  ing  been  other  than  it  is  ?  Being  is  an 
thought  one  from  which  a  system  of  inscrutable  and  overwhelming  mystery ; 
guidance  could  be  evolved."  Call  the  there  is  no  more  to  be  said, 
notion  abstract,  and  the  remarlc  may  be  That  religion  had  its  origin  in  prim- 
true.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  personal  seval  worship  of  the  ghosts  of  ancestors 
type,  or  supposed  type,  of  perfection,  or  chiefs,  and  that,  these  ancestors  or 
has  furnished  Christendom  with  guid-  chiefs  having  been  ferocious  cannibals, 
ance,  with  a  rule  of  life  at  all  events,  up  we  are  hence  enabled  to  account  for  the 
to  this  time.  Tbe  sudden  disappearance  belief  in  propitiation  by  self-torture  and 
of  that  type  must  fill  all,  except  the  most  the  other  diabolical  characteristics  of 
serenely  scientific  minds,  with  misgiv-  modern  creeds,  is  a  theory  which  Mr. 
ings  as  to  the  immediate  future,  it  being  Spencer  habitually  propounds  as  certain 
admitted  by  "our  great  philosopher"  and  almost  self-evident.  Scientific  the 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  put  in  its  theory  may  be,  and  on  questions  of  sci- 
place.  ence  the  utmost  deference  is  due  to  its 

There  are  one  or  two  points  which,  inventor's  authority  ;  that  it  is  historical 

though  not  strictly  pertinent  to  the  pres-  must  be  denied.     In  truth,  when  it  ap- 

ent  inquiry,  it  may  not  be  wholly  be-  peared  some  of  us  could  not  help  being 

side  the  mark  to  notice.     One  of  these  reminded  of  Voltaire's  prompt  explana- 

relates  to  the  Theistic  notion  of  moral-  tion  of  the  fossil  shells  found  on  moun- 

ity,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  tain  ranges,  and  adduced  by  ecclesiasti- 

author  of  the  "  Data"  misapprehends,  cal  writers  in  proof  of  the  deluge,  as 

so  far  as  rational  Theists  are  concerned,  cockles  dropped  by  pilgrims  from  their 

"  Religious  creeds,"  he  says,  "  estab-  hats.     Euhemerus  explained  the  Greek 

lished  and  dissenting,  all  embody  the  mythology  in  some  such  way,  but  his 

belief  that  right  and  wrong  are  right  and  explanation  has    not  been  applauded, 

wrong  simply  in  virtue  of  divine  enact-  Not  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  not  in  the 

ment. "     In  another  passage  he  repre-  Rig  Veda,  not  io  the  Zendavesta,  not  in 

sents  the  religious  world  as  holding  that  any  of  the  monuments  of  primitive  re- 

"  moral  truths  have  no  other  origin  than  ligion    which    philological  science  has 

the  will  of  God."     There  is  a  fallacy  in  been  placing  before  us,  not  in  any  im- 

the  term  "will."     A  law  is  not  made  portant  mythology,  whether  Greek  or  of 

by  the  will  of  the  legislator ;   it  is  en-  any  other  nation,  can  we  find  the  slight* 

forced  by  his  will,  but  it  is  made  by  his  est  confirmation  of  the  cannibal  cluef- 

nature,  moral  and  intellectual,  the  good-  tain  view.      Everything  seems  to  show 

ness  or  badness  of  which  determines  its  that  the  earliest    religious  impressions 

quality  and   the  salutariness  of  obedi-  were  those  made  by  the  great  powers  of 

ence.     Wise  advice  given  by  a  father  to  nature,   especially   by   Ihe   sun    in  his 

his  children  is  useful  in  itself,  not  mere-  glory  ;  and  that  this  was  the  real  origin 

ly  because  he  gives  it.     Moreover,  what  of  natural  religion  ;    though,  be  it  re- 

a  rational  Theist  may  be  said  to  hold  is  membered,  there  must  have  been  a  re- 

simpiy  that  our  moral  nature  points  true  ligious  impressibility,  however  rudiment- 

to  that  of  Him  in  whom  we  have  our  ary,  in  man,  otherwise  religious  impres- 

being  ;  that  He  is  with  us  when  we  do  sions  could  not  have  been  made.     As 

right,  against  us  when  we  do  wrong ;  man  advanced,  the  power  seen  through 

tl^t  our  well-doing  moves  His  love,  our  his   moral  nature  became,  instead  of 
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those  seen  with  his  eyes,  the  paramount  express  his  reverence  in  this  case  as  in 
object  of  tiis  worship.  There  would  that  of  a  father  or  a  chieftain.  We  do 
surely  be  something  utterly  preposterous  not  see  that  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
in  the  supposition  that  evangelical  of  religion  is  in  any  way  affected  by  Ibis 
Christianity  was  a  survival  of  the  primi-  discovery.  Men  speak  now  of  the 
live  worship  of  dead  chieftains.  Mr.  majesty  of  the  Icing  and  the  majesty  of 
Spencer  seems  Co  have  swallowed  whole  God,  of  the  honor  due  to  one  as  well  as 
Mr.  Tylor's  theory  of  Animism,  and  to  of  the  honor  due  to  the  other,  without 
have  given  it  an  application  which  was  any  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the  respec- 
not  given  it  by  its  acute  and  learned  tive  natures  and  claims  of  the  two  he- 
author  ;  for  Mr.  Tylor,  if  I  do  not  mis-  ings.  The  most  startling  thing  surely 
understand  him,  would  allow  that  would  have  been  to  find  a  name  for  the 
nature-worship  was  the  origin  of  religion,  deity,  unconnected  with  anything  else  in 
The  result,  at  all  events,  historians  will  human  thought  or  speech,  a  linguistic 
say,  is  an  unhistoric  presentation  of  the  aerolite,  as  it  were,  dropped  from  the 
most  important  subject  in  the  history  of  sky. 

opinion.  In  his  volume  on  "  Ceremo-  Mr.  Spencer's  view  of'  the  origin  of 
nial  Observances,"  Mr  Spencer  main-  religion  is  perhaps  not  unaffected  by  his 
tains  the  surprising  thesis  that  ceremony  extreme  notion  as  to  the  importance  and 
was  primordial,  and  that  politics  and  influence  of  militarism,  of  which  he  sees 
religion  (or  to  use  his  exact  expression,  everywhere  the  malign  traces.  Accord- 
political  and  religious  control)  were  de-  ing  to  him,  the  Home  Office,  when  it 
veloped  out  of  it  by  divergent  evolution,  crops  the  head  of  a  convict  (and  washes 
His  proof  is  the  similarity  of  the  modes  him)  is  unwittingly  perpetuating  the 
in  which  reverence  is  shown  to  gods  and  custom  of  taking  trophies  by  cutting  off 
to  political  rulers,  and  which,  he  says,  the  hair.  When  you  give  a  man  a  lower 
denotes  the  kinship  of  the  two  sets  of  seat  at  table,  or  in  an  assembly,  the 
observances  and  their  community  of  oii-  Survivalist  sees  in  the  act  a  desire  to 
gin.  In  tracing  this  similarity  he  allows  have  the  force  of  gravity  on  your  side  in 
his  fancy  a  pretty  free  range,  as,  for  ex-  the  conflict  for  which  everybody  is 
ample,  when  he  identifies  the  visit  of  a  mentally  preparing.  There  is  some- 
worshipper  to  a  temple  with  a  morning  thing  rather  laughable  in  the  idea  that 
call  paid  to  a  great  man,  and  the  pay-  the  high  table  on  a  dais  in  a  college  hall 
ments  made  for  the  support  of  a  Chris-  is  a  military  vantage  ground,  from  which 
tian  clergy  with  sacriflces  to  a  heathen  the  "  Don*'  may  be  able  to  make  an 
deity.  But  it  does  not  occur  to  him  onslaught  on  the  undergraduates  with 
that  man,  being  provided  with  only  one  the  force  of  gravity  on  his  side.  Be- 
set of  organs  of  expression,  is  obliged  to  tween  sun  myths  and  survivals  there  will 
use  them  in  the  case  of  a  ruler  as  well  soon  be  no  room  left  for  any  natural  be- 
as  in  that  of  a  god,  and  may  do  so  with-  lief  or  action. 

out  at  all  confounding  in  his  mind  the        The  twist,  as  many  readers  will  deem 

different  characters  and  claims  of  the  it,  extends  to  every  subject  connected 

two.     The  abject  adulation  which  dei-  with  religioo,  among  others  to  that  of 

fled  the  Roman  emperors  is  a  proof  of  Asceticism,  at  which  Mr.  Spencer  tilts 

this,  not  a  contradiction  ;  for  the  adu-  ever  and  anon  with  a  good  deal  of  vehe- 

lators  were  perfectly   aware   that  they  mence,    and  of    its    connection    with 

were  giving  to  a  man  that  which  proper-  Christianity.       Religion  is  represented 

ly  belonged  to  a  god,  and  in  the  prof-  as  siill  imbued  with  the  belief,  derived 

anation  lay  the  very  point  of  the  syco-  from  bloodthirsty  ancestors,  in  a  diabol- 

phancy.     So  with  regard  to  the  names  ical   God,  who  is  to  be  propitiated  by 

of  God,  which  Mr.    Spencer  thinks  we  self-torture.     Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to 

shall  be  much   startled  by  finding  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel,  in  the  Apostolic 

have  been  originally  descriptive  words.  Fathers,  or  in  any  form  of  evangelical 

and  to  have  expressed  superiority.  Man  Christianity.     Jesus  was  denounced  by 

has  no  celestial  vocabulary.     However  his  enemies  for  not  being  an  ascetic, 

distinct  his  conception  of  God  might  be  Paul  lived  a  life  of  self-denial  and  vol- 

from  his  conception  of  anything  else,  he  untary  exposure  to  suffering  and  peril ; 

would  have  to  use  the  same  words  to  but  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  self' 
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torture,  it  was,  like  his  celibacy,  for  the  which  the  writer  inculcates  attention  to 
purpose  of  propagating  the  Gosj^el,  as  a  health,  both  for  our  own  sakes,  and  for 
soldier  undergoes  toils  and  privations  the  sake  of  the  offspring  to  whom  our 
for  the  sake  of  victory,  or  a.  mau  of  sci-  constitutions  are  to  be  transmitted  ;  and 
ence  for  the  sake  of  a  discovery.  Even  preachers,  if  they  wish  to  be  practical, 
the  Baptist  was  not  a  self -torturer,  he  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  dwell- 
was  a  reformer  preaching  by  austerity,  ingoftener  on  the  last  point.  But,  wair- 
Launched  into  the  world,  Christianity  ing  the  theological  form  of  expression,  it 
felt  the  influence  of  the  various  currents  is  difficult  to  put  the  duty  of  caring  prop- 
of  thought  and  tendency — Hellenic,  crly  for  the  body  higher  than  it  was  put 
Roman,  Alexandrian,  and  Oriental — nor  by  the  apostle  who  called  the  body 
did  it  escape  that  of  the  Fakirism  which  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
had  been  generated  in  the  mud  of  the  though  no  one  wishes  to  detract  from 
Ganges.  The  monks  of  the  Thebaid  the  dignity  of  physiological  science,  or 
were  Fakirs,  and  may  be  left  to  Mr,  to  underrate  the  benefits  which  a 
Spencer's  mercy.  But  so  was  not  diffused  knowledge  of  it  might  confer, 
Benedict,  or  Bernard,  or  Anselm.  it  is  certain  that  the  temperance,  sober- 
Western  asceticism  on  the  whole  corre-  ness,  and  chastity  which  Christianity  has 
sponded  to  its  name,  which  denotes  not  labored  not  without  effect  to  inculcate, 
self-torture  but  self-training — the  self-  are  keeping  unscientitic  people  in  per* 
training  of  the  spiritual  athlete.  Its  feet  health  with  the  cheerfulness  which 
central  idea  was  that  of  liberating  the  attends  it,  nhile  even  a  thorough  knowl- 
soul  from  the  shackles  of  the  flesh  in  edge  of  physiology  seems  often  to  be  of 
order  to  its  complete  union  with  the  little  avail  for  self-management, 
deity.  Chimerical  it  was,  no  doubt,  and  -  In  conclusion,  I  must  say  again  that 
extravagant  in  some  o[  its  manifesta-  I  am  not  here  contending  that  Theism 
tions,  but  it  was  not  diabolical,  nor  did  or  that  Christianity  is  true,  nor  do  I 
it  point  to  anything  diabolical  in  the  blink  the  tremendous  difficulties  with 
nature  of  the  ascetic's  God  ;  end  it  is  which  at  this  moment  the  proof  of  both 
by  no  means  clear  that  in  such  a  case  as  of  them  is  beset.  I  stand  up  for  his- 
that  of  Anselm,  it  would  uot  have  stood  tory,  and  decline  either  to  reject  exist- 
Mr.  Spencer's  test  of  pleasure,  though  injf  beliefs  before  they  are  confuted,  or 
the  pleasure  would  have  been  a  peculiar  to  accept  new  beliefs  before  they  are 
and  perhaps  fantastic  kind.  It  was  proved.  There  is  nothing  in  this  in- 
compatible with  immense  usefulness,  consistent  with  the  most  grateful  venera- 
social,  educational,  and  even  industrial;  tion  for  science,  or  the  most  perfect 
for  monasticism  in  its  prime  was  a  great  willingness  to  embrace  any  kind  of 
agricultural  improver.  Moreover,  as  truth.  Viiual  vertlas,  mat  caium. 
alchemy  helped  to  give  birth  to  chem-  Only,  if  the  catastrophe  does  happen,  it 
istry,  asceticism  may  have  helped,  by  will  surely  be  belter,  with  such  spirit  as 
conquering  the  brutish  appelities  which  we  can  summon,  to  confront  the  void, 
hold  unlimited  sway  over  the  barbarian,  and  not  to  try  to  delude  our  souls  by 
to  give  birth  to  rational  temperance,  pulling  figments  in  the  room  of  that 
No  poriioDS  of  the  "  Data  of  Ethics"  which  has  been  lost. — Contemporary  Sf 
are  better  worth  reading  than  those  in  view. 
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Senancour,  the  author  of  "  Ober-  study  was  connected  with  the  want  of 

mann,"  wasbominParisintheyeaTi770.  bodily  vigor  which  precluded  him  from 

His  parents  were  in  comfortable  circum-  the  active  employments  of  youth.    He 

stances  and  able  to  give  him  a  good  edu-  seems  to  have  suffered  from  muscular 

cation.     He  showed  considerable  pre-  weakness  in  the  arms.     In  an  interest' 

cocily  in  his  studies.     When  only  seven  ing  passage  in  "  Obcrmann,"  which  may 

years  of  age,  he  is  said  to  have  astonished  be  pretty  safely  taken  as  autobiographi' 

his  friends  by  his  knowledge  of  geography  cal.  he  lets  us  see  himself  at  this  time, 

and  works  of    travel.     This  habit   of  When  fourteen  he  was  taken  by  his  par- 
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ents  to  Fontainebleau.    "  After  a  child-  tells  iis  in  some  notes  about  'himself, 

hood,"  he  writes,  "  passed  in  the  house,  which  Sainte-Beuve  has  discovered,  that 

inactive  and  tedious,  if  I  felt  myself  a  his  physical  helplessness  was  the  cause 

man  in  certain  respects  I  was  a  child  in  of  his  marrying.     If,  as  Sainte-Beuve 

many  others.     Embarrassed,  uncertain,  thinks,  his  experience  is  shadowed  forth 

glimpsing  every  possibility,  yet  knowing  in   that  of  Fonsalbe,  narrated  towards 

nothmg ;  a  stranger  to  that  which  sur-  the  end  of  "  Obermann,"  we  may  take 

rounded  me,  I  had  no  decided  charac-  it  that  the  union  was  entered  on  in  haste 

teristic  beside  that  of  being  restless  and  and  repented  at  leisure.     Troubles  now 

unhappy."     On  this  visit  he  felt  the  at-  fell    thickly   on    our   young   wanderer, 

tractions  of  the  vast  forest,  and  he  re-  The  Revolution  pronounced  him  j«j/fc/, 

calls  the  impression  that  it  was  the  only  and  in  consequence  of  this  he  lost  the 

place  he  had   ever  wished    to   revisit,  fortune    to  which   he   was  heir.     The 

The  following  year  he  did  revisit  it,  and  Swiss  Government,  moreover,  deprived 

now  the  far-reaching  mysterious  vistas  him  of  the  property  which  should  have 

of  his  forest-world  drew  him  irresistibly,  come   to  him  through  his  wife.     Two 

"  I  eagerly  traversed  these  solitudes  ;  I  children  were  bom  to  him.     Then  his 

purposely  went  astray  in  them,  content  wife  succumbed  to  a  long   illness  and 

when    I    had  lost  every   trace  of  my  died  ;  and  finally  he  appears  to  have 

course,  and  could  not  perceive  any  fre-  been   deprived  of  the  custody  of  his 

quented  path.    When  I  reached  the  out-  children. 

skirts  of  the  forest,  I  saw  with  pain  After  a  youth  which,  as  he  tells  us, 
those  vast  naked  plains  and  those  was  full  of  trouble,  Senancour  took  to 
steeples  in  the  distance.  I  returned  at  writing.  His  first  work,  "  RSveries  sur 
once,  I  dived  into  the  thickest  part  of  la  Nature  primitive  de  t'homme,"  waa 
the  wood  ;  and  when  I  found  a  region  published  m  1799.  It  la  clearly  the 
bare  of  trees  and  shut  in  on  all  sides,  work  of  a  youthful  rebel  against  society, 
where  I  could  see  nothing  but  sand  and  It  inveighs  eloquently  against  the  evib 
juniper  trees,  I  had  a  feeling  of  peace,  of  social  institutions,  and  grows  bitter 
of  liberty,  of  wild  joy — the  power  of  in  its  denunciations  of  Christianity, 
nature  felt  for  the  first  time  in  the  age  and  religion  in  general.  It  betrays, 
which  is  easily  made  happy.  Neverthe-  too,  a  youthful  confidence  in  prescnb- 
less,  I  was  not  gay ;  though  almost  ing  remedies  for  social  disease,  ex- 
happy,  I  only  had  the  agitation  of  well-  horting  men  to  carry  out  the  teach- 
being.  I  fatigued  myself  while  enjoy-  iogs  -of  the  Stoics  and  of  Kousseau 
ing,  and  I  always  returned  sad-"  combined,  and  so  to    rid    themselves 

Such  a  nature  was  a  soil  well  fitted  of   the   burden   of    modern  existence, 

for  the  seed  of  Rousseau's  visionary  Owing  to  the  din   of  the  Revolution, 

ideas  of  a  return  to  primitive  life,  and  this   pagan  gospel  found    no   ears  ca- 

when  only  a  lad  he  ardently  entered  into  pable     of     listening;     yet    the  young 

Rousseau's    dream.       When     nineteen  teacher  went  on  undaunted.     In  1804, 

years  old,   he  declined  to  go   to  the  there  appeared    his   best-known  work, 

S6ninaire  de  Saint  Sulpice,  where  his  "  Obermann,"  of  which   more  will  be 

father  wished  him  to  carry  on  his  stud-  said  presently.      Here  it  is  enough  to 

ies,  and  resolved,  apparently  with  the  mention  that  it  shows  a  softening  of 

connivance  of  his  mother,  to  leave  Paris  young  rebelliousness,  and  a  toning  down 

for  some  quiet  retreat  in  Switzerland,  of    young    assurance.     The    writer   no 

By  a  curious  coincidence  this  synchro-  longer  prescribes  for  society  with  the  old 

nized  with  the   time   at  which   Ren^,  self-confidence.     He  appears  less  as  a 

another  disciple  of  Rousseau,  exchanged  teacher  of  others  and  a  social  reformer 

society  for  solitude.  than  as  an  observer  of  his  own  nature 

During  the  first  part  of  his  stay  in  and  experience,  and  as  an  alleviator  of 

Switzerland,    he    busied    himself    with  the  evils  of  his  individual  life, 
painting,  and  did  not  attempt  to  write.         We  need  not  follow  the  author  very 

He  went  to  live  with  a  family  in  Fri-  closely  through  the  rest  of  his  life.     At 

bourg,  and  managed  at  the  unripe  age  the  Restoration  (1814)  he  returned  to 

of  twenty  to  get  entangled  in  a  marriage  Paris,  and  mixed  in  journalism.  Among 

with  the  daughter  of  the  house.     He  other  publications  which  come  ' 
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pen,  the  most  noteworthy  is  "  Libres  we  look  for  in  the  composition  of  a  let- 
Meditations  d'un  Solitaire  Inconnu,"  ter.  "  Obermann"  gives  us,  then,  just 
which  shows  little  of  the  early  spirit  of  what  the  letters  of  a  recluse  to  a  sym- 
revolt  against  society,  and  is  marked  by  pathetic  friend  might  be  expected  to 
K  calm  and  more  conciliatory  tone.  He  give.  They  present  in  broaid  ouUine 
died  in  1846  after  a  long  and  painful  ill-  the  few  external  incidents  of  the  quietly 
ness.  flowing  life  ;  they  paint  its  naturid  sui- 
"  Obermann"  is  in  appearance  a  num-  roundings  ;  they  aiford  glimpses  of  its 
ber  of  letters  addressed  by  a  solitary,  daily  round  of  occupations ;  and  lastly 
who  is  most  of  his  time  in  Switzerland,  they  record  its  strange  inner  experience, 
to  an  unnamed  friend.  The  dates  and  the  mixed  feelings,  the  yearnings,  the 
references  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the  dreamy  musings  which  make  up  the 
correspondence.  It  is  known,  more-  chief  part  of  the  solitary's  life, 
over,  that  there  is  a  general  agreement  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
between  the  events  narrated  and  the  fascination  which  the  bookhasexeicised 
acts  of  Senancour's  life.  Vet  the  agree-  on  the  few.  There  ts  a  tone  of  sincerity 
ment  fails  in  certain  respects,  the  author  in  this  long  personal  disclosure  which 
seeming  to  have  wished  to  conceal  his  arrests  the  attention.  We  feel  that  the 
personality.  This  fact,  together  with  writer  is  laying  bare  his  very  soul  to  our 
the  absence  of  all  knowledge  respecting  gaze.  And  what  a  soul  is  here  laid 
the  recipient  of  the  letters,  and  an  allu-  bare  !  What  a  strange  spiritual  experi* 
sion  or  two  to  a  public,  seems  to  shut  encc,  this  succession  of  momentaiy  up- 
us  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solitary  heavings  of  aspiration  and  long  swoon- 
chose  the  form  of  letter  as  the  most  ap-  ings  of  despair  downwards  to  its  deepest 
propriate  for  his  purpose.  And  we  may  depths  !  Under  all  the  wondrous  pict- 
at  once  recognize  this  appropriateness,  ures  of  nature,  the  vivid  descriptions  01 
It  serves  as  the  natural  prose  vehicle  for  mountain  heights  with  their  awful  still- 
the  outpourings  of  personal  feeling,  the  ness  and  vastness  of  ouilook,  under  all 
confession  of  personal  experience,  which  the  reflections  on  man  and  the  previ- 
make  up  the  chief  part  of  the  subject-  sions  of  a  happier  destiny  awaiting  him 
matter.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  afar  off,  there  betrays  itself  the  sensitive 
writer  was  able  to  realize  at  the  moment  stricken  soul  of  the  writer  with  its  fugi- 
of  writing  that  he  was  addressing  some  tive  flush  of  warm  life,  and  its  abiding 
individual   friend.     At  least,  this   idea  cold  pallor  : 

naturally  occurs  to   one   when   reading  y^i  through  the  hum  of  torrent  looe. 
passages  like  the  following  :  "  If  I  were  And  broodinK  mounuio-bee, 
absolutely  alone,  these  moments  of  rest-  There  sobs  I  know  not  what  grouDd-iooe 
lessness    would  be  intolerable  ;  but   I  O*  hmaaa  agony  ! 
write,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  usk  of  ex-  Such  a  revelation,  while  fitted  to  bold 
pressing  to  you  what  I  experience  were  spell-bound  the  few,  is  not  eaxctly  what 
a  distraction  which  lightens  the  sense  of  the  many  run  after.    For,  as  is  well  said 
it.     To  whom  could  I  open  myself  up  by  the  writer  from  whom  I  have  just 
then  ?     What    other   would    bear,  the  borrowed — 
wearisome  chatterings  of  a  gloomy  mad-  some  «ecreu  may  the  po«  m. 
roan,  of  so  futile  a  sensitiveness  ?     It  is  For  the  world  lores  new  ways  1 
my  one  pleasure  to  tell  vou  what  I  can  To  tell  too  deep  ones  is  not  well- 
only  tell  to  you,  what  I  would  not  say  ''  ■""*"■  """  •'■"' "  »■?'- 
to  any  other,  what  others  would  not  un-  The  characteristic  charm  of  "  Obei^ 
derstand."  mann"  belongs  to  it  as  awholc.     There 
It  may  be  added  that  the  epistolary  is  hardly  any  prose  work  of  which  it 
form   very  well  suits  the  intellect  and  would  be  more  difficult  to  pve  an  im- 
habiis  of  the  writer.     His  is  not  a  logi-  pression  by  description  and  quotation, 
cal  intellect,  braced  to  follow  out  ideas  To  enjoy  the  book,  it  is  necessary  to 
to  their  remote  conclusions.     Thought  steep  the  mind  awhile  in  the  "air  of 
with  him  is  apt  to  be  wandering  and  des-  languor,  cold,  and  death  "  which  brood- 
ultory,  being  ever  swayed  by  changing  ed  over  the  writer's  soul.     One  must 
currents  of  emotion.     And  this  light  enter  by  an  effort  of  imaginative  sjrmpa- 
discursive  kind  of  reflection  is  just  what  thy  into  this  unfamiliar  remote  type  of 
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experience.     Not  only  so,  the  very  form  Schopenhauer  says  that  there  are  two 

of  the  composition  is  essential  to  the  de-  poles  of  misery  between  which  our  life 

light.     The  reader  must  listen  to  the  oscillates — that  of  positive   disappoint- 

wandering  melody  of  the  writer's  story,  ment,  which  follows  desire  and  effort  ; 

with  its  long  quest  of  the  repose  of  har-  and  that  of  the  burdensome  sense  of  life, 

mony  through  a  tangle  of  dissonance  ;  or  ennui,  which  remains  with   us  when 

its  unexpected  yet  never  violent  change  we  no  longer  desire.     If  Manfred  rcpre- 

of  theme  and  of  key;  its  many  grada-  sentsoneof  thepessimistextreme^.Ober- 

tions   of  force  from    those  occasional  mann   represents  the  other.      Without 

notes  of  bitter  despair  which  have  some-  desires,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "what 

thing  of  the  violence  of  passion  to  those  are  ve  to  make  of  life     Stupidly  vege- 

soft passageswhichexpressaperfectsub-  tate."     He   is    a  prey  to  the   fatigue 

sidence  of  emotion  and  a  drowsy  languor  which  attends  the  possession  of  life  with- 

whicK  seem  like    the  oncoming  of    a  out  its  effective  impulses.     The  futility, 

spiritual  stupor.     This  being  so,  I  can-  the  nothingness  of  such  a  vegetative  ex- 

Dot  hope  to  do  more  here  than  excite  in  istence  continually  forces  ilsetf  on  his 

the  reader's  mind  a  measure  of  curiosity  mind-     "\Vhy,"he  cries,  "vegetate  a 

with  respect  to  a  book  which   is  still  long  time  yet,  useless  to  the  world  and 

comparatively  unknown.  fatiguing   to    myself  ?    To  satisfy  the 

Obermann's  burden  is  that  of  de-  futile  instinct  of  life  !  in  order  to  breathe 
■pair.  He  looks  out  over  the  world  and  aiid  advance  in  years  I  to  awake  bitterly 
recognizes  that  it  is  a  world  in  which  he  when  everything  rests,  and  seek  dark- 
has  no  part,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  ness  when  the  earth  is  blooming  !  to 
that  he  does  not  really  live  but  merely  have  nothing  but  the  want  of  desire,  and 
"  looks  at  life."  He  looks  into  his  own  to  know  only  the  dream  of  existence  !  to 
heart  and  detects  the  source  of  this  in-  remain  displaced,  isolated  on  the  scene 
capacity  to  live.  of  human  affliction,   when    no  one  is 

This  regretting  of  life,  this  sad  renun-  happy  through  me,  when  I  have  only 
ciation  of  the  world,  may  spring  from  the  idea  of  the  rSU  of  a  roan  !  to  cling 
different  causes.  The  actual  conflict  to  a  dead  life,  a  spiritless  slave  whom 
with  things  may  have  been  too  painful  life  repulses  and  who  attaches  himself  to 
owing  to  a  weak  organization,  as  in  its  shadow,  greedy  of  existence,  as  if  real 
Leopardi's  case  ;  or  to  the  presence  of  life  were  left  him,  and  wishing  to  exist 
some  insuperable  obstacle-  to  the  gratifi-  miserably  for  want  of  the  courage  to  ex- 
cation  of  a  ruling  passion,  as  in  VVerth-  ist  no  longer !" 

er's ;  or  to  a  slow  and  painful  process  Obermann  is  far  from  that  stage  of 
of  disillusion,  as  in  that  of  Wordsworth's  perfect  quietism  in  which  the  allure- 
Solitary.  Or  the  despair  may  be  the  ments  of  life  have  faded  away  from  the 
outcome  not  of  positive  pain  and  disap-  victim.  He  is  consciously  tearing  him- 
pointnaent,  but  of  a  sense  of  want  or  of  self  away  from  the  world  ;  he  suffers 
negation.  And  here  we  may  follow  through  a  long  wrench  from  the  beguile- 
George  Sand  and  distinguish  the  suffer-  ments  of  life  : 
ing  of  Ren4,  which  has  its  roots  in  a  A  wounded  human  apirit  inrss 
consciousness  of  high  faculty  unsupport-  Here  on  ita  bed  of  pain. 
ed  by  effective  purpose,  from  that  of  And  this  suffering  is  connected  with  his 
Obermann.  which  arises  from  a  distinct  richly  endowed  poetic  nature.  He  pos- 
sensc  of  incompleteness  of  power.  Ober-  sessed  in  a  high  degree  those  passive 
mann  abandons  himself  to  grief  be-  sensibilities  which  seem  to  promise  ful- 
cause  he  is  keenly  conscious  of  wanting  ness  and  multiformity  of  enjoyment. 
the  most  essential  personal  and  spiritual  Sights,  sounds,  and  odors  were  charged 
conditions  of  life,  power  to  effect  some-  for  his  mind  with  profoundest  meanings, 
thing,  purpose  to  attempt  something,  and  stimulated  his  imagination  to  fash- 
and  even  desire  to  possess  something.  ion  ravishing  forms  of  beauty  and  hap- 

This  consciousness  of  the  want  of  de-  piness.     The  charm  of  equal  compan- 

sire  is  the  characteristic  note  of  Ober-  lonship,  the  warm  solaces  of  a  quiet, 

mann's  mood.      One  may  almost  say  well-ordered  home  still  appear    to  his 

that  he  makes  desire  the  object  of  de-  vision  in  the  misty  distance.  Yet,  though 

■ire.       His  recurring  complaint  is  ennui,  he  gazes  on  the  lovely  phaotoms,  be 
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canDot  approach  and  seize  them,  but  is  The  author's  marriage,  as  we  have  seen, 

chained  to  the  spot  as  by  a  moral  paial-  brought    him    little  of    the   happiness 

ysis.  which  he  here  extols.      A  nearer  ap- 

Obennann's  lament  is  thus  a  regret ;  proach  loan  experienceof  love  seems  to 

his  monody  is  an  elegy  in  which  images  be  recorded  in  the  reminiscences  of  an 

of  delight  recur  mingling  their  sweetness  incipient  attachment  to  a  Madame  Del 

with  the  bitterness  of  loss.     The  sad  which  recur  in  the  Letters.     When 

dirge-like  movement  becomes  now  and  he  accidentally  meets  her,  or  when  he  is 

again  for  a  moment   more   rapid   and  reminded  of  her  by  her  brother  Fon* 

more  joyous  as  life  beckons  to  him  with  salbe,  who  shares  his  retreat  towards  the 

her  rosy  fingers,  wooing  him  back  to  her  end,  his  thoughts  linger  tenderly  about 

aims.     Yet  it  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  her  image.     Yet  he  soon  dismisses  the 

then  the  spiiit  sinks  again  in  a  swoon-  pleasing  phantom  from  his  brain,  and 

like  movement  downwards  to  its  accus-  tries  to  persuade  himself  that  his  senti- 

tomed  depth  of  despair  :  ment  comes  far  short  of  love.     Here, 

"  Soft  climates,  beautiful  nights,  the  again,   the   far-off  gleam  of  happiness 

sky  at  night,  certain  sounds,  old  recol-  finds  a  way  into  the  darkness  of  night, 
lections  ;  the  time,  the  occasion  ;  nature        ' '  This  recollection  was  not  love,  since 

beautiful    and    expressive,    gentleness,  I  did  not  find  any  consolation  in  it,  or 

affection,  all  has  passed  before  me  ;  all  any  nourishment ;  it  left  me  in  the  void 

calls  me,  and  all  abandons  me.     I  am  and  it  seemed  to  hold  me  there  ;  it  gave 

alone ;   the  forces  of  my  heart  do  not  me  nothing,  and  it  seemed  to  prevent 

expand,  they  are  in  suspense.     I  am  in  my  possessing  anything.       I  remained 

the  world,   wandering,  solitary  in  the  thus  without  possessing  either  the  happy 

midst  of  the  crowd  which  is  nothing  to  intoxication  which  love  sustains,  or  that 

me  ;  as  a  man  long  since  struck  with  better  and  pleasurable  melancholy  with 

deafness  whose  eager  eye  fixes  itself  on  which  our  hearts  like  to  consume  them- 

all  those  dumb  bemgs  who  pass  before  selves  when  still  filled  with  an  unhappy 

him.  He  sees  everything,  and  everything  love." 

is  refused  him  ;  he  divines  the  sounds        Obermann  is  deeply  convinced  that 

which  he  loves,  he  seeks  them  and  does  there  is  no  escape  from  his  condition  of 

not  hear  them  ;  he  suffers  the  silence  of  lassitude  and  sad  regret.     It  is  not  the 

all  things  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  present  only  that  is  darkened  with  the 

the  world."  shadow  of  despair  ;  the  whole  of  his  past 

Among  the  allurements  which  life  still  shows  the  same  gloomy  hue.     The  ref- 

holds  out  to  him  love  seems  to  be  the  erences  to  his  youth,  its  want  of  thecus- 

one  which  Obermann   can  least  easily  tomary  joys,  its  freedom  from  the  usual 

put  away.     He  lingers   fondly  .on  the  illusory  hopes,  are  all  full  of  pathos.     In 

picture    of  married  life   sustained    by  going  back  to  his  early  youth,  he  tells 

mutual  sympathy  and  graced  by  delicate  us,  he  still  finds  the  "  fancy  of  a  mel- 

courtesies.       "The  pleasures  of  confi-  ancholy  heart  which  has  never  had  a  real 

dence  and   intimacy  are  great  among  childhood,  and  which  attached  itself  to 

friends;  but  animated   and  multiplied  strong  emotions  and  extraordinary  things 

bjr  all  the  details  which  are  caused  by  the  before  it  had  decided  whether  it  would 

feeling  of  the  difference  of  sex,  these  like  games  or  not,"     And  again  "  Here 

delicate  pleasures  have  no  longer  any  is  my  twenty-seventh  year :  the  beauti- 

limits."     "  Do  you  believe,"  he  says  ful  days  have  passed,  and  I  have  not 

elsewhere,  "  that  a  man  who  ends  his  even  seen  them.     Unhappy  during  the 

life  without  having  loved,  has  truly  en-  years  of  happiness,  what  shall  I  expect 

tered  into  the  mysteries  of  life,  that  his  from  other  years  i    I  have  spent  in  emp- 

heart  is  well  known  to  him,  and  that  the  tiness    and  enmti  the  happy  season  of 

extent  of  his  existence  is  unveiled  to  confidence  and  hope.     Everywhere  re- 

him  ?    It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  re-  pressed,  suffering,  the  heart  empty  and 

mained  in  something  like  a  state  of  sus-  broken,  I  reached,  when  still  young,  the 

pense,  and  that  he  has  only  seen  from  regrets  of  old  age." 
afar  what  the  world  might  have  been  for        And  in  looking  onwards  he  is  certain 

him."  that  his  suffering  will  not  diminish.    He 

He  looks  on  this  as  his  own  case,  meets  the  proffered  conaolatioas  oC  bis 
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imaginary  friend,  as  Job  met  those  of  vivez  loin  de  moi,  vous  qui  seuls  me 

his  acquaintance.  Wait,  I  shall  be  donneE  encore  le  scniiment  de  la  vie ! 

told  ;  moral  evil  exhausts  itself  even  by  que  nous  restera-t-il,,et  que   sommes- 

its  duration:  wait,   times  will   change,  nous?" 

and  you  will  be  satisfied  ;  or  if  they  re-  Yet  while  the  burden  of  Obermann't 
main  as  they  are  you  yourself  will  be  song  is  thus  a  sad  one,  he  is  by  no 
changed.  In  using  the  present,  such  as  means  disposed  to  exag^rate  his  mis- 
it  is,  you  will  have  dulled  the  too  im-  ery.  On  the  contrary,  with  what  looks 
petuous  presentiment  of  a  better  future  ;  like  a  touch  of  unconscious  inconsis- 
and  when  you  have  tolerated  life,  it  will  tency,  he  is  concerned  to  make  out  that 
become  good  to  your  more  tranquil  heart  his  state  must  be  distinguished  from  un- 
— a  passion  ceases,  a  loss  is  forgotten,  a  happiness.  It  is  a  negative  rather  than 
misfortune  is  repaired  ;  I  have  no  pas-  a  positive  condition.  "  Others,"  he 
sions,  I  deplore  neither  loss  nor  misfor-  says,  "  are  much  mote  unhappy  than  I, 
tune,  nothing  which  can  cease,  which  but  I  doubt  if  there  were  ever  a  man 
can  be  forgotten,  which  can  be  repaired,  less  happy."  Not  only  so;  in  other 
A  new  passion  may  divert  from  another  places  he  teaches  that  his  state  of  moral 
which  is  growing  old ;  but  where  shall  indiCerence,  in  which  the  impulses  of 
I  find  nourishment  for  my  heart,  when  will  slumber,  and  no  eager  longing 
it  shall  have  lost  the  thirst  which  con-  brings  conflict  into  the  soul,  is  one  of 
■umes  it  ?  It  desires  everything,  it  which  the  writer  is  in  a  measure  proud, 
wishes  everything,  it  contains  every-  Hespeaksof  it  after  the  manner  of  Scho- 
thing.  What  shall  I  put  in  the  place  of  penhauer  as  something  which  it  is  much 
tl^t  infinite  which  my  thought  requires  ?  to  have  reached,*  as  something  the  con- 
Regrets  are  forgotten,  other  possessions  sciousness  of  which  brings  even  a  posi- 
efface  them  ;  but  what  possessions  can  five  satisfaction.  At  other  times  again, 
cheat  universal  regrets  ?' '  And  again  :  with  more  palpable  inconsistency,  he 
"  During  the  storm  hope  maintains  it-  talks  of  the  sweet  pleasure  of  his  suffer- 
self,  and  you  stand  up  against  the  dan-  ing  condition.  "Whence,"  he  ex- 
ger  because  it  may  have  an  end  ;  but  if  claims,  "  comes  to  man  the  most  lasting 
the  calm  itself  fatigues  you,  what  do  you  of  the  enjoyments  of  his  heart  ?  that 
hope  for  then  ?"  pleasure  of  melancholy,  this  charm  full 

Life  is  to  him  an  unreal  phantom,  the  of  secrets,  which  makes  him  live  on  his 
shadow  of  a  reality,  a  thing  without  aim  griefs  and  love  himself  still  in  the  Con- 
or reason  which  must  disappear  like  sciousness  of  his  ruin  ?"  He  enjoys,  he 
other  futilities  in  the  great  shadow-spec-  says  elsewhere,  without  being  happy  ; 
tacle  which  we  call  the  world.  I  quote  for  enjoyment  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
a  passage  in  the  original  in  which  this  happiness,  just  as  suffering  is  different 
falling  away  of  the  soul  from  things  as  from  unhappiness.  There  is  a  deep 
unreal,  this  conscious  lapse  into  noth-  sincerity  about  Obermann  which  marks 
ingness,  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  him  off  from  the  ordinary  pessimist. 
very  drowsy  rhythm  of  the  language  He  does  not  want-to  pose  as  the  martyr 

"  Que    nous     rcstcra-t-il    dans     cet  of  martyrs,  nor  does  he  even  claim  to 

^>andon  de  la  vie,   seule  destin^  qui  be  a  martyr  pure  and  simple.     His  hon- 

nous    soit    commune  ?      Quand     tout  esty  shows  itself,  no  doubt,  at  the  ex- 

£chappe  jusqu'aux  r6ves  de  nos  d^irs  ;  pense  of  his  consistency,  but  we  ought 

quand    le    songe  de  I'aimable    et    de  not  to  look  for  consistency  in  a  writer 

I'honnSte  vieillit  lui-meme   dans   notre  who  openly  confesses  to  be  the  subject 

penste  incertaine  ;   quand   I'harmonie,  of  the  passing  mood,  and  who  has  ex- 

d^ns  sa  grSce  id6ale,  descend  des  lieux  pressly  warned  us  against  expecting  logi- 

cilestes,  s'approche   de   la  terre,  et  se  cal  connectedness  in  his  writings. 
trouve  envelopp^e  de  brumes,  de  \€ah- .       Obermann's  nature   retains   a  sound 

bres  ;    quand  rien  ne  subsiste    de  nos  '  and  healthy  core  beneath  all  its  surface 

affections,    de   nos   esp^rances ;  quaod  disease.      His    suffering    never    extin- 

nous  passons  nous  m6mes  avec  la  fuitc  

invariable  de  choses,  et  dans  I'inf  vitable       ,  ,„  ,^„  „         ^^^^  ,^,  ^^  ,^„„ 

iDStabilite  du  monde  !    mes  amis,    mes  ,hac  cbis  c»lm  is  occasionally  disturbed  by  tnd-  . 

■eoU  amis,  elle  que  j  ai  perdue,  vous  qui  den  unexpected  revivals  oi  Impulse.  , 

,l,.eJD.COO«^IC 
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guishes  the  deeply  rooted  instincts  of  to  him  where  he  lives.  He  chooses  a 
man.  In  ihc  very  act  of  putting  away  valley  for  his  seclusion  where  his  own 
happiness  as  a  phantom,  a  kind  of  will-  language  is  spoken,  which,  moreover, 
o'-the-wisp,  which  can  never  be  grasped,  "offersapasturageisolated,but  easily  ac- 
he seeks  to  fill  up  his  life  with  quiet  sol-  cessible,  is  of  a  somewhat  mild  climate, 
aces.  In  his  lonesome  retreat  he  finds  well  situated,  traversed  by  a  stream, 
his  inleresls — natural  objcr.is  to  contem-  and  from  which  one  may  hear  either  the 
plate,  homely  plans  to  make  and  carry  fall  of  a  torrent,  or  the  waves  of  a  lake." 
out,  a  rough  but  sincere  type  of  human  He  shows  the  same  though  (fulness  in 
nature  to  understand  and  aid,  and  many  constructing  his  house,  in  laying  out  his 
a  difficult  problem  to  ponder.  grounds,  in  selecting  the  kinds  of  produce 

Our  author  is  a  curious  itlustratioo  of  to  be  cultivated  in  them.     Thus  he  will 

the  combination  of  qualities  which  make  not  have  vines  planted  because  they  de- 

up  the  Solitary.     On  the  one  hand,  he  mand  painful  labor,  and  he  likes  to  see 

is,  as  we  have  seen,  bound  by  a  kind  of  men  occupied,   but  not  swelking  and 

moral  lethargy.     He    sees    the    allure-  moiling,  and  because  their  produce  is 

ments  of  life,  but  without  actively  de-  too    uncertain,   too   irregular    for  one 

siring  them.     Yet  he  lets  us  see  plainly  "  who  likes  to  know  what  he  has  and 

that  he  has  energy  enough  when  a  suffi-  what  he  can  do."     All  this  arrangement 

cient  stimulus  presents  itself.    He  need-  evidently  gives  him  a  good  deal  of  quiet 

ed  to  be  roused  to  exert  himself  by  some  enjoyment    d  son  insu.     He  describes 

pressing  external  difficulty  or  obstacle,  this  hermitage,  just  as  Crusoe  describes 

In  his  seventh  Letter  he  describes  an  bis  hut,   with   a  certain  complacency, 

ascent  of  the  Dent  du  Midi,  which  he  His  keen  sense  of  order,  which  ma^ 

made  alone,  having  sent  his  guide  back,  itself  felt  throughout  the  work,  lends  a 

and  relieved  himself  of  watch,  money,  special  interest  to  all  this  planning  and 

and  most  of  bis  clothes.     And  he  tells  arranging.      He  has  the  satisfaction  of 

us  that  he  felt  his  "  being  expand,  de-  surrounding  himself  by  an  orderliness  of 

livered  thus  alone  to  obstacles  and  dan-  his  own  invention. 
gers  of  a  difficult  nature."     And  in  an-       'The  passages  of  the  Letters  in  which 

other  place  (Letter  xcl.)  he  narrates  an  he    describes  the  construction    of  his 

adventure  of  still  greater  hazard,  and  dwelling,  the  quiet  acrivities  of  his  life, 

thus  winds  up  :  "  The  two  hours  of  my  his  simple  habits  with  respect  to  eating, 

life  when  I  was  the  most  animated,  the  drinking,  sleeping,  etc.,  are  a  pleasant 

least  discontented  with  myself,  the  least  relief  to  the  ear,  after  the  long  strains 

removed  from  the  intoxication  of  happi-  of  lamentation.     The  reader  feels  that  a 

ness,  were  those  in  which,  penetrated  man  who  is  interested  in  all  the  little 

with  cold,   worn  out  with  efforts,  con-  details  of  his  house  and    garden,   to 

sumed  with  want,  thrust  sometimes  from  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 

precipice  to  precipice  before  perceiving  regulate  his  habits  of  tea  and  wine- 

them,  and  only  escaping  alive  with  sur-  drinking  with  a  view  to  sound  sleeping, 

prise,  I  kept  ever  saying  to  myself,  and  has  preserved  something  of  the  common 

I  spoke  simply  in  my  pride  without  wit-  instincts  of  his  species.     He  has,  it  is 

ness,  '  For  this  one  mmute  more  I  will  plain,   not    completely  narcotized    the 

that  which  I  ought,  and  I  do  thatwhich  "  will  to  live."    Indeed,  one  can  hardly 

I  will.'  "  help  being  gently  amused  at  the  idea  trf 

k  measure  of  this  surprising  energy  a  Solitary  who  imagines  himself  to  have 

called  forth  by  a  critical  position  among  renounced  happiness,  taking   so  much 

precipices  and  torrents,  was  evoked  by  trouble  to  make  the  place  in  which  the 

the  daily  necessities  of  the  solitary  con-  renunciation  is  to  be  carried  out,  com- 

dition.     Obermann  displays  something  fortable,  and  even   delightful,  with  its 

of  the  industry,  practical  insight,  and  pleasant  outlook,  and  its  tinkling  foutt> 

inventive  resource  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  tain  set  against  the  deep  roar  of  the  dis- 

in  arranging  the  details  of  his  simple  tant  cataract. 

life.     Although   he  is    renouncing   the        A  still  more  valuable  element  of  relief 

world  in  a  sense,  he  means  to  make  the  in  Obermann's  monody  is  the  presence 

most  the  most  of  what  he  retains.     It  is  of  so  much  fine  description  of  nature, 

by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  If  he  did  not,  like  Shelley's  Alastor,  go 
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into  seclusion  for  the  express  purpose  heart  of  man  is,*  that  it  takes  the 
of  contemplating  the  universe,  this  con-  thoughts  avay  from  the  consuming 
temptation  served  very  materially  to  grief,  absorbing  the  spirit  in  the  sense 
solace  him  in  his  retirement.*  He  of  a  larger  impersonal  existence.  Ober- 
loolced  on  the  scenery  about  hira  with  mann  feels  this  salutary  effect,  but  not 
the  eye  of  an  artist  and  with  the  imagi-  always.  Sometimes,  indeed,  so  far  from 
nation  of  a  poet.  He  appears  to  have  distracting  his  thoughts,  the  objects 
had  no  special  interest  in  her  living  about  him  seem  directly  to  image  and 
forms  except  as  beautiful  or  poetically  express  them.  Such  an  image  he  finds 
suggestive  ;  and  he  was,  in  general,  des-  in  "  the  fir  placed  by  chance  on  the 
titute  of  scientific  curiosity.  Thus  border  of  the  marsh.  It  lifted  itself, 
throughout  his  Letters  the  pioblem  how  wild,  strong,  and  proud,  as  the  tree  of 
these  stupendous  Alpine  forms  arose,  the  thick  forests  :  energy  too  vain  ! 
never  presents  itself  to  him.  £n  re-  The  roots  are  soaked  in  a  foul  water, 
vancAe,  his  artistic  and  poetic  insight  they  plunge  into  the  unclean  mud  ;  the 
was  keen  and  true  ;  and  bis  Letters  pre-  trunk  grows  weak  and  fatigued  ;  the 
serve  a  singularly  clear  impression  of  summit,  bent  by  the  damp  winds,  bows 
the  effect  of  Alpine  scenery  on  a  refined  down  despondingly  ;  the  fruits,  sparse 
sensibility.  and  poor,  fall  into  the  mire,  and  are 
Obermann  selected  Switzerland  as  a  lost  there,  useless.  Languishing,  ill- 
resort  because  it  was  "  the  single  coun-  shapen,  yellowed,  grown  old  before  the 
try  in  Europe  in  which,  with  a  toler-  time,  and  already  leaning  towards  the 
ably  favorable  climate,  are  to  be  found  swamp,  it  seems  to  crave  for  the  storm 
the  severe  beauties  of  natural  sites."  which  is  to  overturn  it :  its  life  has 
There  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  ceased  long  before  its  fall." 
a  peculiar  affinity  between  his  mind  Even  when  his  own  suffering  condi- 
and  mountain  scenery.  .  The  wide  tion  is  not  thus  distinctly  symbolized  by 
plain  fatigued  him  with  its  monotony,  some  object  in  nature,  it  is  now  and 
The  scenery  of  valley,  lake,  and  tow-  again  brought  to  his  mind  by  the  more 
ering  peak  offered  more  stimulus  to  indirect  path  of  contrast.  The  sense  of 
hia  eye  and  imagination.  A  slight  the  want  of  permanence  in  human 
change  of  altitude  alters  the  world  things,  the  frequent  use  of  (he  word 
in  these  places,  hiding,  revealing,  and  permamnt,  which  Sainte-Beuve  regards 
transformmg.  And  then  "  the  changes,  as  one  of  his  characteristics,  is  without 
more  sudden  and  grand  than  in  the  doubt  closely  related  to  the  fact  that 
plains,"  due  to  passing  storms,  to  the  he  was  habitually  confronted  with  the 
progress  of  the  seasons,  were  grateful  to  enduring  work  of  nature's  hands.  On 
his  mind.  "  An  irregular,  stormy,  and  the  other  hand,  the  activity,  life,  and 
uncertain  clinutte  becomes  necessary  to  progress  of  nature  bring  home  to  him 
our  uiftest."  To  this  must  be  added  his  own  arrested  animation,  his  living 
that  our  Solitary,  like  Manfred  and  his  death.  "  Spring  comes  for  nature,  it 
other  brethren,  was  keenly  susceptible  comes  not  lor  me.  The  days  of  life 
of  that  effect  of  perfect  solitude  which  woke  all  creatures  :  their  uncontrollable 
is  only  obtained  at  a  great  elevation  ;  fires  wearied  me  without  reviving  me  :  I 
where  one  seems  to  be  transported  into  became  a  stranger  in  the  world  of  hap- 
mid-space,  and  where  the  lifeless  and  piness.  .  .  .  The  snows  melt  on  the 
dreary  character  of  the  surroundings,  summits  ;  the  stormy  clouds  rise  in  the 
void  of  the  note  of  bird,  void  of  the  valley  :  unhappy  that  I  am.  The  sky 
passing  bee  or  butterdy,  void  even  of  glows,  the  earth  ripens ;  the  barren 
the  lower  life  of  shrub  and  grass,  strikes  winter  has  remained  in  me.  Soft  glim- 
home  on  the  heart  a  chill  yet  bracing  merings  of  the  fading  western  glow ! 
tense  of  being  cut  off  from  the  living  great  shadows  of  the  abiding  snows ; 
world.  and  that  man  should  have  only  bitter 
The  value  of  nature  to  the  wounded  pleasures  when  the  torrent  rolls  afar  in 
the  universal  silence,  when  the  chalets 

■  Ti.    _  I-  -  ,».!..».  ........  1-  _k!^k  K.  ~.  Tc  shut  for  the  peace  of  night,  when 

*  Tltere  is  a  cnrlons  pastaae  in  wDicD  ne  re-  .,  ,.    ,     ',         ,,  ,     °.,,' 

jecis  the  id™  o(  travel.    He  does  not  want  to  the  moons  dimbs  above  Velan  ! 

Mc  many  ptacM,  lint  onlj  to  have  seen  (hem.  Sometimes,  again,  the  very.force  of, 
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the  beauty  around  him,  instead  of  draw-  which  the  wind  hollowed  out  and  raised 
ing  him  out  of  himself,  drives  him  back  into  immense  billows.  A  black  point 
to  his  old  regrets.  On  one  occasion,  at  appeared  in  their  gulfs  ;  it  rose  rapidly, 
midnight,  seated  near  the  lake  amid  the  it  came  straight  to  me  ;  it  was  the 
rustle  of  the  pines,  the  murmur  of  the  mighty  eagle  of  the  Alps  ;  his  wings 
waves,  and  the  rare  note  of  the  night-  were  damp,  and  his  eye  fierce.  He 
ingale,  nature  appeared  to  him  to  be  too  sought  his  prey,  but  at  the  sight  of  a 
beautiful.  "  The  peaceful  harmony  of  man  he  took  to  flight  with  a  weird  cry. 
things  was  too  severe  to  my  agitated  He  disappeared,  plunging  into  the 
heart.  I  thought  of  the  sprmg,  of  the  clouds.  This  cry  was  jrepeated  twenty 
perishable  world,  and  of  the  spring  of  my  times,  but  in  sounds  whidi  were  sharp, 
life.  I  saw  these  years  which  are  pass-  without  any  duration,  like  to  so  many 
ing  dreary  and  barren."  solitary  cries  in  the  universal  silence. 
Yet  in  general  nature  is  quieting  and  Then  all  returned  to  an  absolute  still- 
soothing  to  our  Solitary.  The  moun-  nesB,  as  if  sound  itself  had  ceased  to  be, 
tain  world,  with  its  vastnesses,  its  and  the  property  of  sonorous  bodies  had 
silences,  its  mysterious  movements  of  been  effaced  from  the  universe.  Never 
light  and  shadow,  acted  as  a  sort  of  nar-  can  silence  be  known  in  the  noisy  val- 
cotic  on  his  wounded  heart.  The  im-  leys  ;  only  on  the  cold  mountain  peaks 
pression  of  this  world  answered  to  his  does  there  reign  that  motionlessness, 
mood  sufficiently  (o  insinuate  itself  into  that  solemn  permanence,  which  no 
his  mind  and  take  captive  his  sense  tongue  will  ever  express,  nor  imagination 
without  any  feeling  of  shock.  His  feel-  ever  reach  unto." 
ings,  when  on  the  summit  of  the  Dent  A  sliU  closer  approximation  to  self 
du  Midi,  illustrate  this.  "  I  could  not  absorption  in  the  repose  of  nature  is 
give  you  a  just  conception  of  this  new  seen  in  the  following  passage,  whidi 
worid,  nor  express  the  permanence  of  gives  us  a  picture  that  reminds  one  of 
the  mountains  in  a  language  belonging  Salvator  Rosa  or  Claude  : 
to  the  plains.  The  hours  seemed  to  me  "  Imagine  a  plain  of  clear  and  white 
at  once  more  tranquil  and  more  fruitful;  water.  It  is  vast,  but  bounded;  its 
and,  as  if  the  rolling  of  the  stars  had  form,  oblong  and  somewhat  round, 
been  retarded  in  the  universal  calm,  I  stretches  towards  the  winter  sunset, 
found  in  the  tardiness  and  the  energy  of  Lofty  summits,  majestic  chains  enclose 
my  thoughts  a  succession  which  nothing  it  on  three  -  sides.  You  are  seated  on 
precipitated,  and  which  nevertheless  the  slope  of  the  mountain  above  the 
outstripped  its  usual  course.  When  I  northern  strand,  which  the  waves  are 
wished  to  estimate  its  duration  I  saw  ever  leaving  and  re-covering.  Behind 
that  the  sun  had  not  followed  it ;  and  I  yon  perpendicular  rocks,  they  reach  to 
judged  that  the  sum  of  existence  was  the  region  of  the  clouds  ;  the  dreary 
really  more  weighty  and  more  barren  in  north  wind  has  never  blown  on  this 
the  commotion  of  inhabited  countries,  happy  shore.  To  your  left  the  moun- 
I  saw  that,  in  spite  of  the  slowness  of  tains  part ;  a  quiet  valley  stretches  into 
the  visible  movements,  it  is  in  the  moun-  their  depths  ;  a  torrent  descends  from 
tains,  on  their  peaceful  summits,  that  the  snowy  peaks  which  enclose  it,  and 
thought,  less  hurried,  is  truly  active  when  the  morning  sun  appears  among 
....  Before  I  was  aware  of  it,  mists  the  frozen  peaks  or  the  mists,  where  the 
rose  from  the  glaciers  and  formed  clouds  mountain  rivers  point  out  the  chalets 
under  my  feet.  The  glitter  of  the  snow  above  the  meadows  which  are  still  in 
no  ton^r  tired  roy  eyes,  and  the  sky  shadow,  it  is  the  dream  of  a  primitive 
grew  still  gloomier  and  deeper.  A  fog  earth — it  is  a  monument  of  our  ignored 
covered  ihe  Alps  ;  an  isolated  peak  or  destinies. 

two  rose  out  of  this  ocean  of  vapors  ;        "  The  first  moments  of  night  are  it 

fillets  of  shining  snow,   caught  in  (he  hand,  the  hour  of  repose  and  sublime 

crevices  of  their  uneven  surface,  made  sadness.     The  valley  is  reeking  ;  it  be- 

the  granite  blacker  and   more  severe,  gins  to  disappear  in  the  darkness.    To- 

The  snowy  dome  of  Mont  Blanc  lifted  wards  the  south  the  lake  is  in  the  ni^t ; 

its  immovable  mass  above  this  gray  and  the  rocks  which  enclose  it  are  a  dark 

mobile    sea,   these    accumulated   mists  belt  under  the  frozen  dopie  which  sni^ 
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rouods  them,  and  which  seems  to  hold  do  not  show  a  fino  grasp   of  tangible 

in  its  rime  the  light  of  day.  Its  last  fires  realities. 

yellow  the  numerous  chestnuts  on  the  Much  of  this  reflection,  is,  of  course, 
wild  rocks  ;  they  pass  in  long  rays  un-  tinged  with  the  pessimistic  mood  of  the 
der  the  lofty  spires  of  the  Alpine  fir ;  writer.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  vague 
they  embrown  the  mountains,  they  light  outcry  agvnst  human  life  as  a  miserable 
up  the  snows  ;  they  kindle  the  air  ;  and  sham  and  burlesque.  And  in  these  de- 
the  water,  waveless,  brilliant  with  light  nunciations  the  evil  appears  to  be  le- 
and  blending  with  the  sky,  has  grown  garded  as  inevitable,  as  a  proof  of  the 
boundless  like  this,  and  still  more  pure,  aimlessness  of  nature,  or  even  of  some 
more  ethereal,  more  beautiful.  Its  calm  sinister  intention  on  her  part.  "You 
astonishes,  its  clearness  deceives  ;  the  do  not  see,"  he  wiites,  "  that  this  state 
aerial  splendor  which  it  repeats  seems  of  things  in  which  an  incident  ruins  the 
to  penetrate  its  depths  ;  and  beneath  the  moral  life,  in  which  a  single  whim  re- 
mountains  separated  from  the  globe  and  moves  a  thousand  rules,  and  which  you 
as  it  were  suspended  in  the  air,  you  find  call  the  social  edifice,  is  nothing  but  a 
at  your  feet  the  void  of  the  heavens,  and  mass  of  masqued  miseries,  and  illusory 
the  immensity  of  the  world.  This  is  a  errors,  and  that  you  are  children  who 
moment  of  enthralment  and  of  oblivion,  fancy  they  have  toys  which  cost  a  great 
You  no  longer  know  where  the  sky  is,  deal  because  they  are  covered  with  gild- 
where  the  mountains  are,  nor  on  what  ed  paper.  You  say  quietly  it  is  thus 
you  are  yourself  borne  ;  you  no  longer  that  the  world  is  made.  No  doubt ;  and 
find  any  level,  any  horizon  ;  the  ideas  is  not  this  a  proof  that  we  are  nothing 
are  changed,  the  sensations  unfamiliar;  in  the  universe  but  burlesque  figures 
you  have  left  the  familiar  life-  And  which  a  charlatan  moves,  confronts  one 
when  the  shades  have  covered  this  valley  with  another,  walks  about  .  .  .  makes 
of  water — when  the  eye  discerns  no  laugh,  fight,  weep,  leap,  in  order  to 
longer  objects  or  distances — when  the  amuse — whom?  I  do  not  know," 
evening  breeze  has  lifted  the  waves —  -  All  appearance  of  happiness,  he  else- 
then  towards  the  west  the  end  of  the  where  tells  us  with  something  of  the 
lake  alone  remains  lit  up  with  a  pale  gn'mneis  of  Schopenhauer,  is  a  make- 
glimmer,  while  the  rest  of  it  that  is  sur-  believe.  It  is  a  mask  put  on  before 
rounded  by  mountains  is  only  an  indis-  strangers  : 

tioguishable  abyss  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  "  If  all  secrets  were  known,  if  we 
the  darkness  and  the  silence  you  hear,  a  could  see  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart  the 
thousand  feet  beneath  you,  the  move-  bitterness  which  is  eating  it  away,*al] 
ment  of  the  ever  renewed  waves,  which  these  contented  men,  these  pleasant 
pass  and  cease  not,  which  quiver  on  the  houses,  these  frivolous  gatherings,  would 
sand  in  equal  intervals,  which  are  lost  be  no  more  than  a  crowd  of  unfortu- 
among  the  rocks,  which  break  on  the  nales  gnawing  at  the  bit  which  chafes 
shore,  and  of  which  the  sounds  seem  to  them,  and  eatmg  the  thick  dregs  of  that 
echo  in  a  long  murmur  in  the  invisible  cup  of  sorrows  of  which  they  will  not 
abyss."  see  the  bottom.  They  hide  all  their 
One  is  tempted  to  linger  over  these  pains,  they  parade  their  false  joys,  they 
strange  dream-pictures,  these  nocturnes  move  about  in  order  to  make  them  flash 
in  which  every  feature  contributes  to  the  before  the  jealous  eyes  which  are  always 
mood  of  melancholy  calm  which  they  in-  directed  to  others.  They  so  place 
duce.  But  I  must  pass  on  and  say  a  themselves  that  the  tear  which  lemaios 
word  or  two,  in  conclusion,  respecting  in  their  eye  may  give  it  an  apparent  lus- 
the  mass  of  reflection  which  the, letters  Ire,  and  be  envied  from  afar  as  the  ex- 
contain.  Obennann's  thoughts  on  hu-  pression  of  pleasure."  Nature,  too, 
man  nature  and  life  are,  on  the  whole,  presents  itself  to  him  as  a  blunder.  The 
much  less  interesting  than  his  record  of  presence  of  general  laws  does  not  con- 
personal  experience  and  his  portrayals  vince  him  of  any  beneficent  purpose. 
of  the  nature  he  had  studied  so  well.  And  even  were  it  made  out  to  him  that 
They  have  something  of  the  vagueness  the  totality  of  living  things  is  well  pro- 
which  belongs  to  the  man's  mind,  and  vided  for,  this  would  l^e  but  a  poor 
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comfort  for  the  individuals  who  are  ex-  "  I  said  to  myself  that  pure  pleasures 

eluded  from  the  providence.     "  These  are  in  a  manner  pleasures  that  one  oiilr 

laws  of  the  whole,  this  care  for  species,  makes  trial  of  ;  that  economy  in  enjo;- 

this  contempt  of  individuals,  this  march  ments  is  the  industry  of  happiness  ;  that 

of  beings,  is  very  hard  for  us  who  are  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  pleasure  be 

the  individuals. "  without  regret  or  even  without  mixture 

Yet  amid  these  bitter,  despairing  tones  of  pain  in  order  to  be  a  pure  pleasure ; 
there  are  heard  more  cheerful  strains,  that  it  is  desirable,  further,  that  one  only 
Obermann  shows  in  many  passages  of  take  so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  for 
his  Letters  an  unexpected  capability  of  recognizing  its  quality,  for  cherishing 
rising  out  of  his  own  individual  experi-  the  hope  of  it,  and  that  one  should 
ence.  He  recognizes  that  his  case  is  a  know  how  to  reserve  for  other  times  its 
peculiar  one,  having  a  certain  morbid  most  seductive  promises."  On  the 
character  and  even  a  ludicrous  aspect,  other  hand,  he  sees  the  risks  of  over- 
He  does  not  make  his  own  experience  calculation  in  enjoyment.  "It  is  of  the 
the  measure  of  the  common  life,  ^but  nature  of  pleasure  that  it  should  be  pos- 
surveys  this  with .  tranquil  eye,  seeing  it  sessed  with  a  kind  of  abaiuion  and  pleni- 
as  it  is,   and  no  longer  as  it  appears  tude." 

through  the  colored  spectacles  of  the        Of  useful  practical  suggestion  for  the 

surveyor's   pessimistic  mood.     Add  to  bettering  of  life  Obermann  has  little  to 

this  that  he  displays  at  these  moments  offer.     He  is  still   too  fully  possessed 

something  of  that  shrewd  practical  sense  with  the  Rousseau  fancy  for  primitive 

which  stands  him  in  such  good  stead  in  life  to  apply  his  mind  seriously  to  the 

carving  out  alone  the  framework  of  his  problems  of  social  amelioration.     The 

own  life.  only  approach  to  such  practical  counsel 

In   this  calmer  contemplative  mood  is  to  be   found   in  his  observations  on 

our  author  no  longer  ridicules  the  idea  marriage,  a  subject  about  which  he  has 

of  happiness,  but  seriously  discusses  its  a  good  deal  to  say.     His  estimate  of 

conditions,  and,  oddly  enough,  is  not  at  woman  is  a  lofty  one.     He  looks  on 

all  disposed  to  be  exacting  as  to  these,  marriage  as  it  is,  as  tending  to  stunt  her 

In  one  place  he  specifies  four  conditions  growth  and  to  debase  her.     And  in  the 

of  contentment — ' '  much  reason,  health,  ideal  pictures  of  married  life  to  which  ref- 

some  fortune,  and  a  little  of  the  good  erence  has  been  made,  he  goes  as  far  as 

luck  which  consists  in  having  fate  on  the  most  advanced  defender  of  woman's 

our  side."     In  another  place  he  says  rights  to-day  in  claiming  for  her  equality 

that  "  he  would  need  only  two  things —  of  position  and  liberty, 
a  fixed  climate,  and  truthful  men. "    He        "Is  there,"   he  asks,  "a   domestic 

sets  a  high  value  on  wealth,  combating  custom  more  delightful  than  to  be  good 

again  and  again  the   stoical  underesti-  and  just    in   the    eyes    of    a    beloved 

mate  of  its  importance.     In  one  place  woman;  to  do  everything  for  her,  and  to 

he  throws  himself  so  cordially  into  the  exact  nothing  from  her  ;  to  expect  friMn 

common  ways  of  men  that  he  quite  sen-  her  that  which  is  natural  and  fair,  and 

ously  discusses  the  advantages  of  town  to  make  no  exclusive  claim  on  her ;  to 

and  country,  and  concludes  that  Paris,  render  her  estimable  and  to  leave  her  to 

although  he  has  turned  his  back  on  the  herself ;  to  sustain  her,  to  advise  her, 

city,  is  "  the  capital  which  combines  the  to  protect  her,  without  governing  her, 

advantages    of    towns    in    the    highest  without  subjecting  her,  to  make  of  her 

degree."  a  friend  who  conceals  nothing  and  who 

Our  author  not  only  displays  an  nn-  has  nothing  to  conceal  ?"  At  the  same 
expected  practical  shrewdness  in  con-  time  he  sees  (hat  women  themselves  are 
sidering  the  external  conditions  of  com-  often  answerable  for  the  failure  of  ctm- 
fort  and  contentment;  be  manifests  a  ju  gal  relations,  and  he  puts  his  finger  on 
keen  and  subtle  insight  into  the  internal  the  weak  spots  in  their  mental  training, 
or  psychological  conditions  of  pleasure,  their  want  of  that "  width  of  view  which 
One  might  almost  imagine  that  in  some  produces  less  egoism,  less  obstinacy  of 
of  the  passages  referred  to  it  was  an  ex-  opinion,  more  good  faith,  an  obliging 
perienced  Epicurean  rather  than  a  poor  delicacy,  and  a  hundred  means  of  con- 
famishing  Solitary  who  was   speaking,  ciliation."     Thus  in  every  way  he  an- 
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ticipates  the  latest  ideas  jrespecting  some  places  a  playful  gayety,  and  where 
woman's  function  and  destiny.  the  common  human  impulses  of  friend- 
These  fragmentary  thoughts,  which  ship,  love,  convivaliiy  seem  to  be 
never  aspire  to  become  carefully  el abo-  struggling  into  life  again  through  the 
rated  reasonings,  are  chiefly  valuable  as  thick  crust  of  apathy  under  whidi  they 
showing  how,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety  to  have  so  long  tain.* 
prove  his  complete  severance  from  the  It  is  tbe  sense  of  this  distant  attach- 
aggregate  human  life,  Obermann  is  still  ment  to  the  great  human  family  which 
attached  to  it  by  hidden  ligaments,  completes  the  reader's  interest  in  Ober- 
Although  he  writes  in  one  place  in  open  mann.  In  his  far-off  mountain  hermit- 
revolt  against  society,  claiming  the  per-  age  his  thoughts  are  still  occupied  with 
feet  right  of  suicide,  if  ever  this  last  ourselves,  our  aims  and  our  cares.  We 
resort  of  the  wretched  becomes  neces-  feel  that  the  recluse  is  leaning  tenderly 
sary,  he  cherishes  in  his  heart  a  remote  towards  us  out  of  his  mysterious  dream- 
interest  in  the  large  collective  life  from  world,  and  we  instinctively  respond  to 
which  he  has  shut  himself  out.  The  the  movement  by  straining  the  ear  to 
reader's  assurance  of  this  attachment  catch  his  soft  and  unfamiliar  tones,  and 
grows  much  stronger  towards  the  close  to  seize  the  clew  to  his  mazy  musings. 
of  the  Letters,  where  the  whole  tone  he-  — Cernhill  Magazine. 
comes  more  cheerful,   approaching  in 
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There  is  more  romance  in  the  world  Most  of  them,  it  is  true,  must  be  content 
than  ever  there  was,  though  it  changes  to  scrape  along  as  best  they  can.  Yet 
its  aspects  and  becomes  popularized  as  even  careers  that  are  apparently  the 
society  grows  older.  Any  keen-sighted  most  uneventful  are  often  sufficiently 
bystander  at  one  of  the  great  London  checkered  ;  while  to  counterbalance 
railway  statiors  can  hardly  doubt  it,  as  some  brilliant  triumphs,  there  are  fail- 
he  watches  the  crowded  morning  trains  ures  which  are  simply  unmitigated 
discharging  their  loads  on  the  bustling  tragedy. 

platforms,  and  traces  the  deep-worn  As  for  the  stirring  romance  of  the 
signs  of  the  never-ending  struggle  for  olden  lime,  it  chiefly  took  the  form  of 
existence  on  faces  sharpened  by  intelli-  warlike  adventures.  Yet  even  then  there 
gence  that  are  sickly,  anxious,  or  ex-  were  striking  exceptions,  and  the  story 
cited.  And  what  a  freight  of  hopes  and  of  trading  under  difficulties  from  the 
cares,  of  doubts  and  eager  ambitions,  is  earliest  ages  might  furnish  abundant 
carried  out  of  port  in  each  ocean  steamer  material  for  a  most  fascinating  work, 
that  puts  forth  from  our  shores  for  Great  gains  by  commerce  were  only  to 
America  or  the  colonies  !  Material  be  got  at  extreme  personal  risk.  Any 
might  be  found  in  the  feelings  or  pas-  peaceful  trader  with  the  reputation  of 
sions  of  the  passengers — to  say  nothing  wealth  was  likely  enough  to  lead  the  life 
of  the  actual  stories  of  the  older  of  them  of  the  lucky  di^er  among  the  roughs 
— for  any  number  of  sensational  studies  and  refugees  of  a  mining  camp  in  the 
of  character  by  such  an  analyst  of  human  Sierra  Nevada  ;  and  the  moneyed  minor- 
nature  as  George  Eliot.  The  emigrants  ity  of  the  helpless  middle  class  went  in 
who  go  abroad  to  seek  their  fortunes  are  perpetual  terror  of  violence  and  exac- 
of  all  ranks  ;  and  the  more  ignorant  or  tions.  In  the  way  of  personal  advent- 
unsophisticated  ihey  may  happen  to  be,  ure,  think  what  yams  the  forecastle- 
the  more  apprehensive  they  may  feel  of  men  in  the  Phcenician  fleets  must  have 
the  unknown  that  lies  before  them  ;  had  to  spin,  when  afier  their  intermin- 
while  enterprise  goes  hand  in  hand  with  able  cruises  to  Tarshish  and  elsewhere, 
education,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
middle  classes  are  forced  into  a  battle  of 


'  Tbe  codipan  ion  ship  uf  Fonsalbe,  who  joins 


life  in  which  the  prizes  are  to  the  Intel-    him  {„  his  retreat,  may  be  said  pethips  u 
ligent,  the  enduring,  and  the  fortunate,     pare  the  way  fur  his  remrD  10  societT.^  i 
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they  came  home  with  their  holds  fall  of  We  have  merely  indicated  some  of  (he 
apes  and  ivory.  Everything  seen  by  most  stirring  episodes  in  medieval  trade: 
those  primitive  navigators  and  their  sue-  and  its  chronicles  of  active  adventure 
cesBors  was  new  and  strange  ;  ruthless  are  scarcely  so  thrilling  as  the  stories  of 
savages  were  everywhere  in  waittog  for  sustained  endurance  by  money- getters, 
them  on  ihe  inhospitable  coasts  they  The  whole  history  of  the  Jews  is  sensa- 
skirted  without  a  compass ;  monsters  tional,  from  the  time  they  were  singled 
were  known  to  lurk  in  the  currents  and  out  as  the  chosen  people  ;  but  nothing 
whirlpools  of  the  ocean  ;  and  rumor,  concerning  them  seems  more  wonderful 
distorted  by  unfamiliar  tongues,  magni-  than  the  tenacity  of  resolution  with 
fied  mysterious  perils  till  the  wildest  which  they  would  persist  in  growing 
tales  took  form  and  substance.  As  to  rich,  though  their  reputation  for  wealth 
the  feats  of  Ihe  seamen  of  antiquity,  and  their  helplessness  must  have  made 
fancy  might  have  to  (ill  in  the  meagre  their  lives  well-nigh  intolerable.  The 
outlines  supplied  by  sacred  or  secular  I  Jew  had  no  protection  from  the  Church, 
writers  ;  but  if  we  leave  the  hazes  of  which  was  almost  the  sole  shelter  of  the 
semi-mythical  story  for  the  adventures  feeble  from  the  tyranny  of  the  strong. 
of  the  middle  ages,  we  emerge  into  the  On  the  contrary  the  superstition  of  the 
clear  light  of  history.  The  Italians,  age,  which  otherwise  put  some  check  on 
succeeding  the  Greeks  and  their  Roman  violence  and  exactions,  was  all  enlisted 
ancestors,  have  inherited  the  empire  of  against  him.  Kings  curried  favor  with 
the  seas.  We  see  the  men  of  Pisa  and  the  clergy  by  plundering  the  common 
Amalfi,  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  victim,  and,  by  consecrating  a  share  of 
fitting  out  expedition  after  expedition  the  spoil,  made  easier  terms  with  their 
for  the  gorgeous  East,  storming  cities,  confessors.  Each  rapacious  baron  and 
settling  colonies,  making  wars  and  alii-  robber-knight  was  always  on  (he  look- 
ances  with  kings  and  emperors — and  all,  out  to  lay  hands  on  the  wandering 
be  it  remembered,  in  the  way  of  trade.  Israelitish  trader,  and  to  hold  him  to 
Chivalrous  soldiers,  like  the  "  blind  old  ransom.  If  the  Jew  were  rich,  he  had 
Dandolo,"  or  Embriaco,  the  dashing  to  bleed  his  money-bags  freely  before  the 
crusader  of  Genoa,  might  be  carried  castle-Kates  were  unbolted  for  him. 
away  by  the  thirst  for  fame,  and  seek  to  He  might  be  penniless  and  an  object  of 
emulate  the  exploits  of  the  martial  charity  to  his  kinsfolk,  but  no  one  be- 
hcroes  of  feudalism.  But  it  was  the  lieved  his  asseverations  of  poverty  ;  he 
policy  of  their  Stales  that  furnished  them  was  put  to  the  torture  all  the  same,  till 
with  the  means  of  fighting,  and  that  possibly  he  expired  in  agony.  The  scene 
policy  was  steadily  directed  (o  opening  in  the  dungeons  of  Torquiistone,  which 
up  profitable  markets.  The  Genoese  in  Scott  has  depicted  so  vividly,  was  no 
particular,  warlike  as  they  showed  them-  imaginary  one.  In  the  cities,  the  Jew 
selves,  were  traders  par  excellence — so  had  to  wear  the  meanest  clothing  when 
much  so,  that  when  the  fanaticism  of  he  went  abroad  ;  though  probably  at 
the  Crusades,  fanned  by  the  preaching  family  festivals  when  the  house  was  shut 
of  zealots,  was  plunging  half  Western  up,  his  women  were  dressed  in  the  most 
Europe  into  insolvency,  they  never  lost  costly  garments  and  jewelry.  So  he 
their  heads  for  a  moment.  Peter  the  had  not  even  that  vain  satisfaction  of 
Hermit  would  have  thundered  to  heed-  display  in  which  his  enfranchized  de- 
less  ears  had  he  set  up  his  pulpit  in  a  scendants  are  fond  of  indulging.  Then, 
Genoese  piazza.  They  sent  their  fleets  where  there  was  a  Jewish  colony  in  a 
to  Palestine,  it  is  true,  but  only  to  carry  city,  the  inhabitants  were  locked  up  lilce 
freights  of  Crusaders  ;  and  the  leaders  wild  beasts  in  their  quarter  after  certain 
who  chartered  their  galleys  had  to  pay  hours.  Nor  was  the  humiliating  coo- 
handsomely,  either  in  hard  cash,  or  con-  linement  altogether  unwelcome,  since  in 
cessions  of  mercantile  privileges.  So  it  a  measure  it  assured  their  safety.  Vet 
was  all  in  the  way  of  business  that  they  every  now  and  then  would  come  an  out- 
hired  out  the  famous  crossbowmen  who  break  of  popular  fanaticism,  when  the 
served  against  the  Monifoits  in  Brittany,  mob  insisted  on  having  their  share  in  the 
and  fought  for  the  unfortunate  French  spoil,  which  was  ordinarily  monopolized 
monarch  at  Crecy.  by  their  betters.     Any  improb^Ie,  fable 
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of  Jewish  bigotry  served  for  the  pretext ;  fires  announced  a  descent  on  some  un- 
and  the  gcneial  fonn  of  these  fables  guarded  bay  of  the  Mediterranean.  Not 
showed  that  churchmen  were  more  or  that  the  Grand  Tutic  and  his  Moorish 
less  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement.  It  tributaries  had  a  monopoly  of  piratical 
was  a  Christian  child  stolen  and  sacri-  trading.  The  buccaneers,  who  succeed- 
ficed  with  horrible  tites,  or  an  insult  to  ed  the  gentlemen-advent  uters,  and  were 
the  sacred  wafer  that  had  been  sanctified  the  precursors  of  the  modern  privateers- 
in  Iransubstanliation.  The  ready  ere-  men,  called  themselves  traders  after  a 
dence  given  to  those  malignant  reports  fashion.  The  money  they  invested  in 
showed  the  horror  with  which  the  infidel  swift-sailing  ships  brought  them  in  great 
Jew  was  regarded  ;  and  yet  the  people  profits  and  quick  returns,  though  the 
who  held  him  practically  at  their  mercy,  risks  were  proportionate.  With  a  cour- 
had  more  substantial  grievances  against  age  worthy  of  nobler  objects,  they  made 
hira.  For  he  throve  by  usury,  more  it  their  business  to  seize  the  harvests 
than  by  ordinary  trade  ;  and  we  may  be  that  others  had  gathered  in.  In  their 
sure  that  his  terms  were  sufticienlly  ex-  own  wild  way,  like  the  vindictive 
toTiionate.  In  the  first  place,  having  Frenchman  De  Monlbar,  they  set  up  for 
monopolized  the  mediaeval  loan  and  dis-  redressers  of  wrong  and  ministers  of 
count  business,  he  could  deal  with  the  righteous  vengeance  ;  tnd  so  they 
impecunious  very  much  as  he  pleased,  speculated  in  the  capture  of  Spanish 
He  knew  that  he  made  an  enemy  when  galleons,  and  of  the  strongly  fortified 
he  placed  a  loan,  and  the  speculations  seaports  that  were  the  treasure-houses 
on  which  he  staked  his  life  were  risky  of  the  Indies,  And  some  of  these  early 
enough  to  justify  him  in  charging  usuri-  adventurers  may  be  said  to  have  been 
ous  interest.  The  acquisitive  and  greatly  among  the  original  promoters  of  joint- 
enduring  race  had  just  as  much  precari-  stock  enterpiise.  Not  only  did  they 
ous  protection  as  it  chose  to  pay  for  ;  it  club  their  means  to  fit  out  their  ships, 
had  to  resign  itself  to  a  fluctuating  per-  associating  their  crews  with  them  on  the 
centage  of  sacrifices  ;  and  the  perpetual  co-operative  system,  but  they  found 
apprehension  of  ruthless  exactions  must  sleeping  partners  among  respectable 
have  been  more  trying  to  covetousness  merchants,  who  were  content  to  pocket 
than  the  hitler  reality.  Yet  they  per-  a  handsome  though  uncertain  percent- 
sisted  in  the  worship  of  Mammon  with  age,  while  closing  their  eyes  to  question- 
the  same  constancy  with  which  they  able  proceedings.  Non  oUt  was  the 
clung  to  their  creed,  and  suffered  for  the  British  Solomon's  "most  princely 
sake  of  their  money  with  the  sublime  answer"  when  informed  by  Master 
heroism  of  martyrs.  George  Heriot  that  the  money  procured 
Passing  on  to  times  comparatively  re-  for  his  necessities  came  from  an  Alsatian 
cent,  we  have  the  romantic  perils  of  the  usurer  of  indifferent  repute.  Non  elet 
Southern  trade,  when  Moorish  corsairs  was  the  motto  of  many  a  decent  church- 
swept  the  Mediterranean,  and  when  the  goer  in  the  good  cities  of  London  or 
captive  merchant  or  mariner  had  to  Ian-  Bristol  when  he  built  up  the  foundations 
guish  in  captivity  till  his  friends  could  of  some  family  of  landed  gentry  with  the 
forward  the  amount  of  his  ransom  ;  gold  that  had  been  stained  with  the 
when  the  ailing  succumbed  to  the  hard-  blood  of  Indians  and  Spaniards,  or  with 
ships  of  the  bagnio,  and  the  strong  who  the  more  infamous  gains  of  the  cold- 
were  unredeemed  were  chained  to  the  blooded  slave-trade, 
benches  of  the  galleys,  and  had  to  face  But  modem  joint-stock  enterprise  may 
the  Christian  shot  while  mercilessly  be  said  to  have  been  faitly  floated  with 
flogged  to  their  tasks.  Many  a  fiction  the  gigantic  bubble  companies  of  the 
that  falls  far  short  of  the  reality  eighteenth  century.  Strangely  enough, 
has  been  composed  on  the  miseries  of  the  sums  risked  in  the  infancy  of  those 
these  floating  hells  ;  on  the  desperate  undertakings  were  relatively  out  of  all 
sea-fights  of  the  pirates  with  the  cruisers  proportion  to  anything  that  has  been 
of  the  Chiistian  powers,  and  those  that  witnessed  ip  our  own  limes,  which  are 
were  manned  by  the  warlike  knights  of  generally  believed  to  be  the  days  of 
Malta  ;  on  ihe  scenes  that  were  witnessed  speculation /ar  txcellence.  Nor,  so  far 
when  the  church-bells  and  the  signal-  as  the  romance  of  widespread/SHfieringi 
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and  ruin  was  concerned,  are  they  ever  credit  made  readj^  converts  amODj; 
likely  to  be  surpassed.  The  Scotch,  statesmen  who  had  ideas  without  infor- 
though  energetic  and  enterprising  mation,  and  were  only  too  eager  to  be 
enough,  |have  a  well-earned  reputation  dazzled  by  golden  illusions.  Advent- 
for  "  canniness," — yet  Scotland  actually  urer,  gambler,  and  enthusiast  as  he  was, 
went  mad  over  the  Darien  scheme  ;  and  Law  might  have  beeh  a  sound  though 
the  difficulties  Interposed  in  the  way  of  daring  financier  had  he  been  gifted  with 
the  enterprise,  only  urged  the  Scots  to  greater  discretion  or  self-control.  We 
fooldhardy  and  desperate  persistence  in  may  understand  how  difficult  it  must 
it.  Disowned  by  the  king  who  had  have  been,  even  for  men  of  judgment 
granted  their  charter  ;  intrigued  against  unguided  by  experience,  to  draw  the  line 
by  his  servile  representatives  abroad,  between  the  practical  and  the  fantastic 
who  closed  the  foreign  bourses  and  our  in  his  programme,  and  to  resist  the 
colonial  markets  to  them  ;  deserted  by  seductive  sophistry  of  his  eloquence 
the  wealthy  subscribers  in  England,  when  it  was  apparently  backed  up  by 
Holland,  and  the  Hanseatic  cities — they  tangible  resuUs.  The  prudent  Duke  of 
still  pressed  forward  the  Darien  venture  Savoy  listened,  was  tempted,  and  reluc- 
on  their  own  account,  sending  expedi-  tantly  held  back.  He  had  no  objection 
tion  after  expedition  on  forlorn  hopes  to  oSer  to  the  specious  arguments  of  the 
to  a  pestilential  territory  infested  by  projector,  except  that  "  he  was  not  rich 
savages  and  menaced  by  a  powerful  civ-  enough  to  ruin  himself."  The  more 
ilized  enemy.  We  may  measure  the  reckless  Regent  Orleans  could  "  plunge" 
hopes  that  were  doomed  to  crushing  dis-  with  the  Scottish  projector  with  great 
appointment  by  the  fact  that  half  the  confidence.  If  he  had  not  capital,  he 
com  then  circulating  in  the  northern  bad  what  seemed  to  represent  it,  in  his 
kingdom  had  passed  into  the  coffers  of  power  of  issuing  those  peremptory  de- 
the  ill-fated  company  ;  while  the  mor-  crees  that  created  a  spurious  currency 
tality  among  the  miserable  adventurers  and  opened  to  the  State  a  fictitious 
shows  figures  still  more  melancholy.  credit.  Had  the  Regent  contented  him- 
When  Paterson  dazzled  his  country-  self  with  moderate  profits,  his  authorihr, 
people  with  visions  of  his  Darien  £1  with  l^w's  ingenious  audacity,  might 
Dorado,  he  addressed  himself  to  their  have  made  an  excellent  thing  of  a  tcm- 
intelligence  as  well  as  to  their  cupidity,  porary  partnership.  But  it  was  not  in 
The  site  of  the  proposed  colony  had  the  nature  of  the  brilliant  spendthrift  to 
commanding  commercial  advantages  ;  draw  the  stakes  and  realize,  so  long  as 
and  had  it  not  been  for  an  outbreak  of  fortune  befriended  him.  Besides,  ex- 
English  jealousy,  the  scheme  might  have  citable  and  impoverished  Fans  had  fair- 
been  a  grand  success.  Even  the  £ng-  ly  lost  its  head  ;  and  it  was  easier  to  set 
lish  "  South  Sea  bubble"  had  a  certain  such  a  ball  rolling  than  to  arrest  it. 
solid  foundation.  But  it  was  another  Then  were  witnessed  such  scenesoffinan- 
Scotchman,  the  son  of  an  Edinburgh  cial  excitement  as  the  world  has  never 
goldsmith,  who  proved  the  grand  magi-  seen  before  or  since.  There  was  a  rush 
cian  of  speculative  finance.  Undoubt-  to  the  Bank  of  France,  to  exchange  gold 
ediy  William  Law  enjoyed  opportunities  and  silver  for  empty  promises.  There 
which  must  be  the  envy  of  his  ambitious  was  a  crush  of  escutcheoned  carriages  in 
modem  imitators.  The  materials  his  the  Rue  Quiocampoix,  where  the  magi- 
constructive  genius  went  to  work  upon  cian  had  his  hotel  ;  and  his  levees  were 
were  a  lavish,  embarrassed,  and  almost  crowded  day  after  day  by  nobles  and 
arbitrary  Court ;  a  needy  aristocracy  that  ladies  of  the  highest  quahty.  The 
had  pledged  their  expectations  beyond  heads  of  the  great  hereditary  houses  of 
reasonable  hope  or  even  possibility  of  France  had  become  the  courtiers  of  the 
redemption  ;  and  a  trading  class  whose  parvenu,  and  jostled  each  other  in  their 
narrow  notions  of  growing  rich  had  obsequious  servility.  Nor,  although 
been  hitherto  limited  to  drudgery'  and  rank  and  position  had  their  advantages 
economy.  He  appealed  alijce  to  ttie  in  the  way  of  securing  preference  in  ap- 
shrewd,  the  half -educated,  and  the  ig-  plications,  was  there  any  jealous  exclu- 
norant.  The  magnificent  faith  he  pro-  siveness  of  classes.  Anybody  who  had 
fessed    in    the   boundless  resources  of  scraped    together   a  handful  of  Jivres 
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could  buy  some  scrap  of  the  scrip  in  the  of  it  in  landed  property.     Had  he  lived 

open  market.      The  purchase  eSected,  in  our  days,  he  would  have  taken  the 

the  gain  was  sure,  for  the  inflated  scrip  obvious  precaution  of  insuring  against 

was    going  up  like    a    balloon.      The  misfortune  in  the   Dutch   and   English 

Prince  of  Conti  took  advantage  of  the  funds — if,   after  consultation    with  the 

convenient  situation  of  his  hotel,  and  a  most  eminent  Parisian  jurists,  he  had 

Bourbon    prince    was  seen   hiring  out  deemed  it  unsafe  to  make  magniflcenf 

booths    in    his   gardens  to    vociferous  settlements  on  his  wife, 
stockbrokers     at    fancy    ground-rents ;        Speculation  was  a  novelty  in  Law's 

while  a  hunchback  is  said  to  have  done  time,  and  great  fortunes  made  in  trade 

even   a  more  ingenious  stroke  of  busi-  or  commerce  were  far  from  common, 

ness,  by  offering  his  hump  as  a  writing-  No  doubt  there  were  cases  where  some 

desk  to  the  mobs  in  the  Rue  Quincam-  English  merchant  showed  abilities  and 

poix.     Nor  was  it  only  French  treasury-  energy  that  carried  him  out  of  the  beaten 

paper  that  was  offered  for  sale.     In  the  track,  and  many  another  great  house  be- 

Mississippi  project)  which  was  affiliated  side  that  of  the  De  la  Poles  had  been 

to  the  credit  schemes,  Law  anticipated  built  up  upon  dealings  in  the  warehouse 

the  idea  of  recent  projectors  who  have  or  over  the  counter.     But  it  is  singular 

palmed  American  silver  mines  on   san-  that  trade  had  fallen  out  of  favor  with 

guine    English   investors.     He  had  to  our  higher  classes  since  the  Wars  of  the 

deal  with  a  public  who  were  even  more  Roses  and  the  reigns  of  the  Yorkish 

ignorant  of  geography,  if  not  more  con-  princes,  when  members  of  the  aristocracy 

fiding.     And  so,  on  the  faith  of  golden  and  dignified   churchmen,   buying  and 

ingots,  falsely   guaranteed   as    genuine  selling  by  accredited  agents,  had  regular 

by   being  displayed  at    the    Bank    of  business    relations    with    French    and 

France,  a  league  of  swamp  or  forest  in  Flemings.     Business  had  come  to   be 

Louisiana,  poisoned  by  fever  and  over^  held  in  contempt ;  the  grandson  of  the 

run  by  savages,  came  to  sell  readily  for  trader,  who  had  possibly  been  ennobled, 

3000  livres.     Considering  the  novelty  of  lived  among  the  landed  gentry,  ignoring 

tl^p  whole  idea,  which  based  a  lucrative  his  mercantile  origin  ;  and  the  gentry, 

jomt-stock  enterprise,  with  shares  duly  who  might  be  envious,  as  they  were  cer* 

numbered,  allotted,  and  registered,  on  tainly  contemptuous,  professed  to  hold 

the  wild  dreams  of  such  a  delusive  El  money-making  in  any  shape  as  ignoble. 

Dorado  as  had  lured  so  many  English  They  would  draw  no  nice  distinctions 

adventurers  to  their  ruin,  it  is  difficult  between  the  petty  tradesman  who  lived 

not  to  admire  the  magnificence  of  the  over  the  shop,  and  the  merchant  who 

swindle.     The  inevitable  day  of  reckon-  traded  to  the  Levant  or  the  Indies  with 

ing  came,  when,  owing  to  the  ingrati  -  his  argosies  floating  upon  every  sea.    So 

tude  of  the  great  nobles,  whose  avarice  that  even   success   in   trade   became  a 

outstripped  hislibcrality,theenchanter's  social  disability.     The  wealthy  son  of 

wand  was  to  lose  its  virtue  prematurely,  the  great  Turkey  house  longed  to  cast 

A  run  for  money  on  the  Bank,  original-  his  city  slough,  and  shine  in  ihe  circles 

ing  in  the  malice  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  his  business  closed  to  him.     But  as  his 

precipitated  panic  and  universal  ruin  ;  money  was  the  surest  card  he  had  to 

while  Law,  who  was  with  difficulty  pro-  play,  where  his  father  had  been  frugal 

tected    from    the    rabble,   disappeared  he  was  apt  to  turn  spendthrift ;  or  else 

ignominiously  from  the  scene  of' his  tri-  he  bought   a  high-born   wife  with   the 

umphs.     We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  paternal  gold,  and  made  a  fresh  start  in 

on  his  career,  because  he  was  undoubt-  life  on  the  strength  of  his  noble  connec- 

edly  the  greatest  and  most  original  of  lions.     Now  we  have  changed  all  that, 

"  city  men  ;"  although  we  must  confess  though  the  process  has  been  a  gradual 

that  his  dying  poor  after  all,  leaves  an  one.     The  old  social  barriers  have  been 

indelible  stain   on  his   reputation.     It  breached  in  so  many  places,  that  they 

would  almost  appear  as  if  he  had  sue-  may  be  said  to  be   practically  broken 

ceeded   in   deluding   himself  —  a  sure  down.     The  younger  sons  of  dukes  and 

indication   of   weakness.     He  left  his  marquises  get  a  respectable  living  out 

realized  capital  behind  him  in  France,  of  cottons  and  sugars  ;   peers  of  good 

having  actually  locked  away  a  great  part  descent,  who  may  be  Cabinet  ^iniste^ 
Nnr  a«m.— Vou  XXXV.,  Na 4  30  wv.-v_,v 
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as  well,  are  sleeping  or  active  partners  tice  his  tact  developed  into  a  genius 

in  famous  mercantile   firms  ;  while  we  which  seized  the  occasions  for  its  exer- 

know,  of  course,  that  no  big  joint-stock  cise  when  less  prudent  men  stood  hesi- 

company  has  a  chance  of  success  with-  tating,  and  so  missed  the  golden  chance, 

out  the  countenance  of  the  aristocracy.  As  his  speculations  turned  steadily  to 

But  above  all,  there  are  moneyed  huuses  i^ains,  he  played  his  game  with  incrcas- 

of    colossal    means    and     connections,  ing  assurance,  by  securing  exclusive  and 

which  form  in  themselves  a  select  finan-  early  information.     When  once  a  man 

cial  aristocracy,  with  such  an  influence  can  make  his  game  upon  certainties,  his 

as  no  mere  Iknded  magnate  could  ever  gains  are  only  to  be  measured  by  his 

boast.     It  is  true  that  we  can  point  to  credit.     And    the    daring    speculator's 

many  a  great  nobleman  or  prelate  in  reputation  for  probity  kept  pace  with 

history  who  for  the  time  has  made  him-  his   financial   successes.     Never   did  a 

self  practically  omnipotent    either    by  life  better  point  the  moral  that  honesty 

commanding  gifts  as  a  statesman  or  by  is  the  best  policy,  than  that  of  the  origi- 

his  obsequiousness  as  a  Court  favorite,  nal  Rothsdiild.     When  half  the  princes 

But  his  influence,  great  as  it  may  have  of  Europe  were  running  fur  their  lives, 

been,   has  died  with  him,   if  circum-  to  borrow  Mr.  Bright's  kindly  observa- 

stances  did  not  put  an  end  to  it  in  his  tion  on  the  troubles  of  the  Irish  land* 

lifetime.     While  such  an  ascendancy  as  lords,  more  than    one   of   these   poten- 

that  of  the  Rothschilds,  for  example —  tates,  like  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  intrusted 

we  make  no  apologies  formcntioning  by  the  shrewd  Hebrew  with  the  treasures 

name  a  family  which  has  asserted  an  ab-  they  had  to  abandon.      Though   there 

solutely  unique   position — is   extended  were  no  legal  means  of  "  checking  his 

over  all   the  world  without  exception,  intromissions,"  he  accounted  for  every- 

and  seems  as  solidly  established  as  any-  thing   to   the  uttermost  farthing.     No 

thing  can  be  in  the  precarious  conditions  doubt  he  was  richly  paid  by  commis- 

of  mortal  existence.  sion,  as  he  deserved  to  be  ;  but  his  best 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Roth-  reward  was  in  the  character  for  integrity 

schilds  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  his  repre- 

chapter  in  the  peisonal  romance  of  busi-  sentalives  and  successors.    Yet  though 

ness.     The  old  Judengasse  of  Frank-  Rothschild  was  scrupulously  upright  in 

fort,  though  it  has  always  teemed  with  his  dealings,  he  is  said  to  have  been  for- 

shrewd  and  scheming  brains,  never  sent  midable  to  remorsclessncss.     He  went 

forth  a  more  quick-witted  lad  than  the  ordinarily  on  the  principle  of  "  live  and 

progenitor  of  the  line  of  mighty  million-  let  live  ;"  nor  was  the  Leviathan  known 

aires.     Beginning  as  an  errand-boy,  we  to  have  done  any  injury  to  the  smaller 

believe,  and  raising  himself  steadily,  he  flsh  who  did  not  wantonly  interfere  with 

made  many  losses  as  well  as  profits  in  him.     But  no  aspiring  rival  ever  direct- ' 

his  time ;  but  he  was  never  known  to  ed  an  attack  on  him   without  having 

miss    an    opportunity.     He    ;x>ssessed  bitter  cause  to  repent  it.     Tales  are  told 

dash,  prudence,  and  extraordinary  cal-  of  the  fatal  though  legitimate  traps  laid 

culating  powers  in  an  almost  perfectly  by  the  long-headed  old  man  as  he  stood 

balanced  combination.     The  pet  of  for-  under  his  favorite  pillar.     For  a  brief 

tune,  he  never  presumed  on  her  favors  ;  season  the  course  of  the  stock-markets 

and  the  troubled  times  in  which  his  lot  would  seem  to  have  turned  against  him, 

was  cast,  marvellously  served  his  extra-  and  the  securities  it  was  his  interest  to 

ordinary  sagacity.       Europe  was  con-  "  bull  "  would  be  handed  over  to  the 

vulsed  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  mercies  of  the  "bears."     The  turn  of 

the  funds  everywhere  were  rising  and  the  markets  was  only  delusive  ;  when 

falling   with    the  changing  fortunes   of  his  adversaries  were  fairly  involved  at  a 

successive  campaigns.     Rumor,  with  its  considerable    temporary    sacrifice,   the 

innumerable  tongues,  was  mingling  truth  many  strings  he  pulled  would  mysteri- 

with   falsehood   in   almost  inextricable  ously  tighten,  and  the  exulting  gang  of 

confusion,  and  making  the  wildest  fore-  enemies   would    be    "  cornered  "   and 

casts  of   probabilities.     At   first  Roth-  crushed. 

schild  felt  his  way  cautiously  with  an  ex-  Bon  ckien  cfiasse  de  race  j  and  it  is 

traordinary  tact.     With  constant  prac-  remarkable  how  the  heirs  of  the  family 
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have  taken  after  their  founder.  Their  host  who  is  meditating  on  future  loans 
Jewish  blood  may  have  had  something  to  for  the  schemes  that  are  associated  with 
do  with  it,  and  the  pride  of  a  position  ah-  his  dearest  ambitions.  Nor  is  it  merely 
sol utely  unique.  Baron  James,  who  died  on  such  a  magnificent  scale  that  the 
the  other  day  in  middle  age,  was  one  of  Rothschilds  carry  on  their  lucrative 
the  rare  exceptions.  He  loved  the  arts  business.  The  avowed  establishments 
for  their  own  sakes,  id  place  of  simply  of  the  great  firm  are  the  head-centres  of 
patronizing  them  as  one  of  the  duties  innumerable  ramifications.  From  Ham- 
attaching  to  a  millionaire's  position,  burg  to  the  Havana,  from  San  Frao- 
But  even  in  Baron  James  the  hereditary  cisco  to  the  Spice  Islands,  we  under- 
instincts  came  out  so  far  that  he  attend-  stand  there  are  leading  local  firms  which 
ed  assiduously  to  the  business  he  never  in  reality  are  anonymously  afliliated  to 
cared  about.  The  Rothschilds,  till  the  Rothschilds,  and  which,  being  on 
lately,  have  married  among  themselves,  the  spol  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
keeping  their  vast  accumulations  in  the  the  local  trade,  are  on  the  outlook  to 
family,  and  making  the  firm  a  close  cor-  avail  themselves  of  profitable  openings, 
poration  ;  while  no  one  of  them  seems  For  money  must  go  on  gathering  like 
to  have  been  tempted  by  the  possession  the  avalanche,  which  accumulates  more 
of  unlimited  means  to  fritter  away  his  rapidly  the  longer  it  rolls.  The  under- 
time and  talents  in  dissipation.  Nor  takings  of  a  house  of  European  reputa- 
are  their  habits  of  steady  application  in  tion  may  be  measuied  by  its  energy  or 
any  way  surprising ;  for,  setting  aside  ambition  rather  than  by  its  actual  re- 
their  natural  business  aptitudes,  the  in-  sources.  Everybody  is  ready  and  eager 
terest  of  such  a  connection  as  theirs  to  deal  with  it,  knowing  ihat  its  co-op- 
must  be  almost  inconceivable.  Not  only  eration  in  any  rational  speculation  almost 
are  they  colossal  financiers,  but  neces-  sutiices  to  insure  success.  When  we  are 
sarily  cosmopolitan  politicians  on  the  tiding  through  limes  of  financial  agita- 
grandest  scale.  Before  now  they  have  tion,  it  has  reserves  to  meet  any  con- 
put  their  veto  on  a  European  war  by  ceivable  strain.  The  vessel  is  not  only 
closing  their  strong  boxes  to  an  emper-  well  found,  but  strongly  manned  and 
or's  application.  If  funds  are  indispen-  ably  commanded  ;  and  when  the  storm 
sable  to  the  regeneration  of  a  struggling  has  swept  over  and  the  air  has  cleared, 
country,  and  to  the  pleasant  understand-  it  profits  by  the  shipwrecks  of  its  weaker 
ing  of  the  powers  who  are  concerned  in  rivals.  We  remember  how  the  Count 
its  fortunes,  it  is  the  Rothschilds  who  of  Monte  Christo,  in  Dumas's  famous 
are  appealed  to  for  the  necessary  ad-  money  romance,  expressed  his  views  to 
vance.  When  once  an  appeal  of  the  Danglars  the  banker  as  to  fortunes  of 
kind  is  made,  they  are  very  much  mas-  various  classes.  So  there  are  houses  of 
lers  of  the  delicate  situation.  Should  the  second  and  third  rank,  of  the  high- 
they  decline  for  any  reason,  when  the  est  respectability  or  something  more, 
refusal  is  published  minor  capitalists  are  that  work  smoothly  along  in  the  old 
shy  of  entertaining  proposals  which  are  grooves,  and  transact  an  exten^ve  busi- 
already  prejudiced  in  the  opinion  of  the  ness  on  the  hereditary  traditions.  In 
public.  Should  they  accept,  their  very  these  there  is  very  little  romance,  though 
name  launches  the  loan  handsomely.  So  their  profits  fluctuate  with  the  conditions 
it  is  in  a  lesser  degree  with  mines,  rail-  of  trade.  As  partners  die  or  withdraw, 
ways,  land-schemes,  or  anything  else  ;  they  bequeath  their  interest  to  their  rep- 
for  unlimited  credit  is  an  irresistible  resentatives ;  and  the  reversion  to  a 
force,  and  money  must  necessarily  breed  share  may  be  a  more  reliable  asset  than 
money.  So  when  the  active  members  of  the  prospective  succession  to  a  large 
the  firm  go  on  progresses  abroad,  they  landed  property  nowadays.  Occasion- 
are /r/ri/  by  princes  of  the  bluest  blood,  ally,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  disagreeable 
in  defiance  of  antiquated  state  ceremo-  surprise  and  a  dramatic  catastrophe, 
nial ;  while  they  drop  in  to  dinner  in  an  People  rub  their  eyes  one  fine  morning 
off-hand  way  with  the  presidents  and  over  a  paragraph  in  the  city  articles,  an- 
past  ministers  of  brand-new  republics,  nouncing  the  stoppage  that  spreads  dis- 
We  may  conceive  the  delicate  flattery  may  among  confidmg  creditors.  The 
paid  to  the  omnipotent  financier  by  the  books  have  been  placed  in  the  Jtaads  of  j  , 
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a  distinguished  firm  of  accountants  comes,  and  he  breathes  more  freelf 
whose  names  have  sinister  associations  vhen  the  mask  has  been  dropped.  The 
with  many  similar  disasters,  and  the  worst  of  it  is — and  he  has  been  lament- 
steieotyped  assurance  is  expressed  that  ing  it  when  too  late— that  be  has  cast 
the  liquidation  will  prove  favorable,  his  character  after  his  fortune.  But  in 
The  hope  carries  little  consolation  for  a  worldly  point  of  view,  unless  he  has 
the  initiated.  Now  that  the  mine  has  been  driven  into  overt  criminality,  it  is 
been  sprung,  they  understand  all  the  likely  that  he  comes  off  belter  than  he 
melancholy  story  by  intuition,  and  are  deserves.  For  creditors  in  the  city  an- 
as much  surprised  as  disgusted  at  their  der  circumstances  of  the  kind,  show 
blindness.  There  are  almost  invariably  themselves  strangely  lenient  and  fo^v- 
reasons  for  such  a  crash,  which  it  ought  ing — partly,  perhaps,  because  they  have 
to  have  been  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  sympathetic  sense  of  the  temptations 
secret.  Large  sums  had  been  paid  out  to  which  their  defaulting  comrade  has 
on  the  death  or  retirement  of  moneyed  succumbed,  but  chiefly  because  they 
partners,  and  the  business  had  been  have  no  idea  of  throwing  good  money 
unduly  drained ;  or  it  had  passed  into  after  bad  by  wasting  valuable  time  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  a  younger  genera-  vindicating  public  morality.  Thej;  write 
tion,  too  enterprising  to  walk  in  the  off  the  loss,  and  all  is  said,  excepting  by 
ways  of  their  fathers.  The  gentlemen  some  irrepressible  outsider  with  limited 
who  have  gone  into  the  Gauttt  are  no  means,  who,  unluckily  for  himself,  hap- 
doubt  to  be  blamed,  and  possibly  they  pens  to  be  beggared, 
may  have  come  to  grief  under  aggravat-  But  frequently  of  late  years,  under 
ed  ciicumstances  ;  yet  even  then  it  is  circumstances  very  similar,  the  circle  of 
difficult  not  to  pity  them.  If  sufferings  outsiders  has  been  indefinitely  enlarged; 
can  atone  for  faults  and  follies,  they  and  the  transfer  of  a  well-known  busi- 
must  already  have  wiped  out  a  heavy  in-  ness  to  the  promoters  of  a  joint-stock 
stalment  of  their  moral  liabilities.  We  company,  seems  to  us  to  be  always 
can  hardly  conceive  a  more  wearing  life  prima  facie  suspicious  ;  so  far  suspi- 
than  that  of  a  man  of  naturally  honor-  cious,  at  least,  that  a  prudent  investor 
able  nature  who  has  been  clinging  des-  should  always  make  searching  inquiry 
peiately  to  a  slippery  ledge  with  the  before  applying  for  shares.  There  are 
abyss  of  dishonor  yawning  beneath  him.  many  cases  where  the  business  and  good- 
While  making  efforts  as  desperate  as  dis-  will  have  proved  worth  the  purchase- 
creditable  to  avert  the  evil  day,  he  fully  money,  as  reference  to  the  share-lists  will 
realizes  the  fate  that  awaits  his  conRding  show.  But  at  best,  as  the  sellers  best 
business  connections,  and  his  torment-  know  their  value,  they  cannot  possibly 
ing  conscience  refuses  to  be  silenced,  be  worth  more ;  and  if  the  prospectus 
In  the  fear  that  any  show  of  retrench-  holds  out  expectations  of  high  profits, 
ment  will  irretrievably  shatter  his  credit,  that  only  proves  that  the  concern  is  es- 
he  icsigns  himself  to  lead  the  life  of  a  sentially  speculative.  One  can  merdy 
swindler.  The  dinners  at  which  he  en-  buy  into  it,  as  you  purchase  the  shares 
tertains  hia  victims,  his  equipages,  the  of  a  flourishing  bank — where,  though 
expensive  education  and  allowances  that  original  holders  may  be  drawing  30  per 
are  suited  to  his  children's  imaginary  cent  or  more,  at  current  prices  the  re- 
prospects,  are  all  become  parts  of  a  turns  may  represent  about  a  quarter  of 
shameful  system  of  imposture.  He  dare  that.  We  take  it,  then,  to  be  a  simple 
not  take  the  wife  of  his  bosom  into  his  axiom,  and  no  want  of  charity  10  as- 
coniidence,  though  she  begins  to  be  sume,  that  those  who  turn  a  private  con- 
..troubled  by  ominous  forebodings,  as  she  cem  into  a  public  one  have  made  a  good 
listens  to  his  mutterings  in  restless  bargain  for  themselves.  They  have 
dreams,  and  marks  him  in  the  gloomy  mo-  estimated  at  a  fancy  price  ' '  polentiali- 
ments  of  reaction  that  follow  his  ghastly  ties  of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
attempts  at  joviality.  ThesuSeiings  he  of  avarice,"  and  probably  have  exacted  a 
has  endured  and  the  sacrifices  he  has  handsome  consideration  for  haxardous 
submitted  to,  show  the  importance  he  liabilities  that  began  to  make  them  un- 
attached to  maintaining  his  position  ;  easy.  They  may  be  honestly  sanguine, 
yet  it  is  almost  a  relief  when  the  crash  though   anxious.      Thev  "show  thor 
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good  faith,"  as  the  prospectus  intimates,  some  conspicuous  establishment  like 
by  consenting'to  accept  a  portion  of  the  that  we  have  been  alluding  to,  suddenljr 
price  in  paid-up  shares,  and  by  giving  comes  to  the  ground  with  a  crash  that 
their  invaluable  assistance  to  the  boaid  shakes  everything  in  the  neighborhood, 
in  the  capacity  of  managing  directors.  So  the  panic  is  in  full  swing  and  the 
Schemes  of  the  sort  are  not  the  less  Stock  Exchange  in  frenzied  agitation, 
dangerous  that  the  public  is  likely  to  be  The  most  disastrous  of  all  panics  hap- 
seduced  by  well-sounding  names  and  pened  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Overend, 
plausible  figures.  Perhaps  the  company  Ciurney  &  Co.  closed  their  doors.  Nor 
has  been  fioaled  in  a  time  of  general  have  we  even  now  recovered  altogether 
confidence,  when  money  is  plentiful  and  from  its  consequences,  though  it  may  be 
speculation  buoyant.  As  it  receives  an  feared  that  its  lessons  have  been  i*  great 
influx  of  capital,  it  has  a  fresh  accession  measure  forgotten.  No  one  who  wit- 
of  business.  For  a  year  or  two  it  pays  nessed  it  will  be  likely  to  forget  the  aspect 
wonderful  dividends,  and  the  shares  go  of  the  City  on  that  memorable  Black  Mon- 
on  mounting  in  proportion.  The  great  an-  day.  Men  were  slow  to  realize  the  extent 
nual  meetings  are  scenes  of  general  con-  of  the  disaster  ;  but  when  once  it  had 
gratulation ;  and  any  inquisitive  share-  come  home  to  them,  they  lost  faith 
holder  who  asks  inconvenient  questions  in  everything.  "  Overend's,"  or  the 
is  civilly  sneered  down  or  summarily  "  shop  at  the  comer,"  as  it  was  famil- 
silenced.  Anything  that  tends  to  depre-  iarly  called,  had  been  a  typical  house, 
ciate  the  market-value  of  the  shares  re-  It  had  been  built  up  carefully  by  cau- 
volts  the  best  feelings  of  the  assembly,  tious  Quakers  ;  the  names  of  its  succes- 
The  hands  of  the  managing  directors  are  sive  partners  had  been  synonymous 
strengthened  by  cordial  votes  of  confi-  with  philanthropy  and  probity  as  much 
dence,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  in-  as  with  substance  and  safe  trading.  When 
crease  the  stakes  and  go  on  extending  it  had  been  transformed  into  a  limited 
their  operations.  But  times  grow  bad,  company,  its  shares  had  been  taken  up  by 
and  money  tightens.  The  high-pressure  shrewd  capitalists,  and  its  transactions 
income  can  only  be  maintained  by  doing  were  known  to  be  more  extensive  than 
business  that  becomes  more  and  more  ever.  Few  people  suspected  that,  before 
risky,  while  engagements  are  renewed  on  it  changed  hands,  the  character  of  the 
onerous  terms.  But  the  dividends  must  management  had  also  been  changing. 
be  kept  up  by  hook  or  crook  ;  for  any  Experience  and  prudence,  or  the  re- 
sharp  drop  in  the  shares  means  the  col-  verse,  make  all  the  difference  in  bill 
lapse  of  indispensable  credit.  If  time  discounting,  between  handsome  returns 
were  no  object,  and  the  city  kept  calm,  and  desperate  risks.  And  it  is  a  gnlden 
things  might  work  round.  But  similar  rule  in  money-dealing  as  in  cobbling, 
operations  are  being  carried  on  simul-  that  a  man  should  stick  to  his  last  and 
taneously  in  innumerable  quarters ;  not  meddle  with  promiscuous  irons, 
over-confidence  has  engendered  a  rotten  Thanks  to  neglecting  some  elementary 
state  of  trade  ;  and  the  city  is  00  the  rules,  the  great  establishment  at  the 
eve  of  one  of  its  periodical  panics.  It  "comer"  came  down  while  the  mass 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  ten-  of  City  folks  still  firmly  believed  in  it. 
dency  to  such  panics  is  far  greater  than  It  was  rumored,  as  it  might  have  been 
formerly.  Now,  with  the  general  diffu-  taken  for  granted,  that  the  most  stren- 
sion  of  speculation,  London  is  but  one  uous  efforts  had  been  made  to  avert 
of  many  speculative  centres  ;  and  causes  the  catastrophe.  The  managers  were 
operatingin  Paris,  Berlin,  or  New  York,  said  to  have  taken  a  cab-full  of  their 
communicate  themselves  directly  in  Eng-  books  to  the  parlor  of  the  Bank  of 
lisb  enterprise.  Confidence  is  shaken ;  England  ;  but  the  Bank  directors  had 
money  is  called  in  ;  doubtful  paper  is  not  seen  their  way  to  lending  the  need- 
subjected  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  ful  assistance.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
and  can  be  only  negotiated  on  ruinous  pected  that  the  national  loan  establish- 
terms.  ygly  rumors  circulate  freely,  and  ment  should  have  stretched  a  point  to 
respectable  reputations  are  whispered  assist  competitors  who  had  been  In  the 
away.  Trifling  failures  are  succeeded  by  habit  of  systematically  underbidding  it. 
otben    of    growing    consequence,   till  But  it  was  argued,  in  ignorance  of  the  cii- 
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cumslanccs,  that  where  Overend's  failed  the  other  side  of  the  way,  business  was 
to  find  accommodation.  Other  credit-  going  cheerily  forward-  Speculative 
houses  must  seek  it  in  vain ;  and  there  selling  was  so  far  absolutely  safe,  for 
were  those  who  went  so  far  as  to  say  everything  was  tending  steadily  down- 
that  the  Bank  itself  might  be  in  diffi-  wards.  The  droop,  in  some  instances, 
culttes.  And  in  fact  there  was  some  was  astounding,  and  men  made  hundreds 
slight  foundation  for  that  assertion —  or  thousands  in  the  scratching  of  a  pen- 
inasmuch  as,  soon  afterward,  on  the  cil.  The  danger  to  be  avoided  was  the 
question  of  ihe  discount  rate,  the  associ-  being  "stuck"  for  shares  that  were 
ated  joint-stock  banks  put  pressure  on  worse  than  useless  ;  for  the  sudden  stop- 
the  old  lady  in  Threadneedle  Street  by  pages  took  the  very  people  by  surprise 
threatening  a  combination  to  exhaust  her  who  had  been  laboring  for  them  remorse- 
reserves,  lessly.      Many  failures  were  inevitable. 

All  that  serves  to  explain  the  frenzied  no  doubt,  but  more  were  the  work  of 
state  of  mind  into  which  the  great  failure  villanous  combinations.  Bands  of  con- 
had  thrown  the  City.  Operators  on  the  spirators  leagued  themselves  to  "  pep- 
Stock  Exchange  saw  their  opportunity,  per,"  as  it  was  pleasantly  termed,  some 
and  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  particular  class  of  investments.  Of 
Never  did  the  "  bears  "  have  a  better  course  the  credit-associations  were  chiefly 
time  ;  and  the  faces  of  legitimate  invest-  selected  for  attack,  as  being  most  sus- 
ors  who  flocked  eastward  to  look  after  ceptible  to  sinister  influences.  The  In- 
their  property,  and  who  had  thought  of  dian  banks  especially  had  a  bad  time  of 
cutting  short  probable  losses,  were  so  it.  The  Indian  trade  had  been  bad 
many  pitiful  studies  in  the  tragic  and  since  the  close  of  the  American  war,  and 
grotesque.  It  was  then  that  the  igno-  the  collapse  of  the  ephemeral  prosperity 
rant  who  had  been  investing  so  lightly  of  the  ^eat  East  Indian  cotton-port 
began  to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  had  affected  all  who  had  commercial 
"  limited  "  liabilitv-  It  was  then  they  relations  with  it.  The  new  banks  that 
began  to  suspect  the  policy  of  the  bro-  had  been  bolstered  by  the  Bombay  cot- 
kers'  favorite  maxim,  which  warned  them  ton-bales  were  in  difficulties  already,  and 
against  putting  all  their  eggs  in  one  has-  this  English  crisis  administered  their 
ket.  The  feelings  of  the  father  of  a  coup  de grdce.  Then  the  wreckers  turned 
family  who  held  shares  in  a  single  shaky  their  attention  to  the  new  financial  estab- 
credit-eslablishment  were  by  no  means  lishments,  which,  by  going  in  wholesale 
enviable  ;  but  in  cases  where  he  had  for  reckless  promotion,  had  hitherto  paid 
"  distributed  his  risks,"  excitement  was  fabulous  dividends,  and  seen  theirshares 
wrought  up  to  agony-pitch.  It  was  not  at  fancy  prices.  They  had  lent  out  their 
simple  ruin  that  stared  tiim  in  the  face,  capital  to  subsidiary  establishments  ;  and 
but  he  might  be  saddled  with  a  load  of  now  all  these  affiliated  societies  were  in 
contingent  liabilities  which  he  could  difficulties.  Picture  the  feelings  of  the 
not  shake  oR  in  a  lifetime.  Next  to  family  investors  of  the  day,  fho  had 
the  immediate  victims  of  the  crisis  their  been  receiving  their  interest  regularly 
professional  advisers  were  perhaps  most  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  at  the  rate 
to  be  pitied.  For  hardly  could  the  of  twenty  per  cent  or  upwards,  and  had 
profits  of  innumerable  sales  recompense  been  counting  on  the  future  accordingly, 
ihem  for  the  worrying  scenes  they  had  When  the  shares  were  issued,  they  had 
to  pass  through  ;  while  the  bitterest  re-  received  allotments  for  a  fraction  of 
proaches  were  heaped  upon  their  heads  those  they  had  applied  for,  as  a  matter 
for  advice  they  had  lightly  given  and  of  favor,  from  influential  friends.  We 
forgotten.  They  had  little  hope  to  can  recall  many  cases  where  the  allot- 
hold  out ;  and  the  dens  of  the  stock-  ments  had  been  only  assigned  on  the 
broking  firms  during  business  hours  in  understanding  that  the  shares  were  to  be 
these  evil  days  resembled  the  consult-  held  for  permanent  investment.  The 
ing-rooms  of  the  popular  consumptive  shareholders  with  available  means,  be- 
doctors,  who  in  the  course  of  one  busy  sides,  had  made  the  most  of  the  privilege 
morning's  work  may  dispatch  their  death-  of  their  preferential  claims  to  an  allot- 
sentences  by  the  dozen.  ment  of  the  scrip  of  subsidiary  com- 

Meanwhile  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  on  panics.     So  the  clergymaD  and  the  wid- 
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ows,  the  half-pay  officers  and  the  maiden  you  contemplate  their  serene  and  smiling 
ladies  with  a.  few  thousands  for  their  faces.  The  liquidator  is  smiling,  as  he 
portions,  found  themselves  indefinitely  well  may,  for  your  misfortunes  have 
entangled  in  "  securities"  that  were  prac-  let  him  in  for  an  excellent  thing.  The 
tically  unsalable.  Then  the  romance  directors  appear  serene,  because  they 
of  city  business  in  its  most  tragic  aspects  have  screwed  up  their  courage  to  the 
was  brought  home  to  thousands  of  Strug-  stic)cing-place,  knowing  that  they  must 
gling  households.  We  may  fancy  the  make  the  best  of  awkward  disclosures, 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  the  trcm-  While  the  secretary  and  manager  smile 
bling  fingers  with  which  the  arrival  of  like, the  liquidator — albeit,  to  the  close 
the  post  was  expected  in  many  a  metan-  observer,  their  grins  have  something 
choly  breakfast- room.  .The  stock-bro-  ghastly  in  them — because  they  have  an 
kcrs'  curt  letters  brought  little  consola-  uneasy  suspicion  that  they  are  unpleos- 
tion,  with  their  news  from  the  falling  antly  compromised,  and  may  have  laid 
markets,  where  quotations  were  often  themselves  open  to  civil,  if  not  criminal, 
nominal.  At  last  suspense  would  be  re-  proceedings.  The  liquidator's  exposi- 
lieved  by  a  line  or  two  in  conspicuous  tion  of  the  circumstances  would  be  more 
type  io  the  journal,  announcing  the  co!-  satisfactory  did  it  not  deal  chiefly  in 
lapse  of  a  company.  The  Discount  specious  generalities,  which  seem  odd 
Association  or  the  Financial  Corporation  in  a  man  who  has  been  bred  to  figures, 
had  succumbed,  and  the  cherished  But  you  cannot  complain  that  it  has  no 
scrip,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  fam-  point,  and  the  sting  luiks  in  the  perora- 
ily  prosperity,  represented  something  tion.  It  may  be  hoped  that  all  will 
much  worse  than  so  much  waste-paper,  come  right  in  the  end  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
The  excitement  of  suspense  is  bad  time  a  heavy  call  is  indispensable,  "  to 
enough  ;  but  if  we  wished  unwary  in-  place  the  Company  in  an  advantageous 
vestors  in  speculative  insecurities  to  position  for  liquidation."  A  call  !  and 
realize  the  risks  to  which  they  carelessly  all  your  money  is  locked  up  in  companies 
expose  themselves,  we  should  like  to  that  arc  already  entered  on  the  black- 
impress  them  with  the  lingering  torments  list.  A  call  that  must  be  paid,  with  the 
of  liquidations.  If  you  lose  a  large  sum  alternative  of  insolvency,  and  a  certainty 
of  money,  there  is  an  end  it ;  and  the  of  pauperism  or  a  future  of  privations. 
healthy  mind  begins  to  recover  its  elas-  All  your  sense  of  independence  is  gone 
ticity,  or  at  all  events  learns  to  resign  with  your  hopes  in  that  unlucky  specula- 
itself.  But  with  a  failure  under  limited  tion  ;  and  now  there  is  nothing  left  you 
liability,  you  are  only  at  the  beginning  but  to  endure,  or  to  appeal  to  the  cool 
of  the  end  ;  and  the  end,  which  may  friendship  of  acquaintances.  And  call 
be  indefinitely  deferred,  is  involved  in  succeds  to  call ;  for  the  first  estimate  of 
doubts  and  darkness.  Except  in  an  ex-  the  ruined  company's  future  was  colored 
ceptionally  bad  case,  like  that  of  the  City  by  the  interests  of  those  who  had  com- 
of  Glasgow  Bank,  the  first  formal  circu-  promised  it.  It  may  be  that  the  direc- 
lars  of  the  official  liquidators  are  pretty  tors  had  disposed  of  the  capital  in  fla- 
sure  to  minimize  the  misfortune,  and  grant  contempt  of  the  articles  of  associa- 
they  lighten  the  first  despair  with  fatla*  tion.  There  may  be  good  grounds  for 
ctous  gleams  of  hope.  The  Company  an  action  for  compensation  against  them. 
was  brought  to  a  stoppage  by  stress  of  But  even  should  they  be  worth  powder 
circumstances,  but  time  is  all  that  is  and  shot,  no  man  of  energy  and  business 
needful  to  realize  assets  that  are  locked  experience  seems  disposed  to  take  a  lead 
up.  In  fact,  your  shares  still  represent  in  the  matter  ;  for,  as  we  said  already, 
the  reversion  to  a  valuable  property,  and  city  men  in  such  circumstances  seem  to 
possibly  you  are  encours^ed  to  believe  have  a  kindly  fellow-feeling  for  the  gen- 
that  lime  may  set  jou  all  on  your  legs  tiemen  who  have  victimized  them, 
again.  Anxious  still,  but  plucking  up  But  the  loss  of  one  is  the  ^n  of  an- 
heart,  you  hurry  off  to  the  city  to  attend  other.  If  the  confiding  public  were  not 
the  first  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  periodically  victimized,  what  would  be- 
Nothing  can  seem  pleasanter  than  the  come  of  promoters  and  professional 
party  assembled  on  the  platform,  and  speculators  7  We  have  spoken  of  the 
your  spirits  begin  insensibly  to  go  up  as  great  fortunes  of  such  families  as  the 
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Rothschilds  and  Barings.  But  side  by  self  possessed  of  keen  financial  sagacity, 
side  with  these  hereditary  magnates  of  He  gets  talked  of  as  a  shrewd  fellow— he 
finance  and  commerce,  we  see  the  rise  forms  friendships  with  the  rather  dis- 
of  3  class  of  millionaire  nouveaux  riches,  reputable  brokers  he  employs — till  at 
who  have  apparently  for  the  time  an  even  last  his  advice  is  applied  for  by  promo- 
greater  command  of  money,  or  who  scat-  ters  in  a  small  way.  When  he  has  once 
ter  it,  at  all  events,  with  more  ostenta*  insinuated  a  finger  into  the  city  pie,  the 
tious  profusion.  Some  of  these  unscru-  whole  of  both  hands  is  sure  to  follow. 
pulous  upstarts  have  made  themselves  For  be  it  remembered  that  he  is  really 
sufficiently  conspicuous ;  for  they  are  gifted  in  his  way,  and  no  impostor  as 
often  not  only  cunning  men  of  business,  to  his  ability  in  "  rigging  companies  ;" 
but  they  aspire  to  shine  before  society  and  his  self-confidence  growing  with  a 
as  well.  Though  far  from  hiding  their  run  of  good  luck,  his  counsels  come  to 
light  under  a  bushel,  they  do  their  best  be  regarded  as  those  of  an  Achitophel. 
to  keep  their  business  secrets  ;  and  so  He  casts  his  slough,  and  sells  the  stock 
long  as  all  goes  prosperously  and  their  and  good-will  of  his  establishment.  He 
ventures  turn  to  pfofit,  their  gold  gilds  comes  out  in  garments  in  advance  of  the 
the  scandals  of  their  careers,  and  their  fashion,  wears  flowers  in  his  button-hole, 
profusion  stifles  rumors  to  their  disad-  and  acts  the  felil-maitre,  though  over- 
vantage.  But  occasionally  over-con-  doing  the  aristocratic  swagger  of  his 
fidence  will  bring  them  to  grief:  their  manners.  He  gathers  a  good  balance  at 
doings  become  the  subject  of  judicial  bis  banker's  ;  he  is  ready  to  adventure 
proceedings  ;  and  so  we  can  compile  with  it  boldly  ;  and  thenceforward  his 
a  tolerably  faithful  biographical  sketch  rise  is  assured.  From  being  consulted 
from  the  impartial  charge  of  a  judge  by  men  of  some  character  and  position, 
and  the  testimony  of  unimpeachable  he  takes  to  getting  up  companies  upon 
witnesses.  We  hear,  perhaps,  of  an  his  own  account.  With  the  characters 
ambitious  tradesman  in  a  very  small  and  connections  he  has  made,  that  is  by 
way,  who  recognizes  that  he  has  a  no  means  difficult ;  and  he  begins  pru- 
happy  turn  for  finance-  He  keeps  a  dently  in  a  modest  way.  He  can  find 
"coSee  divan,"  and  is  brought  into  money  for  advertising  and  circulating 
friendly  relations  with  the  clever  Bo-  prospectuses  ;  and  the  investing  public 
hemians,  invariably  out-at-elbows,  who  bear  him  out  with  the  rest.  Generally, 
lounge  away  their,  time  in  his  esiab-  there  is  something  ingeniously  plausible 
lishment.  He  has  "  a  friend  "  who  in  the  scheme — at  all  events,  he  knows 
has  a  Utile  mone)^  to  turn  over,  and  how  to  make  a  prospectus  seductive, 
he  puts  it  out  for  him  on  bills  at  exorbi-  and  how  far  he  may  take  liberties  with 
tant  interest,  though  generally  on  pretty  the  public  credulity.  He  selects  bis  di- 
safe  personal  security.  His  establish-  rectors  with  judgment,  so  far  as  circum- 
ment  is  in  the  city,  in  the  purlieus  of  the  stances  will  admit,  leavening  the  board 
Stock  Exchange,  and  some  of  his  shady  of  respectable  dupes  with  a  sprinkling  of 
clients  are  hangers-on  of  "  the  house,"  ready  accomphces.  His  talents  as  a 
or  fifth-rate  solicitors  struggling  for  a  promoter  come  to  be  favorably  regarded 
practice.  All  these  needy  individuals  m  speculative  circles  ;  and  embarrassed 
have  dreams  of  growing  rich,  should  members  of  the  aristocracy  who  are 
fortune  ever  give  them  a  cast  of  her  fa-  looking  out  for  directorships,  pay  him 
vors.  And  the  chance  comes  in  a  period  court  as  a  promising  patron.  So  it 
of  inflated  speculation,  when  doubtful  comes  about  that  his  enterprises  develop 
companies  of  all  kinds  are  shooting  up  with  his  opportunities.  He  sends  safe 
like  funguses,  and  their  letters  of  allot-  emissaries  across  the  ocean  to  draw  up 
ment  are  as  good  as  bank-notes.  secret  engagements,  and  secures  conces- 
Our  friend  of  the  coffee-divan  has  his  sions  of  undertakings,  to  be  settled  for 
council  of  confederates,  ready  to  scent  after  the  shares  are  subscribed.  He  has 
out  "  good  things,"  and  to  conspire  to  his  sumptuous  offices,  where  a  numerous 
turn  them  to  advantage.  In  picking  and  staEF  of  clerks  is  daily  issuing  prospec- 
choosing  among  "  rubbish "  of  purely  tuses  by  the  thousand ;  he  has  bis 
ephemeral  value,  in  deciding  on  the  luxurious  reception-room,  where  he  has 
happy  moment  to  realize  he  shows  him-  his  interviews  with  schemers  of  his  own 
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Stamp,  and  the  jackal- directors  and  the  qualities  he  should  possess  are  even 
"  guinea-pigs"  who  act  as  his  providers  ;  rarer.  He  is  the  last  man  in  the  world 
while,  on  the  strength  of  his  city  tri-  to  lose  his  head,  and  he  ought  to  be  ex- 
umphs,  he  becomes  a  sort  of  lion  on  the  ceptionally  gifted — mentally  and  physi- 
outskirts  of  society.  Men  talk  of  the  cally.  He  must  hare  a  stong  constitu- 
Monte  Christo-like  magnificence  with  tion  to  stand  the  constant  wear  and  tear 
which  he  has  furnished  his  residences  in  of  excitement,  and  a  strong  brain  to  bear 
town  and  country.  He  entertains  mixed  the  perpetual  strain  on  it.  In  forecast- 
companies  with  vulgar  ostentation,  and  ing  the  immediate  future  of  a  stock,  he 
pays  hack-writers  in  the  press  to  chron-  must  be  able  to  combine  and  analyze 
icle  his  entertainments.  He  subscribes  the  circumstances  that  influence  it. 
liberally  to  the  advertising  charities  ;  he  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
builds  schools  and  restores  churches  ;  or  he  should  have  perfect  self-command, 
he  bestows  public  recreation- grounds  and  invariably  assume  an  imperturbable 
where  municipalities  are  willing  to  accept  countenance.  Men  know  that  he  is  in 
them.  He  has  been  making  his  game,  thehabitof  dealing  largely,  and  generally 
in  fact,  with  the  money  of  the  people  to  good  purpose,  so  they  keep  a  watch 
whom  we  sketched  as  the  victims  of  un-  on  him  and  his  operations  accordingly, 
happy  liquidations.  Perhaps  the  day  Either  on  private  information,  or  from 
arrives  when  he  is  brought  up  with  a  the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  he  has  de- 
sharp  turn.  Reaction followinginflatioQ  cided  that  a  certain  stock  should  go  up. 
has  taken  the  wind  out  of  his  sails  ;  his  If  he  went  to  the  Exchange  and  gave  his 
affairs  are  thrown  into  insolvency ;  he  orders  openly,  the  dealers  would  imme- 
becomes  the  defender  in  numerous  diately  raise  the  prices  on  him.  The 
actions,  brought  with  heavy  damages  by  more  eager  he  is,  the  less  he  shows  it ; 
gentlemen  who  allege  frauds,  and  seek  he  strolls  quietly  into  the  house  with  his 
to  make  him  responsible  for  their  losses  ;  hands  in  his  pockets,  drops  some  careless 
his  establishments,  with  their  contents,  words  of  depreciation  here  and  there, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  auctioneers,  and  probably  makes  a  feint  of  selling. 
But  it  is  astonishing  how  one  of  these  Whenhebeliveshehasthrownthecurious 
piratical  navigators  manages  to  weather  off  his  trail,  he  goes  in  earnest  about  the 
the  most  appalling  storms.  He  has  business  he  has  in  hand.  It  is  evident 
made  himself  friends  of  the  Mammon  of  that  such  an .  operator  must  have  few 
Unrighteousness  ;  he  has  it  in  his  power  scruples  ;  and  though  he  may  deal  fairly 
to  make  compromising  disclosures ;  he  according  to  his  own  ideas,  he  has  his 
has  done  his  best  to  secure  himself  means  peculiar  code  of  morality.  Though  pos- 
of  retreat ;  and  he  avails  himself  of  the  sibly  less  lax  than  that  of  our  friend  the 
services  of  practitioners  who  are  versed  promoter,  it  is  easy  enough  in  all  con- 
in  all  legal  chicanery.  As  a  rule,  he  science.  He  sees  no  harm  in  circulating 
slips  through  the  toils  that  he  has  spread  false  intelligence,  nor  does  it  give  him  a 
for  himself,  and  he  has  hidden  money  twingetothink  that  the  profits  of  his  day 
out  of  the  way  in  a  reserve  fund  that  represent  losses  he  may  have  gratuitously 
eludes  the  perquisitions  of  his  creditors,  inflicted  on  his  neighbors.  In  fact,  the 
What  is  even  more  strange,  though  his  anxieties  of  his  own  life  must  naturally 
character  may  have  been  torn  into  tat-  tend  to  make  him  indifferent  to  the 
ters,  his  reputation  for  financial  adroit-  sorrows  and  misfortunes  of  other  people  ; 
ness  still  stands  him  in  good  stead  ;  and  nor  can  we  imagine  a  more  miserable 
before  the  scandals  with  which  he  is  as-  existence,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
sociated  have  been  forgotten,  he  may  be  we  regard  it.  He  might  take  for  his 
actively,  though  less  obtrusively,  engag-  Bashi-Bazouk  motto  the  line  of  Byron, 
ed  in  business  again.  For  it  is  a  fact  "  I  think  not  of  pity  ;  I  think  not  of 
that  however  a  really  capable  promoter  fear;"  his  life  of  care  never  knows  a 
may  have  been  blown  upon,  his  services  holiday  ;  and  should  he  be  fortunate 
are  still  in  request,  though  his  name  is  enough  to  retire  on  a  competency,  he  jis 
no  longer  paraded.  as  miserable  without  his  stimulants  as 
The  professional  jobber  and  specula-  the  reformed  laudanum-drinker.  But 
tor  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  a  more  what  chance  in  the  long-run,  we  may  ask, 
commonplace  character,  though  perhaps  with  such  cold-blooded  professionals  as 
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that,  has  the  outsider  who  lightly  vent-  riouslf    speculative    railway-lines,     the 

ures  into  the  City,  to  win  his  loose  hun-  stock  of  which,  though  essentially  sound, 

dred  or  two  un  one  luckv  deal  of  the  seems  to    be    bandied    about     like    a 

caids  ?  shuttlecock  among  operatois.     Peihaps 

Look  at  the  inevitable  odds  against  he  has  acted  on  a  happy  inspiration  ; 
the  latter.  It  may  be  assumed  that  he  perhaps  on  a  chance  paragraph  in  a 
would  find  no  professionals  to  deal  with  newspaper  ;  possibly  on  the  whispered 
him,  were  they  not  morally  certain  of  intimationof  apushing  broker,  that  par- 
having  the  best  of  it  in  the  end.  He  ties  behind  the  scenes  have  been  buying, 
has  to  face  better  information  and  supe-  What  objects  of  interest  the  papers  be- 
lior  equanimity  of  temperament  ;  and  come  to  him  from  that  moment !  How 
beside,  to  begin  with,  be  must  pay  the  closely  he  scans  the  share-lists  in  each 
broker's  commission,  which  represents  new  edition  !  For  it  may  be  assumed 
the  fixed  profitof  the  CitygaminK-table.  that  onr  acquisitive  friend  is  hard  up. 
There  are  minor  circumstances  he  is  apt  and  that  the  stake  he  is  playing  is  of 
to  ignore,  but  which  nevertheless  may  vital  interest.  A  fractional  movement 
tell  considerably.  There  are  periodical  upward  excites  his  hopes ;  but  the 
seasons  when  the  markets  are  sluggish,  stock  sticks  there  or  thereabouts  till  the 
and  slow  to  respond  even  to  a  decided  eve  of  the  settlement.  He  hardly  likes 
impulse.  In  the  first  weeks  of  the  year,  to  pay  a  commission  merely  for  a  pro- 
for  example,  it  is  found  that  business  is  longed  trial  of  his  patience  and  cabs  off 
almost  always  dull ;  men  are  meditat-  to  take  advice.  His  broker  arranges  to 
ing  over  the  Christmas  balance-sheets  carry  over  on  easy  terms,  and  he  takes 
or  meeting  Christmas  liabilities,  and  are  out  a  fresh  lease  of  expectation — when 
slow  to  commit  themselves  to  new  en-  one  evening  his  appetite  for  dinner  is 
gagements.  Then  bad  weather  notori-  spoiledby  an  item  of  intelligence  in  "our 
ously  depresses  the  markets,  and  the  latest  edition."  It  may  be  the  announce- 
operator  may  be  caught  in  a  downpour  ment  of  an  issue  of  fresh  stock  ;  an  un- 
of  rain,  when  the  mud  that  is  flying  in  favorable  estimate  of  dividend,  given 
showers  from  cart-wheels  on  the  cross-  with  judicial  authority  ;  or  possibly  a 
ings  disposes  everybody  to  look  at  spec-  collision  is  set  forth  in  glaringtype,  with 
ulative  prospects  en  noir.  It  is  found  a  melancholy  report  of  dead  and  maim- 
in  practice,  moreover,  that  rises  are  for  ed.  The  paragraph  appeared  after  the 
the  most  part  very  gradual,  and  are  apt  closing  of  the  market,  so  he  has  to  wait 
to  he  arrested  by  slight  reactions,  while  for  the  morrow  to  team  results.  The 
some"  bulls  "are  realizing  small  profits,  bulletin  of  the  opening  sales  is  deplor- 
The  outsider  who  has  bought  on  a  relia-  able  ;  and  the  latter  ones,  with  unim- 
ble  piece  of  news,  or  on  conclusions  portant  fluctuations,  are  going  from  bad 
which  are  substantially  just — a  very  rare  to  worse.  The  bears,  who  are  always 
case  indeed — hopes,  let  us  say,  to  clear  sniffing  at  the  stock,  come  down  upon 
five  per  cent  on  his  purchase.  But  be  it  with  the  full  weight  of  their  paws,  and 
finds  that  though  things  may  be  tending  the  weak  holders  arc  alarmed.  Our 
upward,  he  is  likely  to  have  long  to  wait,  friend,  who  scarcely  contemplated  the 
and  the  settling  day  is  approaching,  chance  of  losses,  goes  through  par- 
when  he  must  either  close  or  carry  over,  oxysms  of  mental  anxiety  in  his  hesita- 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  some  compli-  tion  as  to  cutting  them  short,  but  finally 
cation  may  upset  his  calculations ;  unea-  resigns  himself  to  a  sacrifice  which  leaves 
siness  tells  far  more  quickly  on  sensitive  him  £300  or  £400  out  of  pocket.  Had 
stocks  than  hopeful  expectation,  and  a  he  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  he 
fall  of  five  or  even  ten  per  cent  is  would  have  done  better  to  hold  on,  as 
nothing  uncommon.  It  may  be  said,  the  effects  are  out  of  proportion  to  their 
that  being  the  case,  that  the  outsider  causes ;  but  for  the  moment  he  almost 
would  do  better  to  go  in  for  "  bearing  ;"  feels  happy  in  having  made  up  his  mind 
but  in  fact,  "  bearing  "  is  altogether  an-  to  the  worst — a  mood  which  changes  in 
tagonistic  to  his  inclinations.  a  week  or  two,  when  he  has  the  bitter- 

So  we  may  imagine  him  retracting  his  ness  of  noting  the  stock  going  up  again, 

way  from  the  City,  having  effected  a  Being  hit  so  bard  is  perhaps  an  extreme 

bargain  for  £5000  in  one  of  those  noto-  case,  and  may  possibly  prpi^e  a  blessing 
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in  disguise  if  it  drives  the  victim   in  the  volcanoes  of  Iceland  and  South  Italy 

disgust  out  of  the  betting-ring.     If  he  preluded  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon, 

merely  burns  his  fingers,  he  has  a  crav-  so  the  "  coraering  "  of  a  Vanderbilt  in 

ing  to  have  his  revenge  ;  and  vhen  an  New  York,  or  the  collapse  of  a  Strous- 

embanrassed    and    excitable   genllemaa  berg  in  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburgh,  may 

takes  to  gambling,  we  pity  him  almost  send  a  panic  through  the  London  Stock 

as  much  as  his  family.  Exchange,  and  swallow  up  a  shoal  of 

Speculative  enterprise  is  one  thing,  small  speculators, 
and  speculation  in  stocks  is  another  ;  and  In  fact,  the  sudden  commercial  activ 
the  growth  of  both  has  been  almost  be-  ity  of  the  Eastern  Continental  nations  is 
yond  calculation  in  the  lifetime  of  the  one  of  the  most  su^estive  signs  of  the 
present  generation.  As  to  Stock  Ex-  progress  of  the  world,  and  it  presents 
change  dealings,  it  has  been  estimated  some  remarkable  phases  of  business- 
on  good  authority,  that  barely  one  bar-  romance.  Not  so  very  many  years  ago 
gain  in  twenty  in  London  is  genuine,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  still  ly 
while  the  percentage  of  bt>nd  fide  pur-  ing  fallow,  while  the  riches  of  the  East 
chases  on  the  Paris  Bourse  is  probably  were  being  leisurely  exploits,  chiefly  by 
even  smaller.  As  for  speculative  entei^  nations  of  hereditary  traders,  who  con- 
prise,  it  necessarily  expands  as  the  world  fined  their  commercial  pursuits  to  their 
becomes  richer  ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  own  groups  of  colonies.  The  Continent 
world  seeks  outlets  and  remunerative  was  like  an  unimproved  farm,  partially 
undertakings,  which  increase  it  indefi-  cultivated  with  primitive  simplicity  by 
nitely  when  judiciously  undertaken.  So  men  who  sometimes  saved  but  seldom 
the  one  goes  on  reacting  upon  the  other,  ventured.  The  scanty  surplus  of  prod- 
and  fresh  centres  of  activity  are  opened  uce  was  almost  worthless  for  want  of 
everywhere.  Take  our  own  manufactur-  communications;  and  the  use  of  credit 
ing  and  mining  districts  for  example,  was  almost  confined  to  governments 
In  prosperous  times  they  yield  a  flowing  that  spent  what  precarious  accommo- 
volume  of  superfluous  capital  which  dation  they  could  obtain  on  wasteful 
floods  the  stock-markets,  seeking  safe  wars  and  the  redemption  of  territory, 
securities.  That  has  been  going  on  to  The  railways  have  changed  that.  People 
such  an  extent  of  late  years,  ,notwith-  who  never  stirred  from  their  homes  have 
standing  periods  of  stagnation  and  de-  taken  to  travelling  and  picked  up  ideas, 
pression,  that  now  the  stocks  of  the  New  wants  have  been  created  and  new 
choicer  railways  scarcely  give  higher  re-  ambitions  awakened,  and  the  example 
turns  than  consols  formerly  ;  while  the  of  rapid  moncy^making  has  proved  con- 
funds  of  America  and  the  leading  Con-  tagious.  There  has  been  an  energetic 
tinental  States  have  been  rising  till  propaganda  by  Anglo-Saxon  promoters, 
they  no  longer  tempt  the  needy.  So  whose  success  has  inspired  a  feverish 
shrewd  promoters  have  their  innings  jealousy,  tempting  the  steady-going 
periodically,  competing  for  the  employ-  natives  to  turn  speculators  and  take  en- 
ment  of  the  plethora  of  capital,  with  tcrprise  out  of  the  hands  of  the  foreign- 
schemes  and  concessions  more  or  less  ers.  Notably  our  old  friends  the  Jews 
plausible.  On  the  solid  foundation  of  have  come  10  the  front,  working  to- 
tbe  capital  they  can  obtain,  they  rear  gether,  as  is  their  habit,  with  the  una- 
a  vast  superstructure  of  credit  that  grad-  nimity  which  is  the  characteristic  of  their 
nally  becomes  top-heavy.  And  as  we  race,  and  which  has  incited  some  of  their 
already  remarked,  speculation  is  so  dif-  Christian  fellow-countrymen  to  fresh 
used  nowadays,  that  its  hazards  are  vastly  outbreaks  of  persecution.  Great  pow- 
increased.  Fonnerly,  a  man  who  stood  ers,  in  spite  of  their  crushing  armaments, 
heavily  committed  in  London  might  con-  have  found  means  to  susidize  useful 
tent  himself  with  watching  the  storm-  public  works,  which  have  proved  suffi- 
warnings  in  the  City.  Now,  the  foul  ciently  remunerative  to  encourage  them 
weather  that  breeds  financial  cyclones  in  similar  undertaking.  The  imposing 
may  be  blowing  up  on  the  other  side  of  architectural  proportions  of  the  new 
the  Atlantic,  or  on  one  of  those  bourses  Bourses  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  are  the 
of  Eastern  Europe  which  are  the  crea-  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  financial 
tions  of  yesterday.    As  the  activity  of  revolution  that  has  subverted^  social  re- 
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lations  and  levelled  the  old  landmarks,  and  looking  closely  to  each  sbtlliog  they 
Banking  tirms  that  have  risen  from  in-  spent,  appreciate  the  excitement  of  easy 
considerable  beginnings,  form  syndicates  money- getting,  and  are  becomingde- 
to  float  promising  schemes.  Tradesmen  pendent  on  unfamiliar  luxuries.  But 
whose  fathers  lived  in  dingy  apartments  they  are  nervous  as  ever  about  thai 
over  their  unpretending  shops,  have  savings,  though  they  speculate  freely, 
pushed  their  connections,  put  plate-glass  and  a  serious  check  will  bring  a  severe 
fronts  to  their  establishments,  and  gone  revulsion  at  any  moment.  The  great 
to  inhabit  handsome  villas  in  the  kraeA  of  Vienna,  during  the  exbrfoi- 
suburbs ;  but  nevertheless  find  money  tion  year,  shows  how  lightly  even  the 
somehow  to  be  turned  over  on  the  Stock  comparatively  sober  Austrians  become 
Exchange.  Nay,  the  great  landed  no-  excited.  We  chanced  to  be  in  the 
bility,  who  used  to  wrap  themselves  in  Katserstadt  at  the  time,  and  we  shall 
the  pride  of  their  caste,  leaving  the  man-  never  forget  the  abject  panic  that  pre* 
agement  of  their  properties  to  land-  vailed.  Doubtless  a  great  deal  of  nsky 
stewards  and  "  mayors  of  the  house-  business  bad  been  done,  and  the  col- 
hold,"  no  longer  stand  aloof  from  the  lapse  of  inflated  stocks  was  inevitable, 
vulgarity  of  traffic.  Princes  and  arch-  But  the  depreciation  of  intrinsically 
dukes  have  set  the  example  of  either  valuable  building  property  and  of  solid 
transferring  great  stretches  of  country  land  securities,  was  out  of  all  propor- 
to  land  societies;  of  granting  concessions  tion  to  the  causes  affecting  them  ;  while 
of  their  forests  and  mines  on  condition  the  credulity  which  took  the  wildest 
of  heavy  "  fines  "  and  handsome  royal*  falsehoods  for  gospel,  was  simply  in- 
ties  ;  or  they  have  invested  largely  in  the  conceivable.  And  now  Vienna  and 
appliances  of  modem  machinery,  and  Berlin,  even  Constantinople  and  Cairo, 
become  miners  or  manufacturers,  stock  are  in  the  closest  speculative  relations 
breeders  or  vine-growers,  on  a  scale  that  with  I^ndon  and  Paris — a  truth  which 
reminds  one  of  West  American  enter-  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  for  the 
prises.  warning  of  oar  home  investors.  As  for 
TheMfrifVrjbeganbyencouragingthe  the  present  ra^for  financial  speculation 
citizens  to  reconstruct  their  cities  ;  and  in  France,  which  is  said  to  be  sending 
in  fact  it  is  in  urban  building  operations  many  lunatics  each  settling  day  to  the 
that  speculation  has  had  its  wildest  swing,  Paris  and  Lyons  asylums,  we  should 
The  stirring  of  the  dry  bones  has  been  hope  that  English  eyes  are  open  to  its 
universal.  Flourishing  seaports,  from  risks,  as  we  believe  it  is  carried  on  with 
Hamburg  to  Trieste,  hitve  received  a  foreign  capital. 

vast  accession    of  trade,    because    the  The  Old   World  has    been    making 

volume  of  imports  and  exports  from  the  marvellous  progress,  and  rival  nations 

interior    has    been    swelling   steadily,  running  each    other  hard,   have    been 

Decayed  imperial    cities,  like  Nurem-  amassing  fortunes  undreamt  of  by  their 

berg,   are  resuming    the    activity    that  fathers  ;  but  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

enriched  them  in  the  middle  ages,  and  ica  arc,  after  all,  the  stage  for  dramatic 

breaking  through  the  picturesque  girdle  business  par  exceUeme.      They    boast 

of  their  venerable  walls,  to  the  intense  the  broadest  field,  the  biggest  capitalists, 

disgust    of    artists    and    antiquarians,  and  the  boldest  ventures.     There  would 

Swampy  tracts  of  the  Hungarian  plains,  seem  to  be  something  in  the  climate  and 

where  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  used  to  soil  that  breeds  a  certain  quick-sighted 

run  wild,   are  smiling,  year  after  year,  daring,  which  is  nevertheless  tempered 

with  golden  harvests  ;   while  the  sheds  by  caution  and  shrewdness.     While  not 

on  the  quays  of  towns  on  the  Danube  a  few  are  attaining  to  enormous  wealth, 

are  stacked  with  the  agricultural  machin-  while  many  are  making  splendid  compe- 

ery  of  our  Howards  and  Fowlers.     For  tencies,  multitudes  are  continually  being 

even   backward  states,  like  Koumania,  ruined  and  beginning  again,   for  hope 

have  not  only  entered  on  the  race,  but  springs  eternally  out  of  diappointments 

are  already  outstripping  more  powerful  and  misfortunes,  nor  is  anylKxly  inclined 

competitors.     Yet  this  sudden  awaken-  to  resign  himself  to  failure.     The  aver- 

ing  to  activity  has  its  dangers.     Nations  age  American  seems  to  turn  to  business 

that  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hoarding  as  Charles  Fox  betook  himself  t«  the 
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hazard-table.  Making  niDnejr  is  the  ates  itself  naturally  with  the  fur  trade  ; 
greatest  pleasure  in  life,  but  next  to  and  we  know  nothing  more  thrilling  in 
winning  conies  Ihe  excitement  of  losing,  historical  fiction  than  the  lives  of  the 
In  fact,  the  Americans  are  perpetually  trappers  and  voyageurs  of  the  fur  com- 
pla^ing  at  games  of  chance ;  from  the  panies.  When  the  greater  part  of  the 
aKTicultural  pioneer  who  shifts  westward  northern  continent  was  an  unreclaimed 
from  farm  to  farm,  selling  each  succes-  game-preserve,  stretching  from  the  ice- 
sive  holding  in  a  vague  notion  of  better-  bergs  that  skirt  Alaska  and  Rupert's 
ing  himself  ;  from  the  miner  who  goes  Land  to  the  waterless  deserts  in  the  old 
prospecting  for  the  precious  metals  in  Spanish  province  of  New  Mexico  ;  when 
the  wild  solitudes  of  the  Western  Terri-  the  strength  of  the  savage  Indian  tribes 
tories,  to  Ihe  tradesman  who  starts  his  was  still  unbroken,  as  the  countless  herds 
dry-goods  store  on  credit,  and  the  profcs-  of  buffalo  were  scarcely  diminished — 
sional  man  who  stakes  his  savings  in  rail-  the  Indian  trader  of  those  lawless  days 
way  stocks.  Nowhere  does  money  change  literally  carried  his  life  in  his  hand  as 
hands  more  quickly  ;  nowhere  is  retail  he  tracked  his  way  into  the  pathless  wil- 
trade  brisker  in  good  times;  nowhere  demess,  laden  with  such  seductive  treas- 
does  any  plausible  schemer  or  inventor  ures  as  powder  and  fire-water.  He 
so  easily  find  backers  with  dollars  in  risked  his  scalp  on  the  doubtful  guaran- 
their  pockets.  An  American  who  has  tee  of  the  self-interest  of  the  "  friend- 
"  made  his  pile  "  hedges  against  future  ly  "  Indians  he  hoped  to  deal  with.  Yet 
ill-luck  while  making  free  with  his  capi-  the  trader,  though  his  scalp  might  be 
tal.  Should  all  continue  to  go  weU,  "  raised  "  at  any  moment,  at  least  made 
he  lives  in  luxury  and  dies  respected  as  his  journeys  in  comparative  comfort, 
a  " 'cute  "  capitalist.  Should  his  hopes  But  the  trapper  had  to  skulk  like  the 
prove  fallacious  and  his  business  specu-  beasts  he  hunted,  in  a  country  swarming 
lations  unfortunate,  he  has  the  satisfac-  with  hostile  savages,  who  always  kept 
tion  of  having  had  his  fling  and  the  zest  their  eyes  "skinned"  in  search  of 
of  recommencing  an  animated  struggle.  "  sign."  Scalps  at  any  time  had  an  irre- 
Nay,  even  the  ladies  of  go-ahead  Cbica-  sistible  attraction  for  the  wandering 
go,  as  we  see  by  the  journals  of  that  braves  ;  and,  moreover,  they  naturally 
city,  have  left  the  parks  and  the  ball-  gave  no  quarter  to  the  intruders  who 
rooms  to  go  upon  the  com  exchange,  and  scared  the  game  from  their  hunting 
have  taken  to  gambling  heavily  in  grain,  grounds.  So  when  some  little  knot  of 
which  may  or  may  not  prove  profitable  trappers  was  caught  and  "  cornered," 
to  their  husbands.  While  those  m:^-  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sell  their 
nates  of  finance  who  tower  above  the  lives  dearly.  The  chance  of  death  had 
mass,  have  attained  to  the  acme  of  few  terrors  for  them.  But  whether 
financial  enjojmient.  They  stand  to-  game  was  abundant  or  plentiful  they  still 
gether  in  groups  and  "rings,"  intrigu-  might  have  to  endure  terrible  priva- 
ing  and  forming  alliances,  to  monopolize  tions,  for  when  they  knew  the  Red  men 
the  control  of  vast  national  undertak-  were  around  them  on  the  war-path,  they 
ings,  which  fluctuate  according,  to  the  dare  neither  discharge  a  rifle  nor  kindle 
results  of  their  combinations.  In  fact  a  fire.  They  followed  the  fur-bearing 
they  are  the  men  who  hold  the  national  animals  like  the  sleuth-hound,  and 
hazard-banks  against  all  comers.  And  though  they  never  neglected  immediate 
whatever  may  be  the  changing  fortunes  precautions,  no  fear  of  consequences 
of  individuals,  the  great  tide  of  prosper-  stopped  their  advance.  They  commit- 
iry  flows  and  swells,  thanks  to  the  in-  ted  themselves  on  brawling  torrents  flow- 
exhaustible  natural  resources  of  the  ing  into  unexplored  wildernesses,  to  the 
mighty  watershed  it  drains.  frail  canoes  they  constructed  of  birch- 
But,  notwitstanding  all  Ihe  marvels  of  bark,  and  were  sweptdown  between  walls 
modem  enterprise,  the  most  sensational  of  precipices  and  past  coverts  that  might 
chaptersof  American  commercial  history  be  alive  with  lurking  enemies,  to  Ihe 
were  the  earliest,  and  relate  to  the  rival-  rapids  that  sucked  them  towards  ptung- 
ry  of  Englishmen  with  the  natives  of  the  ing  cataracts.  Farther  to  the  north,  or 
States.  The  name  of  Jacob  Astor,  the  in  the  depths  of  the  winter,  they  had  to 
father  of  American  millionaires,  associ-  endure  such  terrible  ^x{i;^ii^,^(^^k|c 
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that  even  these'  men  of  iron  often  sue-  who  turned  planters  in  the  Southern 
cumbed.  Nor  was  it  only  with  the  sav-  States,  carried  mercantile  and  industrial 
ages  and  the  elements  they  had  to  con-  aptitudes  with  them  as  the  most  valuable 
tend.  Competing  companies  of  mer-  part  of  their  freight  They  found  the 
chants  and  respectable  investors  winked  grandest  openings  ever  o£Fered  to  agii- 
at  the  ruthless  warfare  of  the  people  in  culture  and  commerce,  in  an  unlimited 
their  service,  if  they  did  not  positively  expanse  of  fertile  soil  with  every  vaii- 
encourage  it.  It  might  have  been  sup-  ety  of  genial  climate.  They  had  mag- 
posed  that  the  lonely,  white  stragglers  nificent  harbors,  with  an  unrivaled  net- 
meeting  in  these  inhospitable  wastes,  work  of  water  communications,  that 
would  have  readily  lent  each  other  help  brought  each  fresh  bit  of  country  they 
and  sympathy.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  In  the  broke  up  into  cheap  connection  with 
territory  of  the  United  Stales,  the  Amer-  their  seaports.  They  had  only  to  con- 
ican  Fur  Company  and  the  Rocky  Moun-  tend  with  wild  animals  and  roaming  tribes 
tain  Company — m  the  British  Domin-  of  savages,  who  could  offer  no  apprecia- 
ions,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  ble  resistance  to  their  advance,  and  who 
North- Western  Company — perpetually  were  inevitably  doomed  to  alow  extermi- 
carried  on  a  remorseless  warfare,  sub-  nation.  And  when  once  they  had  faiiiy 
sidiiing  for  one  side  and  the  other  the  organized  themselves  together  for  their 
tomahawks  and  seal  ping-knives  of  the  //an,  their  progress  was  as  rapid  as  irre* 
tribes.  In  thesecircumstancesthe  trad-  sistible.  Recruits  swelled  their  hosts 
ing  posts  of  the  Companies,  dotted  over  from  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe ; 
the  wilds,  and  isolated  in  the  winter  by  and  the  energy  of  the  Englishman  was 
hundreds  of  leagues  of  frozen  snow  backed  up  by  the  stolid  resolution  of  the 
fields,  were  comparatively  luxurious  Dutchman,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
havens  of  refuge.  Vet  even  in  these,  frugal  German.  Ireland  has  sent  them 
mere  handfuls  of  roughly  armed  whites  legions  of  sturdy  arms,  though  the  mass 
had  to  garrison  imperfectly  stockaded  of  Irishmen  there,  as  at  home,  seem 
wooden  shanties  against  mobs  of  savages,  destined  to  do  the  tough  drudgery  of  the 
who,  when  tbey  were  brought  together  community.  But  the  result  of  that 
for  the  sake  of  trade,  were  maddened  as  blending  of  blood  and  races  has  been  a 
a  preliminary  wilh  drugged  whiskey.  So  people  of  feverishly  earnest  tempera- 
there  was  hardly  a  fur  robe  in  the  palmy  menC,  working  wilh  the  restless  force  of  a 
days  of  the  fur  trade,  but  was  stained  high-pressure  engine,  abounding  in  ideas 
with  the  blood  of  the  trappers  who  had  they  are  bent  on  realizing,  grappling 
toiled  for  it ;  hardly  a  beaver  hat  or  with  the  difficulties  they  are  determined 
bonnet  that  might  not  have  bristled  with  to  vanquish,  carrying  business  into  their 
}he  memories  of  some  desperate  moun-  brief  hours  of  relaxation,  and  making 
tain-fight  or  hair-breadth  'scape.  mooey  one  way  or  an  other,  in  season 
The  history  of  the  United  States  is  and  out  of  season.  Never  has  a  nation 
emphatically  that  of  a  trading  people,  lived  faster  in  every  sense ;  and  their 
Other  nations  have  emerged  slowly  into  very  distractions  take  the  form  of  specu- 
wealth  and  prosperity  through  ages  of  lations  and  business  enterprise.  The 
war,  waste,  and  ignorance,  andinspiteof  lives  of  the  careworn  men  who  scramble 
the  prejudices,  indifference,  or  discour-  through  their  meals,  who  pass  their  mo- 
agements  of  the  aristocratic  caste  that  ments  of  conviviality  standing  up  at  re- 
governed  them.  ^  The  Spaniards,  who  freshment  bars,  who  sleep  night  after 
preceded  our  English  emigrants  in  the  night  in  the  railway  or  on  the  steamboat. 
New  World,  were  a  race  of  conquerors  travelling  thousands  of  miles  with 
— literally  men  of  blood  and  iron — who  nothing  but  a  hand-vatise,  is  typical  of 
sacrificed  their  new  subjects  to  their  lust  their  pregnant  national  history.  Tb^ 
for  silver,  and  left  only  garrisons  be-  can  boast  of  no  venerable  associations, 
hind  them  in  their  territories.  The  but  already  the  country  is  one  vast 
French  settlers  m  Canada  and  on  the  World's  Fair,  exhibiting  on  the  grandest 
Mississippi  had  few  of  the  qualities  of  scale  and  in  infinite  variety  the  whole 
successful  colonists  had  the  fortunes  broad  range  of  modern  invention.  AU 
of  war  not  gone  against  them.  But  the  ready  the  "  New  "  England  States,  off- 
nilgrim  fathers,  and  even  the  cavaliers  shoots  almost  of  yesterday  from  our  Pu- 
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litan  England,  have  fallen  behind  in  the  the  meanwhile  raising  money  upon  mort- 
race  of  enterprise,  and  are  comparatively  gage,  which  they  turn  to  profitable  ac- 
overcrowded.  Already  the  town  of  San  count.  Others  with  keener  brains 
Francisco,  whose  "  Golden  Gate "  was  seize  on  one  of  the  chances  that  are 
only  yesterday  an  outlying  postero,  giv-  always  presenting  themselves  in  a  new 
ing  admission  to  the  wildernesses  and  country,  and  originate  some  local  indus- 
back  settlements  of  the  Union,  has  as-  try  that  is  the  making  of  a  neighborhood, 
sumed  such  imposing  proportions,  and  and  yields  fabulous  returns.  While 
admits  such  a  flood  of  traffic  and  popu-  others,  again,  who  are  pronounced  still 
lation,  that  it  seems  likely  to  dispute  more  fortunate,  hit  off  a  vein  of  silver, 
with  the  Empire  City  the  claim  to  be  the  discover  a  coal-field  or  a  copper-mine, 
principal  entrance  to  the  country.  The  or  strike  petroleum,  probably  selling  the 
rival  railway  lines,  running  parallel  concession  fur  millions  of  dollars  to  a 
across  the  continent,  are  fast  obliterating  company  who  can  find  the  capital  for 
the  pituresc^ue  memorials  of  the  wild  gigantic  works.  What  with  the  extraor- 
Westem  society  of  the  last  generation,  dioary  impulsegiventojoint-stockenter- 
Not  a  dozen  years  ago  the  railway  prise ;  with  the  growth  of  the  grain 
bridges  had  to  be  picketed  by  pairs  of  trade,  the  cattle  trade,  the  pork  trade 
armed  watchers,  who  earned  inadequate  — which  not  only  supply  fifty  millions 
wages  on  the  understanding  that  their  of  home  consumers,  but  Rood  the  for- 
scaJps  might  adorn  an  Indian  wigwam,  eign  markets ;  what  with  the  constant 
It  was  nothing  unusual  for  a  through-  construction  of  railways  and  other  indis- 
Irain  to  Truckee  or  Omaha  to  be  brought  pensable  works— a  class  of  men  have 
to  a  stand-still  by  a  stampede  of  buffa-  come  into  existence  who  are  leviathan 
loes.  Now  the  last  of  the  Sioux  or  speculators  par  excellence.  They  have 
Cheyennes  have  been  relegated  to  their  no  fancy  for  locking  up  their  money  in 
reserves,  or  lounge  about  the  stations  in  land.  They  have  no  temptation  to  turn 
the  last  stageof  moral  dilapidation,  ready  their  attention  to  politics,  except  in  so 
to  lend  the  Palefaces  a  hand  with  their  far  as  controlling  the  legislatures  may 
luggage.  The  buffalo  have  been  wan-  serve  their  purposes.  They  have  no  am- 
tonly  massacred  for  their  robes,  and  bition  even  to  found  a  family,  for  those 
have  retreated  behind  the  Red  River  or  who  come  after  them  may  take  care  of 
to  the  confines  of  Texas  and  New  Mex-  themselves,  which  generally  they  arc 
ico.  The  Smoky  Forks,  famous  in  fron-  very  well  able  to  do.  They  have,  for 
tier  warfare,  are  dotted  over  with  farms  the  most  part,  few  personal  wants,  and 
and  thriving  townships ;  while  the  no  extravagant  tastes  ;  and  even  their 
"  Bloody  Creeks,"  so  named  from  the  lavish  expenditure,  which  has  usually  a 
massacres  of  mountain-men,  are  moor-  practical  object,  bears  an  infinitesimal 
ings  for  fleets  of  canal-boats  and  grain  proportion  to  their  fluctuating  incomes, 
barges.  The  one  pleasure  of  their  existence  is 
The  scope  that  is  offered  to  finan-  making  successful  hits,  and,  to  do  them 
cial  and  industrial  ambitions  in  develop-  justice,  t,hey  care  less  for  the  stakes 
ing  and  manipulating  the  resources  of  than  the  excitement  of  playing  for  them, 
such  a  continent,  with  its  inexhaustible  They  have  their  friendships  of  conven- 
water-power,  is  practically  unlimited,  ience,  and  their  bitter  feuds,  like  those 
How  quickly  may  money  be  turned  over,  medisevul  barons  who  were  always  ,  at 
and  how  general  must  be  the  diffusion  daggers-drawn.  They  have  their  trusted 
of  wealth,  when  a  cluster  of  wooden  retainers,  too,  and  their  troops  of  de- 
shanties  in  some  favored  situation  springs  pendants,  who  hold  stock  by  their  favor 
into  a  town  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  or  in  their  name,  and  back  them  up  at 
two,  and  grows  by  geometrical  progres-  the  board  meetings.  And,  like  the  feudal 
sion  from  a  town  to  a  great  city  !  Steady  barons,  they  are  unscrupulous  enough 
men  are  placed  in  comfortable  circum-  in  their  dealings,  though  they  may  have 
Stances  by  ordinary  industry  or  by  the  their  peculiar  notions  of  chivalry  and 
natural  advance  of  legitimate  invest-  honor.  So  the  Vanderbllts  and  the 
ments.  They  buy  the  land  or  building  Drews  and  the  Jay  Goulds,  with  many 
sites,  and  bide  their  time,  till  the  price  others  whose  names  have  been  less  fami- 
goes  up  with  the  spread  of  population,  in  liarly  know  in  England,  using  the  spare 
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millions  which  are  really  o(  little  use  to  characteristic  stoicism,  saying  as  little 
them  except  as  counteis,  giveastrange  as  possible  as  to  the  extent  of  their  tosses, 
zest  to  their  feverish  lives,  by  devising  But,  sooner  or  later,  they  are  sure  to 
combinations  to  the  discomfiture  of  their  take  their  revenge  ;  and  indeed  it  woald 
opponents.  Sometimes  the  war  is  waged  be  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  sue- 
openly,  as  when  a  concerted  attack  is  cessful  operations,  if  so  unparalleled  a 
opened  on  some  combination  of  lines  piece  of  audacity  went  unpunished, 
which  has  been  appreciated  by  a  group  Within  the  limits  of  an  article,  we  can 
of  rival  capitalists.  Or  the  snares  are  but  cursorily  indicate  what  might  be 
laid  with  such  skill,  that  even  a  "  long-  matter,  as  we  said,  for  a  most  entertain- 
headed  "  ring  plunges  headlong  into  ing  work.  Nor  would  it  be  an  anti- 
them  ;  and  then  the  question  is,  whether  climax,  even  after  allusion  to  the  gigan- 
they  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the  vie-  tic  speculations  and  colossal  enterprises 
tims.  Only  the  other  day  a  daring  of  the  American  continent,  to  end,  Ms 
conspiracy  of  outsiders  caught  the  know-  we  began,  with  a  reference  to  the  life 
ing  ones,  almost  without  exception,  romances  of  the  humble  business-folk 
An  incident  of  this  kind  is  of  rare  occur  who  are  toiling  to  keep  body  and  soul 
rence,  and  says  more  for  the  courage  of  together.  For  only  genius  with  dram- 
the  plotters  than  for  their  wisdom,  un-  atic  gifts  of  description  could  do  sympa- 
less  they  are  satisfied  with  the  coup  they  thctic  justice  to  the  struggles  that  are 
have  made,  and  take  their  leave  of  Wall  sustained  from  day  to  day,  and  unbright- 
Street  with  their  profits.  The  men  who  ened  by  a  gleam  of  either  hope  or  ex- 
were  victimized  accepted  the  defeat  with  cH^mcaX.— Blackwood" t  Magaxiae. 
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Let  no  reader  groan  on  seeing  this  title,  learning.    "  Ladies,"  said  the  Professor 

fearing  that  he  is  to  be  treated  to  an  of  Chemistry,  on  finding  a  screen  before 

oila  podrida  of  scraps  from  scientific  text*  the  fire,  "  I  observe  you  are  repelled  by 

books,  seivedupwithamysterious  sauce  the  caloric."     "That  'saturated  solu- 

of  algebraic  and  technological  spicing,  tion '  of  pedantry  should  be  '  precipi- 

There  is  no  intention  to  set  on  the  table  tated  '   down-stairs, ' "   was   the  prompt 

any  such  indigestible  and  unsavory  com-  reply  of  the  picst  who  followed  him  into 

pound.      No  dishes  with  long  and  in-  the  room  ;  and  who  shall  not  say  he  was 

comprehensible  names,  more  puzzling  to  right  7 

the    uninitiated    than  the  things   they        Electricity  has  long  been  a  subject 

profess  to  describe,  will  be  thrust  before  which  had  little  interest  except  for  the 

him.     No  jargon  of  Volts,  and  Ohms,  lovers  of  scientific  research.     A  genera- 

and  Webers  shall   bewilder  him.      No  tionhasnot  yet  altogether  passed  away  in 

magnetic  molecules  shall  dance  a  mad-  which  all  industrial  use  of  electricity  was 

dening     war-dance     round    his    chair,  unknown  ;  and  the  only  practical  appli- 

Neither  internal  nor   external   "  resist-  cation  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  it  was 

ance  "  shall  vex  his  soul.     That  mystic  not  one  to  apply  it  usefully,  but  only  to 

EMF  over  which  scientific  men  gloat  as  check  its  powers  of  destruction.     Fifty 

schoolboys  over  plum-cake,  will  not  be  years    ago,    lightning   conductors  were 

allowed  to  enter  here.     Polarization  and  the  only  electric  works  in  common  use  ; 

induction,     tension     and    electrolysis,  and   the  proper  construction   of  these 

foot-pounds    of    energy,   anodes     and  themselves  was  so  littleundei^tood,  that 

cathodes,    A-t-B'  —  X   and   SO  -^  H0*>  to  this  day    such   appliances  are  con- 

wilh  all  their  kindred,  will  find  no  place,  stantly  made  and  put  up  in  the  worst 

The  table  is  spread  for  natural  and  not  possible  way  for  effecting  their  purpose, 

for  scientific  palates.     The  bread  is  not  Now  all   this  is  changed-     The   thick 

to  be  cut  in  mathematical  figures,  as  in  network  of  wires  that  disfigures  all  our 

Laputa,  nor  the  food  provided    made  great  cities  is  a  daily  demonstration  to 

hideous  by  being  dissected  before  the  all  of  electricity  being  put  to  most  im- 

eyes  of  the  guests,  with  the  scalpels  of  portant  practical  uses,  and  ^our^Dleuis 
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of  communication  are  such  as  the  most  reader  be  patient  in  the  reflection  that  it 
imaginative  fairy-tale  that  ever  vas  writ-  always  was  so,  and  always  will  be  so. 
tcD  could  not  excel  for  wonders.  The  The  greatest  men  are  sometimes  behind 
pulling  of  a  "  girdle  round  the  earth  in  their  age  in  practical  matters.  It  is  not 
forty  minutes,"  was  a  pretty  flight  of  much  more  than  sixty  years  since  the 
fancy  ;  and  Ben  Jonson's  Fortunate  most  learned  men  of  the  day  gave  evi- 
Isle,  where  dence  on  the  subject  of  gas  which  to  us 
"  You  have  mode  now  seems  almost  comic.  The  Royal 
Tlet^ld  your  gJlery,  cd  dcpatch  a  bus!-  Society  reported,  in  1814,  thatnogasom- 
ID  aome  tbree  minute,  with  the  AnUpodes.  <:'«  l"ger  than  6000  feet  capacity 
And  \a  some  five  more  negotiate  the  globe  should  be  permitted.  Such  men  as  Sir 
over,"  Humphry  Davy  and  Sir  William  Con- 
was  intended  to  please  mortals  with  a  greve  gave  evidence  befor  a  Select  Com- 
vision  of  the  unattainable ;  yet  such  mittee  that  gasometers  of  30,000  feet 
things  are  now  done  prosaically  for  a  capacity  were  loo  la^e  for  safety  ;  that 
payment  of  so  mauy  shillings — the  G.  P.  they  could  not  understand  the  "  temei- 
0.  Ariel,  with  bis  yellow  envelope,  ity  "  of  the  Parisians,  who  then  were 
bringing  us  tidings  which  have  outstrip-  building  one  of  300,000  feet  capacity — 
ped  the  sun  ;  so  that  we  know  by  noon  Sir  Humphry  declaring  that  13,000  was 
what  occurred  in  the  evening  of  the  same  his  limit,  and  that  he  would  be  uneasy 
day  elsewhere.  But  wonderful  as  has  if  he  lived  near  one  of  30,000.  Great 
been  the  development  of  the  telegraph,  fear  was  also  expressed  that  if  a  street- 
it  appears  likely  that  ere  long  we  shall  lamp  weat  out,  the  wind  might  ^ctciibiMi 
look  upon  it  as  but  one,  and  by  no  means  the  burner  and  cause  an  explosion  in  the 
the  most  marvellous,  of  countless  appH-  main  I  And  other  witnesses  prophesied 
cations  of  electricity.  We  seem  to  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences  from 
discovered  a  giant  whose  powers  are  il-  jets  Oaring  up  and  setting  fire  to  every- 
limitable,  yet  whose  strength  can  be  ap-  thing  near  them.  In  the  same  way, 
plied  to  do  the  most  delicate  and  subtle  when  the  first  steamer  was  launched,  it 
work — who  is  always  ready  for  duty,  was  averred  that  no  steam-vessel  could 
and  whose  energies  can  be  drawn  out  in  ever  cross  the  Atlantic  :  and  later, 
a  thousand  ways — whose  strength  can  be  when  the  screw  was  introduced,  one 
generated  ai  one  place,  and  carried  to  an-  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  At- 
other  for  use,  without  serious  loss — who  lantic  shipping  companies  was  satis- 
can  accumulate  his  vigor,  so  that,  if  it  is  fied,  on  full  investigation,  that  no  screw 
not  employed  for  a  time,  he  can  then  steamer  could  ever  make  an  Atlantic  voy- 
do  work  much  harder  than  he  could  do  »%k.  That  same  company  but  a  few 
continuously— who  will  begin  working,  years  ago  possessed  the  only  remaining 
and  stop  working,  at  a  touch — who  will  paddle-^ip  on  the  American  route,  and 
bore  our  hardest  rocks,  and  carry  our  has  lately  launched  the  largest  screw 
gentlest  whisper  to  a  friend  miles  away  steamer  in  the  world  for  the  Atlantic 
— who  will  be  always  docile,  noiseless,  traffic  —  the  Great  Eastern,  though 
untiring,  never  capricious,  and  ever  on  lai^r,  being  both  paddle  and  screw, 
the  alert.  But  it  is  in  the  history  of  electricity  it- 
No  doubt  many  will  say,  and  many  do  self  that  the  most  extraordinary  instances 
say,  that  the  electrical  world  has  got  ex-  are  to  be  found  of  the  narrow-mindedness 
cited,  and  is  promising  too  much  ;  that  and  want  of  foresight,  even  of  leanied 
insuperable  difficulties  will  come  in  the  men,  in  regard  to  the  practicability  and 
way  ;  that  when  the  temporary  excite-  usefulness  of  discoveries  and  inventions. 
meat  is  over,  electricity  will  not  be  The  man  who  first  suggested  an  electric 
found  to  be  so  much  more  advantageous  telegraph,  in  a  letter  to  the  Seots  Ataga- 
ihan  other  forces  after  all ;  in  short,  tine  in  the  year  1745 — Charles  Mar- 
there  is  plenty  of  pomiing  at  cold  water,  shall — was  looked  on  as  having  dealings 
a  good  deal  of  throwing  of  it.  Even  sci-  with  the  Evil  One,  and  had  to  leave  his 
eniific  men  are  found  now  pooh-poohing  native  country  and  go  10  America.  When 
in  a  grandiloquent  manner  the  future  of  Ronalds,  about  the  ^ear  1817,  laid  his 
eleciricity,  magnifying  difiiculties  and  plans  for  an  electric  telegraph  before  ihe 
minimizing   advantages.      But  let    the  Government,  ihey  would  not  even  takci 
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the  trouble  to  investigate  the  matter,  that  he  did  not    think  the  telephone 

An  Under-Secretary,  in  the  usual  official  would  be  very  much  used  in  this  coun- 

style,   informed  him  that  he  was  "  di-  try,  giving  such  reasons  as  the  following: 

reeled   hy  his   Majesty*.  Secretary  of  ^                                ..  P^          ^^^^ 

blate,  etc.,  etc.,  to  inform  Mr,  Ronalds  that  the  telephone  will  be  an  instrument  *[  ibe 

that  a  telegraph  is  of  no  use  in  time  of  fature  which  win  be  largely  adupted  by  the 

peace,  and  that  in  the  time  of  war  the  Public  ?— I  think  not." 

semaphore  then  in  use  was  quite  suffi-  .  O""y54o-"  Hwi"  not  take  ihesamepo^- 

.*>      ,.                        ■>      -ri.     r  11     a     ^  tion  in  ihiB  country  8»  it  has  already  done  in 

Cient  for  the  purpose.          The  full  efTect  Americ»7-I  fancy  that  the  descriptions   we 

of  ihis  sapient  deliverance  will  be  under-  get  of  iis  use  in  America  are  a  little  exagget- 

Stood  if  it  is  imagined  that  it  were  pro-  ated  ;   but  there  are  conditions  in  America 

posed  now  for  the  first  time  to  introduce  "h'^^ .  ne«»sltate   the  u*e  of  instrumeat*  o( 

.u       1     ..;^  i^i.^.nnW     ™..j   c;.-  U71ii<'^«  ""■  "'"o   more  than  here.     Ifen  nw  Aave  a 

the  electric  telegraph,  and  Sir  William  „^^^„^^,  cf  mt,s,ngfr,.  ^^^nd-b^s,  <ini 

Vernon  Harcourt  should  intimate  to  the  mJ„^,  of  /Mat  kind,     /«  Ammta  tkey  art 

inventor  that  no  telegraph  was  required,  nanud. 

a  we  were  not  at  war  ;  and  that,  if  war  p^  j^  j^  j^„  positions  in  life  sometimes 
should  brt:ak  out,  Mr.  Ch.lders  could  ''t  nonsensV;  still  it  may  safely  be 
use  things  like  the  signal-posts  with  the  g^jj  (^at  no  one  but  a  scientific  man 
projecting  arms,  which  we  see  on  rail-  ^^^^^  ^ave  utter«l  such  folly  as  this.  : 
wa,s,  put  up  at  distances  of  a  few  Another  extraordinary  instance  of 
miles  and  by  waving  their  arms  about  ^i^j,^^  narrowness  of  mind  on  the  part 
into  different  positions,  telegraph  news  ^^  scientific  men  is  to  be  found  in  a 
quite  rapidly  enough  Again,  after  the  ^^^^  admirable  electric  treatise,  in  which 
electric  telegraph  had  been  established  ^^^  ^y,^^^  j^^  ^  description  of  modes 
in  this  country,  the  French  Government  ^  ^^^^^  ^%^  messages  can  be  sent  at 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  i ,  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^*  telegraphic  wire, 
unless  It  could  make  the  same  signals  ^^  ^^^^^  messages  sent  from  opposite 
as  the  semaphore  with  its  waving  arms  ;  ^„j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^%  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^  same  time, 
and  an  mgenious  clock-rnaker  had  to  m-  ^^  concludes  his  description  by  say- 
vent  an  instrument  by  which  the  electric  ^  r  /  j 
current  waved  about  the  arms  of  a  minia- 
ture semaphore  into  the  required  posi-  Both  these  »r«ten>»  of  lelegrapblng  a  the 
.  .  "v,  ,  ,,  „  ,^  1.  1.  J  opposiie  directions,  and  of  IclcgraphinK  in  the 
tlODS.  And  when  Mr.  Cooke,  who  had  J^^  direction  more  than  one  mess4e  at  a 
sucxessfully  introduced  the  telegraph  in  time,  must  be  looked  upon  as  little  more  than 
England,  went  over  to  Paris  and  pro-  '  feats  of  intellectual  gymnastics,' my  beaoti- 
posed  the  erection  of  an  electric  tele-  tul  in  their  wa;^,  but  quite  uwlew  io  a  praeUeal 
graph  between  Paris  and   Havre,   the  Po'»t°"«ew. 

idea  was  laughed  to  scorn,   as   being  This  was  written  so  late  as  1869 ;  yet 

Utopian  and    impossible,  and  he  came  now   telegraphing  is  practically  earned 

home  disgusted.  on  not  by  two  messages  only  on  the 

Coming  to  the  present  time,  it  is  easy  same  wire,  but  by  four,  and  sometimes 

to  find  instances  of  the  same  tendency  even  five  and  six. 

to  put  aside  with  contempt  things  that  But  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  so 

are  destined  to  effect  enormous  changes  remarkable  of  this  want  of  foresight  and 

in  our  daily  life  ;  and  in  no  branch  of  practical  grasp  which  is  often  displayed 

science  has  the  wisdom  of  the  Yankee-^  by  the  most  able  and  learned  men,  than 

"  Don't  you  prophesy  unless  you  know"  what  was  said  about  gaslight  when  it  was 

— been  so  strongly  exeroplihed  as  in  the  first  introduced,  particularly  as  what  was 

case  of  electricity.     In  1878,  a  French  then  said  of  gas  is  almost  word  for  word 

jmmff/ declared  that  when  the  Exposition  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  some  are  now 

of  that  year  was  over,  the  fanciful  mode  saying  of  electric  lighting, 

of  lighting  by  electricity  would  disap-  In  1819,  Desormes  wrote  of  gas  : 

pear,  and  we  should  hear  no  more  of  it.  ..  ^he  light  is  ot   a  disagreeable  color,  en- 

In  1879,  scientific  men  declared  that  it  tirely  different  from  the  red  and  warn  gleam 

would  be  found  impossible  to  adapt  elec-  of  out  oil-t«mp«.    It  is  of  a  daiiliug  brigbt- 

tric  lighring  to  dwelling-houses  or  small  ness;  its  dist^buiJon  wiU  be  impossible  and 

-.r^^T    Ia  Ik.  ...ManurnnAnr  ika  mnsi-  liTegular,  and   I  w  11  bc  much  dearer  th*n  Oil- 

rooms.  In  the  same  year  one  of  the  most  jj^^"  ^^ .'  ^„^  ^^„  ,( j^  ^^^^^  ^  improved,  it 

able  and  experienced  electricians  of  the  ^ui  still  remain  much  dearer  than  those  Ught* 

day  stated,   before  a  select  committee,  which  we  already  posseaa," 
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SubstilutiDg  the  word  "  gas  "  for  "  oil,"  the  whole  forenoon.     But  when  the  buc- 

and  reading  the  passage  as  if  electricity  cess  of  the  telegraph  in  securing  the  ai- 

were  being  spoken  of  instead  of  gas,  the  rest  of  Tawell,  the  Quaker  murderer, 

kind  of  criticism  which  is  now  being  drew  public  attention   to  its  value,  a. 

made  on   the  electric  light  is  exactly  great  stimulus  was  given  to  interest  ia 

reproduced — "  cold,  dazzling,   impossi-  electrical    subjects,    and  rapid    strides 

ble  to  distribute  it,  irregular,  dear."  weii  made  in  such  industrial  inventions 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  the  pub-  as  could  be  worked  with  the  moderate 
Uc,  while  not  adopting  any  new  develop-  quantities  of  electricity  that  could  then 
ments  of  electricity  until  they  are  practi-  be  obtained.  Still,  all  that  could  be 
cally  and  economically  useful,  should  done  was  but  as  the  twitching  of  the  fin- 
Tcfuse  to  allow  the  pessimist  croaking  of  ger  of  the  sleeping  giant,  compared  to 
men,  even  though  they  be  learned  and  what  men  who  understood  the  subject 
scientific,  to  deter  them  from  giving  en-  knew  they  might  expect,  if  only  means 
couragement  to  the  development  they  could  be  discovered  by  which  electricity 
must  see  going  on  all  round  them.  And  could  be  developed  on  a  large  scale  cheap- 
the  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  pve  to  the  non-  ly  and  easily.  This  difficulty  has  at  last 
scientific  public  some  notion  of  what  been  overcome,  and  machines  have  been 
has  been  accomplished  already,  from  a  constructed  which  produce  electricity 
practical  point  Of  view,  in  electric  devel-  in  enormous  quantity,  no  other  appli- 
opment ;  and  also  to  endeavor  to  point  ance  being  necessary  to  cause  the  ma- 
out|how  recent  discoveries  and  inventions  chine  to  produce,  than  rotary  motion 
may  be  extended  in  the  future,  not  by  obtained  from  a  steam  or  gas  engine,  or 
way  of  prophesying  what  will  be  accora-  a  water-wheel  or  windmill,  or  even  from 
plished,  but  of  indicating  what  seems  horse  or  hand  labor.  This  has  effected 
likely.  But  of  this  at  least  the  reader  a  perfect  revolution  in  the  electric 
may  be  assured,  that  if  at  any  point  world ;  it  has  brought  electricity  from 
what  is  said  may  go  beyond  that  which  the  field  of  scientific  research  and  deli- 
is  actually  to  happen,  what  is  within  cate  appliance  into  the  field  of  actual 
that  point  embraces  marvels  beyond  the  mechanical  labor  ;  and  this  not  only  as 
wildest  imagination  possible  a  generation  a  substitute  for  other  modes  of  doing 
ago,  and  practical  applications  of  these  mechanical  work,  but  in  another  infi- 
which  will  be  beneficial  everywhere  and  nitely  more  valuable  character — that  of 
in  countless  ways.  a  vehicle  by  which  such  power  can  be 

Till  lately,  the  practical  applications  carried  at  small  expense,  and  practically 

of  electricity  were  limited  to  those  ap-  without  loss,  from  any  place  at  which 

pliances  which  could  be  worked  without  there  is  the  means  of  producing  it,  to 

very  much  power.     No  means  had  been  any  other  distant  spot  where  it  may  be 

discovered  for  producing  electric  energy  desired  to  apply  it.   A  very  simple  illus- 

in  powerful  form  and  in  large  quaniity  tration  will  make  this  plain.     A  windmill 

with  ease  and  cheapness.     The  modes  is  the  cheapest  of  all  sources  of  powerful 

in   nse  were   cumbrous  and   expensive  mechanical  work,   if    wind    is    always 

when  applied  on  a  large  scale  ;  so  much  available.     But    as    there  is  generally 

so  as  to  debar  their  use  for  work  requir-  most  wind  high  up  where  there  is  no 

■ng  great  power.     But  in  those  depart-  shelter,  while  the  work  has  to  be  done 

ments  in    which  a  moderate  quantity  on  the  plain,  windmills  are  rapidly  dis- 

could  be  made  use  of,  enormous  prog-  appearing.     Now,  however,  that  electric 

ress  was  made  from  the  time  when  the  power  can  be  produced  on  a  largescale, 

first  great  practical  use  of  electricity  was  the  fact  that  it  can  be  transmitted  along 

begun  in  the  establishment  of  the  elec-  wires    makes    it    possible    to   use  the 

trie  telegraph.     It  seems  to  us  now  al-  prevailing  wind  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to 

most  incredible,  with  our  tens  of  millions  produce  electricity,  and  to  use  its  power 

of  telegrams  yearly,  that  the  importance  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  do  the  use- 

of  this  great  step  in  science  was  so  little  ful  work  required.     In  the  same  way 

understood,  that  on  the  opening  day  of  there  maybe  great water-powerat  a  spot 

the  first  Electric  Telegraph  Company  in  where  no  mill  can  be  built,  and  where  the 

tlie  world,  in  London,  only  two  messages  labor  and  expense  of  bringing  material 

were  handed  in  for  transmission  during  to  be  worked  in  it  would  be/tHO  greaiL 
*  .  |.edD,C'OOgTC 
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But  now  the  water-power  can  be  used  power  of  water  will  produce  by  its  new 
where  it  is  found,  and  its  strength,  con-  application  heat  and  light.  A  water- 
verted  into  electricity,  conveyed  to  a.  wheel,  by  being  employed  to  generate 
mill  erected  in  any  convenient  place,  to  electricity,  may  light  our  rooms,  cook 
do  the  work  required.  our  dinner,  and  ripen  our  peaches.  We 
This,  then,  is  the  first  giant  stride  that  cm  have  light  from  it  by  which  we  can 
has  been  made  in  matters  electrical,  work  as  easily  at  night  as  in  the  day — a 
But  its  full  importance  cannot  be  esti-  light  which  will  neither  consume  our 
mated  by  considering  the  power  to  do  fresh  air,  nor  vitiate  it  with  foul  gases, 
mechanical  work  above  described.  It  nor  smoke  our  ceilings  and  destroy  our 
has  other  and  enormous  advantages,  curtains  ;  which  con  set  fire  to  nothing ; 
Power  in  the  form  of  electricty  is  not  the  globe  of  which  can  be  hooked  to  tut 
only  as  useful  for  the  kinds  of  mechani-  invalid's  bed-curtain,  without  risk,  or 
cat  work  which  other  powers,  such  as  attached  to  flexible  wires  and  taken  into 
wind,  water,  steam,  or  horses,  can  per-  the  most  confined  comer  to  give  light  to 
form — and  convenient  from  the  case  a  workman,  without  danger  of  fire.  It 
with  which  the  power  can  be  carried  would  fill  a  volume  to  state  at  length  all 
to  any  required  spot  to  do  the  work  the  practical  advantages  which  this 
required — it  will  produce  a  great  num-  development  of  electricity  has  opened  up 
ber  of  practical  results  which  cannot  already,  and  more  than  a  volume  to 
be  obtained  from  any  of  the  other  state  all  that  it  may  be  expected  yet  to 
mechanical  sources  of  power  without  accomplish.  Let  it  also  be  understood 
its  aid,  and  many  which  can  be  ob-  that  while  the  foregoing  illustiations 
tained  from  others  it  will  produce  in  a  have  been  stated  in  relation  to  water- 
more  easy  and  efficient  manner.  Take  power,  they  are  equally  true  for  any 
once  again  the  illustration  of  a  water-  other  power,  such  as  steam-engine,  gas- 
wheel.  In  former  days,  such  a  wheel  engine,  horse-power,  or  human  labor, 
could  give  power  to  grind  our  com,  or  The  fixed  engine  on  a  farm  can  do  the 
weave  our  cloth,  or  make  our  paper,  or  ploughing  hundreds  of  yards  off.  The 
crush  our  quartz,  provided  the  materials  gas-engine  that  pumps  water  by  day,  can 
could  be  conveniently  brought  to  the  light  the  house  at  night.  The  horses 
water-power.  Now,  not  only  can  such  that  drag  coal-carts  for  many  piiles  to 
water  do  the  same  work  miles  from  work  a  steam-engine  in  some  outlying 
where  it  is  running,  by  its  power  being  place,  can  be  usnl  at  home  insteaid  to 
used  to  produce  electricity  ;  not  only  work  an  electric  machine,  with  no  loss 
can  it  work  our  clocks,  drive  pater-fam-  of  time,  and  in  many  cases  with  less 
{lias's  lathe  and  mater's  sewing-machine,  waste  of  labor.  The  convicts  on  a 
pump  the  water,  turn  the  spit,  work  the  treadmijl  can  be  doing  work  by  it  at 
dinner-hoist,  in  our  private  houses,  and  any  part  of,  or  even  outside,  the 
thresh,  grind,  spin,  weave,  and  calen-  prison.  In  a  word,  the  power  for 
der  in  our  factories — it  can  with  ease  do  work  can  be  generated  by  any  ordinary 
much  more  that  the  water-power  could  means,  and  at  any  place  where  the 
not  do,  even  if  close  at  hand  and  with  means  exist,  and  can  then  be  ecooomi- 
the  most  complicated  appliances.  It  cally  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to 
can  make  the  runningwaterfar  way  ring  be  usefully  applied,  without  loss  of 
our  bells,  regulate  our  clocks,  rectify  our  rime,  and  practically  in  full  strength, 
alcohol,  plate  our  spoons,  gild  our  oma-  The  tide  on  the  shore  can  do  work  in- 
ments,  multiply  our  engraving- plates,  land  ;  the  stream  in  the  mountain-gorge 
make  permanent  our  photographs,  and  can  do  work  on  the  hill-top  ;  the  wind- 
work  our  ploughs  and  our  tram-cars,  mill  on  the  eminence  can  do  work  in 
These  are  but  illustrations  of  what  can  be  the  valley  ;  the  horse  in  the  yard,  or  the 
dooeandisbeingdone.  Sut  even  here  the  man  in  the  outhouse,  can  do  work  in- 
wonders  do  not  stop  ;  for  not  only  wilt  side  the  dwelling.  And  with  all  its  power, 
power  such  as  water,  when  employed  to  and  its  universality  of  application,  this 
produce  electricity,  be  available  at  a  new  servant  which  science  has  supplied 
distance  from  the  place  where  it  exists,  us  with  is  the  most  docile  of  menials, 
and  for  purposes  which  it  could  not  of  A  touch  of  a  lady's  finger  will  bring  into 
itself  fulfil— strange  as  it  may  sound,  the  action  a  power  which  a,  (.housand  men 
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could  ttot  resist ;  another  touch  will  aeionaut  can  carry  it  stored  up  in  his 
stop  its  action  or  reverse  it  in  a  moment,  balloon.  The  owner  of  a  boat  with  a 
But  even  this  is  not  all.  This  power,  screw  can  convey  electricity  in  a  wheel- 
that  can  be  thus  used  for  a  thousand  dif-  barrow  to  the  water's  ed^e,  place  the 
ferent  practical  purposes,  and  with  count-  cases  in  which  it  is  stored  in  the  bottom 
less  varieties  in  the  mode  of  application,  of  his  boat  as  ballast,  and  turn  his  pro- 
can  not  only  be  obtained  freely,  and  at  peller  with  it.  The  lady  can  have  it 
a  moment's  notice,  at  any  place,  and  in  delivered  at  ber  door  as  the  milk  is,  and 
illimitable  quantity ;  it  can  also  be  work  her  sewing-machine  with  it.  The 
stored  up  when  needful  for  future  use.  tricyctist  can  put  a  case  under  his  seat. 
It  may  be  s^d  that  our  genii  will  not  and  run  by  it.  Lamps  can  be  lighted, 
only  come  at  the  rubbing  of  the  ring  or  clocks  can  be  worked  and  regulated, 
the  lamp,  but  that  they  can  be  bottled  safes  secured,  spoons  plated,  copper- 
up  harmless,  like  ihejin  hauled  ashore  in  plates  made,  by  electricity  stored  up  in 
the  copper  vessel  by  the  fisherman's  net,  cases.  Indeed  any  operation  within  the 
and  yet  remain  in  full  vigor,  ready  to  power  of  electricity  to  accomplish  other- 
stand  up  in  his  strength  when  liberated,  wise,  can  now  be  done  by  stored  electric- 
It  is  almost  literally  true  that  the  light*  ity. 

ning  can  not  only  be  seized  and  made        Still  there  is  something  more.     Not 

do   our  work,  but  that  it  can  be  bot-  only  can  we  control  this  power  to  do 

tied  up  and  stored,  and  carried  from  work,  whether  directly  or  after  storing 

jriace  to  place  at  pleasure.     Within  the  up.     The  storing  up  does  not  merely 

last  few  years  the  problem  of  producing  enable  our  genii  to  come  out  of  their 

electricity,  and  storing  it  up  ready  for  bottles  at  any  time  ready  for  work  ;  we 

immediate    use,    has    been   practically  can  roll  a  number  of  weak  Kcnii  into  one 

solved  ;    so  that  Sir  William  Thomson  of  enormous  strength.     We  can   apply 

could  in  Glasgow  perform  powerful  mc-  the  power  we  possess  for  producing  elec- 

cbanical  work  by  electricity  which  had  tricity  m  a  concentrated  form  by  the 

been   generated  in  Paris,  and   biought  aid  of  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 

ready  for  instant  application  from  Paris  storing  it.     The  jm  of  the  "  Arabian 

to  Glasgow,  just  as  a  clock  wound  up  Nights  "  was  no  stronger  when  he  left 

abroad  could  be  brought  to  this  coun-  his  copper  bottle  than  he  was  when  he 

tiy  and   set  going  here.     Of  course  it  entered  it ;  but  the  one  who  is  now  im- 

wiU  be  understood  that  this  is  only  a  pressed  into  our  service  excels  all  those 

popular    description    of  the  operation  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  in  this, 

— the    reader    being  presumed    to    be  that  if  we  choose  we  can  work  up  his 

at  present    only    interested    to    know  strength  for  hours,  so  that  in  the  next 

what   can  be  done.     A    scientific    ex-  hour  he  shall  be  many  times  stronger 

Sanation  of  the  process  would  be  out  than  be  was.     If  he  was  strong  enough 

of  place  here.     The  fact  it  is  desired  to  to  lift  a  ton  in  one  hour,  we  can  store 

impress  upon  the  reader  is,  that  not  only  up  his  strength  for  six  hours,  and  use 

can   the  force  of  electricity  be  carried  him  than  to  lift  six  tons.     We  can  store 

far  from  the  generating  source  for  im-  up  his  strength  all  night,  so  that  he  can 

mediate  use  by  being  conducted  along  do  twice  the  work  he  would  otherwise 

wires,  but  that  it  may  be  bottled  up  in  be  able  for  during  the  day.     In  other 

movaUe  vessels,  which  can   be  carried  words,  we  are  not  limited  to  using  this 

like  any  other  goods  to  a  distance,  and  power  at  once  to  its  full  extent  when  it 

at  once    made  available  for  any  pur-  is  generated,  or  allowing  it  to   go    to 

pose    for  which  the  electricity    could  waste  ;  we  can  store  it  up,  and  apply  it 

nave  been  used  at  the  spot  at  which  as  concentrated  power  afterward.    This, 

it  was  first  produced.     Electricity  can  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  an  incalculable 

be   stored  in  square  cases,  which  can  mechanical  advantage.     It   very  often 

be  conveyed  by  hand  or  carriage  to  any  happens  that  there  is  power  av^lable 

spot  where  it  15  required.     The  doctor  and  work  required,  but  that  the  power 

can  take  his  bottled  electricity  to  the  available  is  too  weak  for  the  work  to  be 

sick-room  under  his  arm  to  perform  an  done.     One  horse  is  useless  it  a  weight 

operation.     The   lecturer  can  bring  it  to   be  moved  requires  the  strength   of 

•tored  up  to   the  lecture-uble.      The  two  ;  but  if  a  man   who  own^  only 
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one  horse  could  by  any  means  get  it  to  a  horse  can  be  taken  in  the  successive 
do  the  work  of  two  horses  for  one  stages  of  one  bound.  It  can  correct 
hour,  instead  of  doing  its  own  work  clocks  long  distances  apart  to  the  tenth 
for  two  hours,  he  could  then  with  part  of  a  second.  It  can  move  in  mo- 
one  horse  move  a  weight  that  at  pres-  tions  so  minute  and  rapid  as  to  resemble 
ent  it  requires  two  horses  to  move,  the  vibrations  of  an  insect's  wings.  It 
This  is  practically  what  can  be  done,  can  take  a  cast  of  the  most  delicate 
A  source  of  power  which  can  only  moulding  without  losing  a  shade  of  its 
produce  electricity  in  very  limited  perfection.  It  can  record  the  variations 
strength,  may  have  what  it  does  produce  of  the  speed  of  a  bullet  from  the  time 
accumulated,  so  that  it  can  do  work  re-  it  moves  from  the  breech  till  it  leaves 
quiring  great'  strength.  A  feeble  fall  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  There  is  almost 
of  water  which  would  only  keep  up  one  no  limit  to  the  minuteness  of  its  action, 
electric  light  continuously)  can  by  the  or  the  refinement  to  which  it  can  be 
power  it  develops  during  the  day  being  brought. 

stored  up,  keep  several  lights  up  for  a        The    extraordinary    development    of 

few  hours  at  night.     A  steam-engine  or  this  wondrous   force  of  nature  which 

gas-engine  of  limited  size,  kept    con-  has  taken    place  during  the  last    few 

stantly  going,  can  enable  work  to  be  years,  has  led  to  the   subject  of  elec- 

performed  for  a  short  time  that  could  tricity    being    more    popularly  treated 

only  be  done  by  a  very  much  larger  en-  than  it  formerly  was,  and  to  exhibitions 

gine  of  the  same  kind.  devoted  to  electrical  science  only  being 

£ut  if  our  giant  is  thus  aprodigybolh  opened  to  the  public.     The  very  great 

of  strength,  and  of  application  and  con-  interest  which  these  have  excited,  will 

centration  of  strength,  let  it  not  be  sup-  doubtless  stimulate  the  development  of 

posed  (hat  he  resembles  other  giants  in  the  industrial  appliances  of  this  power 

an  unfitness  for  work  that  is  refined  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever,  and  may 

delicate.      He  is  no  lumbering  clumsy  lead  to  still  more  interesting  and  useful 

mass  of  power  merely,  too  rough  handed  discoveries  in  regard  to  it.     But  already 

for  work  that  requires  sensitive  touch,  the  day  is  gone  by  when  electricity  was 

and  too  gross  in  perception  to  be  able  a  thing  of  mystery,  associated  with  tele- 

to  separate  the  coarse   from   (he  fine,  graph  rooms  sealed  to  the  public  by  the 

Powerful  as  he  is  from  the  merely  me-  "  No  Admittance  except  to  the  Com- 

chanical  point  of  view,  his  powers  in  re-  pany's  Officials  "   placard.      It  is   be- 

gard  to  minutiae  are  quite  as  marked,  coming  rapidly  our  servant  in  the  social 

and,  if  possible,  more  marvellous.     The  region,  as  it  has  been  for  some  (ime  in 

hand  that  is  so  weighty  has  a  touch  as  (bat  of  business.      The  inteiesting  pet 

fine  as  the  roost  delicate  woman.    It  can  of  (he  savant,  (he  amusing  child  of  (he 

catch  up  and  repeat  along  a  long  con-  amateur,   has    developed    itself  into   a 

ductor  the  most  minute  vibrations  caus-  youth  of  promise,  already  doing  great 

ed  by  the  human  voice,    reproducing  things,  and  giving  certain  hope  of  still 

them  with  most  perfect  accuracy.      It  greater. 

can  grasp  and  magnify  the  vibrations  of  ,  The  recent  Exposition  in  the  Palais 
the  movements  of  the  tiniest  insects,  so  de  rindus(rie  at  Paris,  enabled  many 
that  they  become  audible  to  the  human  thousands  to  form  some  idea  of  what  is 
ear.  It  can  detect  the  most  infinitesi-  being  done  in  this  comparatively  new 
mal  speck  of  metal  in  any  substance,  field  for  invention.  The  building,  oiigi- 
and  disclose  its  presence  unerringly.  It  nally  erected  for  an  International  Ex- 
can  record  permanently  the  rhythm  of  hibition  of  the  industries  of  all  nations 
the  feeblest  pulse.  It  can  measure,  in  in  all  departmen(s,  was  filled  from  end 
degrees  so  close  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  to  end  with  machinery  and  models  all 
them  down  on  a  scale,  the  variations  in  relating  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  A 
the  heat  of  a  body.  It  can  detect  a  visitor  might  wander  about  in  the  Palais 
trace  of  moisture  to  which  a  drop  is  as  for  weeks,  and  find  every  day  some  new 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  can  act  with  such  marvel  to  astonish  and  interest  him. 
rapidity,  (hat  by  its  aid  a  photograph  Whatever  his  tastes  might  be,  he  could 
can  be  taken  in  the  5000th  part  of  a  sec-  not  fail  to  encounter  something  con- 
ond,  so  that  several  distinct  pictures  of  genia!  to  them  from  time  to  time.  Those 
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interested  in  the  culture  of  plants  might  distance.  Musicians  were  amazed  to 
inspect  greenhouses  in  which  shrubs  and  see  at  work  an  instrument  by  which  they 
flowers  were  growing  freely  without  any  will  be  enabled  to  sit  down  at  a  piano- 
Olhcr  light  than  that  supplied  from  an  forte  and  improvise  for  any  length  of 
electric  source.  Ix>vers  of  art  could  see  time,  and  find  all  that  they  have  played 
the  operation  of  reproducing  in  metal,  recorded  at  length.  Ladies  gazed  in 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  Unish,  statues  wonder  at  sewing-machines  which  seem- 
or  bas-reliefs.  Students  of  photography  ed  to  go  of  themselves,  and  at  a  pace 
saw  pictures  of  exceptional  excellence  which  no  human  foot  could  keep  up. 
taken  by  electric  light.  Mcteorolo-  Travellers  saw  in  all  directions  most 
gists  could  walcb  the  variations  of  the  ingenious  devices  for  preventing  colli- 
barometer  and  thermometer,  and  the  sioos  on  railways.  Lovers  of  punctu- 
speed  and  pressure  of  the  wind,  being  ality  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  clocks  auto- 
automalically  recorded  from  minute  to  matically  regulated  to  fractions  of  sec- 
minute.  Tradesmen  had  recommended  onds.  Timid  people  were  offered  bur- 
to  their  use  electric  tills  in  which  every  glar-scarers  and  thief-detectors  of  nuut 
payment  was  recorded.  Millers  gazed  ingenious  construciion.  Invalids  had  a 
with  astonishment  at  electric  rollers  choice  of  scores  of  roedico-electric  appli- 
soriing  bran  from  fiour.  Nautical  men  ances,  bands,  baths,  rubbers,  and  coils 
saw  M.  Trouv^  steering  his  boat,  driven  for  curing  all  manner  of  nervous  disor- 
by  electriciiy,  in  the  basin  of  the  foun-  ders.  Surgeons  could  iind  many  inge- 
Uin.  Aeronauts  were  encouraged  to  nious  instruments  for  diagnosis  and  op- 
hope  for  balloon  navigation  by  M.  Tis-  eralion.  Lovers  of  billiards  were  shown 
sandier's  model  balloon  driven  by  stored  tables  provided  with  appliances  by  which 
force.  Members  of  Parliament  were  the  game  could  be  scored  on  the  mark- 
shown  how  their  weary  journeys  through  ing  board  without  leaving  the  table, 
division  lobbies  on  obstructionist  mo-  Persons  going  to  or  from  the  Palais 
tions  might  be  saved  by  electrical  voting  could  ride  at  twelve  miles  an  hour  in  a 
machines,  each  member's  vote  being  carriage  driven  by  no  visible  agency, 
recorded  by  pressing  a  button  marked  Pumps  going  as  unaccountably  raised 
Aye  or  No.  Crowds  heard  the  perform-  tons  of  water  to  a  height.  Lifts  by  which 
ances  of  the  Opera  or  Com^e  Fran^ais  people  could  ascend  and  descend  by 
by  telephones  connected  with  the  thea-  electric  agency  were  at  work.  Electric 
tres.  People  who  require  to  have  their  ploughs  cut  deep  and  well-turned  fur- 
premises  guarded  at  night,  saw  how  rows.  At  night  the  scene  was  like  fairy- 
their  watdtiman  could  be  checked  on  land.  Hundreds  of  brilliant  lamps  made 
his  rounds  as  often  as  desired.  Soldiers  the  Palais  far  lighter  than  it  had  been  at 
could  inspect  the  appliances  by  which  the  brightest  period  of  the  day.  Pictures 
communication  is  kept  up  between  the  were  to  be  seen  lighted  by  the  electric 
divisions  of  an  army,  and  a  telegraph  lamp,  demonstrating  successfully  that 
erected  or  taken  down  as  rapidly  as  the  thi  colors  are  not  changed  by  it,  but 
column  can  march.  Those  interested  remain  as  they  were  during  daylight, 
in  gunnery  saw  how  the  speed  of  shot.  Saloons,  more  perfectly  lighted  than  they 
both  within  the  bore  of  the  cannon  and  could  possibly  be  by  gas  or  oil,  were  as 
during  their  flight  in  the  air,  can  be  cool,  and  the  air  in  them  as  pure,  as 
recorded.  Divers  were  shown  lamps  when  no  lamps  were  burning  in  them, 
which  they  could  take  to  the  bottom  of  But  it  would  take  pages  even  to  slate 
the  sea,  requiring  neither  air  nor  trim-  allthewondersof  brilliant  discovery  and 
ming.  Owners  of  coal-mines  hod  invention  already  made,  far  less  to  speak 
demonstrated  to  them  how  it  was  pas-  of  what  may  be  expected  to  follow, 
sible  to  light  the  underground  work-  One  final  illustration  in  relation  to  recent 
ings  without  risk  of  explosion,  and  to  sad  events  which  have  horrified  the 
know  at  once  in  a  manager's  office  if  world,  may  give  some  idea  of  what  can 
there  was  a  tendency  to  accumulation  and  will  be  done  with  this  power  as  now 
of  iire-damp  in  them  at  any  spot,  developed.  Within  the  space  of  a  single 
Quairymen  could  seethe  hardest  rock  year, twotragedieshaveoccurred — oncin 
being  bored,  and  apparatus  for  blasting,  the  Opera  House  at  Nice,  and  the  other 
by  which  the  shots  can  be  fired  from  a  tu    the    Ring   Theatre   at  Vienna— ' 
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which  the  loss  of  life  has  been  appalling  soon  be  followed  is  not  doubtful.  Even 
in  its  extent,  and  sickening  in  its  delails.  were  the  light  very  much  more  expen- 
So  strong  is  the  impiession  on  the  public  sive  than  it  is,  the  additional  expense 
mind  by  these  harrowing  events,  that  in  would  be  by  no  means  a  costly  insurance 
all  countries  those  in  authority  are  anx-  for  all  large  public  buildings,  where  not 
iously  considering  what  can  be  done  to  merely  loss  of  property,  but  terrible  loss 
diminish  the  risk  of  occurrence  of  fire,  of  life,  is  the  result  of  fire.  And  it  is 
and  of  its  becoming  serious  when  it  reasonable  to  expect  that,  as  the  march 
does  occur — fire  being  the  primary  of  invention  goes  on,  cost  of  produc- 
cause  of  these  catastrophes — and  to  tion  will  be  substantially  diminished, 
prevent  the  panic  which  results  from  But  when  to  safety  from  danger  there 
alarm  of  fire,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  are  added  the  advantages  of  freedom 
the  loss  of  life  in  such  cases  ;  and  should  from  heat,  non-consumption  and  non- 
there  be  panic,  to  minimize  the  evil  contamination  of  air,  and  absence  of 
resulting  from  it.  smoke,  the  advantages  of  the  new  io- 

To    all    these    most    desirable   ends  vention  are  seen  to  be  such  as  to  make 

electricity    can    give    most    important  it  certain  that  its  general  adoption  for 

help.     A  theatre  can  now  be  lighted  in  use  in  all  large  buildings  is  only  a  ques- 

such  a  way  that  the  lamps  require  no  rion  of  time. 

fire  to  be  applied  to  light  them,  nor  can        If  what  has  been  already  accomplished 

they  set  fire  to  anything.     The  lights  in  in  this  now  rapidly  expanding  region  of 

the  body  of  the  building  and  in  the  pas-  practical  science   is  so  wonderful,  the 

sages  can  be  freed  from  all  connection  future  prospect  is  still  more  so.     A  few 

with  those  in  the  parts  devoted  to  the  yearsmay  bring  about  a  state  of  things  in 

performance,  and  can  be  so  adjusted  that  which  men  will  be  astonished  that  they 

any  accident  affecting  a  portion  of  them  ever  could  have  thought  the  appliances 

cannot  influence  the  rest.     Matters  can  of  i860  practical  and  convenient,  and 

be  so  adjusted  that  pressure   applied  to  the  wonders  of  the  steam-engine  be  to  us 

any  one  of  a  number  of  buttons  placed  as  the  loom  of  old  days  was  to  those  in 

in  different  parts  of  the  house  will  at  in  whose  generation  the  Jacquard  was 

once  lower  an  iron  screen  dividing  the  introduced.     That  the  development  will 

building,  throw  open  every  door  (oidi-  be  the  more  rapid  and  the  more  useful 

nary  andextra),summon'thefire-brigade  in  proportion   to  the  general    interest 

and  the  police,    and  raise  instantly  a  taken  in  it  by  the  public  is  sure  ;  and  it 

powerful  pressure  of  water.  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said  may^ 

An  enterprising  manager  of  a  London  tend  to  promote  such  a  feeling  of  inter- 
theatre  has  already  fitted  up  his  house  est  in  a  subject  which  is  daily  proving 
with  electric  lights,  both  behind  and  be-  itself  to  possess  substantial  benefits  for 
fore  the  curtain.    That  his  example  will  il. — Blackwood s  Afagastne. 


LINES  TO  A  LADY  WHO  WAS  .ROBBED  OF  HER  JEWELS. 

wanTBN  »VSKAL  YBARS  AGO. 
BY   rRANCIS  HASTINGS  DOYLB. 

When,  jewel-girt,  the  priest  to  pray 
',  Entered  his  holy  place  alone. 

From  Judah's  God  flashed  forth  a  ray 

Which  gave  a  soul  to  every  stone. 
Ay,  and  in  other  lands  men  taught 

How  gems  with  secret  power  shone  bright. 
And  that  their  changeless  charm  was  frau^t 

With  something  of  a  spirit-lighL 
Dead  is  that  dream,  but  none  the  less 

Life's  fountain  through  their  lustre  Bows, 
And  fills  each  sparkling  barrenness 

With  growths  which  blossom  as  the  rose.        C    OOolp 
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As  we  look  back,  a  diamond  ring 
May  Hope's  white  flag  once  more  unfurl, 

Love's  blush  around  some  ruby  cling, 
And  Memories  throb  within  a  pearl. 

Then,  since  no  fresh  gand  of  to-day 
Can  match  what  vanished  hours  endear, 

Let  thy  heart  frankly  have  its  way, 
And  sorrow  without  shame  of  fear. 

Yet,  sorrowing,  on  this  faith  repose. 
That  all  who  know  and  love  thee  feel 

The  richest  of  thy  gems  are  those 
No  thief— not  even  Time — can  steal. 

Cornhill  Magoi 
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BV   JOSEPH   SEINACH. 

J  I  have  often  thought  that  it  is  with 

political  regimens    as  with  other  regi- 

"  Happy,"   said  a  certain    Roman,  mens,  and  that  they  also  should  vary 

"  happy  is  the  woman  who  has  nobis-  according    to  the  country,    epoch,   or 

tory  !"     "  Still  happier,"  said  one  of  other  circumstances.     Truth,  pure  and 

our  own  times,  "  is  the  people  which  has  absolute,  can  be  found  but  in  the  posi- 

no  written  constitution  !  "    Of  such  peo-  live  sciences,  and  should  not  be  sought 

pIcB,  the  English  occupy  the  first  rank,  elsewhere.     It  is  true  all  over  the  world 

Where,   indeed,    is  the  constitution  of  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  the 

England?     It  is  like  Pascal's  famous  squareof  thehypothenuseof  arectangu- 

circle,  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  lar  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 

its  circumference  nowhere.     There  are  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  ;  but  it  is 

in  Westminster  numerous  old  charters,  not  true  all  the  world  over  that  a  repub- 

old  bills,  old  laws,  old  parchments,   in  lie  is  the  best  of  governments,  or  that  a 

which  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  parliamentary  monarchy  is   the  best  of 

country  are  rcfcistered,  and  it  is  this  mass  republics,  that  centralization  is  better 

of  old,  mysterious  papers  that  con  tarns  thanfederation,  or  the  contrary,  that  uni- 

the  most  solid  political  constitution  In  versal  suffrage  is  preferable  to  restricted 

the  world — a  constitution  more  durable  suffrage,   that  the   Church    should  be 

than  a  rock  of  granite,  and  as  little  to  separate  from  the  State,  that  the  House 

be  analyzed  as  a  mystic  dogma.  of  .Lords    should    be    hereditary,  etc. 

Is  it  well  that  a  people  should  or  should  "Truth  this  side  the  Pyrenees,"  said  a 

not  have  a  constitution  mapped  out  like  philosopher,    "is   falsehood  the    other 

a  code  ?    The  philosopher  who  reasons  side."     In  politics  nothing  can  be  ab- 

!n  the  most  absolute  manner  hesitates  solute.    Those  republicans  who  reproach 

before  such  a  question.     The  politician  Voltaire  or  Mirabeau  with  having  been 

simply  answers  that  all  depends  on  the  royalists  are  simply   imbeciles,  and  he 

degree  of  latitude — in  other  words,  on  who  writes  these  lines  deems  he  affirms 

tiie  people  itself.    The  English  eat  more  the  simplest  and  most  natural  thing  in  the 

beefsteaks  than  the  French,  and  the  world  when  he  declares  that  a  republi- 
French  drink  more  wine  than  the  Ital-  .  can  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  would 

ians.     That  is  all.     Were  the  English  to  probably  have  been  a  royalist  had  he 

eat  less  meat,  and  the  Italians  to  drink  been  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 

more  wine,  they  would  fall  ill — that  is  or  the  Danube.     True  good  sense  and 

to  say,  regimens  vary  according  to  cli-  true  patriotism,  from  our  point  of  view, 

mate,  as  also  they  should  according  to  by  no  means  consist  in  examining  which 

age.  are  the  best  political  and  social  solutions 
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in  the  ideal  republic  of  Plato.     They  long  strugK^^  between  the  ancien  regime 

consist  in  trying  more  simply,  and  at  and  the  nouveau  ri^ime ;  the  nation  has 

the  same  time  more  laboriously,  to  find  very  naturally  felt  a  desire  to  mark  each 

out  what  political  and  social  solutions  impoitant  step  in  this  struggle  by  a  new 

would,  at  a  certain  epoch,   and  under  constitution.     For    this    is    worthy  of 

certain  circumstances,  contribute  most  notice  :  the  old  monarchical  France  was 

largely  and  most  efficaciously  to  secure  exactly  like  England  is — that  is  to  say, 

the  grandeur,  prosperity,  and  force  of  it   had  no  written  constitution.      Our 

the  nation.     Thus  it  is  that  a  constitu-  written  constitutions  date  only  from  the 

tion  which  exists  only  in  name  is  ex-  Revolution. 

cellent  for  the  other  side  of  the  Chan-  Our  constitutions,  as  has  just  been 
nel,  and  that  on  this  side  of  it  we  abso-  said,  mark  the  great  steps  in  the  strug- 
lutcly  require  a  constitution  as  precise,  gle  between  the  ancien  rigitiu  and  the 
as  exact  as  our  civil  code.  Revolution  during  the  past  ninety  years. 
Why  can  England  do  perfectly  well  We  must  show  how  they  have  been 
without  a  precise  constitution  drawn  up  brought  about,  for  that  alone  will  ex- 
in  a  set  number  of  articles  ?  Why  is  plain  our  having  had  in  France  so  large 
a  very  strictly  defined  constitution  indis-  a  number  of  constitutions  which  have 
pensable  to  France  7  This  problem  is  a  resembled  each  other  so  little.  First, 
complex  one,  and  is  capable  of  more  then,  the  men  of  that  magnificent  as- 
than  one  solution.  It  must  first  be  ad-  sembly,  the  Convention,  endeavored  to 
mitted  that,  if  the  English  people  is  put  into  practice  a  form  of  government 
more  practical  than  the  French,  the  utterly  impracticable.  For  the  most 
latter  people  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  more  part  disciples  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
idealistic,  and  at  the  same  time  more  they  intended  to  form  a  constitution  on 
positive  ;  more  idealistic,  in  that  we  en-  the  Contrat  Social.  Was  not  the  Cow- 
deavor  to  obtain  in  politics  as  elsewhere  trat  Social  the  highest  ideal  of  justice  7 
more  perfect  solutions ;  more  positive.  The  men  of  the  Convention,  with  the 
because  when  we  think  we  have  found  exception  of  Siey^s,  only  forgot  one 
these  solutions  we  must  absolutely  ma-  point,  which  is,  that  one  of  the  roost 
terialize  them,  for  it  appears  to  us  that  powerful  influences  that  act  on  the  life 
our  political  conquests  only  become  real  of  a  people,  as  on  the  life  of  an  in< 
and  definite  when  written  down  in  some  dividual  person,  is  the  influence  of  the 
formula.  Secondly,  it  must  not  be  for-  past,  of  history.  No  matter  what  may 
gotten  that  the  English  Revolution  is.  happen,  a  people  cannot  raze  to  the 
three  centuries  old,  and  that,  after  a  ground  its  national  history — that  is  to 
short  republican  interim,  it  completed  say,  its  customs,  its  habits,  its  education, 
what  it  had  begun  by  consolidating  it  and  all  it  has  imbibed  while  still  at  its  moth- 
surrounding  it  with  most  liberal  and  er's  breast,  and  breathed  with  its  native 
parliamentary  institutions ;  the  mon-  air.  Consequently,  whatever  spirit  of 
arcby,  which  at  first  it  had  thrown  down,  progress  animate  a  nation,  whatever  be 
thus  following  up  and  continuing  through  its  aspiration  toward  the  future,  that 
succeeding  ages  the  advantages  it  had  nation  can  create  nothing,  nor  can  it 
gained.  But  how  different  is  it  with  found  anything  serious  without  taking 
our  French  Revolution  !  This  Revolu-  into  account  the  past,  without  uniting, 
tion,  indeed,  is  not  yet  a  hundred  years  so  to  say,  the  past  with  the  future, 
old,  and  what  it  last  brought  forth  is  Those  who  drew  up  the  grand  consti- 
this  :  the  establishment  of  a  republican  tution  of  the  year  III.  neglected  to  take 
democracy  in  a  country  which  has  be-  this  into  consideration,  and  thence  en- 
hind  it  fifteen  centuries  of  monarchical  sued  their  rapid  failure.  They  drew  up  a 
government,  and  monarchical  govern-  constitution  which,  when  contemplated 
ment  of  the  strongest  and  most  glorious,  purely  and  solely  with  the  eye  of  reason. 
The  Republic  may  have  been  proclaim-  as  said  Kant,  was  admirable,  full  of  the 
ed  in  France  as  early  as  1793,  but  be-  noblest  and  most  elevated  views,  breath- 
tween  proclaiming  a  form  of  government  ing  justice  from  the  first  line  to  the  last ; 
and  sustaining  it  the  difference  is  great,  it  was  patriotic,  republican,  and  demo- 
Those  who  have  studied  our  contempo-  cratic  in  the  highest  degree  ;  it  would 
rary  history  know  it  to  be  in  reality  but  a  have  met  with  the  acclamations  of  Plato, 
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it  would  have  lieen  unanimously  sane-  patriot  may  feel  even  at  the  present  day, 

lioned  in  the  country  of  Idalia.     But  this  when  he  calls  to  mind  the  causes  that 

constitution  had  one  drawback  :  it  was  hiought  about  the  first  Restoration,  with 

like  Roland's  celehiated  horse,  possessed  whatever  anger  he  may  contemplate  the 

of  every  quality  except  life.    This  consti-  attempted  return  from  the  island  of  Elba, 

tution  took  no  deep  root  in  the  country,  whatever  may  be  his  feelings  with  respect 

It   was  in  itself  a  perfect  monument,  to  themonarchy  of  July,  1830,  hewillbe 

The  Convention  thought  that  to  intra-  forced  to  admit  that  these  three  charters 

duce  and  to  proclaim  it  would  suffice,  were,  for  the  time  being,  the  best  in  the 

But  the  old  French  soil  was  full  of  lis-  world,  or  nearly  so.     They  took  into 

sures,  it  was  still  covered  and  encum-  consideration    monarchical     traditions 

bered  with  the  foundations  of  the  old  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  simply 

monarchical  establishment,    and    these  governmental  necessities,  nor  did  they 

foundations  by  no  means  suited  the  new  lose  sight  of  the  new  and  powerful  as- 

structure.     Hence  this  inevitable    and  pirations  of  the  new  world.     And  this, 

fatal   result.     The  constitution  of  the  indeed,  occasions  no  Frenchman  thor- 

year    III.    rested   about  as   firmly    on  oughly  acquainted  with  our  contempo- 

French  ground  as  a  house  of  cards  on  raryhJstory  surprise  or  astonishment ;  it 

a  table.     Having  no  foundations  it  fell  is  of  little  moment  with  what  names  our 

to  pieces  at  the  first  breath  of  wind,  numerous    constitutions    are    labelled ; 

whatever  may  have  been  its  ideal  beauty  these  name  were,  as  a  rule,  fallacious. 

and  its  marvellous  harmony.  Thus  the   Napoleonic  Constitution  of 

The  constitutions  which  followed  that  1851  was  cailid  democratic,  while,  when 

of  the  year  III.  fared  the  same.     They  compared  with  the  constitutions  of  1814 

were  principally  the  work  of  theorists,  and  1830,  it  was  the  last  degree  of  moat 

and  numbers  of  years  bad  to  pass  before  detestable  Cesarian  absolutism  and  reac- 

it  was  generally  acknowledged   that  a  tion.    It  is  true  its  frontispiece  was  uni- 

constitution  can  live  only  if,  besides  its  versal  suffrage,   but  universal  suffrage 

philosophical  beauties,  it  corresponds  to  becomes  a  solemn  lie  when  coupled  with 

the  real  necessities  of  a  nation  ;  it  can  plebiscitum,  when  scrutin  d" arrondisse- 

only  live  if  deeply  rooted  in  the  history  ment  is  substituted  for  scrutin  di  liste, 

of  the  nation.     Siey^s  understood  this,  when  ofiicia]  candidature  is  cynically  ex- 

Kapoleon  understood   it  a    little  :  the  ercised. 

authors  of  the  constitutional  charters  of  In  short,  since  1789,  modem  France 
1814  and  1830,  Benjamin  Constant  in  has  been  endeavoring  to  find,  sometimes 
iSc5,  already  understood  it  better,  {^raping  in  the  dark,  so  tosay,  andmeet- 
*  Whether  these  statesmen  conducted  mg  with  painful  misadventures,  but  still 
monarchical  or  republican  institutions,  it  endeavoring  to  find  the  truest  political 
is  certain  that  they  made  it  their  study  constitution.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
in  the  Republican  institution  to  keep  in  that  she  has  not  found  it  at  once  ?  No, 
sight  the  grand  centrahzing  traditions  for  this  constitution  must  attain  two 
of  the  monarchy,  and  the  solid  establish-  principal  objects,  which  were  indeed 
ing  of  the  principle  of  executive  power  ;  difficult  to  attain.  It  must  first  be  the 
when  they  wrote  monarchical  constitu-  constitution  of  France  in  all  the  force 
tions,  they  kept  in  sight  the  victories  and  beauty  of  that  name,  which  repre- 
gained  by  the  French  Revolution,  that  sents  not  only  a  geographical  entity,  but 
love  of  liberty  which  had  taken  posses-  also  an  admirable  historic  entity.  It 
sion  of  the  country,  those  democratic  must  then  be,  but  simultaneously,  in 
customs  which  more  and  more  it  seemed  perfect  harmony,  the  constitution  of  that 
to  cherish.  It  must  be  even  owned  that,  new  world,  the  basis  of  which  had  been 
as  a  general  rule,  it  was  the  authors  of  laid  by  the  Revolution, 
monarchical  constitutions  who,  in  1814,  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
1815,  and  rSjo,  most  carefully  took  into  this  double  aim  was  not  reached  at  the 
account  and  kept  sight  of  the  divers  first  trial ;  this  aim  was  not  even  easily 
aspirations  of  tlie  country,  and  whose  understood  the  first  day,  and  many  peo- 
work  best  corresponded  to  the  general  pie  have  not  even  yet  understood  it. 
sentiment  and  the  veritable  wants  of  the  But  I  do  believe  that  a  very  large  major- 
nation.     However  sad  a  true   French  ity  of  the  French  people  has  understood 
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what  ought  to  be  the  general  and  leading  followed  the  fall  of  the  imperial  army  at 

chaiactcT  of  our  constitution.     Of  all  Sedan  and  Metz,  astonished  the  world 

our  past  constitutions,  that  of  the  asth  by  the  heroism  with  which  theannies  of 

of  February  draws  nearest  to  that  char-  Trochu,   Faidherbe,  and   Chanzy  were 

acter.     Its  revision  has  been  asked  by  brought  forth,  though  on  the  German  in- 

the  President  du  Conseil,  Gambetta,  in  vasion  each  inch  of  French  ground  waa 

the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Repub-  most  manfully  defended  and  ceded  only 

lie,  Gt^ry.     I  will  give  a  short  account  at  the  last  extremity,  and  though   the 

of  this  constitution,  and  of  the  ensemble  heroism  displayed  at  the  siege  of  Paris 

of  reforms  actually  proposed  to  Patlia-  eclipsed  all  heroism  spoken  of  by  history, 

ment.  in  the  month  of  February,  1871,  our  great 

jj  and    unhappy  nation    was    exhausted. 
The  most  tenacious  and  courageous  men 

"  The  assembly  elected  in  February,  would  have  liked  to  continue  the  stnig- 
1871,  and  which  has  successively  borne  ^le.  But  as  a  whole  the  nation  felt 
the  names  of  Assembl^e  de  Bordeaux  incapable  of  further  resistance ;  and  in 
and  Assembl6e  de  Versailles,  was  mon-  this  they  were  wrong,  according  to  my 
archical,  it  was  still  so  the  very  day  it  personal  opinion.  It  must  not  be  denied 
voted  the  Republic  ;  for  this  vote  was  then,  for  it  is  a  historical  fact,  that  the 
not  a  disavowal  of  its  opinions,  but  a  National  Assembly  was  elected  for  the 
simple  declaration  of  its  own  powerless-  purpose  of  making  peace.  In  the  begin- 
ness  to  found  a  monarchy.  M.  Thiers  ning  it  was  by  no  means  called  together 
comprehended  this  incapacity  at  a  for  the  purpose  of  giving  France  a  te- 
glance.  He  had  understood  that,  in  the  publican  or  a  monarchical  constitution, 
face  of  a  country  of  Republicans,  all  the  The  large  majority  of  the  electoral  pro- 
efforts  of  a  majority,  united  only  in  its  grammes  may  be  consulted,  and  it  will 
hate  for  the  Republic,  but  otherwise  be  found  that  the  question  there  treated 
split  into  three  irreconcilable  factions,  does  not  bear  upon  republicanism  or 
would  only  end  in  repeated  defeats,  monarchy.  The  question  of  war  or 
And  in  this  he  proved  to  be  a  true  states-  peace  alone  is  considered, 
man."  At  first,  the  members  of  the  drottt 

We  have  been  desirous  in  these  terms  in  the  National  Assembly,  whose  num- 

to  cite  literally  what  ourjudicious  friend,  bers  were  not  exactly  known,  thought  so 

M.  Ranc,  characterizes  as  the  political  too.     They  thought  nothing  about    a 

history  of  the   National    Assembly  of  constitution  of  any  kind ;  and  a  very 

1871.     This  Assembly  comprised,  at  its  manifest  proof  of  this  may  be  foundnn 

origin,  some  aoo  Legitimist,  150  Orlean-  the  double  fact  that  in  the  first  days, 

ists,  10  Bonapartists,  and  more  than  a  and  very  spontaneously,  they  named  as 

hnndied  members  without  any  decided  their  president  that  ancient  and    very 

political  opinion,  but  who  on  the  morrow  eminent  Republican,  M.  Gr^vy,  and  as 

of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  terrible  events  head  of  the  executive  power  that  same 

bywhich  the  i^te/ of  the  Third  Republic  M.  Thiers  who,   as  far  back  as  1S48, 

was  marked,  thought  that  the  fittest  gov-  had  repeatedly  said  that  the    form  of 

emment  to  raise  France  from  its  ruins  government  under  which  France  is  least 

would  be  a  constitutional  monarchy.  At  divided  is  a  Republic.     These  two  men 

the  commencement,  the  National  Assem-  were  elected,  ien,  without  any  politi- 

bly  could  not  count  300  Republicans —  cal  intention.     Peace  once  signed  and 

a  very  feeble  minority,  one  will  say  now,  the  insurrection  of  the  iSth  of  March 

as  was  said  then  by  the  Republican  party,  suppressed,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  M. 

But  in  the  month  of  July,  1871,  this  Thiers,  then  only  did  political  questions 

minority  represented  the  majority  of  the  become  preponderant ;    the  droite  pre- 

country.     Indeed  the  National  Assembly  pared  for  the  overthrow  of  M.  Grevy, 

had  been  called  not  for  the  purpose  of  who  was  replaced  by  M.  Buffet,  and  for 

forming  a  constitution,   but   to    make  that  of  M.  Thiers,  who  was  replaced  by 

peace  with  Prussia.      France  was  ex-  Marshal  MacMahon. 

hausted  by  the  gigantic  effort  and  strain  At  the  present  day  it  is  a  well-attested 

of  defense  nationale ;    and  though  she  fact  for  sincere  and  honest  minds,  that 

had,  during  the  four  long  months  which  to  invest  the  National  Assembly  of  1871 
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with  constituent  power  was  not  the  in-  up  in  one  happjr  phrase  the  second  cause 
tention  of  its  first  electors.  It  was  a  bj'  which  the  Restoration  was  prevented, 
real  abuse  of  power  even  to  declare  that  He  said  one  day  totheDukcd'Audiffret- 
it  had  the  right  of  providing  France  with  Pasqaier  ;  "  If  the  white  flag  were  to  be 
a  constitution.  The  number  of  mtm-  raised  in  opposition  to  the  tricolored 
bers  of  the  droite  was  known  now ;  the  ad-  one,  and  if  it  were  hoisted  at  a  window 
versaries  of  the  Republic  were  in  the  ma-  while  the  other  floated  opposite,  the 
joiity,  from  which  they  drew  the  appar-  ehassepQU  would  go  off  by  themselves." 
ently  logical  conclusion  that  a  monarch-  That  is  to  say,  civil  war  would  break 
ical  constitution  could  now  be  drawn  up.  out.  The  Duke  d'Audiffiet-Fasquier 
All  Republicans  who  walked  in  the  same  was  too  patriotic,  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
direction  as  M.  Gambetta  were  violently  too  prudent,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
opposed  to  this  manceuvre,  which  was  foucauld-Bisaccia  not  made  enough  to 
punished  in  the  most  curious  way.  attempt  such  an  undertaking. 

The  National  Assembly  declared  itself        Such  are  the  two  best  known  reasons 

constituent  in  border  to  bring  about  a  which  hindered  the  reinstatement  of  a 

monarchy.     In   reality  a  Republic  was  monarchical  constitution  in  this  country, 

founded  by  it,  not  until'after  much  hesi-  I  must  now  set  forth  the  third  and  least 

Ution,  it  is  true.     As  Virgil  says :  known,  which  really  philosophic  histori- 

Sic  «»  non  vobb  nidific-tU  avw.  "»''  ""f!?'  *°  consider  as  the  principal 
one.  The  reason  is  this  :  If  the  ma- 
Vl'hy  was  not  a  monarchy  founded  by  jority  in  the  National  Assembly  vas 
the  National  Assembly,  the  majority  of  unquestionably  monarchical,  the  great 
which  was  for  a'monarchical  government  ?  majority  of  the  nation  was  already  (May- 
There  are  several  causes  for  this  historic  October,  1873)  strongly  attached  to  the 
phenomenon  ;  we  will  endeavor  briefly  Republic ;  and  in  a  country  such  as 
to  enumerate  them.  The  first  has  been  ours,  in  a  country  where  the  Revolution 
very  picturesquely  pointed  out  by  M.  had  been  made,  and  which  had  seen 
Thiers:  "' Three  pretenders,"  said  he,  thirty  or  forty  years  of  pailiamentary 
"cannot  sit  on  one  throne,"  There  government,  pita  twenty-five  years  of 
were  indeed  three  pretenders,  the  Count  universal  suffrage,  no  chance  majority 
de  Chambord,  the  Count  de  Paris,  and  will  hold  good  or  even  count.  It  is 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte.  And  note,  impossible  to  force  a  certain  form  of 
that  after  the  34th  of  May,  after  M.  government  on  thirty-six  millions  of  men 
Thiers'  fall,  when  the  Duke  de  Broglie  who  want  none  of  it,  except  by  bloody 
had  formed  that  most  ungrateful  ooali-  and  violent  measures,  with  the  aid  of 
tton  against  le  libhrateur  du  ierritoire,  fifty  thousand  bayonets,  and  with  a  most 
M.  Thiers,  only  in  order  to  found  a  criminal  and  infuriated  determination  to 
monarchy,  after  the  Count  de  Paris  had  stop  at  nothing. 

been  to  Frohadorf  to  abdicate  formally        This,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  true  cause  of 

in  the  presence  of  the  Count  de  Cham-  the  check  to  the  monarchical  restoration 

bord,  there  still  remained  two  pretend-  in  1873.     France  wanted  the  Republic, 

ers,  the  one  a  Bourbon,  the  other  a  Bona-  Its  express  desire  was  known  even  to 

parte.     It  is  true  there  was,  or  at  least  those  who  were  trying  to  re-establish  the 

It   was  thought  so,  a  legitimist-royalist  monarchy.     They  could  And  none  but 

majority.     "  We    will  have    the  mon-  the  most  paltry  pretexts  for  overthrow- 

archy  '   said  M.  Edouard  Herv£,  ' '  even  ing  M.  Thiers.      They  never  dared  to 

if  we  can   get  but  a  majority  of  one  speak  openly  to  the  nation  of  their  ambi- 

voice."     But  the  Count  de  Chunbord  is  tioas  plans.     When  they  were  trying  to 

a  personage  unique  in  history ;  he  was  bring  about  the  Restoration,   they  did 

offered  one  of  the  finest  thrones  in  the  so  in  secret,  like  people  who  defraud 

world — this  throne  was  known   to  be  and  deceive.    1  believe  they  tried  to  hide 

rather  wonn-ealen,  it   is  true — but  on  the  true  state  of  Ihe  mind  of  the  nation 

one  condition  :  the  adoption  of  the  na-  from  the   Count  de  Chambord.     But, 

tional  tricolored  flag.     The  descendant  howeverbehindhandtheCountdeCham- 

of  Henri  IV.  refused,  and  declared  he  bord  may  bein  some  respects,  he  is  pei- 

would  never  give  up  the    while   flag,  spicacious  enough  ;  he  understands  at  a 

And  then  Marshal  MacMahon  summed  glance.     Is  it  simply  and  wholly  out  of 
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respect  for  the  monaTchical  tradition  peared  that,  for  the  honor  of  the  coud- 
that  he  lefused  the  tricolored  flag,  and  try  oppressed  by  it  for  a  space  of  twenty 
thus  compelled  his  own  partisans  to  re-  years,  and  finally  dismembered  by  ii  and 
nounce  their  designs  ?  We  think  not.  given  over  to  invasion — it  appeared  then 
We  imagine  the  white  flag  to  have  been  that  this  party  wotild  never  be  reorgan- 
partly  a  pretext,  that  the  Count  de  ized.  It  was  otherwise.  The  numerous 
Chambord  thought  it  the  most  honor-  blunders  cbmmitted  by  M.  de  Broglie 
a!cAx  parte  de  sortit.  lie  certainly  must  and  M.  Buffet  enabled  them  to  find  sol- 
have  been  aware  that  even  if  hia  throne  diers  for  the  empty  annor,  and  all  at 
were  built  up,  it  would  be  but  ephem-  once,  in  1874,  the  ill-omened  men  of 
eral,  and  that  the  Restoration  would  be  Sedan  and  of  the  and  of  December 
the  beginning  of  a  frightful  period  of  again  raised  their  heads.  They  got 
discord,  which  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  better  of  it  in  several  elections. 
France,  and  which,  in  the  end.  would  They  raised  their  voices  high.  They 
probably  cost  him  very  dear.  He  was  threatened.  They  made  frenzied  pro- 
afraid,  then.  This  fear,  we  admit,  was  testations  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
patriotic  and  very  praiseworthy.  But  son.  But,  as  luck  would  have  it,  in 
what  does  it  prove  ?  It  proves  that  the  this  we  found  safety.  The  Urleanists 
Count  de  Chambord  himself  understood  were  startled  and  afraid.  It  is  true  thejr 
that  France  wanted  the  Republic,  were  not  fond  of  the  Republic,  but  they 

Yes,  the  France  of  1873  wanted  the  remembered   the   coup    d'etat  and   the 

Republic,  and  each  day  that  passed  after  odious  regime  which  had  been  so  harmful 

the  failure  of  the  negotiations  at  Frohs-  to  them,  and  which  had  ended  in  our 

dorf  showed  this   more  and  more.     The  losing  Alsace  and  Lorraine.     They  fear- 

coalition  of  the  34th  of  May,  once  con-  ed  for  their  country  and  for  themselves  ; 

vinced  that  it  was  not  possible  to  form  they  feared  this  sinister  and  menacing 

a  monarchy,  decided  that  at  least  they  Imperial   Restoration,  and  resolved   to 

would  form  no  republic.      Theyhadthe  overlook  the  past.  The  best  of  them  were 

most  ingenious  plans.     They  and  Mat^  already  among  M.  Thiers'  followers  in 

shal  MacMahon  wanted  to  make  a  kind  his  adhesion  to  the  Republic,  and  formed 

of  Sladtholdersliip,     Without  giving  it  with  M.  Lbon  Say,  the  two  R^usats, 

any  precise  denomination,  it  was  to  last  Casimir    F^rier,    Dufaure,    and  Count 

seven  years,  time  enough  for  the  Count  Duch&tel.  the  right  wing  of  the  Repub- 

de    Chambord   to    repent   in    or    die.  lican  army.     The  others,  who  formed 

This  machine  was  now  called  septennat  the  centre  droit,  decided  after  some  de- 

personnel,  novi  sepiennat  impersonnel.     In  liberation,  in  their   patriotic  hatred    of 

a  word,  the  Dukes  and  their  party  would  the  Empire,  some  to  vote  the  foundation 

accept  anything  but  the  Republic.     All  of  a  Republic,  the  others  not  to  hinder 

their  ability  was  brought  to  bear  on  one  a  definitive  Republic  being  proclaimed, 

point — not  to  proclaim  a  Republic.  M.  Thiers   and   M.  Gambetta  availed 

But  what  then  took  place  in  thecoun-  themselves  admirably  of  this  favorable 
try  is  well  known.  While  the  Republi-  stateofmind.  Theypersuadedtheircol- 
can  party,  whose  courage  increased  with  leagues  of  the  Extreme  Left  to  give  up 
hope,  was  becoming  more  firmly  estab-  thcirold  theonesof  i84Sbeforethe  more 
lished,  and,  under  the  powerful  impetus  important  interest  of  the  constitution 
given  it  by  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Gambetta,  of  the  Republic.  They  decided  Edgar 
was  growing  steadily  to  what  it  had  Quinet,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Madicr  Mont- 
never  before  been  except  by  accident,  jon  to  accept  the  principle  of  two 
one  part  of  the  Government,  the  mon-  Houses  and  the  Presidency  of  the  Re- 
archical  party,  was  becoming  completely  pubhc.  They  triumphedoverM.Grfevy's 
disbanded.  Some,  with  the  wavering  theoretic  scruples  ;  and  when  an  under- 
mass  always  so  numerous  in  every  coun-  standing  had  been  come  to,  the  constitu- 
try,  came  over  to  the  Republic.  The  tion,  under  the  direction  of  an  until  then 
others,  disconcerted,  sick  at  heart  of  the  obscure  author,  was  voted  by  the  Na- 
giowing  disunion  of  the  Assembly,  went  tional  Assembly  on  the  asth  of  February, 
over  to  swell  the  Bonapaitists.  Directly  1875.  The  first  article  had  been  voted 
after  the  war,  this  unlucky  party  was  re-  on  the  30th  of  January  with  the  major- 
duced  to  a  stale  of  impotence.     It  wp-  ity  of  ime  voice,  that  one  and  only  voice 
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which  a  friend  of  Otieanist  princes  had  We  will  now  explain  how  he  understands 

declared  sufficient  to  found  a  monarchy,  this  revision,  and  upon  what  points  it  is 

Fate  is  sometimes  so  ironical.  to  be  brought  to  bear. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  existing  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  by  no  means 
constitution   of  the   French    Republic,  destined  to  shake  the  constitution  of  the 
It  was  not  the  work  of  the  Republican  28th  of  February,  1875,  but,  on  the  con- 
party  alone.     It  being  impossible  to  find  trary,  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  it. 
a  king,  and  being  confronted  with  the 

menacing  danger  of  seeing  a  third  em-  ^^'• 
peror,  it  was  the  work  of  standing  Re*  It  would  be  tiresome  for  the  English 
publicans  for  the  time  being,  and  of  reader  were  I  to  enter  into  the  circum- 
somc  twenty  Orleanist  patriots.  And  stantial  details  of  the  causes  wjiich,  in 
so  was  admirably  effected  the  fusion  of  the  month  of  July  last,  led  to  the  popu- 
govemmcntal  traditions  which  belonged  lar  movement  for  the  revision  of  the 
to  the  past  method,  and  the  aspirations  constitutional  laws  of  1875.  What  is 
after  liberty  and  democracy  which  were  of  moment  to  point  out  is,  that  although 
to  distinguish  the  future  one.  Accord-  a  great  number  of  Republicans  had  from 
ing  to  the  definition  stated  above,  this  was  the  first  day  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
realty  and  truly  the  constitution  of  mod-  imperfections  of  the  constitutional  edi- 
em  France.  The  Republic  had  been  pro-  fice,  the  nation  on  the  whole  was  only 
claimed  by  it,  and  universal  suGTrage  was  roused  the  day  when  these  vices  brought 
its  basis.  A  strong  executive  power,  about  legislative  measures  in  contradic* 
under  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  tion  to  the  most  legitimate  aspirations 
Republic,  had  been  created  by  it,  and  of  our  young  democracy.  We  are  still 
its  legislative  power  was  divided  into  two  a  people  of  idealists,  that  is  very  certain, 
Houses.  It  was  the  veritable  concentra-  but  the  last  ten  years  we  have  not  been 
tion  and  summing-up  of  the  political  ex-  so  utterly  disdainful  of  practical  necessi- 
perience  of  the  nation.  When  times  were  tics  as  we  formerly  were.  1  might  sum 
altered,  the  partisans  of  the  ancien  regime  up  the  transformation  which  is  going  on 
had  thrust  away  universal  suffrage  ;  but  in  France  by  saying  that  opportunism 
patriots  accepted  it  among  themselves,  tends  more  and  more  to  become  the 
when  limes  were  altered  (M,  Grfevy,  very  basis  of  the  new  political  character 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  M.  Edgar  Quinet,  in  of  the  nation.  Now,  what  is  opportun- 
1848),  they  had  refused  to  receive  the  ism  if  not  politics  itself,  that  is  to  say 
duality  of  national  representation  and  the  art  of  discerning  the  favorable  mo- 
Presidency  of  the  Republic  principles,  ment  for  such  or  such  social  or  legisla- 
They  accepted  them  now,  and  as  the  tive  operation  recognized  by  reason  to 
Republicans  had  become  a  govemmenUl  be  good  and  useful  ? 
party  the  constitution  they  voted  was  From  the  very  first  hour  the  leaders 
that;  strong  constitution  required  by  a  of  the  Republican  party  had  been  cog- 
country  er^ually  of  liberty  and  order.  nizant  of  the  following  flaws  in  the  con- 
Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  25th  stitutional  pact.  First,  the  strange  pro- 
of February  as  a  whole,  and  such  are  vision  which  fixed  the  place  of  silting  of 
the  reasons  why  it  was  accepted  by  a  the  Chamber  and  Senate  at  Versailles, 
great  majority  of  the  nation.  This  con-  Secondly,  the  silence  of  the  constitution 
stitution  was  certainly  not  perfect ;  but  as  to  the  mode  of  electing  the  Chamber 
it  contained  an  amending  clause  which,  of  Deputies,  which,  according  to  the 
though  the  edifice  was  to  be  kept  intact,  spirit  of  democracy,  ought  to  be  by 
allowed  the  amelioration  and  repairing  scrutin  de  liste.  This  is  clearly  demon- 
of  certain  parts  of  it.  The  country  has  strated  in  my  formerarticle.*  Thirdly, 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  this  it  was  stipulated  in  the  text  of  the  con- 
clause  in  the  election  for  the  integral  stitution  that  three-fourths  of  the  Senate, 
renewal  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  325  Senators,  should  be  elected  by  an 
the  21st  of  August,  and  that  for  the  assembly  of  electors  composed,  in  each 
partial  renewal  of  the  Senate  on  the  9lh  department  and  in  the  colonies,  of  dep- 

of    January.      The    Cabinet,   presided  

over  by  M.  Gambetta,  has  taken  upon  *  ■•  Scmtia  de  Lisie  and  Scmim  d'Anondis- 

itself  the  responsibility  of  this  revision,  iement,"  NintUmth  Cmtury,  September,  1881. 
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uties,   conseillers  g^n^raux,  conseillen  into  the  veiy  marrow  of  the  French  na- 

d'arrondissement,  andof  lepresentattves,  tion, 

one  of  whom  was  elected  by  each  muni-  But  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason,  it  is 
cipal  boatd.  This  led  to  the  abnormal  precisely  because  the  nation  prizes  and 
fact  of  each  parish  being  uniformly  esteems,  as  the  best  of  constitutional 
represented  whatever  might  be  the  num-  covenants  she  has  until  now  possessed, 
ber  of  its  population  ;  in  other  tenns,  the  law  of  the  25th  of  February — it 
a  parish  of  one  hundred  inhabitants  had  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  at  a 
the  same  share  in  electing  the  Upper  given  moment  she  ought  to  endeavor 
House  as  had  a  parish  of  300,000;  a  mu-  to  efface  from  this  monument  these 
nicipal  board  returned  by  fifteen  elec-  several  defects,  for  these  defects,  were 
tors,  as  one  returned  by  300,000  citizens,  detrimental  to  the  sincere  and  corn- 
Fourthly,  that  the  remaining  quarter  plete  application  of  the  fundamental 
of  the  Senate,  75  Senators,  was  named  laws  themselves.  On  one  hand  seruHn. 
iOT  life  and  by  the  Senate  alone.  Lastly,  tfarrondissetnetii  prevented  universal  suf- 
in  consequence  of  the  inexact  interpre*  rage  from  manifesting  itself  in  all  its 
tation  given,  contrary  to  M.  Gambetta's  force,  independence,  and  wisdom.  On 
opinion,  to  Article  8  of  the  constitutional  the  other  the  articles  I  have  cited  from 
law  of  February  35,  the  fact,  which  the  constitutional  law  relating  to  the 
must  really  seem  monstrous  to  all  Eng-  Senate  shut  out  our  vivifying  democratic 
lishmen,  that  the  Senate  had  the  same  spirit  from  that  Assembly.  The  result 
attributions  and  legislative  power  as  the  of  this  was  that  politicians  sometimes 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  matters  relating  considered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as 
to  the  Budget.  not  sufQcientty  political,  and  that  the 
Such  were  the  only  serious  objections  Senate  became  unpopular  in  the  great 
that  could  be  made  to  our  constitution  ;  centres.  The  National  Assembly  had 
for  the  rest,  it  corresponded  marvel-  stipulated  that  the  constitutional  pact 
lously  to  the  historical  and  political  should  be  revisable  during  the  seven 
wants  of  the  nation.  In  our  country  years,  only  if  the  movement  was  propos- 
with  its  monarchical  past,  it  tirmly  ed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  ; 
fixed  and  suppotted  the  executive  pow-  and  indeed  this  was  wise,  for  in  seven 
er,  as  indeed  should  be  done  in  every  years  the  true  merits  of  the  system  would 
well-organized  country.  The  President  be  tried  and  all  hazardous  and  inoppoi^ 
of  the  Republic  was  elected  by  the  two  tune  revisions  averted.  The  revision 
Houses,  and  not,  as  in  1848,  by  the  na-  was  only  to  become  common  property 
tion.  Directly  he  was  named  for  a  when  the  vices  of  the  constitution  were 
period  of  seven  years,  he  had  the  right  undeniably  established  and  known,  and 
to  ask  the  Senate  for  the  dissolution  of  when  the  working  of  the  machine  had 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  right  which  brought  them  to  light.  When  it  had 
coriesponds  to  the  American  veto.  Be-  been  ascertained  that  jirrKAVi  if  i>rr0«/AJ:t<- 
sides  this,  the  legislative  power  was  ment  caused  local  interests  to  outweigh 
divided  between  two  Assemblies  ;  the  general  interests  in  the  Chamber  of 
dangeiousprincipleof  a  single  Assembly  Deputies,  and  that  the  Senate,  because 
had  been  given  up,  it  having  been  recog-  of  its  too  narrow  origin,  had  ceded  to  re-  . 
nizcd  that  a  single  Assembly  is  without  action  in  dissolving  the  Chamberof  1876, 
control,  and  that  it  tends  then  to  grow  into  refusing  obligatory  and  lay  instruction^ 
a  tyrannical  Convention  whose  slightest  throwing  out  certain  laws  relating  to  re- 
errors  may  be  terribly  fatal  to  the  nation,  ligious  associations  and  electoral  reform. 
Of  these  two  Assemblies,  one  was  elect-  then  the  cry  for  the  revision  became  gen- 
ed  by  universal  suffrage,  so  as  to  repre-  eral.  This  was  the  cry  of  the  elections 
sent  the  progressive  spitit  of  the  country,;  of  the  sist  of  August,  4th  of  September, 
the  other  was  elected  by  suffrage  two  re-  and  8th  of  January.  It  was  adopted  by 
moves  from  universal,  so  as  to  repte-  the  very  statesmen  who  in  the  beginning 
sent  the  conservative  spiiit.  All  (his,  it  wished  to  put  off  the  revisioo  still  long- 
cannot  be  repealed  loo  often,  was  excel-  er ;  by  M.  Gambelta  in  his  speech  at 
lent,  and  all  these  and  other  provisions  Tours,  by  M,  Jules  Ferry  in  his  speech 
may  be  considered  as  having  entered  at  Saint-Di^,  by   M.  L4on   Say  in  his 
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t^eetAi  axxh^  Ifotf I  Continental, ^iy'ii.Ai  elected  not  bjr  the   Senate  alone   (co- 

Freycinet  in  his  last  Paris  speech,  by  all  optation  being  but  a  kind  of  academical 

Republicans  in  sliort,  by  the  most  mod-  nomination),  but  by  both  Houses,  fonn- 

erate,   as   M.  Teissercnc  de  Bort.   M.  ing  together  a  national  body  of  electors 

Dauphin,   M.   Fr^d^ric  Passy,   by    the  and  representing  the  entire  nation.     So 

President  of  the  Republic  himself.  that  no  one  may  suspect  the  government 

It  is  this  national  cry  which  has  been  of  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 

at    three  different   times  sanctioned,  as  portunity  to  throw  out  of  the  Senate 

well  by  universal  as  by  restricted  suf-  some  senators  who  are  against  the  Re- 

frage,  that  the  Cabinet  presided  over  by  public,  such   as   M.  Buffet,   M.   Jules 

M.  Gambetta  has  just  responded  to  by  Simon,  and  M.  Chesnelong,  the  Pi^i- 

movtng  the  revision.  dent  du  Conseil  has  generously  rcquest- 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  ed  that  all  posts  acquired  may  be  rc- 

proposed  revision,  but  will  only  bring  tained. 

mto  relief  the  essential  points  of  it.  after        4.  In  order  not  to  depart  from  the 

having   reminded  my  readers  that  M.  spirit  of   constitutional  verity,   and  to 

Jules  Gravy's  first  political  act  when  he  further  the  good  administration  of  the 

took  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  was  finances,  M.  Gambetta  demands  that  the 

to  ask  for  the  return  of  the  Houses  to  Senate  shall   have  no  power  over  ihe 

Paris.  Budget  except  that  of  controlling  it — the 

The  motions  brought  before  the  Cham-  House  of  Lords  docs  not  possess  this 

ber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Gambetta  at  the  privilege — and  that  the   Upper   House 

sitting  of  thei4thof  January.andwhich  shall  never  be  allowed  to  renew  a  grant 

have   been  developed  in  an  expose  de  abolished  by  the  Lower  House. 
motifs  to  which  it  should  suffice  for  the        Such  are  the  reforms  in  the  cnnstitu- 

author  of  this  article  to  refer,  are  the  tion  proposed  by  M.  Gambetta  in  M. 

following :  Gravy's  name.       You    see  how    wise, 

1.  In  conformity  with  the  vote  of  the  moderate,  and  practical  Ihey  are,  and 
last  Chamber,  and  in  order  to  comply  that  they  have  but  one  aim — to  consoli- 
with  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  our  date  the  constitutional  edilice  of  the  a^th 
democracy,  the  re-establishment  of  the  of  February,  to  put  it  above  all  cnti- 
scrutin  de  Uste.  cism,  and,  above    all,  to  secure    for  it 

2.  In  order  that  the  Senate  may  be  that  essential  condition  of  all  parliamen- 
more  easily  impregnated  wiih  the  spirit  tary  government  and  of  all  democratic 
of  the  democracy,  a  provision  according  government,  viz.,  the  dividing  of  the 
to  which  each  parish  shall  not  be  re-  legislative  power  between'  two  Houses, 
stricted  to  naming  one  representative  Accordingly,  the  Government  bill  has 
elector  of  the  Senate,  but  that  each  excited  the  most  violent  wrath  of  reac- 
group  of  soo  registered  electors  may  tionary  men,  and  especially  of  that  band 
name  one  representative,  thus  establish-  of  madmen,  the  intransigeants,  who 
ing  the  proportionality  of  the  representa-  would  like  to  do  away  with  everything, 
tives  of  parishes  in  the  electoral  body  by  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  the  Sen- 
which  the  225  Senators  for  departments  ate,  and  since  communal  autonomy  is 
are  named.  one  of  their  favorite  hobbies,  with  the 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  naming  for  life  very  unity  of  the  French  land.  For  my 
{mandat  A  vie)  oi  the  remaining  75  Sen-  part,  I  know  nothing  more  in  favor  of 
ators  ;  for,  if  the  departmental  Senators  the  Reform  Bill  than  the  sarcasms,  jeers, 
and  the  deputies  had  to  give  an  account  and  abuse  of  the  intranstgeant  press, 
of  their  votes  and  acts  to  those  who  These  people  canneveiforgiveM.  Gam- 
dected  them,  the  Senators  for  life  were  betta'sbeing  a  patriotand  a  government 
only  responsible  to  their  own  conscience,  man.  Lately  they  have  heaped  impre- 
and  that  is  not  saying  much  when  cations  on  his  head  because  he  is  a  reso- 
it  is  a  question  of  a  conscience  such  as  lute  adversary  of  all  extravagant  radical 
M.  Jules  Simon's,  for  instance.  So  that  measures,  because  he  wished  the  Repub- 
we  shall  be  imbued  with  true  democratic  lie,  instead  of  being  a  small,  closed 
principles,  we  propose  that  these  75  church,  to  be  a  grand  temple  open  to  all 
Senators  shall  from  henceforth  only  be  good,  intelligent,  and  capable  French- 
elected  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  and  men,  whatever  mayhave  been /their  uastj  . 
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political  opinions ;  because  he  has  de-  and  with  the  approbation  of  all   true 

clared  himself  opposed  to  all  scandalous  patriots  and  all  true  statesmen,  but  the 

disorder  and   riot  in   the  street,   and,  country  will   be  in  the  saddest  state  ; 

especially,  because  he  more  than  any  one  intramigeanU    and     intrigants    would 

holds  the  national  flag  firm  and  high  be-  demolish  in  a  few  weeks  the  labor  of 

fore  all  Europe,  and  that  he  replied  to  long    years,   and   great    would  be  the 

those  miscreants  who  sought  to  dishonor  damage  for  the  Republic  and  for  the 

our  reprensentative  in    Africa    and    to  nation.     If,  on  the  contrary,  he  comes 

renew  against  him  what  some  disloyal  out  victor,  as  we  have  still  great  reason 

Englishmen,    condemned   by  all    good  to  hope,  the  Republic  will  be  definitiveljr 

Englishmen,  had  done  against  Warren  established  on  immovable  bases,  and  for 

Hastings,   by  sending  M.   Roustan  to  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  nation.  - 

Tunis  again.  The  happiness  of  France  is  one  of  the 

If  M.  Gambetta  should  succumb  in  necessary  conditions  for  the  peace  of 

this    question     through    any    coalition  Europe,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the 

whatsoever,   he  will  nevertheless  come  entire  civilized  world. — Nineteenth  Cen- 

out  of  the  battle  greater  than  before,  tury. 
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BY   G.    A.  SIUCOX. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  has  hitherto  felt  at  any  point  of  the  action  ;  Murray 

been  unfortuoale  in  her  poets.     She  is  is  in  Scotland,  and  in  communication 

one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  with  the  Queen  to  the  last ;  Damley  is 

history,  and  till  the  last  fifteen  years  it  simply  a  faithless  and   thankless   hus- 

would  have  been  difficult  to  refer  read-  band,  who  has  the  bad  sense  to  be  jeal- 

ers  in  search  of  an  ideal  portrait  to  any-  ous,  instead  of  the  tragi-comical  zany 

thing   more    satisfactory   than    Scott  s  whom  it  might  have  seemed  easy  before- 

sketch  in  the  "  Abbot,"  and  the  still  hand  to  put  away  amid  universal   ap- 

more  slightly  filled  outline  in  the ' '  Tales  plause.     As  for  the  general  local  color, 

of  a  Grandfather."    AlAeri  and  Schiller  Murray  exhorts  Damley — as  he  explains 

were  tempted  by  her  fame  ;  but  neither  without  any  personal  interest — to  foster 

can  be  said  to  have  succeeded.     Alfieri,  the  chosen  children  of  God,  not  the  God 

in  spite  of  his  instincts,  could  not  escape  of  Rome,  who  is  a  God  of  blood  and 

the  influence  of  the  example  of  Metas-  wrath,  as  if  the  God  of  John  Koox  were 

tasio,  who  hovered  through  a  long  and  a  God  of  sweetness  and  liRht-     On  the 

not  unprosperous  career  on  the  confines  other  hand,  in  Alfleri,  Mary  and  Both- 

of  melodrama  and  opera.     Alheri's  teal  well  are  at  least  well-bred.     Mary  is  the 

(which  decidedly  outran  his  knowledge)  perplexed  lady  ;  Bothwell  is  the  urgent 

for    Greek    severity  and    simplicity  of  champion,  whose  sense  of  his  mistress's 

treatment  constantly  tended    to  efface  wrongs  is.  perhaps,  a  little  over-quick- 

everything  but  the  main  lines  of  the  sit-  ened  by  his  desire  to  possess  and  console 

uation,  and  to  reduce  the  characters  to  her :  but  still  they  make  a  more  digni- 

puppets,  who  would  seem  sentimental  if  fled  pair  than  modem  historians,  with 

the  strings  that  set  them  dancing  were  the  Casket  Letters  before  them,  are  apt 

not  held  so  tight.     The  whole  tragedy  to  reproduce. 

of  Darnley's  death  is  transacted  as  if  no  Schiller  cannot  be  accused  of  isolating 

one  had  been  concerned  in   it  except  his    chief    figures   unduly.     He   brings 

Mary  and  Murray  (called  La  Moree),  Queen  Elizabeth  and  all  her  court  to 

Bothwell,  and  Queen    Elizabeth's  am-  Fotheringay  ;  he  assumes  that  the  French 

hassador,  called  Ormondo.     One  may  marriage  and  Mary's   trial  are  on  the 

measure  how  much  AJfleri  cared  for  lite-  /a/»  together,  in  order  thathemay  briag 

ral  historical  truth  (perhaps  how  much  upon  the  stage  the  whole  intricate  scene 

he  knew  of  it)  by  two  or  three  facts,  of  Elizabethan   politics,  and  make  the 

Morton  does  not  appear  or  make  himself  long  personal  rivalry  of  two  women,  each 
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of  whom  had  charms  of  her  own,  culmi-  histoiy,  throughout  his  tiilogy  is  a  sug- 
nate  in  a  skilfully  managed  scolding  gestion  that  Mary  Beaton  decided  the 
match.  If  one  feels  that  Alfieri  gives  fate  of  Mary  Stuait.  There  may  be 
his  readers  loo  little  history,  one  feels  authorities  for  the  belief  that  Elizabeth 
that  Schiller  gives  them  too  much.  He  was  moved  to  sign  the  warrant  by  the 
spends  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  pro-  sight  of  a  letter  which  Mary  had  had 
viding  his  characters  with  opportunities  sense  enough  to  wish  suppressed,  be- 
to  make  reflections  and  express  opinions  cause  it  showed  too  much  of  her  inclina- 
which  would  have  found  a  more  appro-  tion  to  believe  all  the  scandal  the  plain- 
piiate  place  in  a  good  quarterly  article  spoken  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  had  to 
on  3  work  on  the  subject,  by  Robertson  tell  of  her  mistress.  But  no  known  hjs- 
or  Alfieri,  and  with  all  his  pains  be  is  torian  has  ever  asserted  that  the  paper 
magnificently  unhistoiical.  He  passes  was  forwarded  at  the  decisive  moment 
dry-shod  over  the  conspiracy  of  Babing-  because  Mary  Stuart,  when  she  heard 
ton,  and  invents  a  conspiracy  of  an  im-  Chastelard's  last  song  again  after  more 
aginary  Mortimer  to  rescue  Mary  at  the  than  twenty  years,  could  not  or  would 
last,  which  is  only  defeated  by  the  inter-  not  remember  the  name  of  the  singer, 
vention  of  Leicester.  To  be  sure,  there  Fletcher,  it  may  be  remembered,  did 
is  a  certain  justification  for  this,  as  it  not  disdain  a  more  or  less  imaginary  ac- 
enabled  Schiller  to  make  dramatic  use  cidcnt  of  the  same  kind  in  Henry  VIII., 
of  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's, worst  weak-  and  since  then  dramatists  have  generally 
nesses.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  have  felt  it  due  to  their  art  to  play  Prbvi- 
coftt  her  less  to  have  had  her  rival  assas-  dence,  even  in  historical  plays,  to  their 
sinated  than  to  authorize  her  execution,  characters.  Shakespeare  himself  leaves 
and  ihe  most  effective  way  of  emphasiz-  his  principal  characters  to  bear  their  his- 
ing  this  essential  element  in  the  situation  torical  fate,  so  far  as  he  knew  it,  unal- 
is  to  place  her  in  communication  with  a  tered  and  uninfluenced  by  his  own  de- 
volunteer  assassin,  who  deceived  his  em-  vices  ;  but  even  Shakespeare  has  more 
ployer  as  she  deserved  to  be  deceived.  than  one  half  historical  character  like 

Alfieri  and  Schiller  had  the  good  or  FalconbridgeorFalstafF,  whoareatonce 
evil  fortune  to  write  for  a  public  which  actors  and  spectators,  and  give  the  kind 
knew  as  much  or  as  little  of  Mary  Stuart  of  unity  to  the  play  which  used  to  be 
as  we  know  of  the  obscurer  Lives  of  Plu-  given  by  the  chorus, 
tarch  or  Cornelius  Nepos.  Mr.  Swin-  Apart  from  her  one  decisive  interven- 
burne  writes  after  Mr.  Froude,  and  tion,  this  is  the  position  of  Mary  Beaton 
gives  his  readers  credit  for  having  stud-  throughout  Mr.  Swinburne's  trilogy ; 
led  his  predecessor  diligently  ;  the  and  her  riU  is  certainly  indispensable. 
Elizabethan  dramatists  were  more  at  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  repre* 
ease  in  embroidering  the  stout  canvas  sent  the  real  unity  of  Mary's  checkered 
furnished  to  them  by  chroniclers  like  career  as  queen  and  captive  through  five-  1 
Hall  or  Holinshcd.  They  did  not  feel  and-twenty  years  within  any  possible 
themselves  bound  in  any  way  to  pene-  dramatic  limits,  and  the  three  episodes 
trate  b^  dint  of  imagination  into  secrets  which  form  the  subject  of  the  three  ptays 
that  will  always  perhaps  lie  out  of  reach  have  no  visible  connection  of  their  own. 
of  historical  knowledge-  Victor  Hugo  But  this  is  admirably  supplied  by  mak- 
undertook  to  do  this  with  characteristic  ing  the  victim  of  the  tragedy  of  Chaste- 
daring  before  the  original  documents  of  lard  the  witness  and  the  judge  of  the 
the  past  had  been  made  accessible  to  tragedy  of  Damley,  and  witness,  judge, 
contemporary  readers.  He  divined  what  and  executioner  in  the  final  tragedy  of 
he  announced  to  be  the  essence  of  the  Mary.  The  parallel  is  carried  out  in 
past,  he  expounded  his  own  divinations  detail.  Mary  Beaton  watches  the  death 
in  his  prefaces,  and  he  illustrated  tbero  of  Mary,  as  she  had  watched  the  death 
by  plentiful  and  impossible  inventions  in  of  Chastelard,  and  hears  the  same  curse 
his  plays.  on  the  Queen's  enemies  after  both.     As 

Mr.  Swinburne  is  too  intelligent  a  dis-  a  matter  of  stage  management,  perhaps 

ciple  to  be  misled  by  the  errors  of  his  the  scene  of  Chastelard's  execution  is 

master,  if  he  is  too  pious  to  detect  them,  better  contrived  than  that  of  Mary's.  A 

The  gravest  liberty  which  he  takes  with  conversation  between  two   ladies  at  a, 
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vindow  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  gcance,  or  even  justice.     Mary  Stuart 

street,  out  of  sight  of  the  spectators,  has  suffered  far  more  keenly  before ;  id 

would  look  more  lifelike  than  a  conver-  her  last  strait  she  feels  herself  compara- 

sation  in  a  balcony  about  what  was  go-  lively  inoocent,  more  righteous  at  any 

ing  on  in  the  hall  below,  if  the  hall  was  rate  than  her  denouncers  ;  she  has  had 

to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  spectators  too.  the  last  triumph  of  putting  them  in  the 

As  a  matter  of  dramatic  construction,  wrong ;  her  death  comes  upon  her  as  a 

both  may  be  said  to  combine  the  ad~  not  unwelcome  surprise.      To  the  last 

vantages  of  the  Elizabethan  method  of  she  sees  in  Maiy  Beaton  only  a  faithful 

leading  the  characters  off  the  stage  to  companion,  who  has  never  been  able  to 

execution,  and  the    Greek    method  of  speak  out  the  love  which  she  doubtless 

sending  a  messenger  from  within  to  de-  felt.     After  all  Mary  Beaton's  awestruck 

scribe  the  catastrophe  to  the  chorus.  waiting,  after  all  her  bitter  heart-search- 

One  cannot  say  that  these  details  are  ing,  death  comes  at  last  out  of  her  hand 

unimportant,  because  neither  Botkwell  more  like  a  deliverance  than  anything 

nor  Queen  Jlfarycan  have  been  intended  else.     It  is  seldom  a  tragedy  which  deals 

even   for  a  regenerated  stage ;  even  a  with    such    bloody  matter    leaves  the 

closet  drama  is  acted  id  the  imagination,  reader  so  calm.     We  are  made  to  feel 

Perhaps  in  all  dramas  the  most  beauti-  that  the  worst  does  not  need  to  be  ex- 

ful  figures  owe  something  to  the  ims^-  plained,  or  atoned  ;    nature  and    time 

nation  not  only  of  the  writer,  but  of  the  are  sure  to  be  too  strong  for  it ;  at  last 

reader.  it  will  be  left  behind  and  vanish  away. 

And  this,  if  true  at  all,  is  especially  In  spite  of  Mary  Beaton's  mistrust,  if 

true  of  Mary  Beaton  :  it  is  little  that  she  we  are  to  think   she  is  mistrustful,  it 

can  do,  it  is  not  much  that  she  can  say.  seems  as  if  Mary  Stuart  met  her  own  end 

We  have  to   remember    what    she  is.  in  a  nobler  mood  than  Mary  Beaton  wit- 

Upon  this  condition  her  simple  reiter-  nessed  her  beloved's,  when  Mary  Beaton 

a  ted —  says — 

■■  B.t  I  -111 ..™, !»..  r..  tin  ,..  <«..•■  ood  h.., ..  k..  h=,  pS"'"of  ISto.  .i~. 

has  the  same  sort  of  impressiveness  as  Which  failed  not  sure  of  hearing;. 
Ihe  mutt  shrouded  figure  of  AchiUo  „^  j„  j„,  ^^  ,,,„  ^^  ^^  ,;„. 
mounting  tor  PMroclus,  whtch  occupted  „„,  ^ut  ,ho  prayed  most  generouslr. 
the  centre  of  the  itage  halt  through  one  ^he  character  of  Mary  Beaton  hLi 
of  the  ijost  famous  tragedies  of  iEschy-  ^„(^„  iiX^t.  She  is  the  one  ideal  do- 
lus. She  IS  an  incarnate  Nemesis  ;  her  „j„,  ,|„„,,|,„„,  ^^  trilogy,  and  brings 
p.1,^  shadowy,  placid  features   are  the  ,^^  „j  -J^  ^„„         ,«£  j^,  j^^J. 

always  shod  with  wool      She  helps  her  j)„%„,„  „j  („„  Balmdl  to  Mm 

beloved  to  hi,  doom  withoutreprouhmg  5^,,  ,^  ^^  „  ,,  ,j  „„      i       JJ 

him;  she  watches  her  mistress  without  ,^,  ,1^^  ,„„   ^^  „   ,        '  ,^%;„ 

nienacing  her  ;  she  listens  to  her  ecstatic  ^  ,„|j  „(         ,„„  imaginingsrof  bright 
piey  without  rebuking  her  ;  she  prays  ;„„     ,g„    ^  ,^,5,  ,'„^,  f,  'j^n  f„ 

o  be  delivered  from  the  necessity  of  be-  I  ,„,,j  ;,  „^,  ,,„,  „f  t„,J  j^ 

traymg  her  ;  and  at  last  she  sees  her  die  ,;„,_;,  „„,j  „(  j„|,  j^,,;'         j,  ,„„|j 

without  exultmg  over  her.     Her  only  ^e  too  abrupt  a  transition  to  the  serenity 

hope  m  the  death  of  her  Queen  is  to  be  „,  j,      .,  ^^  ^  ;,  ,^„„^  ^j,  ,J 

abfe  to  die  soon  after,  with  =11  h"  Pss-  had  noi  seen  the  saiie  pure  and  patient 

sion   burnt  out  long  ago.     We  heard  figure  watching  tor  what  she  alone  tore- 

*"*"'J'  sees,  till  she  has  ceased  to  wish  tor  it. 
But  now  despair  itself  is  mild.  Throughout  we  have    spectators    of 

Ev™.,ihewmd..i.dw.tCT«e.  another  liind  ;    representatives    of  the 

Mary  Beaton  makes  us  say  the  same  of  passionate   Protestantism    which   made 

destiny  ;  for  the  poet  assumes  through-  any  real  loyalty  impossible  in  Scotland, 

out  that  destiny  is  bound  to  fulfil  her  while  tor  the  time  it  seemed  to  intensity 

desire  and  her  trust.     The  retribution  loyalty  in  England.     In  Ciath/arJ  tbxj 

which  makes  her  heart  beat  with  intoler-  only  appear  like  the  little  black  specks 

able  satisfaction  is  not  to  be  called  ven-  of  cloud  in  a  clear  sky,  that  are  the  pre* 
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cursors  of  the  hurricane  in  Botkwell,  her  in   the  matter  of  Chaslelard,  who 

Knox   and  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  certainly  behaved  as  if  he  were  crazy, 

make  themselves  felt  as  a  greater  power  and  in  those  days  criminal  lunatics  fared 

than   Murray  or  Morton  ;  though   the  the  worse  and  not  the  better  for  their 

action  of  the  play  is  carried  on  without  frenzy.      Mr.   Swinburne  makes   Maiy 

them,  their  part  is  more  like  the  scrive-  play  with  her  mad  lover  like  a  cat  with 

ner's  scene  in  Btehard  III.,  than  like  a  mouse,  enjoying  his  admiration  and 

the  tribunes  and  the  citi2»ns  in  Corio-  his  accomplishments  all  the  more  because 

lanus.     In  Mary  Stuart,  agaip,  Phillips  she  sees  his  danger,  and  never  so  near 

is  meant  to  show  what  was  noblest  i^  loving  him  as  when  she  has  decided  to 

the  temper  of  the  Puritan  Association  in  let  him  die  for  her  after  she  has  humbled 

defence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  which  herself  to  coax  and  to  scold  him  to  get 

we  are  shown  leas  worthy  samples  in  the  back  the  reprieve  she  had  granted.     At 

citizens  who  meet  to  gloat  approvingly  last  Chastelaid  breaks  out — 

over  the  spectacle  of  Babington  and  his  why  tb««  It  U«,  torn  np. 

fellows    hung,    drawn,    and    quartered.  Quttn.                               God  help  rae,  sir  1 

Mary  herself  is  almost  the  sole  repre-  Have  you  done  this  J 

sentative  of  Catholicism  until  we  come  ^P}?''''"^-    ^"-  "='' :  "•^  ■'""'''^  ^  "lo' 

■oB.bing,on..d,i.res,and,he.nly  gj '.^Vr.X'J.rbiSI;  »7S^. 

effect  of  their  creed  which  the  author  --'.;.       .    /        .       »       ' 

cares  to  represent  is  that  they  were  open 

to  be  convmced  by  Jesuits  of  the  merits  Yea,  fairer 

of  killing  heretical  sovereigns.  As  Mary  "     """ ' 

died  a  quasi-martyr,  it  is  natural  that 

poets  and  historians  should  combine  to 

represent  her  as  a  zealot  who  only  lacked 


.  It  may  be,  duui  will  never  love  m 


the  power  to  be  a   persecutor,  though  For  I  am  lure  I  shtOl  not  love  man  twice, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  at        Ck^tUlard.  I  know  not  \  men  must  love  yon 

bottom  she  was  of  Catherine  de  Medici's  „        '"  l".f='»  SP'**.   „ 

^^x-^A    -.r.A  ^^r^A  xnnra  tr^r  iVj.  tnointa^  "oT  vou  Will  alwsvs  kill  theifl  ;  man  bv  man 

mmd,  and  cared  more  for  the  marattn-  y.J  up,  ,i„  kJ  0.™  daj.    v^'iiough 
ance  of  her  own  aulhonty  than  for  any  y^  would, 

creed  whatever.      A   zealous  Catholic  Von  shall  uat  spare  oae ;  all  wilt  die  of  you. 
would  have  hardly  enjoyed  the  defeat        Mary  Beaton  says  to  her— 
and  execution  of  a  rebel  who  offered  to  P„y  ^^  1^,^  „,(.  niadam  i 
set  up  the  mass  again  in  three  shires  ;  And  swear  you  love  me  and  will  let  me  live, 
but  it  was  Mark's  interest  to  pose  as  a  Thai  I  may  die  the  sooner, 
aealous  Catholic  in  her  correspondence        xhis  is  in  answer  to  a  passionate  pro- 
with  France  and  bpain,  for  her  friends  testation   of   Mary's  resolution  to  save 
in  France  were  zealots  and  the  King  of  Chastelard,  of  which  the  only  visible  ob- 
Spain  was  the  paragon  of  bigots.     For  jj„  i,  to  send  Mary  Beaton  and  Mary 
herself,  so  far  as  she  was  capable  of  con-  Carmichael  away.     Indeed,  aU  through 
scientious  attachment  to  any  creed,  she  CAu*;«rrfMary'scowardiceisa»strangc 
was  attached  to  the  creed  of  her  mother  ^  h„  cruelty  ;  three-quarters  of  the  play 
and  her  uncles ;  and  she  had  a  truly  seems  to  be  written  on  the  hypothesis 
royal  repugnance  to  see  her  own  creed  ,hat  she  is  a  self-indulgent  coward  :*  the 
persecuted,  especially  when  It  was  perse-  „,|,„    Quarter,   which  on    a   Srsl  and 
coted  in  her  own  name,  which,  so  far  as  ,jc„„j  riding  gives  the   tone  to   the 
the  evidence  goes  was  m  a  fair  way  to  whole,  is  mystical,  and  tragical.      Ac- 
expand  into  a  wholesome  objection  to  cording  to  this  Mary  is— 
persecuHou  in  general.     In  theory,  and  ^  veon.  cnwned  .ho  ean  the  hearts  ol  men. 

"    Lfi.  .?„  ™,',°„  ^ir,h^„,".™        Chastelard  says  of  her  before  she  ha. 

scendants  who  came  to  the  throne  were  i,_*„„,^  l:„  „,  _„_  .j  i,-_  •     .  „ 

decidedly  in  advance  of  public  opinion  ^"']f  '"'°  "  ■"'"'«^  '"°'  '»  "' 

in  all  that  concerns  toleration.  _J_ 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Swin-       ..„„,.  ,.  „        ,     . . 

bume  takes  the  severest  view  from  first  „!,  "/;£rl"  wh™  mI™  iIL'^JS™  I^'J^J! 

,  .  ,,  -  !_■  .     ■  typical  scene,  wnere  Mary  oega  Murray  to  sav* 

to   last,    especially   at  first ;    histonans  her  Ironi  the  risk  of  a  public  trial  by  havioK 

have   commonly  hesitated  to  condemn  CbutcUrd  taken  off  In  prison.        C    O'^^^I'' 
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I  know  her  ways  ot  loving,  all  of  tbem.  With  few  Irienda'  loves  closiDg  mj  life  days 

A  iweei.  soft  way  the  first  li ;  afterwarda,  in. 

It  burna  and  bite*  like  fire  ;  the  end  of  that.  And  few  things  knuwo,  and  grace  of  biunhle 

CiiaiTed  dust,  and  eyelids  bitten  through  with  wavs, 

smoke.  A  loving  uttle  life  of  sweet  small  works. 
Good  ftSth,  I  was  not  made  for  other  life. 

The  thought  of  love  always  seems  to  call  n,.-. !._■»*_.■       _iij 

up  the  thoughts  of  God  Ld  of  hell ;  at  ^"^  >°  "»«/»"«  ^^7  "  -  ""^"^  f' 

leat.  m  the  mind  of  the  true  iover,  the  ^^^^'^    fho  only  trades   upon   her 

false  Queen  stops  short  at  God.  womanhood  when  luck  goes  against  her, 

AllThis  elemwt  of  the  play  belongs,  !?<*  «,"*  ^"J^  "<^'"=«  her  enemies   rom 

not  to  the  subject  or  to  the  heroine,  bui  -P^.^'^ '°  ""'"^  "P''"^^  ^f  ^  ^^f 

to  a  mood  of  (he  author  which,  while  it  f  ^fP^^y  ■>*,  >?=.'  weakness      In  CAajfc- 

lasted.    ransacked  his   rich lyfumi shed  ("'''' .^^^  u."-""?!?  Tk7  ?  r      ^V 

imagination  for  illustrations.    Theatrical  »>"  *^^H8*'\,'\l*'*  fl***  "^  Comch.e, 

perfomanccs  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  J'^"''  ""''"^y.  ^^%  ^H"  "f  ^^^1,°'^ 

religious  service.     From    this  point  of  m  her  nanie  ;  in  J./W/ the  delight  .n 

view  CAasi^/ard  might  have  be^  com-  ^^"^^  "  ^f'  '"If^*  and  highest  happi- 

posed  for  a  feast  of  Dolores,  and  £r.c-  "«»■     ^i^'n  ^'^  again  the  poet  makes 

«««  for  a  feast  of  Hesperia,  and.  per-  oPPon"""!"    to  repeat    speeches  like 

haps,  Mary  Sluarl  for  a  feast  of  Prosei^  '^                        j  ^^  ^^  1^,1^^, 

pine.  Either  to  sail  or  drive  the  deer  lo-day, 

There  is  nothing  of  this  ambiguity  of  I  fear  not  so  much  rainfall  or  sea-drtft 

aim  in  Bofhtudl,     Mary  is  treated  quite  Th«  I  should  care  to  house  or  hide  my  head, 

objectively  for  her  own  sake,  not  as  an  i^  ""«  1?Y«'  the  windless  weather,  nor 

""'     J.,     ft.. -J       J       _         J  The  dead  face  of  the  water  in  the  sun. 

embodiment  of  a  hectic  daj;-dream,  and  j  ^^  „jh„  ^^  h,,  ,„,  i„p(  ^^^„  ,^ 

on  the  whole  she  may  be  said  to  gain  by  And  fits  of  foam  struck  light  in  the  dark  air. 

it ;  she  is  harder  and  coarser,  and  her  And  the  sea's  kiss  were  keen  upon  my  lip, 

attractions  are  not  represented  as  some-  *"<'  '*«'''' "  'o'*'*  ""^  i''''^'- 

thing  to  rave  about,  but  her  wit  is  keener  After  these  reflections  she  naturally 

and  her  courage  higher  ;  she  has  made  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  memory  of 

•o  much   progress  in  honesty  that  she  the  past    ought    never    to  outlast   the 

even  shrinks  from  deceiving  her  husband  blurred  sunshine  on  a  wave  ;  and  find- 

at  the  bidding  of  her  lover,  and   her  ing  Bothwell  ready  to  agree  with  her  so 

courage  and  faithfulness  at  Carberry  Hill  far,  goes  on — 

are  strong  enough  to  rivet  the  mercenary  j, ,  „„„          ,  „„„,j  ^  „^  ^^^ 

heart  of  Bothwell.   And  though  her  love  Both^U.  What  then  ? 

forBothwell  raises  her  to  thehighcstlpitch  Qtutn.      And  being  so  loved  as  you  of  me, 

of  heroism,  one  feels  that  it  is  only  an  1  "ould  make  use  of  love,  and  in  good  time 

episode  inlher  pursuit  of  power  and  vcn-  P"'  the^scythe  to  it  and  reap  ;  it  should  not 

gcance.     True,  there  are  still  traces  of  as  com  'uogamered,  it  should  bring   forth 

sentimentalism  :  when  Mary  is  tired  of  bread 

overruling    Rizzio's    good     advice,   she  And  fruit  of  life  to  strengthen  me  ;  but  mark  ; 

wishes    she     could    be    a    shepherdess.  Who  would  eat  bread  muat  earn  bread.     Would 

Rizzio  thinks  she  would  weary  if  she  King?'"" 

were.  Batkwtll.    Nay ;  Init  servant   ever   to   my 

Fdtb,  who  knows  7  Queen. 

?^'orS'^^h,Vc^dU''gliSl*l^Bood.  It  is  certainly  a  proof  of  courap  that 

Living  so  low,  with  Utile  labors  set.  "ny  writer  should  commit  himself  to  the 

And  little  sleeps  and  watches,  night  and  day  hypothesis  that  Mary  was  really  in  love 

Falling  and  flowing  as  small  waves  in  the  sea.  with    Bothwell   even  for  a  time.     The 

From  shine  to  shadow  and  back,  and  OM  and  Q^jy  evidence  available  is  that  of  the 

Among°the  firthi  and  shallows  of  low'  life.  Casket    Letters,   which    were    certainly 

I  would  I  were  away  and  well.    No  more.  garbled  when  translated  from  French  to 

For  dear  love,  talk  no  more  of  policy.  Scotch,  and  back  again,  though  it  is  s 

Let  r^ce.  and  faith,  and  envy,  and  England  difficult  question  how  far  the  bad  faith 

And  ki^^om  go.  and  people  fl  had  rwher  "'  "^'y'^  ^^f^'"  reached,  whether  they 

feat  were  compelled  to  adapt  her  letters  to 

Oulet  for  all  my  simple  span  of  life.  Damley  to  their  view  of  hcT  relations  to 
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Bothwell,  or  whether  they  had  genuine  there.  •  The  long  scene  with  Herries  on 

letters  to  Bothwell  in  their  hands,  and  the  retreat  into  England  is  too  full  of 

had  only  to  suppress  any  evidence  they  political  calculations.     No  doubt  Mary 

might  have  contained  of  how  many  ac-  reckoned,  more  or  less  rightly,  that  she 

complices  Bothwell  had  in  making  awa^  would  find  it  easier  to  make  herself  felt 

with  her  .second  husband.     However,  if  in  England  than  in  any  other  shelter  that 

Mary  was  in  tove  with  Bothwell,  and  not  was  open  to  her,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 

merely  frankly  fond  of  the  one  powerful  she  did  not  unbosom  herself  at  length  to 

noble  who  had  been  uniformly  loyal  and  Herries,  AH  through  perhaps  the  author 

shown  no  desire  to  dictate  to  her,  Mr.  is  a  little  over-anxious  to  explain  the 

Swinburne  makes     the    most    of   the  political  situation :  more  than  once  the 

situation.       The    apparition    of     Jane  characters  seem  to  be  talking,  not  to  in- 

Gordon   is  unprepared  and  unexplain-  fluence  one  another  or  to  carry  on  the 

ed  ;  it  is  inconceivable  that  she  either  story,  but  simply  to  give  the  reader  in- 

could    or    would    have    thrust  herself  formation, 

upon    the    Queen   and    her    late  hus-        Babingtoo  and  his  fellows  have  a  cer- 

band  in   the  way   Mr.    Swinburne  de-  tain  opportunity  of  action,  and  the  poet 

scribes.     But  if  we  will  forget  what  is  represents  them  as  wrangling  over  it 

conceivable,  her  apparition  is  truly  tragic  through  a  long  and  vivid  scene.     The 

both  in  itself  and  in   its   effects.     She  leader  is  vainglorious,  and  his  comrades 

makes  Mary  jealous  of  Bothwell,  and  are  jealous,  scepticaj,  and  scrupulous, 

this  makes   Bothwell  jealous  of  Mary,  The  one  man  of  business  among  them  is 

and  in  his  jealousy  he  shows  how  little  the  Jesuit  Ballard,  who  is  arrested  almost 

he  cares  for  her  as  a  lover,  and  how  as  soon  as  he  appears  to  rebuke  them 

tyrannous  he  can  be  as  a  master,  though  for  their  folly,     Babington  himself  is  a 

even  then  as  soon  as  luck  turns  against  truly  magnanimous  fop  ;  he  is  almost  as 

them,  her  blithe  devotion  forces  him  to  exquisite  in  his  way  as   Darnley ;  hts 

recognize  her  as  an  invaluable  comrade,  mock  wisdom  is  as  edifying  as  Damley's 

Her  parting  with  Bothwell  is  charac-  mock  energy,  and  when  ihe  time  of  trial 

teristic.     She  sacrifices  herself  to  save  comes  he  is  as  unable  to  be  true  to  him- 

him,  and  she  is  desolate  at  losing  him  ;  self  as  Damtey.     He  is  not  a  thorough 

but  she  promises  nothing,   she  hopes  craven,  and  be  does  not  turn  against  his 

nothing  from  him,  she  looks  forward  to  confederates,  but  his  last  word  is — 

no  happier  meeting  ;  they  have  had  their  j  i,„,^  ^^^  conspired  tor  profit,  but  la  mist 

day  together,   and  perhaps  there    may  Of  men's  persuasions,  whence  I  stood  assured 

come  better  days  for  either  or  for  both.  This  work  was  lawful  which  I  should  hare 

Bothwell  has  reason  for  his  jealousy  ;  it  .    ,    dope,  .  „   ,     ,       ... 

.a,  only  .h.  common  «ril  .ha.  uni.rf  i-fC^rr^SSrVi^/e^:.!"'" 

them.      If  the  scandal   had   not  been   so  And  thai  my  bmther  may  poiim  my  lamU 

strong  her  fancy  would  have  gone  rang-  in  heritagi,  ihi  ferfeii  viiii  my  ktad. 
ing  again,  even  if  it  found  nothing  bet-        -^^^^  ^^j       him  as  he  deserves. 
ter  in  reach  for  the  moment  than  the 
lay  Abbot  of  Arhroath.     At  Lochleven 
Bothwell    is   already  forgotten.     Mary 

passes   from    pleading    despondency  to  _  „.^,__.    ..^.,  ,_,, 

petulant,  irony,  and  from  helpless  bursts  Say  vikat  you  will,  and  I  vdll  tay  n^ 
of  baffled  rage  to  well-acted  penitence.        And  Maiy  is  really  no  less  severe  • 

which   answers  Its  purpose  m  playing  she  corresponds  with  him,  and  her  letter 

upon   the   kindliness   of  Murray.      At  ggnds  him  into  an  ecstasy  of  excitement. 

Langside  it  is  charactenstic  that  she  is  but  upon  the  rest  it  has  very  reasonably 

less  vmdictivc  than  at  Edinburgh  or  at  the  effect  of  a  douche  of  cold  water. 
Dunbar,     She  actually  is  willing  to  con-        Ti^u^_  This  rings  well ; 

tent  herself    with    five   heads,  which    is  Butby  what  present  mean  prepared  doth  hers 

moderate  considering  all  she  Had  gone  Confirm  your  counsel  ?    Or  what  way  set  forth 

through.       When   the  battle   is   lost  she  So  to  present  our  enemies  with  good  speed 

finds  consolation  in  the  prospect  of  a  F^"^^J'„i£J^kr„%''"'"^*'°  """•  ■'""^"* 
hard  ride  by  night  to  the  border.     One        Babington.    Nay,  what  think  you.  man. 

almost  wishes  the  pUy  could  have  ended  Or  what  esteem  of  her.  that  hope  should  lack 
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Her«la  her  conniel  7    H»th  ibe  not  been  found 
Most  wary  still — clear-ipirlted,  bright  o(  wit, 
Keen  as  a  Bword'i  edge,  aa  a  bird's  eye  *wi(t, 
Mao-bcartcd  ever  ?    First,  for  crown  and  base 
Of  all  this  enlerprise,  she  bids  me  here 
Examine  with  good  beed  of  good  event 
What  power  of  horse  and  fool  among  us  all 
We  tnay  well  muster  ;  aod  in  eveiy  shire 
Choose  out  what  captain  for  them,  if  we  lack 
For  the  main  host  a  general  ; — as  indeed 
Mr  self  being  bound  to  bring  ber  oat  of  bonds. 
Or  here  with  jou  cut  oS  the  heretic  queen 
Could  take   not   this   on   me  ;^what  havens. 

What  ports  to  north,  and  west,  and  aotilh,  may 

Assure  ourselves  to  hold  In  certain  hand 

For  entrance  and  receipt  of  help  from  France, 

From  Spain,  or  the  Low  Countries  ;  for  how 

long 
Raise  for  this  threefold  force  of  foreign  frlendi 
Wage  and  munition,  or  what  harbors  choose 
For  these  lo  land  ;  or  what  provision  crave 
Of  coin  at  need  and  armor  ;  by  what  means 
The  six,  her  friends,  deliberate  to  proceed  ; 
And  last,  the  manner  how  to  get  her  forth 
From  this  last  hold  wherein  she  newtv  lie*. 
These  beads  hath  tbe  set  down.  Mid  bids  me 

In  all  sevea  points,  counsel  and  common  care. 

Obviously  Mary  must  have  known 
what  fools  her  last  friends  were,  and  can 
hardly  have  expected  any  real  help  from 
them,  and  yet  she  U  "  fey"  with  a  pleas- 
urable excitemeot  at  the  prospect  of 
their  success.  Apparently  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  mere  physical  rest* 
lessness  of  her  confinement  has  thrown 
her  judgment  off  its  balance.  Her  spir- 
its flag  for  a  moment,  and  she  sings  an 
exquisite  Scottish  song  : 


d  busk  ye  like  a  bride*, 
Wi'  seven-score  men  to  bring  ye  faame. 

And  ae  true  love  beside. 
Between  the  blrk  and  the  green  rowan 

Fu'  blithely  shall  ye  ride. 
Oh  !  ye  maun  braid  my  yellow  hair, 

But  braid  il  like  nae  bride  ; 
And  I  maun  gang  my  ways,  mither, 

Wi'  nae  true  love  beside. 
Between  the  kirk  and  the  kirkyard, 

Fu'  sadly  shall  I  ride. 

But  her  spirits  rise  again  as  she  rides 
to  the  hunting  party,  which  was  arranged 
on  purpose  that  her  papers  may  be  rifled 
in  her  absence  ;  while  she  expects  Bab- 
ington  and  his  friends  to  meet  her,  and 
to  carry  her  off  to  some  place  of  safety, 
of  which  they  have  told  her  nothing, 
wisely  and  straitly  as  she  questioned 
ihem.  She  bears  herself  with  dignity 
when  arrested  ;  but  when  she  finds  that 
she  bits  been  robbed  and  cheated,  her 
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indignation  breaks  out  in  a  way  that 
shocks  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  all  the  more, 
because  he  is  heartily  ashamed  of  tbe 
shabby  treachery  imposed  upon  him. 
With  the  writer's  usual  abstinence,  we 
only  get  the  news  at  second-hand. 
Paulet  complains  of  Mary's  invidious 
behavior  to  Mary  Beaton,  who  justifies 
her  mistress  as  loyally  as  Paulet  tries  to 
justify  his.  Even  in  the  trial  scene  the 
characters  seem  more  anxious  to  state 
the  case  for  tbe  public  than  to  convince 
one  another.  Mary  of  course  could  not 
afford  to  press  her  points,  but  the  Com- 
missioners could  not  afford  to  stop  short 
of  their  mark. 

Any  writer  of  a  "  chronicle  history," 
from  Harlowe  to  Massinger,  would  have 
made  the  trial  prove  Mary's  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  complicity  in  Babington's 
designs  against  Elizabeth's  person.  No 
ancient  dramatist,  except  perhaps  the 
author  of  the  tVAi'te  Devil,  would  have 
attempted  to  find  a  diamatic  expression 
for  all  the  points  which  were  raised  in 
the  course  of  two  days'  debate  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  scene.  Even 
Webster  would  not  have  worked  through 
the  State  Papers  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
done,  and  he  might,  if  it  had  pleased 
him,  have  undertaken  to  set  forth  the 
whole  public  controversy  between  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  more  easily  because  be 
was  not  overweighted  with  knowledge 
of  it.  Mr.  Swinburne,  one  thinks,  is  a 
little  overweighted  ;  he  assumes  Mary's 
guilt  in  her  soliloquies,  and  does  not 
trouble  to  prove  it  in  the  dialogues. 
Again,  one  fancies  that  an  elder  drama- 
tist would  have  made  less  or  more  of  the 
selfish  vacillations  of  the  French  and 
Scottish  Courts,  would  have  given  us  the 
debates  of  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  or  else 
have  spared  us  their  sterile  manifesta- 
tions at  Greenwich.  Mr.  Swinburne,  it  is 
true,  gives  us  nothing  but  what  is  neces* 
saiy  to  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  vacil- 
lations of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
handles  as  tenderly  as  Isaak  Walton 
would  handle  a  worm.  If  it  had  to  be 
done,  it  is  done  once  for  all  with  abso- 
lute objectivity  :  only  the  treatment  is  a 
little  too  objective  to  be  in  any  measure 
ideal.  Mr.  Swinburne's  Elizabeth  is 
not  impressive,  oc  pathetic,  or  eveo 
hateful  or  ridiculous.  She  is  simply  a 
shrewd,  kindly,  elderly  woman  in  a  diffi- 
cult situation,  more  than  half  spoiled  by 
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adulation  and  bravado,  for  her  courage,        Against  this  we  may  set  Drury's  mon- 

according  to  an  uncontradicted  saying  umental  character  of  Mary  : 

of  Mary,  is   only  a  matter  of    words.  Such  ming.  «lll  pluck 

Before  we  nave  done  with  her  we  feel  it  H«rd  m  men's  hcaru  that  think  on  them,  and 

was  quite  reasonable  of  her  to  expect  move 

her  zealous  subjects  to  rid  her  of  Mary  Compassion  that   such   long,  strange    years 

in  some  way  without  forcing  her  to  take  _     f'"'"'''  ^"'^   , 

,  .  J    ■  1.     I      J     •  ■  T.  So  Strange  an  end     nor  shall  men  ever  say 

the  pain  and  nsk  of  a  decision.     It  was  b„(  ,1,^  %^  ^orn  right  royal ;  full  of  sins, 

they  who  desired  Mary  s  death.     As  for  Jt  may  be.  and  by  circumstance  or  choice 

herself,  in  the  bottom  of  her  mind  she  Dyed  and  defaced  with  bloody  stains  and  bUch. 

had  a  feeling  that  it  was  not  safe  for  a  Unmerciful,  unfaithful,  but  of  heart 

.  queen  ,0  .d«i.  Ih..  .no.her  might  be  SSS™^L";"i°S'~"?^  ."' 

regularly  and  lawtutly  executed  ;    and  so  of  all  violent  things  inviolable, 

this  feeling  would  have  been  satisfied  So  lai^e  of  courage,  so  superb  of  soul, 

equally  well  by  a  magnanimous  pardon  So  sheathed  with  iron  mind  invincible, 

or   a  discreet  assassination.     Her  long  And  arms  unbreached  of  fire-proof  constancy, 
i    ■  .       ,   J  ,                .i            i.-..fBy  shame  not  shaken,  fear,  or  force,  or  death, 

habit  of  deference  to   her  subjects  for-  ^g^nge.  or  all  confluence  of  calamities  : 

bade  her  to  pardon  ;  and  since  she  was  And  so  at  her  worst  need  beloved,  and  still 

prepared   to   gjve   way   in    substance,  it  Naked  of  help  and  honor  when  she  seemed 

was  hard  that  they  would  not  give  way  As  other  women  would  be,  and  of  hope 

in  form.     AH  the  ideal  side  of  her  char-  ^^^^,^^,  tU^sT^b"  mil 

acter  is  completely  sacnficed  ;  we  never  Nor  alt  made  poisonous  by  false  grain  of  faith, 

learn  how  men  came  to  believe  in  her.  She  sball  be  a  world's  wonder  to  all  time, 

how  they  came  to  bum   incense  before  A  deadly  glory  watched  of  marvelling  men. 

her,  till  .her  pe,..^ed  her  ,ha.  i.  wa.  im-  ST/SZTbiXruMr.e'rVSf 

possible  to  see  her  without  falling  in  love  i^rho  had  it  never,  pity— yet  from  none 

with  her,  impossible  even  for  her  lovers  Quite  without  reverence,  and  some  kind  of 
to  gaze  steadfastly  on  the  majesty  o(  her  love 

countenance.     Of  course  she  was  living  ^ *«  t*""'  "••'<*  ""  *"  '■°y»'- 
upon  her  reputation,  like  most  sovereipis        One  of  the  subtlest  things  in  the  whole 

who    have    reigned    close  upon  thirty  play  is  Mary's  attitude  in  her  fight  for 

years ;  but  one  wishes  Mr.  Swinburne  life.     She  hardly  cares   to  live  except 

had  shown  us  how  he  thought  it  was  when  for  the  moment  she  fancies  she  is 

made.     Perhaps  it  was  made,  after  all,  going  to  triumph.     Pitiless  as  the  poet 

largely  by  Maiy's  method  of  giving  little  calls  her,  she  is  not  without  regret  for 

and  demanding  much.     What  he  does  all  who  have  perilled  in  her  defence  or 

dwell  upon  rather  too  nakedly  is  the  her  service,  especially  as  they  all  perish- 

contrast  between  the  joyous  nature  of  ed  in  vain.     Of  all,  she  seems  to  think 

Mary  and  the  joyless  nature  of  Eliza-  most   tenderly   of   David  Rizzio  ;    she 

beth.     One  never  missed  a  pleasure,  the  fancies  apparently  in  all  good  faith  that 

other  never  failed  in  the  long  run  ;  one  it  was  he  who  warned  her  of  her  evil 

commanded  admiration  from  all  and  de-  fortune,  though  Mary  Beaton  remembers 

votion  from  many  ;  the  other  found  as  but  too  well  that  the  waining  was  given 

much  profitable  service  as  she  wanted,  by  Chastelard,  and  taunts  her  with  being 

Elizabeth's  seivania  speak   before   her  unable  to  remember  her  friends  unless 

with  bated  breath  ;  they  never  dare  to  she  haft  built  them  a  monument.     But 

remonstrate  with  her  about  her  schemes  Mary's  vitality  is  stronger  than  her  love 

for  assassinating  Mary,  as  Mary's  ser-  of  life  :  she  cannot  bear  to  surrender  to 

vants  remonstrate  with  her  against  her  her  enemies.     She  boasts  : 
marriage  with  Bothwell.     But  none  of  -^^^  ^^^ 

them    extol   her,    except   to    her   face  ;  Qr  so  near  surety  as  all  belief  may  be. 

when  Phillips  is  trying  to  pacify  Paulet's  she  dare  not  sky  me  fur  her  sours  sake  1  nay, 

scruples  about  tampering  with  Mary's  Though  that  were  made  as  light  of  a»  a  leaf 

correspondence,  he  does  not  say  that  a  Storm-shakeo.  in  such  stermy  winds  of  Stale 

i.»  .     v..  _ii;   _  »„  j:.!...-..  !.:_  As  blow  between  us  like  a  blast  of  death, 

man  ou^  to  be  willing  to  dishonor  him-  j,^^  ^,„  ^^^„^.,  ^^  ,1,^  ^^^        ^^^^  ^^^ 

self  for  Elizabeth,  but  makes  a  splendid  be 

speech  about  devotion  to  England.  Broken  to  build  tny  scaffoM. 
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Though  she  knows  or  guesses  that  her  her  old  keeper,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsburf . 
life  hangs  upon  the  scandalous  letter  She  insists  upon  his  testimony,  simply 
which  she  gave  Mary  Beaton  to  destroy,  out  of  coquetry  to  try  how  much  of  her 
though  she  knows  that  Mary  Beaton  old  power  upon  him  is  left  her,  although 
has  kept  the  letter,  she  persists  in  trust-  she  has  no  use  for  it. 
ing  her  as  she  persists  in  trusting  Curie,  The  scene  serves  only  to  give  the  last 
her  secretary,  when  he  is  taken  from  touch  to  Mary's  character,  for  it  leaves 
her  into  the  custody  of  Walsingham.  Shrewsbury  as  colorless  as  Leicester,  or 
Of  course  the  confidence  is  not  exactly  Rosencrantz,  or  Guildenstern.  Eliza- 
nncalculating  in  either  case,  but  one  beth's  Court  and  Council  were  in  reality 
does  not  meet  throughout  the  trilogy  a  more  interesting,  as  well  as  a  more 
another  character  noble  enough  for  such  dignified,  spectacle  than  Mary's  ;  but  it 
a  calculation,  which  after  all  seems  to  is  not.  Mr.  Swinburne's  fault  that  the 
be  more  than  half  instinctive.  And  btckgroand  of  Afary  Siuart  is  tiXDKrtnd 
her  nobility  is  not  something  put  on  at  more  prosaic  than  the  background  of 
will  and  put  oS  when  she  is  alone  and  Bothweli.  Morton,  and  Ruthvcn,  and 
unwatched  :  at  least,  in  the  last  part  of  Lindsay,  and  Bothweli,  and  Herries, 
the  trilogy  she  is  always  herself,  in  the  are  much  distincter  and  more  pictu- 
first  she  is  always  false,  in  tbe  second  resque  than  Durghley,  and  Walsingham, 
^e  is  often  fitful,  in  the  last  she  is  and  Kent,  and  Paulet,  just  as  a  moss- 
reckless,  having  outlived  desire  and  ha-  trooper  is  more  picturesque,  though  he 
tred,  even  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  hope,  is  not  really  more  interesting,  than  « 
if  any,  is  mere  constitutional  buoyancy,  gillie  or  guardsman.  One  cannot  saf 
When  her  doomsmen  are  at  the  door  m  either  case  that  the'  worthier  object  is 
with  her  sentence,  she  says  :  excluded  from  artistic   treatment ;    art 

would  come  to  a  standstill  if  it  were 

«.    I     ij..    ,        f  eaonot  »"  «  l^t  dependent  for  its  material  on    reminis- 

If  It  should  be  fear  or  hope  that  should  expect  "^         t   u     t.     ■                              n  j    . 

Death.     I  have  bad  enou^  of  hope,  and  f^  fences  of  barbarism,   or  compelled   to 

Was  none  of  my  [amiliarB  while  1  Hved  concentrate  Itself  upon  the  mner  strug- 

Such  life  as  bad  more  pleasant  things  to  lose  gles  of  the  highest  natures.     But  it  is 

Than  deaih  or  life  ma7  now  divide  me  from.  xxat  that  in  dealing  with  the  material 

it:f,S°it", !« "J.". «;r,. .m,  -tich  ci.iliz.,i<,„ off.«. -=w „d ,«b.l.r 

And  halt  behind  [he  fooileas  flight  of  hope,  forms  Of  art  are  needed.     Much  can  be 

With  feet  that  may  not  follow  ;  nor  were  aught  said   in  a  novel  which  cannot  be   said 

So  much,  of  alt  tbiDgt  life  may  think  to  have,  in  an  historical  drama.     When   Byron 

''"'"'worth """  """'"''  *""  "'""^  """^  '*  tamed  from  the  barbaric  worid  of  the 

The  purchase  of  to  ttase  a  prlee  as  this.  Corsair  and  the  Giaour  to  the  modern 

To  »tand  leU-ahamed  as  coward.     I  do  not  world  of  Don  Juan,  he  discarded  his 

think  tragic  mask.     Mr.  Swinburne  has  pub- 

This  is  mine  end  that  cornea  upon  me,  but  Ushed  his  Opinion  that  Don/uanKthc 

^^*er  l',''bod?i:L'^r'  "'"  "  """•  gn=at«t  wok  of  a  poet  whom  he  rates 

higher  than  any  competent  critic  since 

It  is  quite  in  character  with  this  that  Goethe.      Many   of    Mr.    Swinburne's 

when  she  hears  her  sentence  she  refuses  admirers  would,  like  the  present  writer, 

to  believe  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  until  look  forward  with  interest  to  meeting 

his   testimony  has  been   confirmed   by  him  as  a  satirist. — Fortnightly  RevioB, 


FASHIONS  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY     J.     UILHER     POTHBRGtLL,     U.D. 

Fashions    and    Physiology    are  not  in  tbe  days  of  the  farthingales  and  stom- 

lioked  together  from  their  association,  achers. 

but  because  of  their  divorce.    The  spirit  History  repeats  itself;   and  so  does 

of  unreason  seems  to  inspire  the  invent-  fashion  !     In  its  ceaseless  round  of  va> 

ive  genius  of  the  modern   modiste,  just  nation    common-sense  rarely    gets  an 

as  it  inspired  her  medixval  predecessors  opportunity ;  and  then  never  for  long. 
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Fashion  oscillates  witbin  extremes,  and  heel  is-so  high  that  the  foot  rests  upon 

only  now  and  then  happens  to  cross  the  the  peg  and   the  toes,  and  the  gait  is 

line  of  common-sense ;   from  being  on  about  as  elegant   as  if   the  lady   were 

one  side,  it  soon  passes  to  the  other,  practising  wtdking  upon  stilts.     In  or- 

Paris  is  responsible  for  fashions.     The  der  to  pois^  the  body  on  these  two 

taste  of  the  French  governs  the  world  !  points,  a  bend  forward  is  necessitated. 

The  French,  if  they  do  not  love  ex-  which  is  regarded  as  the  correct  attitude 

tremes,    certainly  practise   them.       In  of  the  "  form  divine."     It  is  needless 

politics  they  pass  from  Republicanism  to  say  that  there  are  few  ankles  which 

to  Caesarism  ;  from  Democracy  to  Im-  can  stand  this  strain  without  yielding ; 

perialism.     So,  when  the  pendulum  of  and  it  is  quite  common  to  see  young 

fashion  begins  to  swing  back  from  one  ladies  walking  along  with  their  ankles 

extreme,   it  passes    steadily  on   till   it  twisting  all  ways,   or  perhaps  with  the 

reaches  the  opposite  extreme.  Crinolines  sole  of  their  shoe  or  boot  escaping  from 

came  in  with  the  physical  needs  of  a  under  the  foot,  and  the  side  of  the  heel 

great   personage  ;   now  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  ground.     With  such 

skirts  have  b^n  so  strait  that  it  in  im-  modern  improvements  on  sandals  (which 

possible  for  the  wearerto  step  out  prop-  allow  the  feet  perfect  freedom  and  play) 

eriy,  and  as  to  running — well,  the  less  the  present  mademoiselle,  when  she  at- 

said  about  that  the  better  ;  though  we  tempts  to  run,  is  a  spectacle  at  which  the 

are  passing  through  a  phase  of  lawn  ten-  gods — well,  not  quite  that,  but  at  which 

nis.    When  some  person's  hair  grew  thin  her  mother  might  well  weep, 
■he  adopted  "pads"  and  false  hair  to        Then,  again,  what  has  physiology  to 

eke  out  her  scanty  locks  ;  and,  presto  !  say  to  evening  dress  ?    Decency  hid  her 

every  woman,   whether   she    possessed  head  in  shame  long  ago  at  low  dresses, 

abundance  of  hair  or  not,  must  follow  and   has   been  silent.     Physiology  says 

suit,  diseases  and  parasites  of  the  hair  such  dresses  are  a  violation  of  the  Laws 

notwithstanding.  of  health.     Let  it  be  granted  they  do 

The  goddess  of  reason  was  once  not  entail  much  harm  in  the  heated  at- 
adopted  as  their  deity  by  the  French,  at  mosphere  of  dining-room  and  drawing- 
a  time  when  such  worship  seemed  singu-  room,  yet  what  of  the  drive  backward 
larly  inappropriate  ;  and  her  sway  was  and  forward,  even  with  the  help  of  num- 
brief.  The  goddess  of  unreason  would  berless  nigs  and  wraps  ?  What  remarks 
seem  the  more  permanent  deity  for  the  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  about 
volatile  race,  though  her  worship  is  not  the  long  tarrying  in  cold  anterooms, 
avowed.  Where  is  the  unknown  sane-  halls,  and  passages  at  Royal  drawing- 
turn  from  whence  issue  these  edicts,  rooms  ?  of  colds  and  chills  and  of  un- 
more  absolute  than  Russian  ukase  or  protected  lungs  injured  thereby  ?  Itbe- 
Turkish  jrade?  Even  the  most  obedi-  seems  us  not  to  parade  the  horrors  of 
ent  devotees  cannot,  in  my  experience,  "  a  drawing-room  "  here  ;  but  the  fact 
give  an  answer,  or  even  a  clew.  Yet  is  well  enough  known,  that  many  a  resi- 
they  obey,  unhesiutingly.  The  car  of  dence  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
Juggernaut  is  not  more  pitiless  than  is  ranean  has  been  the  long  outcome  of 
the  rule  of  fashion.     Victims  fall  under  such  exposure. 

it,  but  their  sufferings  are  unheeded  by        Whether  it  be  that  he  is  a  less  asthetic 

the  admiring  crowd  of  votaries.  creature,  or    that  convenience    presses 

Take  the  most  recent  fashion  of  shoes,  more  strongly  upon  him  than  upon  the 
The  heel  of  the  human  being  projects  gentler  sex,  man  certainly  escapes  the 
outward,  or  rather  backward,  and  gives  grave  changes  of  dress  seen  in  the  other 
steadiness  to  "  the  sure  and  certain  sex.  He  mildly  oscillates  from  the 
step  of  man."  But  fashion  has  decided  weakness  of  pegtops  or  knickerbockers 
that  the  heel  of  the  boot  or  shoe  shall  to  continuations  of  a  fan-like  character, 
get  as  near  the  centre  of  the  instep  as  where  the  trousers  almost  conceal  the 
possible.  Instead  of  the  weight  of  the  boot,  as  is  the  apparently  permanent 
body  resting  upon  an  arch,  in  the  mod-  fashion  with  our  blue-jackets.  The  la- 
em  fine  lady  it  rests  upon  pegs  with  the  pel  of  the  coat  covers  the  tip  of  the  lung 
toes  in  front,  which  have  to  prevent  the  just  where  the  low  dress  leaves  it  expos- 
body  from  toppling  forward.     Then  the  ed,  as  if  inviting  disease  to  settle  there. 
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The    shirt-front   is    exposed  in'a  very  ment  follows  is  quite  a  trifle  from  the 

liberal    manner  in  man  ;  but    a    well-  modiste's  point  of  view,  perhaps  ;  but  to 

starched  linen  shirt-front  is  no  bad  pro-  the  physician  it  is  a  grave  matter,  often 

tectioD  against  a  rude  blast,  provided  entailing  ilt-health  for  the  rest  of  a  life- 

the  exposure  be  not  too  prolonged  time.     And  as  to  the  "  graceful  shape" 

Even  when  there  is  no  low  dress,  the  of  a  vasp-waisted  lady — that,  too,  only 

upper  portion  of  the  chest  in  women  is  exists  from  the  modiste's  point  of  view, 

often  far  too  thinly  clad.     Above  the  Then  as  to  the  lower  limbs ;  why  are 

corset  there  is  nothing  but  the  dress-  they  to  be  merely  concealed  from  view 

body  over  the  tender  skin.    Fair  reader,  by  Rowing  skirts  ?  decency  is  honored, 

my  connection  with  a  hospital  for  dis-  but  why  not  health  ?     Warm  woollen 

eases  of  the  chest  tells  me  somewhat  coverings  to  the  lower  limbs  are  quite  as 

about  female  underclothing,  or  perhaps  desirable  for  the  softer  as  for  the  more 

rather  the  want  of  it.    In  private  prac-  robust  sex. 

tice,  too,  opportunities  are  afforded  for  Next  as  to  hats  or  bonnets  ;  common- 
observation  of  the  scanty  and  utterly  sense,  as  representing  physiology,  haa 
insufficient  under-clothing  worn  by  many  never  attempted  to  seriously  discuss  a 
whose  means  do  not  prevent  their  indul-  lady's  head-dress.  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
gence  in  proper  raiment.  A  thin  ble  to  observe  the  windows  of  a  lady's 
chemise  is  often  all  that  is  worn  under  outfitter's  shop  without  weeping  ;  and 
the  corset,  even  in  the  coldest  of  weather,  the  only  thing  which  prevents  laughter 
It  is  a  perilously  pernicious  practice.  If  in  front  of  a  bonnet  shop  is  the  prices, 
ladies  would  only  wear  something  ap-  A  lady  may  suffer  from  severe  facial 
proaching  the  merino  vests,  etc.  seen  neuralgia  on  exposure  to  cold,  but  if 
in  gentlemen's  hosiers'  windows,  they  the  goddess  of  fashion  decree  that  the 
would  not  require  the  heated  rooms  at  bonnet  shall  be  worn  on  the  back  of  the 
present  rendered  necessary  from  the  head,  she  must  suSer  patiently  till  the 
msufHcient  attire  now  in  vogue.  To  be  reaction  to  poke-bonnets  arrives  ;  then 
sure,  this  admits  of  heavy  over-clolhing  she  will  have  a  temporary  respite  from 
being  worn  when  out  of  doors — cloth  her  agony,  till  the  next  change  again 
jackets,  furs,  furs  trimmed  with  fur,  and  leaves  the  facial  area  exposed.  She  may 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  costly  outer  at-  have  sensitive  eyes  ;  but  no  shade  of 
tire  in  which  the  female  heart  rejoices,  head-dress  shall  protect  her  from  the 
But  stouter  under-clothing  would  be  far,  sun's  piercing  rays,  unless  broad-brim- 
far  better,  in  every  way.  It  would  ad-  med  hats  happen  to  )xA  la  mode.  If 
mit  of  lighter  outer-clothes,  and.be  com-  her  skin  is  sensitive  and  given  to  blister, 
patible  with  a  healthy  stroll,  even  for  there  is  a  legion  of  cosmetics  advertised 
those  who  are  not  unfamiliar  with  a  car-  — at  prices  which  make  a  serious  inroad 
riage.  on  a  lady's  pin-money.      To  beautify 

Then  what  shall  be  said  about  the  the  skin  and  clear  the  complexion  it  is 
corsets  ?  What  does  the  Ladies'  Ration-  not  essential  to  wear  a  suitable  head- 
al  Dress  Association,  with  Lady  Haber-  dress  ;  the  modiste  settles  the  form  of  hat 
ton  at  its  head,  say  about  the  advertise-  or  bonnet,  and  if  the  cosmetic- vender  is 
ments  in  the  Queen  anent  corsets  ? —  benefited  thereby,  why,  there  is  no  great 
"  They  reduce  the  size  of  the  figure  objection  to  that.  Is  not  the  lady  of 
without  causing  any  injurious  pressure,  fashion  one  of  the  fat  kine,  on  which 
while  their  graceful  shape  adds  anew  the  lean  kine  can  subsist  ?  and  the  moc/zVi!; 
charm  to  the  form."  Whether  the  plays  into  her  fellow-trader's  hands, 
audacity  or  the  mendacity  of  this  state-  What  can  be  said  also  of  the  fashion- 
ment  is  the  greater  may  be  a  matter  on  able  life,  so  craved  after  by  many  who 
which  opinions  can  diSer,  the  magni-  cannot  enter  it,  so  loathed  by  many 
tude  of  each  being  so  great.  A  liver  who  cannot  g^t  out  of  it  ?  Ladies  set- 
compressed  till  the  marks  of  the  ribs  are  ting  off  at  midnight  to  a  ball,  and  danc- 
visibte  after  death  ;  that  is  not  "  injuri-  ing  till  daylight,  with  what  stimulants, 
ous  pressure  !"  Neither  is  displacement  alcoholic  and  vinous,  let  the  novelists 
of  some  of  the  less  fixed  organs  "  injuri-  who  aspire  to  depict  high  life  be  the 
ous  pressure, "  I  suppose?  To  have  the  evidence  ;  turning  day  into  night,  and 
viscera  driven  downward  until  displace-  night  into  day,   for  no  earthly  reason 
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except  that    such  life    contrasts    with  pleasure  to  be  looked  forward  to  in  the 

every  other  life.     No  wonder  a  cup  of  grand  optimism  of  youth;  but  what  is 

tea  is  requisite,   the  first  thing  in  the  there  in  it  to  make  it  pleasant  to  look 

morning,  to  rouse  the  jaded   frame  to  back   upon  ?    It  is  an   outrage  on  all 

sustain  the  eSort  of  dressing,  aided  by  physiological  laws.     It  makes  the  life  of 

a  cold  bath,  to  give  a  fictitious  sense  of  a  Udy  of  ion  tan  more  arduous  than  her 

energy  ;  or  some  potent  wine  at  lunch  housemaid's,  more  irksome  than  a  ballet 

to  keep  up  the  delicate  frame.     A  season  dancer's.     Vet  because  it  is  the  life  of 

of  fashionable  life  requires  an  autumn  the  highest  circles,  those  in  the  social 

in  the  country,  or  at  Carlsbad — "for  strata  beneath  think  it  is  to  be  coveted, 

papa's  gout" — in  order  to  set  the  young  The  physiologist  thinks  otherwise,  and 

frames  up  again.     It  may  be  a  life  of  very  decidely  so  too, — Good  Wordi. 


"LET  NOBODY  PASS." 

A    OVArdsuan's   story. 

I  pointing  with  their  fans  to  the  staircase, 
arched  their  eyebrows,  and  inquired  by 

^RAT  construction   is  an   officer  to  this  pantomine  whether  they  could  as- 
put  on  the  order  "  Let  nobody  pass  ?"  cend  and  shorten  their  distance  to  the 

To  Lieutenant  Archie  McEwen,  of  the  ball-room.     But  McEwen  had  to  shake 

Guards,  Ihe  order  seemed  plain  enough,  his  head  laughing.     At  last  the  stately 

His  Colonel  had  set  him  at  the  head  Countess  of  Bellair  appeared,  with  those 

of  a  staircase  which  was  barred  at  top  lovely  giils  of  hcTs,the  Lady  Flora  and  the 

and  bottom  with  silken  ropes,  and  said,  Lady  Amabel.     Archie  had  often  danc- 

"  Nobody  must  past  here."'     This  was  at  ed  with  the  Lady  Amabel,  and  there  had 

Dublin  Castle,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  been  some  little  flirtations  between  them 

was  giving  a  ball  that  night.    Ireland  was  which  had  not  left  the  Guardsman  quite 

no  quieter  at  the  time  than  it  usually  heart-whole.     Her  young  ladyship  now 

is,  and  there   bad   lately  been   rumors  gave  him  .a  pretty  nod,  which  he  was 

of  plots  and  explosions.     Officers  were  going  to  return,  when,  to  his  confusion, 

consequently  on  the  strictest  alert  as  to  he  saw  Lady  Bellair  coolly  duck  under 

their  duties,  and  it  did   not  occur  to  the  silk  rope  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 

Archie  McEwen  that  there  could  be  a  and  beckon  her  daughters  to  follow  her. 

twofold  interpretation  of  his  Colonel's  Lady  Bellair  was  a  sister  of  the  Lord 

order.     "^  Noboify  must  pass"  oh^voMA-j  Lieutenant's    wife,  and  it  was  evident 

meant  that  a  passage  must  be  allowed  to  that  she  must  rank  among  the  most  priv- 

nobody.  ileged  guests.     What  was  McEwen  to 

So  the  handsome  young  Guardsman  do  7 

stood   on    the  landing,    where,    being  "  I  am  afraid.  Lady  Bellair,  there  is 

alone,  in  full  view  of   the  guests   who  no  admittance  this  way,"  he  said  very 

were  sweeping  through  the  vestibule  be-  deferentially,  and  standing  aside,  so  as 

low  to  a  broader  staircase  on  his  left,  he  not  even  to  seem  as  though  he  barred 

cut  a  eallaut  figure.     He  wore  his  bear-  her  progress. 

skin,  his  gold    sash  and  belt,  and  he  "  Oh,  the  order  does  not  apply  to  me, 

held  his  drawn  s word  with  its  beautiful  Mr.  McEwen,"  answered  her  ladyship 

damasquined  blade  carelessly   in  hand,  good-naturedly.     "It   was   only  given 

Behind  him   were  some  folding  doors  so  as  to  prevent  the  mob  of  people  from 

wide  open,  which  gave  access  to  a  large  crushing  through  the  private   rooms," 

room  brilliantly  lit,  intended,  he  suppoE-  and  so  saying  Lady  Bellair  quietly  un- 

ed,  as  a  resting  chamber  for  his  Excel-  hooked  Ihe  rope  at  the  lop  of  the  stair* 

iency's  more  distinguished  guests.     As  case  and  swept  on  with  her  daughters. 

he  mounted  his  guard  McKnen  received  "  What  adragonyou  are  !"  whispered 

many  nods  and  smiles  from  ladies  of  his  Lady  Amabel  in  the  Guardsman's  ear  as 

acquaintance  passing  below,  and  some  she  passed  by.                        ^-           \ 
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Unhappy    young  Scot !     The  ladies  its  effect  on  the  snob,  who  stopped,  but 

had  scarcely  gone  when  he  perceived  cried  out.  "  Come,  sir,  I  don't  suppose 

the  awkward  position  in  which  they  had  you've  received  orders  to  cut  down  his 

placed  him.      Many    people   had   seen  Excellency's  guests  with  your  sabre." 

them  pass.     Somebody   unhooked  the  "  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  sir, "  replied 

rope  down-stairs,   and  a  whole  throng  McEwen,    who     had    flushed    scarlet, 

now  ascended  the  steps,  having  at  their  "  You  know  I  ambutasoldier  executing 

head  a  gentleman  in  Windsor  uniform,  my  orders.     I  request  you  to  go  down 

attended  by  another  in  Court  dress.  stairs  this  instant." 

"  Confound  it,  that's  the  Chief  Sec-  After  that  the  staircase  was  promptly 
retary,"  muttered  Archie  to  himself;  cleared,  many  ladies  declaring,  as  they 
but  this  time  he  stood  his  ground,  while  went,  that,  after  all,  the  young  Guards- 
he  said  politely,  "  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  man  had  been  placed  in  a  very  trying 
admit  you  this  way."  position  and  had  behaved   remarkably 

"  But  Lady  Bellair  has  just  passed,"  well.      But  soon  afterward  the  rumor 

answered  the  statesman  astonished.  of  what  had  occurred,   amplified  and 

"  Her  ladyship  was  an  exception."  distorted  by  the  blatherings  of  the  man 

"  I  should  think  I  ought  to  be  an  ex*  with    the  whiskers,   reached  the    ears 

ception,  too  ?"  suggested  the  Chief  Sec-  of  McEwen's  Colonel,  and  that  worthy 

retary  with  a  shy  smile  ;  but  Mr.  Mc-  hurried  to  give  his  lieutenant  a  setting 

Ewen  remained  firm  ;  and  this  displeas-  down. 

ed  the  right  honorable  gentleman.  He  This  Colonel  was  not  a  good  soldier, 
was  a  Parliamentary  politician  who  knew  nor  a  good  fellow.  He  was  a  time- 
little  of  military  ways ;  and  having  serving  courtier,  a  well-connected,  stu- 
lately  risen  to  office  had  an  exaggerated  pid  person,  very  conceited  and  vexa- 
estimate  of  his  own  dignity.  Turning  tious  in  authority.  He  had  never  seen 
round  he  saw  one  of  the  Lord  Lieuten-  service,  and  would  have  been  sure  to 
ant's  A.  D.  C.'s  at  the  foot  of  the  stair-  blunder  if  sent  into  action.  All  his 
case  and  signed  to  him  to  come  up.  The  militaryism  consisted  in  pipe-clay  ;  and 
A.  D.  C.  hastened,  and  told  McEwen  in  a  pompous,  half-screeching  tone, 
that,  he  could  let  the  Chief  Secretary  which  he  used  in  addressing  his  sub- 
pass.  But  the  young  Scot,  excitable  ordinates,  he  now  asked  McEwen  why 
after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen,  re-  the  d — I  the  latter  had  been  making  an 
minded  him  rather  bluntly  that  he  had  ass  of  himself  ? 
no  business  to  give  orders,  "  An  assof  myself  ?"  echoed  Archie, 

"  Get  me  a  written  order  from  my  coloring  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.     "  I 

Colonel,  or  else  let  the  Colonel  come  hud  your  orders  to  let  nobody  pass, 

and  relieve  me,"  he  answered.  "Other-  sir." 

wise,  you  know  I  can  let  nobody  pass.  ",  And  you  allowed  Lady  Bellair  to  go 

You,  as  a  brother  officer,  ought  to  up-  by.     Since  you  disobeyed  me  to  please 

hold  me  in  this."  yourself,  you  might  have  had  the  sense 

The  better  disposed  persons  had  al-  to  conclude  that  my  orders  did  not  ap- 

ready  turned  their  backs  to  go  down  ;  ply  to  the  Chief  Secretary." 

but  one  of  those  ill-bred  fools  who  creep  "Lady  Bellair  is  the  Lord  Lieuten- 

in  everywhere  and  who  are  always  anx-  ant's    sister-in-law,"  replied  McEwen  ; 

ious  to  signalize  themselves  by  misbehav-  "  but  I  admit,  sir,  that  I  was  wrong  to 

ior,  thought  to  "  show  off  "before  some  let  her  pass.     As  for  the  Chief  Secre* 

ladies  who  were  with  him  by  leading  a  tary — " 

rush  who  should  force  their  way  past  the  "  Well,  what  about  the  Chief  Secre* 

Guardsman.     He  was  a  florid  barrister  tary  f    Don't  bandy  words  with  me,  sir. 

with  big  whiskers,  and  cried  facetiously.  You  have  made  yourself  ridiculous,  and 

"  Up,   Guards,  and  at  'em  ;"  while  he  me  too.     I  relieve  you  of  your  duty, 

threw  down  the  rope  and  charged  across  Go  and  dance — that's  all  you're  fit  for. 

the  landingwith  a  girl  on  his  arm.     But  I'll  put  a  sergeant  here  who  will  under- 

in  one  buund  McEwen  had  reached  the  stand  my  orders  better  than  you." 

door,   and  barred  it  by  stretching  out  McEwen  bowed  without  a  word  as  he 

his  sword.  sheathed  his  sword  ;  but  he  was  not  the 

The  sight  of  the  glittering  steel  had  man  to  stomach  such  a  lecjure  from  a 
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Colonel  whom  he  little  respected.     This  counts.     You  will  be  gazetted  as  Count 

affair  of  the  guard  was  a  slight  matter  in  McEwen.     Let  me  manage  the  matter 

itEelf,  but  it  foTmed  the  commencement  for  you." 
of  a  hopeless  misunderstanding  between  U 

the  pair.     McEwen  treated  his  Colonel 

thenceforth  with  all  the  coldness  com-  Archie  McEwen  did  not  say  Yes  to 
patible  with  subordination  ;  and  the  the  Russian  General's  proposal,  but  he 
Colonel,  who  discharged  his  duties  too  did  not  say  No.  He  gave  the  matter  a 
ill  to  brootc  the  presence  of  a  subaltern  few  days'  thought  and  consulted  his  rel' 
alive  to  his  faults,  began  to  worry  the  atives.  They  advised  him  that  it  would 
Scotchman  with  petty  annoyances,  be  better  he  should  spend  the  next  ten 
In  consequence  Archie  McEwen  soon  years  of  his  life  at  least  in  some  mote 
applied  for  an  exchange.  It  should  profitable  occupation  than  loitering  as 
have  been  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  idle  man  about  town.  They  hinted 
but  the  Colonel,  pursuing  his  spite,  that  he  might  marry  a  wealthy  Russian 
contrived  to  raise  obstacles,  and  there-  princess,  which  would  be  more  sensible 
upon  the  young  Guardsman  threw  up  than  dangling  after  Lady  Amabel,  who 
his  commission  in  disgust.  would  never  give  her  hand  to  a  younger 
He  was  a  younger  son,  however,  and  son.  At  the  same  time  McEwen'srela- 
not  over-iich,  so  that  he  did  not  know  tions  used  all  their  interest  in  his  favor, 
what  to  do  with  himself  when  he  had  so  that  his  passage  into  the  Russian 
left  the  service.  Animated  with  the  ad-  army  might  be  effected  under  the  most 
venturous  spirit  of  Scotchmen,  he  loved  honorable  conditions  possible.  Thus  it 
soldiering,  and  nothing  but  the  unman-  happened  that  the  valorous  young  Scot 
nerly  conduct  of  his  Colonel  could  have  one  day  found  himself  enrolled  as  Cap- 
made  him  forsake  a  profession  in  which  tain  , Count  Maquine,  in  the  Grand- 
he  would  have  been  pretty  sore  to  ac-  Duchess  Paulina's  Cuirassier  Guards, 
quire  honor.  But  before  long  chance  one  of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  Rus- 
Uirew  into  his  way  an  unexpected  chance  sian  service,  and  one  which  was  always 
of  buckling  on  the  sword  again.  At  a  quartered  near  Court  residences, 
party  in  LondonMcEwenmetaRussian  It  was  about  a  year  after  he  had 
General,  who  knew  his  story  and  drew  received  his  commission — a  year  spent 
him  on  to  talk  about  his  wrongs.  "Why  very  agreeably — that  Archie  McEwen 
don't  you  enter  the  Russian  service  ?"  was  one  night  told  off  on  justsuch  a  ser- 
asked-this  foreigner.  "  Our  two  coun-  vice  as  he  had  had  to  perform  at  Dublin 
tries  are  not  at  war,  and  I  trust  never  Castle.  By  this  time  he  had  perfected 
will  be.  But  in  any  case  you  would  himself  in  French,  and,  by  dint  of  daily 
never  be  required  to  bear  aims  against  lessons,  had  come  to  speak  Russian  tol- 
England."  erably  well.  There  was  a  ball  at  the 
"But  should  I  be  admitted  into  the  Winter  palace,  and  McEwen  was  posted 
Russian  army  ?"  asked  McEwen,  recol-  in  a  passage  leading  to  the  Emperor's 
lecting  that  some  of  his  ancestors  had  private  apartments,  with  orders  to  let 
served  in  the  Scottish  Guard  of  the  nobody  pass  on  any  account. 
Kings  of  France,  Remembering  the  trouble  that  had 
"  Oh,  I  think  there  would  be  no  diffi-  befallen  him  in  Ireland  about  an  order 
cully  about  it,"  replied  the  General,  of  this  kind,  the  young  Captain  asked 
"  We  have  many  Germans  among  oui  his  Colonel  (who  was  a  thorough  soldier 
officers,  and  a  few  French.  A  Scotch-  and  gentleman)  whether  this  order  was 
man  would  be  welcome  coming  from  the  to  be  construed  literally. 
Queen  of  England's  Guards  Let  me  "  Well,  of  course,  if  a  member  of  the 
see ;  you  held  brevet  rank  as  captain,  Imperial  family  presents  himself,  you 
did  you  not?  and  you  are  of  noble  must  let  him  goby,"  answered  the  Colo- 
blood  ?"  nel ;  "  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  likely. 
"  My  grandfather  was  an  earl,"  re*  The  order  is  absolute,  except  for  their 
sponded  McEwen.                                       Imperial  Highnesses." 

"  And  if  your  laws  of  succession  were  Accordingly,  McEwen  stood  with  the 
the  same  as  ours  you  would  be  an  earl  confidence  of  a  man  who  has  explicit  in- 
too.    All  the  sons  of  a  count  are  with  us    structions.     He  was  habited  it)  a  white 
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tunic,  with  gold  epaulets  and  aiglets,  plied  the  Czar,  with  undiminished  agi- 
white  breeches,  with  knee  boots  and  tation.  "  It  is  General  Stienko,  a  half- 
gold  spurs,  a  silver  breastplate  with  a  mad  fellow,  who  bears  someresemblance 
double-headed  golden  eagle  encrusted)  to  his  Imperial  Highness,  and  who 
and  a  silver  helmet,  with  a  gilt  eagle  thrusts  his  company  on  me  for  the  pur- 
perched  with  spread  wings  on  the  crest,  pose  of  giving  me  annoyance  with  his 
Thus  brilliantly  accoutred,  with  a  troop  crazy  advice.  How  came  you  to  make 
of  men  in  the  vestibule  below  to  obey  such  a  misuke  ?" 
his  behests,  and  with  s  lieutenant  and  "  I  aro  profoundly  sorry,  your  Impe- 
comet  standing  beside  him  in  the  cor-  rial  Majesty,"  replied  Archie  McEwen, 
ridoT  to  give  him  support,  our  young  who  truly  felt  ashamed,  contrite,  and 
Scotchman  was  in  braver  circumstance  sorrowful. 

than  when  he  had  withstood  the  Chief  "  I  absolve  you  from  all  bad  inten- 

Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  Lord  Lieu-  tion,"  said  the  Eraperor,  in  a   gentler 

tenant's  palace.     And  yet,  though  his  tone;  "  but  I  am  ill  guarded  in  my  own 

stay  in  Russia  had  been  a  pleasant  one,  palace  if  my  guards  do  not  know  the 

though  his    Muscovite    comrades   had  men  who  ^ould  be  forbidden  to  ap- 

treated  him  with  that  kindness  and  con-  proach  me." 

sideration  which  Russians  can  render  ex-  Archie  McEwen  thrilled  all  over  as  he 

traoidinarily  charming  when  they  please,  heard  these  words.     The  consequences 

Archie  McEwen    looked  back  with  a  of  his  mistake  might  have  been  so  awful, 

passing  regret  on  the  days  when  he  wore  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  relieved  from 

a  red  coat,  and  when  his  highest  ambi-  duty  that  night,  he  sat  down,  conscience 

tion  was  to  win  a  smile  from  Lady  Bell-  stricken,  and   wrote  out    his   resignS- 

air's  sweet  daughter  Amabel.  tion.      Next  day.  his  Colonel,  who  had 

He  was  immersed  in  his  recollections  heard   an  account  of  the  matter  from 

of  "  auld  lang  sync"  when  suddenly  a  the  Emperor's  own  lips,  good-naturedly 

tall  officer,   wearing  a  helmet  and  muf-  told  him  that  his  Majesty  had  forgiven 

fled  in  an  ample  cloak,  climbed  the  stair-  his  indiscretion,  as  be  was  inclined  to 

case  two  steps  at  a  time  and  stood  before  lay  the  blame  on  the  officers  who  were 

him.  on   guard  in    the    vestibule,   and  who 

"You  cannot  pass,  sir,"   said  Mc-  ought  not  to  have  allowed  the  crazy 

Ewen  in  the  peremptory  tone  more  usual  General  to  get  so  far  as  the  staircase, 

in  Continental  armies  ^an  in  our  own.  The   Colonel    added  that   it    was  the 

"  What,  Captain  !  do  you  not  know  Czar's  desire  to  hush   up  the  matter, 

the  Grand- Duke   Nicholas?"  and  the  for  General  Strenko  was  a  man  whom 

officer,  throwing  back  his  cloak,  reveal-  the  Court  wished  to  humor,  while  keep- 

ed  a  dark  whiskered  face,  and  a  breast  ing  him  at  a  distance, 

covered  with  decorations.  But  neither  the  kindness  of  bis  Colo- 

"  I   beg   your   Imperial   HJg^ness's  nel,  nor  the  supplications  of  his  brother 

pardon,"  said  McEwen,   lowering  the  officers,  nor    the  graciously   expressed 

point  of  his  sword  ;  and  he  suffered  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  himself,  wrought 

Grand-Dukc  to  pass.  any  effect   on  the  young  Scotchman. 

Half    an    hour    elapsed  ;    then    the  He  persisted  in  his  purpose  of  resigning, 

Grand-Duke  reappeared,  hurriedly  an-  and  of  course   his   application  had  at 

swered  the  salute  of  the  three  officers,  length  to  be  acceded  to. 

and  ran  down-stairs.     Scarcely  had  he  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  received 

gone  when   a  tall  form  darkened  the  the  intimation  that  he  wu  out  of  com* 

doorway  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  mission.   Count    Makuine,   as   he    was 

McEwen  raised  his  hand  to  his  helmet-  called,     made    immediate    use    of    his 

peak  on  recognizing  the  Emperor.  liberty  to  don  civilian  attire  and  to  pay 

"Captain,"  said  his  Majesty,  in   a  a  visit  to  his  former  Colonel,  of  whom 

voice  which  trembled  from  excitement,  he  asked  a  favor, 

"did  you  not  receive  orders  to  let  no-  "Colonel,"  he  said,  "I  would    beg 

body  pass  ?"  you  to  carry  a  challenge  from  me  to 

"  I    did,   sire  ;  but    I    thought    the  General  Strenko.     So  long  as  I  was  in 

Grand-Duke  Nicholas — "  the  service  I  could  not  fight  him,  for  he 

"  That  was  not  the  Grand-Duke,"  re-  was  my  superior  ;  but  now  I  am  acivU- 
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ian  I  can  cend  to  him  to  say  that  he  lied  Ewen,  as  the  surgeon  was  binding  up 

foully  in   telling  me   that  he  was   the  his  arm.     "  If  that  man  had  not  been 

Giand-Duke  Nicholas.     He  is  either  a  my  superior  I  might  have  remained  in 

madman  or  a  rascal."  the  army  to  derive  some  proiit  fiom  the 

"I   am   afraid   he  is  only  a  fool,"  leason  I  have  taught." 
demurred  the  Colonel.  It  was  understood  then  that  McEwen 

"  Fools  are  as  dangerous  as  rogues, "  had    resigned    his    commission    solely 

retorted  McEwen.     "  I  had  a  fool  of  a  that  he  might  wreak  his  vengeance  on 

Colonel  to  deal  with  in  England,  who  General   Strenko.      The    news   of  the 

would  have  been  all  the  wiser  if  duel-  latter's  death  was  received  not  without 

ling  had  existed  among  us  to  teach  him  pleasure  at   Court,    and   the  stubborn 

caution."  spirit  which  Count  Makuine  had  shown 

"  Welt,  I  don't  think  you  will  do  Gen-  in  the  affair  commended  him   to  the 

eral  Strenko  any  harm  by  reading  him  authorities  as  an  officer  who  ought  not 

a  lesson  in  veracity,"  laughed  the  Colo-  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  service  too 

nel.     "  I  will  lake  a  friend  with  me  and  hastily.     It  was  conveniently  discovered 

bear  your  challenge,  my  dear  tikiunt."  that  there  had  been  some  informality  in 

General   Strenko    could    not    refuse  the  Captain's  resignation,  and  he  was 

Count  Makuine's  challenge.     He  pro-  asked  whether  it  would  please  him  to 

tested  at  first ;  tried,  with  the  fawning  withdraw  it.       He  gratefully  accepted 

grace  of  a  Russian,  to  explain  that  a  lie  the  proposal,  and  was  reinstated,  with 

was  under  certain  circumstances  not  a  promotion  as  Major,  and  with  the  cross 

lie  ;  that  he  was  laboring  for  his  coun-  of  the  order  of  St.  George, 
try's  good,  and  that  in  politics  subter-        From  that  lime,  Count  Makuine  was 

fuge  was  sometimes   a   necessity  :  but  often  ordered   for  palace  duty  on  im- 

finally   he  was  obliged   to   accept  the  portant  occasions,  and  the  saying  "  7>/ 

young  Scot's  cartel.  nobody  pass  when  JUakuine  is  on  guard  " 

The  two  men  met  at  early  morning,  became  a  jesting  proverb  among  his 
the  weapons  chosen  being  swords,  messmates.  The  Scottish  officer's 
Before  the  duel  commenced.  General  troubles  were  not  yet  ended,  however  ; 
Strenko  made  a  last  effort  to  convince  for  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  trusted  so 
his  puzzle-beaded  antagonist  that  a  lib  do  occasions  arise  for  putting  his  pres- 
might  sometimes  be  a  laudable  thing,  ence  of  mind  to  the  proof. 
"  I  have  proved  toy  courage  often  One  summer  night,  while  the  Court 
enough  to  say  this  without  appearing  to  was  at  Tsarskoe-Selo  (the  Russian 
falter,"  he  remarked,  sword  in  hand.  Windsor  or  Versailles),  Count  Makuine 
"  I  wished  to  see  my  Sovereign,  and  I  being  there  also  in  command  of  a  squad- 
availed  myself  of  the  only  means  at  my  ron  of  cuirassiers,  it  fell  to  the  turn  of 
disposal."  one  of  his  troops  to  furnish  the  outer 

"  You  told  an  infernal  lie,  and  you  guard  of  the  palace.  The  guard  con- 
left  me  to  bear  the  consequences,"  re-  sisted  of  a  lieutenant,  two  non-commis- 
plied  the  contemptuous  Scot.  "  I  am  sioned  officers,  a  trumpeter,  and  twenty- 
unversed  in  your  casuistry.  We  are  four  troopers ;  and  their  duty  was  to 
here  to  fight,  not  to  palaver."  keep  two  mounted  senlries  stationed  at 

The  General  ground  his  teeth,  and  the  each  of  the  four  entrances  to  the  palai^e 

pair  of  antagonists  set  to.     The  science  grounds.     Makuine,  as  Major,  was  not 

was  all  on  Strenko's  side  ;  the  ardor  on  on  guard  himself ;  but  he  had  to  inspect 

McEwen's.      The  latter  quickly  got  a  the  guards  in   and  out  of   the  palace 

cut  which  laid  his  arm  open  and  drench-  twice  in  the  day.     He  had  just  finished 

ed  his  shirt  with  blood  ;  but  he  retaliat-  his  evening  inspection,     toward    nine 

ed     with     a    lightning    stroke,    which,  o'clock,    and   was    walking   across  the 

breaking  through  the  General's  guard,  park  in  one  of  those  soft  June  twilights 

fell  u{>on  his  cheek  and  clove  his  head  which  are  so  beautifully  clear  in  Russia, 

like  an  apple.    The  wretched  man  drop-  when  he  heard  his  name  called,   and, 

ped  senseless,  and  was  dead  before  he  turning  round,  saw  a  young  captain  of 

could  be  removed  from  the  ground.  the     Briskatsiaitine     Hussars,     Prince 

"  That  will  teach  others  not  to  trifle  Wildotski,  walking  toward  him  with  no 

with  soldiers  on  guard,"  remarked  Mc-  very  steady  steps.  . .  , 
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' '  Makuine,  man  cher,  Je  suis  grii ' '  (I  j j j  . 
am  tipsy),  said  this  young  man,  with  an 

apologetic  smile,  and    drawing  a  hand  The  Grand-Duchess  Faulioa  and  her 

across  his  forehead  as  if  his  head  swam,  suite  occupied  nearly  a  whole  wing  of 

"  And  you  are  on  guard  at  the  Grand-  the  palace.     Her  Imperial  Highness  was 

Duchess     Paulina's    apartments?"   re-  a  good-natured  widowed  princess  about 

joined  the  Scotchman,  holding  out  his  forty  years  old,  who  had  many  children, 

arm  for  the  hussar  to  lean  upon.  and  kept  a  Court  of  her  own,  which  was 

"  Yes,  that's  the  mischief  of  it,"  fal-  renowned  for  its  easy  intercourse  and 

tered  the  captain,  leaning  upon  Makuine  gayety.       Her   Highness— a  handsome 

with  all  his  weight.     "  1  was  on  guard  woman  of  majestic  stature  and  mien — 

all  this  hot  afternoon  without  touching  was  very  fond  of  the  society  of  artists, 

so  much  as  a  glass  of  lemonade  ;  but  at  authors,   and    wits,  and  almost   every 

seven  her  Imperial  Highness's  maitre  d"  evening  there  was  a  gathering  of  such 

hotel  brought  me  dinner,   with  such  a  persons  in  her  hospitable  apartments, 

bottle  of  champagne  as  I  had  never  tasted  On  this  particular  night,  however,  no 

before.     By  St.  Ivan  of  Kiew,  I  believe  company   was    expected  ;    and  Archie 

it  was  effervescing  brandy !  and  I  had  McEwen  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 

no  idea  of  its  strength  until  Ihadempli-  in  a  nicely- furnished  saloon,  which  was 

ed  it."  set  apart  for  the  officers  on  guard,  and 

"  Well,  there  is  not  much  barm  done  which  by  ihe  thoughtful  princess's  or- 

if  nobody  save  myself  has  seen  you,"  ders,  was  always  liberally  stocked  with 

replied   Makuine,   with  a  laugh.      "I  pictorial  albums  and  French  novels.     It 

suppose  you  want  me  to  take  your  guard  was  no  business  of  his  to  prevent  visitors 

for  you?"  from  coming  in  or  going  out,   unless 

"  Yes,  please  do,  for — for — a  couple  summoned  to  do  so  by  the  major-domo, 

of  hours,"  hiccoughed  Wildotski.  "  I'll  who  of  course  had  his  own  instructions 

just  go  and  put  my  head  in  cold  water,  as  to  what  vistors  were  to  be  admitted. 

As  soon  as  I  am  fresh  I  will  return."  This  confidential  servant  informed  Mc- 

For  obvious  reasons  Archie  McEwen  Ewen   that  her  Imperial  Highness  was 

never  missed  an  opportunity  of  doing  not  at  present  indoors,  having  gone  out 

anything  that  could  oblige  one  of  his  with  some  of  her  ladies  for  a  stroll  in  the 

brother  officers.      In   this  instance  he  park. 

good-naturedly  overlooked  the  fact  that  Seated  near  the  open-window  of  the 

a  subaltern  ofRcer  had  committed  a  seri-  guard-room,  with    his  helmet,    sword, 

ons  offence   both  in  getting    tipsy  on  and  gauntlets   on  (for   he  could   not, 

duty  and  in  quitting  his  post  without  while  on  guard,  lay  these  aside  for  a 

leave.     He  had  learned  to  his  cost  that  minute),  McEwen  presently  saw  a  party 

the  heady  champagne  bottled  in  France  of  ladies — among  whom  he  thought  be 

for  the  Russian  market  was  not  a  thing  recognised   the    Grand-Duchess — cross 

to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  could  not  help  the  lawp  and  make  for  the  principal  en- 

lauging   at  the   lamentable  plight  into  trance  of  the  palace   wing.     He  went 

which  Wildotski  had  put  himself  from  forth  at  once  to  call  out  the  guard  and 

nothavingdealtcautiously  with  thisbev-  receive  her  Highness  with  due  honors; 

erage.  but  when  they  were  at  about  a  hundred 

He  escorted  the  young  man  to  a  sum-  yards  from  the-  door  the  partv  of  ladies 

mer  house,  and  advised  him  to  remain  branched  away  to  the  left,  and  made 

seated  there  till  a  soldier  could  be  sent  for  the  main   building  of  the  palace, 

to  him  with  some  water ;  and  then  he  where    the    Czar's    apartmenu    were, 

turned  toward  the  palace.     As  he  went,  McEwen  remained  standing  under  the 

Wildotski  cried  after  him  :  portico  to  enjoy  the  evening  air,  and  in 

"  Of  course  you  know  the  words  for  a  few  minutes  three  ladies  coming  from 

the  night  ?    Netukdtd  is  the  password,  another  direction  than  that  whither  the 

and  A'^fjrt/rcafcthe  counlerpass."*  first  party  had  gone,   approached    the 

_: entrance.     The  lady  in  the  middle  was 

.  _.               _j  •     1         .1.        _      t  closely  muffled  in  a  cloak  with  a  hood, 

•  The   password   is  always  the  aame  of  a  j    i   u         l      ji        !_■_#    i.  »        w™, 

dty;  the  counterpasa  thai  of  a  man.    Both  and   held  a  handkerchief   before    her 
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"  It  ii  the  Grand- Duchess, "  said  the  he  lowered  his  sword'spoint  and  made  a 

major-domo,  bustling  forward.  low  bow  as  he  did  so. 

"  Impossible  ;  I  just  saw  her  Impe-  "  Pardon  me,  Madam,"  he  said,  ad- 
rial  Highneu  go  toward  the  main  build-  dressing  the  lady  to  the  right,  whose 
ing,"  rejoined  the  Major.  beautiful  young  face  was  unfamiliar  to 
'  No  ;  pardon  me.  It  was  the  Grand-  him.  "  Will  you  tell  me  whom  it  is  that 
Duchess  Anne  whom  you  saw.  And  you  are  conducting  to  her  Imperial  High- 
see,  Major,  you  need  not  call  out  the  ness's  presence  ? 

guard.     One  of  the  ladies  has  waved  "  Why,  do  you  not  know  the  Grand- 

her  handkerchief,  which  is  always  a  sign  Duchess  herself  ?"  exclaimed  the  young 

that  her  Imperial  Highness  wishes  to  lady,  her  pretty  features  becoming  pink 

enter  unnoticed."  widi  confusion. 

There  was  an  anxiety  about  the  major-  "What  is  the  password,  Madam  ?" 
domo's  manner  which  made  McEwen  asked  McEwen,  convinced  now  that  if  he 
eye  him  closely.  He  had  not  seemed  were  really  in  presence  of  the  Giand- 
plcased  when,  an  hour  before,  the  cui-  Duchess,  she  would  put  an  end  to  this 
rassier  officer  had  come  to  relieve  the  scene  immediately, 
tipsy  hussar  ;  and  now  he  was  over-de-  "  I  forget .  .  .  isn't  it  the  name  of 
sirous  to  pack  off  the  Major  to  his  some  cheese?"  stammered  the  young 
guard-room.  HcEwen  .  remembered  lady,  whose  distress  was  now  painful, 
how  General  St rcnko  had  fooled  him  by  '  Roquefort,  Brie,  Gniyire'.  .  .  ." 
pretending  to  be  the  Grand-Duke  Nich-  "  Make  another  guess,"  said  the 
olas,  and  a  suspicion  flashed  upon  his  Scotchman  ironically, 
mind  that  the  lady  now  advancing  was  "  Neuch&tel, "  whispered  the  lady  in 
not  the  Grand-Duchess  Paulina.  Con-  the  middle  to  her  attendant,  but  as  she 
sidering  the  political  condition  of  Russia,  bent  her  head  to  do  this  McEwen  whisk- 
such  a  suspicion,  once  formed,  had  to  ed  away  the  handkerchief  she  had  been 
be  acted  upon  promptly.  holding   to    her    mouth,    and   lo  I    the 

"  Pledae,  Monsieur  le  Comtc,   stand  mustached  face  of  a  mian  was  laid  bare 

ande  !  "  exclaimed  the  major-domo,  in  before  him  ! 

agitation.      "Her    Imperial    Highness  "Soho,  sir,  who  are  you  that  come 

does  not  wish  military  honors  to  be  paid  masquerading  about  palaces  in  this  fash- 

hei."  ion?"  cried  McEwen,   seizing  the  Jn- 

"  My  post  is  here,"  answered  Mc*  truderby  the  wrist;  and  he  was  about 

Ewen,  in  a  tone  which  struck  the  old  to  call  for  the  guard,  when  the  young 

servant  dumb  with  dismay ;  and,  flash-  lady,  hastily  placing  one  of  her  small 

ing  out  his  sword,  he  made  the  military  hands  on  his  mouth  implored  him  to  be 

salute  as  the  three  ladies  entered.  silent.      Her    looks   had  such  a  wild 

The  lady  who  was  said  to  be  the  expression  of  entreaty  in  them  that  no 
Grand-Duchess  acknowledged  the  coui^  soldier  could  have  resisted  it.  At  the 
tesy  by  a  bend  of  the  head.  But  this  same  time  the  old  major-domo,  who 
did  this  not  satisfy  McEwen.  A  true  was  rushing  about  like  an  old  hen  fright- 
Grand- Duchess,  thought  he,  would  have  ened  by  the  screech  of  a  hawk,  kept  on 
shown  her  face,  if  only  for  an  instant,  cackling  : 

to  return  the  salute  of  an  officer  of  her  "  For  pity's  sake,  sir,  have  patience 

own  guards.     There  was  no  reason  for  and  all  shall  be  explained.     Let  us  come 

her  keeping  her  features  so  closely  muf-  into  the  officers'  room  where  we  shall 

fled  in  summer  lime,  unless,  indeed,  she  be  out   of   earshot.      Everything  shall 

had  a  toothache.  be  explained." 

While  these  reflections  passed  rapidly  "You   had   better  explain  things," 

through  the  soldier's  brain,  he  remarked  cried   McEwen,    turning  all  his  wrath 

that  the  step  of  the  suspicious  lady  was  upon   the  major-domo  as  a  convenient 

less  assured  and  more  quick  than  be-  scapegoat.      "  You  were  party  to   the 

came  her  position.     She  tried  to  glide  whole  affair ;    1   read   it  m  your  eyes. 

by  with  her  face  turned  away  ;  but  Mc-  March  on  in  front,  my  roan,  I  am  not 

Ewen,  striding  to  the  foot  of  the  stair-  going  to  lose  sight  of  you." 

case,  boldly  confronted  the  three,  though  The    old  servant,  trembling  as  if  be 
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had  the  ague,  shambled  on  in  front ;  the  ing  to  the  shivering  major-domo)  "  who 

genllcman    in   female  attire,  followed,  made  me  stop  you  by  saying  you  were 

muttering  some  not  very  ladylike  oaths;  the  Grand-Duchess.     If  he  had  named 

but   of  the   two   attendant  ladies,    the  you  as  any  other  lady  I  should  have  no 

younger    and    prettier    one    suddenly  right  or  desire  to  pry  into  your  face." 

darted  away  and  ran  up  the  stairs  as  "I   think,   though,  you  might  hare 

hard  as  she  could   go,    without    once  guessed  that  any  one  coming  here  with 

looking  round.     On  reaching  the  land-  my  sister,  who  is  a  maid  of  honor  to 

ing,  she  darted  through  the  door  lead-  the  Grand- Duchess,  had  a  right  to  pass 

ing    to    the    Grand-Duchess's    private  unquestioned,"  remarked  the  Marquis 

apartments  like  one  who  knows  her  way.  de  Cypri,  with  French  testincss. 

Archie  McEwen  twirled  his  mustache  "  Is  that  young  lady  "  (he  was  going 

in   perplexity,    as  he   walched   the  fair  to  say   "that  beautiful  young  lady") 

fugitive  escape  him,  but   the  other  at-  "your    sister?"     inquired     McEwen. 

tendant,  who  was  a  middle-age  person  of  "  I  was  not  aware  that  she  belonged  to 

lowlier  station,   touched  his  arm  and  her  Highness's  household." 

said  to  him   in  Russian  :  "  You   need  "  It  is  true  she  was  only  appointed  a 

not    feel    uneasy,   my   lord.     Mile,    de  fortnight  ago,"  answered  the  Marquis. 

Cypri   has   gone  to  fetch  her   Imperial  "  But  anyhow.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  this 

Highness  in  person."     McEwen  there-  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  which  you  have 

upon  walked  into  the  guard-room,  where  set  stirring.     We  have  not  heard  the 

he  immediately  obtained  proof  that  the  last  of  it." 

adventure  which  he  had  nipped  in  the  McEwen  guessed  as  much,  and  wish- 
bud  had  no*such  serious  complexion  as  ed  himself  a  hundred  miles  away.  He 
he  had  at  first  feared.  The  gentleman  in  was  afraid  that  he  had  unwillingly  dis- 
lady's  clothes  had  thrown  off  his  cloak,  covered  the  secret  of  some  gallant  liaison 
and  an  elaborate  blonde  wig,  and  show-  of  the  Grand- Duchess,  about  which  a 
ed  McEwen  the  good-looking  face  of  a  loyal  subject  would  have  preferred  to 
young  nobleman  who  was  well  known  to  know  nothing,  and  he  muttered  silent 
him.  anathemas  upon  Wildotski,  whose  tipsi- 

Addressing  him   in  a  tone  wherein  ness  had  brought  him  to  this  predica- 

mortification  and  some  amusement  were  ment. 

blended  with  vexation,  this  young  man  It  was  too  late,  however,  for  regrets, 

said  :  "  There,  Makuine,  do  you  recog-  Suddenly   the   door   opened,  and    the 

Dize  me — the  Marquis  de  Cypri  of  the  Grand-Duchess  Paulina  herself  entered 

Freobajentski  Guards  7  "  the  room,  followed  by  Mlle.de  Cypri. 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  answered  the  Scot-  Her.  Highness  had  a  commanding  figure, 

tish  officer,  who  was  too  much  astonish-  and  now  bore  her  head  with  an  imperial 

ed  to  laugh.     "  But  why  on  earth  did  air  rendered  the  more  significant  by  a 

you  come  here  in  such  a  disguise  ?"  flush  of  anger  that  suffused  her  cheeks. 

"  That  is  no  business  of  yours."  Her  countenance  fell,  however,   when 

"I  will   leave  your    good    sense   to  sheb^held  Makuine  :"  1  thoughtyoung 

judge  that.     If  you  had  been  on  guard  Wildotski  was  on  guard,"  she  said,  her 

and  I  had  come  here  masquerading  as  blush  fading  away  into  pallor, 

the  Grand- Duchess,  what  should  you  "  So  he  was,  but  he  is  unwell,  and 

have  done  ?"  Makuine  took  his  place,"  answered  Cy- 

The  young  man  (who  was  a  nobleman  pri,  who  looked  sulky  and  ashamed  in 

of  French  descent,  though  naturalized  his  feminine  clothes,  and  remained  seat- 

iii  Russia)  made  no  direct  answer ;  but  ed  in  the  Grand- Duchess's  presence, 

a  moment  later,  breaking  into  an  awk-  "  Ah  1  Malouieff,  leave  the  room," 

ward  laugh,  he  said, ' '  Am  I  to  consider  said  her  Highness,  addressing  the  major- 

myself  your  prisoner  ?' '  doroo  ;  and  for  a  moment  after  the  sei^ 

"  Certainly  not,  now  I  know  who  you  vant  had  retired  there  was  silence  in  the 

are,"  replied  McEwen.     "If  you  will  room.     The  Grand-Duchess  was  a^tat- 

send    up  your  name  to  her   Imperial  ed,   and  cast  two  or    three  inquiring 

Highness  and  she  likes  to  receive  you,  glances  at  Makuine  before  she  ventured 

the  matter  will  not  concern  me.     It  was  to  speak.     She  was  trying  to  observe  on 

only  that  blundering  old  fool "  (point-  bis  countenance  what  effect,  the  sceoe 
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had  produced  upon  him  ;  but  he  stood  Here  the  interview  ended,  for  when 

in  a  respectful  attitude,  his  expression  Makuine     had      kissed     the     Grand- 

quite  composed.  Duchess's  hand,    her   Highness  retired 

"  Count  Makuine,  you  are  a  man  of  with  her  husband,  who  disf^ised  himself 

honor  and  can  keep  a  secret,"  said  the  in  his  wig  and  cloak  again  to  pass  up 

Grand-Duchess  at  last.     "  I  cannot  let  the     staircase     unnoticed.       Fresentljr 

you  go  away  with  any  false  impression  Prince  Wildotski  returned  sober,  with 

about  what  has  happened  to-night.  The  his  hair  damp  from  cold  water  ablu- 

Marquis    de   Cypn   ts  my  husband."  tions  and  a  merry  apology  on  his  tips 

Makuine  bowed    first    to  the    Grand-  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  given  his 

Duchess,  then  to  the  Marquis,  and  tried  comrade.     He  learned  nothing  of  what 

to  refrain  from  any  look  of  astonish-  had  occurred  ;    and  Makuine  left  the 

ment.      The   princess  proceeded  with  palace  to  return  to  his  lodgings, 

more  calmness  and  dignity  now  that  her  As  may  be  imagined,  he  was  not  quite 

secret  was  out.     "  The  Marquis  and  I  at  his  ease,  for  a  man  who  has  surprised 

were  privately  married  a  month   ago,  a  momentous  Court  secret  expenences 

but  for  many  reasons  we  cannot  yet  dis-  many  of  the  qualms  of  one  who  is  pos- 

close  our  union.     The  Czar  disapproves  sessor  of  stolen  property.      It  was  no 

our  attachment,  and  last  week  my  hus-  slight  matter  that  a  Gtand-Duchess  of 

band  was  ordered  to  go  and  reside  for  immense  wealth  should  have  bestowed 

six  months  upon  his  estates.     If  it  were  her  widowed  hand  upon  a  Frenchman 

known  that  be  was  here  he  would  be  ar-  of  broken  fortune,  fifteen  years  younger 

rested.     That  is  why  he  was  obliged  to  than  herself.     The  Marquis  de   Cypri 

come  to  my  house  in  disguise."  had  a  reputation  as  a  gay  gambler  and 

"You   understand  now    the  impor-  libertine,  and  McEwen  quite  understood 

tance  of  holding  your  tongue  about  all  why    the    infatuated     Grand-Duchess 

this,"  remarked  De  Cypri,  whose  good  should  desire  to  keep  her  espousals  with 

humor  was  returning,  though   he   was  him  a  secret.     But  what  if  she  in  her 

still  a  little  vexed,  and  cast  disgusted  almost  sovereign  power  should  entertain 

glances  at  his  petticoats.  fears  about   the  Scottish  oHicer's  dis- 

"  Notasoul  shall  hear  thesecretfrom  cretion  ?  She  might  have  him  arrested 
me,"  promised  the  Scotchman,  bend-  on  some  trumped-up  charge  and  spirit- 
ing his  looks  rather  toward  the  beautiful  ed  away  to  Siberia  before  he  could  raise 
Mile,  de  Cypri  than  toward  the  Grand-  a  voice  in  his  own  defence.  Archie 
Duchess,  as  he  spoke.  The  young  lady  McEwen  was  the  reverse  of  a  coward, 
reddened  and  turned  her  head  away.  but  in  going  to  bed  that  night  he  put 

"  It  is  well  :- 1  know  our  secret  could  a  six-chamber  revolver  loaded  under  his 

not  be  in  safer  hands,"   declared   the  pillow,  and  resolved  to  sell  his  liberty 

Grand-Duchess  graciously,  and  a  very  dearly  if  any  one  should  come  to  molest 

sweet  smile  spre^  itself  over  her  plump  him. 

dimpled  cheeks,  that  were  like  cream  ~  The  Grand-Dachess   Paulina   would 

and  roses.      "  Since    your    know   the  have  laughed  at  these  apprehensions  bad 

truth,    however,    Count   Makuine,   we  she  been  aware  of  them,  for  she  was  a 

must  see  whether  we  cannot  make  it  kindly  princess,  who  had  never  used  her 

turn   to  your   advantage  and   to  ours,  power  to  hurt  a  human  being.  At  heart 

Colonel  Solojine,  my  aide-de-camp,   is  she  was  rather  glad — now  the  thing  was 

going  to  be  promoted,  and  his  place  will  done — that  her  secret  was  known  to  the 

become  vacant.     If  you  will  please  to  Scottish  officer,  and  this  for  two  reasons  : 

accept  it  you  will  gain  a  step  and  be  firstly,  because  her  young  husband,  bb- 

able  to  render  us  some  services."  ing  somewhat  feather-brained  and  inde- 

"  And  you  must  promise  me  that  pendent  in  character,  was  likely  to  be 
I  shall  not  share  the  fate  of  Strenko,"  on  his  good-behavior  now  that  his  sta- 
laughed  the  Marquis  as  he  held  out  his  tus  was  known  to  a  brother  officer  so  es- 
hand  laughing  to  the  Scotchman.  "We  teemed  as  Makuine;  and  secondly,  be- 
have all  heard  the  saying  '  I^i  twioefy  cause  the  Grand- Duchess  reflected  that 
pass  wAen  Makuine  it  on  guard.'  It  an  officer  tike  this  Scotchman,  brave, 
seems  you  are  a  terrible  fellow  with  cool,  and  chivalrous,  was  just  the  kind 
thme  who  sail  under  false  colors. ' '  of  man  whom  it  woidd  be  useful  to  have 
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about  her  person  m  order  that  her  secret  bat  because  he  was  part  owner  ofa  sil- 
might  be  guarded  against  eyes  less  dis-  ver  mioe,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the 
creet  than  his  own.  So  her  Imperial  most  powerful  families  of  the  Empire. 
Highness  very  quiclcly  redeemed  her  The  last  scheme  of  the  good-natured 
promise  of  getting  Count  Makuine  ap-  princess  was  upset,  however,  by  Berthe 
pointed  to  her  household.  To  the  great  d«  Cypri  and  Archie  McEwen  contract- 
surprise  of  his  comrades,  who  could  not  ing  for  each  other  an  attachment  that 
explain,  his  unaccountably  sudden  rise  was  not  long  in  ripening  into  strong  lore, 
in  Court  favor,  Archie  McEwen  was  in  They  saw  each  other  daily,  and  the 
a  few  days  promoted  to  the  rank  of  3roung  Colonel,  who  was  not  bashful, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  gazetted  as  promptly  cut  out  the  light-minded  Wil- 
Aide-de-Camp  in  ordinary  to  the  Grand'  dotski,  who  felt  as  yet  no  decided  vo- 
Duchess.  By  virtue  of  his  functions  cation  for  matrimony.  The  Grand- 
he  had  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  Duchess  discovered  the  courtship  be- 
became  practically,  by  reason  of  the  tween  her  aide-de-camp  and  her  maid 
confidence  which  his  mistress  placed  in  of  honor,  when  the  young  couple  had 
him.  Marshal  of  her  household.  already  exchanged  troths,  and  she  was 
He  quickly  perceived  that,  although  at  first  mortally  an^ry,  stamping  her 
not  blind  to  her  husband's  faults,  the  foot,  as  Imperial  ladies  will  do  when  in 
Grand-Duchess  was  madly  in  love  with  a  rage.  For  some  days  she  would  not 
the  scapegrace  Frenchman.  The  Mar-  speak  either  to  Archie  or  to  Berthe;  and 
quis  de  Cypri  was  just  such  a  person  as  she  even  threatened  to  dismiss  the  for- 
women  love  not  wisely  hut  too  well,  mer  from  his  post,  and  to  send  Mile. 
Handsome,  mirthful,  overweeningly  vain  de  Cypri  back  to  her  relations.  But 
and  self-confident,  he  was  alternately  events  shortly  occurred  which  restored 
wilful  as  a  spoilt  child  and  docile  as  a  the  loving  couple  to  her  Highness'sfa- 
good-hearted  one.  There  were  mo-  vor.  by  putting  her  in  need  of  their  at- 
ments  when  his  fits  of  passion  made  his  tendance  and  services, 
wife  tremble  and  cry,  and  others  when  The  Marquis  de  Cypri  was  continu- 
by  humoring  his  weakness  she  could  do  ally  hankering  after  Paris  ;  and,  un- 
with  him  as  she  pleased.  He  had  run  known  to  his  wife,  had  applied  to  the 
through  a  large  fortune  as  a  bachelor ;  Czar  for  permission  to  travel  for  six 
and  now  his  wife  was  engaged  in  pri-  months  in  France  instead  of  spending 
vately  paying  his  debts  for  him  and  re-  the  term  of  his  exile  from  Court  upon 
lieving  his  estates  from  encumbrances,  his  own  estates.  The  truth  is,  he  felt 
It  was  the  Marquis's  grandfather  who  the  danger  of  visiting  his  wife  in  dis- 
had  settled  the  family  of  De  Cypri  in  guise,  and  had  an  uneasy  dread  of  being 
Russia,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo-  some  night  collared  and  transported  to 
lution,  but  Gaston  de  Cypri,  the  Grand-  Siberia.  The  petition  he  had  forwarded 
Duchess's  husband,  though  born  in  Rus-  was  acceded  to,  and  the  confidential 
sia,  had  been  educated  in  the  country  servant  who  brought  him  his  passports 
of  his  forefathers,  and  both  looked  and  from  his  country  mansion  to  Tsarskoe- 
talked  like  a  thorough  Parisian.  He  Selo  advised  him  to  hasten  off  at  once, 
was  so  extravagant  that  had  it  not  been  as  he  was  in  some  fear  that  his  master 
for  his  lucky  marriage  he  must  have  was  suspected  of  not  being  in  residence 
been  reduced  to  utter  poverty :  as  it  upon  his  estates.  The  Marquis  there- 
was,  he  had  brilliant  prospects,  for  his  upon  made  instant  preparations  for  start- 
wife  was  intriguing  to  get  him  created  a  ing.  He  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  gone, 
prince,  hoping  that  when  this  had  been  and  so  anxious  to  secure  the  friendly 
done,  and  when  De  Cypri's  estates  had  co-operation  of  Makuine  to  abet  his 
been  reclaimed,  she  might  publish  her  flight,  that  he  said  to  the  latter,  "  You 
marriage  with  him  without  derogating,  shall  marry  my  sister  if  you  like.  Count ; 
Meanwhile  her  Highness  was  also  inter-  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  help  me  out  of 
esting  herself  about  her  husband's  sis-  this  h6bb]t,  and  fry  to  firevaii  onmy  lei/e 
let.  Mile.  Berthe  de  Cypri,  whom  she  tiot  to  follow  me." 
thought  of  matching  with  young  Prince  The  Grand-Duchess,  however,  on  be- 
Wildotski — not  because  the  Utter  was  ing  apprised  of  the  Marquis's  intended 
a  ver)-  respectable  member  of  society,  journey,  resolved  to  go  to.  Paris  too. 
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She  would  not  be  separated  from  her  please,  and  shall  not  let  myself  be  bul- 

husband.       Perhaps    she    feared     that  lied.    Makuioe,  can  you  execute  with  the 

sprightly  young  man's  infidelity.    At  any  utmost  strictness  an  order  I  shall  give 

rate,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  Marquis  you  ?" 

had  started,  her  Imperial  Highness  bad  "  Your   Imperial  Highness's  orders 

set  oC  in  pursuit,  taking  only  with  her  would  be  obeyed  to  the  letter,  of  wbat- 

such  attendants  as  knew  her  secret —  ever  sort  they  were." 

that  is  Makuine,   Mile,  de  Cypri,   and  "  Then,  you  must  let  nabody  pass  to 

two  female  servants,  besides  four  men  my  presence  till   you   receive    further 

seTvants.     The  rest  of  her  suite,  some  instructions." 

thirty  persons  in  all,  including  her  chil-  "  Nobody,  Madam  ?" 

dren,  were  ordered  to  follow,  for  a  Kus-  "  Nobody— not  even  the  ambassador, 

•ian  Grand-Duchess  on  her  travels  is  not  even  my  husband.     You  are  to  say 

something  Jike  an  army  on  the  march,  I   am  ill  and  can  receive  no  visitors. 

and  drags  a  long  train  of  camp-follow-  Indeed,  I  do  feel  unwell,  and  require 

ers  behind.  to  be  quite  alone  for  reflection.     Can  I 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  rely  on  you  ?" 
Grand- Duchess's  precipitate  departure  "  Certainly,  Madam.  But  the  Mar- 
excited  the  Czar's  suspicions,  and  be-  quis  de  Cypri  will  no  doubt  think  it 
fore  her  Highness  had  reached  Paris  the  strange  that  I  should  deny  him  admit- 
Russian  ambassador  in  that  capital  had  tance  to  his  wife's  apartments." 
received  instructions  about  her  by  tele-  "  No  matter  what  he  thinks.  Do  as 
graph.  His  Excellency  waited  on  the  you  are  told  and  you  will  understand 
princess  as  soon  as  she  arrived  at  the  my  purpose  in  due  time.  If  you  obey 
Grand  Hotel,  and  remained  closeted  me  faithfully,  Berthe's  hand  shall  be 
with  her  for  an  hour.     When  he  was  your  reward." 

gone  Makuine  was  sent  for,  and  found  Archie  McEwen  bowed  to  the  Grand- 

tbe  Grand-Duchess  drying  her  e^es  with  Duchess,  exchanged  a  glance  with  the 

her  handkerchief  and  looking  quite  over-  blushing  .Berthe  de  Cypri,  and  left  the 

whelmed  with  sorrow.     Mile,  de  Cypri  room  to  mount  his  novel  guard.     He 

was  endeavoring  to  console  her.  little  thought  how  long  and  arduous  a 

"  What  am  I  todo,  Makuine  ?"  asked  one  it  was  to  prove, 

her  Highness  dolefully.     "  The  ambas-  .„ 
sador  has  told  me  that  I  am  on  no  ac- 

count  to  receive  the  Marquis  de  Cypri.  Once  more  he  was  on  duty  with  that 

as  the  Czar  will  never  consent  to  our  trying  otiet  "  Let  nobody  pass  "  to  exe- 

marriage  !"  cute.     But  this  time  he  was  not  in  uni- 

"  Let  me  return  to   St.    Petersburg  form,  and  he  did  not  hang  about  pass- 

and  tell  his  Majesty  the  whole  truth,"  ages, 

replied  Makuine  fearlessly.  The  Grand-Duchess  occupied  in  the 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  fine  proposal  enough  ;  hotel  a  large  suit  of  state  rooms,  which 
but  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  say-  was  reserved  for  personages  of  her  rank, 
ing.  Before  you  could  reach  the  Czar  and  which  had  a  private  entrance.  The 
your  errand  would  be  guessed,  and  you  servants  of  the  hotel  admitted  nobody 
be  placed  under  arrest,  so  that  you  without  referring  to  the  Duchess's  ma- 
might  not  convey  your  message.  You  jor-domo,  MalouieS,  .and  Malouieff  had 
night  remain  in  confinement  for  months  instructions  to  dismiss  all  the  visitors  of 
before  you  could  communicate  with  little  importance  himself,  but  to  refer 
me."  persons  of  high  condition  to  her  High- 

"  I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk.  Mad-  ness's  Aide-de-Camp  and  ActingCham- 

am,"   answered  the  Scotchman.      "  I  berlain.  Count  Makuine. 

think  anything  is  better  than  secrecy  in  But  this  arrangement  obliged  Makuine 

such  an  affair — especially    transparent  to  remain  indoors  all  day   and  night, 

secrecy."  He  did  not  dare  to  leave  his  apartments 

"It  may  be,"   replied    the   Grand-  for  an  instant.     On  the  morning  after  he 

Duchess  after  a    moment's    reflection,  had  begun  his  guard  the  Russian  ambas- 

"  But  I  shall  not  consent  to  this.     Af-  sador  arrived,  and  his  Excellency  evi- 

ter  all,   I  am  free  to  marry  whom   I  dently  did  not  believe  the  story  which 
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he  had  heard  from  Malouieff  about  the  temper  rose.     "  Do  you  know,  Count, 

Grand- Duchess's  indisposition.  that,  as  her  husband,  I  have  a  tight  to 

"I   must  ask   you,  Colonel,  to  use  force  my  way  into  her  presence  ?" 

your  influence  with  the  Grand'Duchess  "  Hardly  that,  for  you   arc  not  offi< 

to  procure  me  an  instant  audience,"  he  cially  recognized  as  the  Grand-Duchess's 

said   confidentially.     "The  matter    is  consort." 

rery  important."  "  And  supposing  I  did  force  my  way 

"  I  have  no  influence  with  her  Im-  through  T'  asked  the  Marquis,  scanning 
perial  Highness,  your  Excellency,"  re*  the  Scotchman,  who  was  a  full  head  tall- 
plied  Makuinc  coldly.  er  than  himself. 

"  But  you  are  aware  that,  as  ambas-  "  I  am  sure  you  would  not  put  me  in 

sadoT,  I  represent  the  Czar;"  such   an    awkward    position,"    replied 

"  Certainly,    but    even   his   Majesty  Makuine   gently.     "  Vou  would  oblige 

might  hesitate  to  penetrate  to  the  Grand-  me  to  give  orders  to  the  servants  that 

Duchess's  bedroom  if  he  heard  she  was  you  should  not  be  admitted  beyond  the 

ill."  hall  when  you  came  again." 

The  di[>lomatist  bit  his  lips.     "Will  "Go  to   the  devil,"  ejaculated    the 

you  ring  for  one  of  her  Imperial  High-  Marquis,  and  he  went  away  muttering 

ness's  ladies?"  he  said.  something    about   Jacka-in-ofhce,    and 

Makuine  touched  a  bell  and  one  of  looking  exceedingly  uncomfortable  un- 
the  Grand-Duchess's  maids  appeared,  der  the  fear  that  he  had  by  some  freak 
She  was  a  Russian  tn  the  national  cos-  incurred  his  wife's  displeasure, 
tume,  with  a  light-blue  kirtle,  and  a  vel-  He  came  again  the  next  day,  and  the 
vet  head-dress  like  a  tiara.  She  was  next ;  and  so  did  the  ambassador ;  but 
ordered  to  inquire  if  her  mistress  would  neither  of  them  was  admitted.  Makuine 
receive  the  ambassador,  and  after  five  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  length  of 
minutes'  absence  returned  with  a  nega-  the  Grand-Duchess's  seclusion;  but  he 
tive  reply.  Her  Imperial  Highness  could  only  obey  the  orders  he  received 
was  resting  after  a  sleepless  night  and  every  morning  from  the  Russian  waiting- 
could  receive  nobody.  woman.     The  ambassador  used  to  come 

The  ambassador  withdrew,  looking  with  a  very  frigid  expression,  like  an 
ugly  dispatches  as  a  soldier  is  said  to  official  who  is  prepared  for  an  affront ; 
look  daggers.  Soon  afterwards  the  Mar-  but  who  only  wants  to  be  able  to  say, 
quis  de  Cypri  camelrippingupthestairs  "This  is  the  third — or  fourth — time 
as  gay  as  a  lark,  with  a  flower  in  his  but-  that  I  have  had  the  door  shut  in  my 
ton  hole.  He  was  not  staying  at  the  face."  After  the  fourth  day.  however, 
same  hotel  as  his  wife,  and  this  was  his  his  Excellency  grew  tired  of  this  work, 
first  visit  to  her  since  her  arrival.  He  and  began  to  send  an  attach^  every 
pulled  a  very  strange  grimace  when  Ma-  morning  in  his  stead.  The  attach^  pre- 
kuine  denied  him  admittance.  "  Why,  senled  himself  with  a  serious  mien,  ask- 
why — ffhat'sthematter,"heEtammered.  ed  profortnd  at  what  hour  the  Grand- 
"  Is  she  angry  with  me  for  not  having  Duchess  would  give  audience  to  the  am- 
called  yesterday  ?  Her  arrival  was  only  bassador,  and  on  being  told  that  her  Im- 
announced  in  the  papers  this  morning. "  perial   Highness  was   still   confined  to 

"I  think  that  the  simple  reason  is  her  room,  he  would  shake  hands  smiling 

that  her  Highness  is  ill — she  can  hare  with   Makuine,   and  go  away  without 

no  other  reason   for   excluding  you,"  arguing  the  point, 

answered  Makuine.  The  Marquis  came  every  day  in  a  far 

"  I  say — you — you  don't  think   she  less  philosophical  mood.  ,  He  had  dis- 

has  heard  of  my  having  supped  with  carded  flowers  from  his  button-hole  ;  he 

actresses  the  night  before  last  ?"  inquir-  was  pale  and  unhappy.     Sometimes  he 

ed  the  Marquis  in  a  nervous  and  piteous  tried  to  shake  Makuine  by  question  and 

tone.  arguments ;  sometimes   he  lost  all  pa- 

"  I  am  sure  she  has  heard  nothing  to  tience,  spoke  with  offended  dignity,  and 

your  damage, "  answered  Makuine,  who  used  menaces.     These  scenes  were  very 

could  not  help  laughing.  trying  to  the  A.  D,  C.  ;  but  luckily  De 

"  And  yet  she  gives  orders  to  exclude  Cypn  did  not  attempt  violence.      He 

me  !"    exclaimed   the   Marquis,   whose  was  withheld  from  this  extreme  partly 
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by  his  sense  of  propriety,  and  possibly  ed  for  a  fortnight,  and  next  minute  he 

also  by  the  recollection,  as  proved  by  saw  him  ascending  the  stairs  cheek  by 

the  hapless  Strenlco's   case,    that    the  jowl  with  the  Russian  ambassador.  This 

Scottish  ofFiccr  was  a  man  to  beware  of.  was  news  indeed,  for  hitherto  the  diplo- 

He  confined  himself  to  vowing  that  so  matist  and  the  Marquis  had    avoided 

long  as  he  had  a  voice  in  the  disposal  each  other  tike  cat  and  dog.     But  now 

of  his   sister's  hand,  he  would   never  the  Marquis  waved  his  hat  and  cried  to 

sufiFer  her  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  Makuinebeforehereachedthelanding — 
who  seemed  to  lake  pleasure  in  flouting        "  Well,    you    faithful    guardian    of 

him,  '  empty  coffers,  I  daie  say  you  will  be  glad 

Makuine  took  no  such  pleasure,  as  to  be  relieved  from  your  watch  ?" 
may  be  readily  believed,  for  his  tire-        "Empty  coffers ?"  echoed  Makuine, 

some  guard  was  being  prolonged  beyond  without  comprehending,   for  he  saw  a 

all  reason.     He  had  imagined  in  the  broad  smile  on  the  ambassador's  face, 
beginning  that  it  would  last  a  day  at        "  Yes,  my  dear  Colonel,  you    have 

most ;  but  a  whole  week  went  by,  and  been  mounting  guard  for  seventeen  days 

then  another,  and  still  he  was  not  reliev-  over  nothing,"   laughed   the   Marquis, 

ed.     To  make  matters  worse,  at  the  end  deriving  a  keen,  vindictive  enjoyment 

of  the  first  week  the  Grand- Duchess's  from  his  friend's  perplexity.      "  Why, 

entire  suite  arrived  from  Russia — cbil-  the  Grand-Duchess  is  at  present  in  Rus- 

dren,  governesses,  tutors,  servants,  in  sia !" 

all  thirty  souls  ;  and  yet  her  Imperial  "  Is  that  so  ?"  inquired  the  Scotch- 
Highness  continued  to  be  invisible,  man,  scarce  knowing  whether  he  ought  to 
Every  morning  the  children  used  to  feel  very  angry  or  very  foolish, 
come  in  a  row,  with  ihcir  tutors,  govern-  The  two  gentlemen  passed  chuckling 
esses,  and  nurses,  and  ask  the  Colonel  into  asittingroom,  and  there,  when  they 
whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  pay  had  takeh  seats,  the  Marquis,  who  was 
their  respects  to  Iheirmamma,  and  Mak-  in  the  highest  spirits,  continued  his  ex- 
nine  had  to  inform  them  that  their  mam-  planations.  "Why,  on  the  very  day 
ma  was  unwell,  but  without  alarming  when  she  gave  you  the  order  to  mount 
them.  He  was  beginning  to  feci  alarm-  this  guard,  the  Duchess  returned  to  St. 
ed,  however.  What  if  the  Grand-  Petersburg.  Shestarted  on  the  evening 
Duchess  should  really  be  ill  ?  If  so,  of  the  day  when  she  arrived  here,  taking 
why  was  no  doctor  summoned  ?  Mak-  my  sister  with  her,  and  they  both  trav- 
uinc  did  not  once  see  Berthe  de  Cypn,  ellcd  in  such  strict  privacy  that  nothing 
who  might  have  told  him  the  truth  ;  was  heard  of  their  movements  till  they 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  somewhat  reached  the  Czar's  palace.  .  .  .  Well, 
reassured  by  this,  feeling  sure  that  if  as  you  imagine,  this  mysterious  journey 
anything  serious  had  happened  she  was  not  undertaken  for  nothing.  The 
would  have  come  to  tell  him.  For  alt  Grand-Duchess,  perceiving  that  it  wo'utd 
this  it  was  a  weary,  weary  watch  that  be  unwise  to  conceal  the  marriage  to 
the  soldier  kept.  From  his  window  be  which  everybody,  including  his  Excel- 
could  see  the  bustle  of  the  Paris  boule-  lency  here,  was  objecting  [the  ambassa- 
vards  ;  view  the  carriages  going  in  the  dor  smiled  and  made  a  deprecating  ges- 
evening  to  the  briltianlly  lighted  Grand  ture  of  the  hand],  thought  she  would  do 
Opera  ;  and  yet  he  durst  not  stir  out.  best  to  go  and  make  a  clean  confession 
During  the  whole  of  his  long  guard  he  to  the  Czar — taking  him  by  surprise  be- 
neveronceput  on  hishat ;  and  withal  his  fore  any  one  could  divine  her  intention 
past  experience  did  not  afford  him  the  and  prejudice  his  Majesty's  kind  heart 
comfort  of  feeling  that  a  man  who  obeys  against  her.  The  result  has  been  that 
orders  with  unrelenting  strictness  is  al-  his  Majesty,  graciously  yielding  to  my 
ways  the  better  thanked  for  it.  wife's    solicitations,    has    created    me 

it    was    on    the  seventeenth  day  of  Prince  of  Lukski,  and  has  commanded 

Makuine's  vigil  that  a  change  at  last  oc-  that  our  marriage  shall  he  publicly  ac- 

curred.     He  was  taking  exercise  in  one  knowledged.  .  .  .  Here,  read  this.  .  .  ." 
of  the  passages,  in  a  state  of  mind  ap-        He  handed  Makuine  a  letter,  in  which 

proaching  desperation,  when  he  heard  the  Grand-Duchess  in  great  glee  related 

the  Marquis  dcCyprilaughinginthehall  the  complete  success  of  her  expedition, 

below,  as  that  gentleman  had  not  laugh-  The  Colonel  having  glui|q(|4jp{r^)ft,|  (^ 
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returned  it  to  his  friend,  saying,  "  Well,  to  be  in  the  humor  for  making  every- 

Frince,  I  am  happy  in  being  the  second  body  around  her  happy.     She  faithfully 

to  congratulate  you,  for  I  suppose  his  redeemed  her  promise  of  bestowing  her 

Excellency  was  the  first  ?"  maid  ot  honor's  hand  on  her  faithful 

The  ambassador  smiled  again.    What-  aide-de-camp  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of 

ever  he  may  have  thought  of  the  whole  the  wedding,  which  was  solemnized  in 

affair,  he  had  the  diplomatic  tact  to  ac-  Paris,  she  made  the  bride  a  magnificent 

cept  irremediable  facts  with    the   best  present  of  jewels.     It  was  not  necessary 

grace  possible.     "You  have  read  her  that  she  should  add  a  dower  besides,  for 

Imperial  Highness's  postscript,  in  which  Mile,  de  Cypri  was  passing  rich,   hav- 

she  says  that  we  may  relieve  you  from  ing  a  private  fortune  of  her  own,  which 

your  toilsome  duty?"  he  asked  good-  her  spendthrift  brother  had  never  been 

humoredly.  able  to  touch.     So  the  Scottish  officer 

"It    certainly  was  very  toilsome,"  in   getting    a    beauriful   wife   obtained 

answered   Makuine  ;    "  but    may   I  at  money  enough  also  to  support  his  rank 

least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  as  became  htm. 

that  I  was  of  use  to  her  Imperial  High-  Here  his  story  may  end.     Patronized 

ness  ?"  by  the  Grand-Duchess,  and  recommend- 

"  Why,  unquestionably  you  were,  for  ed  by  his  exploits  and  qualities  to  the 

you  concealed  her  movements, "  replied  highest  Court  favor  as  a  trustworthy 

De  Cypri,  "  and  you  played  your  rS/t  soldier,  he  rose  from  honor  to  honor  in 

uncommonly  well, ,  too.     If  his  Excel-  the  Czar's  service,  and  ended  by  becom- 

lency  here  had  suspected  the  truth,  he  ing  completely  Russianized.    '  A  little 

would  have  set  the  telegraph  wires  go-  time  ago  his  former  love,  Lady  Amabel, 

ing  and  my  good  wife's  affectionate  little  being  at  St.  Petersburg  with  her  hus- 

plans  would  have  been  marred."  band,  who  was  an  attach^,  saw  a  glori- 

"  I  have  not  to  moum  over  lost  time,  ous  being,  all  gold,  fur  and  stars,  riding 

then,"  exclaimed  Makuine   cheerfully,  behind  the  Czar  in  a  pageant ;  and  she 

"  And  now  I  think  I'll  go  for  a  stroll  fancied  she  recognized  in  his  lineaments 

on  the  Boulevards."  those  of  an  old  friend, 

"  Yes,  we'll  all  go  together,  for  I  invite  Somebody  informed  her  that  this  gor- 

bis  Excellency  and  ^ou  to  dine  with  me  geous    personage    was  the  General  of 

at  the  Caf6  Anglais  !"  cried  the  new  Cavalry,    Prince    Archibald    Makuine, 

Prince  in  the  elation  of   his  blushing  a  Knight  of  St.  Andrew  and  Governor 

honors.     "  But,  I  say,"  added  he  with  of  the  Province  of  Tcheremiss. 

anotherlaugh  as  the  A.  D.  C.  wastaking  "  He  is  a  Scotch  gentleman,   Lady, 

up  his  hat,  "  you  will  get  quite  a  renown  who   is  very  brave  and  fortunate.     It 

foryourexpenenceson  guard,  Makuine.  has  become  a  saying  among  us  that  no- 

I  do  believe  if  yuu  were  told  to  mount  body  passes  Makuine  as  an  enemy  with- 

guard  over  yourself  and  not  kiss  your  out  rueing  it." 

wife  till  further  orders,  you  would  obey  "  He    does    not    look   very   savage, 

without  a  murmur."  though,"  mused  Lady  Amabel  as  the 

"  We  shall  see  whentherimecomes,"  General's  eye  falling  upon  her  for  an 

rejoined  the  Colonel  smiling.       "Re-  instant  beamed  with  good-humored  rec- 

member,  I  have  not  got  a  wife  yet."  ognition.     Possibly   she  reflected  that 

Archie  McEwen  did  soon  get  a  wife,  younger  sons  may  carve  out   brilliant 

however,  for  when  the  Grand-Duchess  careers  for  themselves  after  all. — Com- 

retumed  to  Paris  she  was  so  overjoyed  as  AiU  Magaxine. 
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BY   M.    G.    UDLHALL. 

The  increase  of  wealth  in  the  United  of  conjecture.  Yet  it  may  be  as  clearly 
Kingdom  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  defined  as  the  distance  from  Londcm 
a  subject  that  appears  to  many  people  to  York.  We  know  that  two  per  cent 
so  vast  as  to  carry  us  into  the  regions    of  the  adult  population  diejearly  ;  and 
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if  we  multiply  hy  fifty  the  amoant  of  of  assets ;  but  if  we  add  ten  per  cent 
property  on  which  probate  or  succession  for  such  omissions  we  may  conclude  thitt 
duty  is  paid  in  any  year,  we  arrive  at  we  have  attained  a  mathematical  ac- 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  nation —  curacy  on  this  point.  The  ^vth  of 
that  is,  of  the  moneyed  classes.  It  is  wealth  has  been  almost  equal  in  the  two 
true  that  estates  under  jCioo  are  not  decades  under  consideration,  as  the  fol- 
included,  and  that  legatees  sometimes  lowing  table  shows  : 
defraud  the  revenue  by  under-statements 

i860.  187a  187B-&)." 

Probate  re  Inms jfgj.ooo.OOO     ....       £125.000,000       ;£  153,500,000 

National  wealth 5,300,000,000    ....      6,8So,ooo,oco      8,420,00,000 

The  accumulations  averaged  ^550,000  find  the  avenge  savings  were  fourpence 
a  day  in  the  Brst  decade  and  ^£500,000  a  day  per  inhabitant.  Whatever  corre- 
in  the  second,  Sundays  being  deducted ;  spondmg  test  we  may  take  will  confirm 
and  if  we  take  the  medium  population  the  above  statement,  but  it  will  suffice 
for  the  whole  period  at  30  millions,  we  to  quote  three  important  ones,  viz.  : 
Millions  iierliiig. 

1S60.  1870.  j88o, 

HoDte  valuation  rental 1^58  ....  /Si  j£iio 

Income-tax 335  ....  445  ....  s^i 

Insurance    „    itoo  1600  ....  3100 

In  a  nation's  history  there  are  a  few  its  advance  in  building,  and  in  this  re- 
things  that  record  more  eloquently  the  spect  we  have  made  great  strides  since 
progress  in  wealth  and  civilization  than     1S60  : 

No.ofbouiM.  Value,million;£.  Per  honie. 

i860. 5,384,000  1160  jf 313 

iS7a S.913,000  ....  1630  ....  375 

iSBo. 6,871,000  ....  9310  ....  320 

We  have  notonly  built  i^million  new  in  London,  £15  in  the  rest  of  England, 

houses,  but  we  have  rebuilt  or  replaced  almost  £15  'in  Scotland,  and  a  little  un- 

800,000  old  ones,  and  our  people  are  50  der  £4  in  Ireland,  the  average  for  the 

per  cent  better  lodged  than  in  i860,  as  United  Kingdom  being  £16  a  year.     It 

appears  from  the  average  value  of  each  is  something  more  than  a  coincidence 

house.     For  it   must  not  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  carriages  subject  to 

that  this  rise  in  value  is  artificial,  since  Inland  Revenue  duty  has  risen  in  the 

Mr.  Howell  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  same  identical  ratio  as  the  Government 

the  cost  of  building  is  much  less  than  rental  valuation  of  houses — that  is,  88 

it  was  twenty  years  ago.     An  elaborate  per  cent  since  i860 — which  shows  the 

table  before  me  shows  that  the  average  simultaneous  improvement  in  the  condi- 

rental  of  each  house  is  £43  per  annum  tion  of  our  people  : 

No.  of  carriages.         Inhab.  to  each  carriage. 

i860 245.000         ....  130 

1870 335.000        97 

1880 463,000       ....  75 

The   Income    Tax    returns  show    a  tax ;  and  of  this  a  remarkable  instance 

greater  increase  by  9  per  cent  than  we  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the 

find  in  the  Probate  returns,  which  may  debate  on  the  Budget  of  1853  :  "  There 

arise  from  an  improved  method  of  col-  were  twenty-eight  persons  who  claimed 

lection.     Formerly,  the  revenue  was  de-  compensation    in    Cannon    Street,    on 

frauded   in  the   most   outrageous  man-  sworn  testimony,  to  an  aggregate  income 

ner,  such  was  the   hostility  to  income  of  £48,000,  but  who  only  paid  tax  on  a 


*  Being  the  average  for  these  jeari.  . .  , 
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total'Of  £9oooayear."  Nevertheless,  the  onlf  an   indirect  proof   of  growth   of 

income-tax  assessments  are  not  far  from  wealth,  but  it  is  notorious  that  London 

reality,  for  we  find  that  the  consumption  alone  grows  20  millions  a  year  under 

of   luxuries    (tea,   sugar,   coffee,   wine,  this  heading.     Bank  deposits,  including 

tobacco,  and  dried  fruit)  averages  9  per  the  market  value  of  share  capital  and 

cent  of  the  value  of  assessed  incomes  in  the  deposits    in    savings    banks,  hare 

each  year.     The  insurance  returns  are  risen  65  per  cent  since  i860,  viz.  : 

MilliODi  BiBrling.  Per  iahabiunt. 

1860. 530  ....  £iS     la    o 

1B70 660  ....  at      60 

18S0. B50  ....  34     6    o 

So  far,  it  will  be  said,  we  have  seen  up  all  the  land-sales  reported  in   the 

only  one  side  of  the  picture,  as  no  ac-  London  papers,  at  three  distinct  periods 

count  has  been  taken  of  the  loss  of  cap-  of  two    years  each  (excluding    Welsh 

ital   from   the  depreciation  of  farming  farms  as  of  insufficient  value,  and  all 

land.     This  is  a  matter  of  such  moment,  sales  over  £100  per  acre,  as  not  being 

that  estimates  would  be  a  statistical  im<  lands  for  farming),  and  the  result,  for 

morality.      I  have,  therefore,  summed  England  only,  is  as  follows  : 

tS6o-6i.  1870-71  1879-81. 

Estates  sold 385  107  166 

Acres 71,360  '43.376  37.783 

Price ji3,a54.ooo  £t,nificx>  ^^msB.ooo 

Pet  ten ....jCas    10    o  ^^41     'o    o  £39    13    o 

Here  is  a  decline  of  £7  per  acre,  or  320  proved  accumulation  of  r66  millions  i>er 

millions  for  the  area  of  England,  being  annum  in  the  first,  and  154  millions  per 

Ti  millions  per  annum.*    But  this  has  annum  in  the  second  decade.     I  sliall 

been  counterbalanced  by  the  rise  in  sub-  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  said  ac- 

urban  lands   near   London,  Liverpool,  cumulations  were  invested, 

and  the  other  ereat  cities,   which  ex-  „    „ 

plains    the    fact  that  the  income  tax  ""  Disposal  of  Accumulations. 

assessment,  for  lands   only,   has  risen  This  is   one  of  the  most  interesting 

from  64imillionsin  1870  tofi9iin  1880.  points  in  connection  with  the  economic 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  de-  progress  of  the  nation,  and  may  be  set 

ducted  on  this  score  from  the  clearly  forth  in  a  few  words  : — 

MillioD.^  per  annum. 

1861-70.  1S71-S0. 

House.building 46  ....  58 

New  railwayi IB  ....  20 

Sbips  (increase) 3  ....  6 

Banks  and  trade 14  18 

Public  works 6  10 

Art,  Furniture,  etc 3  ....  4 

Foreign  Investments 76  ....  38 


166 


IS4 


As   regards  the  first   four   items  we  one  class  of   the  community  owes  an- 

have  the  most  positive  and  conclusive  other  for  the  money  so  employed,  the 

testimony.     The  outlay  on  public  works  country  is  none  the  less  enriched  by  the 

has  been  a  little  over  100  millions  in  the  work,  which,  is  moreover,  a  very  useful 

last  decade,  as  shown  by  the  loans  for  employment  of  capital,  since  it  prevents 

sanitary  and  like  purposes,  and  although  or  reduces  sickness,  and  thus  increases 


*  It  ■■  Tcmarkibie  that  (be  decline  In  our  farm-lands  is  coeval  with  the  rise  of  Antlralia, 
where  the  sales  of  land  during  tbe  last  sis  years  have  been  over  five  miltloD  acr^  per  aanum. 
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our  capacity  for  labor.     How  close  is    that  both  have  grown  at  the  rate  of  16 
the  relationship   between  banking  and    millions  a  year  since  i860,  vii.  : 
commerce  appears  from  the  coincidence 


iBSo. 
8jo 


Annual  increaM. 

^i6.i5opoo 

l6,J00A00 


There  has  been  a  still  greater  j 
in  the  Clearing-house  returns,  which 
averaged  195  millions  monthly  in  the 
years  1867-70,  and  rose  to  530  millions 
per  month  for  the  years  1S80-81.  It  is 
very  significant  that  in  the  second  de- 
cade our  home  investments  increased, 
and    of    the    money   that    we    placed 


abroad  at  least  three-fourths  seem  to 
have  gone  to  the  Colonies.  Doubtless 
the  revelations  of  Sir  Heniy  James's 
committee  about  Peruvian  and  other 
loans  induced  British  capitalists  to  be 
more  careful  about  lending  money  to 
strangers.  During  the  last  ten  years  we 
lent  our  Colonies  z68  millions,  vis  : 

Millions  sterling. 


Australia. .... 
Cape  Colony . . 


Total. 
98 


J40 


The    aggregate    of   our  investments  1300   millions  invested  abroad,  a  sum 

abroad,    according  to    the   Eeonomist,  almost  equal  to  twice  our  national  debt, 

produces  us  at  present  a  yearly  income  The  following  shows  how  the  national 

of  65^  millions  ;    so  that  (after  deduct-  wealth  was  distributed  at  thethreedates 

ing  bad  debts)  we  must  have  at  least  under  consideration  : 

Miltioni  stetling. 


1S60. 

Homes 1160 

Railways 348 

Shipping 40 

Bullion 9S 

Futmiure,  books,  etc 330 

Stocli- in -trade 430 

Public  works aoo 

Lands 1740 

Cattle,  crops,  etc 460 

Sundries B7 

Invested  abroad 330 

'  Comparing  these  totals  with  popula- 
tion, we  find  that  each  inhabitant  was 
worth  £180  in  i860,  almost  £330  in 
1S70,  and  about  £350  in  1880.  With  such 
an  increase  of  wealth  it  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  the  ratio  of  paupers  to 
population  has  declined  from  4  per  cent 
in  1S70  to  3  per  cent  last  year,  that  the 
Savings  Bank  deposits  have  risen  very 


notably,  and  that  the  consumption  of 
lea,  sugar,  and  tobacco  is  higher  per 
inhabitant  than  in  the  past  years. 

III.  Annual  ExPENDixtjRE. 
Having    ascertained    the    accumula* 
tions,  the  next  point  is  the  expendi- 
ture,  as  by  adding  both   together  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  precise  income  of 
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the  nation.     Before  going  into  deimls  habitant  as  well  as  for  a  family  of  five 

1  may  be  permitted  to  state  the  prin-  persons,  vis.  : 
cipal  items,   and  the  average  per  in- 

HillloDi  sterling.  Average  per  inhab  Per  bmiljr. 

Food 474  ■■•-  j£i3    13    o  ■•■■  £68      o    o 

Clothing 138  ....  3    19    o  ....  19    1$    o 

Sent... 179  ■'■■  520  ....  35     10    o 

Taxes ras  ■••■  3    la    o  ....  iS      o    o 

Sundries 177  ....  5       r    O  35       5    o 

1093  ....  ;^3i      6    O  ....  /IS6     10    o 

Althoufjh  the  expenditure  approaches  public  officials.     But  if  we  are  to  r^ard 

1100  milhons,  the  consumption  does  not  the  coantry  as  a  large  house  of  business, 

exceed  800  millions,  since  the  rent  is  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the  expendi- 

simply  B  payment  from  one  Englishman  ture  more  simply  than  in  the  above  table, 
to  another,  and  even  the  taxes  arc  pretty     food    is,    of    course,  the   largest   and 

much  the  same.     Mostof  the  interest  on  most    important    item,   and    calls    for 

the  national  debt  will  be  found  to  go  special  consideration  in  all  its  compo- 
ultimately  into  food  and  clothing,  and  nent  parts,  distinguishing  how  much  is 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  principal    produced  at  home,  and  how  much  im- 

sums  paid  to  soldiers,  police,  and  all  ported,  viz.  : 

Value,  Percentage,  Do.       ; 

Tons.  million  ;£.  Brilish.  im  ported. 

Grain,  etc 19,500,000  ....         160         to        ....        40 

Meat i.Sso.ooo  ....        in        ....        78        ....        33 

Butter,  cheese 410,000  ....         31        ....        45        ....        ss 

Eggs 100.000  9        ....        75        ....        35 

Tea,  coffee,  etc 9Si000  ....  it        ....         o       ....      too 

Sugar 910,000  30        ....         o       100 

Wine,  beer,  etc —  ....        118        ....       94       ....         b 

Sundries —  ....         37        ■■■■       90       to 


It  will  be  seen  that  three-fifihs  of  our 
breadstuEFs  are  home-grown,  this  item 
including  not  'only  grain  but  also  pota- 
toes, of  which  we  produce  about  4  mill- 
ion tons.  As  regards  meat,  we  import 
nearly  one-third,  but  this  item  in  the 
above  table  comprises  moreover  poultry 
and  ^me,  which  are  not  usually  includ- 
ed ;  it  is,  however,  irrespective  of  fish, 
of  which  we  consume  over  530,000  tons 
a  year.  E|;gs  of  home  production  aver- 
age 40  milhons  weekly,  besides  which  we 
import  14  millions  a  week.  We  use  an- 
nually 4^  lbs.  of  tea  and  barely  i  lb.  of 
coffee  per  head,  and  if  the  duties  were 
taken  off  these  articles  we  might  expect 
to  see  our  bill  for  liquor  much  lower. 
Still,  it  is  gratifying  to  note, that  the 
consumption  of  wines,  beer,  etc.,  has 
fallen  ao  millions  in  value  since  1876. 
The  item  for  sundries  consists  of  35 
millions  for  milk,  3  millions  for  fish,  and 
the  rest  for  fruit.  From  the  above  total 
of  507  millions  it  is  necessary  to  deduct 
33    millions  for  grain,    corresponding 


to  the  cattle  annually  slaughtered  for  our 
markets,  and  which  comes  back  to  us  as 
meat,  thus  leaving  the  bill  for  food  at 
474  millions,  as  before  stated.  If  we 
are  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for 
one-third  of  our  food  supply,  it  is  differ- 
ent with  clothing,  which  (excepting  two- 
thirds  of  our  silks)  Is  wholly  of  home 
production.  Our  expenditure  under 
this  head  is  shown  as  follows  : 

Value, 
Million  yards,    million  £, 

Cotion  goods 1,100  15 

Woollen  "    330  30 

Silk          "     55  19 

Hals  and  boots....  —  36 

Tailors'  wages —  33 

Sundries.  —  7 

t38 

The  home  consumption  of  our  textile 
manufactures  is  35  per  cent  of  all  the 
produce,  and  just  equal  in  value  (65 
millions)  to  what  we  pay  annually  to 
foreign  natiotis  for  raw  material.     The 
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namber  of  tailors,  dressmakers,  etc., 
employed  in  making  clothes  merely  for 
our  own  population  is  almost  half-a-roill- 
ion  of  persons. 

Rent  and  taxes  as  stated  in  the  sum- 
mary before  giren  ate  simply  the  Govern- 
ment returns  on  such  matters.  The 
rental  valuation  consists  of  no  millions 
for  houses  and  69  millions  for  land. 
The  taxes  consist  of  83  millions  national, 
and  43  millions  local.  Furthennore, 
there  are  miscellaneous  expenses  that 
make  up  177  millions  as  follows  : 

Million  ;£. 

Loconotioo 46 

Fuel,  gas,  etc 30 

Hardware,  etc 63 

Law,  physic,  press,  etc 33 

Churchand  chaiitiei 15 


Under  locomotion  I  do  twt  include 
freight,  but  only  passenger  traffic  by 
rail  and  otherwise.  Fuel  does  not  com- 
prise what  is  used  in  factories,  etc.,  but 
merely  in  domestic  use.  Hardware  com- 
prehends all  manufactures  that  are  not 
textile.  Finally,  the  last  item  includes 
9  millions  for  the  average  amount  of 
charitable  donations. 

IV.  Income  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  expenditure 
amounts  to  1093,  and  the  annual  accu- 
mulation to  154  millions,  so  that  the  in- 


come must  be  1347  millions,  but  when 
we  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  income 
arises,  we  leave  the  region  of  ascertained 
fact  and  enter  on  the  debateable  ground 
of  estimates,  viz.  : 

Million  jC- 

Agricullural  products 349 

Railway  earnings 63 

Shipping      , 60 

Minerals 73 

Dividends  on  capital 11% 

Rents 179 

Trade 140 

Manufactures. 36S 

1*47 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  late  Mr. 
Dudley  Baxter  estimated  the  natiotial 
earnings  (without  house  rent)  at  814 
millions.  Since  then  the  income  tax  and 
probate  returns  have  risen  40  per  cent, 
so  that,  if  Mr.  Baxter  were  right,  the 
national  income  would  now  be  1260 
millions.  This  shows  that  he  was  within 
I  per  cent  of  the  fact,  although  he  has 
left  no  evidence  of  how  he  came  so  near 
the  reality. 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall  call  attention 
to  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century — a 
more  general  distribution  of  wealth  and 
a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  number 
of  paupers,  as  well  as  a  "  levelling  up  " 
of  the  middle  classes,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  the  result 
of  industrial  development  in  these  coun- 
tries.— Contemporary  Revieu}. 


ODDITIES  OF  PERSONAL  NOMENCLATURE. 


Fkom  many  different  points  of  view 
personal  nomenclature  presents  itself 
as  an  interesting  object  of  study.  What 
have  been  the  main  forces  concerned 
in  the  production  of  personal  names  ? 
When,  where,  and  why  were  the  several 
denominations  now  current  in  England 
introduced  among  us  ?  Whal  circum- 
stances have  conduced  to  the  survival 
of  some  of  these  through  many  centuries, 
and  to  the  total  disappearance  of  others 
once  popular  ?  Or,  again,  what  amount 
of  reference  maybe  tiaced,  in  the  name- 
creations  of  our  own  time,  to  the  men, 
movements,  i^eas,  and  events  of  the  day  ? 
These  questions  and  many  others  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  connected  with  them 


are,  it  will  generally  be  allowed,  not 
wanting  in  attractiveness. 

It  is  now  many  years  ago  that  such 
questions  were  considered  by  the  present 
writer  ;in  the  ]iage5  c/  this  Magazine.* 
In  the  article  referred  to,  the  matter  of 
personal  names  was,  so  far  as  available 
space  would  allow,  dealt  with  at  large, 
and  its  history,  both  past  and  contem- 
porary, entered  into.  In  our  present 
remarks  we  shall  be  mainly  concerned 
with  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  with 
a  single  branch  of  the  subject.  Our 
facts  will  for  the  most  part  be  drawn 
from  the  registers  which  have  been  kept 

"  See  Cemhill  Magatitu  for  March,  1671. 
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under  statutory  provision  during  the  last  EpaphroMtus,  or  perhaps  Maherskalai- 
forty-four  years  ;  and  we  shall,  as  our  kaskia*  ;  not  only  did  he  delight  in  fast- 
title  implies,  treat  chieily  of  the  excep-  ening  upon  his  offspring  a  preomen  ex- 
tional — the  odd  and  droll — in  personal  pressing  some  abstraction  familiar  in  his 
names.  religious  phraseology,  as  Experienee  Re- 

It  may  be  noticed,  however,  as  a  help  pentatue,  or  TribulaHon  ;  but  he  some- 
in  classifylngnominal oddities,  that  their  times  invented  for  his  infant's  personal 
sources  are  necessarily  to  some  extent  denomination  a  lengthy  sentence,  either 
identical  with  the  sources  of  personal  admonitorv,  doctrinal,  or  otherwise ; 
names  altogether.  We  will  therefore  such  as  Eight- the-good- fight,  Search-the- 
begin  our  arrangement  of  facts  by  attrib-  Scriptures,  Hem-Agag-in-pieces-before- 
uting  to  those  causes  with  respect  to  the-Lord,  or  even  J f -Christ- kad-not-ditd- 
which  the  identity  exists,  such  names  as  Jor-you-you  had-been-damned* 
seem  to  justify  the  assignment.  The  These  well-known  extravagancies  are 
main  original  sources  of  personal  nomen-  here  referred  to  because,  although  they 
clature  have  been — (i)  Some  aspiration  are  not  to  be  traced  in  all  their  forms 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  as  to  the  among  the  names  of  to-day,  most  cur- 
future  character  or  career  of  the  infant  rent  nominal  oddities  of  the  religious-as- 
to  be  named  ;  (2)  some  fact  relative  to  piration  class  are  nearly  related  to  them, 
the  circumstances  of  the  child's  birth  :  Some  of  thisclass  have  been  by  continue 
and  (3)  some  peculiarity  of  person  or  ous  family  usage  handed  on  to  us  unalter- 
disposition  in  the  child  itself.  But  all  ed  from  the  seventeenth  centtiry ;  and 
existing  eccentricities  of  personal  de>  those  similarnames  with  respect  to  which 
nomination  cannot  be  ascribed  to  these  the  remark  cannot  be  made  are  distinctly 
sources.  Among  their  further  causes  owing  to  Puritan  taste  as  it  now  exists, 
wemaymention  (4)suggeslivesurnames,  The  following  abstract  nouns — most  of 
and  {5)  error  and  ignorance.  It  will,  them  apparently  representing  parental 
moreover,  be  convenient  to  keep  a  sep-  aspirations,  and  many  having,  as  it  would 
arate  place  (6)  for  names  attributable  to  seem,  a  religious  meaning,  occur  as 
miscellaneous  fancies  ;  while,  lastly  (7),  names  in  recent  registers  :  Admonition, 
we  shall  speak  of  those  appellational  od-  Adviee,  Ajfaii/ity,  Comfort,  Deliverance, 
dities  which  cease  to  be  oddities,  or  Duty,  Equaliti,  Eaith,  Freedom,  Grace, 
become  less  odd  than  before,  when  they  Gratitude,  Hope,  Industry,  Jnnceeiue, 
are  rightly  understood.  We  are  far  from  Liberty,  Zove,  Meditation,  Mercy,  Mod- 
claiming  perfection  foe  this  arrangement;  esfy.  Obedience,  Patience,  Peace,  Piety, 
but  it  will  sufhce  for  the  purpose  now  in  Providence,  Prudence,  Repentance,  Sapi- 
view.  ence.     Silence,      Sobriety,      Temperance, 

I.  Name-oddities  answering  to  the  de-  Truth,  Unity,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Zeai. 
scription  of  aspiration-names.  Many  of  We  shall  hereafter  refer  again  to  cer~ 
the  current  nominal  peculiarities  which  tain  of  these  names  in  various  conoec- 
appear  to  express  the  desires  of  parents  tions,  though  for  the  moment  we  place 
for  their  children  are  of  a  religious  char-  them  as  abstractions  in  a  single  list, 
acler.  The  religious  aspirations  which  Some  among  them,  it  will  be  under- 
in  the  time  of  our  pagan  forefathers  had  stood,  do  not  always  mean  what  they 
shown  themselves  denominationally  by  seem  to  mean.  For  example,  Grace, 
the  simple  adoption  as  personal  appella-  Hope,  Peace,  and  Virtue  are  surnames, 
tions  of  the  names  and  qualities  of  distinguishing  at  this  moment  in  most 
deities,  and  which,  seeking  a  like  mode  minds  well-known  laborers  in  different 
of  expression  in  the  middle  ages,  had  and  somewhat  incongruous  fields  of  ex- 
been  mostly  content  to  use  the  names  of  ertion,  that  is  to  say,  a  cricketer  (or  fam- 
the  saints — as  pre-eminently  in  the  case  ily  of  cricketers),  a  member  of  Parlia- 
of  Mary,  probably  to  this  day  the  com-  ment,  a  recent  murderer,  and  a  London 
monest  English  name,  whether  male  or  publisher.  It  is  manifest  that  any  per- 
female — found  a  more  startling   mode  sonal  name  existing  also  as  a  surname 

of  utterance  in  the  days  of  Puritanism.      ~.  "~: T T", " 

Nnt  nnlu   A\A    tht»   Piiriian   ratmark   the  "  This  laM  was  the  name  ot  the  brother  of 

Not  only  did  the  i-unian  ransack  tne  ,^^  ^3,^^^^  pnise  God  Barebone.  See  Home-s 

Bible  for  appellations  of   the  strangest  ■■  Hisiory.-chap.lxi.  tootnow.    [Vol.  vii.,  p. 

sound,   and  call    his  child  Habakkuk,  330,  ed.  1797.] 
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may  have  been  given  to  children  in  its  title,  is  usually,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a 
surname  sense  alone,  without  reference  wish  that  the  infant  may  be  worthy  of 
to  the  meeanmg  of  the  word.  This  its  appellation  and  an  imitator  of  its 
teservation  as  to  surnames  it  will  often  namesake's  merits.  Sometimes  the 
be  needful  to  make  passingly  as  we  go  hero  appears  to  be  aristocracy  in  general, 
on ;  and  in  the  proper  place  special  The  Gordon  Stanleys,  Spencer  Percys, 
remarks  will  be  offered  on  the  subject,  etc.,  so  often'now  presenting  themselves 
The  abstractions  named  were  many  of  among  the  lower  ranks,  seem  to  disclose 
them  used  as  prenomens  in  Puritan  an  indiscrimmate  worship  of  the  patri- 
times,  and  are  now  common  as  such  in  cian  order.  Or  the  homage  may  be  more 
America  among  the  descendants  of  the  personal,  the  reference  more  specific. 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  There  are  other  ap-  At  Reading  we  recently  found  a 
pellations  of  religious  reference,  which  Richard  Plantagenei  Temple  Nugent 
may  also  have  been  handed  downas|lhey  Brydges  Ckandos  Grem'ille ;  he  Vfas  not 
are  from  the  seventeeth  century.  The  a  duke,  but  a  waiter.  The  infant  daugh- 
daughter  of  a  shepherd,  born  near  Chi-  ter  of  a  farm-laborer  near  Bere  Regis, 
Chester  in  1879,  was  named  HopestHl ;  Dorsetshire,  lately  received  an  appella- 
and  an  illegitimate  child,  bom  near  Rye  tion  which  appears  to  point  to  an  oppo- 
in  1878,  was  called  Faint-not ;  we  have  site  taste  in  heroes.  She  was  registered 
noted  also  Zivevrell  and  DieAafifiy,  These  Archiner,  and  this  we  suppose  lo  be 
are  quite  in  the  religious  style  of  two  meant  for  Archtna,  and  to  be  founded 
centuries  ago.  It  may  be  noticed  that  on  the  surname  of  Joseph  Arch,  the 
Puritan  tradition  has  still  a  remarkably  champion  of  the  agricultural  laborers, 
firm  hold  of  the  persona]  nomenclature  The  embellishment  of  the  last  syllable 
of  Sussex,  where  two  of  the  specimens  will  be  recognized  as  representing  a 
last  mentioned  were  found.  The  Old  common  tendency  among  the  unedu- 
Testament  names  so  commonly  met  cated  ;  it  is  one  that  received  not  long 
with  in  that  county— the  Enoses,  the  since  another  curious  exemplification,  A 
Mzras,  the  Jabexei,  the  Judahs,  the  gipsy  came  to  a  Hampshire  registrar  to 
Milcahs,  the  Naomis,  the  Reubens,  and  give  information  of  a  birth,  and  to  his 
the  Zabulons — point  probably  less  to  astonishment  requested  that  the  child's 
present  than  to  past  religious  feeling,  name  might  be  entered  Liar.  He  re- 
Still,  when  every  allowance  of  this  kind  monstraled  ;  the  informant  persisted  ; 
has  been  made,  there  is  good  reason  for  and  registration  was  put  off,  that  fur- 
recognizing  in  many  eccentric  names  ther  inquiry  might  be  made  as  to  what 
that  are  given  the  religious  desires  of  was  meant  by  the  offensive  name  pro- 
existing  parents  for  their  children,  posed.  It  proved  that  the  intention 
Sometimes  the  aspiration  is  so  vague  as  was  to  call  the  infant  Lia  or  Liah,  and 
to  find  expression  in  a  word  merely  this  was  an  abbreviation  of  Athaliah,  an 
sacred  by  association,  and  quite  with-  appellation  already  in  use  in  the  family 
out  meaning  as  a  name.     The  titles  of  concerned. 

the  books  of  Scripture  thus  become  ap-        The   following  are  further  examples 

pellalions.     Acts  and  Acts  Apostles  have  of     that     variety    of     aspiration-names 

been  observed  as  registered  names,  and  which  is  based  upon  (jero-worship    or 

a   laborer    near   Lynn,   called  his   son  something    approaching  it.     They  are 

Hebrews  in   1877.     We  have  also  met  given  with  the  surnames  to  which  they 

w\tY\  Abba,  Olivet,  Ramath-Gilead,  Selah.  are    found    prefixed    in    the    registers: 

Taiithacumi,  etc.,   which     we    suppose  King    David  Haydon,    Martin    Luther 

generally    to    represent     indeterminate  Upright,     John     Bunyan      Parsonage, 

desires — very     roughly     expressed — for  dneral  George  Washington  Jones,  Lord 

the  religious  good  of  the  children  thns  Nelson  Poriman,  Humphry  Davy  Avery, 

named.  King  George  Westgate,  Empress  Euginie 

Among  as  pi  rati  on -names  that  are  not  Aldridge,  John  Robinson  Crusoe  Heaton, 

religious  must  be  ranked  those  given  out  and  Man  Friday  Wilson.    It  is  not  neces- 

of  admiration  for  heroes  ;  for  mingled  sary  to  prolong  the  list, 
with  the  admiration,  and  with  the  desire        11.   We  go  on  now  to  consider  the  od- 

to  commemorate  it  and  glorify  the  child  dities  of  personal  nomenclature   which 

10  be  named  by  applying  to  it  the  hero's  are  suggested  by  circumstances  of  birth,    i 
Niw  Smms.— Vou  XXXV..  No.  4  34  -  .t)OglC 
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Twin  or  triple  births  supply  opportuni-  their  later  children  names  which  their 

ties  for  the  selection  of  unusual  names,  earlier  ones  deceased  have    previously 

Some  oE  these  are  pretty.     Twin  girls  borne.     Some  babies  have  been  named 

were  lately  registered  J'earl  and  Rudy,  Enough,  in  indication,  as  it  would  seem, 

at  Wantage,  and  others  near  Cranleigh,  cf  numerous  predecessors  ;  and  on  the 

Sussex,  Lily  and  Rose.     In  1878,  a  la-  other  hand  is  found  Welcome,  which  ap- 

borer  at    Robeitsbiidge,  in    the    same  pears  to  denote  satisfaction  at  a  novel 

county,  presented  with  three  daughters  kind  of  blessing.   Una,  Unit,  and  Unit^ 

at  a  birth,  called  them  Faith,  Hope,  and  point,   it  may  be  supposed,  to  first  ar- 

C4««Vj' J-  and  a  farm-laborer  near  Brid-  rivals;   Three  and  JVum&er  Seven  enpress 

port  recently  gave  the  names  J^'aitA  and  different  degrees  of  advance  in   family 

^0^  to  twin  sons.     But  sometimes  dual  multitude;  Zast  and  Omega  suggest  a 

births  render  parents  positively  cruel  in  resolute  protest  against  further  increase  ; 

their  choice  of  appellations.     We  have  while  ^/j^"  hints  at  the  grudging  accept* 

known  the  names  JIuz  and  £ux  applied  ance   of    an    unwelcome  addition,  and 

to  twin  boys.     This  was  sheer  inhuman-  seems  to  need  after  it  a  note  of  {melan- 

ity.     /"eier  the  Great  Wright  and  Wil-  choly)  exclamation.     Posthumous  is  an 

Ham   the   Conqueror  Wright    figure    in  unmistakable  nominal  memorandum  of 

registration  as  twins.    Here  the  parental  a  painful  fact.     Places  occasionally  give 

selection  seems  to  have  been  in  part  de-  their  names  to  children,  as  in  the  cases 

termined  by  hero-worship,  though  prob-  of  Matilda     Australasia    Yarra    Yarra 

ably  the  duality  of  birth  excited  the  pri-  Hold^n,   Odessa  Silly,  etc.     It  may  be 

roary  desire  for  name-distinction.     An-  supposed  that  in  these  instances  there 

other  fancy  created  by  twofold  births  is  is  usually  some  family  connection  with 

that  of  lurnishing    the    children  with  the  locality  at   the  time  of  birth.     In 

identical  names  transposed.     Twin  sons  such    appellations    as    Tempest    Booth, 

of    a    gardener    at   Chard   were  a  few  Hustings  Moore,    Farewell  Hampshire, 

months  since  endowed  respectively  with  etc.,   we  seem   to  trace   references  to 

the  names  James  Reginald  ahd  Reginald  special  incidents,  and  may  infer  again 

James;   and    at  Ixworth,   Suffolk,  we  that  the  occurrences  so  celebrated  are 

noticed  not  many  years  ago  the  decease  circumstantially  linked  to  the  ariivals  of 

of   a  Horace    Horatio,    whose   brother  the   infants   whom    they   name  ;    While 

Horatio  Horace  attested  the  death-entry,  the  titles  Admonition,   Deliivrance,  Re- 

These  brothers  we  infer  to  have  been  pentanee,  and  others  already  mentioned 

twins  also.     An  historian  of  parish  regis-  in  our  list  of  abstract  nouns  used  as  ap- 

ters  remarks  that  about  the  sixteenth  pellations,  have  probably  sometimes  been 

century  it  was  not  unusual  for  parents  employed,  in  the  same  way,  in  allusion 

to  give  the  same  name  to  two  or  more  to  various  conditions  under  which  the 

of  their  children,  with  the  view  perhaps  births  of  the  children  so  named   have 
of  increasing  the  likelihood  of  its  per-    taken  place. 

petuation  in  their  families.  He  cites,  Festivals,  seasons,  etc.,  have  long 
by  way  of  proof,  the  following  quota-  lent  their  titles  to  those  whose  entrances 
lion  from  their  will  of  one  John  Parnell  into  the  world  have  been  associated  with 
de  Gyrton  :  ""  8  Mar.,  1545- — Alice  my  them,  and  not  a  few  of  the  names  so 
wife  and  Old  John  my  son  to  occupy  rendered  personal  have  become  sur- 
my  farm  together  till  olde  John  marries,  names.  Munday,  Noel,  Pascoe,  Pente- 
and  then  She  to  have  land  and  cattle,  cost.  Sumption  (i.e.  Assumption),  Yule, 
Young  John  my  son  shall  have  Bren-  and  others  are  family  denominations 
lay's  land  plowed  and  sowed  at  Old  thus  originated.  This  class  of  pcreonal 
John's  cost."*  names  has  apparently  not  declined  in 
The  inconvenient  practice  here  exem-  favor,  and  there  is  an  oddity  about  many 
plified  does  not,  we  believe,  now  survive  that  belong  to  it.  The  months  of  the 
except  in  the  modified  shape  just  in-  year  and  days  of  the  week  sometimes 
stanced  ;  but  it  is  not  unknown  among  name  children  now,  particularly  found- 
ihe  lower  classes  for  parents  to  give  to    


^  •  Um/y,  however,  as  we  have  seen.  Is  at 

*  See   "tlisloiy   of  Parish   Registers,"   by     »oy   raie  sometimes  to  bo  oiherwite  under- 
P.  S.  Burn,  p.  69.  stood. 
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lings ;  there  is  a  Sabbath  Ada  Stone  amon^  us  many  living  C^prvtes,  who 
among  our  collection  of  curiosities.  We  came  into  the  worid  when  it  was  talking 
have  known  an  infant  bom  on  June  24  about  the  acquisition  of  the  Mediter- 
Kgisteredv)//fi!fumMfr,  and  another  who  ranean  island;  and  in  this  case  there 
came  into  existence  on  Loaf-mass  daf  would  be  no  impossibility  in  leckoning 
(August  i)  named  Z<imm».  Newyear  the  extent  of  the  nominal  appropriation, 
we  lately  saw  as  a  personal  name.  Again,  if  any  future  student  of  English 
Easter  \s  not  unfrequent  ;  nor  is  Christ-  registers  is  surprised  to  find  that  at  a 
mas — a  Merry  Christmas  Finnett  is  particular  point  in  the  eighth  decade  of 
known  to  registration.  Trinity,  too,  we  our  century  the  name  C/ifi^/rft  was  used 
have  observed.  Lavedy  is  often  to  be  a  little  oftener  than  before,  he  may  dis- 
found  in  current  registers,  especially  in  cover  the  explanation  in  the  fact  that 
Cornwall.  The  meaning  of  this  name  at  the  same  period  the  famous  "  needle  " 
deserves  a  passing  notice,  although  it  is  made  its  difficult  passage  from  Alexan- 
now,  perhaps,  seldom  remembered  when  dria  to  the  Thames  Embankment.  A 
the  appellation  is  chosen.  "  In  former  name  recently  found  in  the  registers,  vi::. 
times  there  was  often  a  day  fixed  for  the  Sidney  Joseph  Anti-Vatcinalar  West, 
arrangement  of  differences,  in  which  if  seems  to  hint  that  the  bearer  was  born 
possible,  old  sores  were  to  be  healed  up  in  an  atmosphere  not  unfavorable  to  the 
and  old-standing  accounts  settled.  "*  spread  of  disease ;  while  Temperance 
The  Zin'f-<^>' sometimes  ttave  its  title  at  Sober  Lane  must  have  come  into  being 
the  font  to  children  born  or  baptized  under  conditions  which  would  delight 
upon  it;  hence  the  name  mentioned,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  The  circumstances 
which  may  often  have  been  handed  down  of  the  birth  of  DrinktUl  Cooper  might 
to  our  time  as  a  personal  denomination  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  be  less  satis- 
by  continuous  usage,  while — since  it  was  factory  to  that  statesman, 
early  appropriated  by  family  nomen-  III.  We  are  to  speak  next  of  odd 
clature — it  has  probably,  in  other  cases,  names  referring  to  some  peculiarity  of 
been  returned  as  a  surname  to  the  cate-  person  or  disposition  in  the  children  to 
goryof  personal  names.  Noan\%  a  name  whom  they  are  given. 
borne  by  a  few  people,  and  may  some-  Everyone  knows  how  largely  our  fore- 
times  indicate  birth  at  midday  ;  but  it  is  fathers  resorted  to  nicknames,  both  corn- 
also  a  surname,  beingas  such,  in  all  prob-  plimentary  and  otherwise,  to  distinguish 
ability,  a  north-couniry  corruption  of  individuals  one  from  another,  and  how 
Nunn  phonetically  spelt ;  hence  it  must  many  of  the  sobriquets  thus  bestowed 
not  be  claimed  as  necessarily  pointing  have  established  themselves  among  us 
to  circumstance  of  birth.  Anniversaries  as  permanent  surnames.  'Y\is  Blylhmans, 
of  events  in  royal  history  occasion  some  the  Coxheads,  the  Cruikshanks,  the  Cur- 
unusual  appellations.  At  Culham,  near  tises,  the  Gentles,  the  Lilywhites,  the 
AbingdoD,  is  a  worthy  shoemaker  who  Slys,  and  a  host  of  other  families  give 
was  named  King  Charles  because  he  was  evidence  of  these  facts  in,every  quarter, 
bom  on  that  now  abandoned  thanksgiv-  But  it  was  generally  the  outside  world 
ingday,  May  19  ;  and  an  old  man  lately  that  conferred  such  nicknames,  now  be- 
died  near  Oxford  whose  pienomen  was  come  hereditary  ;  hence  tt  is  not  to  be 
Jubilee,  his  bitthday  having  fallen  on  wondered  at  that  a  large  number  of  them 
the  fiftieth  aoniversarv  of  the  accession  are  unfavorable,  for  men  are  not  given 
of  George  III.  to  be  tender  to  theoddities  of  those  who 

Any  matter  of  controversy  or  conver-  do  not  belong  to  them.  The  personal 
sation  which  is  current  at  the  time  of  name,  on  the  other  hand,  is  for  the  most 
nativity  may  supply  an  appellation  to  part  of  parental  choice  ;  and  as  parents 
the  infant  bom.  No  one  probably  will  usually  take  an  indulgent  view  of  the  de- 
ever  know  the  number  of  Rogers  who  fects  and  weaknesses  of  their  offspring, 
owe  their  names  to  the  claimant  of  the  we  should  not  expect  to  find  among  our 
Tichbome  estates ;  but  that  number  prenomens  many  of  uncomplimentary 
is  certainly  large.  There  are,  toOi  character.  Some  such,  however,  there 
undoubtedly  are ;   for  instance,  Giddy, 

•  ■■En8li.hSun.amM.-Rev.  C.  W.  Bardi-  ^'rty,    ^<^'>",  Fearful,   Musty,   Shady, 

ler.  P-  63.    (Cha«o  and  Wiodui.)  Singular,   Stubborn,     Temputm^s,   and. 
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TroabUiome  are  all  recorded  names.     It  The  compliment  implied  in  the  forename 

will  be  conjectured  that  the  infants  thus  — if    compliment     it    be — is    rendered 

styled  must  have  fallen  into  hands  other  doubly  doubtful  by  what  follows  it. 

than  those. of   their  natural  guardians.  There  are  many  other  nominal  fancies 

One  name  on  the  list  is  capable  of  the  which,  although  not  outspoken  in  their 

same  interpretation  as  many  ofher  pre-  references  to  baby  idiosyncrasies,  appear 

nominal  absurdities.      Giddy   is  a  sur-  to  hint  at  them  ^guratively.     When  we 

name  ;  as  such  we  lately  came  across  it  find  such  appellations  as   Violet  Snow- 

at  Neath.     It  is  perhaps  possible  that  it  drop^  Primrose^     Mayblossom,     Rosebud, 

has  made  its  appearance  as  a  personal  CiKkae,  and  Melody,  we  imagine  at  once 

name  only  in  this  connection.  that  their  bearers  may  have  possessed 

Complimentary  references  to  personal  early  a  flower-like  sweetness,  vernal  be- 

characteristics  we  are  not  surprised  to  nignity,  or  musical  charm  of  disposition. 

And  more  common  in  personal  nomen-  Angel  and  Cherubim  take  us  back  again 

clature     than    the     uncomplimentary,  to  the  higher  regions  of  metaphor,  and 

Pleasant  is  to  all   appearance  one  of  o£fer  suggestions  of  even  celestial  temper, 

these.     When  Dickens  introduced  this  It  is,  scarcely    needful    to    say  that  the 

name  into  "  Our  Mutual  Friend"  he  was  characteristics  alluded  to  in  the  appella- 

not  inventing.     It  has  been  a  good  deal  tions  probably  had  a  larger  existence  in 

used,  and  peisonal  association,  it  is  likely  the  imaginations  of   fond  parents  than 

enough,  has  now  as  much  to  do  with  its  in  (act.     There  some  rather  pretty  plant 

employment    as  infantile   sweetness  of  names  which  may  possibly  have   been 

temper.     Happy  is  to  be  met  with  as  founded    on    personal    characteristics, 

often.     Any  reader  who  may  be  familiar  Such  are  Holly,  Jvy,  and  Myrtle,  with 

with  the  personal  names  about  Loddon.  thetr  pleasant  intimations  of  merriment 

Wymondham,  and  other  parts  of  Nor-  and  constancy. 

folk,  will  recognize  it  as  not  unfrequent,  IV.  Suggestive  surnames  have  a  great 

Patient  we  have  seen  in  Suffolk  ;  Grate-  deal  to  answer  for  in  the  way  of  strange 

/«/— as  the  last  of  four  names — at  Read-  and   strlkmg    personal     nomenclature, 

ing  ;  Choice,  near  Merlhyr  Tydfil.     We  There  is  a  story  of  a  Mr.  Salmon,  who 

have  also  noticed   Smart,    which   may  on  becoming  the  father  of  three  children 

sometimes   belong  to   the  same  class  ;  at  a  birth,  celebrated  the  event  by  nam- 

and  Trtasure,  which  is,  it  may  be,  now  ing  them   Pickled,   Potted,  and  Fresh. 

and  then  used  as  a  parental  testimonial  The  tale  is  probably  apocryphal,  but  it 

to  general  personal  excellence ;  but  it  will  is  certain  ibat  names  no  less  remarkable 

not  be  forgotten  that  the  two  names  last  than  these  are  often  actually  given  as 

mentioned  lead  us  yet  again  into  cognom-  complemental  to   the   unfinished  ideas 

inal  territory.     Affable,  Bold,  Cautious,  discerned  in  many  cognomens.*     Some 

Cisil,  Energetic,  Irresistible, nice.  Placid,  of  the  combinations    thus    created    are 

and    Thankful    have    all   appeared  in  merely  the  names   of  familiar  heroes, 

modem   registration,   and  are  most  of  Let  us  adduce  a  few  examples.     Julius 

them   intelligible  enough  as  expressive  Casar  meets  our  eye  at  the  outset ;  it  is 

of  infant  characteristics.    So  are  Affabil-  the  name  of  a  man  who  witnessed  a  mar- 

(Vv,  Obedience,  Peace,  and  Silence  (already  riage- register  at  Easthampstead  not  long 

mentioned  in  our  list  of  names  created  ago,  and  is  indeed  a  couplet  that  has 

from  abstract  nouns),  which  may  some-  often  appeared. f     Ctesar  is  a  surname 

times    have    been    used    descriptively,  that  was  probably  conferred  in  the  first 

Wonderful,  too,  is  a   registered  name,  instance  as  a  nickname  for  some  assum- 

but  it  means  nothing,  for  all  children  are  ing  person. t     It  commemorates  the  im- 

wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  pertous,  not  the  imperial  ;  so  that  the 

Loving,  again,  we  have  found,  and  Am-  conjunction  in  question  merely  empha- 

orous  i   the  former  may  perhaps  some-  sizes  an  old  joke   against    pretension, 

times  point  to  disposition,  but  we  look  Many  other  such  combinations  alter  their 

with  suspicion  upon  the  latter,  because    

in  some  places  the  name  Ambrose  is  so  •Since  ihc  above  was  wriiieD  we  h«»«  met 

ponpunced  „  to  be  .a,Uy  »,i,uk„  for  "f^-rS  "  ffAS  l"*.:Sc- 

It.      There  is  a  Sanspareil  Scamp  in  the  p.  ^g. 

registers,  Scamp    being  the  cognomen.  }  "English Sunuunes."  p.  173. 
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significance  when  closely  inspected,  grandfather  and  father  before  him, 
Mark  Antony  was  doing  a  blacksmith's  which  name — sometimes,  in  such  cases 
humble  work  at  Mynyddyslwyn,  Mon>  as  we  refer  to,  an  incorrectly  spelt  one 
inouthshire,  only  a  short  time  since.  — has  perhaps  been  expressly  written 
Wat  Ty/fz-died  scarely  two  years  ago  at  out  by  some  "  scholard  "  of  the  family 
Dover.  George  Frederick  Handel  leap-  for  the  registrar's  guidance.  This 
peared  at  Heytesbury,  Wilts,  in  1877  ;  officer  may  not  oppose  a  deliberate  de- 
E3)elim  Berenger  lately  stepped  from  fie-  mand  for  a  particular  spellini; ;  and  so  it 
tion  into  fact,  and  took  the  shape  of  a  happens  that  some  nominal  errors  of  one 
Margate  shopkeeper's  daughter  ;  and  generation  are  handed  on  to  the  next, 
there  are  German  Reeds  who  have  no  But  the  inaccuracies  thus  produced 
connection  with  the  Gallery  of  Illustra-  roust  gradually  disappear  as  the  work 
tion  or  St-  George's  Hall,  and  who  per-  of  elementary  education  goes  steadily 
haps  never  "  entertain  "  any  one.  forward  among  the  masses  ;  unless  in- 
Other  tricks  played  with  surnames  by  deed,  while  more  ambitous  studies  are 
means  of  personal  prefixes  are  very  van-  included  in  the  popular  curriculum,  in- 
ous,  so  much  so  as  to  render  classifica-  struction  in  the  art  of  writing  one's 
tion  difficult.  There  is  Mr.  Lanee  Let,  own  name  should  chance  to  be  omitted 
who  was  martied  at  Swansea  in  1878.  from  it. 

The  manner  in  which  a  knightly  turn  The  inventions  of   ignorance  in    the 

has  been  given  to  his  unattractive  cog-  way  of  names    are   often  entertaining, 

nomen  certainly  shows  resource  on  the  The    inventive    faculty    displays    itself 

part  of  the  framer  of  the  couplet.     A  lit-  largely  with  regard  to  female  appella- 

tle  Ity  Berry  lately  fell  prematurely  to  tions,  which  arc  often  very  daringly  cre- 

root her  earth  at  Barnstaple.     Sumanfes  ated,  or  compounded,  of  known  names 

recalling  seasons  and  days  occasion  some  and  other  dements  not  always  to  be 

facetious  combinations.      The  registers  traced.     The  following  examples    have 

reveal    an    Ernest    Frosty    Winter,     an  lately  come  under  our  notice  ;  Almetena, 

Autumn  Winter,  a  Winter  Summers,  an  Alphenia,  Annarenia,  Arthurrena,  Atke- 

Eve    Christmas,    and   a    Time  of  Day.  lia — this  last  may  be  an  attempt  at  Atha- 

Sometimes  a  prefix    is   so  judiciously  liak,   which  we    have  already   pointed 

chosen  and  applied  to  an  ordinary  cog-  out  in  still  more  remarkable  disguise  ; 

nomen  that  a  title  of  dignity  is  the  re-  Berdilia,   Bridelia,   Edwardina,  Elder- 

sult ;  we  have  in  the  registers  an  Arch  tine,     Floralla,    Fertituda,      Henerilta, 

Bishop,  a  Lord  Baron,  etc.     And,  (o  be  Julinda,  Louena,  Margelina,  Millenna- 

brief,    those    records    further  disclose,  rianna,  Perenna,  Iteubena,  Sejiena,  and 

among  other  absurd    conjunctions,   the  Seveena — probably    both   founded  upon 

following  :      Emperor      Adrian,      Rose  the  number  seven  ;  Swindinonia,  Tran- 

Budd,  Rose  Bower,  Henry  Born  Noble,  quilla,    Tributina,    Uelya,   and    Ulelia. 

J.  Frost  Hoar,  Harry  Bethlehem  Shep-  From  such  instances  as  these  it  is  evi- 

Perd,  West  Shore,  Salmon  Fish,  Elizabeth  dent  that  Mrs.  Kenwigs^  when   she  in- 

Eoot  Bath,  John  Cake  Baker,  True  Case,  vented  for  her  eldest  daughter  the  grace- 

Major  Minor,  Pheebe  Major  Key,  Helen  ful  appellation    Morleena,  did  not  lend 

Tight    Cord,    William  Rather  Brown,  herself  to  the  charms  of  imagination  in 

Henry  Speaks  Welsh,  Thomas  Christmas  any  exceptional  degree.    iJhertine  has 

Box,  and  Newborn  Child.  been  found  registered  as  a  name.     It  is 

V.  Our  next  heading  brings  us  to  perhaps  an  unfortunate  atttempt  to  give 

those  strange  names  which  must  be  as-  an  especially  feminine  character  to  Lib- 

cribed  to  error  and  ignorance.     Some  erty — an  abstraction  which  might  have 

such    are   mere    misspellings,   and  are  been  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  femi- 

quite  without  interest.     These  may  arise  nine  before. 

from  inadvertency,  or  from  the  persist-  VI.  Odd  names  owing  their  creation 

cnt  adherence  of  illiterate  people  to  what  to  miscellaneous  fancies  might  obviously 

is  wrong.     In  questions  of  name-orthog-  be  more  accurately  classed,   if  only  a 

raphy  the  most  ignorant  are  not  unfre-  knowledge  of  the  facts  which    helped 

quently  the  more  obstinate.     A  child,  it  to    shape   the    individual    appellations 

is  often  insisted  at  registration,  must  were  possessed ;  but  in  the  absence  oC 

bear  exactly   the  name  borne  by  his  this  knowledge  it  becomes  necessary  to  ■ 
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resort  to  some  such  inclusive  heading  as  are  also  much  employed.  Among 
that  now  to  be  dealt  with.  Who  could  names  of  this  class,  none  has  been  more 
venture,  for  example,  to  state  on  what  widely  used  than  Sertie,  which  of 
principle  a  Wiltshire  girl  inheriting  course  owes  its  popularity  to  the  Prince 
the  family  surname  Sneai,  came,  not  of  Wales.  Pretty,  however,  as  many 
very  many  years  ago,  to  be  called  such  denominations  may  seem  in  the 
Grfdant"  Who  would  presume  to  earlier  hours  of  life,  they  are  apt  to  he- 
decide  why  a  Master  Rook,  registered  come  embarrassing  possessions  at  a  later 
at  Wye  in  Kent  two  or  three  years  back,  period  ;  and  to  register  them — especially 
was  named  Sun  f  or — to  match  this  without  any  additional  names — is  a 
glorious  Apollo  with  a  suitable  Phsbe  manifest  mistake.  What  a  pitiable  con- 
— whence  Luna  Millicent  Natiim,  who  tradiction  would  be  a  pallid  RosU  of 
figures  among  our  notes  for  a  somewhat  seventy-five,  a  Pussy  on  crutches,  a 
later  period,  derived  her  first  appella*  blind  Daisy,  or  a  Birdie  voiceless  from 
tion  ?  A  quarryman  at  Portland,  sur-  chronic  bronchitis  ! 
named  ^Vhite,  recently  called  his  infant  Some  name-choosers  indulge  a  fancy 
daughter  Mary  Avalanche.  He  would  for  extreme  brevity  in  personal  nomen- 
scarcely  be  personally  familiar  with  Al-  clature.  This  indulgence  reaches  its 
pine  disasters  ;  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  most  foolish  extent  when  single  letters 
the  second  name  implies  the  child's  un-  are  inserted  in  the  registers.  Initials 
welcome  descent  upon  an  unready  house-  (or  what  maybe  supposed  to  be  such) 
hold '  Again,  what  volcanic  impulse  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  as 
can  have  produced  such  a  forename  as  names  in  those  records  ;  but  they  have 
that  of  Mrs.  Etna  Brooking,  whom  we  not  often  Jxen  used  without  the  addition 
noticed  as  having  become  a  mother  at  of  other  appellations  in  completer  form. 
Saltash  not  long  since  ?  It  is  quite  im-  Ex,  Is,  No,  and  Si  are  recorded  names, 
possible  to  answer  such  questions.  A  few  The  opposite  taste  for  very  voluminous 
more  nominal  riddles — as  difficult  of  so-  denominations  now  and  then  displays 
lution  and  classification  as  the  foregoing  itself.  Thomas  Hill  Joseph  Napoleon 
— may  be  propounded.  The  registers  Bonaparte  Horalio  Swindlehurst  Nelson 
introduce  us  to  a  Doctor  Allred,  a  Tea  is  an  incongruous  combination  in  which 
Bolton,  a  Longitude  Blake,  a  Crescence  length  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at 
Boot,  an  Ephraim  Very  Ott,  a  Hempseed  more  than  anything  else  ;  and  Arphad 
Sarrass,  a  Purify  Buckland,  a  Married  Ambrose  Alexander  Habakkuk  William 
Brown,  a  Quilly  Booty,  a  Sir  Dusty  Skelah  Woodcock  may  be  classed  with  it. 
Entwistle,  etc.  Then,  again,  in  the  higher  ranks,  we 
Among  the  miscellaneous  fancies  sometimes  find  ancestr^  names  piled 
must  be  placed  that  for  registering,  as  very  heavily  upon  single  heads,  as  in 
formal  appellations,  those  abbreviations  the  case  of  Lyulph  Ydwallo  Odin  Nestor 
and  pet-names  which  are  commonly  Egbert  Lyonel  Toedmag  Hugh  Ercken- 
applied  only  in  familiar  intercourse.  Of  uiyne  Saxon  Esa  Cromwell  Nevill  Dysart 
these  the  ordinary  monosyllabic  appella-  Plantagenet  ToUemathe-ToHemache. 
tives,  such  as  Alf,  Bob,  Bill,  Bess,  VII.  In  the  last  place,  something  is 
Dan,  Dick,  Meg,  Nat,  Ned,  Poll,  Sail,  to  be  noted  concerning  those  personal 
etc.,  are  unfortunately  not  at  all  unfre-  name-oddities  which  cease  to  be  such,  or 
quent  in  the  registers.  It  is  impossible  become  less  odd  than  be/ore  when  they  are 
to  associate  gentleness  or  refinement  rightly  understood. 
with  a  preference  for  such  curt  nomen-  It  has  many  times  been  conceded  in  the 
clature  as  this,  although  in  the  domestic  foregoing  remarks  that  different  droll- 
circle  or  among  intimates  the  semi-  eries  of  personal  nomenclature  are  found 
jocose  employment  of  these  monosylla-  to  exist  as  surnames  aJso.  It  does  not 
bles  is  sometimes  excused.  On  the  follow  from  this  that  a  single  oddity 
other  hand,  the  pet  names  ending  ie  ozy  mentioned  has  been  wrongly  classed  ; 
are  always  tender,  and  often  pleasing ;  for  any  word  that  happens  to  form  a 
and  the  fact  that  such  are  largely  resort-  surname,  and  that  is  personally  applied 
ed  to  in  registration  forms  an  agreeable  at  one  time  because  it  is  a  surname,  may 
set-off  to  the  circumstance  that  the  in-  at  another  time  be  so  applied  in  its 
elegant  and  disrespectful  monosyllables  every-day  sense.    NeverthelJBsSt  thcLC^- 
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nominal  explanation  ought  to  be  con-  pool  id  1878,  and  Noak  Oatley\  recently 

stantly  borne  in  mind  when  strange  per-  became  a  mother  in  the   neighboihood 

sonal  names   are  under  consideration  ;  of  Devizes.     Family  nomenclature  will 

for  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  say  where  account  for  all  these  apparent  contradic- 

it  may  not  apply,  since  surnames,  which  tions,  and  by  reference  to  it  the  explana- 

include  amon;;  them  so  large  a  host  of  tion  of  most  others  like  them  is  probably 

drolleries,    are  freely  used  as  personal  to    be   found.       The    following  female 

appellations,  and    have  been   so    used  names  wc  know  to  exist  as  cognomens  : 

ever  since  the  Reformation.  AlUe,     Amy,    Ann,    Arrabelta,    Btssey, 

But  to  show  that    forename-oddities  Bttty,   Dolly,    Mlita,    Ellen,   Eva,    Eve, 

are  cof;noniinal  oddities  is  merely  to  shift.  Fanny,  Frances,  Hagar,  Hannah,  ffar- 

the  difficulty  of   accounting    for    them  riol,   Helen,   Hester,  Jael,  Jane,  Judy, 

from  one  date  to  another,  from  the  nine-  Kitty,  Leah,  Lucy,  Mary,  Maryan,  Ma- 

teenth  century  to  any  period  since  the  tilda,  Maude,  Meggy,  Millicent,  Molly, 

eleventh,  when  the  surname  itself  was  Nan,  Nancy,  Nanny,  Nell,  Patty,  Polly, 

created  or  moulded  into  its  present  droll  Psyche,   Eosamond,  Ruth,    Sail,    Sally, 

shape.     How  did  these  absurd  surnames  Sara,     Sarah,     Susan,     Susanna,    and 

come  to  be  surnames  ?  Venus.     This  list  by  no  means  exhausts 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  condensed  an-  the  sum  of  these  surnames  which  coin- 
swer  to  this  wide  question  ;  but  it  may  cide  with  personal  names  of  women,  but 
be  said  that  two  principal  causes  have  it  furnishes  all  that  is  needed  in  the 
produced  the  odd  cognominal  results  way  of  example.  It  will  now  be  asked, 
referred  to.  Firstly — the  large  use  of  what  is  the  explanation  of  such  family 
sobriquets  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  means  denominations  as  these  ?  Many  of  the 
nf  distinguishing  persons  bearing  the  class  are  not  actually  female  names  at 
same  baptismal  names ;  and  secondly  all,  but  are  mere  corruptions  of  men's 
— the  almost  endless  corruption  which  names  and  of  other  words.  A  respect- 
sumames  have  constantly  been  under-  able  remainder,  however,  are  acknowl- 
going  since  they  came  to  be  such.  The  edged  metronymics.  These  may  some- 
corruptive  forces  have  been  :  the  ten-  times  point  Co  the  illegitimate  birth  of 
dency  of  men  in  former  days — almost  the  founders  of  the  families  bearing 
acknowledged  as  a  right  until  quite  lately  them  ;  or  they  may  simply  indicate  that 
— to  follow  thir  own  pleasure  as  to  the  at  the  point  from  which  the  cognomen 
orthography  of  their  own  family  denom-  dates,  the  lady  rather  than  the  lord  was 
inations  ;  the  common  inclination  to  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  ancestral  house- 
shape  unfamiliar  surnames  into  accus-  hold.  Of  the  personal  names  of  men 
tomed  words  something  like  them  in  which  have  become  surnames  a  large 
sound  ;  the  habit  among  uneducated  number  have  been  modified  by  prefixes 
people  of  deliberately  turning  foreign  and  suffixes,  and  consequently  the  seem- 
words  (and  surnames  among  them)  to  ing  contradictions  now  under  considera- 
burlesque  ;  and  the  liability  of  local  tion  cannot  be  produced  through  their 
peculiarities  of  speech  to  affect  cogno-  means.  But  others  have  retained  their 
minal  spelling  in  places  where  these  pecu-  original  shape.  The  following  are  or 
liarities  are  not  understood.  No  sur-  appear  to  be  examples  of  the  latter  class; 
name,  however  absurd,  can  be  greatly  so  singular,  however,  are  the  transforma- 
wondered  at  when  these  possibilities  as  tions  which  take  place  in  family  nomen- 
to  its  creation  and  development  are  clature  that  not  every  instance  quoted 
considered.  can  be  ^aranteed    as  being  in  reality 

There  is  a  kind  of  oddity  in  personal  that    which    it   looks  like.       Absalom, 

Domenclature  which  arises  from   seem-  Adam,  Ajax,  Arthur,  Balaam,  Bertram, 

ing  discrepancy  between  name  and  sex.  Felix,  Gabriel,  Gomer,  Hector,  Herod, 

For  instance,  a  man  bearing  the  name  Jack,  Jesse,  Latarus,  Louis,  Matthias, 

of  Jael—t\\K  wife  of  Heb«r  the  Kenite  Michael,   Noah,    Oliver,  Priam,  Ralph, 

— lately  died  near  Newbury  ;  a  laborer  Roderick,  Simon,  Stephen,  Toby.  Tommy, 
aX  Ixworth,  named  Peck,  registered  his     Valentine,  Vincent,  and  Zebedee  will  prob- 

son  George  Venus,  in  1877;  Margaret  ably  bethought  specimensenoughtopro- 

Absalom  Hughes  was  born  near  Ponty-  duce. — Comhill  Magatine. 
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CRAB  GOSSIP. 

With  the  crab-race,  as  represented  was  accordingly  named  a  Zofa'a.  Now, 
on  our  shores,  every  reader  is  famihar.  however,  we  know  that  the  Zoea  shows 
The  common  crab  itself,  exposed  for  evident  signs  of  changing  into  somethiog 
sale  in  the  fishmonger's  window,  may  be  different  from  its  youthful  state.  Its 
called  truly  a  "  common  object"  of  the  body  becomes  broader,  and  the  timbs 
street,  not  to  speak  of  the  shore.  Yet  behind  the  head  come  to  resemble  those 
common  as  the  animal  in  question  is,  of  the  full-grown  crab.  Then  the  jaws 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  natural- his  Cory  arc  completed  in  their  ttansfotmations, 
romance  bound  up  within  the  compass  and  by-and-by  the  young  crab  appears 
of  its  frame,  and  if  we  select  this  crab  before  us,  a  crab  as  to  its  body,  but  a 
as  a  starting-point  for  our  brief  re-  lobster  as  to  its  tail.  For  it  still  retains 
searches  into  some  of  its  less  familiar  this  latter  appendage,  and  is  known  in 
brethren,  we  shall  not  regret  making  its  this  second  part  of  its  life  history  as  the 
further  and  nearer  acquaintance,  espe-  Megalopa  —  a  name  signifying  "  big- 
ci ally  as  it  illustrates  some  of  the  most  eyed,"  in  reference  to  the  large  eyes  it 
important  points  in  crab  life  at  large,  possesses ;  which  organs  have  now  be- 
To  begin  with  its  early  history.  This  come  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  stalk, 
well-known  crustacean  has  a  somewhat  Like  the  Zoea,  the  Megalopa  stage  of 
peculiar  life-history.  It  begins  its  ex-  crab-life  was  at  first  regarded  as  repre- 
istence  in  a  decidedly  abnormal  and  un-  senting  a  new  and  before  unknown  ani- 
usual  fashion.  Instead  of  breaking  free  mal  form.  Changing  its  skin  frequently, 
from  its  egg — carried  about  by  mater  as  it  did  in  passing  from  the  Zoea  to  the 
Cancer  in  her  "  purse"  in  company  with  "  big- eyed"  stage,  in  which  the  crab 
hundreds  of  its  brethren  and  sisters,  looks  more  like  a  lobster  than  the  tailless 
likewise  in  the  egg-state — the  young  or  crustacean  it  is  destined  to  become — the 
baby-crab  appears  on  the  stage  of  exist-  Megalopa  or  youthful  crab  begins  to  as- 
ence  as  a  curious  litlle  creature  with  an  sume  the  full-grown  form.  The  body 
enormous  head,  and  a  short,  jointed,  becomes  broader,  and  the  tail  grows 
and  forked  tail.  It  is  no  more  like  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 
the  perfect  crab  than  it  is  like  an  alliga-  until  it  becomes  tucked  up  under  the 
tor.  It  more  nearly  resembles  an  abnor-  body,  and  exists  in  matured  crab-exist- 
mal  shrimp  on  a  roving  expedition,  than  ence  as  the  familiar "  purse"  which  chil- 
the  staid  angular  ctiistacean  whose  prog-  dren  are  so  fond  of  prying  into.  Thus 
eny  it  is,  and  whose  likeness — on  the  we  see  that  a  crab's  body  is,  to  put  it 
idea  that  "  like  begets  like"' — we  shall  popularly,  all  head  and  chest.  Thelob- 
expect  it  sooner  or  later  to  assume.  Its  ster  or  prawn  has  not  merely  a  head  and 
big  head  bears  in  front  two  great  com-  chest  (united  to  form  the  so-called 
pound  eyes,  and  is  drawn  out  above  and  "  head"  of  that  animal)  but  a  tail  or 
below  into  a  long  pointed  spine  ;  while  abdomen  as  well.  And  from  the  fact 
two  pairs  of  feelers,  and  three  pairs  of  that  our  crab  in  its  infancy  possesses  a 
jaws  complete  the  furnishings  of  this  in-  tail,  but  afterward  loses  this  appendage, 
fant  crab.  we  should  be  inclined   in  a  zoological 

Behind  the  head,  come  at  least  two  sense  to  believe  that  the  crabs  represent 

pairs  of  legs  which  will  be  represented  a  higher  crustacean  race   derived  from 

in  the  perfect  crab  as  "  foot-jaws,"  and  the  lower  lobsters  or  their  kith  and  kin. 

then  succeedmere  rudimentsof  six  pairs  At  least,  it  is  certain  that  lobsters  and 

of  appendages,  of  which  all  but  the  first  their  kind  were  crawling  over  the  rocks 

are  represented  in  the  adult  state  by  the  and  swimming  in  the  seas  of  this  world's 

walking  legs.     The  jointed  tail,  itself,  former  epochs,  ages  before  the  crabs  ap- 

has  at  first  no  belongings  in  theshape  of  peared.     This  much  we  knuw  from  the 

appendages  or  aught  else,  but  legs  be<  history  of  fossils.     As   the  lobster  race 

come  mapped  out  at  a  later  stage  on  the  preceded  the  crab  race  in  time,  so  the 

tail.     Now  when  this  young  form  was  latter,  as  the  later  products  of  life-devcl- 

first  noted  by  naturalists  it  was  regard-  opment,  evince  the  higher  structure  of 

ed  as  a  new  species  of  crustacean,  and  the  two. 
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The  disappearance  of  a  tail  in  the  of  crabs  in  general  in  tbe  crustacean 
crabs  is  by  no  means  unparalleled  in  class.  The  nearest  relations  of  our 
other  groups  of  animals.  Man  himself,  crabs  include  some  forms  which  may 
for  that  matter,  possesses  at  an  early  certainly  be  regarded  as  very  abnorm^ 
period  in  his  history  a  tolerably  well~  in  some  of  their  ways  and  works.  For 
developed  tail,  which  shrinks  into  the  instance,  the  well-known  land-crabs  of 
"  coccyx"  or  rudimentary  bones  at  the  the  West  Indies  are  creatures  which  exist 
tip  of  his  spine.  The  frog  begins  life  as  in  damp  places,  and  which  make  peri- 
a  tadpole,  but  the  tail  of  that  form  odical  journeys  to  the  sea  for  the  pur- 
shrivels  up  to  become  the  short  and  pose  of  depositing  their  e^s.  These 
unrecognizable  stump  of  the  sedate  "  up-country"  species  possess  a  struc- 
fiog.  So  that  we  find  instances  in  ture  essentially  resembUng  that  of  the 
higher  life,  bearing  out  the  fact  that  ab-  common  crab  ;  but  the  chief  fact  of  in- 
breviation  of  body  is  by  no  means  an  terest  in  connection  with  them  relates, 
invariable  sign  of  deterioration  and  of  course,  to  their  powers  of  breathing 
backsliding,  but  on  the  contrary  may  be  apart  from  water.  The  common  crab 
more  properly  regarded  as  a  sign  of  an  is  perfectly  lively  after  a  twelve  hours' 
animal's  "getting  on  in  the  world,"  absence  from  his  native  element;  and 
and  rising  in  the  scale  of  animated  crea-  as  he  breathes  like  a  (isli  by  gills,  placed 
tion.  in  the  sides  of  his  body  and  attached  to 

If,  however,  we  wished  for  proofs  of  his  legs,  we  must  presume  that  he  can 
the  high  place  of  our  crab  in  its  own  retain  in  his  gill-chamber  moisture 
class  as  compared  with  the  place  of  the  enough  to  purify  his  blood  for  a  consid- 
tailed  lobsters,  we  might  discover  such  erable  period  of  time.  For  we  must 
proof  in  an  inspection  of  the  crab's  bear  in  mind  that  a  crab's  necessities  of 
nervous  system.  A  lobster's  nervous  life  in  this  respect,  resemble  our  own. 
system  is  a  chain  of  nerve-knots  lying  We  require  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen 
along  the  floor  of  its  body.  Each  joint  — derived  from  the  atmosphere  —  to 
of  its  body  should  possess  a  pair  of  purify  our  blood  ;  and  the  crab  demands 
such  knots,  either  joined  or  separated,  a  supply  of  the  same  gas — derived  from 
Now  in  a  crab,  whose  nervous  system  the  water  in  which  it  is  mechanically 
likewise  lies  on  the  floor  of  its  body,  suspended — for  the  same  purpose  of 
what  strikes  us  as  most  remarkable  is  the  blood  purification.  The  crab's  heart, 
concentration  of  that  system.  Instead  placed  on  his  back,  is  a  square  sac  or 
of  being  a  chain  of  nerves,  the  crab's  bag,  which  goes  on  beating  and  pulsat- 
system  consists  (i)  of  one  big  nerve-knot  ing,  from  first  to  last,  circulating  pure 
supplying  the  head-parts  and  organs  of  blood  through  his  body.  Cessation  of 
sense  with  nerves,  and  (2)  of  a  very  breathing  means,  of  course,  Stoppage  of 
large  knot  or  mass  of  nervous  matter  in  the  heart's  action,  and  consequent  an- 
the  centre  of  its  body.  This  last  repre-  nihilation  of  crab-life  ;  hence  breathing, 
seats  all  the  nerve-knots  of  the  lobster  or  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  gills, 
rolled  into  one,  and  serves  as  a  centre  must  be  as  constant  a  function  of  crab- 
from  which  nerves  pass  to  the  surround-  existence  as  breathing  is  in  ourselves, 
ing  organs  and  parts.  In  a  word,  on  Now,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  land- 
the  principle  that  when  a  general  wishes  crabs,  which  live  in  burrows,  there  can- 
to obtain  the  fullest  service  of  bis  troops,  not  exist  that  provision  for  blood-aSra- 
he  concentrates  them  upon  a  given  tion  by  water,  which  is  present  in  their 
point,  BO  nature,  in  giving  the  crab  a  neighbors  of  the  sea.  Hence,  when  we 
superior  nervous  system  to  that  of  the  examine  a  land-crab's  gills  we  find  that 
lobster,  does  not  proceed  upon  the  plan  its  gill -arrangements  exhibit  an  adapta- 
of  manufacturing  new  nerves,  but,  on  tion  to  its  own  peculiar  way  of  life.  For 
the  contrary  localizes  and  concentrates  instance,  between  its  gills— lodged  as 
those  proper  to  the  common  type  to  these  are  in  a  very  capacious  gill-cham- 
which  crab  and  lobster  belong.  ber — are  found  certain   hard  stiff  proc- 

So  much  for  our  common  crab  and  esses,  probably  modifications  of  simitar 

its  history.     One  brief  glance    at    its  structures  met  with  in  the  common  ciab 

anatomy  and   development,  has  at  least  and  lobster.     These  processes  are  be- 

■erved  to  show  us  the  position  and  rank  lieved  to  possess  the  function  o(  keeping 
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the  gills  widely  apart,  so  as  to  admit  shell  of  a  whelk  or  periwinkle ;  adheres 

copious  currents  of  air  to  the  gill-cham-  to  the  shell  by  certain  small  "  feet"  at 

ber.     If  we  presume  that  this  air    is  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and  defies  the  outer 

moist,  we  can  conceive  how  an  animal  world  at  large  when  withdrawn  into  his 

with  gills  can  therein  obtain  the  neces-  abode,  by  placing  the  bigger  of  his  two 

sary  medium  for  bluod-purification.  But  "  nippers"  across  the  door  of  the  shell 

while  moist  air  is  a  necessity  for  a  land-  and  effectually  closing  the  aperture  of 

crab's  life,  we  must  not  neglect  the  all-  his  domicile. 

important  observation,  that,  with  new  Among  the  near  relatives  of  the  faer- 
ways  of  life,  nature  has  probably  modi*  mit  crabs  are  one  or  two  forms  which 
lied  the  land-crab's  cnnslitution  so  as  to  deserve  mention.  Thus  just  as  the  land- 
render  its  peculiar  breathing  habits  more  crabs  represent  the  terrestrial  members 
readily  discharged.  Nobody  doubts  of  the  common  crab  class,  so  we  find  in 
that  land-crabs  were  originally  water-  the  West  Indies  a  hermit-crab  which 
living  in  habits.  The  whole  history  of  likewise  is  a  land-lover.  This  land- 
the  Crustacean  class  points  to  that  con-  hermit  creeps  into  the  cast-off  snail- 
elusion,  and  no  other,  as  the  original  shells,  just  as  its  sea-neighbor  utilizes 
way  of  life  of  all  its  members.  Hence,  those  of  the  whelk,  and  has  its  breath- 
we  learn  from  the  mere  fact  of  a  land-  ing  system  modified  for  its  land-exist- 
crab's  existence  the  ever-recurring  les-  ence.  Then  also,  ranked  among  the 
son,  that  living  things,  like  the  world  on  hermits  by  zoologists,  we  find  the  fa- 
which  they  dwell,  have  been  and  still  mous  Birgus  latro  ot  "  XiCK-cnh,"  also 
are  the  creatures  of  change  and  modifi-  known  as  the"  cocoa-nut  crab."  With 
cation.  Habits  aller,  and  cany  change  its  great  pincers,  this  crab  certainly 
of  body  and  form  with  them  ;  and  smashes  open  the  shells  of  cocoanuts, 
although  this  is  not  the  whole  story  of  and  exhibits  in  this  operation  not  merely 
diversity  and  variety  in  living  things,  it  much  dexterity,  but  great  muscular 
involves  a  large  part  of  the  "  reason  power.  Whether  or  not  the  crab  climbs 
why"  that  diversity  exists  and  is  per-  the  tree  in  search  of  the  nuts,  is  a  moot- 
petuated  from  day  to  day  and  from  age  point.  Exact  observation  is  yet  want- 
to  age.  ing  here  ;  but  the  facts  of  its  vegetarian 
The"  hermit  crabs,"  those  crustacean  tendencies,  and  its  dexterous  manipula- 
Diogenes  of  our  coasts,  each  ensconced  tion  of  the  nuts,  are  sufficiently  notable 
in  a  cast-oEF  shell  for  its  "  tub,"  are  de-  points  in  the  history  of  the  Birgus  tribe, 
cidedly  queer  crabs  in  many  aspects  of  Space  will  hardly  admit  of  our  dwcll- 
iheir  existence.  Morally  and  mentally,  ing  upon  such  "  queer  crabs"  as  the  lit- 
so  to  speak,  they  are  erratic.  They  are  tic  pea-crabs,  which  live  inside  mussel- 
much  given  to  sanguinary  encounters,  shells  and  in  the  breathing  sacs  of  sea- 
and  are  ferocious  and  vindictive  enough,  squirts,  on  the  terms  of  friendly  lodgers, 
as  may  be  seen  when  two  hermit-crabs  if  not  of  boarders  as  well.  These  latter 
happen  to  light  upon  the  same  morsel  of  are  cases  of  animal  association  very 
food.  Then  comes  the  tug  of  war ;  difficult  to  explain.  Nor  can  we  do 
and  the  combat  may  only  be  terminated  more  than  mention  the  curious  glass- 
by  the  stronger  dragging  off  not  merely  crabs  which  swim  freely  on  the  surface 
the  morsel  but  the  body  of  the  van-  of  the  sea,  and  in  which  the  body  con- 
quished  along  with  it — the  victim  hav-  sists  chiefly  of  two  very  flat,  transparent 
ing  pulled  his  tenacious  rival  out  of  his  plates,  the  front  one  of  which  bears  the 
shell  in  the  energy  of  his  triumph.  Her-  eyes,  feelers,  etc.  ;  while  the  hinder  pos- 
mit  crabs  represent  zoologically  a  kind  sesses  among  its  belongings  eight  pairs 
of  half-way  house  between  the  true  of  limbs,  and  behind  these  again,  comes 
crabs  and  the  lobsters  and  their  long-  the  very  short  and  rudimentary  tail, 
tailed  neighbors.  The  hermit  does  not  The  "  glass- crabs"  only  doubtfully 
possess .  the  well-developed  tail  of  the  claim  from  us  a  place  in  the  list  of 
lobster,  but  he  can  boast  of  a  much  su-  "  queer  crabs."  Good  authority  says 
perior  tail  to  the  crab.  This  tail,  how-  they  are  most  likely  the  young  stages  of 
ever,  is  soft  and  unprotected ;  so  Pagu-  lobster-like  forms.  If  this  be  so,  we 
ins,  as  the  hermit  is  named,  slips  his  may  speculate  on  the  time  when,  just  as 
appendage   and  body  into  the  cast-ofi  the  Zoea  of  old  is  now  found  in  its  pn^ 
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er  place  as  the  young  crab,  the  "  glass-  that  as  the  old  ttilobitic  stock  died  out, 

crabs"  will  have  found  their  true  place  the   king-crabs  as  a  later  development 

as  the  young  of  other  crustaceans.  remained  to  link  a  far-back  period  with 

There  are  no  more  remarkable  "crabs,"  our  own   times.      The    king-crabs  are 

with  the  mention  of  which  we  may  bring  very  peculiar  in  respect  of  their  legs,  of 

this  paper  to  a  close,  than  the  so-called  which  there  are  some  thirteen  pairs  in 

"  king-crabs"  orZfVnu/i,  of  theMoIuccas  all,  six  of  the  front  pairs  surrounding 

and   West  Indian  Islands.     Every  mu-  the  mouth,  and  curiously  enough,  serv- 

seum  contains  specimens  of  these  crabs,  ing  to  masticate  and  divide  the  foud 

vilh  their  great  broad  horse- shoe- shaped  through  the  movements  of  their  first  or 

"heads,"  and  their  long  spinous   tail,  attached    joints.      The    sword    tail   is 

from  the  presence  of  which  their  name  highly  movable,  and  serves  as  a  kind  of 

of    "sword-tails"    has    been    derived,  lever  to  aid  the  animal  in  regaining  its 

The  "king  crabs" are  not  "crabs"  in  position  when   untoward  circumstances 

the  zoological  or  ordinary  sense  of  that  have  tossed  it  on  its  back, 

word.     They  are  very  far  removed  in-  The  history  of    the    crabs    may  be 

deed,  from  the  ordinary  crab  in  struc-  shown  to  teem  with  much  interest  even 

ture  ;    and   belong,  so   to   speak,  to  a  to  the  reader  whose  daily  avocations  lead 

branch  of  the  crustacean  stem,  distinct  him  from  zoological  paths  and  by-ways, 

and  separatefromall  theother  branches.  But  the  study  of  living  nature  is  for- 

Looking  at  a  king-crab,  we  are  remind-  tunately  the  exclusive   property  of   no 

ed  mostly  of  the   crabs  of    the  past,  scientist,  and  belongs  to  no  special  age. 

Their  nearest  relatives  are  buried  as  fos-  sect,  or  school  of  thought.     On  the  con- 

sils  in  the  rocks  of  the  far-back  past  of  trary,  such  studies  in  their  freshness  and 

the  world,  and  they  therefore  stand  well  variety  appeal  to  all  ;  and   among  the 

nigh  alone  in  the  present  array  of  cms-  infinite  diversity  of  subjects    and  the 

tacean  life  ;  although  time  was,  when  the  wide  range  of  topics  on  which  the  seek- 

king-crabs  and    their   ancestors  repre-  inn  eye  and  understanding  mind  may 

sented  in  themselves  the  aristocracy  of  alight,  there  are  to  be  found  many  less 

the  class.     One  set  of  extinct  "  crabs"  instructive  chapters,   and    few    which, 

called  "  Trilo bites"  in  particular  claims  properly  pursued,  may  lead  to  truer  or 

kindred  with  the  king-crabs.    The  young  wider  notions  of  this  universe,  than  the 

king-crab  is  remarkably  like  these  fos-  history  of  the  crabs  and  their  neighbors 

sil  relatives.     Hence  we  may  conclude  kith  and  kin. — Chambers's  Journal. 


THE  AMEER-S  SOLILOQUY. 

"  Latest  news  from  Afghanistan  promises  ill  for  future  tranquillity.  The 
Ameer  has  failed  in  conciliating  the  Duranis,  there  is  jealousy  at  Herat  .... 
the  Kohistanis  are  discontented  ....  the  Ghilzais  are  restless,  Lughman  tribes 

are   showing  uneasiness No  doubt  the  situation  is  far  from  reassuring, 

and  calls  for  great  tact  and  administrative  ability  on  the  Ameer's  part." — {Times 
telegram.) 

Scene. — The  Bala  Hissar  at  Cabul.     Tfie  Ameer  sotiloquites : 


Thus  is  my  banishment  ended ;  it's  twelve  long  years,  well  nigh, 

Since  I  fought  the  last  of  my  lost  lights,  and  saw  my  best  men  die  ; 

They  hunted  me  over  the  passes,  and  up  to  the  Oxus  stream. 

We  had  just  touched  land  on  the  far  side,  as  we  saw  their  spearheads  gleam. 

II. 

Then  came  the  dolorous  exile,  the  life  in  a  conquered  land, 
Where  the  Frank  had  trodden  on  Islam,  the  alms  at  a  stranger's  hand- 
While  here  in  the  fort  of  my  fathers  my  bitterest  foe  held  sway  ; 
He  was  ten  years  building  his  kingdom,  and  it  all  fell  down  in  a  day.        ^ 
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May  he  rest,  the  Amir  Sher  Ali,  in  his  tomb  by  the  holy  shrine  ! 

The  virtues  of  God  are  pardon  and  pity,  they  never  were  mine  ; 

They  have  never  been  ours,  in  a  kingdom  all  stained  with  the  blood  of  our  kin, 

Where  the  brothers  embrace  in  the  war-field,  and  the  reddest  sword  must  win. 

IV, 

And  yet,  when  I  think  of  Sher  Ali,  as  he  ties  in  the  sepulchre  low, 
How  he  died  betrayed,  heartbroken,  'twixt  inlidel,  friend,  and  foe. 
Driven  from  his  throne  by  the  English,  and  scorned  by  the  Russian,  his  guest 
I  atn  well  content  with  the  vengeance,  and  I  see  God  works  for  the  best. 


But  all  God's  ways  are  warnings  ;  and  I,  God's  slave,  must  heed 

How  I  bargain  for  help  with  the  KAfir,  or  lean  on  a  venomous  reed. 

For  never  did  chief  more  sorely  iieed  Heaven  for  his  aid  and  stay 

Than  the  man  who  would  r^ign  in  this  country,  and  tame  Affghans  for  a  day 

VI. 

I  look,  from  a  fort  half-ruined,  on  Cabul  spreading  below, 

On  the  near  hills  crowned  with  cannon,  and  the  far  hills  piled  with  snow  ; 

Fair  are  the  vales  well  watered,  and  the  vines  on  the  upland  swell. 

You  might  think  you  were  reigning  in  Heaven — I  know  I  am  ruling  Hell. 

VH. 

For  there's  hardly  a  room  in  my  palace  but  a  kinsman  there  was  killed, 
And  never  a  street  in  the  city  but  with  false  fierce  curs  is  filled  ; 
With  a  mob  of  priests,  and  fanatics,  and  all  my  mutinous  host ; 
Like  wolves  they  are  watching  my  footsteps,  and  the  Prince  who  slips  is  lost. 
VHI. 

And  they  eye  me  askance,  the  Moollahs,  the  bigots  who  preach  and  pray, 

Who  followed  my  march  with  curses  till  I  scattered  Ayub  that  day  ; 

They  trusted  in  texts  and  forgot  that  the  chooser  of  kings  is  a  sword  ; 

There  are  twenty  now  silent  and  stark,  for  I  showed  them  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 

IX. 

And  far  from  the  Suleiman  heights  come  the  sounds  of  the  stirring  of  tribes, 

Afreedi,  Hazdra,  and  Gbilzi,  they  clamor  for  plunder  or  bribes ; 

And  Her&t  is  but  held  by  a  thread  ;  and  the  Usbeg  has  raised  BadukshSn  ; 

And  the  Pnnce  may  sleep  sound,  in  his  grave,  who  would  rule  the  unruly  Affghan. 


Shall  I  stretch  my  right  hand  to  the  Indus,  that  England  may  fill  it  with  gold  ? 
Shall  I  reach  with  my  left  toward  the  Oxus  ?  the  Russian  blows  hot  and  blows 

cold. 
The  Affghan  is  but  grist  in  their  mill,  and  the  waters  are  moving  it  fast, 
Let  the  stone  be  the  upper  or  nether,  it  grinds  you  to  powder  at  last. 

XI. 

And  the  lord  of  the  English  writes,  "  Order,  and  justice,  and  govern  with  laws," 
And  the  Russian  he  sneers  and  sayn,  "  Patience,  and  velvet  to  cover  your  claws." 
And  the  kingdoms  of  Islam  are  crumbling — Around  me  a  voice  ever  rings 
Of  Death,  and  the  doom  of  my  country — Shall  I  be  the  last  of  its  kings  ? 

PaiLMaU  Gatttte. 
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THE    CRISIS  IN    SERVIA. 

BY  o.  K. 

J  been  in  a  mood  to  question  the  arrogant 
claims  of  the  Vatican.     But  there  is  un- 

THEother  day  I  met  an  eminent  repre-  doubtedly  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 

sentative  of  the  Roman  Church,  whoRc  fact  he  pointed  out,  and  not  being  able 

name  is  familiar  to  all,  not  only  in  the  to  convert  my  interlocutor,  I  preferied 

West,  but  also  in  the  East.     "  Is  there  listening. 

actually  a  real  power,  a  real  superiority  The  Roman  prelate  lecognized  at  a 
in  that  potentate  ?"  I  asked  myself ;  "  or  glance  the  importance  of  the  whole  ques- 
ts he  a  giant  merely  because  the  others  tion.  I  baldly  needed  to  explain  to  him 
are  pigmies?"  My  curiosity  and  my  cau-  that  in  creating  a  schism  in  Che  Ser- 
tious  scepticism  had  been  roused  long  vian  Church,  Austria  simply  wanted  to 
ago.  and  I  was  impatient  to  verify  the  make  political  profit  out  of  ecclesias- 
brilliant  descriptions  I  had  received  from  tical  discord. 

different  parts.     The   desired   meeting  "The  present  Servian  Ministry,"  add- 

took  place  at  last,  and  I  was  pleasantly  ed   I,   "  belongs   to   Austria  heart  and 

surprised  by  finding  that  imagination  had  soul ;  these  pseudo- Liberals  sacrifice  the 

not  too  much  outstripped  reality.     The  unity  of  their  country  in  reorganizing 

prelate  I  saw  before  me  was  indeed  no  the    Church  and  depriving    it    of  its 

commonplace,  no  ordinary  man.     I  was  authority  " 

stiuck  with  the  acuteness  of  his  remarks,  "  Austria  would  never  dream  of  do- 

with  the  inquisitorial  way  in  which  he  ing  such  a  thing  within  her  own  borders — 

put  his   questions,   as  if   grasping  the  at  least  not  in  dealing  with  the  Catholic 

quintessence  of  every  fact,  however  in-  Church,"     he    observed    with     pride, 

significant.     There  was  life  in  his  look,  '  But  what  has  your  Emperor  decided  in 

but  there  was  also  a  heartless  contempt  this  matter  ?  "  asked  he. 

in  his  mouth,  which  seemed  to  have  lit-  "  His  Majesty  has  no  power  over  the 

lie  in  common  with  Christian  love  and  Church,"    replied    1.     "It  is  for  the 

compassion.      "  Ignatius  Loyola    must  Patriarch   of   Constantinople   and    the 

have  had  looks  of  that  sort,"  I  thought  other  Patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  Synods, 

involuntarily;    but    nevertheless   1   felt  to  decide." 

attracted  by  the  earnestness  and  sim-  "Then  he  has  much  less  control  over 

plicity  of  his  tone  and  manners,  which  the  Church  than  our  Queen,"  remarked 

must  fascinate  many.  the  prelate,     "  She  can  not  only  inter- 

Uur  conversation  turned  upon  the  Ser-  fere  m  any  part  of  the  Church  organiza- 

vian  crisis  and  the  shameless  treatment  tion,  she  can  even  make  new  dogmas." 

to  which  the  Archbishop   Michael  had  This  last  assertion,  coming  from   so 

been  subjected.  learned  an  authority,  and  from  a  man 

"It   is    very   strange,"   observed   I,  who  himself  has  had  the  very  best  means 

"that  the  English,  who  are  so  keenly  of  knowing  the  truth,  seemed  to  me  very 

interested   in  every  struggle,  seem  per-  striking.     1  did  not  know  that  Henry 

fectly  indifferent  about  a  matter  that  to  VIII.  had  bequeathed   his  theological 

the  Servian  Orthodox  Church  is  a  ques-  prerogatives  to  all  his  successors.     How- 

tion  of  life  and  death."  ever,  this  explains  why  it  is  so  difficult 

"No,  it  is  not  strange  at  all,"  an-  for  the   English    people  to  appreciate 

swered  he,  with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  importance  that  the  orthodox  world 

his  sarcastic  lips;  "it  is  only  natural,  attaches  tg   the   independence  and^the 

because  they  have  no  conception  of  (he  Apostolic    character    of    the     Church. 

Church.     The  moment  they  realize  that  The  whole  of   our  conception   of  the 

idea,  they  go  to  Rome."  relations    between   Church    and    State 

The  supreme  audacity  of  an  assertion  differs  from  yours.     To   us,  Greek  Or- 

which  ignored,  as  if  absolutely  non-ex-  thodox,  the  authority  within  the  Church 

istent,  the  whole  Greek  Orthodox  world,  rests  absolutely  in   the  hands  of    the 

would  have  silenced  me,  even  if  I  had  Church.      Vour    Parliament  can   alter 
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the  services,   change  the  liturgies,  and  in    the    internal    organization    of    the 

remodel    the    theology  of   the    Angli-  Church  ;  and  this  I  know  is  not  the  Eng- 

can  Church.     It  has  done  so  once,  and  lish  belief,  except  among  some  of  the 

apparently  it  may   do  so  again.     With  High  Churchmen,  one  of  whose  profess- 

us   the  very  idea  of  such   a  thing  is  ors  is  reaping  the  reward  of  his  convic- 

impossible.      The  Apostolic  Orthodox  tions  in  Lancaster  jail.     The  Noncon- 

Church  recognizes  no  right  on  the  part  fonnisis,    with    their  ideal    of  a   Free 

of  our  autocratic  emperors,  or  not  less  Chuich  in  a  Free  State,  have  less  difli- 

autocratic  majorities,  to  alter  the  articles  culty  in  understanding  our  position,  but 

of    her  faith,  as  defined   by  the  seven  they  have  but  little  patience  with  a  State 

CEcumenical  Councils.     The  power  of  Church  which  wishes  to  preserve  itself 

our  emperor,  though  absolute  in  many  free  from  the  interference  of  the  State, 

things,  does  not  extend  to  questions  of  Tu    Vas    voulu    George   Dandin  I    they 

Chutch  order  and  discipline.     The  Or-  say  ;  for    with    them    it   is    almost    an 

thodox  Church,  while  very  careful  "  to  article  of  faith,  that  the  Churches  which 

render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  accept  State  patronage  and  endowment, 

Cssar's, "  does  not  forget  to  insist  as  there  and  then  deserve  any  treatment, 

jealousy  on  the  converse  of  the  injunc-  no  matter  how  unjust  and    iniquitous, 

tion.     Sometimes,  no  doubt,  evilly  dis-  which  the  State  may  give  them. 

posed  rulers  have  attempted  to  abuse  But  our  State  Church  is  not  like  the 

their  authotity,  and  have  persecuted  the  English,  for  in  all  orthodox  lands  the 

servants  of  the  Church,  but  they  have  Stale  is  much  more  the  creation  of  the 

not  made  her  apostatize  from  her  faith  Church  than  the  Church  the  instrument 

in  the  necessity  of  self-government,  and  of  the  State.     Religion  cannot  be  im* 

in  her  independence  of  the  control  and  posed  by  force,  and  the  great  Alhana- 

interference  of  the  State.  sius  declared  it  "  a  characteristic  of  re- 

The  supreme  interest  of  the  Servian  ligion  not  to  force  but  to  persuade." 
crisis  arises  from  the  fact  that  at  Bel-  But  one  scarcely  needs  to  quote  author- 
grade  there  is  now  being  fought  out  be-  ities  upon  truths  which  have  already  be- 
tween Archbishop  Michael — as  the  rep-  come  truisms.  When  the  Church  for- 
resentative  of  spiritual  independence,  gets  her  real  duties  and  the  limits  of  her 
and  Austria,  through  the  Servian  Min-  power,  or,  rather,  when  her  servants  oc- 
istry,  the  representative  of  the  usurping  casionally  imitate  the  policy  of  Rome 
tyranny  of  the  State — one  phase  of  the  (which  is  permanent  there),  she  herself 
secular  struggle  between  the  spiritual  suffers  for  her  mistakes,  as  Professor 
and  the  temporal  power,  between  the  Vladimir  Solovieff  admirably  described 
Chuich  and  the  State,  between  the  rep-  in  Mr.  AksakoS's  "  Russ."  This  noble 
lesentatives  and  custodians  of  the  and  courageous  article  on  "Spiritual 
Christian  faith,  and  the  selfish  and  in-  Authority,"  has  made  a  great  sensation, 
triguiog  politicians  who  wish  to  subor-  not  only  in  Moscow,  but  also  in  the 
dinate  Christianity  itself  to  the  exigen-  remotest  parts  of  Russia.* 
cies  of  CsBsar.  The    relation    between   Church    and 

In  discussing  the  matter  with  English-  State  has  been  often  compared  lu  the 

men,  I  find  it  diflicult,  almost  impossi-  relation  between  soul  and  body.     It  was 

ble,  to  make  them  understand  our  stand-  only  when  the  real  union  was  lost,  that 

point.     "  The  supremacy  of  the  State,"  concordats  or  contracts  were  introduced 

most  of  them  say,   "  is  a  fundamental  in  the  West.     The  moment  there  is  a 

doctrineof  Western  civilization."     And  juridical  contract  one  generally  sees  a 

I  may  add,  it  is  also  accepted  in  the  desire  to  avoid  or  evade  it  either  on  one 

East,  but  with  limitations.     The  State  part  or  the  other.     The  juridicial  law 

within  its  own  sphere  is  supreme,  but  has  no  control  over  spiritual  life.     This 

its  sphere  is  not  universal.     The  State  is  one  of  the  arguments  among  ortho- 

has  no  dominion  over  conscience.     It  dox  people  against  the  civil  marriage, 

has  QO  right  to  alter  historic  fact,  scien-  An  attempt  is  now  made  in  Seivia  by 

tific  truth,   or  religious  dogma.     That       ,„      ,  —       .  ,  _,    „     ~~; 

.h«.  ™.,.er.  a,e   beyond  ,ts  province  J,.^,VJSr.  g^  5fe'"e',5L°.r,Sl'''G',a; 

even  Englishmen   admit.     Hut  we  also  orthodox  Church,"  and  hU  "  Onhodox  C«h- 

insist  that  it  has  no  right  to   interfere  olic  Review."    Trtlbner  &  Co. 
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the  civil  power  to  usurp  authority  at  the 
cost  of  the  independence  and  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  In  itself  the 
natter  in  dispute  may  seem,  to  super- 
ficial observers,  quite  unimportant. 
It  turns  upon  the  question  whether  the 
State  has  or  has  not  a  right  to  use  the 
organization  of  the  Church  as  a  means 
of  collecting  taxes  levied  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  spiritual  offices.  Prince 
Milan  and  his  ministers  (that  is  to  say, 
Austria)  say  that  such  an  exercise  of 
authority  is  within  the  right  of  the  State. 
Archbishop  Michael  asserts  that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  levy  taxes  on  the 
exetcise  of  spiritual  functions.  The  Ser- 
vian Government  replies  by  roughly  de- 
posing him,  and  appointing  a  creature 
of  its  own  in  his  sleajj.  Should  the  de- 
cision of  the  Ministry  befinallyconfirm- 
ed  by  the  Skuptchina,  and  the  Church 
be  reconstituted,  with  the  sin  of  simony 
as  one  of  its  attributes,  then  the  newly 
organized  Church,  instead  of  being,  as 
before,  an  indissoluble  part  of  the  East- 
ern Church,  will  be  separated  from  all 
the  others,  and  a  schism  be  thus  artili- 
cially  created. 

ir. 

Before  venturing  to  state  the  details 
of  the  politico-ecclesiastical  crisis  in  Ser- 
via,  lei  me  mention  briefiyone  consider- 
ation which  governs  the  situation  in 
those  lands.  Until  the  other  day,  at  all 
events  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  Servia  was  regarded  as  a 
Russian  prairie,  and  denounced  by  our 
enemies  as  Russia's  tool.  ProUgie  she 
was  ;  tool  she  was  not.  The  ties  that 
bound  Servia  to  Russia  wetenot  formed 
yesterday.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of 
Servian  independence,  from  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  Ihe  Servian  struggle  for  lib- 
erty, we  were  their  first,  their  only 
helper.  When  at  the  European  Con- 
gress, held  not  at  Berlin,  but  at  Vienna, 
in  1814,  the  deputies  from  Servia  im- 
plored European  diplomacy  to  have  pity 
on  their  hard  fate,  and  secure  them 
some  release  from  Turkish  oppression, 
they  were  scornfully  told  to  go  to  Rus- 
sia, and  look  to  her  for  help.  They 
obeyed  the  direction,  given  almost  iron- 
ically ;  but  they  did  not  look  to  us  in 
vain.  Servia  was  then  a  pashalik  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  where  for  three 
hundred  years  the  helpless  Christian 
peasants  had  cowered  in  the  dust  before 


their  oppressors.*    Servia  to-day  is  a 

*  What  thai  irapression  was  people  ire  too 
apt  to  foT^I.  Distance  lends  eDcbaniineDi  to 
the  view,  and  many  people  in  England  are,  no 
doubt,  inclined  to  believe  that  Servia  under 
Turkish  rule  was  quite  as  happy  as.  say 
Poland,  under  Russian  depoiism.  But  Servia 
did  not  exactly  Bourlth  under  Turkish  rule, 
whereas  Poland  is  the  most  flourishing  part 
of  Russia. 

The  Pall  Mali  GatetU  oi  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, iSSi.  says:  "The  repuil  at  Con- 
sul-General  Maude,  at  Warsaw,  on  Ihe  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  for 
the  year  1870,  contains  striking  testimony  (o 
the  realiiy  of  Polish  prosperity.  Although 
the  harvest  of  that  year  was  (he  worst  that  had 
been  known  for  thirty  years,  the  farm  laborers 
were  declared  to  be  '  in  a  position  of  security 
and  comparative  conieniment.'  The  tale  of 
wages  was  rising  throughout  the  country,  and 
(he  value  of  land  has  been  steidily  lising  for 
the  last  three  years.  New  industries  were 
being  introduced,  and  the  population  of  ibe 
capital  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  zo.ooo  per 
annum.  Mr.  Maude  concludes  his  report 
by  noiing  the  '  remarkable  fact  that,  noinith- 
Blanding  the  bad  harvest  and  the  fluciuaijons 
in  the  value  of  money,  there  was  not  a  single 
case  of  mercantile  tailure  during  the  whole 
year  1S79'  in  the  kingdom  of  Polaud.  Very 
remarkable  confirmation  of  this  testimony  is 
afforded  by  a  recent  letter  of  the  Warsaw  cor- 
respondent of  the  Jnurnal  dt  Ginhit.  The 
writer,  who  is  apparently  a  Pole,  and  who  Is 
ceitainly  a  vehement  anti-Russian,  declares 
that,  despite  all  the  obstacles  of  a  repressive 
of   government,    Poland,   c 


now  a  force  wiib  whicb  Russia  will  have  (o 
count.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to 
Palish  prosperity.  Among  others  he  men- 
tions the  enormous  material  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  Poland  from  the  late  war,  the 
increased  tariff  on  imports,  which  has  fos- 
tered Polish  manufactures,  the  great  de- 
velopment of  her  industrial  resources,  and 
Ihe  abandonment  of  all  political  agitation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  he  declares  the 
country  has  now  become  (he  'Belgium  of 
Russia;'  and  Warsaw,  daily  becoming  more 
opulent,  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
cKies  in  Europe.  Nor  is  it  Warsaw  alone 
that  flourishes.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
ancient  kingdom  manufactures  and  indus(rial 
enterprises  of  all  kinds  multiply  and  prosper. 
Journalism,  that  sure  index  of  popular  in- 
telligence, numbers  in  the  Grand  Duchy  lour- 
teen  dally,  four  illustrated,  and  three  comic 
papers,  to  say  nothing  of  eleven  weekly  and 
twenty-six  monthly  and  bi-monthly  reviews. 
Much  as  the  Poles  chafe  against  ihe  Russian 
system  of  administration,  the  correspondent 
in  question  declares  there  is  no  wish  on  their 
part  to  throw  la  iheir  lot  with  either  of  their 
neighbors.  Posen  is  eaten  up  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Galicia  is  perishing  ol  an  economic 
anaemia.  In  Russian  Poland  alone  the  Poles 
preserve  (heir  nationality  and  ^dieir  1 
perity." 


and/^dieir   proi- 
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free  and  independent  principality.  The 
transformation  is  Russia's  work.  At 
each  successive  stage  in  the  blood- 
stained path  from  servitude  to  freedom, 
Servia  found  ready  sympathy  and  active 
help  from  Russia.  Others  may  have 
wished  her  well,  but  their  wishes  never 
took  any  material  shape.  Even  a  Pla- 
tonic sympathy  she  did  not  always  lind  in 
England.  For  Servian  liberty  Russia 
spent  her  treasure,  and  poured  out  the 
blood  of  her  bravest  sons.  As  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  so  was  it  in  the  crowning 
achievement  of  Servian  independence. 
It  was  the  Russian  volunteers  who  nerv- 
ed the  Servian  militia  to  check  for 
months  the  advance  of  the  flower  of  the 
Ottoman  soldiery.  It  was  the  Russian 
ultimatum  which  arrested  the  Turkish 
legions  when  Djunis  fell,  and  the  road 
lay  open  to  Belgrade ;  and  it  was  the 
Russian  campaign  in  Bulgaria  which 
finally  emancipated  the  Servian  princi- 
pality. As  a  Russian  I  might  boast  of 
this,  but  I  merely  record  facts.  It  was 
our  duty,  and  we  did  it.  And  why  was 
it  our  duty,  or  what  was  it  that  con- 
strained Russians  to  exert  themselves  as 
no  other  nation  in  Europe  would  have 
done  for  a  little  country  such  as  Servia  ?■ 
Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
real  forces  which  govern  the  East  will 
answer  at  once  :  It  was  because  the 
Servians  were  Slavs,  as  we  are — and 
Greek  Orthodox,  as  we  are. 

Of  laie  years  the  conception  of  the 
Slavonic  nationality  spread  rapidly  ;  but 
the  root  idea  was  not  nationality,  but 
religion.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  to  be 
admitted.  Russians  fought  and  died, 
and  conquered  for  the  Servians,  just  as 
Englishmen  would  fight  for  brother  Eng- 
lishmen in  India  or  South  Africa.  To 
talk  in  sonorous  words  about  Christian- 
ity is  very  often  nothing  but  cant,  but 
there  is  no  hypocrisy  when  faith  is 
attested  by  death.  You  may  believe 
what  you  may  please  of  the  Machiavel- 
lian and  skilful  policy  of  Russian  diplo- 
matists. We  cannot  share  your  admira- 
tion ;  but,  if  you  obstinately  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  deep,  genuine  sense  of  Chris- 
tian fraternity  throughout  all  the  Ortho- 
dox East,  you  ignore  the  central  fact  of 
the  situation.  Vour  efforts  to  under- 
stand the  historical  development  of  the 
East  will  then  be  about  as  successful  as 
if  you  were  to  formulate  a  theory  of  the 
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steam  engine  which  ignored  the  existence 
of  steam. 

Yes,  in  the  East  the  conception  of  a 
kingdom,  not  worldly  but  divine,  not 
temporal  but  eternal,  not  based  on  geo- 
graphical accidents  but  on  religious  faith, 
still  illumines  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  mankind ;  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
is  not  extinguished  among  us.  The 
faith  which  roused  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  is  extinct  in  the  West, 
but  still  survives  in  the  East.  It  man- 
ifests itself  with  intense  power  at  every 
opportunity.  It  is  because  of  this  strong 
and  binding  religious  unity  between  Rus- 
sia, Servia,  and  all  .orthodox  peoples, 
that  the  deposition  of  the  Archbishop 
Michael  excites  such  intense  'feeling 
throughout  Russia.  So  vital  and  sensi- 
tive is  that  unity,  that  a  touch  at  one 
point  is  felt  through  the  whole  body. 
The  Rev.  W.  Denton,  in  his  excellent 
book  on  "Servia  and  the  Servians," 
written  as  long  ago  as  i86z,  brings  out 
very  clearly  the  reality  of  Christian 
unity  in  the  Eastern  Church.     He  says  : 

"  In  no  pait  of  Christendom  are  the  obliga- 
lions  of  brotherhood  so  fell  and  acted  upon  as 
Ihrougboul  the  Christian  Church.  The  bond 
of  union  which  connects  all  irho  are  in  com- 
munion with  tlie  Patriarchal  See  of  Constan- 
tinople is  stronger  than  in  any  other  pan  of 
the  Church.  Such  brotherbood  does  not  de- 
pend upon  race,  for  the  Slavonic  Pole  has 
alwajs  been  as  hostile  to  the  Slavonic  Rubs 
as,  to  tay  the  least,  the  Englishman  to  the 
Frenchman.  It  arises  solely  from  ihr  posses- 
sion of  a  common  creed.  The  sympathy  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Eastern  Church  is 
so  real  that  wars  of  any  duration  betwe«n 
people  belonging  to  this  branch  ol  the  Church 
have  scarcely  or  never  arisen.  This  sympathy 
is  independent  ol  political  Intrigues.  The 
cab-driver  of  St.  Petersburg  feels  lor  our 
brother  io  Montenegro  without  the  interven- 
tion of  government,  and  without  reference  to 
secular  politics.  This  sympathr,  however,  is 
necessarily  impressed  upon  the  actions  of  the 
Russian  Government,  and  a  fact  often  deter- 
mines its  actions.  The  bloody  wars  arising 
out  of  the  rivalry  of  co-members  of  the 
Western  Church,  such  as  that  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  had  their  origin  in  the  times 
before  our  Reformation,  and  have  never  arisen 
between  co-members  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Nor  so  long  as  the  tie  of  religious  sympathy  is 
so  strong  as  at  present  between  the  various 
nations  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Con- 
stantinople are  tliey  possible." 

It  is  because  this  unity  is  true  and  real 
that  the  trouble  has  risen.  Servia,  Slav- 
onic and  Orthodox,  is  united  to  Russia 
by  lies  which  not  even  Austria  exhor- 
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tations  can  destroy.     But  if  Servia  were  of  the  shameful  patchworlc  drawn  up  at 

severed  from  the  Orthodox  Church— if  Berlin. 

a  schism  could  be  created  by  which  the  But  of  the    clauses    giving    Austria 

sense  of  fraternal  unity  would  be  destroy-  dominance  in  Scrvia  there  is  no  trace  in 

ed,  then  indeed  Austrian  policy  would  the  original  San  Stephano  Treaty,  which 

have  secured  a  triumph  which  would  be  was  spoilt  by  the  diplomatic  "  wisdom  " 

full  of  sinister  consequences  to  the  Ser>  of  entire  Europe.     By  the  Berlin  Treaty, 

vian  race.  which  sanctioned  the  Austrian  occupa* 

jll  tion  of  Bosnia,  Servia  became  almost  an 
Austrian  enclave.     Nor  was  that   all. 

What  is  Austria  ?    She  is  the  very  The  clauses  giving  Austria  the  right  to 

negation  of  every  principle  of  nationality  make  railways   through  Servia  secured 

and  unity.     How  can  she  be  guided  by  her  domination  even  more  effectually, 

an  ideal,  religious  or  otherwise,*  when  England  then,  under  the  Bcaconsfield 

all  her  thinking    and  feeling  faculties  Ministry,  pointed  to  Salonica,  and  even 

are  in  constant  struggle  and  opposition  ?  further,  as  the  natural  goal  of  Austrian 

If  there  has  ever  been  a  bad  neighbor-  ambition.     Servia  was  looked  upon  but 

hood,   it  is  that  of  Austria  to    Servia.  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  .£gean.     Rub- 

From  that  material  contiguity  arises  a  sia,  exhausted  with  her  exertions,  and 

material  dependence,  both  political  and  demoralized  by  her  concessions,  partially 

economical.     Whatever  else  might    be  withdrew  from  the  arena.      Servia,  in 

lacking  to  secure  Austrian  influence  in  short,    is  being   Austrianized,  and   the 

Servia,  was  supplied  by  the  treaty  of  deposition  of  Archbishop  Michael  is  one 

Berlin — that  "  thrice-cursed  Treaty,"  as  step  in  the  process.     A  step  of  that  sort 

Aksakoff  says  in  his  graphic  and  unpar-  is  fatal.     How  the  Servian  Ministry  fail 

liamentary  way.     As  on  some  palimpsest  to  understand  the  importance  of  their 

you    may    still    decipher    the  glorious  mistake  is  quite  incomprehensible !     It 

poetry  of  Homer,  although  overwritten  is  sheer  blindness.     Austria  is  not  par- 

by  the  prose  of  some  medisval  scribbler,  ticular.    Whether  it  is  to  create  a  schism 

so  traces  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stephano  or  blockade  a  mountain,  she  looks  solely 

are  visible  beneath  most  of  the  clauses  to  results.      Servia,   on   the  contrary, 

does  not  foresee  the  logical  results  she  is 

•  But  It  she  has  no  fai.h.  Austria  has  a  full  P'-^P^'-^g  f"'  ^^^^f  i?  »  ^^JY  "?«  f"' 

•hareofimolBraDCB.  or  English  newspapors  ^^'^-   .    ^    am     not     indulging    m   any 

would  noi  have  published  ibelolloning  state-  polemic  against  Austria.     I  only  recall 

mem :  "  The  Council  of  ihe  Evangelical  AU  some    few  facts,  which  people  seem  to 

liance  is  directing  ailention  to  (he  utter  ab-  forget.      I  do  not  say  she  is  going  to  Sa- 

^>'lg^u''/ltSe^;^7„  A''ut'ia''L'''.Se";r^u1  l-ica ;  friends  of  mine  in>c1al  cir- 

line.     For  instance,  at  a  place  near  PraguB.a  cles,  qui  sent pay/s pour  U  savotr,  say  she 

few  people  calling  ihemselTes  ihe '  Uld  Re-  is  not.     Though  Count  Karolyi's  letter 

formed  Church.-have  been  forbidden  loadmit  to  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  been  allow- 

!.m  «H?,1"  "^  1     i^  "7  lE'^'V''"?'  "''°  i*    ed  to  be  published,  from  the  published 
noi   siriclly   a   member  of  the   fainily.    The  ,       *  w      ^,   j  1  ,■  i  .l 

police  have  forced  their  way  into  their  houwM.    reply  of  Mr.  Gladstone  we  all  know  that 
the  "  Hands-off  "  pledges  have  not  been 
retracted.     That  reply  has  been  rejirint- 
1.  1J1        J  -    Li-  1        >      ■       1.        *d  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Glad- 

'■rnU'i'),Ct„';c"i'ri,n    ?■»«;?   ■•Wi'ic^l    Speeches  in    Seo,- 

any  stranger  is  present.    Last  autumn  the  ad-     1^00,      and  forms,  as  It  were,  the  Dontu 

herents  of  the  •  New  Church  '  ai  Vienna,  who     douche  of  this  interestiof;  work. 

have  had  public  worship  for  ten  years,  were        One  likes  to  admit  what  is  written  in 

rsj,;%s„vz,zr,?„Vhe'.v~  '""•^''  ?"•!;'"■ ''°"'°' '" "'  j°  "■ 

eeived  orders  not  to  admit   strangers   (non.  count  for  the  numerous  correspondences 

member*)  to  their  services.    It  is  most  anom-  from  the  Western  Balkans,    full  of  evi- 

alous  that  Austria  should  be  guiliy  of  ib«se  dence  that  the  Austrian  advance  is  to 

acts  of  intolerance  within  her  Empire,  while  take  place  without  delay  ?     Who  is  de- 

•be  has  been,  in  conjunction  with   England  ,-.„*,  „r.„  „,,    , il- > 

and  the  other  Great  Powers,  deroandini  the  ceived  after  all,  I  wonder  ? 
establishment  of  religioua  liberty  in  Servia,         The  unfortunate  provmces  of  Bosnia 

Roumaoia,  Bulgaria,  etc."  and  Herzegovina,  which   first  rpse  tot 
Kiw  Saans^Voi.  XXXV.,  No.  4  9S  Digitized  b/CcX>«^Ic 
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their  independence,  and  which  were  to 
be  occupied  and  administered  by  Aus- 
tria, are  now  practically  annexed.  Here 
is  a  little  specirnen  of  Austrian  ^ood 
faith  and  honesty.  Austria  has  no  right, 
no  legil  power,  to  levy  the  conscription 
in  provinces  she  was  sent  to  pacify.  She 
is  levyingthe  conscription  notwithstand- 
ing. She  has  not  restored  order  (how 
could  she  ?),  nor  has  she  made  peace  ; 
this,  again,  was  not  in  her  power.  But 
she  has  achieved  another  great  result, 
which  few  people  ever  expected.  She 
has  even  made  the  Turks  regretted. 
Yei  people  should  not  be  surprised. 
General  Chrzanowski,  a  Pole  and  a 
Catholic,  speaking  of  the  Austrian  occu- 
pation of  Roumania  in  1855,  said,  "  The 
Austrians  are  brutal  and  impatient,  al- 
ways bringing  the  people  to  the  brink  of 
insurrection." 

Compare  General  Chrsanowski's  ac- 
count with  the  descriptions  which  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans  sends  home  to-day  of  the 
stale  of  things  in  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina, and  there  is  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance.* Nevertheless,  many  English- 
men, who  went  into  raptures  when  the 
Tedeschi  were  turned  out  of  Italy,  see 
no  reason  for  objecting  to  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  Tedeschi 
among  the  population  of  another  penin- 
sula, which  loves  them  just  as  little  as 
did  the  Italians.  ¥ot  proof  of  this  I 
need  only  point  to  the  war  Austria  is 

*  But  Austrfa,  after  all,  changes  v«ry  liltle. 
The  "Aueiria"  of  Shakespeare  has  quite  a 
family  resemblance  to  the  Austria-Hungary 
to-day.  I  wonder  how  often  the  justice  of 
C ont an ee's  reproaches  have  been  recognized 
since  "  King  John"  was  ntitien  : 

Gm.        O,  Austria  \  Ihou  dosl  ibsme 
That  btoodj  spoil  ;  thou  slave,  thou  wretch, 

tbou  cOffard  ! 
TI10U  liltte  valiant,  great  in  villainy  < 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  '. 
Thoki   Fortune's  champion,   that  dost   never 

fight 
But  when  iter  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  leacli  ihee  safety  I    Tliou  art  perjur'd  too. 
And  sooih'st  up  greatness.     What  a  fool  art 

A  ramping  fool,  to  brag  and  stamp  and  swear 
Upon  my  parly  !    Thou  cold-blooded  slave, 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  iny  side. 
Been  sworn  my  soldier,  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fonune.  and  thy  strength? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  1     Doff  it  for  shame. 
And   hang   a  calPs-skin    on   those 
limbs : 

Kingjekn.  Act  iii.  Sc. 
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now  waging  to  compel  the  Bocchese  and 
the  Crivoscians  to  submit  to  a  conscrip- 
tion which  is  illegal  and  unjustifiable, 
and  to  the  insurrectionary  agitation 
which  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  "pacified"  provinces. 

IV. 

When  Servia  was  emancipated  by 
Russia's  sword,  simple  people  said  that 
the  little  principality  would  be  virtually 
a  Russian  province.  It  was  not  oar 
aim  at  all  to  "  make  Servia  a  Russian 
province  ;'*  besides,  we  knew  perfectly 
well  how  true  the  saying  was,  that  in 
politics  there  is  no  gratitude.  Russia, 
who  in  1848  saved  Austria  from  com- 
plete ruin,  could  not  have  forgotten  the 
way  in  which  her  foolish  generosity  had 
been  rewarded,  and  the  cynical  laughter 
which  accompanied  the  exclamation  of 
Mettemich  :  "  L'Autriche  itonnera  le 
mondc  par  son  ingratitude."  We  may 
pardon  the  harm  done  by  people  incapa- 
ble of  doing  good,  but  we  do  not  forget 
that  harm — we  ought  not  to  forget  it. 
The  ingratitude  of  Prince  Milan  and  his 
Minister  has  shocked  even  Tkt  Daily 
Telegraph.  The  first  use  they  have 
made  of  the  liberty  which  Russia  gave 
them  was  directed  against  the  Russians. 
The  excuse  given  is,  that  "  Austria  is 
near,  Russia  is  far  off,"  and  that  the 
former  could  close  her  markets  to  Ser- 
vian exports.  But  even  in  submitting 
to  Austrian  influence,  Servia  might  have 
preserved  some  of  her  independence, 
and  she  ought  not  to  have  allowed  her 
overbearing  neighbor  to  interfere  in  the 
regulations  of  her  church.  Even  the 
humblest  are  bound  to  defend  their 
spiritual  life,  the  atmosphere  of  their 
soul.  History  shows  us  noble  examples 
of  great,  unflinching  characters,  resisting 
every  threat,  every  persecution.  Eng- 
lish people  feel  little  interest  in  the  Or- 
thodox Church,  but  they  appreciate  the 
Servian  market.  At  Vienna,  English 
competition  and  Russian  Orthodox 
"  intrigues"  are  regarded  as  the  two 
worst  enemies.  Indeed,  there  is  even 
more  said  about  "  English  intrigues," 
against  the  Austrian  commerciid  treaty, 
and  the  Austrian  Stale  railways,  than 
there  is  against  Russian  "  Panslavism," 
which  is  supposed  to  be  so  gr^at  a  dan- 
ger to  the  whole  world,  Old  and  New. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Austrian  speculatota, 

^  ^  lie 
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Russians  and  English  are  alike  enemies  history  of  the  Servian  people  is  the  his- 
to  be  excluded,  as  far  as  possible,  from  tory  of  the  Servian  Church.  The  na- 
tbe  principality,  and,  of  course,  also  tional  hero  of  Seiviavas  the  Archbishop 
from  every  region  which  falls  beneath  Sava,  la  the  dark  centuries  during 
the  shadow  of  the  Hapsbui^,  Already,  which  the  Turkish  marauder  exercised 
in  the  Danube  Navigation  Commission,  sole  authority  in  the  unhappy  land,  it  was 
Englishmen  find  which  power  is  the  real  the  Church  which  alone  kept  alive  in  the 
aspirant  for  predominance  ;  nor,  per*  minds  of  the  Servians  the  consciousness 
haps,  would  the  Government  of  Vienna-  of  their  nationality  and  their  aspiration 
Pesth  have  any  objection  to  insist  upon  for  independence.  At  her  altars,  as  at 
asserting  itself  in  Egypt.  a  quenchless  fire,  generation  after  gen- 
Russia,  to  the  Servians,  stands  as  a  eration  of  Servian  patriots  kindled  the 
liberator  and  benefactor ;  Austria,  as  flame  of  a  death-defying  patriotism 
the  persistent  foe  of  their  emancipation,  which  at  last,  with  Russia's  assistance, 
and  their  persecutor.  From  Russia  they  achieved  the  liberation  of  the  country, 
have  nothing  to  fear,  and  if  they  have  We  understood  their  struggles,  their  suf- 
little  to  hope  it  is  simply  because  Russia  ferings  ;  we  sympathized  with  their  faith 
has  already  realized  for  them  almost  all  in  better  days. 

they  have  dreamed.  Austria,  on  the  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  as 
other  hand,  threatens  them  with  anni-  Miss  Irby  mentions  in  her  "  Slavonic 
hilation  or  mediatization.  Yet,  fasci-  Lands  of  Turkey,"  "the  Turks  laid 
nated  by  their  danger,  they  surrender  hands  on  a  Servian  patriarch,  carried 
thenosdves  heedlessly  to  the  Austrian  him  off  to  firoussa,  and  had  him  hang- 
grasp.  The  poor  Servians  aienot  wiser  ed."  He  wasbut  oneamongmany  who 
than  moths  flying  to  the  fire,  and  always  suffered  and  died  for  the  Servian  cause, 
coining  nearer  and  nearer.  If  Austria,  But  the  improved  position  of  the  coun- 
however,  can  cajole  or  coerce  Piince  try,  instead  of  strengthening  the  position 
Milan  and  his  creatures  to  sacrifice  the  of  the  Church,  has  exposed  the  latter  to 
independence  which  Russia  gave  them,  a  very  serious  danger.  There  is  still 
that  is  their  business,  but  they  should  some  hope  that  thegeneral  feelingof  the 
not  expect  Russians  to  applaud  their  country  wilt  protest  against  the  abuses 
suicide.  The  surest  way  of  giving  a  of  a  government  which,  as  is  often  the 
death-blow  to  Slavonic  lands  is  to  attack  case  with  constitutional  governments, 
the  Orthodox  Church.  Austria  has  un-  does  not  at  all  represent  the  spiritual  life 
derstood  it  from  the  very  beginning.  of  the  Servians.  Miss  Irby,  who  has  lived 
1  well  remember  what  a  painful  shock  so  many  years  in  the  East,  and  studied 
I  experienced  when  an  Austrian  friend  the  question  so  carefully  on  the  spot, 
of  mine,  in  a  moment  of  madveilence  says  :  "  Though  both  the  Patriarch  of 
and  light -heart  edness,  said  :  "  As  for  Carlovic  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  we  soon  can  tinople  claim  the  rank  of  head  of  the 
settle  that  trouble.  Surely  it  is  easy  to  Servian  Church,  yet  in  the  eyes  of  the 
send  there  some  clever  Jesuits  to  bring  Serbs  themselves  that  posiiionis  heldby 
them  to  reason."  That  was  said  in  the  the  virtually  independent  Archbishop  of 
early  days  of  the  occupation  ;  and  since  Belgrade,  who  bears  the  title  of '  Metro- 
then  the  Government  of  Vienna  has  not  poiitan  of  all  Servia,'  "* 
failed  to  send  plenty  of  its  "  Black  The  present,  or — alas  (hat  I  should 
Dragoons  "  to  the  unfortunate  provinces,  have  to  say  ! — the  late  rightful  melro- 
The  Pope,  too,  has  established  there  his  poUtan  is  the  Archbishop  Michael,  a 
hierarchy,  which,  though  deserving  Servian  patriot  of  the  first  rank,  and  a 
much  blame,  cannot  be  accused  of  prelate  of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy, 
apathy.  In  Servia  the  Roman  Catholic  who  has  been  deposed  and  driven  from 
propaganda  had  small  chance  of  success,  his  episcopal  see,  solely  because  he  re- 
Even  Prince  Milan  would  have  resented  fused  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of 
the  establishment  of  a  papal  archbishop  the  Church  at  the  bidding  of  the  State, 
in   Belgrade.     But    if    they  could  not  Like  all  Eastern  Churches,   that  of 

force  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  they  might     

make  their  entrance  by  a  mine,  and  that  •  ■■  Slavonic  Prorince*  of  Turkey,"  3d  odU 

is  precisely  what  they  have  done.     The  tion.iS?/,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.                 ^-            < 
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Servia  is  independent  in  its  relation  to  ofFence  of  the  Metropolitan  was  that  he 
the  State  and  to  its  sister  Churches,  had  too  much  honesty,  too  much  fore- 
The  Roman  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  a  sight,  too  much  intelligence,  to  be  a 
central  patriarchate  is  alien  to  the  con-  tool  of  Austria.  His  removal  became 
ception  of  church  order  which  prevails  thus  necessary  both  to  the  cabinet  of 
in  the  East.  In  Russia  we  have  an  Vienna  and  to  that  of  Prince  Milan, 
autocracy  as  the  central  power  of  the  The  law  which  imposed  a  tax  upon 
State  ;  but,  as  far  as  the  Church  is  con-  the  offices  of  the  Church  was  passed  at 
cemed,  we  are  much  less  autocratic  than  the  demand  of  M,  Miatovitch,  the  Prime 
the  West.  The  organization  of  the  Minister.  No  one,  for  instance,  was  to 
Church  is  simple.  When  a  vacancy  oc-  be  allowed  to  take  vows  as  a  monk  with- 
curs  in  any  of  the  Servian  sees,  the  out  paying  loo  francs,  and  when  he  be- 
parochial  clergy  and  the  archimandrites  came  an  leromonach  he  must  pay  another 
of  the  diocese  elect  a  successor  to  the  late  150  francs.  This  measure  not  only  was 
bishop,  and  their  choice  is  approved  as  an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
a  matter  of  course  by  the  Government,  but  it  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  purity 
In  the  Anglican  Church,  I  am  told,  the  and  efficiency  of  the  Church.  I  had 
process  is  exactly  the  reverse — the  Gov-  better  let  the  Metropolitan  explain  why 
emment  selects,  and  the  Church  as  a  he  objected  to  the  law,  which  was  ruth- 
matter  of  course  approves.  lessly  enforced  upon  him,  in  order  to 

Archbishop    Michael  was  Bishop  of  oblige  bim  to  give  up  the  position  he 

Schabatz  when,  in  1859,  he  was  elected  had  filled  so  nobly  and  so  long. 

Archbishop  of  Belgrade.     He  was  then  The  moment  the  Archbishop  Michael 

in  the  early  prime  of  life  ;  and  the  Rev.  saw  the  new  law  in  the  ofhcial  Gazette, 

W.    Denton,    in    his  "  Serbia   and   the  he    wrote   a   long  and   earnest   remon- 

Serbians,"  represents  him  as  a  man  ap-  strance  to  the  Minister,  calling  attention 

parently  about  fivc-and-forty  years   of  to  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the 

age,  with  a  countenance  of  great  gentle-  law,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  the 

ness  and  intelligence.      "His  manners  Church'ssubmittingto  sucha  monstrous 

are  very  refined  and  agreeable,  and  his  edict.     The  Metropolitan  showed  that 

whole  deportment  is  one  of  dignity,  be-  the  mistake  could   be  easily  repaired, 

fitting  his  position  as  ruler  of  the  Ser-  as  the  Skuptchina  was  at  that  time  hold- 

yian  Church.     I  have  rarely,"  he  adds,  ing  its  sittings,  and  competent  to  correct 

been  so  impressed  by  any  one  in  a  the  blunder. 

■hort  visit.     The   Archbishop  was  even  ..  Ha^ng  received  tho  SrisJU  N<^n^.  No. 

then  (m  1862)  deeply  mtcrested  in  the  19,"  »o  ihe  MeiTopoHtan  writes,  "and  tlie 

Anglican  Church,  and  fervently  express-  paragraphs  referring  to  priesthood,  consistoiy, 

ed  4  hope  of  the  restoration   of  unity  f"*  "'chbl»hops,  I  am  ■>  much  astonished  by 

between 'the  __separated    Churches     o'f  '^.:^aZL^l'Z^Xi^'Utf^. 

Chnstendom.  of  ihe  Holy  Church  md  iis  laws.     Itisillegal 

In  the  twenty-three  years  of  bis  reign  oftheMinisienocarry  10  the  Skuptchina* law 

at  Belgrade  the  Archbishop   had  very  refetring  10  the  priesthood,  without  hiviog 

pressing  n,a,,e,.  .o  deal  with      Between  ^l,^„tV3.':%"c''<,pTc"r Li?'  "^"^ 

1859   and    1881   Servia  passed  through  '                          r       1- 

morc  than  one  crisis,  and  on  every  oc-  He  then  explained  the  fundamental 

casion  she  improved  her  position  and  laws  relating  to  the  Church  and  State  in 

made   progress   toward    independence,  all  Orthodox  (Pravoslav)  lands  : 

Princes,   dynasties    were    changed,    but  •■  in  all  welUooditioned  States,  aod  evety. 

the  Metropolitan  remained.     More  than  where  in  the  East,  attention  ii  paid  to  the 

any  other  man  he  incarnates  [he  recent  Hmi«,  accurately  narked  out,  up  to  which  the 

history  of  his  country.    He  was  the  chief  ^taie  authoritio  mav  act  independenlly.  >Dd 

.       :                          ./  ,                         J  .L   ..  bcTODd  which  the  State  has  no  ngbl   to  lay 

actor  m  many  eventful  scenes  ;  and  that  j„J,„  ^      ,,,  („,  ^^  Church  ;  the  Church  haV 

Ftmce  Milan,  who  would  hardly  have  ;ts  own  laws,  which  the  Siaie  has  no  right  to 

occupied  the  throne  without  his   help,  change.    If  It  were  to  be  accepted  thai  the 

should  have  treated  him  so  shamefully,  State, disdaining  theauthontiesofthe  Churdi. 

is  almost  inconceivable,   even  to  those  SL'L'^"r.3S':'^uTdTirrA'uiiS 

who    are    only    too    familiar    with    the  ^hjch  would  create  a  gulf  between  Chuieh 

depths   of  Servian    ingratitude.       The  and  State— a  gulf  In  whldi  ^M^d,  perish  Ae 
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bolb  ;  then  would  result  a  serlcB  of  hosiili 
of  ttrug^'e*  >"<!  miMTust — the  illegal  doroloa- 
lion  of  (be  one  a.nd  the  impotence  ol  the  other. 
Because,  uniess  the  Slale  finds  a  prcliinioai]' 
accord  upon  the  laws  which  have  to  be  inlio- 
duced,  and  which,  like  that  now  under  dis- 
cussion, must  in  the  highest  degree  tell  upon 
(he  Church,  then  the  Church  sett  herself  free 
from  the  obligation  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  State  concerning  the  execution  ol  the 
functions  imposed  upon  her  by  Apostolic  and 
CEcumenlcal  decrees.  Acting  thus,  (he  State 
meddles  in  the  imernat  constitution  of  (ha 
Church,  and  destroys  that  which  the  Church  is 
bound  (o  ptesorve  (hrougb  all  the  storms  of 
temporal  and  political  change^ — thai  which.  If 
tbe  bad  yielded  to  every  passing  invasion, she 
would  now  have  ceased  (o  exist ;  she  would 
no  longer  be  (he  CEcumeuical,  Apostolic 
Church,  but  some  •or(  of  new  Church,  put 
together  by  refonns  of  various  origin,  eaiab. 
lished  (o-day,  annulled  to-morrow." 

Having  thus  explained  to  the  Ministry 
the  absolute  necessity  ot  consulting  the 
servants  of  the  Church  on  such  matters, 
the  Metropolitan  Michael  shows  the  lack 
of  logic  in  the  law  itself: 

"  How  can  the  Slate,"  he  ashs,  "  (ai  orders 
which  it  has  no  power  (o  giant,  and  when  it 
does  not  maintain  those  v^o  take  them  ?  If 
any  one  had  the  right  to  Impose  a  lax  on  an 
ofBce  of  the  Church,  then  it  would  be  the 
Church  which  bestows  (hero,  and  certainlr 
not  the  State.  But  neither  has  the  Church 
the  right  to  do  it,  because  such  a  (as  would  ba 
equivalen(  to  the  n'n  of  limeny — that  is,  tbe 
sellingof  blessed  gifts  of  God  —a  deed  strictly 
prohibited  bj  tbe  Church." 

To  show  further  the  absurdity  of  the 
law,  not  only  in  principle,  but  also  io 
practice,  the  Metropolitan  points  out  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  taxes  :  "  The 
monlE  (or  Monath)  has  to  pay  roo 
franco  ;  tbe  J^romonath,  i^o  francs ; 
thus,  one  individual  combining  these 
two  functions  is  to  pay  250  francs." 

After  this  he  shows  the  impossibility 
of  taking  taxes  from  those  consecrated 
to  be  priests,  because  the  ordained  are 
almost  always  very  poor  people,  on 
whom  fall  many  preliminary  expenses  ; 
for  instance,  their  maintenance  for  six 
weeks  after  ordination  in  the  diocesan 
town,  the  acquisition  of  indispensable 
Church  appurtenances,  which,  according 
to  the  Servian  custom,  each  one  who  is 
ordained  has  to  purchase  for  himself. 
But  the  tax  on  those  who  become 
monks,  and  those  who  are  ordained  to 
be  priests,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Ser- 
vian ministers  ;  they  have  imposed  a  tax 
of  100  francs  even  00  the  blessing  of 


the  bishop.  "  Are  the  ptxir  to  be  de- 
prived of  that  which  is  obtained  by 
means  of  the  blessing  of  the  bishop,  and 
which  thus  will  become  only  the  privilege 
of  the  rich  ?" 

The  Metropolitan  goes  on  to  explain 
the  immoral  results  which  a  measure  of 
that  sort  must  oaturally  occasion,  and 
which,  however,  are  so  self-evident,  that 
I  need  not  repeat  them. 

Here  are  his  concluding  words  : 

"  Having  carefully  Mudled  this  law  of  tax- 
ation, we  are  forced  to  lesllfy,  that  tbe  per- 
sons who  made  it  are  not  acquainted  with  tbe 
principles  of  the  Pravoslav  Church  ;  that  they 
are  not  led  by  a  true  Christian  heart,  and  that 
reverence  which  we  are  all  bound  to  have  to- 
wards the  Church  in  which  we  are  bom, 
brought  up,  and  educated,  and  to  which  w« 
now  belong.  The  Servian  priesthood  has  not 
deserved  to  be  thus  dealt  with,  for  they  hare 
always  served  the  national  weal.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  the  authority  of  tbe  Stale  can  go 
in  a  direction  which  humiliates  the  Church 
and  extinguishes  respect  for  the  rules  of  a 
constitution  which  has  existed  for  centuries. 
Perhaps  the  cause  of  these  grievous  manifea- 
tations  lies  in  the  realistic  tendency,  which  In 
many  places  maintains  the  upper  hand,  and 
in  the  latter  time  has  notably  penetrated  our 
loner  classes.  This  materialistic  tendency 
will  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  extremes  if  there 
lemains  ■  strong  control  to  the  upper  classes, 
but  without  this  it  is  most  dangerous." 

Referring  to  this  paragraph  of  the 
Code,  the  Metropolitan  patriot  etitreats 
the  Minister  to  find  fitting  means  to  rem- 
edy the  injustice  done  to  the  peace  and 
trantiuillity  of  the  Church  and  clergy. 

But  the  Minister  did  not,  or  would 
not,  understand  the  importance  of  the 
lesson,  and  remained  deaf  to  the  prayer 
of  the  Metropolitan,  Although  tbe 
Skuptchina  was  holding  its  sittings,  and 
was  sanctioning  treaties  with  Austria 
(most  injurious  to  Servia),  he  did  not 
submit  to  their  deliberations  any  pro- 
posal for  the  modification  of  the  Anti- 
Orthodox  law.  He  put  off  answering 
the  Metropolitan  until  July  ii,  wishing, 
I  suppose,  to  Icam  how  Austria  desired 
him  to  act  in  this  matter.  At  last  the 
Minister  made  the  tardy  and  absurd 
reply,  that  the  proposed  taxes  did  not 
interfere  io  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
He  evidently  did  not  wish  to  understand 
the  Metropolitan's  views.  He  twice 
referred  to  the  offensive  tone  used  by 
the  chief  representative  of  the  Servian 
Church.  Now,  who  were  these  two 
men  ?      One,  a   newly   made  official ; 
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the  other,  a  venerable  prelate,  who,  with  did  not  in  the  least  differ  from  the  way 

honor  and  dignity,  had  stood  at  the  head  in  which  the  former  Servian  hietarchs 

of  the  Servian  Church  for  twenty-three  carried  on  their  correspondence  with  the 

years,  and  was  now  compelled  by  cir-  secular  authoiities  : 

cumstances  to  prove  himself  versed  in        ■■  Since  the  time  ihai,  wlih  God's  help,  we 

statesmanship.  atcended  the  Episcopil  throne,  we  always. 

The  Metropolitan,  having  to  send  a  S"?  *''  <""^  »"'■  «r«d  the  imerest  of  the 

representative  to  the  Servian  monastery  "■'X^^^Ao'lT^PvlSfpeJ.^^^^^^^ 

m  Moscow,  consecrated  him  to  the  rank  circumsiaocei  we  hastened  to  meet  half-waj 

of  fgumin,  but  did  not  compel  him  to  pay  the  wishes  of  the  Govemmeoi,  when  the  lat- 

the  taxes  imposed  by  the  law,  which  he  ^"^  """  «nbinitted  to  ut  according  to  law." 
had  positively  repudiated,  as  "  repulsive        Explaining  further,  that  his    opinion 

to  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  contrary  concerning;  the  taxation  of  the  clergy, 

to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm."  and  the  intenneddling  in  the   internal 

The  Minister,  to  punish  the  Metropoli-  constitution  of  the  Cliurch,  remains  the 

tan  for  his  disobedience,  inflicted  on  him  same,   he  concludes  hi^i  letter  with  the 

a  fine  of  1800  francs,  thus  fixing  a  sum  following  |words  :  "  The    Government, 

six  times    greater   than    the  tax   (300  in  the  protocol  of  the  decision  of  the 

francs)  which  was  written  down  for  the  Council  in  the  question  of  the  taxes,  will 

office  of  Igumin.     This  iniquitous  deci-  see  that  the  Servian  bishops  have  not  the 

8ion  of  the  Minister  was  dated  the  19th  power  to  accept  the  new  law,  which  was 

of  September.     It  does  not  appear  from  constituted  without  the    agreement    of  ' 

the  published  documents  whether  this  the  Episcopal  Council." 
decree  was  carried  out.     When,  in  the        The    Servian   Ministry,    irritated    at 

middle    of    September,    the   Episcopal  those    outspoken  condemnations  of  its 

Council — consisting  of  the  Metropolitans  high-handed  and  lawless  acts,  published 

of  Nisch,  Negotine,  Ushitza,  and  Scha-  groundless  accusations  against  Russian 

batz — assembled  at  Belgrade,  under  the  "  interference."      The    "  Austro-Cabi- 

presidency  of  the  Servian  Metropolitan  net  Party,"  as  a  correspondent  of  the 

Michael,  the  latter  submitted  the  law  of  Timei  so  aptly  calls  the  present  Miato- 

the  new  taxes  to  their  judgment.  vitch  Ministry,  proceeded  to  further  vio- 

Here  is  the  exact  translation  of  their  lence,   and  set  up  a  creature  of  their 

protocol,  issued  on  the  34th  of  Septem-  own. 
ber :  The  Servian    hierarchy  hastened  to 

*•  The  Epiicopal  Council,  Mlicitou.,  at  is  its  "^"^  "P  »  coll ective'prot est  against  this 

bounden  July,  to  preserve  Orthodoxy  inuct.  Outrage.       The    installation   of    Moses, 

having  enforced  the  canons  with  the   laws  and  Michael's  banishment  to  a  monas- 

about  the  taxes,  declares  that  this  law  fn  tery  was  the  ministerial  answer  to  that 

the  po  nti  which  decree   a  paTinani  for  the  _-„,-„,       -cj^Ut-^-j    u^    ...   __    i  j 

blessing  of  the  bishop  and  for  holy  orders.  Protest.     Frightened  by   SO  cruel    and 

which  are  obtained  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  despotic  a  policy  of  the  Government,  the 

Ghost,  is  contraiT  to  ihe  canoni  of  the  Holy  bishops,  one  after  the  other,  except  the 

Orthodoi  Church,  and  therefore  the  Episco-  Bishop  of    Schabatr,  yielded    to  force  : 

jSend^d"*^  «"no*t  't'o'run'co",er''"o''t^  ''"^  ^''^^  ^'  •'«'''<=<i  "P""  ">*  condition 

•acred  canons  which  we  are  bound   to  main-  **•"'  *'**''*   recognition   of  Moses  should 

tain  uninjured.    So  likewise,  the  Council  con-  be  void  if  he  were  not  confirmed  in  his 

aiders  it  to  be  incongruous  thai   this   law  powers  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 

should  have  been  issued  without  prelirainarT  pjg       Spiritual  jurisdiction  is  entrusted 

undersundmg  with  the  Epi«:opal  Council."  Snly  ,0  spiritual  hands. 

The  Metropolitan  Michael,  laying  be-  To  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
fore  the  Ministry  this  resolution  on  the  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  the 
ioth  of  October,  with  the  signatures,  be  representatives  of  the  Holy  Synod  of 
it  observed,  of  all  the  bishops,  enclosed  Russia,  andlheMetropolitansof  Greece, 
an  epistle  explaining  that  decision  as  an  Roumania,  and  Montenegro,  the  Arch- 
answer  to  the  letter  of  M.  Novakovitch,  bishop  Michael  has  made  his  appeal, 
the  Minister  of  Instruction  and  Church  Until  they  have  decided  against  him, 
Works,  dated  the  atst  of  July.  In  it  he  he  remains  the  only  lawful  Archbishop 
showed  that  the  tone  of  his  own  epistle,  of  the  Servian  Church, 
which  so  deeply  aflfronted  the  Minister,        But  unless  the  Skuptdiina  displays 
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more  patiiotism  than  Prince  Milan,  the  Michael's  Da^,  a  mass  (or  the  Metro- 
Servian  Church  will  be  endangered,  and  politan  Michael  was  celebrated  in  the 
Servia  will  become  the  avant-garde  of  Church  of  the  Serv  convent  in  Mos- 
the  Hapsburg  on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  cow.  In  an  eloquent  discourse,  the 
From  such  a  fate  she  may  still  be  saved  Bishop  of  Moscow  spoke  as  follows  : 
by  the  energetic  action  of  her  Church  ..Hard  indeed  wm  ihe  condition  of  Praro-  ' 
and  people,  and  the  whole  Slavonic  %\a.w  CbrlHiiaDi  under  the  Tuik<sh  joke  ;  but 
world  waits  with  anxiety  the  result  of  it  ia  now  harder  Mill.  Amid  ihe  Turkish  per- 
thia  rrial  secutioDB,  jn  the  face  of  an  opeo  enemy,  the 
WIS  iiMu.  Chiisiians  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  prcsetved 
^-  a  complete  spiritual  unity,  which  rendered 
_  ,  .  .  .  i^  vi'n  all  efforta  to  break  up  their  nallonalitT 
On  the  monument  erected  at  Krye-  by  means  of  rude  physical  force.  At  ibe 
vatz,  near  Alexinats,  by  Servian  patriots,  present  moment  the  Servian  Church,  in  the 
to  the  Russian  volunteers  who  perished,  persou  of  Us  rcptewniaiivo  the  Meiropolitap 
are  engraved  the  words  ;  "  Greater  love  Michael,  l.  engaged  in  combat  with  a  more 
.  ,,  °  .,  .L-  .L  1  L  1  J  dangerous  enemy,  with  Roman  Catholicism, 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  whi?b,byaninflueDcebrouBht.obear(thtough 
his  life  for  his  friends.  This  moiui-  Austria),  aim*  at  the  subjugation  of  the  Pra- 
ment,  in  the  erection  of  which  Michael  voslav  East  to  its  spitiiual  Bovereigniy.  In 
had  taken  the  most  prominent  part,  was  fo'™"  times  Ihe  Patriarch  Hermogene  and 
oneotlhefew  m.iml  indi,i.io„,  of  I'^.l^rhCr-SSi'uiVSEd  K^ 
the  innumerable  moral  hnks  which  bmd  devotion  to  the  Pravoslav  faith.  Now,  in  our 
the  hearts  of  the  greatest  to  those  of  the  day.  the  Metropolitan  Michael  Is  to  be  com- 
least  Slavonic  peoples.     Not  in  vain  is  pehed  ">  g'"  his  assent  to  a  practice  which 

the  Morava  valley  lich  with  the  grass-  ""  "•«  ««"'"!  J°,"**'"  '"  ,^'*'"  ''.""S^'" 

,./,,.?,  the  new  law  which  Imposes  taxes  and  duties 

grown  graves  of  the  unforgotten  dead  \  „„  ^h  ^^^  .sgume  ibe  monastic  habit,  or  who 

not  in  vain  fell  the  rich  rain  of  Russian  aie  raised  to  any  spiritual  dignity  whatever. 

blood  upon  the  Servian  soil.  This  wrong  the  more  painfully  affects  us  bo- 

,,      ,     .  .  cause  it  Is  being  wrought  in  those  very  lands 

,^-"  '.■.'  ^"'^^  ""R"  ;"  i™  r»ve-7"«l  where  the  standard  of  Christianity  was  first 

w«„i,f  .,.,^-  ..,„  .  .hiiA  .„  T...  „.-  planted  by  Constantine  the  Great. 

"It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  Metropolitan 
Michael  cannot  recognize  this  new  law,  which 
V—  .»«.  «.—.««■«.  .!.:«.  »=  .!,_  ••,..  afffonis  the  dignity  and  fetters  the  internal 
Yes,  soine  roemones  shine  as  the  stars  ,1^,1,^  of  the  Pr/voslav  Church.  The  ex- 
in  the  firmament,  to  light  generation  anipla  of  courage  shown  by  the  MetropolliaD 
after  generation  to  the  fullilnient  of  the  may  serve  as  a  consolation  for  all  in  these 
glorious  destinies  of  the  Slavonic  world.  '"'"«';,  "^  general  license  and  moral  weak- 
Ministers  may  betray  their  trust,  °""' 
princes  may  sell  themselves  to  the  enemy  These  words  of  the  Bishop  made  a 
of  their  race,  but  the  sympathy  between  dsep  impression.  A  telegram  of  sym- 
Russians  and  Servians  can  no  more  be  pat^y  was  sent  to  the  Metropolitan, 
affected  by  passing  misunderstandings  "'(ped  by  all  present,  by  the  Bishop 
or  bad  faith  of  administrations,  than  the  Ambrosius,  Archbishop  Jacob,  several 
light  of  the  sun  can  be  extinguished  by  archimandrites— those  of  Jerusalem, 
the  passing  thunder  cloud.  Alexandria,  and  Antioch— the  represen- 
When  the  news  reached  Moscow  that  tative  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
the  venerable  Metropolitan  of  the  Ser-  ple,  M.  Aksakoff,  and  the  members  of 
Tian  Church  had  been  deposed,  the  sen-  the  Slavonic  Committee, 
sation  was  profound.  But  when  it  was  „, 
known  that  he  was  deposed  because  he 

would  not  allow  simony  to  pass  current        Before  I  conclude  this  brief  and  im- 

in  the  Servian  Church,  because  he  would  perfect  sketch  I  must  make  one  or  two 

not  allow  the  civil  power  to  "  levy  a  tax  explanations. 

on  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  indig-        In   speaking  of   Austria-Hungary,    I 

nation    became    strong  indeed.     What  put  aside  all  diplomatic  circumlocutions, 

was  our  Minister  at  Belgrade  doing  to  As  a  simple  Slav,  I  am  simply  pleading 

raise  no  protest  against  so  scandalous  the  rights  of  the  Slav  ;  and  if  these  rights 

an  outrage  f     How  could  that  peraonifi-  are  endangered  by  Austria- Hungary,  my 

cation   of  sleep  and   apathy   represent  plea  naturally  becomes  polemical.     But 

ardent,     thrilling     Russia?      On     St.  if  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna- Pes.th  would 
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but  have  kept  their  "  bands  off  "  the  lib-  arise  from   the  ashes,  is    not   Austria- 

eities  and  the  religion  of  the  Servs  and  Hungary  already  in  its  funeral  pyre  ? 

Southern  Slavs,  this  article  would  never  My  opinion,-  being  too  partial,   has  of 

have     been    written.       Unfortunately,  course  no  weight ;  but  what  does  M. 

Austria- Hungary,   by  her  geographical  Kossuth  say,  what  does  Mgr.    Stross- 

position,  can  control  the  Servian  export  mayer  say,  what  does  M.  de  Laveleye 

trade;  and,  by  her  commercial  treaties,  himselfsay?  M.  Kossuth,  although  a  Slo- 

she  can  make  use  of  the  principality  for  vak,  declared  four  years  ago  that  "  the 

the  benefit  of  her  Jewish  speculators  to  razor  was  put  to  the  throat  of  Austria  and 

almost  any  extent.     But  because  she  can  also  of  Hungary,  when  the  Vienna  Cabi- 

control  the  Servian  market,  that  is  no  net   followed"   the  "infernal"  policy 

reason  why  she  should  interferewith  the  "  of  seizing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina." 

independence  of  the  Servian  Church.  Bishop  Strossmayer  is  a  statesman  de- 

As  1  once  had  occasion  to  remark,  I  voted  to  Austria.   "  The  decisive  hour," 

have  no  antipathy  to  Austrians,  because  he  said  in  1879,  "  approaches  for  Aus- 

"  Austrians  "  do  not  exist ;  and  of  the  tria,  and  God  knows  that  I  would  give 

innumerable  nationalities  which  make  up  my  life  at  this   moment  to  save  her. 

the  mosaic  of  the  Empire-Kingdom,  the  But    in    these  supreme   hours  do  her 

most  numerous  are  Slavs.     They  are  so  rulers  understand  their  position  ?      If 

numerous  even  that  they  can  afford  to  they  consent  to  favor  the  national  devel- 

spare  recruits  to  the  enemy.     Kossuth,  opment  of  Bosnia,  all  the  East  will  turn 

whose  hostility  to  the  Slavonic  cause  is  toward  us.     If,  on  the  contrary,  we  at- 

almost  a  monomania,  is  himself  a  Slovak,  tempt  to  denationalize  them,  to  the  profit 

The  tendency  of  the  time  is  in  favor  of  of  the  Germans  and  the  Magyars,  we 

the  Slavonic   races,  within   Austria  as  shall  speedily  be  more  detested  than  the 

well  as  without.      It  was  an  Austrian  Turks,     and    Austria    will     inevitably 

Slav  who  made  that  poetic  prophecy,  march  to  her  doom. "     Those  who  read 

which  scandalized  so  deeply  the  West:  the  correspondence  of  such  trustworthy 

"  The  Germans  have  reached  their  day,  observers  as  Mr,  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Arthur 

the  English  their  mid-day,  the  French  Evans,  and  Mr.  Stiltman,  need  not  be 

their  afternoon,  the  Italians  their  even-  told  how  exactly  one  part  of  Bishop 

ing,  the  Spaniards  their  night,  but  the  Strossmayer's  prophecy  has  been  fufilled, 

Slavs   stand  on   the    threshold    of    the  M.  de  Laveleye  himself  says,  "  If  Aus- 

morning."  triacombats  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 

M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  in  one  of  his  the  Slav  populations,  she  will  commit 
brilliant  contributions  to  the  Revue  des  suicide."  These  arc  the  words  of  her 
lieux  MonJes,  indulges  in  a  dream  of  admirer  and  eulogist. 
Austria-Hungary  transformed  into  a  But  before  concluding,  I  must  quote 
monarchical  and  Slavonic  Switzerland,  a  remarkable  dispatch  of  a  distinguished 
"There  are  sixteen  millions  of  Slavs  statesman,  who  has  been  so  useful  to  his 
within  her  borders, "  he  says,  "  and  eight  adopted  country — viz.,  Count  Beust,  the 
millions  in  European  Turkey,  while  there  former  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  In 
are  only  five  million  Germans,  and  eight  the  year  1S67  he  urged  Austria  to  en- 
million  Magyars.  Austria-Hungary,  courage  a  wide  development  of  the  priv- 
having  lost  her  centre  of  gravity,  will  ileges  of  the  Christian  populations  of 
settle  east  and  southward,  and  from  the  Balkans,  who  should  be  put  under 
the  Saxon  mountains  to  the  ^gean  will  the  protectorate  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
arise  a  Federation  of  the  Danube,  in  and  endowed,  under  guarantees  from 
which,  of  course,  the  Slavs  will  be  the  all  the  Courts,  with  independent  institu- 
doroinant  power."  "  That  is  the  only  tions,  in  accordance  with  their  various 
hope  of  Austria,"  says  M,  de  Laveleye,  religions  and  races." 
her  most  intelligent  advocate  in  the  If  that  policy  were  pursued  there 
West.  After  decomposition  and  recom-  would  be  no  crisis  to-day  in  Servia,)  and 
position  the  new  Austria  may  be  better  no  cause  for  very  serious  uneasiness  and 
than  the  present.     But  whatever    may  forebodings. — ConUmporaty  Review. 
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Although  there  is  much  in  this  vol-  The  literary  reputation  of  Robert 
ume  which  we  have  read  with  interest,  Southey  stood,  and  still  stands,  on  a 
the  first  reHection  it  suggests  springs  for  loftier  pedestal ;  among  his  contem- 
from  the  fragility  of  second-class  literary  poraries  few  had  .risen  higher.  Landor 
reputations.  They  remind  us  of  the  justly  said  of  him,  "  Neverin  thecourse 
photographs  of  departed  friends,  to  be  of  my  existence  have  I  known  a  man  so 
met  with  in  most  collections,  which  fade  excellent  on  so  many  points."  Cole- 
insensibly,  losing  year  by  year  some*  ridge  compared  him  to  Marcus  Cato  as 
thing  of  their  freshness  and  life,  until  the  man  "  likest  virtue."  Sir  Henry 
they  become  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  and  Taylor,  who  still  bears  a  living  testimony 
vanish  quite  away.  Such  has  been  the  to  the  merits  of  his  friend,  goes  so  far 
fate  of  the  accomplished  lady  who  as  to  declare  that,  "  although  there  were 
shared  so  long  and  so  lai^ely  in  the  greater  poets  in  his  generation,  men  of  a 
friendship  of  Robert  Southey,  and  at  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  philo- 
length  became  his  wife.  Of  the  readers  sophic  faculty,  it  may  be  said  of  him 
of  the  present  generation  who  may  open  justly,  and  with  no  straining  of  the  truth, 
this  volume  or  glance  over  these  pages,  that  of  all  his  contemporaries  he  -was  the 
we  question  whether  one  in  a  thousand  greatest  man."  Southey  himself,  who 
has  ever  so  much  as  heard  of  "  Em-  was  not  wanting  in  self-assertion,  did 
ily  FitzArthur  "  or  the  "  Birthday,"  or  not  hesitate  to  claim  a  place  in  the  fore- 
of  the  numerous  contributions  of  Miss  most  rank  of  a  great  literary  age — the 
Bowles  to  Blackwood,  or  to  the  Keep-  age  which  produced  Byron,  Shelley, 
sakes'and  other  annuals  uf  a  former  age.  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge.  With  the 
Yet  she  was  ranked  high  among  the  lit-  utmost  respect  for  his  memory,  both 
erary  characters  of  that  time  by  her  con-  on  account  of  his  private  virtues  and 
temporaries.  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  his  literary  talents  and  industry,  this  ver- 
styled  her  "  the  Cowper  of  our  modern  diet  cannot  be  supported  against  the 
poetesses,"  and  Southey  himself  speaks  judgment  of  the  next  generation  and  of 
of  her  in  the  "  Doctor"  as  "  Caroline  posterity.  The  reputation  of  most  of 
Bowles,  whom  no  authoress  or  author  has  the  men  we  have  just  named  has  extend- 
ever  surpassed  in  tenderness  and  sanctity  ed  and  increased — that  of  Southey  has 
of  feeling."  These  are  the  expressions  prodigiously  declined  ;  indeed,  when  we 
of  enthusiastic  friendship  and  warm  consider  bis  power  of  imagination,  and 
affection  ;  they  are  not  criticism,  and  his  command  of  poetical  language,  as 
they  shrivel  into  dust  beneath  the  touch  displayed  in  "  Roderick  "  and  "  Thal- 
of  Time.  In  spite  of  the  meritorious  aba  "  and  in  some  of  his  early  ballads — 
effort  of  Mr.  Dowden  to  revive  these  when  we  recall  his  vast  reading,  his  pure 
memorials  of  the  past,  he  must  be  well  and  correct  style,  his  indefatigable  in- 
aware  that  the  sentence  of  oblivion  can-  dustry  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  every 
not  be  reversed  ;  Miss  Bowles  cannot  branch  of  prose  composition — we  are 
claim  so  much  as  a  page  in  Mr.  Ward's  astonished  that  the  ultimate  result  should 
charming  selections  from  modempoetry,  be  so  small.  Probably  none  of  the  best 
and  she  will  be  remembered — if  she  be  writers  of  the  earlier  years  of  this  cen- 
reinembered  at  all — as  the  friend  and  tury  is  now  so  little  read.  His  poems 
wife  of  Southey.  In  justice  to  her  mod-  are  almost  forgotten,  his  greatest  literary 
est,  unassuming  character  it  must  be  add-  labors  are  unknown,  and  were  not  al- 
ed  that  she  herself  would  have  desired  ways  completed.  Probably  the  "  Life 
no  other  or  higher  fame.  of  Nelson  " — a  small  volume,  but  a  real 

classic — will  survive  all  its  weightier  con- 

*"  The  Corretpondeoce  of  Robert  Sonthay  geners,  and  the  "  Holly  Tree  "  will  re- 

wiih  Caroline  Bowles,  to  which  are  added  tain  a  place  in  the  poetical  miscellanies 

Correipondeoce  with  Shelley,  and  Souilwy's  gf  the  future.      Nothing  could  be  more 

Dreamt."      Edued.wiih   id  Introduction,  by     ,.„i;l_  ,1 ;»: ki^i.    o n,™     - 

Edward  Dowden.  Professor  of  English  Lit^-  "".''"^^  **>?  position  which  Southey  oon- 

(orein  the  University  of  Dublin.    Dublin  and  ceived  bis  own  works  16  occupy,  than 

London :  iSSi.  that  to  which  they  have  already  descend- 
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ed.  Nobody  would  dream  of  republish- 
ing any  of  them :  they  scarcely  appear 
as  vendible  commodilies  in  the  cata- 
logues of  the  second-hand  booksellers. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  im- 
mediate purpose  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  this  failure.  There  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  letters  to  Miss  Bowles  that  tends  to 
explain  it ;  but  nothing  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  sentence.  They  exhibit 
the  charm  of  Southey's  private  charac- 
ter, his  affectionate  disposition,  his  firm 
and  zealous  friendship,  his  simple  tastes, 
his  purity  and  piety  of  thought  and  life. 
But  they  also  display  the  asperity  and 
intolerance  of  his  literary  judgments, 
his  bitterness  toward  those  from  whom 
he  differed,  and  bis  indulgence  to  his 
own  crotchets  and  opinions,  to  which  he 
clung  with  the  spirit  of  infallibility. 
Nothing  could  be  more  amiable  than 
his  relations  to  Miss  Bowles,  governed 
by  the  tenderness  of  a  friendship  which 
ripened  into  love.  But  in  the  course 
of  a  long  correspondence,  while  they 
deal  in  profuse  compliments  to  one  an- 
other, they  contrive  to  distribute  pretty 
severe  blows  to  every  one  else.  We  shall 
quote  some  of  these  passages,  which  are 
amusing  and  charact eristic. 

Byron  and  Jeffrey  were  two  of 
Southey's  "favorite  aversions,"  as  the 
phrase  runs.  Although  he  boasts  that 
he  is  "  inirritableto  any  attacks  through 
the  press, ' '  he  adds  : 

"  When  I  have  taken  occasion  to  han- 
dle Jeffrey,  or  found  it  necessary  to  take 
up  the  pen  against  Lord  Byron,  it  has 
been  more  with  a  feeling  of  strength 
than  of  anger — something  like  Rumpel- 
stiltzchen  feels  when  he  lays  his  paw 
upon  a  rat."  Rumpelstiltzchen  was  his 
favorite  cat.  The  sentence, is  not  only 
absurd  but  ungrammatical.  The  pro- 
noun "  what  "  is  left  out,  probably  by 
accident.  But  Rumpelstiltzchen  might 
have  found  such  rats  as  Byron  and 
Jeffrey  too  strong  for  his  claws.  In  the 
eyes  of  Southey  Lord  Byron  was  simply 
"  a  bad  man." 

In  1814,  when  Southey  was  busily  en- 
gaged on  his  "  History  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar War,"  Miss  Bowles  informed  him 
with  regret  that  another  history  of  that 
war  was  in  preparation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  DuLe  of  Wellington.  The 
work  thus  announced  is  obviously  Sir 


April, 

William    Napier's   immortal    narrative. 
To  this  Southey  replies  ; 

Your  news  is  new  to  me  ;  but  it  doei  not 
surprise,  and  can  in  no  degree  injure  me.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  think  il  will  affect  Murray's  in- 
terrsl.  who  is  Ihe  nerson  interested  ;  for  the 
iniended  work  will  prove  a  mltiiar/hision' 
exclusively.  The  Duke  refased  to  communi- 
cate any  papers  10  me,  upon  the  ground  ihai  he 
reserved  (hem  for  such  a  work.  He  said  that 
I  should  do  as  every  one  who  wished  to  make 
a  popular  work  would — ascribe  more  to  the 
Spaniards  than  was  due  10  them.  In  this  he 
il  mlsiaken.  But  the  truth  li  he  wants  a 
whole-length  portrait  of  himself,  and  not  an 
:ical  picture  in  which  a  gr^i  many  other 


more  confidential  nature  tbaa  he  himself  (I  am 
very  sure)  would  entrust  to  any  one.  And  I 
have  only  to  wish  ihe  work  which  he  palroa- 
iies  may  come  out  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I 
may  make  use  ot  it.  For  my  third  volume,  in 
all  likelihood,  ii  will  come  in  time,  and  (lien 
it  will  save  me  some  trouble,  for  1  may  rely 
upon  its  anthority  in  mere  military  points. 
This  roust  be  the  reason  why  Murray  an- 
nounces my  second  volume  so  prematurely, 
when  oi>ly  ivrenly-six  sheets  are  primed  out 
of  a  hundred.  I  shatl  neither  hurry  myself 
nor  be  hnrried.  And  you  need  not  be  told 
thiit  I  shall  everywhere  speak  of  the. Duke  ex. 
acily  as  I  should  have  done  it  he  had  behaved 
towards  me  with  more  wisdom.  I^t  tvAh  may 
virili  tht  military  history,  il  it  in  my  book  that 
poiltrity  viill  rtad'jf  his  camfaitnt.  And  if 
there  had  been  Doibing  but  a  miliiaiy  iotcreat 
ia  the  story,  the  Duke  might  have  written  it 
for  me. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  appears  to 
have  judged  Southey's  qualifications  as  a 
military  historian  more  correctly  than 
Southey  himself,  and  a  pen  uf  very 
different  Irempe  was  chosen  to  record  his 
exploits  ;  Southey  sinking  into  the  very 
abasement  of  self-delusion,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  melancholy  fate  which 
awaited  his  own  <)uartos. 

Of  Dean  Milman  he  says  : 
The  paper  on  Milman  I  have  not  read,  car- 
ing too  little  for' any  such  subject.  I  know 
Milman,  who  spent  a  summer  here  some 
years  ago.  He  was  then  a  little  spoilt  by 
Elonism,  and  has  since  been  more  so  by  ad. 
miration,  fashionable  society,  aod  prosperity. 

So  much  for  the  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,"  which  will 
certainly  outlive  Southey  s  "  History  of 
the  Peninsular  War," 

Mr,  Hallam  does  not  fare  better.  Of 
him  Southey  writes  : 

To-day  I  returned  the  proofs  of  the  severest 
criticism  i  have  ever  written.  It  Is  upon 
Hallam's  "Constitutional   History,"  a  book 
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compoied  In  the  worst  temper  and  upon  the  King  George  IV.,  in  1830,  he  exclaims  : 
word  principlei.     It  contains  tven  i  formal 

iusiificatioQ  ol  the  murder  of  Lord  Strafford.  There  is   something  melancholy  in  having 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  author,  and  should,  seen  the  end  of  the  Georges,  the  Georgian  age 

therefore,  have   abstained    from   this    act   of  having  been  In  pan  (ho  happiest,  In   part  the 

iusiice  upon  him,  if  he  bad  not  called  it  forth  most  splendid,  and  altogether  the  roost  mo- 

Dy    some    remarks    in    his    notes   upon   the  memous  age  in  our  history.    We  are  entering 

'■  Boole  of  the  Church,"  which  Uke  from  him  upon  a  new  one,  and  with  no  happy  auspices, 

all  right  of  complaint.     You  will  see  I  can  _            .     ,                    ■          ,     .                 ... 

be  angry,  not  on  my  own  score,  because  any  To  a  mind  so  constituted  the  era  which 

attack  on  that  book  only  serves  to  prove  Its  was  ushered  in  by  the  accession  of  Wil- 

nrength.etc.  Ham  jy,  and  the  Reform  Bill,  was  not 

Yet,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  Hallam's  a  time  of  promise  and  delight.     Accord- 

"  Constitutional      History  "      survives  ingly,  Southcy's   letters  betray  the  ter- 

even    Mr.     Southey's   "  Book    of    the  rora  of  a  Tory  mad  with  fright.     He 

Church."       Mr.    Southey's  notion   of  believes  that  there   is  a  plot  of   Sans- 

Lord  John  Russell  was  that  "  he  scni-  ck/cJ'J'irf  tomurderthe^lngand  the  Duke 

pies  at  no  subterfuge  and  no  falsehood  on  their  way  into  the  City.     He  doubts 

that  will  serve  his  purpose  for  a  time  " —  whether  he  can  make  his  way  to  Coutts's 

not  exactly  what  is  commonly  thought  of  bank  in  the  Strand  with  a  £100  cheque 

Lord  Russell !  in  his  pocket.     The  end  of  all  things 

Fuor   Mrs.    Barbauld,   with    her  ex-  is  at  hand.     We  make  all  allowances  for 

quisite  delicacy  and  warmth  of  feeting,  an    elderly    literary   gentleman    whose 

is  described  as  "cold  as  her  creed,"  nerves  are  shaken,  and  whose  head  is 

because  shehappenedto  beaUnitarian  ;  not  very  strong.     But  we  have  some 

and  "her  niece,    Miss    Lucy   Aiken,"  difficulty   in  discovering  in  all  this  Sir 

when  I  saw  her  (which  was  before  she  Henry  Taylor's  great  mam. 

commenced  historian  !),  pert  as  a  pear-  The  personal  relations  of  Mr.  Southey 

monger."     What  tl^at  may  be  we  do  not  and  Miss  Bowles  are  always  pleasing, 

know.     It  might  be  supposed   that  a  especially  when  they  speak  of  their  black- 

"  pear-monger  "  is  a  person  who  sells  birds,  their  nuthatches,  and  their  favor- 

pears.     We  fail  to  see  the  point  of  the  ite  cats.     For  both  of  them  had  a  keen 

comparison.  sense  of  the  charm  and  beauty  of  nature, 

Charles  Larab,   Mrs.   Opie,  Hannah  and  a  strong  yearning  for  domestic  affec- 

More,  Charles  Butler,  William  Howitt,  tion.     But  the  objects  of  domestic  affec- 

Hayley,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  a  raulti-  tion  were  denied  them  ;  for  Miss  Bowles 

lude  of  other  excellent  and  accomplish-  was   a  solitary  woman,    and    Southey's 

ed  persons  come  in  for  some  of  these  hearth  and  home  were  overcast  by  the 

rough    touches  of    Southey's  pen,  and  illness  of  his  wife.     Hence  they  derived 

Miss  Bowles  is  never  behindhand  in  ad-  an  unbroken  pleasure  from  a  sympathetic 

ministering  a  few  pin-pricks  in  her  small  correspondence  carried  on  between  the 

way.     It  is  melancholy  to  think  what  hills  of  Westmoreland  and  the  borders 

backbiting  and  slander  very  good  people  of  the  New  Forest,  but  they  rarely  met. 

are  apt   to  indulge   in  at   the  expense  Their    intimacy    began   in    1818  by   a 

of   their    fellow-creatures.     Southey,  it  humble   appeal   on   Che  part    of    Miss 

seems,    with    characteristic    blindness,  Bowles    that    the    great    Mr.    Southey 

wished  this  correspondence  to  be  pub-  "  would  devote  some  leisure  hour  to  the 

lished  for  the  benefit  of  future  ages  ;  but  perusal    of  a  manuscript,  hardly  to  be 

his  representatives  have  shown  but  little  called  a  poem" — for  Miss  Bowles  al- 

judgmeat    in    giving  it    to    the    light,  ways  speaks  very  modestly  of  her  own 

Many  passages  leave  a  bitter  taste  in  the  performances.     Southey  not  only  read 

mouth,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  por-  but  admired  ;  for  he  was  touched  by  the 

tion  of  it  will  raise  Southey's  reputation  graceful  and  flattering  letter  which  ac- 

or  give  a  reputation  to  Miss  Bowles.  companied  the  poem,  though  the  sterner 

On  all  questions  connected  with  poli-  judgment  of  Mr.  Murray  declined  the 

tics  and  religion,  Southey  labored  under  publication  of  it.     But  the  basis  of  a 

insuperable  prejudices  and  a  rank  in-  lifelong  friendship  was  laid,  which  was 

tolerance.     His  standard  of  excellence  of    far    more    importance.     Southey's 

appears  to  have  bt^n  the  Georgian  age.  opinion  of  Miss  Bowles's  literary  pow- 

On  the  death  of  that  excellent  monarch,  ers  was  so  high  that  be  proposed  to  her 
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in  1833  a"  literary  union,"  the  offspring  was  compelled  to  write  book  after  book, 
of  which  was  to  be  a  joint  poem,  written  and  article  after  article,  for  the  daily 
after  the  manner  of  Beaumont  and  bread  of  his  family.  His  means  were 
■  Flelcher'splays,onthelegendof  "Robin  small,  his  pension  inconsiderable,  and 
Hood,"  seeing,  as  he  says,  no  just  literature  was  his  chief  resource.  Lit- 
cause  or  impediment  why  R.  S.  and  C.  erature  is  a  charming  mistress,  but  a  bad 
A.  B,  should  not  ihus  be  joined  togeth-  ser van t-of-all- work.  Upon  the  whole, 
er.  Thelady  look  a  more  sober  view  of  whatever  he  did  best  in  this  kind  of 
this  perilous  alliance  with  the  author  of  composition  for  the  market  is  to  ^ 
"  Thalaba,"  and  shesoon  found  (as  she  found  in  his  biographical  writings  ;  he 
anticipated)  that  she  made  a  bad  hand  of  found  biography  pleasant,  easy,  and 
"  Tlialaba's  "  prosody.  It  was  to  her  profitable.  We  have  already  mentioned 
"  like  attempting  to  drive  a  tilbury  on  a  with  all  honor  his  "  Life  of  Nelson," 
tram-road.  You  would  laugh  to  see  roe  to  which  be  subsequently  added  the  lives 
in  the  agony  of  copi  posit  ion. "  So  at  of  other  naval  heroes, 
last  the  scheme  dropped.  But  if  Southey  The  "  Life  of  Wesley  "  is  a  valuable 
had  not  been  the  most  guileless  of  men,  contribution  to  the  history  of  Method- 
we  might  suspect  the  bard  of  adeep-lajd  ism,  and  the  "  Life  of  Cowper  "  an  in- 
plot  upon  the  lady's  affections.  tcrcsiing  psychological  siudy.  Of  Cow- 
Thenceforth  the  intimacy  increased,  per,  however,  he  says  in  these  letters 
and  as  a  sincere  record  of  a  literary  life  that  some  mystery  remains  unrevcaled, 
it  becomes  interesting.  Southey  relates  and  that  it  might  have  been  disclosed 
to  his  correspondent  all  his  incessant  from  Mr.  Newton's  correspondence, 
labors,  his  articles  for  the  Quarterly,  his  But  he  adds  that  "  his  mind  is  made  up 
squabbles  with  editors  and  publishers,  that,  if  it  ever  be  revealed,  it  shall  not 
his  plans  of  greater  works,  some  of  which  be  by  hipsclf.  It  would  mingle  too 
remained  unaccomplished,  and  the  re-  distressingly  with  all  one's  thoughts  and 
suits  of  his  indefatigable  reading,  of  feelings  concerning  Cowper."  Had 
which  the  most  complete  evidence  is  to  Cowper  committed,  or  imagined  himself 
be  found  in  that  strange  and  amusing  to  have  committed,  some  crime  ?  We 
book  the  "  Doctor."  There  Southey  shall  never  know.  But  the  proba- 
gave  a  free  rein  to  his  learning  and  to  bility  is,  that  it  was  a  mere  hypochon- 
his  drollery  ;  nobody  but  himself  could  driacal  and  imaginary  effect  of  his  state 
have  written  it.  SOme  twenty  or  thirty  of  mind,  as  Southey  suggests.  He  was 
years  were  spent  in  collecting  the  odds  most  unlikely  to  have  committed  any 
and  ends  of  this  singular  conglomerate,  grave  offence,  but  very  likely  to  imagine 
which  was  at  last  moulded  into  shape,  that  he  had  done  so. 
The  "Doctor"  is  certainly  the  most  "Genius,"  says  Southey  in  one  of 
characteristic,  if  not  the  best,  of  these  letters,  "  is  common  enough  (I  had 
Southey's  piose  wriiings.  It  deserves  almost  said  too  common),  but  nothing 
to  retain  a  place  in  literature,  not  only  is  so  uncommon  as  the  good  sense  which 
for  its  originality,  but  for  its  pathos  and  gives  it  its  right  direction."  That  is  a 
for  its  fun.  Miss  Bowles  said  of  it  with  saying  worth  remembering ;  butitisim- 
truth,  "  There  is  the  concentrated  possible  to  read  this  correspondence 
essence  of  a  life's  reading  in  these  two  without  feeling  that,  if  Southey  had  a 
volumes  ;  and,  better,  of  a  life's  feel-  good  deal  of  genius,  the  allowance  of 
ing  ;  and,  best  of  all  to  me,  I  found  you  good  sense  was  not  always  in  proportion 
in  every  chapter."  Southey,  who  is  not  to  it.  Mr.  Dowden,  with  the  enthusi- 
afraid  of  startling  comparisons  with  asm  of  an  editor,  declares  that  he  was  a 
past  greatness,  replies,  "  There  is  some-  man  "  sound  to  the  core,"  though  curs- 
thing  of '  Tristram  Shandy,' in  its  char-  ed  with  an  irritable  nervous  system, 
acler,  something  of  Rabelsus,  more  of  "dangerously  excitable."  This  roust 
Montaigne,  and  a  little  of  old  Burton,  be  the  excuse  for  the  numerous  harsh, 
but  the  predominant  character  is  my  incorrect,  and  intemperate  judgments  to 
own. ' '  He  appears  to  have  thought  that  be  met  with  in  these  pages.  But  we  are 
there  was  no  great  disparity  between  reluctantly  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
himself  and  these  eminent  persons.  Southey,  in  spite  of  his  high  principles 
It  was  Southey's  misfortune  that  he  and  his  noble  aspirations,  was  singularly 
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incapable  of  fonniog  a  just  opinion  of  from  the  first  slight  commencement  to 
his  contemporaries  or  of  the  limes  in  its  solemn  termination,  and  one  thinks 
which  he  lived.  The  French  Revolu-  with  pleasure  of  the  innocent  happiness 
tion  half  turned  his  youthful  brain  in  the  which  their  friendship  cast  over  lives 
direction  of  democracy,  and  he  wrote  otherwise  not  unclouded. 
"Joan  of  Arc."  Subsequent  events  We  cannot  dismiss  this  volume  without 
twisted  him  round,  and  he  wrote  the  some  notice  of  the  correspondence  be- 
"  Vision  of  Judgment,"  The  Reform  tween  Southey  and  Shelley,  which  is  an- 
Bill  was  to  him  a  letting  loose  of  all  the  nexed  to  it,  from  a  transcript  made  by 
powers  of  evil.  Something,  therefore.  Miss  Bowles.  These  letters  are  in  the 
was  wanting  to  give  his  genius  its  right  highest  degree  remarkable,  and  add  a 
direction.  memorable  page  to  the  painful  history 
Mrs.  Southey  who  had  long  been  a  of  Shelley's  life  and  opinions.  Early 
complete  invalid,  died  in  November  in  life  (for  in  1816  Shelley  says  it  was 
1837,  and  at  about  that  date  this  pub-  "  some  years  ago  ")  the  poets  had  met 
tished  correspondence  ends.  The  later  — Shelley  then  at  nineteen  Southey  at 
letters  of  Miss  Bowles  are  lost ;  and  the  eight-and- thirty.  The  impression  left 
editor  has  wisely  abstained  from  entering  on  Shelley's  mind  was  favorable.  He 
at  greater  length  on  the  cicumstances  regarded  the  elder  bard  with  admiration 
attending  the  marriage  of  Southev  to  her  as  a  poet,  and  with  respect  as  a  man  ; 
who  had  so  long  been  the  cherished  de-  and  in  1816  he  sent  him  a  copy  of 
pository  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  "  Alastor,"  as  a  mark  of  respect.  A 
The  marriage  cannot  be  said  to  have  bitter  review  of  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam  " 
been  an  unhappy  one,  for  never  were  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  in  1810,  which 
two  human  beings  better  suited  to  each  was  erroneously  attributed  to  Southey  ; 
other.  But  it  was  accompanied  with  and  their  correspondence  was  renewed 
very  painful  incidents.  Southey's  men-  in  different  terms.  Southey  jhad  not 
tal  powers  began  to  give  way.  ' '  He  had  written  the  article,  and,  indeed,  had  not 
been,"  says  Mr.  Dowden,  "an  Arab  read  any  of  Shelley's  publications  ex- 
steed  bearing  the  load  of  a  packhorse  ;  cept  the  "  Alastor  ;"  but  the  incidents 
he  bore  it  long  and  well,  then  quivered  of  Shelley's  life,  which  had  occurred  in 
and  fell  by  the  way."  But  in  those  the  interval,  were  know  to  him,  and  they 
hours  of  darkness,  that  antechamber  of  called  forth  his  strongest  censure  and  re- 
the  tomb,  it  was  no  slight  alleviation  of  monstrance.  Shelley  replied  from  Pisa 
the  griefs  of  failing  nature  that  one  who  in  a  more  moderate  tone  than  might 
entirely  knew  and  loved  him  was  by  his  have  been  expected,  and  sent  Southey 
side,  and  his  eye  brightened  to  the  last  his  later  works,  including  the  "  Cenci 
with  a  momentary  intelligence  at  her  and;  "  Prometheus."  To  this  latter 
name.  Nor  do  we  suppose  that  Caroline  Southey  responded  by  an  appalling  pic- 
Bowles  ever  regretted  the  sacrifice  she  lure  of  Shelley's  own  career, 
had  made  in  becoming  his  wife,  though  Some  men  th°  said)  are  wicked  bj  dUpo- 
Mr.  Landor  styled  her  "  a  martyr  and  •"•'on  :  oihers  become  10  in  cheir  weakness, 
a  saint."  She  possessed  one  of  those  yielding  10  (emptatlon  ;  bui  yoo  h«.e  cor- 
,  .  -  jjij  .  ruplcd  in  jourseK  an  excellent  nature.  You 
fervent,  pmus,  and  devoted  natures  ^^^^  „„g'i,t  for  temptation  and  courted  it. 
which  would  see  m  such  a  martyrdom  and  have  reasoned  rourself  into  a  state  of 
the  triumph  of  love  and  duty.  Her  life  mind  10  pernicious  that  your  character,  with 
had  gradually  become  absorbed  in  that  y^f  domestic  arrangements,  as  you  term  it. 
Of  her  illustrious  fr^nd.  and  her  ideaof  ^|f,:/ranVs"St's^pa1r:;^:".h; 
heaven  itself  was  companionship  with  detestable  story  of  the  "  Cenci."  and  this  has 
bim.  After  his  death  she  returned  to  proceeded  directly  from  your  principles.  Il 
Lymington,  where  she,  too,  died  in  1854.  '•  the  Atheist's  Tragedy. 
There  is  something  singularly  touching  Southey  never  wrote  anything  more 
in  the  letters,  which  enable  us  to  trace  powerful  or  more  deeply  felt  than  this 
this  intercourse  of  two  kindred  souls,  letter. 
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On  the  glh  July,  1762,  there  met  for  gether  rob  her.     PotemkiD's  horse,  it  is 

the  first  time  two  persons  who,  during  said,  accustomed  to  form  into  squadroQ 

the  succeeding   quarter  of  a    century,  peisistentty  refused  to  respond   to  its 

ruled  Russia  with  great  wisdom  and  sue-  rider's  efforts  to  retire  from  the  imperial 

cess,   securing  for  iheir  country  a  posi*  party.     Her  Majesty  smiled  on  his  con- 

tion  in  Europe  which  she  had  never  be-  fusion    and  helplessness,    entered   into 

fore  held,  and  which  she  has  never  since  conversation  with  him  ;  asked  him  about 

lost.     These  two  were  the  Czarina  Cath-  his    family,  and  soon  after  appointed 

erine — the  Arch-Catherine  as  her  flatter-  him  to  the  post  of  Gentleman  of  the 

ers  were  wont  to  call  her — and  a  youth  of  Bedchamber,  with  an  annual  pension  of 

about  twenty  summers  named  Potemkin,  aooo  roubles. 

friendless,  unknown   either  to  fame  or        Of  a  daring  ambition,  gifted  with  an 

infamy,  and  of  lowly  birth,  who,  at  the  artful  and  insinuating  manner,  and  aa 

age  of  fifty-two,  died   President  of  the  imagination  fertile  in  devices  to  accom- 

Council  of  War,  Commander-in-Chief  of  plish  the  ends  his  intelligence  had  set 

the  Russian  armies,  Grand  Admiral  of  before  him,  he  resolved  to  oust  Gregory 

the  Russian  fleets.  Knight  of  the  princi-  OrloS  from  the  seat  in  the  Empress's 

pal  orders  of  Prussia,  Sweden  and  Po-  affections  which  he  had  obtained  while 

land,  and  of  all  the  orders  of  Russia,  she    was    yet    Grand    Duchess.      The 

It  was  the  day  on  which  Catherine,  plac-  brothers  Oiloff  had  fumiithed  the  brain 

ing  herself  at  the  head  of  aooo  soldiers  and  nerve  of  the  revolution,   so  that 

of  the  Ismailofiskyguardsandadding  to  Catherine,  besides  being  linked  to   the 

her  many  infidelities  the  crime  of  rebel-  elder  of  them  by  the  ties  of  love  or  lust, 

lion,  had  marched  to  the  church  of  Ka-  was  bound  to  him  by  gratitude  ;  and 

san  and  forced  the  Archbishop  of  Nov-  though  she  silently  resented  his  imperi- 

gorod  to  crown  her  Empress  of  all  the  ousness,  yet  she  lacked  at  this  period  of 

Russias.  her  career  the  courage  to  risk  a  rupture 

Thistookplaceat7o'clockinlhemom-  with  the  man  and  husband's  murderer 

ing.     Alnoonof  the  same  day  Catherine,  whose  boldness  had  placed  her  on  the 

in  the  flush  of  her  youth  and  beauty — for  throne.     At  the  private  evening  parties 

the  favored  mortals  who  beheld  her  seem  of  the  palace,  where  Catherine  laid  aside 

to  have  carried  away  in  their  imagina-  the  sovereign  and  became  the  simple, 

tions  a  vision  of  grace  and  loveliness  that  refined  lady,   banishing  the  formalities 

never  left  them  ;  and  even  old  and  cold  of  Courts  and  substituting  the  freedom 

chroniclers  effloresce  into  the  language  of  home  life,  Potemkin  was  a  frequent 

of  the  lover  when  they  venture  to  speak  guest.      He  imagined  that  he  saw  in 

of  the  charm  of  her  presence — at  noon  Catherine's  movements  evidence  of  a 

Catherine  again  appeared  before  her  en-  desire  to  linger  uear  him  and  to  select 

thusiastic  subjects,  dressed  in  the  uni-  him  from  among  the  company  for  special 

form  of  an  officer  of  the  guards ;  her  marks  of    friendliness  and    a    sweeter 

long  beautiful  chestnut  hair  spread  out  smile  ;  he  began  to  assume  the  airs,  the 

as  a  sail  on  the  air  as  she  rode  through  sigh,  and  the  abstraction  of  an  uncon- 

thestreets,  siitingaslrideherwhiiehotse,  fessed    lover,    thereby    provoking    the 

to  the  ground  where  she  was  to  review  enmity  and  dislike  of  Prince  Otioff,  who 

her  troops  before  marching  against  her  resolved  to  punish  him  for  his  audacity, 

husband.      There  was  one   article    of  while  he  still  wore  the  mask  of  cordial- 

adoinment  wanting  to  complete  her  miti-  ity.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  which, 

tary  attire:  she  had  no  plume  in  her  hat.  though  it  humbled  Potemkin,  invested 

A  young  ofTicer  rode  up  and,  pointing  him  with  a  new  interest  in  the  eyes  of 

out  the  omission,  offered  his  own.     It  the  Empress.      A  little  friendly   banter 

was  accepted  with  that  grace  and  bright-  passed  between  the  pro-husband  in  posse 

ness  which  Catherine  in  her  early  years  and   the  one  in  esse.     The  chaff  grew 

possessed  above  measure,  and  of  which  bitter  and  more  personal,  till  Potemkin 

even  the  corpulence  and  clumsiness  of  forgot  the  respect  due  to  his  superior  in 

her  physique  in  riper  years  did  not  alto-  rank,  who  chastised  himforhia.insoleace 
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and  destroyed  the  sight  of  one  of  his  ity,  and  there  his  mind  acquired  that 
eyei.  This  levealcd  to  Catherine  Vo-  theological  tincture  and  cotoiing  which 
temkin'a  love  for  her.  She  saw  in  htm  his  military,  political,  and  Court  life 
one  who  suffered  for  her  sake,  and  her  could  not  work  out  of  it.  He  would 
feelings  were  tenderly  affected  toward  halt  his  troops  on  the  march  that  he 
him.  Thcyoungman's  devices  tomake  might  visit  a  monastery  ;  dismiss  a  par- 
Calherine  capitulate  to  him  would  have  amour  ihat  he  might  pass  an  opinion  on 
done  credit  to  an  experienced  actor,  a  pontifical  robe ;  or  break  up  a  meet- 
He  moved  about  the  palace  a  blighted  in^  of  the  Senate  or  a  council  of  war  to 
being  ;  his  natural  gayety  forsook  him  ;  receive  a  bishop.  Though  his  morality 
he  was  seldom  seen  to  smile,  and  when  was  of  the  loosest  character,  his  theology 
he  did  the  smile  was  heart-rending,  was  of  the  strictest  sect  of  the  orthodox; 
Every  sentence  he  uttered  wound  up  there  was  no  greater  authority  on  ecclesi- 
wtth  a  sigh.  Able  to  endure  the  agony  astica!  millinery  and  upholstery  in  Rus- 
of  unrequited  love  no  longer,  he  fled  the  sia.  His  favorite  topic  of  conversation 
Court,  and  caused  it  to  be  rumored  was  the  causes  of  the  separation  of  the 
abroad  that  he  was  about  to  shut  himself  Greek  and  Latin  Churches;  and  the 
up  in  a  convent.  Catherine  made  in-  fortune  of  that  man  was  made  who 
quiries  about  his  absence,  and  learned  listened  with  apparent  interest  to  a 
that  his  unfortunate  passion  had  driven  disquisition  from  him  on  popes  and 
him  to  despair,  and  that  he  had  fled  to  patriarchs,  on  the  formularies  of  doc- 
whcrehecould  notseelheobjejct  of  it,  in  trine  enunciated  by  the  oecumenical 
the  hope  that  he  might  soon  conquer  it.  councils,  and  on  early  church  history 
"  I  never  thought,"  said  she,  "  that  he  and  disputes  generally.  It  is  confi* 
would  take  it  so  much  to  heart.  I  dently  averred  by  some  of  his  contem- 
thought  I  had  given  him  all  the  hope  poraries  that  had  he  survived  Catherine 
and  encouragement  1  could."  This  and  lived  under  Paul,  who,  hating  his 
speech  was  duly  reported  to  the  would-  mother,  dismissed  her  favorites  and  re- 
be  monk  ;  he  redoubled  his  distress  ;  versed  her  policy,  Potemkin  would  have 
actually  entered  a  convent  and  put  on  ended  his  career  in  a  cloister, 
clerical  attire,  declaring  his  intention  to  Catherine's  affections  were  fickle  and 
take  holy  orders  and  think  of  the  Earth  ephemeral ;  generally  within  a  year  or 
and  her  daughters  no  more.  Every  fibre  two  she  grew  tired  of  her  favorites  and, 
of  emotion  in  Catherine's  nature  was  loading  them  with  honors  and  wealth, 
moved ;  she  dispatched  the  Countess  recommemnded  ihem  to  travel  for  the 
Bruce  to  invite  Potemkin  back  to  Court  bencAt  of  their  education.  Well  aware 
and,  without  positively  promising  too  that  the  hour  would  come  when  Cath- 
much,  to  inspire  him  with  the  hope  that  erine's  heart  would  weary  of  him  and 
his  love  would  yet  be  crowned.  Potem-  crave  for  fresh  pastures,  Potemkin  was 
kin  quickly  threw  off  the  cowl,  and  in  a  no  sooner  installed  as  Her  Majesty's 
few  days  found  himself  installed  as  the  domestic  companion  then  he  began  to 
Czarina's  official  husband,  with  a  pocket  prepare  for  the  coming  dismissal.  He 
allowance  of  ia,ooo  roubles,  which  he  resolved  to  make  himself  indispensable 
found  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  as  a  statesman  and  counsellor  when  he 
lying  on  his  dressing-table.  was  no  longer  required  in  a  more  tender 
There  was  a  considerable  vein  of  re-  relationship— the  only  one  of  the  long 
ligious  feeling  in  Potemkin's  nature  ;  list  of  favorites  who  manifested  such 
not  religion,  for  that  is  something  that  craft.  Imbued  with  a  deep  true  love  of 
affects  the  moral  complexion  of  the  his  country,  he  suggested  many  of  the 
inner  life;  but  religiousness,  which  schemes  and  directed  many  of  theoper- 
leaves  a  bad  man,  in  the  righteous  clas-  alions  by  which  Catherine  glorified  her 
sifications  of  heaven,  exactly  what  he  reign  ;  and  served  his  own  interests 
was  before,  and  which  means  absorp-  best  by  serving  his  sovereign  faithfully. 
tion  of  his  soul  in  church  forms  and  He  gradually  acquired  the  overmastering 
dresses  and  ritualisms.  His  father  had  ascendency  over  her  mind  and  will  which 
educated  him  for  the  church.  At  the  he  had  acquired  over  her  affection.  At 
age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni-  the  end  of  two  years,  thinking  his  posi- 
veisity  of  Moscow  as  a  student  of  divin-  lion  in  the  Empire  secure,  h^  began  to 
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scheme  to  relinquish  the  title  of  "  fa- 
vorite," still  retaining  the  honors  and  in- 
fluence attached  to  the  post.  He  man- 
aged it  with  complete  success ;  and 
though  many  of  his  successors  tried  to 
oust  him  from  his  seat  of  supremacy,  Po- 
temkin  defied  them  all,  and  obliged  the 
Empress  to  disgrace  those  of  them  who 
proved  inimical  to  his  interests,  ' '  Make 
your  choice,  madam,"  said  he,  on  one 
occasion,  "  between  Yermolofif  and  me. 
The  alternative  1  offer  you  is,  dismiss 
who  you  like,  but  one  of  us  must  leave 
your  Court,  For  my  part,  as  long  as  you 
keepLthat  white  negro  I  will  not  set  my  foot 
within  your  palace.  I  hate  him  so,  that 
I  vow  solemnly  never  to  be  friendly  with 
him  while  life  lasts,  and  my  revenge 
shall  reach  him  sometime.  But,  should 
your  Majesty  determine  to  sacrifice  him 
and  secure  my  services,  my  devotion 
and  zeal  in  your  cause  wilt  be  greater  in 
the  future  even  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  1  shall  continue  to  provide  for 
the  interests  of  your  heart  as  well  as  your 
Empire,  and  I  hope  I  may  choose  more 
wisely  than  I  did  when  I  recommended 
this  YermololT. "  The  arrogant  and 
haughty  Czaiina  was  cowed  and  abash- 
ed. On  the  spot  she  told  Poterakin  that 
he  might  discharge  his  rival  if  he  wish- 
ed. She  even  obeyed  the  jirince's  pro- 
hibition to  bid  her  lover  farewell ;  and 
Potemkin  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  an- 
nouncing to  Yermolofl  that  it  was  her 
Majesty's  will  and  command  that  he 
should  never  again  show  himself  in  her 
presence. 

Toward  the  end  of  two  years,  Potera- 
kin selected  a  young  man  devoid  of  en- 
ergy and  character,  but  amiable,  hand- 
some, musucular  and  healthy,  whom  he 
nominated  one  of  Catherine's  private 
secretaries.  He  encouraged  Her  Maj- 
esty's dawning  partiality  for  the  youth  ; 
and  when  the  time  was  ripe  he  intimated 
to  her  that  his  infirmities  were  such  that 
he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  ask  an  in- 
terval of  rest  in  order  to  recover  his 
health,  worn  out  by  the  cares  and  duties 
of  his  various  offices.  For  a  short  while 
he  retired  to  his  government  of  Nov- 
gorod ;  on  his  return  he  found  his  pro- 
t^g<^  installed  in  his  apartments,  which 
were  connected  with  the  Czarina's  by  a 
private  staircase.  He  expressed  much 
sorrow  at  Catherine's  inconstancy  that 
she  feared  she  would  never  be  able  to 
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console  him.  She  furnished  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  palace,  which  Potem- 
kin received  with  obtrusive  disappoint- 
ment. She  thereupon  added  80,000 
roubles  that  he  might  furnish  it  anew  to 
his  taste  ;  and  ever  after,  till  near  the 
end,  when  Catherine  grew  tired  of  her 
"favorite,'  she  announced  the  fact  to 
Potemkm  and  commissioned  him  to  look 
out  for  some  suitable  youth  whom  he  sent 
to  Court  with  a  fabricated  message,  that 
the  Empress  might  have  at  least  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  him,  a  cipher  of 
communication  having  previously  beea 
agreed  on.  Thus,  for  mstance,  before 
Momonoff  was  appointed,  it  was  at^ 
ranged  that  the  prince  should  send  him 
with  a  roll  of  drawings;  "the  opinion 
jrour  Majesty  expresses  about  the  draw- 
mgs  will  acquaint  me  with  what  your  Maj- 
esty thinks  about  the  bearer."  Hav- 
ing examined  the  youth  carefully,  Cath- 
erme  relumed  the  drawings  with  the 
comment :  "  The  outlines  are  beautiful, 
but  the  coloring  bad,"  referring  to 
Momonoff's  sallow  skin.  Potemkin  re- 
ceived from  Her  Majesty  a  fee  of  100,- 
000  roubles  on  each  successive  vacancy  ; 
and,  as  the  youth  recommended  doubled 
the  sum,  the  prince  tamed  the  capri- 
ciousness  of  Her  Majesty's  heart  into  a 
source  of  profit  and  revenue. 

Before  giving  a  short  account  of  what 
Potemkin  did  for  Russia,  we  may.  devote 
a  p&ragraph  or  two  to  the  weaknesses 
of  his  character.  He  had  an  inordinate 
affection  for  honors  and  titles  ;  when- 
ever he  saw  a  decoration  on  the  breast 
of  an  ambassador,  he  had  to  be  inform- 
ed whether  or  not  it  was  an  "  order," 
an  association,  or  a  badge  ;  the  history 
of  its  institution  ;  and  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  awarded.  Many  a  one 
was  bored  with  his  disquisitions  on  the 
orders  of  Russia.  His  importunities  to 
be  created  a  prince  were  wearisome. 
Catherine  was  not  in  the  habit  of  confer- 
ring this  rank  on  any  of  her  subjects  ; 
she  therefore  besought  Joseph  of  Austria 
to  ennoble  her  favorite,  who  at  the  time 
had  performed  no  public  service  to  ex- 
cuse his  elevation  to  such  rank.  The 
Emperor,  with  a  sense  of  shame  and 
degradation,  signed  the  patent  of  nobil- 
ity. Anxious  to  conciliate  one  whom 
the  Empress  delighted  to  honor,  Prus- 
sia decorated  him  with  the  order  of  the 
Black   Eagle  ;  Denmark  followed  with 
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that  of  the  Elephant ;  and  Sweden  with  the  richest  tapestry  ;  in  the  centre  of  it 

that  of  the  Seraphim.     It  was  a  bitter  stood  an  artificial  elephant  draped   in 

drop  in  the  cup  of  life  that  all  Cath-  robes  interwoven  with  emeralds  and  nt- 

erine's  entreaties  could  not  secure  for  bies.     After  a  pause  a  signal  was  given, 

him   the  orders  of  the  Garter,  of  the  and   a  curtain  was  drawn  exposing  to 

Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  view  a  magnificent  theatre,  to  grace  the 

Id  spite  of  his  vast  wealth  and  occasional  stage  of  which  the  first  actors  of  the  day 

prodigality,   he  was    avaricious  ;  a  just  had    been  engaged  ;  the   entertainment 

debt  he  paid  by  kicking  the  importunate  wiodiog  up  with  a  procession  in  which 

creditor  out  of  doors.     He   summoned  the  costumes  of  the  various  tribes  and 


a  French  veterinary  surgeon  from  Vien-  principalities  acknowledging  Catherine's 
na  to  prescribe  for  a  valuable  horse;  sovereignty  were  represented.  Afterward 
after  months  of  labor  and  skilful  treat-  every  room  in  the  palace  was  thrown 
mcnt  the  .doctor  waited  on  the  prince  open  to  the  promenaders ;  then  came 
officially  to  announce  the  cure,  really  to  the  transform  at  ion  scene  ;  the  whole 
receive  his  fee.  He  was  refused  admis-  building  was  ablaze  ;  diamonds  sparkled  , 
sion  ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  weary  amid  the  soil  of  the  summer  garden  ; 
waiting  returned  to  Vienna  without  re-  prismsandcrystalsandmirrors mutually 
ceiving  so  much  as  his  travelling  ex-  reflected  each  other's  glory  ;  the  trunks 
penses.  Vet  his  prodigality  when  the  of  shrubs  and  fruit-trees  glistened  and 
whim  seized  him  was  boundless.  No  shone  ;  the  perfumes  of  Araby  the  blest 
grander  eotertaiment  was  ever  given  by  a  filled  the  halls.  At  the  supper-table  six 
subject  in  honor  of  a  sovereign,  than  that  hundred  guests  sat  down  ;  the  plate  was 
Potemkin  gave  in  honor  of  Catherine  a  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  viands  were 
year  before  his  death.  The  prince  re-  served  in  vases  of  alabaster ;  the  wines 
ceivcd  Her  Majesty  at  the  doors  of  his  were  poured  from  golden  cups  ;  and 
palace  dressed  in  a  scarlet  coat ;  over  his  the  waiters  were  dressed  in  the  richest 
shoulderslherehung  alongcloakof  gold  robes.  Behind  Catherine's  chair  Po- 
lace  ornamented  with  precious  stones  ;  temkin  stood  that  he  might  wait  on  the 
"  there  were  as  many  diamonds  in  his  Czarina,  refusing  to  be  seated  till  he  was 
dress  as  a  dress  could  contain;"  his  thrice  commanded.  At  one  in  the  morn- 
head-dress  was  SO  heavy  with  them  that  ing  Her  Majesty  took  her  departure,  an 
an  aide-de-camp  was  detached  to  carry  orthestra  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
it.  As  Potemkin  conducted  his  guest  music  discoursing  a  hymn  in  her  praise, 
through  the  hall  of  his  palace,  a  choir  of  At  the  doorstep  she  turned  round  to 
three  hundred  hired  musicians  welcomed  express  her  gratitude  to  the  prince,  who 
her  with  a  burst  of  song.  Thence  he  thereupon  fell  on  his  kntes  and,  impul- 
led  the  imperial  lady,  beaming  with  fat  sively  kissing  her  hand,  stammered 
and  greasy  smiles,  for  the  symmetry  of  out  with  broken  voice  and  bedewed  eyes 
her  early  years  had  long  ago  left  her,  into  his  loyalty  and  devotion. 
the  saloon  ;  its  pillars  were  of  sculptured  The  skill  with  which  he  frustrated 
palm-trees  ;  vases  of  Carrara  marble  the  schemes  of  his  enemies  to  injure 
stood  at  either  end  of  it  ;  countless  mir-  him  in  Catherine's  estimation  was  mas- 
rors  flashed  back  the  light  of  its  crystal  terly.  Vast  sums  of  money  had  been 
lustres.  The  finest  specimens  of  statu-  given  him  at  his  own  urgent  solicitations 
ary  abounded  ;  shrubs  in  flower  and  to  enable  him  to  develope  the  wealth  of 
exotic  plants  made  endless  summer  in  southern  Russia  and  the  Crimea,  The 
this  enchanted  hall.  In  the  centre  of  colonizers  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  Aus- 
the  saloon  Catherine  was  met  by  a  statue  tria,  and  Prussia,  whom  he  had  invited 
of  herself  carved  from  Parian  marble,  to  settle  iu  these  lands  as  manufacturers 
After  Her  Majesty  was  sealed,  forty-  and  agriculturists,  bitterly  but  fruitlessly 
eight  dancers  all  dressed  in  white  scarves  complained  at  St.  Petersburg  of  the  cruel 
and  girdles  sparkling  with  diamonds  deception  that  had  been  practiced  on 
worth  ten  millions  of  roubles,  entered  the  them.     Potemkin's  enemies  inflamed  the 
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saloon  to  amuse  the  guests  whom  the  imagination  of  the   Empress   with   the 

prince  had  assembled  in  the  sovereign's  desire  to  visit  the  new  and  flourishing 

honor.      The  company  was  thereafter  settlements  which  the  prince  professed 

ushered  into  a  second  saloon  hung  with  to  have  planted,  and  of  whicb'tte,  wrote |  ^ 
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in  glowing  terms,  expecting  that  a  wild  dering  navigation  impossible  for  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  her  deceiver  space  of  sixty  versts.  The  distance 
would  be  provoked  in  Her  Majesty's  Her  Majesty  had  to  sail  was  450  versts  ; 
mind  by  the  exposure  of  the  fraud,  and  the  bed  of  this  part  of  the  river 
The  announcement  of  the  project  struck  Fotemkin  had  levelled  at  an  enormous 
Potemkin  with  dismay  ;  but  his  daring  outlay  of  money.  A  magnificent  fleet 
soon  rallied  from  its  temporary  demorali-  of  fifty  galleys,  the  rooms  of  which 
zalion.  He  backed  up  with  great  appar-  were  hung  with  silk,  each  ship  har- 
enteamestness  theadvicesof  bisfoes,  in-  ing  on  board  an  orchestra  of  twelve 
cidentally  remarking  in  one  of  his  letters  musicians,  carried  Catherine  and  her 
that  a  pressing  private  necessity  had  led  suite  down  the  river.  The  banks  of  the 
him  to  take  the  loan  of  the  last  3,000,-  Bneiper  were  dotted  with  cities,  towns, 
000  roubles,  which  he  had  drawn  from  villages  and  hamlets,  which  had  grown 
the  treasury  lor  purposes  of  state  ;  and,  up  as  Jonah's  gourd  to  disappear  as 
as  these  purposes  were  now  more  urgent  quickly.  In  many  cases  the  distant 
than  when  he  borrowed  the  money,  he  buildings  were  simply  sham  fronts  facing 
requested  that  a  second  3,000,000  might  the  river.  The  wharves  of  the  towns 
be  voted  him.  Catherine  consented  were  littered  with  huge  bales  labelled 
with  a  murmur  and  a  grudge.  The  "silk,"  etc.,  etc.,  but  which,  wheo 
prince  hastened  to  St.  Petersburg  and  pierced,  were  found  to  contain  straw  ; 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  her  favorite  shop-keepers  in  ^iMif  _^fit  townships  were 
Vermoloff,  whom  he  denounced  as  the  ordered  to  pack  up  their  stock-in-trade 
tool  of  his  enemies,  and  insisted  on  her  and  build  it  round  their  doors.  Ac  Ka^- 
roaking  a  royal  progress  through  his  gov-  dak,  where  she  disembarked,  Potcmkm 
emment  that  she  might  witness  with  her  conducted  the  Czarina  to  a  large  man- 
own  eyes  how  he  had  been  calumniated  sion,  which  had  just  been  built ;  behind 
and  wronged.  He  assembled  all  the  it  lay  an  English  garden,  into  which,  says 
troops  of  the  Empire  along  the  route  Segur,  "  the  magic  of  Prince  Potemkin 
Her  Majesty  was  to  travel.  He  ordered  had  caused  trees  of  extraordinary  size  to 
great  public  works  to  be  commenced  at  be  planted  ;  a  cheering  prospect  varied 
which  the  workers  toiled  day  and  night ;  by  wood,  waters,  and  flowers."  Here 
he  repaired  the  dilapidated  mansions  of  Her  Majesty  reviewed  the  troops — forty- 
the  nobility  at  the  places  where  Her  five  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  a  numer- 
Majesty  was  to  sleep,  garnishing  them  ous  body  of  infanirj',  all  newly  armed 
at  his  own  expense  with  the  richest  fur-  and  equipped.  From  this  town  also  the 
niture,  and  even  presenting  their  own-  deluded  lady  wrote  to  her  Ministers  in 
ers  with  plate  and  linen  that  Catherine  St.  Petenburg  expressing  her  satisfac- 
might  be  impressed  with  the  wealth  and  tion  with  the  condition  and  prosperity 
prosperity  of  the  dominions  under  his  of  Potemkin's  government,  adding  "  I 
care.  Crowds  of  people  were  deported  bej;  you  will  tell  this  to  the  unbelievers, 
from  the  outlying  provinces  and  brought  and  make  use  of  my  letter  to  put  an  end 
to  line  the  route  and  hurrah  as  Cath-  to  the  cavils  of  the  ill-disposed.  It  is 
erine  drove  past ;  thereafter  they  were  high  time  that  entire  justice  should  be 
hurried  forward  to  greet  her  with  a  sim-  done  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
ilar  welcome  at  a  later  stageof  the  jour-  my  service  and  that  of  the  State,  with 
ney,  "I  thought,"  said  she,  "that  I  so  much  zeal  and  success. "  After  visit- 
was  coming  to  a  desert,  but  here  I  find  ing  the  Crimea,  where  the  theatrical 
the  true  springs  of  my  Empire  in  all  genius  of  Potemkin  devised  new  sur- 
iheir  vigor  and  activity."  By  f^tes,  prises  at  every  halting- place,  Her  Maj- 
pyroteclinic  displays,  each  one  of  which  esty  began  her  homeward  journey.  The 
cost  40,000  roubles,  splendid  hospital!-  curtain  fell  at  Pultawa,  where  a  mimic 
ties  such  as  only  the  imagination  of  Po-  repetition  of  the  great  battle  fought 
temkin  could  conjure,  he  turned  the  there  in  1709  by  Charles  XII.  and  Peter 
royal  progress  which  was  to  work  his  the  Great  was  produced  for  Catharine's 
discomfituTe  into  a  series  of  triumphs,  delectation.  The  coup  de  thidtre  was 
At  Kiof  Her  Majesty  embarked  to  sail  over  ;  Potemkin  returned  to  his  govern- 
down  ihe  Dnciper  as  far  as  Kaydak,  ment  loaded  with  presents  ;  the  Czarina, 
where  the  Ihiiieun  cataracts  begin,  reo-  welcomed,    fSled,   hymned-,  rnader  ^er 
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way,  vi£  Moscow,  to  the  capital,  after  union.     He  rejected  the  crown  of  Cour- 

the  most  wonderful  royal  progress  the  land,  which  was  only  a  duchy,  not  a 

world  has  ever  seen.    She  left  St.  Peters-  kingdom,   though  Frederick  the  Great 

burg  on  the  14th  of  January,  1787  ;  she  urged  him  to  accept  it  as  a  stepping-stone 

enlered  it  again  on   the  aad  of  July,  to  the  throne  of  Poland.      For  many 

Recalling  the  marvels  and  romance  of  years  he  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  his 

the  journey,  the   French    Ambassador  soul  that  one  and  the  same  day  should 

speaks    of  "fleets    suddenly    created;  witness  Catherine's  crowning  at  Con- 

squadrons  of  Cossacks  and  Tartars  com-  stantinople  and  his  own  at  Athens.     He 

ing  from  the  remote  parts  of  Asia ;  il-  hated  France  as  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 

luminated   roads ';   mountains  on  fire  ;  way  of  these  ambitions,  and  his  dislike 

enchanted  palaces ;  gardens  raised  in  a  showed  itself  in  his   reception  of  the 

night ;    temples   of    Diana ;    delightful  French  Ambassador  :  he  received  him 

harems  ;  wandering  tribes  ;  dromedaries  lounging  on   his  couch,  dressed  in  his 

and  camels  ;  dethroned  princes  of  the  night-gown,  his  hair  uncombed,  his  legs 

Caucasus  and  Georgia  paying  their  horn-  and  neck  bare,  after  he  had  kept  him 

age  and  addressing  their  prayers  "  to  the  waiting  in  the  hall  for  a  quarter  of  an 

Light  of  the   North,   as  her  flatterers  hour  while  he  was  trifling  with  his  mis* 

called    her.       Remembering    that    one  tress.     Upbraided  with  his  indifference 

mind  planned  it  all  and  attended  to  every  to  a  French  alliance,  he  retorted,  "  An 

detail  of  the  comedy,  we  are  forced  (o  alliance  with   France  was  all  very  well 

confess  that,  whatever  we  may  find  Po-  while  it  was  a  kingdom,  but  it  is  di&er- 

temkin's  qualities  as  a  statesman  or  sol-  ent  now  that  it  has  become  an  archbish- 

dier  to  be,  he  was  at  least  bom  to  be  a  opric.    I  would  have  courted  an  alliance 

courtier — or  a  showman.  with  Louis  the  Corpulent,  with  Louis 

No  purse  in  the  world  but  that  of  Po-  the  Young,  with  Louis  the  Clever,  with 

temkin  or  Fortunatus  could  have  defray-  Louis  the  Great,  even  with  Louis  the 

ed  the  coat  of  this  imperial  trip,     His  Well-beloved,   but  not  with  Louis  the 

revenues  were  larger  than  those  of  many  Suffragan  ;"  a  bit  of  satire  only  rivalled 

European  kingdoms ;  and  there  were  few  by  his  own  masterly  definition  of  the 

of  them  who  did  not  out  of  their  own  pov-  German  Empire  as  "  an  archipelago  of 

erty  contribute  to  his  wealth  by  gifts  and  princes." 

bribes;  thcthrifty Courtof Prussiaprov-  But  we  must  not  trace  Potemkin's 
ing,  as  always,  the  stingiest  among  them,  influence  over  Calhciine  altogether  to 
His  shelves,  it  is  said,  were  full  of  dia-  his  capacity  as  a  trickster.  That  imperial 
monds  and  gold  and  bank-notes  ;  there  lady  was  far  too  clear-sighted  and  crafty 
was  one  fleece  of  diamonds  of  which  the  to  be  cajoled  by  empty  flatteries  to 
Prince  de  Ligne  speaks  with  admiration,  transfer  her  autocratic  power  to  any  one 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  roubles,  who  had  no  solid  body  of  worth  in  him 
Liberal  to  her  favorites,  Catherine's  '  to  justify  the  transference.  The  great- 
bounty  to  him  was  prodigal.  During  the  nesses  of  his  character  were,  in  the  csti- 
two  years  he  was  in  ofBce  as  her  *'  com-  mation  of  a  Russian  monarch,  sufGcient  to 
panion,"  she  presented  him  with  nine  counterbalance  its  weaknesses  and  leave 
million  roubles.  At  his  death  his  fortune  a  margin  to  the  good.  All  Potemkin's 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  fifty  mil-  defects  were  covered  by  this  redeeming 
lions  of  money  and  forty-five  thousand  fact,  that  his  zeal  for  the  aggrandizement 
serfs,  besides  palaces  and  estates  scat-  of  Russia  was  all-absorbing  ;  even  the 
tered  all  over  the  kingdom.  "I  am  in-  claims  of  self  being  forgotten  in  the 
deed,"  saidhe,  speakingof  his  wondrous  claims  of  the  state.  The  great  end  of 
success  in  life — "  I  am  indeed  the  spoil-  his  life  was  that  which  has  fired  the  im- 
edchildof  heaven."  Hiscareerhadtum-  agination  and  employed  the  energies  of 
ed  his  head  ;  visions  of  a  crown  began  to  successive  generations  of  Russian  czars, 
haunt  his  day-dreams.  It  is  said  that  statesmen  and  soldiers — the  extension  of 
after  the  death  of  Lanskoi,  the  best-be-  the  authority  and  commerce  of  the  Em- 
loved  of  all  Catherine's  pro-husbands,  pire  toward  the  south.  Maritime  su* 
the  prince  persuaded  his  sovereign  to  premacy — a  line  of  sea-board  commen- 
marry  him,  but  all  his  art  and  artifice  aurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  country — 
failed  to  induce'  her  to  announce  their  has  been  the  final  cause  of  Russian  Pttlh,' 
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icy  for  two  centuries  back,  aod  perhaps  18,000  laboreTS,  draining  and  redeeming 

Potemkin  did  even  more  than  Peter  the  the  irildeniess.  The  peace  of  Kainaidji, 

Great  to  expedite  the  desired  consum-  by  which  this  district  had  been  ceded  by 

mation.     The  bag-and-baggage  policy  is  the  Sultan,  had  been  signed   only  six 

not  a  novelty  of  yesterday,  though  it  is  years  before  Her  Majesty's  visit.  These 

new  to  see  England  insanely  helping  on  townships  were  designed  as  new  bases 

a  step  which  could  only  end  in  her  ruin  from  which  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea, 

if  Russia  were  successful.  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  might  be 

In  1777,  duringhis  first  state  appoint-  achieved, 

ment  as  favorite,  Potemkin  inspired  his  Averse  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  to 

Czarina  with  the  ambitious  project  of  which  only  the  holy  duty  of  extending 

driving  every  Turk,  official  and  non-offi-  the  dominions  of  the  ciars  could  recon- 

cial.  out  of  Europe  ;  and  by  many  de-  cile  him — (at  the  siege  of  Otchakoff  it  is 

vices  he  kept  alive  the  fire  he  had  kin-  said  that  after  having  given  his  generals 

died.    Conducting  Her  Majesty  through  their  instructions,  he  retired  to  a  distant 

the  streets  of  Cherson,  a  town  on  the  hillock  whence  he  could  see  the  combat, 

Black  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dneipcr,  and  sat  down,  resting  his  head  on  his 

he  led  her  to  a  gate  facing  eastward  hands  and  his  bands  on  his  knees,  occa- 

where  a  newly  painted  signboard,  ' '  This  sionally  looking  up  in  an  agony  to  pray, 

is  the  way  that  leads  to  Byzantium,"  met  "  O  Lord  !  have  mercy  upon  us  ") — he 

her  surprised  gaze.     It  is  said  that  he  tried  to  bribe  the  Tartar  chiefs  of  the 

talked   the  Emperor  Joseph  of  Austria,  Crimea    to    forswear    allegiance   to   the 

who  met  her  at  Cherson  and  travelled  Pone,  and  place  themselves  under  the 

with  her  through  the  Crimea,  into  a  posi-  protection    of    Russia;    an    audacious 

tive  promise  that  he  would  intrigue  and  manifesto  was  issued,   in  which  Cath- 

fight  to  have  the  Czarina's  grandson,  Al-  erine  said,  that  to  put  an  end  to  the 

exander  1.,  whom  she  intended  to  de-  difBculty  which  the  Sultan  experienced 

cree  her  successor,  crowned  at  Constan-  in  keeping  order  in  that  part  of  his  do- 

tinople.  minions,  she  had  resolved  to  annex  it  to 

Immediately  afler  his  appointment  to  her  own.     Thus  without  a  campaign  or 

the  governorships  of  the  Ukraine  and  a  battle  Potemkin  added  to  the  Pussian 

Azoph,  Potemkin  founded  and  fortified  Crown  its  richest  jewel.  A  military  writer 

several   cities   on   the   frontier  of  the  of  the  period  says  that  the  possession 

Crimea,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  of  this  peninsula  enabled  Russia  to  hear 

— Ekaterinoslav,    Maninpol  and    Cher-  wilhcontemptevery  threat  of  attack  from 

son  ;  to  which  he  invited  colonists  from  the  cast  and  south  ;  it  gave  her  the  sov- 

all  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Tar-  ereignty  of  the  Euxine,  and  a  position 

tars  of  the  Crimea,  guaranteeing  that  from  which  to  overawe  Constantinople ; 

they  would  be  permitted  to  practice  in  it  secured  her  against  a  Tartar  invasion; 

peace  the  rites  of  their    religion.      In  made  the   conquest  of    Central    Asia, 

flocks  they  came,  so  much  so  that  the  Georgia  and  Persia  probable  and  possi- 

Turks  found  a  casus  belli  in  the  depopu-  ble ;  and  fulfilled  Peter  the  Great's  pray- 

lation  of  the  peninsula.  Cherson,  which  er  for  "  more  sea  !  more  sea  !" 

like  St.  Petersburg  was  built  on  a  marsh,  Catherine  placed  3,000,000  roubles  at 

became  in  a  few  years  a  rich  and  popu-  the  prince's  disposal  for  the  civilization 

lous  place.     At  the  time  of  Catharine's  of  the  new  province  ;  he  built  cities,  or> 

visit  it  contained  aooo  shops  filled  with  ganized  a  magistracy  and  established  the 

merchandise  from    Greece,    Italy    and  reign  of  law.     In    1787,  looking  on  the 

France  ;  a  fleet  of  aoo  merchant  vessels  bay  from  the  window  of  her  temporary 

rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbor ;    many  residence  at  Inkerman,  the  Czarina  be- 

churches  and  mosques  and  public  edi-  held      a     formidable  'fleet;    "strong 

fices  and  houses  were  in  process  of  build-  enough,"  says  Segur,  "  to  make  her  flag 

ing.     It  boasted  the  possession  of  bar-  waveonthe  wallsof  Constantinoplewith- 

racks  capable  of  holding  24,000  men,  of  in  thirty  hours."     At  this  lime  Sevasto- 

a  dockyard  where  two  vessels  of  war  and  pol  boasted  the  possession  "  of  several 

a  frigale  were  ready  to  be  launched  ;  of  magazines,  an  admiralty,  intrenchments, 

an  arsenal  furnished  with  600  pieces  of  400  buildings  in  progress,  a  crowd  of 

Round  about  the  town  toiled  workmen,  a  sttong  garrison,  two  hos* 
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pitals,   and  several  docks."      All  this  six  miles  of  the  road  by  which  he  was 

naval  and  military  power  was  the  result  to  reach  the  capital  were  illuminated  ; 

of  the  labor  of  two  years,  and  was  begun  the  Empress  went  to  his  palace  to  thank 

and  completed  under  the  personal  super-  him,  not  even  ^ving  him  time  in  the 

vision  of  Potemkin,  gush  of  her  gratitude  to  change  his  trav- 

The  pnnce  now  turned  his  covetous  elling  dress.     High  carnival  reigned  in 

gaze    eastward    to   the    fertile   steppes  the  capital  for  two  inontbs,   the  cod* 

which  now  form  the  lieutenancy  oF  the  queror  taking  the  honors  paid  with  the 

Caucasus,    and    westward    toward    the  most  exalted  hauteur  and  as  no  more 

banks  of  the  Danube.  By  brilliant  prom-  thao  his  due  ;    his  wars  and  victories 

ises  and  by  quite  as  biilliant  but  more  were  reproduced  on  the  stage  for  his  own 

solid  gifts  of  jewels  and  money,  he  tried  and  the  public  gratification  ;  and  the  only 

to  bribe  the  lawless  Tartar  chiefs  of  the  cross  he  had  to  bear  lay  in  the  fact  that 

Caucasus  to  do  homage  to  the  Czarina  the  Czarina's  favorite  MomonoS  treated 

as  their  Lady  Paramount  and  protector,  him  as  an  equal. 

with  but  doubtful  success  ;  these  negotia-  Catherine  wished  for  peace ;  the  conn- 
tioDs,  however,  gave  Russia  a  ground  try  was  impoverished  by  her  frequent 
on  which  to  justify  her  future  encroach*  wars  and  many  lovers.  The  haughty 
ments  in  that  direction.  ButPotemkin's  general  refused  either  to  return  to  camp 
success  round  the  western  shores  of  the  or  make  pacific  overtures  to  the  enemy 
Euxine  was  unquestionable.  He  pro-  unless  Her  Majesty  dismissed  her  new 
vokcd  the  Turks  by  insults,  aggressions,  favorite  Zuboff,  whom  she  had  ventured 
by  infraction  of  treaties,  by  intrigues  in  to  choose  without  consulting  the  prince. 
Egypt,  to  declare  war.  He  even  in-  By  the  victories  of  Repnin  and  Suwar- 
structed  the  Russian  Minister  at  Con-  tow  he  saw  with  alarm  the  laurels  which 
stantinuple  to  make  a  jest  of  the  Sultan's  should  have  gone  to  adorn  his  own  brow 
expostulations;  which  the  latter  answer-  transferred  to  others  ;  and  his  eagerness 
ed  by  imprisoning  the  insolent  ambassa-  to  return  to  the  camp  was  only  equalled 
dor  m  the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  by  his  previous  reluctance.  Reaching 
Potemkin's  activity  came  in  spasms,  he  Yassy,  he  found  that  a  treaty  had  been 
was  constitutionally  of  an  indolent  tem-  signed  in  obedience  to  secret  orders 
peramcnt  ;  and  when  the  Turk  gratified  from  the  capital.  The  rage  with  which 
bis  wish  for  war,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  he  heard  the  news  killed  him.  His  many 
mixed  despondency  and  religion,  and  dissipations  and  great  exertions  had  pre- 
declared  himself  the  unhappiest  of  men.  maturely  exhausted  his  vital  power ;  he 
His  Austrian  allies  having  asked  for  his  stormed— fumed  at  his  folly  in  falling  ill 
plan  of  the  campaign,  he  answered  after  at  such  a  juncture  ;  he  dismissed  his  phy- 
a  fortnight's  meditation:  "  Wilh  the  sicians  and  fed  on  salt  meat  and  raw  tur- 
help  of  God  I  shall  attack  whatever  nips,  washing  them  down  with  deep 
enemies  I  meet  between  the  Bug  and  draughts  of  brandy,  to  persuade  himself 
the  Dneister."  His  mistress,  Madame  that  he  was  still  a  strongman.  In  a 
de  Witt,  of  whom  Prince  de  Ligne  said  burst  of  passion  he  resolved  to  quit 
that  "  she  was  the  handsomest  woman  Yassy  for  Otchakoff.  On  the  road  he 
in  the  universe,"  and  whose  husband  grew  worse— he  could  not  bear  the  mo- 
Potemkin  had  appointed  governor  of  tion  of  his  carriage  ;  alighting,  he  sat 
Cherson,  laughed  him  out  of  his  lethargy;  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  by  the  road- 
and  he  gave  orders  with  tears  in  his  eyes  side  ;  and  there  in  the  fifty-second  year 
for  the  storming  of  the  city  of  Otchakoff  of  his  age  he  died.  Catherine  paid  him 
which  he  had  been  listlessly  besieging  for  the  compliment  of  swooning  when  the 
several  months.  The  plunder  that  fell  tidings  of  his  death  reached  her  :  she 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  was  im-  had  to  be  bled,  blistered  and  put  to  bed. 
mense.  There  was  an  emerald  found  in  Day  by  day,  she  realized  more  vividly 
the  city  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  which  the  how  the  master-mind  which  had  direct- 
prince  sent  to  the  Czarina,  who  after-  cd  the  destinies  of  her  empire  had  been 
ward  wore  it  in  a  necklace  set  with  dia-  removed.  Potemkin  was  the  buttress  of 
monds.  Returning  to  St.  Petersburg  for  her  greatness  ;  with  his  departure  there 
the  winter,  Potemkin  was  received  with  departed  the  \>raiQ  and  nerve  that  had 
all  the    honors   due   to  such   a  hero  ;  made  her  reign  successful  aiid  great ; 
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thereafter  she  waaweakand  irresolute  as  laltinj;  W«  pleuurea  ladly;  ambracfni  wiA 

other  sovereigns  are.  "Jl'r  "J'  ''V  ''i  I  "■""'  *>' "•?  V'»S'."' 
"  M-„„   ™,=    =--»  "    — ^i^..    \»     J-  wUh  the  Other  the  alabaster  neck  of  hi«  mis- 
Never   was    seen,       wntes    M.    de  ,„„ .  receiving  gifts,  then  disiribming  them 
Segur,  to   others:    seldom   paylog  a   debt;    lalLing 
"  in  court,  council,  or  camp,  a  general  more  '^'"''"''}T  »  his  generals,  laciics  lahisbisliap*; 
fash  or  Irresolute.  .  courtier  more  pompous  ■""""«.  °' whenrise  sltmiDg  and  praymg  ; 
or  more  ridiculously  shj.  a  minister  more  en-  t'"^^  "}  ■*•'"  or  <!'»'"!".  .or  '^  regimemjls 
terprislng  or  less  laborious ;  his  whole  person  ^^l"'?  e^ibroidered  -.   sometimes  id  a  night- 
presenting  a  combinalioD  tbe  most  original,  KO"".  ■'  olher  times  sparkling  withd.amonds 
by  aD  inconceivable  miitore  of  grandeur  and  "  '"f"  "  *"'*^'  '*»""V  '='o°^'^  «"d  »'■"*>« 
littleness,  of  indolence  and  activity,  boldness  ben    double  when  at  home   tall,  erect,  aud 
aitd  timidity,  ambition  aad  indifference."  "»'>'''  "''"''  '"'  »*">"»  himself  to  the  army.  - 
"  A  commander,"  says  the  Prince  de  a*"*  «»  »"  through  half  a  tiozen  pages  of 
Ligne,    who  describes  him  as  he   saw  antitheses  and  caricature,  m  which  there 
him  at  the  siege  of  Otchakoff.  "  »"«  Pa"  ol  truth  to  nine  parts  of  wit 
and  paradox,  the  contvption  of  Fotem- 
-who  looks  Idle  but  is  always  busy;  who  has  y^  as  a  bundle  of  contradictions  which 

(or  himself"   alarmed  at    the   approach   of  'Cry  foreign  to  truth  and  Uct.—Tem/ie 

danger,  fiolicsome  when  in  the  heal  of  ll ;  Bar. 
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It  may  not  be  generally  known  that,  and  nothing  more  ;  or  it  may,  when  a 
among  animals  and  plants,  certain  ex-  typical  parasite,  depend  upon  its  host 
ceplions  exist  to  the  rule  that  living  de*  for  food  as  well  as  shelter.  Such  un- 
velopment  means  and  implies  progress,  welcome  guests  are  often  a  source  of  dis- 
All  animals  and  plants  by  no  means  ease  to  the  animals  and  plants  which 
attain  as  adults  to  a  higher  place  and  harbor  them.  But  nature  seems  to  re- 
structure than  they  occupy  at  the  com-  venge  the  host,  by  degenerating  the  para- 
mencement  of  their  existence.  Occa- '  site.  An  admirable  law  exists  in  nature, 
sionally,  the  beginnings  of  life  are  in  called  the  "  law  of  use  and  disuse." 
reality  of  higher  nature  than  the  com-  Use  and  habit  develop  an  organ  or  part, 
pletion  of  existence  ;  and  it  can  be  and  judicious  use  increases  the  size  and 
proved  that  many  living  beings  in  their  strength  of  living  structures.  Con- 
perfect  state  are  absolutely  of  lower  versely,  disuse  causes  atrophy,  wasting, 
grade  than  when  progressing  toward  and  decay  of  the  o^ans  of  living  beings, 
maturity  !  It  is  to  these  curious  facts  in  Applying  this  well-known  fact  to  the 
natural  history  that  the  collective  name  animal  which  has  adopted  a  parasitic  ez- 
of  "degeneration"  has  been  applied,  istence,  we  can  readily  enough  under- 
The  animal  or  plant  which  sinks  or  re-  stand  why  a  process  of  physiological 
trogresses  to  a  lower  place  in  the  living  backsliding  is  represented  in  its  history, 
world  as  time  passes,  and  which  thus  With  no  need  for  legs  or  other  organs  of 
develops  backwards,  so  to  speak,  is  motion  in  its  fined  condition,  the  para- 
said  to  "  degenerate."  It  is  of  high  site  ia  in  time  deprived  of  these  appcnd- 
interest  to  trace  out  several  examples  of  ages.  If  it  obtains  its  food  ready-made 
this,  and  to  note  the  inferences  that  from  its  host,  nature  will  cause  the  dis- 
may be  drawn  from  them  ;  since  it  may  used  digestive  organs  it  once  possessed 
be  shown  that  the  analogies  of  degenera-  for  active  use,  to  degenerate  and  to  dis- 
tion  may  extend  even  to  man's  estaie  appear.  If  at  one  time  in  its  earlier 
and  affect  even  human  destiny  itself.  career  the   creature  was  endowed  with 

No  condition  of  animal  life  is  more  ef-  organs  of  sense,  useful  to  an  active  ani- 

fectual  in  inducing  degeneration  ofstTuc-  mal,  these  will  disappear  by  disuse  when 

•  ture  than  the  adoption  of  a  parasitic  mode  the  parasite  becomes  fixed  and  motion- 

and  habit  of  existence.     The  parasite  less.     There  is,  in  short,  no  part  of  its 

lives  on  another  animal  or  plant,  and  structure   which  will   not  be   aSected, 

may  be  a  lodger  merely,  seeking  shelter  modified,  and  degenerated  through  dis- 
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use  and  it  may  be  other  conditions  inci-  single  eye,  and  a  mouth  and  digestive 
dental  to  the  parasitic  life.  system.  Then  it  casts  off  its  two  hinder 
Illustrations  of  these  remarks  abound  pairs  of  feet,  and  develops  a  shell  an^ 
in  the  animal  world.  Take,  for  instance,  the  six  pairs  of  swimming-appendages, 
the  case  of  Saecuiina,  a  parasite  on  her-  like  the  young  Sacculina,  while  the  two 
roit  crabs.  Each  e^g  of  a  Sacculina  first  front  legs  increase  greatly  in  size.  In 
develops  into  a  little  active  creature  this  latter  condition,  the  barnacle  de- 
called  a  "  nauplius."  This  organism  velops  two  large  compound  eyes  in  place 
Bwims  freely  in  the  sea.  It  possesses  of  the  single  eye  of  its  earlier  stage, 
three  pairs  of  legs,  an  oval  body,  and  a  But  the  mouth  and  digestive  system 
single  eye  placed  in  the  middle  of  its  have  disappeared,  and  the  young  bar- 
frame.  Soon  the  two  hindmost  pairs  of  nacle's  energies  are  now  chiefly  devoted 
legs  are  cast  ofi,  and  a  kind  of  shell  is  to  seeking  a  resting-place  on  floating 
developed  over  the  body,  and  six  pairs  wood.  Fixing  itself  by  the  front  pair  of 
of  small  swimming  feet  replace  the  miss-  legs,  and  thus  gluing  its  head  to  the  ob- 
ing  limbs.  In  this  state  it  passes  a  short  ject,  the  shell  of  the  full-grown  barnacle 
period  of  life,  and  the  young  Sacculina,  is  soon  developed,  while  the  six  pairs  of 
like  the  majority  of  other  animals,  is  ap-  legs  become  the  brush-like  tentacula 
parently  in  the  way  of  advance  and  wherewith  food  is  swept  into  the  mouth, 
progress.  But  the  day  of  degeneration  A  digestive  system  and  nerves  then  ap- 
draws  nigh.  The  two  foremost  limbs  pear,  and  barnacle-history  may  thus  be 
increase  greatly  in  size  ;  these  members  regarded  as  complcle.  Nevertheless,  a 
finally  become  branched  and  root-like  ;  barnacle  as  a  full-grown  animal  is  thus 
and  the  eye  disappears  along  with  the  in  some  respects  decidedly  inferior  to  its 
six  pairs  of  swimming  feet.  The  animal  youthful  stages.  Especially  it  wants 
then  seeks  the  body  of  a  hermit  crab  ;  locomotive  powers  ;  and  its  eyes  are  de- 
attaches  itself  by  its  roots,  and  then  de-  graded  ;  although,  in  possessing  a  di- 
generates  as  the  adult  into  the  bag-like  gestive  apparatus,  it  exhibits  an  advance 

fiarasite  whose  roots,  penetrating  to  the  on  immature  life.     But  the  barnacle  is 

iver  of  the  crab,  absorb  the  juices  of  the  not  a  parasite.     It  is  merely  a  fixed  and 

crustacean  host  as  food.     Thus,  a  full-  rooted  animal,  and  as  such  has  a  neccs- 

grown  Sacculina  is  a  mere  sac  or  bag,  sity  for  a  digestive  system,  which,  as  we 

which  in  due  time  develops  eggs,  and  have  seen,   disappears  in  the  parasitic 

which  drags  out  an  inactive  existence  at-  animal. 

tached  to  the  crab  ;  water  flowing  in  and  Degradation,  thoroughly  complete  in 

out  of  the  sack,  by  an  aperture  placed  Sacculina,  and  to   a  certain  extent    in 

toward  its  lower  extremity,  bamacle-life,  thus  depends  in  the  one 

Another   life-history    which   runs    in  case  upon  a  habit  of  paiasjtism,  and  in 

parallel  lines  with  that  of  the  Sacculina  the  other  upon   fixity  of  body.      The 

IS  the   development  of  the   barnacles,  tendency  of   this   process  of  backslid- 

which  attach  themselves  in  large  nuni-  ing  is  clearly  enough  seen  in  its  power 

bers  to  the  sides  of  ships  and  to  floating  of    rendering    the    adult — ordinarily  a 

timber.      Each    barnacle  consists  of    a  complex     being — simpler     in    structure 

body,  inclosed  in  a  shell,  and  attached  than    the    young.      To    impress    these 

to  its  floating  log  or  ship  by    a   fleshy  facts  still  more  firmly  on  the  mind,  let 

stalk.     From  betweeii  the  edges  of  the  us  investigate  the  life-hislory  of  a  spe- 

shell  protrude  some  twenty-four  delicate  cies  of  prawn  (Feiuus)  whose  develop- 

fllaments,    representing     the     modified  ment  runs  in  its  earlier  stages  parallel 

legs  of  the  animal,  no  longer  used  for  with  that  of  the  barnacle  and  Sacculina. 

motion,   but  serving,  as   a  well-known  Prawns,  lobsters,  shrimps,  and  crabs, 

naturalist  puts  it,  to  kick  food  into  the  form  the  highest  division  of  the  crusta- 

barnacle's  mouth.     A   digestive  system  cean  class.       They  greatly  excel  such 

exists,  but  there  are  no  sense-organs  in  forms  as  the  barnacles  in  structure,  as 

the  shape  of  eyes.     Now,  the  barnacle  common   observation   shows.      Peneus, 

begins  life  as  does  the  Sacculina.     Its  as  one  of  the  prawn-group,  begins  life 

first  stage  is  a  three-legged  oval-bodied  as  does  the  barnacle  or  Sacculina,  as  a 

"nauplius,"  which  swims  freely  in  the  veritable    "nauplius,"    with    an    oval 

sea.      This  baby    barnacle  possesses  a  body,  a  single  eye   and  three  pairs  of 
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limbs.  Then  succeed  other  stages  re-  bone  of  the  vertebrates.  It  is  the  onljr 
sembling  those  through  which  the  crabs  animal  which,  like  the  tatter  group,  has 
pfss,  and  finally  the  features  of  the  a  nervous  cord  lying  above  this  spine ; 
young  prawn  are  in  due  course  evolved,  it  has  an  arrangement  of  gill-clefis  like 
From  one  common  form,  then,  the  fishes,  and  it  has  an  eye  which  is 
namely,  the  three-legged  larva,  which  formed  just  as  our  own  eyes  and  as  those 
we  name  a  "nauplius,"  we  discover  of  all  other  vertebrates  are  developed, 
that  animals  so  widely  different  as  bar-  Yet  to  what  end  is  all  this  promise  of 
nacles  and  orawns  are  developed.  The  high  structure  ?  Backsliding  becomes 
fact  testihes  most  clearly  in  favor  of  the  the  order  of  the  day  ;  the  tail  of  the 
idea,  that  the  development  even  of  ani<  larva  disappears  ;  its  internal  organs  are 
mals  belonging  to  the  same  great  class  modelled  on  a  lower  type  ;  its  eye  fades 
may  vary  in  a  most  typical  manner.  The  away  ;  it  fixes  itself  by  its  head,  like  the 
one  development  represented  by  that  of  young  barnacle  ;  and  it  finally  degen- 
the  prawn  proceeds  along  lines  which  erates  into  the  rooted,  immobile  sea- 
are  those  of  progress  and  advance  ;  squirt  inclosed  in  its  leathery  investment, 
since  the  prawn  is  a  much  higher  animal  The  topic  of  degeneration  has,  how- 
than  its  young.  In  the  barnacle  there  is  ever,  more  extended  applications  than 
degeneration  in  some  respects,  but  ad-  those  which  we  have  thus  hurriedly 
vance  in  others  ;  so  that  the  state  of  chronicled  as  applying  to  the  explanation 
matters  in  the  barnacle  represents  his-  of  the  lowness  of  some  animal  forms  as 
tory  intermediate  between  advance  and  compared  with  others.  Physiology 
decline.  But  in  the  Sacculina  are  wit-  teaches  us  that  there  exists  in  all  living 
nessed  degradation  and  retrogression  of  beings  from  animalcule  to  man,  a  natu* 
the  purest  type.  The  animal  goes  back-  ral  process  of  degenerative  change,  in 
ward  jn  the  world,  until  it  sinks  to  the  virtue  of  which  the  worn-out  particles 
level  of  a  mere  tumoi-like  growth,  at-  of  our  tissues  are  perpetually  being 
4  tached  to  the  body  of  its  crab-host.  En-  thrown  off  as  their  functions  fail.  The 
dowed  first  with  powers  of  locomotion,  daily  waste  of  our  frames  is  in  large 
these  wholly  disappear ;  furnished  with  measure  a  process  of  degeneration.  Siitl 
an  eye,  that  organ  likewise  vanishes  more  clearly  is  that  process  a  degenera- 
away  ;  and  parasitism  works  its  will  tive  one,  which  despoils  us  in  old  age  of 
on  the  animal's  frame,  degradins  it  to  our  teeth,  whitens  our  hair,  dims  our 
such  an  extent,  that  but  for  a  careful  eyesight,  and  wastes  and  changes  in 
tracing  of  its  history,  we  could  not  have  greater  or  less  degree  every  organ  and 
discovered  that  it  was  a  crustacean  at  tissue  of  our  body.  So  also,  many  dis- 
all.  eases  which  affect  us,  apart  altogether 
The  well-known  animals  we  name  from  the  general  breakdown  and  back- 
"  Sea-squirts"  present  us  likewise  with  sliding  of  structure  that  accompanies  old  ' 
examples  of  degradation  arising,  like  age,  arc  the  results  of  what  physicians 
that  of  the  barnacles,  from  a  habit  of  truly  name  "degeneration."  Thus,  so 
fixing  themselves.  Each  sea-squirt  or  far  from  being  any  peculiar  or  abnormal 
Astidian  resembles  in  shape  a  jar  with  action  of  life,  degeneration  is  as  natural 
two  necks,  as  we  find  it  attached  to  shells  to  our  existence  and  to  that  of  living 
and  other  objects.  Its  whole  frame  is  beings  at  large,  as  development  and 
inclosed  in  a  dense,  tough,  leathery  progress.  The  living  being  may  in  fact 
membrane,  through  which  the  stimuli  of  be  said  to  occupy  one  of  three  positions 
the  outer  world  can  with  difficulty  pass,  in  the  universe  of  life  in  respect  of  the 
Yet  the  sea-squirt,  rooted  and  fixed  as  alterations  to  which  it  is  subject, 
it  appears  to  be,  begins  life  as  a  free-  Either  its  race  is  progressing,  or  its  spe- 
swimming  tadpole-like  being,  which  cicsisdecliningand  degenerating,  or  last 
propels  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  alt,  and  more  rarely,  the  living  form 
by  means  of  its  flexible  and  muscular  is  stable  and  at  rest — in  equilibiium,  as 
tail.  This  tadpole-like  body  exhibits  a  one  may  put  it.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
supeiior  structure  in  many  respects  in  no  denying  the  fact  that  progress  and 
the  eyes  of  a  zoologist.  For  instance,  advance  are  by  far  the  most  constantly 
it,  of  all  invertebrate  animals,  possesses  represented  condition  of  life.  Were  it 
a  representative  of  the  spine  or  back-  otherwise,  we  should  not  find  the  uni- 
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verse  of  life  so  varied  as  it  is ;  and  the  nature  of    the    lung-breather  over  the 

progress  of  development  is  by  no  means  pure    gill-breathing     tadpole.       Here, 

likely  to  be  replaced  to  any  momentous  therefore,  degeneration   is  working  out 

extent  by  the  law  of  backsliding,  whose  the  purposes  of  development.     It  is,  in 

effects  we  have  endeavored  to  describe,  other  words,  wiping  away  and  destroy- 

The  foregoing  remarks  would  be  im-  ing  the  evidences  of  the  lower  nature 

perfect,  and  even  misleading,   were  we  which   is   being  replaced  by  a   higher 

to  fail  to  note  that  there  is  at  least  one  stage  and  type  of  life.    The   young  crab 

aspect  of  degeneration  in  which  it  be-  is  tailed  like  the  lobster  or  prawn  ;  but 

comes  related  in  the  roost  intimate  man-  degeneration   of    the  tail  converts  the 

ner  to  both  progress  and  advance.     The  crab  into  a  higher  t^pe  of  crustacean 

development  and  rise  of  an  animal  in  than  the  lobster,  and  mternal  change  of 

the  scale  of  creation  is  accompanied  as  like  nature  ma^es  the  perfect  insect  as 

a  rule  by  the  disappearance  of  organs  and  well  as  the  crab,  a  higher  being  than  its 

parts  which  pertain  to  lower  stages  of  larva. 

life,  and  to  its  own  immature  condition.  If,  therefore,  we  take  a  wide  view  of 

The  tadpole  in   becoming    the   perfect  living  nature — a  view  in  which  alone  the 

frog  exhibits  degeneration  in  the  disap-  true  analogies  of  things  are  to  be  clearly 

pearance  of  its  tail  ;    for  the  frog,   as  perceived — we  shall  find  degeneration  at 

every  one  knows,  is   a  tailless    being,  one  time  ruthlessly  driving  the  animal 

Then,  secondly,  its  gills  degenerate  and  form  to  lower  confines  of  life  ;  while  at 

disappear   through    natural,    or    more  another  time,  we  shall  see  the  same  pro- 

popularly  speaking,  constitutional  causes  cess  accompanying  advance  and  progress 

inheiited  by  the  frog  from  its  ancestors,  hand  in  hand,  and  aiding  the  growth  of 

Opposed  to  the  degeneration  of  its  gills  the  higher  life  by  restrictmg  and  abolish- 

istheindependentdevelopmentof  lungs,  ing  the  evidences  of  the  lower  and  im- 

which  development  evinces  the  higher  perfect  existence. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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Fkbaks  and  Marvels  of  Plamt  Lifs.     By  bears  upon  (he  doctrioe  of  descent  wElh  modi- 

M.  C.  Coolce.     (S.  P.  C.  K.)  Gcation.     Still,  even  this  is  a  great  deal.    To 

This  queer   little   volume   might,   without  the  vast  mass  ot  teadeis,  Mr.  Darwin's  name 

Irreveteace    to  our  great  natuialist,  be   sue-  is  to  this  day,  in  spile  ot  eveiyihing,  a  mere 

cinctly   described  as  The  Orthodox  Darwin,  symbol   Tor    some   unknown    but   heterodox 

For  some  lime  past  the  Society  for  Promoting  and   dangerous   docttioas.     Most    people   of 

Christian   Knowledge  ha*   been   remarkable  the  uncultured   and   bttlf-callured    sort   still 

for  the  growing  breadth  and  liberality  of  its  know  the  creator  of  philosophic  biology  only 

spirit ;  but  we  were  hardly  yet  prepared  to  h  the  author  of  an  absurd  theory  that  men 

find  it  undertaliing  to  spread  the  main  results  ire  descended  from  monkeys,  which  somehow 

of  Mr.  Darwin's  minute  researches  into  the  oncelost  their  tails,  and  so  look  incontinently 

physiology  of  plant  life.   Of  course  Dr.  Cooke  to  the  use  of  language  and  ihe  practice  of  the 

writes  under  all   reserve  ;  he  almost  ignores  iaduslrial  arts.     This  theory  tbey  have  heard 

the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  natural  selec-  mentioned  onty  to  be  laughed  at  in  private, 

tion,  and  he  says   nothing  that  could  by  any  or  to  be  denounced  as  atheistic  and  immoral 

stretch  of  imagination   be    conceivably  sup-  from  a  hundred  pulpits.     When  such  people 

posed  to  shock  the  most  sensitive  orthodoxy,  learn  from  a  book   (lamped  with  the  impri- 

His  aim   is  simply  10   present   the  world  in  matur  of  a  great  orthodox    religious  society 

genera],  and  young  people  in  particular,  with  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  been  for  years  a  patient 

the   positive   or    certain,  as   opposed   to  the  and  accurate  observer  of  biological  facts,  thai 

theoretical  or  hypothetical  side  of  Mr.  Dar-  his  works  contain  more  information  on  animal 

win's  observations  and  teachings.    The  books  and  vegetable  life  than  any  other  books  ever 

whicb  he  here  condenses   and   expounds  in  written — in  short,  that  he  is  tbeacknowledged 

popular  language   are    not   the   "Origin    of  chief  of  modern  science — they  may,  perhaps. 

Species  "  and  the  "  Descent  of  Man,"  but  the  begin  to  understand  that  even  the  ludicrous 

"Insectivorous  Plants."  the"  Habits  of  Climb-  monkey  theory    must   not    be    cavalierly  re- 

ers,"  and   [he  "  Power  o(  Movement  ; "  and  jected  without  at  least  half-an -hour's  modest 

(ton  these  be  has  cut  out  everything  which  consideration.    They    may  learn,    too,   that 
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the  monkefi  are  onlr  a  small  part  of  a  vaai 
and  comprebeoslve  evolutloaatj  scheme ;  and 
the}'  maj  possibly  even  feel  some  fainl  sug- 
gGsiion  of  a  nascent  critical  doubt  whether, 
after  all,  their  own  utter  Igaoraoce  is  quite 
certain  to  lead  them  to  much  wiser  conclusions 
than  Mr.  Darwin's  wonderrul  and  encyclo- 
pedic knowledge. 

So  much  (or  the  object  of  Dr.  Cooke's 
book,  which,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  us  a 
commendable  one.  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  performed,  we  can  hardly 
■peak  ■□  highly.  To  begin  with,  Dr.  Cooke 
■eems  to  have  sacrificed  too  much  to  the 
exigencies  of  Ihe  position.  He  is,  we  take  it, 
'  himself  a  Darwinian  ;  but,  having  been  asked 
to  condense  certain  of  Mr.  Darwin's  works 
for  an  orthodox  audience,  he  has  certainly 
gone  too  far  in  the  way  of  tacitly  suppTCsiing 
the  evolutionary  argument,  and  implicitly 
suggesting  the  method  of  design.  That  be 
should  say  nothing  about  natural  selection,  is 
well  and  good  ;  no  doubt  it  was  so  stipulated 
in  the  bond  :  but  that  he  should  put  down 
causes  in  which  be  cannot  himself  really 
believe  is  less  praiseworthy.  Yet  he  ends  his 
introductory  chapter  by  quoting  a  piece  of 
verse  which  asks  why  Sowers  with  bright 
petals  should  spring"  in  the  silent  wilderness, 
where  no  man  passes  by."  Dr.  Cooke  un- 
doubtedly knows  that  their  bright  petals  are 
merely  Intended  for  the  attractioif  of  insects  ; 
but  the  poem  declares  that  their  object  is  "  to 
minister  delight  to  man,  to  beautify  the 
earth."  Perhaps  we  may  be  told  that  this  Is 
only  poetry ;  but  even  poetry  should  not  be 
quoted  in  a  popular  scientific  work  so  as  to 
strengthen  unscientific  preconceptions.  Nor 
do  we  think  he  need  have  ended  almost  Ihe 
only  passage  where  he  alludes  in  passing  to 
Mr,  Darwin's  general  theory  with  an  excerpt 
from  Mr.  Bennett,  who  finds  that  certain  facts 
of  plant  life  compel  him  to  "to  recur  to  the 
pre-Darwinian  doctrine  of  Design." 

The  literary  and  scientific  execution  of  the 
book,  again,  does  not  seem  to  us  wholly 
satisfactory.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
extracts  from  Mr.  Darwin's  minor  works, 
collated  with  long  passages  quoted,  page  after 
page,  from  Messrs.  Wallace,  Hooker,  Asa 
Gray,  Burdon  Sanderson,  Bales,  Lawson  Tail, 
and  others.  The  original  matter  is  small  in 
quantity  and  careless  in  style.  In  places,  it 
is  true,  we  get  two  or  three  new  and  interest- 
ing observations  ;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  we 
also  get  some  exceedingly  hazy  passages. 
For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  thickness 
of  the  shell  in  the  Brazil  nut  cannot  be  meant 
as  a  protection  from  monkeys,  because  other 
nuts  in  the  same  forest  are  not  protected  ; 
■n    argument    which    would    at  once  over- 


April, 

throw  every  example  of  uatural  selection  or  of 
design  alike ;  for  it  might  equally  be  said  that 
the  sting  of  the  nettle  could  not  be  protective, 
seeing  that  grasses  do  not  sting ;  nor  could 
the  antlers  of  deer  aid  them  in  their  battles, 
seeing  that  horses  have  no  horns.  Again, 
the  whole  chapter  on  mimicry  is  founded  on 
a  complete  misconception  ol  what  mimicry 
really  means.  Dr.  Cooke's  illustrations  are 
all  taken  from  such  instances  as  the  resem- 
blance between  certain  euphorbias  and  the 
cacti,  between  heliambemum  and  potentilla, 
between  the  fniit  of  the  maple  and  of  a  South 
American  milkwort.  Not  one  of  these  is  a 
real  case  of  mimicry  at  all  ;  they  are  merely 
cases  of  adaptivqsimilarlly — of  like  conditions 
producing  like  results.  Trtie  mimetic  re- 
semblances only  occur  between  two  species  of 
plants  or  animals  inhabiting  the  same  district, 
of  which  one  species  is  specially  protected 
while  Ihe  other  is  not  ;  whereas  the  suc- 
culent euphorbias  are  found  in  Africa  and 
the  cacti  in  America.  Dr.  Cooke  may  an- 
swer that  he  prefers  to  use  the  term  "  mimic- 
ry" for  any  reserablance  whatsoever;  and, 
of  course,  in  a  free  country  he  bas  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so  if  he  will  ;  but  since  Ihe  word 
has  already  an  accepted  scientific  meaning, 
carefully  defined  by  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lace,  he  cannot  be  surprised  if  other  people 
object  to  his  proceedings.  Any  man  may 
speak  of  a  rhomboid  as  a  square  if  he  chooses; 
yet  in  geometry  this  practice  Is  found  to  be 
distinctly  Inconvenient.  Nevertheless,  after 
making  all  deductions,  we  must  allow  that 
Dr.  Cooke's  book  is  calculated  to  do  an  im. 
mense  amount  of  good.  The  excellence  of 
the  materia!  makes  up  for  any  defects  in  the 
workmanship.  It  cannot  fail  to  teach  all 
those  who  will  read  it  a  great  deal  that  is  new, 
valuable,  and  interesting  about  many  strange 
phenomena  of  vegetable  life. — Grant  Allen  in 
lie  Acadimy, 

Genoa  ;  How  thb  ItEF(;BLic  Ross  and  Fsti,. 

By  1.  Theodore  Bent.    (London  :   C  Kigam 

Paul  St"  Co.) 

Mr.  Bent's  work  on  Genoa  is  another  proof 
of  the  reaction  against  a  Teutonic  despotistn 
In  literature  which  began  a  few  years  ago. 
Taylor  of  Norwich  and  Carlyle,  after  years  of 
labor,  persuaded  Englishmen  to  study  the 
writers  ot  Germany.  The  influence  of  business 
habits  and  the  enthusiasm  of  converts  led  to  a 
devotion  almost  exclusive,  until  those  who 
believed  that  something  good  in  literature  had 
come  out  of  the  Latin  races  were  looked  upon 
as  interesting  relics  of  a  bj-gone  stage  of  cul. 
livalion.  Happily,  this  doctrine  of  a  literary 
salvation  by  Germany  alone  has  had  Its  day, 
and  we  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
literature  in  a  more  catholic  and  mote  promis- 
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ing  spirit.  In  the  study  of  Italian  dcTelopment, 
the  commercial  republics  claim  much  atten- 
IJOD,  and  consequently  we  find  that  mono- 
graphs on  the  different  cKies  are  being  vritien 
with  more  than  uilsracioiy  rapidity.  For  the 
discharge  of  his  usic  Mr.  Bent  has  qualified 
himself  by  careful  research  and  diligent  study. 
It  is  not  altogether  his  fault  that  the  tale  of 
Genoese  rise,  triumph,  and  fall  is  perplexing 
and  irearisome,  though  we  must  say  that  be 
bas  not  roinimiied  these  inevitable  drawbacks 
by  the  felicity  of  his  aiiangement.  Still,  he 
bas  produced  a  hook  which  will  certainly  in- 
terest those  who  do  not  read  loo  much  of  il  at 
a  sitting,  and  one  which  brings  the  life  of  the 
middle  ages  vividly  before  as.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Bent  has  not  paid  more  at< 
lention  lo  the  language  and  literature  of  bis 
own  country,  or  we  should  not  have  to  re- 
mark that  "pulled  up,"  as  applied  to  a 
podeslik,  falls  witbin  the  department  of  slang ; 
and  that  Antonio  was  a  merchant  of  Venice, 
whose  ship*  were  called  argosies  by  Shake- 
speare, as  a  general,  not  as  a  specific  descrip- 
tion.—.^cAi/vr. 
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A  PKOPOSAL  by  the  Municipality  of  Parla 

that  one  of  the  streets  of  Ibecily  shall  be  called 

after  Littr6,  tuts  received  (he  approval  of  the 

The  German  Spelling  Reform  Association 
has  just  issued  a  handsome  "  Kalender"  for 
this  year,  and  has  begun  to  publish  a  series  of 
German  classics  in  reformed  spelling. 

The  publication  of  M.  Zola's  ■'  Nana  "  in  a 
Danish  translation  has  been  prohibited  at 
Copenhagen,  and  criminal  proceedings  have 
been  instituted  against  the  translator. 

Mk.  McCakthv,  the  author  of  the  "  History 
of  Our  Own  Times,"  Is  writting  for  Messrs. 
Longman's  series  "  Epochs  of  Modern  His- 
tory "  a  volume  entitled  "  Epochs  of  Reform, 
1830-1850." 

The  popular  Italian  writer,  Signor  E.  de 
Amicia,  who  bas  for  more  than  a  year  been  a 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy,  has  recently  received  the  Legion  of 
Honor  on  the  nomination  of  M.  Gambetta. 

The  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude's  "  Life  of 
Carlyle"  which  will  be  published  in  the 
spring  will  not  be  a  complete  biography,  as 
some  of  the  papers  have  supposed,  but  will 
be  confined  to  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life, 
1795-1835. 

"The  Confessions  or  a  Medium"  Is  the 
title  of  a  book  which  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Farran 
will  publish  immediately.  For  obvious  rea- 
tons  il  will  bear  no  writer's  name,  as  il  reveals 


In  an  autobiographical  form  the  tricks  by 
which  deceptions  are  practised  by  profes- 
sional and  other  mediums. 

The  prize  for  the  most  valuable  work  in 
political  and  moral  science  produced  in  Bel- 
gium during  the  past  five  years  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Belgian  Government,  on  the 
unamimous  report  of  a  jury,  to  M.  Emile  de 
Laveleye,  for  his  "Lettres  (ur  I'llalie,"  bit 
"L' Agriculture  beige,"  and  the  new  edition 
of  bis  "  La  Proprietfa  et  ses  Formes  Primi- 

It  has  been  rumoured  that  a  diary  left  by 
Lord  BeaconsGeld  is  10  be  published  before 
very  long.  It  Is  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least 
two  diaries  of  Lord  BeaconsGeld's  youth  in 
existence.  In  one  of  which  he  relates  his 
journey  in  the  East  with  Mr.  Clay.  They  are 
both  diaries  which  were  given  away  by  the 
writer  in  his  lifetime,  and  are  therefore  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  executors. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  M.  Galdoi  in 
(he  Stvue  triliqut — whether  the  weird  sisters 
of  "Macbeth"  have  any  analogy  in  Teutonic 
legend — H.  E.  Beauvols  writes,  quoting  many 
prophecies  of  future  greatness  (and  especially 
of  future  kingdotns)  in  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy. He  suggests  that  the  Song  of  Darrad, 
in  the  "  Njaia,"  deserves  to  be  translated  into 
English,  as  illuslraiing  very  closely  the  mix- 
ing of  ihe^harm  in  "  Macbeth  "  (IV.  1.), 

A  WRITER  in  the  Berlin  Mentagsblait  says 
that  he  was  lately  turning  over  the  auto- 
graph album  of  a  venerable  laoy  who  has  en- 
joyed (he  acquaintance  of  many  eminent  men 
of  our  country.  Immediately  after  the  signa- 
ture of  Gregorovius  he  came  upon  that  of 
Cobden,  who  had  made  the  following  entry: 
"  Free  Trade  the  International  Law  of  the  Al> 
mighty.  R.  Cobden,  Paris,  35  Jan.  iS6i." 
The  owner  of  the  book  (old  him  (hat  (he 
words  had  an  additional  historical  Interest 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  written  by  Cob- 
den with  the  same  pen  with  which  he  had 
signed  his  name  10  the  Engtisb-Ftench  treaty 
of  commerce. 

The  New  Shakespeare  Society  has  had  a 
liberal  offer  made  to  it  by  one  of  its  lady 
members.  This  is,  thai,  as  the  Society's  Old 
Spelling  edition  of  Shakespeare  by  Mr.  Fur- 
nivatl  and  Mr,  Stone  comes  out  (the  comedies 
are  to  be  issued  next  year),  the  lady  will  com- 
pile a  fresh  Concordance  to  Shakespeare's 
works  in  the  old  spelling  of  the  Society's 
edition  ;  will  give  (he  numbers  of  the  lines,  as 
well  as  acta  and  scenes  ;  will  make  the  quota- 
tions one-third  longer  than  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke's;  will  separate  the  different  words 
spell  alike,  as  tiars  from  the  eye,  and  tean  a 
letter,  and  also  the  senses  of  each  word  as  in 
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Schmidt's  "  Lexicon  " ;  will  include,  u  thai 
does,  the  poems  at  well  as  the  play*  ;  will 
diilinguish  the  probably  spurious  words 
and  passages  ;  will  add  a  few  illuslratlve  es> 
tracts,  where  needed,  Tor  every  Muse ;  and, 
lastly,  will  contribute  ^500  towards  the  prim- 
ing of  the  work,  the  Society  finding  the  resL 
A  Concordance  on  these  lines  has  always  been 
pan  of  the  Society's  Intended  scheme  of  work, 
though  ii  was  not  put  forward  in  the  first  out- 
line of  the  actual  scheme.  We  can  now  onljr 
hope  that  nothing  will  befall  to  prevent  the 
Society's  generous  helper  carrying  her  pro- 
posal into  effect  for  the  behoof  of  all  Shake- 
speare students.  Assuredly  a  new  Shake- 
speare Concordance  in  the  spelling  of  his  day 
It  now  wanted. — Atademy. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

OzoNB  FoKUBD  BV  LtOKT.— An  interesting 
discover;  is  announced  from  Paris  by  M.  J. 
Dessan,  a  French  chemist,  who  has  been  for 
yean  engaged  in  the  study  of  oxygen  and 
ozone.  He  finds  that  oxygen  can  be  trans- 
formed directly  into  ozone  by  the  rays  of  light 
The  oxygen  he  used  in  his  experiments  was 
prepared  from  chlorate  of  potash  and  very  pure. 
It  was  contained  In  a  glass  bell  jar,  which,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  vessels  employed, 
was  coated  with  blackened  paper  to  exclude 
the  light  and  keep  the  oxygen  dark.  While 
in  Ibis  condition  the  oxygen  had  no  action  In 
the  oione  test  with  which  it  communicated  ; 
but  when  the  rays  from  an  oxy-hydrogen 
lime-light  were  reflected  upon  the  bell  jar  so 
as  10  fall  upon  (be  gas  within  for  twenty-five 
minutes,  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potash  and 
amidou  used  as  an  oione  test  became  blue, 
and  indicated  the  presence  of  that  substance. 
The  discovery.  It  It  be  sufficiently  verified,  will 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  physiological 
action  of  solar  radiation. 

Thi  Astbkoids. — The  number  of  asteroids 
that  have  been  discovered  isnowaio.  Recent 
researches  by  Herr  Hornslein  (communicated 
to  the  Vienna  Academy)  appear  to  prove  that 
the  number  of  those  wlib  a  diameter  of  over 
tweniy-five  geographical  miles  is  extremely 
small,  and  that  probably  all  such  were  dit- 
covered  before  iSjq.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  asteroids  with  a  diameter  less  than 
five  miles  teems  alto  to  be  very  small,  at 
least  In  the  pans  of  the  asteroid  lone  next 
Mars;  in  the  outer  regions  next  Jupiter  there 
may  be  a  more  considerable  number  of  these 
very  small  bodies.  Most  asteroids  seem  10 
have  a  diameter  between  five  and  fifteen  miles. 
The  average  number  of  asteroids  with  a  diam- 
eter of  five  to  ten  miles  discovered  annually 
within  the  last  twenty  jears  Is  about  three ; 


the  number  of  those  of  tea  10  fifteen  miles 
diameter  about  i-6.  Thus,  should  no  tele- 
scopes greatly  more  powerful  than  the  present 
ones  be  used  in  future  to  search  for  thosa 
bodies,  we  may  expect  but  a  moderate  "  find  " 
of  asteroids  with  diameters  under  five  or  over 
fifteen  geographical  miles,  while  a  considera- 
ble increase  of  those  with  diameters  of  five  to 
fifteen  miles  may  be  looked  for.  It  fnrther 
appears  that  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  asteroids 
of  five  to  ten  miles  diameter  the  improvement 
of  optical  instruments  and  star  maps  has  re- 
sulted in  no  great  Increase  of  annual  discov- 
eries in  the  Inner  zone  ;  inch  an  increase  is 
observed  only  in  the  outer  aone.  Within 
cenain  zone-limits  there  is  an  Increase  of  the 
average  number  of  yearly  discoveries  with  the 
time  and  with  distance  from  the  tun  ;  but  be- 
yond the  outer  limit  this 


Nature  op  the  Zodiacal  Light.— Tlie 
nature  of  the  faint  cone  of  light  sometimes  seen 
on  the  western  horlion  after  sunset,  or  on  the 
eastern  before  sun  rise,  and  known  as  the  zodia- 
cal light,  has  been  muchdisputed.  The  light  it 
most  commonlj  thought  to  be  from  an  extra- 
terrestrial source,  some  lens-shaped  object  sur- 
rounding the  sun.  An  opposite  view  is  taken 
by  Herr  Gronemann,  who  has  lately  in  the 
AnMtitt  Nierlandauii  discussed  at  length  the 
observations  hitherto  published,  together  with 
some  made  by  himself.  The  drift  of  his  con- 
tention is  as  follows  ;  There  are  valid  obser- 
vations a^inst  two  items  in  the  suppon  of 
the  old  theory — vli.,  the  affirmed  conneciion 
of  the  evening  and  morning  cones  seen  on  the 
same  night  (if  the  corresponding  sides  be  pro- 
longed), and  the  panlcipatlon  of  the  cones  in 
the  daily  motion  of  the  heavens.  The  zodia- 
cal light  is  sometimes  seen  when  daylight 
has  uot  yet  disappeared  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  sometimes  (ails  to  appear,  though 
there  is  complete  darkness.  There  would 
seem  to  be  a  real  lengthening  and  shoneniog. 
It  has  been  observed  by  Schioparelii  that  the 
light  is  much  more  difficult  to  make  out 
when  it  passes  through  the  meridian  than 
when  It  is  only  30  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
and  is  less  easily  seen  when  the  air  is  clearest 
than  when  a  son  of  mist  is  present.  Indeed, 
the  bright  parts  of  the  Milky  Way  may  be  seen 
to  be  weakened  by  mist,  while  the  zodiacal 
light  at  the  same  height  is  unaffected.  The> 
zodiacal  light  has  tempoiaty  variations  of 
light  intensity,  and  It  shows  fronl  lime  to 
time  remarkable  changes  of  form  and  por- 
tion, so  sudden  and  shon  as  to  be  hatd  to 
explain  on  the  planetary  hypothesis.  TIm 
elongations  of  the  cones  shows  balfyearly 
period,  which  is  independent  of  the  transpar- 
ency of  the  air.  The  cone  follows  the  observer 
oonhwards  or  southwards,  so  that  there  is  no 
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puallacifc  actioD  ;  and  thia  peculiuliy  (>o 
advene  lo  ihe  eitta-ietre»trial  hypothesis) 
cuiDOl  be  explained  by  reBeclion  or  absorp- 
tioa  of  lighL  As  to  epectroMopic  observa- 
tions, the  author  finds  (■)  that  ibe  lodiacal 
light  coDSisls  partly  of  proper  light  ;  (a)  that 
its  conaccilon  wiih  polar  light  is  but  second- 
arr.  temporarj,  and  accldenial  ;  (3)  that  Ihe 
cause  of  the  second  phenomenon  is  such  that 
it  may  airenglhen  the  zodiacal  light  and  mod- 
ify Its  ipecITuni ;  and  (4)  that  the  results  of 
spectrum  analysis  rank  with  other  arguments 
tending  to  find  the  source  of  the  zodiacal 
light  in  Ihe  neighborhood  of  ihe  earth  (like 
the  polar  light).  Herr  Gronemann,  then, 
thinks  theiodiacal  light  a  terrestrial  phenom- 
enon, though  bo  Hill  not  say  that  It  can- 
not be  indueoced  by  cosmic  action.  He 
throws  out  the  suggestion  that  the  cone  may 
be  a  kind  of  optical  illusion,  arising  from 
some  fine  matter— gas  or  dust— being  more 
accumulated  near  the  observer  In  one  direc- 
tion than  another.  The  apparent  length  of 
the  cone  might  be  conditioned  by  the  conical 
shadow  of  ths  earth,  and  the  changes  of  length 
be  due  to  cosmic  and  electric  intluences. 

Thk  Eyi,— The  eye  Is  preserved  in  the  con- 
venient rorm  of  a  sphere  or  ball  by  the  sim- 
ple device  of  having  its  interior  cavity  filled 
with  liquid,  which  prevents  the  limp  and  oth- 
erwise fleaible  coats  from  puckering  up  into 
any  irregularity  of  shape.  It  is  like  a  blad- 
der distended  with  water,  which  is  firm  and 
tense  on  account  ol  the  contained  liquid  being 
so  shut  in  by  the  membraneous  wall  that  it 
cannot  escape  anywhere  ftoiu  the  light  grasp 
in  which  ii  is  held.  There  are,  however,  in 
the  interior  of  the  eye  two  quite  distinct  cham- 
bers in  which  this  liquid  Is  difllributed,  one  in 
front  of,  and  one  behind,  the  crystalline  leoa. 
The  lens  hangs,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  ihe 
liquid.  The  portion  which  is  in  front  of  [he 
lens  is  little  more  than  a  very  weak  aqueous 
solution  of  sail,  and  Is  on  that  account  termed 
Ihe  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye ;  ibe  portion 
which  is  behind  more  nearly  resembles  a  solu- 
tion of  white  of  egg.  On  account  of  this 
■omewlial  thicket  consistency  it  is  termed  the 
vitreous  or  glass-like  humor.  Both  humors, 
however,  eserl  very  nearly  the  same  infiuence 
upon  the  vibrations  ol  the  light,  and  the  opti- 
cal partofthe  eye  thus  comes  to  be  considered 
ascompoBed  simply  of  two  refracting  parts,  the 
denser  lens  and  Ihe  thinner  humors.  The  iris 
is  loosely  suspended  in  the  aqueous  humor 
in  front  of  Ihe  lens,  so  thai  it  has  the  water- 
like liquid  bathing  both  surfaces,  and  thus 
enjoys  the  same  ready  freedom  of  movement 
that  it  would  posses  il  it  were  simply  im- 
mersed Id  water.  The  humors  of  the  eye  are 
supplementary  aids  10  the  image-forming  ca- 


pacities of  the  lens.  But  they  are  only  sub- 
ordinate aids,  as  their  Influence  In  this  partic- 
ular is  comparatively  small.  For  simplicity's 
sake  the  crystal  lens  and  the  associated  hu- 
mors may  be  looked  upon  as  together  con- 
stituting one  single  lens,  and  the  visual  power 
of  the  eye  in  reality  depends  Upon  three 
curved  surfaces  which  are  found  in  the  com- 
bination of  humors  and  lens — the  front  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  or  cornea,  upon  which  light 
in  the  first  Instance  strikes  as  It  enters  the 
transparent  media  of  the  eye,  and  the  front 
and  the  back  piotuberanl  surfaces  of  the  crys- 
talline mass  iisetr.  The  position  of  the  definite 
Image  within  the  eye  is  determined  by  the 
form  of  these  surfaces,  taken  in  conneclion 
with  the  density  of  Ihe  crystalline  substance 
and  its  associated  humors. — Edinburgh  Jitvirte. 

CoNDBKSiD  Gbafe  JuiCl. — lu  Italy,  a  new 
industry  has  arisen  In  the  production  of  con- 
densed grape  juice,  after  the  pattern  of  con- 
densed milk.  The  juiceis  evaporated  in  a  vacu- 
um pan  until  it  assumes  theappearanceoftoSee, 
and  Is  reduced  to  one-tenth  ol  its  former  bulk. 
By  careful  attention  to  temperature,  it  retains 
all  its  fruil-acid  and  grape-sugar,  and  also 
those  mineral  components  which  are  believed 
to  exercise  great  influence  in  forming  Ihe 
qualities  of  wine.  Where  difficulties  of  trans- 
port are  found,  this  condensing  process  will 
be  of  very  great  value,  though  what  the  excise 
aulhotilies  may  have  to  say  in  the  mailer  will 
remain  to  be  seen. 

Phvsiologic^al  Immunities  of  the  Jews. — 
The  Sevui  ScUnlifique  has  drawn  the  follow- 
ing conclusion  from  a  comparison  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  difietent  countries,  that  the  Jews 
nearly  everywhere  enjoy  certain  physiological 
immunities  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
other  inhabitants,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: ttieir  general  fecundity  (proportion 
ol  births  to  the  whole  number)  is  less,  while 
Ihe  relative  fruittulness  of  their  marriages  10 
those  of  other  races  varies  i.n  different  places  ; 
a  greater  proportion  of  iheir  children  survive 
everywhere;  illegiiimaie  births  and  still-born 
children  are  more  rare  among  them  ;  Ihe  pro- 
portion of  males  to  females  among  the  births 
is  greater  ;  their  mortality  is  lighlet,  the  mean 
duration  of  life  is  greater  ;  they  increase 
more  rapidly  by  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  ;  while  they  do  not  escape  them  entire- 
ly, they  are  less  generally  and  less  severely 
afflicted  by  contagious  diseases ;  they  are 
comparatively  exempt  from  such  diseases  as 
consumption  and  sctolula,  and  they  have  the 
faculty  of  becoming  acclimated  and  multiply- 
ing in  all  latiiuden.  These  immunities  are 
observed,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  con- 
dition of  Ihe  Jews  who  enjoy  them  may  be 
most  miserable;     Doiwtthsiui4ing   the  fre- 
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qucncy  or  marriages  of  relarl Tea  among  ihem  ; 
and  not nithsun ding  Ihe  unwholesome  condU 
Ijons  of  the  city  life  to  which  they  moslly  con- 
.Gdc  Ihemselves.  They  may  be  explained  as 
the  coasequence  or  the  operatlon-of  a  variety 
oT  causes,  among  which  are  suggested  au  In- 
herent superior  vitality  in  the  race,  the  con- 
tinued preservation  o(  ttt  purtly  from  mixture 
with  foreign  blood,  the  lalihful  observance  of 
Ihe  rules  of  hygiene  laid  down  in  Deuteron- 
omy, which  are  particularly  adapted  to  hot 
climates  and  hot  seasons;  the  saJu I ary  influ- 
ence of  early  marriages,  of  the  spirit  of  order 
and  economy,  of  moderation  In  tastes,  of  com- 
parative severity  of  manners,  and  of  the 
domesticity  of  Jewish  family  life.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  the  misery  In  the  Jewish  quarters  of 
European  cities  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  that  their  inhabitants  are  really  belter  off 
than  the  people  round  them.  The  facts  are 
brought  out  in  the  statistics,  from  which  these 
conclusions  are  drawn,  that  Jews  are  quite 
liable  to  cerebral  affections,  and  also  to 
diseases  tbat  afflict  mature  and  aged  persons. 

Thb  Oldest  Flowekinc  Plants. — Count 
de  Sapona  and  ii.  A.  F.  Marlon  recently 
brought  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences a  joint  memoir  on  the  genera  William- 
tenia  and  Ganiolina,  the  most  ancient  forms 
of  flowering  plants  of  the  fructification  of 
which  anything  definite  is  known.  In  Will- 
iamsoma  the  irunk  bears  at  lis  extremity  the 
organs  of  reproduction,  which  show  two  dis- 
tlDcl  forms,  apparently  indicating  that  the  plant 
was  dicecious,  but  in  both  there  is  a  mullifoliale 
envelope,  nbich  acquires  a  globular  form  by 
the  curvature  of  the  bracts  composing  it. 

The  parts  of  the  envelope  of  the  male  Bower 
•eem  all  to  stand  at  the  same  level  ;  they  are 
elongated,  narrowed,  and  bent  toward  each 
other  at  the  apex.  Within  the  envelope  rises 
a  conical  axis,  the  base  of  which  Is  surrounded 
by  a  circular  zone,  with  radiating  stris.  The 
outer  margin  of  this  lone,  when  exposed,  Is 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  number  of  very 
small  irregularly  hexagonal  areas,  which  seem 
to  represent  so  many  pollen-cells.  This  basal 
lone  would  seem  to  represent  a  sterile  and 
persistent  part  of  the  androphore,  in  which  at 
one  time  the  whole  conical  body  was  covered 
with  a  felted  layer,  composed  of  the  filaments 
and  their  appendages,  reminding  one  by  its 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  male  flowers 
of  the  Reed-mace  {Typha). 

The  female  inflorescence  of  fVHIianmmia  is 
furnished  with  a  globular  envelope  like  that  of 
the  male  flowers,  but  its  bracts  are  a  little 
shorter.  The  organ  contained  in  this  envelope, 
and  which  is  certainly  deciduous  when  mature, 
consisted  of  a  convoluted  (?)  receptacle  of 
more  or  less  globular  form.  The  central  leaves 
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of  the  envelope,  which  have  remained  in  place, 
testify  by  their  thickness  and  leathery  texture 
to  the  primitive  nature  of  this  formation.  In 
their  midst  stands  the  globular  cooceptacle,  tbe 
upper  parts  of  which  are  covered  with  carpel- 
lary  areas  ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  re- 
ceptacle we  see  the  fibrous,  woody  tissues  of 
which  the  axis  was  composed. 

The  remains  of  the  genus  GimiiiliHa,  D'Or- 
bigny,  appear  as  ovale  bodies,  in  the  form  of 
cones  rounded  at  the  upper  end.  and  borne 
upon  a  cylindrical  stalk.  Tbe  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  very  regular  hexagonal  areas,  ar- 
ranged in  spiral  lines.  Tbe  areas  are  smaller 
toward  the  point  of  Insertion  of  tbe  stalk. 
Tbese  fossils  were  formerly  regarded  as  Echi- 
nuderms,  and  described  as  Crinoida  under  the 
name  of  Geniolina  geemilriea. 
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Gbruan  Univeksitibs.— We  learn  from  the 
oScial  half-yearly  statement  concerning  the 
German  Universities  that  the  entire  teaching 
staff  in  the  31  Universities  within  (he  limilsof 
the  empire  numt>e red,  at  the  opening  of  the  cur- 
rent Semtiter,  iBis  persons.  Uf  tbese  949  are 
ordinary  professors,  30  ordinaiT  "  honorary  " 
professors,  388  extraordinary  profeuors,  10 
extraordinary  "  honorary  "  professors,  and  458 
frivat-dsitnta.  In  all  the  Universities  there  are 
lour  faculties  ol  divioiiy,  law,  medicine,  and 
philosophy  (including  literature).  There  is 
also  a  faculty  of  social  and  political  sciences 
at  WUiiberg  and  Munich,  of  economical 
science  at  Munich  and  Tubingen,  of  natural 
science  also  at  Tubingen,  and  a  faculty  of 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences  at  Siras- 
burg.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that'  there  is  a 
faculty  of  Protestani  divinity  at  17  Universi- 
ties and  of  Catholic  divinity  at  7.  The  total 
number  of  divinity  professors  and  firivat-da- 
tattt  is  iga,  of  whom  141  belong  to  tbe  Pro- 
testani faculties  and  51  to  Ihe  Catholic.  The 
juridical  laculilcs  (including  also  the  faculties 
of  political  and  economical  sciences)  reckon 
tg3  teachers  ;  tbe  medical  S'S.  Tbe  philo- 
Bophir.aI  faculties  (including  those  for  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science)  have  696  pro- 
fessors and  306  pTivat-detenls.  The  teaching 
staff  at  Berlin,  numbering  r37  persons,  is  the 
most  numerous ;  Leipsic  comes  next  with  117. 
In  Ihe  strength  of  the  several  laculiies,  also, 
Berlin  stands  pre-minent,  except  in  law.trhere 
Munich  has  tbe  largest  body  of  professors 
Tbe  number  of  professors,  etc  in  the  faculty 
of  philosophy  and  literature  at  Berlin  is  74. 

Hovtf  TO  Sell  One's  HoosK.~The  priest  of 
a  village  in  the  west  of  Russia  has  a  house  of 
his  own  ;  he  would  like  to  sell  it  but  he  has 
not  been  able  to  find  a  purchaser.  .  He  Lskeil 
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M«r(ihe  Tillage  maotclpal  couDcil)  to  buy  li 
irom  him  for  3000  roubles.  The  peasants,  not 
needing  such  a  bouse,  refused  o(  course.  The 
priest  ibeo  asked  the  justice  of  the  peace  to 
force  his  parlsbiooers  10  buy  that  bouse.  New 
refusal  on  tbe  part  of  the  restive  peasantry. 
Then  the  clergyman  asked  the  bishop  to  inter- 
fere. The  peasants  have  consequently,  just 
received  tbe  order  to  buy  tbe  house  at  the 
fixed  price.  If  tbe  villagers  refuse  again  the 
church  wfll  be  closed  and  the  parish  trans- 
ported to  another  village.  The  decision  of 
tbe  parishioners  is  not  yet  knoira. — Periadok 
(SI.  Ptltriturg.) 

Lady  Macbeth.— Late  one  night  Mr.  Sid- 
dons  was  silting  by  the  Are  In  the  modest 
family  parlor,  which,  in  thai  most  unassuming 
household,  served  as  dining-room  or  draw- 
ing-room, as  the  case  might  be.  He  was 
smoking  calmly  bis  last  pipe,  and  beginning 
to  ibink  about  going  to  bed,  whither,  as  this 
was  not  one  of  the  evenings  at  the  theatre,  be 
believed  bis  wife  bad  gone  already.  Tbe 
house  was  sunk  in  dreamy  silence,  so  was  the 
quiel  street  outside — silence  onlybroken  now 
and  then  by  the  roll  of  distant  wheels.  The 
actor  had  been  drawing  a  vague  picture  of  a 
little  holiday  trip  which  he  and  Sarah  would 
Uke  next  summer,  and  had  fallen  into  ahalf- 
doie,  in  which  he  wasdrivingdown  a  country 
lane  all  scented  with  honeysuckle,  all  draped 
with  eglantine.  Suddenly  he  was  roused, 
with  a  slarl,  by  hurried  footsteps,  that  were 
flying  rather  than  running  down  the  passage. 
Who  could  it  be  ?  he  asked  himself,  all  in  a 
maze  and  a  wonder,  as  he  jumped  up  and 
rubbed  his  sleep-laden  eyes.  He  had  hardly 
had  time  to  tettbequesliongodat ting  through 
bis  brain,  when  the  door  of  the  room  was 
flung  open  quickly,  as  by  a  hasty  Itembting 
band  and  a  female  figure  rushed  in,  Mr.  Sid- 
dons  gazed  in  speechless  aslonishmeni,  not 
unmixed  with  a  touch  of  fear.  There  before 
bim  stood  his  wife,  her  fine  liair  dishevelled, 
her  dress  all  in  disorder,  her  face  all  quivering 
with  strong  omolion.  In  bewildered  alarm  he 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  but  her  only 
answer  was  10  throw  herself  into  his  arms 
and  burst  into  a  loirent  of  teats.  He  soothed 
her  leudetif,  not  knowing  what  (o  think,  and 
gradually  she  grew  calmer.  Then  her  words 
made  the  mystery  plain  enough.  Instead  of 
going  lo  bed,  as  he  had  bade  her  do,  she  had 
been  silling  up  studying  her  part  as  Lady 
Macbeth  ;  and  the  character  had  so  completely 
absorbed  her  in  itself,  she  had  so  entirely 
realized  tbe  horror  of  each  situation  In  the 
play,  bad  seen  it  all  so  disilnclly  before  her 
eyes  as  if  she  had  been  there  in  Ibe  body,  that 
a  wild,  unreasoning  terror  had  seiiedber.and 
she  had  lushed  away  10  seek  human  compan. 
ion  sh  i  p . — A  rgeij. 


lNt>IAN  JuccLINC. — A  man  is  now  in  Cal- 
cuiia  hailing  from  Delhi,  of  the  name  of  Burah 
Khan,  who  has  attained  a  simply  wonderful 
excellence  in  the  magical  art.  We  ourselves 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  some  astonish- 
ing feats  achieved  by  this  man  a  few  days  ago 
at  the  hospiiable  residence  of  ihe  Dull  family, 
of  Welliogion  Square.  We  shall  mention  only 
one  out  of  several  feats  performed  by  Burah 
Khan  and  his  company,  who  consist  of  three 
females.  One  of  these,  a  young  woman,  was 
lied  most  securely.  Her  hands,  feet,  and  body 
were  so  fastened  thai  she  could  only  siir,  and 
no  more.  She  was,  In  fact,  deprived  entirely 
of  the  power  to  turn  her  limbs  to  any  use.  She 
was  then  placed  under  a  conical-shaped  cover. 
People  sat  close  round  the  skirts  of  the  clolh 
which  had  been  thrown  over  Ihe  cover.  No 
means  of  escape  was  left  to  iheyoung  woman. 
Bui  yel,  after  the  lapse  of  five  or  ten  minutes, 
tbe  cover  was  removed  and  the  woman  was 
found  to  have  disappeared  altogether.  When 
her  name,  however,  was  called  out  by  Burah 
Khan,  her  voice  was  heard  from  Ibe  veranda 
above.  This  performance  took  place  in  the 
compound  of  tbe  family  residence  of  out 
friends,  Ihe  Dutts.  and  the  veranda  is  in  Ihe 
lofty  second  story,  forming  a  part  of  tbe  female 
apartments.  She  was  there  lound  responding 
to  (he  call  of  Buiah  Khan,  to  Ihe  surprise  of 
everybody  present.  Tbe  woman  did  not,  and 
could  not  know  the  topography  of  the  bouse. 
But  how  she  eiiricated  herself  and  made  her 
way  high  above  10  ihe  veranda  from  within 
the  cover,  surprises  us  to  such  a  degree  that 
we  cannot  account  for  the  feat  on  any  natural 
grounds.  Even  if  she  was  furnished  with 
wings.  Ills  inexplicable  how  she  goi  out  of  the 
cover,  unseen  and  unperceived,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  some  supernatural  agency 
had  been  employed.  Bui  she  herself  asserted 
thai  she  worked  ihe  feat  by  Hum.  Wc  are 
sure  ihal,  if  Burah  Khangives  a  few  perform- 
ances at  Ihe  Town  Hall  in  Calcutu,  he  will 
draw  bumper  houses,  and  asionish  the  whole 
Catculla  public,  especially  Ihe  European  com. 
munily.  But  these  people  do  noi,  unfutlu- 
nately,  know  how  to  make  money,  still  less  how 
to  make  themselves  acceptable  10  the  Europe- 
an community  of  the  city.  Burah  Klian  holds 
veiy  valuable  cerlificaies  from  Ihe  Prince  of 
Wales,  Earl  de  Grey,  the  editor  of  the  Pietutr, 
and  many  European  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  witnessed  his  feats  in  diOeieni  pans 
of  India. — Indian  Mimt. 

Bonaparte  and  What  Hs  Atk.— That 
which  probably  prevented  Bonaparte  from 
becoming  agourmand  was  ihe  idea  which  con- 
stantly pursued  biro  that  toward  thiity-five  or 
forty  be  would  become  obese.  Pat  Itom  hav- 
ing enriched  the  gastronomic  repertory,  one 
dish  only  is  due  10  bim  among  all  his  victories 
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— thepaulila  la  Martnga.  Tfae  historic /Mtfrf 
ITU  first  filed  in  oil,  oniog  to  Napoleoo't 
cook  being  for  the  mooienl  ihoit  of  butter. 
He  diaok  veiy  little  wine,  alwaji  Bordeaux  or 
Burgundr  ;  be,  however,  preferred  the  latter, 
and  Chambenin  above  all  other  growths. 
After  breakfast,  as  after  dintaer,  he  took  a  cup 
of  coffee.  He  was  irregular  with  ,h)(  meals, 
ate  fast  and  badly  ;  but  Ihereio  was  perceptible 
that  absolute  will  wbich  he  brought  to  every* 
thing  ;  so  soon  as  appetite  made  itself  fell,  it 
must  be  satisfied,  and  hla  table  service  was  so 
appointed  that  an^nhere,  or  at  any  hour,  be 
could  find  a  fowl,  cutlets,  and  coffee  read; 
for  him.  He  breakfasted  in  his  bedroom  at 
ten  o'clock,  inviting  almost  always  those  who 
happened  to  bo  near  him.  Bourrienne,  bis 
secretary,  during  the  four  or  five  years  he  was 
with  him,  never  saw  him  partake  of  more  than 
two  dishes  at  a  meal.  One  day  the  Emperor 
asked  why  hie  table  was  never  served  with 
cripitutUs  Jc  techon  {a  ragout  made  of  hashed 
meat  mixed  with  morsels  or  fringes  of  pork). 
Dumand,  the  Emperor's  mailre  itAaUl,  re- 
mained for  an  instant  staggered  by  the  ques- 
tion, and  replied.  "Sire,  that  which  is  in- 
digestible is  not  gasiionomic."  An  officer 
present  added,  "  Your  Majesty  cannot  eat 
cr£pinettes  and  work  immediately  afterward." 
"Bah!  bah!  idle  tale;  I  shall  work  for  all 
that."  '' Sire,  "  Dumand  then  said,  "your 
Majesty  shall  be  obeyed  at  breakfast  to-mor- 
row." The  next  day  the  head  maitrt  d' hotil  oi 
the  Tuileries  served  up  the  required  dish, 
only  that  the  crtpinetles  were  made  with 
slices  of  partridge,  a  difference  unperceived 
by  the  Emperor,  who  ate  with  great  relish. 
"Your  dish  is  excellent,  and  I  compliment 
you  upon  it."  Napoleon,  when  campaigning, 
frequently  mounted  on  horseback  early  in  the 
morning  and  remained  in  the  saddle  through- 
out the  day.  Care  was  then  taken  to  place  In 
one  of  his  bolsters  bread  and  wine,  and  In  the 
other  a  roast  fowl.  He  generally  shared  his 
provisions  with  one  of  his  officers  still  worse 
provided  than  himself. — Frater's  Afagaiine. 

Anatomy  of  Panic— The  phrase  "the 
anatomy  of  melancholy  "  amply  justifies  "  the 
anatomy  of  panic."  The  mental  slate  desig- 
nated panic  is.  psychologically,  a  paralyiing 
perception  of  peril.  The  power  of  self-con- 
trol is  suspended.  The  judgment  cannot  in- 
hibit impulsive  or  emoitonal  acts.  The  pro- 
cesses of  reason — in  its  higher  manifestation — 
are  in  abeyance.  Panic  spreads  .from  one 
individual  to  another,  as  well  as  affects  many 
in  common.  The  same  Impression  wbich  is 
produced  on  one  sensorium  maybe  produced 
on  any  number  simultaneously  by  (he  primary 
cause  of  fear ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  so  cal- 
culated to  produce  panic  in  the  mind  of  an- 
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other  person,  especially  one  or  many  with 
whom  the  mind  impressed — in  this  secondary 
way — may  chance  to  be  in  habitual  or  occa- 
sional sympathetic  relation.  It  matters  little 
to  the  general  result  whether  the  impression 
he  produced  or  extended  through  the  sense  of 
sight  or  hearing,  or  even  general  sensation, 
ll  is  sufficient  that  it  can  he  produced  and 
propagated  in  either  of  several  ways.  The 
true  remedy  for  panic  must  be,  in  great  pan, 
preventive.  It  is  a  capital  suggestion  that  a 
permanent  notice  which  all  can  read  should 
be  displayed  across  curtain  and  act-drop 
"  writ  large,"  and  plainly  stating  the  time  in 
which  the  auditorium  of  a  theatre  can  be 
emptied  if  only  the  audience  will  individually 
determine  to  keep  their  wits  about  them,  and 
staling  the  number  and  location  of  the  places 
of  exit.  Again,  the  manager  and  chief  per- 
formers at  a  theatre  should  make  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  keep  lAtit  self  possession,  and  pre- 
serve smiling  faces  above  the  fooiHghis  if  any 
hitch  occurs.  It  is  useless  10  speak  or  shout; 
nothing  can  so  rapidly  reassure  a  theatrical  au- 
dience in  panic  as  the  sight  of  a  self  possessed 
and  smiling  face  instantly  presented  on  the 
itagt.  One  man  may  do  more  <a  this  way 
than  can  be  done  by  half-a-Joxeo  in  any 
other.  Another  point  of  moment  is  to  impress 
the  mind  through  the  ear.  Let  the  orchestra 
instantly  strike  up  a  cheerlul  tune.  We 
heard  the  other  day  how  an  organist  saved 
hundreds  from  panic  in  a  church  by  playing 
a  tune  wbich  inslinciiveiy  bioughl  the  au- 
dience on  their  knees.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple the  orchestra  in  a  theatre  should  call 
the  panic-stricken  spectators  back  to  theic 
seats  by  a  bright  burst  of  music.  Surely 
managers  and  conductors  might  contrive  these 
"  effects"  and  train  a  few  faithful  followers  to 
support  them.  Another  matter  of  the  highest 
practical  moment  is  to  make  the  ways  of  exit 
ways  of  common  ingress.  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  too  great  stress  on  this  obvious  precau- 
tion. It  is  worth  while  to  Study  panics  at 
leisure,  and  devise  means  lor  tlieir  prevention 
or  prompt  arrest. — Lantrl. 

TWILIGHT. 

Now,  tender  Twilight  Una  coolini  pili^ 
In  (nllat  bleuiac.  on  Euth't  fiKEnct  brsw, 

Sw«i  warblmi>.  rpplinjo'miht  utter  calm, 
or  l^rdi,  Dutpgurinx  their  lOft  ere ning  puliB, 
Slill— u  iDme  weuied  loul,  half  dimin'd  ia  doilh, 

She  liei.  thii  Earth.    The  limited  de»,  lik*  1i>Ib, 
F.lti  on  her  fondly  with  1  mill*  canu : 

While  1 

Andwi 
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THE  LADY  MAUD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  GROSVENOR." 

Chapter  I  *"   therefore  settled  that  the    cruise 
should  be  made  in  the  yacht,  which  was 

Thursday,  June,  such   and    such  a  forthwith  equipped  and  victualled  for  the 

date,  was  the  day  fiiced  for  the  sailing  voyage  ;  and  among  the  persons  invited 

of  the  yacht  Lady  Maud  for  a  cruise  to  join  Sir  Mordaunt  and  Lady  Brookes 

as  far  as  the  latitudes  of  the  West  In-  was  the  writer  of  this  account  of  the 

dies.     The  voyage  was  planned  on  ac-  journey  and  of  the  lamentable  shipwreck 

count  of  the  health  of  Lady  Brookes,  and  sufferings  of  the  people  concerned 

the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  in  it. 

The  doctors  had  discovered  that  one  of        I  was  willing  to  go  for  several  rea- 

her  lungs  was  threatened,  and  urgently  sons.     First,  I  had  been  to  sea  for  eight 

advised  her  to  take  a  long  sea-trip,  that  years  in  the  merchant  service,  and  had 

for  all  the  summer  she  might  breathe  passed  an  examination  as  chief  mate, 

nothing  but  ocean  air.     Her  husband,  when  my  father  died,  and  bequeathed 

who  was  a  great  lover  of  the  sea,  had  me  a  property  that  was  an  estate  of  a 

only  recently  sold  a  forty-ton  yawl  named  bachelor  of  simple  tastes  ;  so  I  quitted 

the  lone,  and  purchased  in  its  room  the  that  life,  but  I  left  my  heart  behind  me 

Lady  Maud  schooner.     In  this  vessel  he  in  it,  and  was  always  glad  for  an  excuse 

thought  his  wife  would  be  able  to  get  as  to  get  upon  the  sea.     So,  as  I  say,  this 

much  sea-air  as  she  needed,  and  that  was  one  reason.     Next,  as  I  have  told, 

she  would  enjoy  home  privileges  beyond  I  was  a  bachelor.     The  only  relative  I 

any  a  passenger-ship  could  supply.     It  owned  was  a  married  sistec,  who  lived 
NlW  Shum.— Vou  XXXV.,  No.  S  37  ,  ii^eJ  d.L.CX>»^IC 
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at   Bristol,   many  leagues  out    of    my  headed  directly  for  the  spot  I  occupied. 

track,  and  thus  my  stake  was  too  small  The  men  rowed  with  line  precision,  their 

to  hinder  me  from  going  where  I  pleased  oars  flashed  lilce  glass,   and  the  fioth 

and  doing  what  I  pleased.     Add  to  this,  twinkled  frostily  at  the  stem.     Before 

I  had  just  resolved  to  go  abroad  for  she  was  alongside  I  read  the  name  Lady 

some   weeks,    to    kill  the  hot    English  Maud  on   the  breast  of  the  coxswain's 

months,  when  there  comes  a  letter  from  jersey,    and   went    to    meet   him  as  he 

Sir   Mordaunt   Brookes   (whom   I  had  jumped  ashore.     He  had  been  one  of 

known  two  years,  and  in  whose  yawl  I  the  lone's  men,  and  knew  me  ;  and  in 

had  enjoyed  several  pleasant  runs  along  a  few  minutes  my  luggage  was  brought 

our  east  coast),    telling  me  about  his  from   the  hotel  and  bundled  into   the 

wife's  health,  the  proposed  voyage,  etc.,  boat. 

and  begging  me  to  go  with  them.  The  The  moment  we  cleared  the  stcrti  of 
offer  was  to  my  fancy,  if  I  except  the  the  yawl,  the  coxswain,  pointing  to  a 
West  India  part.  I  thought  June  a  large  schooner  that  lay  a  few  fathoms 
queer  month  to  choose  for  a  voyage  to  astern  of  a  small  vessel  similarly  rigged, 
the  Antilles,  as  those  islands  where  the  said  that  that  was  the  Lady  Maud.  I 
dog-star  always  rages  were  called.  But  looked  at  her  eagerly,  but  the  first  im- 
bir  Mordaunt  wrote  that  if  we  touched  pression  was  disappointing.  She  had  a 
at  any  port  it  would  be  merely  to  fill  straight  stem  like  a  cutter  s,  an  unusual 
our  fresh-water  casks,  by  which  1  under-  thing  in  a  craft  of  her  rig  ;  and  as  her 
stood  that  we  were  to  keep  almost  en-  copper  came  high,  starting  at  the  bows 
tirely  upon  the  water  and  among  the  a  very  few  inches  under  the  hawse- 
blowing  winds,  pipes,    she  had  the  look   of  a  revenue 

Preparing  for  a  voyage  ten  times  as  boat  about  the  hull.  As  we  approached, 
long  would  have  cost  me  small  trouble,  however,  some  good  features  began  to 
A  few  hours  served  to  complete  my  ar-  exhibit  themselves.  She  was  rather 
rangements,  and  punctually  on  the  ap-  bluff  about  the  forecastle  rail,  but  rap- 
pointed  day  I  was  at  Southampton,  wait-  idly  fined  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
ing  for  the  arrival  of  the  Lady  Maud's  was  like  a  knife  at  that  point.  Her  run 
boat  to  carry  roe  aboard  of  her.  was  beautiful,  and  a  decided  spring  for- 

I  was  never  at  that  town  before,  nor  ward  gave  her  a  defiant  posture  upon  the 
have  I  visited  it  since  ;  and  nothing  of  water.  She  was  large  for  her  class, 
it  remains  in  my  mind  but  a  clear  image  nearly  two  hundred  tons  by  Lloyd's 
of  the  stretch  of  beautiful  sparkling  wa-  measurement.  Her  spars  were  the  hand- 
ler, with  a  vision  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  somest  sticks  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the 
the  southward,  and  of  tender  green  soaring  maintopmast,  surmounted  by  an 
shores  opposite  melting  upon  the  gleam-  angular  red  flag,  that  blew  upward  like 
ing  breast  of  the  sea  as  they  trended  to-  a  tongue  of  flame  against  the  lovely  sky, 
ward  the  Solent.  There  was  a  large  made  the  eye  giddy  that  followed  it  from 
number  of  yachts  and  other  vessels  nd-  the  low  level  of  a  boat.  Unlike  any  of 
ing  at  their  anchors,  and  many  more  the  other  yachts  about,  she  carried  a 
under  way,  with  their  white  canvas  flash-  topsail  and  top-gallant  yard  ;  and,  judg- 
ing softly  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  A  ing  from  the  height-of  the  fore-yard  from 
pleasant  breeze  blew  from  the  north-  the  deck.  I  reckoned  that  if  Sir  Mor- 
east,  but  the  sky  was  quite  cloudless,  a  daunt  Brookes  carried  a  square-sail,  it 
deep,  darkly  pure  bltie,  like  the  heavens  should  be  big  enough  to  hold  a  gale  of 
of  the  South  Pacific.  wind, 

I  was  anxious  to  see  the  vessel  that  We  dashed  alongside.     I  grasped  the 

was  to  be  my  home  for  some  months,  white  man-ropes,  and  was  received  at 

but  none  of  the  watermen  I  asked  could  the  gangway  by  my  friend, 

tell   me  which   was  she.     However,   I  "  Up  anchor,  now,  Purchase,  and  get 

had  not  long  to  wail,  for  while  I  stood  us  away  !"   he  sung  out,   holding  my 

admiring    a    very    handsome,    heavily  hand  in  a  cordial  grip.     "  Tripshore, 

sparred  yawl,  anchored  within  musket-  look  after  the  baggage  in  the  boat  there, 

shot  of  the  pier,  a  boat  pulling  six  oars  and  have  it  stowed  away  in  Mr.  Wal- 

shot  from  under  her  stem,  clearly  from  ton's  cabin." 

one  of   the  yachts  lying  beyond,   and  So  saying,  he  led  me  over  to  his  wife. 
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who  was  sitting  aft  under  a  ahort  awn-  ning  rigging,  and  asked  her  how  she 

ing,  in  company  with  a  young  lady  and  liked  the  idea  of  the  voyage, 
a    short,  dark    man    dressed    in    gray        "  Not  at  all,"  said  she  quickly,  and 

clothes.     This  was  my  first  introduction  yet  without  animation.     "  Nothing  but 

to  Lady  Brookes,  who  spent  the  greater  my  husband's  anxiety  could  have  in- 

part  of  the  year  in  the  south  of  France,  duced  me  to  take  the  trip." 
and  had  always  been  out  of  England        "But if 

when  I  was  with  her  husband.     She  was  I.     "  Thi 

a  fine  woman,  about  four  and  twenty  the  ocean  air." 

years  old — indeed,  she  and  her  husband  "Perhaps  so,"  she  answered  Ian- 
had  only  been  married  three  years —  guidly ;  "  but  e/en  health  may  some- 
large  black  eyes,  sparkling  yet  listless,  times  cost  too  much." 
complexion  disposed  to  sallowness,  good  I  turned  to  Miss  Tuke,  and  asked  her 
teetli,  thick  raven  hair,  lustrous  as  pol-  how  she  liked  the  prospect  of  the  jour- 
ishcd  ebony  ;  dressed  in  blue  serge  that  ney. 

faultlessly   fitted    her    figure — moulded        "  Very  much,"  she  replied,  removing 

like  one  of  Herman  Melville's  South  Sea  a  small  opera-glass  from  her  eyes.     "  I 

water-goddesses.  am  hoping  we  shall  meet  with  exciting 

On  the  other  hand,  her  companion,  a  adventures." 
niece  of  Sir  Mordaunt,  was  fair,  her  hair        Lady  Brookes  smiled,  but  the  expres- 

a  pale  gold,  her  eyes  blue  as  the  sky.  sion  went  out  of  her  face  quickly.    Here 

My   friend,  in    introducing  me    to    her.  Sir  Mordaunt  joined  us,  and,  catching 

called  her  Ada  Tuke.     Indeed,  she  was  hold  of  my  arm,  called  my  attention  to 

a  very  pretty  girl,  but  I  will  not  attempt  the  spaciousness  of  the   Lady    Maud's 

to  convey  an  idea  of  the  charaeler  of  her  decks,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 

prettiness.     Little  Roman  nose,  arched  her.     I  told  him  I  considered  her  a  very 

upper  lip,  small  head,  almost  straight  beautiful  vessel,   and    honestly  meant 

eyebrows,  darker  than  her  hair — these  what  I  said.     Her  decks  were  exceed- 

are  points  easily  named ;  but  what  do  ingly  roomy,  in  spite  of  a  row  of  hen- 

they  express  on  paper  ?    No  more  than  coops  abreast  of  the  foremast  on  either 

my  asserting  that  the  Lady  Maud's  fig-  side,  and  a  boat  on  chocks  amidships, 

urc-head  was  a  handsome  device  would  and  as  white  as  snow  and  as  solid  as  a 

assist  your  imagination  in  figuiing  the  thousand-ton  ship's.     Strength,  indeed, 

appearance  of  the  vessel.     If  the  pros-  was  the  agreeable  peculiarity  I  every- 

pect  of  the  cruise  was  agreeable  to  me  where  observed.    Herbulwarks  were  tall 

before,  I  found  it  quite  delightful  now  and  stout,  her  companions  and  skylights 

that  I  knew  our  little  company  would  almost  unnecessarily  massive  ;  but  every- 

include  Ada  Tuke.  thing  was  plain,  and,  as  I  considered, 

The  gentleman  who  stood  near  was  the  fitter  by  reason  of  that  quality  for 
Mr.  Norie,  M.B.,  who  had  been  shipped  ocean  use.  She  was  steered  by  a  wheel, 
by  Sir  Mordaunt  to  look  after  her  lady-  and  I  took  notice  of  the  strength  of  the 
ship's  health.  He  had  a  smooth-shaven  tiller  and  wheel-chains.  Her  rigging 
face  and  black  eyes,  and  would  have  was  handsomely  set  up,  the  masts  stayed 
passed  for  an  actor  or  a  priest.  The  to  a  hair  ;  every  block  worked  as  easily 
rest  of  the  parly  consisted  of  two  superb  as  a  carriage- wheel-  I  walked  aft  to  re- 
mastiffs,  which  lay  near  the  mainmast  in  mark  her  length,  and  was  dehghted  by 
the  sunshine,  outside  the  shadow  line  of  the  fine  sweep  of  shining  deck  and  the 
the  awning.  They  were  a  noble  pair  of  bold  incufving  of  the  forecastle  bul- 
dogs,  and  they  reclined  with  their  great  warks,  meeting  at  the  long,  powetful 
paws  stretched  along,  enjoying  the  heat  bowsprit,  that  was  slightly  bowed  under 
of  the  decks,  and  watching  the  men  the  taut  bobstays. 
tumbling  about,  with  slow-rolling  eyes  But  by  this  lime  they  had  got  the 
and  an  inquisitive  cock  of  the  ears.  mainsail  on  her,  and  were  busy  getting 

The  ladies   had  now   to  shift  their  up  the  anchor.     Purchase,  the  skipper,: 

seats,  for  their  chairs  were  in  the  road  came  and  took  hold  of  the  wheel,  look- 

of  the  men   who  had  gathered  aft  to  ing  up  and  around  as  he  grasped  the 

hoist    the    mainsail.      I    placed    Lady  spokes,  and  hallooing  to  the  men  in  a 

Brooke's  chair  for  her  clear  of  the  run-  slightly  wheezy  deep-sea  note.     It  was 
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the  hottest  hour  of  an  unusually  hot  day,  Southampton  Water,  and  the  shores  on 
yet  this  man  was  wrapped  up,  like  a  either  hand,  as  I  beheld  it  on  that  day. 
North  Sea  pilot,  in  thick  rough  cloth,  The  yachts  at  anchor,  with  the  flashing 
and  3  blue  shawl  with  white  spots  around  water  trembling  in  their  glossy  sides; 
his  throat.  As  he  was  to  have  charge  the  leaning  pillars  of  canvas  here  and 
of  the  vessel,  I  examined  him  closely,  there  shining  like  virgin  silver  in  the 
and  beheld  a  round  face,  purple  at  the  sun  ;  the  flags  which  filled  the  sky  with 
cheek-bones  ;  a  pear-shaped,  carrot-col-  spots  of  bright  colors  ;  the  houses 
ored  nose;  small  eyes,  buried  deep  in  ashore,  looking  as  delicate  as  ivory-work 
wrinkles,  and  glowing  like  sparks  in  in  the  far  distance  ;  the  undulations  of 
their  well-thatched  caverns  ;  a  capacious  the  coast  making  a  soft  horizon  of  trees 
mouth  almost  destitute  of  lips  ;  the  and  green  country  against  the  heavens  ; 
whole  surmounted  by  a  cloth  cap  deco-  the  Isle  of  Wight  ahead,  and  beyond  its 
rated  with  a  broad  gold  band.  In  truth,  marble-like  heights  in  the  south-east  the 
he  looked  rather  too  nautical  to  please  pale  blue  waters  of  the  English  Channel 
me.  He  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  — combined  to  produce  a  picture  of 
Thames  wherry  man  masquerading  in  a  which  no  language  at  my  command  could 
yachting  skipper's  clothes,  than  a  plain  express  the  beauty, 
sailor-man.  He  turned  his  little  eyes  The  anchor  was  catted  and  fished, 
upon  me  once  or  twice,  as  if  he  would  and  the  vessel,  with  the  wind  broad  on 
like  to  ask  why  I  looked  at  him  so  hard,  the  beam,  was  slightly  leaning  under  the 
I  had  no  doubt  that  Sir  Mordaunt  was  huge  mainsail  and  a  couple  of  jibs.  Her 
impressed  by  the  man's  nautical  aspect,  pace  even  under  this  canvas  was  good, 
but  for  my  part,  if  I  had  had  the  choos-  and  she  threw  the  water  off  her  weather 
ing  of  a  captain  for  the  Lady  Maud,  I  bow  in  a  little  wave  that  arched  over  like 
should  not  have  selected  so  highly  fl a-  a  coil  of  glass,  the  extremity  of  which, 
voted  a  tar  as  Purchase.  I  dare  say  I  abreast  of  the  fore-rigging,  broke  into 
was  prejudiced.  No  man  who  has  been  foam  and  ran  hissing  to  join  the  spark- 
knocked  about  at  sea  can  have  a  high  ling  line  of  wake  astern.  It  was  perhaps 
opinion  of  yachtsmen  as  sailors.  On  characteristic  that  I  should  be  watching 
the  one  side  are  many  hardships,  gales  the  yacht  and  studying  her  qualities  in- 
of  wind,  bitter  cold,  poor  food,  and  the  stead  of  contemplating  the  brilliant  scene 
like  ;  on  the  other,  fine  weather,  plenty  through  which  we  were  running.  One 
of  lounging,  clean  forecastles,  fresh  pro-  picturesque  sight,  however,  interested 
visions,  and  light  work.  The  yachts-  me  greatly.  It  was  a  beautiful  little 
man  has  the  best  of  it,  and  Jack  may  steam  yacht  lying  at  anchor,  and  as  we 
envy  him,  but  he  will  not  call  him  a  approached  her.  Sir  Mordaunt  motioned 
sailor.  to  the  skipper  to  put  the  wheel  over  by 
We  carried  a  mate,  named  Ephraim  a  spoke  or  two,  that  we  might  close  her. 
Tripshore,  as  well  as  a  captain,  and  There  was  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
eleven  men,  counting  the  cook  and  the  men  under  the  awning,  who,  when  they 
steward.  The  decks  looked  pretty  full  saw  the  Lady  Maud  coming,  rose  and 
with  them  and  us,  and  I  watched  them  stood  in  a  crowd  at  the  steamer's  side, 
as  they  worked,  the  thought  coming  into  As  we  went  past.  Lady  Brookes  waved 
my  head  that  if  they  were  no  better  than  her  pocket-handkerchief  and  Sir  Mor- 
the  usual  run  of  'longshore  men  it  would  daunt  called  out  good-bye.  They  gave 
be  a  bad  lookout  for  us  should  sailorly  us  a  demonstrative  farewell,  the  ladies 
qualities  come  to  be  needed.  flourishing  their  parasols  and  the  gentle- 
By  this  time  they  had  got  the  anchor  men  shouting.  But  it  was  only  a  lum 
off  the  ground,  and  the  vessel,  lying  al-  of  the  kaleidoscope,  a  brief  shilling  of 
most  athwart  the  run  of  the  water,  with  the  shining  colors.  We  passed  a  suc- 
her  nose  pointing  at  Southampton,  was  cession  of  sparkhng  pictures  of  that 
already  slipping  along,  but  sweeping  kind,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  people  who 
round  fast  to  the  southward.  Talk  as  looked  at  us  were  strangers,  and  no  more 
they  will  of  the  beauty  of  foreign  ports  farewells  were  exchanged. 
and  scenes,  I  never  remember  in  all  my  I  was  struck  by  the  expression  on 
voyages,  nor  in  any  journeys  I  ha>e  Lady  Brooke's  face  after  we  had  dropped 
made  since,  the  like  of  that  scene  of  the  steamer,  and  the  brief  excitement 
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kindled  by  the  hurried  salutations  had  ous  as  Ottoman  mats,  and  i 
passed  from  her.  Dejection  was  never  character  was  given  to  the  sumptuous 
more  strongly  defined.  I  was  sure  she  interior  by  a  tall,  polished  brass  rack, 
dreaded  the  voyage  more  than  she  had  fixed  abaft  the  companion-steps,  filled 
owned,  and  I  now  wonder,  on  looking  with  rides  and  guns  of  various  patterns. 
back,  that  what  was  unquestionably  a  pre-  The  sunshine  that  pierced  the  skylight 
sentiment  of  ill  in  hermind  did  not  decide  in  places  sparkled  in  brilliant  swinging 
herhusbatidupon  abandoninghisresolu-  trays  and  in  large  crj'stat  globes  filled 
tion  to  find  a  cure  for  her  in  the  heart  of  with  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  here  and 
the  North  Atlantic.  Her  melancholy  was  there  in  diamond -shaped  mirrors  which 
strongly  accentuated  by  the  contrast  of  were  arranged  around  Ihe  cabin,  and 
Miss  Tuke's  happy,  cheerful  face  :  the  filled  the  air  with  prismatic  light, 
full  spirit  of  the  lustrous  scene  was  re-  Sir  Mordaunt  then  conducted  me  to 
fleeted  in  the  girl's  soft  eyes,  and  ex-  the  sleeping  berths,  the  first  of  which 
pressed  in  her  lips' subdued  wondei;  and  on  the  starboard  side  I  judged  was  to 
admiration.  The  wind  stirred  the  curls  be  mine,  by  observing  my  baggage 
of  gold-bright  hair  upon  her  forehead,  stowed  away  in  a  corner.  The  bunk 
and  now  and  again  she  would  say  some-  was  draped  fit  for  a  prince  to  lie  in  : 
thing  aloud — involuntarily  and  to  her-  every  convenience  that  a  comfortable 
self  apparently,  for  she  addressed  no-  bed-chamber  should  possess  was  here, 
body — and  follow  it  with  a  gentle  laugh  It  was,  in  truth,  a  superbly  6tted  sleep- 
that  mingled  with  the  lip  lipping  of  the  ing-room,  and  the  warm  wind  pouring 
water,  sounding  like  the  tinkling  of  in  through  the  open  porthole  gave  it  a 
hundreds  of  little  bells  along  the  sweep-  wonderful  freshness  and  sweetness. 
ing  sides  of  the  yacht,  and  the  moan  of  "Such  a  bedroom  as  this,"  said  I, 
the  foam  at  the  stem  that  fell  upon  the  "  might  make  even  a  Frenchman  in  love 
ear  hke  the  murmur  of  a  fountain,  and  with  the  sea." 

the  voice  of  the  warm  wind  overhead  as  "  A  little  snugger  than  a  ship's  fore- 
it  poured  into  and  out  of  the  glistening  castle,  eh,  Walton?"  said  Sir  Mor- 
concavity  of  the  great  space  of  milk-  daunt. 

white  mainsail.  "  A  little.     The  sight  of  that  bunk 

We  had  shifted  our  helm  and  eased  puts  me  in  mind  that  somebody  stole 

off  the  main-sheet,  to  run  through  the  my  blankets  at  the  beginning  of  my  first 

Solent,  and  had  hove  up  West  Cowes  voyage,  and  that  to  keep  myself  warm  I 

until  the  houses  were  clearly  visii)le  to  had  to  sleep  in  my  sea-boots,  and  some- 

the  naked  eye,    when    Sir    Mordaunt  times  lie  under  my  mattress." 
asked  me  to  step  below,   and  look  at        "  Yes,  sailors  have  to  rough  it.     We 

the    yacht's    accommodation.      I    fol-  yachting  men   know   very  little  about 

lowed  him  down  the  com  pan  ion -steps,  the  sea,  though   some  of  us   know  how 

and  found  at  the  bottom   a  polished  to  swagger.     What  think   you   of   this 

bulkhead,  behind  which  was  the  pantry,  cabin  ? ' 

The  cabin  stretched  from  this  bulkhead  As  he  said  this  he  threw  open  the 
aft,  and  was  a  spacious  room  consider-  door  of  Lady  Brooke's  berth.  There 
ing  the  tonnage  of  the  yacht.  There  was  a  bright-eyed,  smartly  dressed  little 
was  a  handsome  piano  against  the  main-  woman  at  work  arranging  some  books 
mast,  and  beyond  the  mainmast  a  door  upon  a  shelf-  Sir  Mordaunt  called  her 
that  led  to  the  sleeping- berths,  of  which  Carey,  and  !  supposed  her,  as  I  after- 
there  were  six,  three  of  a  side.  The  ward  knew  her  to  be,  her  ladyship's 
walls  of  the  cabin  were  colored  and  maid.  I  stood  in  Ihe  doorway,  looking 
grained  in  imitation  of  satin-wood  ;  with  great  admiration  upon  a  room  that 
green  silk  curtains  protected  the  central  was  as  unlike  a  sea-cabin  as  the  most  ex- 
skylight  ;  the  ceiling  was  painted  with  pensive  arts  of  the  upholsterer  could 
floral  devices  ;  and  the  great  mainmast  make  it.  The  hangings  were  of  blue 
that  pierced  the  upper  deck,  and  that  satin  ;  a  brass  bedstead  swung  within  a 
vanished  through  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  foot  of  the  deck,  upon  strong  irons 
was  framed  with  looking-glasses  mould-  hooked  to  stout  eyes  screwed  into  the 
ed  to  the  spar.  Giecn  velvet  cushions  beams;  pictures  andlooking-glassescov- 
upon  the  lockers  made  them  as  luxuri-  ered  Ihe  walls  ;  and  I  should  tire  your 
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patience  hy  cataloguing  the  carpets,  and  that  he  was  in  a  West  India  trader 
couches,  chairs,  bracket-lamps,  and  the  for  some  time,  as  second  mate  and  car- 
hundred  knickknacks  which  embellished  penter  of  a  small  Baibardoes  brig,  I  en- 
this  exceedin'gly  elegant  apartment.  gaged  him,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 

"  Is  there  a  passenger-ship  afloat  that  could  have  done  better." 

could  have  given  ray  wife  a  more  cosy  "  If  he  is  alt  that  he  says,  he  should 

room  than  this?"    said  Sir  Mordaunt,  answer  your  purpose, "  said  I. 

looking  around  him  with  an  air  of  grave  "  Lady  Brookes  thinks  he  drinks," 

satisfaction.  he  continued,  smiling,  "  because  he  has 

"  I  never  saw  anything  more  charm-  a  red  nose.     But  what  looks  like  drink 

ing.     That  bed,  Sir  Mordaunt,  is  quite  is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  but  weather." 

original."  "  Likely     enough.     Sir     Mordaunt. 

"  It  is.     I  had  it  made  expressly  for  Sailors  soon    lose    their   complexions, 

this  cruise.     You  see.  Lady  Brookes  can  and  it  is  not  always  fair  to  attribute  the 

step  into  it  without  help.     The  ordinary  change  to  rum." 

cot,   even  in  a  calm,  is  a  troublesome  We  had  pushed  through  the  pantry 

contrivance,  and  in  a  seaway  one  must  and  were  in  the  kitchen — a  neat  little 

be  very  agile  to  '  fetch  it,'  as  sailors  box  of  a  place,  hot  as  an  oven,  every- 

say. "  thing  new  in  it,  and  the  copper  stuff 

"  Does  Lady  Brookes  suffer  from  sea-  shining  like  gold.     The  cook  wore  a 

sickness  ?"  white  apron  and  cap,  a  dress  I  should 

"  I  am  afraid  so.     But  I  console  my  have  laughed  at  on  a  man  in  another 

self  with  reflecting  that,  if  she  f>  to  be  vessel  than  a  yacht,  and  was  clearly  of 

sick,  a  five  thousand-ton  ship  could  not  a  sour  temper,  the  expression  of  which 

save  her. ' '  in  his  long,  yellow  face  was  not  improved 

He  came  out  of  the  cabin,  and  as  he  by  the  loss  of  his  port  eye.     Thi»  imper- 

walked  forward,  said  :  fectiou  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  but, 

"  1  wish  my  wife  undertook  this  jour-  00  the  contrary,   seemed  anxious  that 

ney  more  light-heartedly.    Herphysician  everybody  should,  in  a  sense,  share  his 

assured  her  that  a  sea-voyage  was  of  the  deformity  with  him,  for  I  observed  that, 

utmost  importance  to  her  health,   and  while  answering  some  questions  put  to 

having  full  faith  myself  in  the  prescrip-  him  by  Sir  Mordaunt,  he  kept  his  dead 

tion,  and  knowing  indeed  that  the  jour-  eye  bearing  full  upon  the  baronet     Sir 

ney  must  be  taken,  in  one  way  or  ^n-  Mordaunt,  who  was  probably  used  to 

other,  for  her  sake,  I  have  not  thought  the  man,  talked  to^he  eye  as  though  it 

it  wise  to  notice  her  reluctance  and  de-  had  been  full  of  life.     The  skipper's  and 

pression."  mate's  berths  faced  the  kitchen,  and  be- 

"  Oh,  she  will  recover  her  spirits  in  a  yond  was  the  forecastle  bulkhead,  which 

day  or  two.     We  must  all  turn  to  and  shut  off  that  end  of  the  yacht  from  the 

cheer  her  up  ;  besides,  the  North  Atlan-  after  part.     The  impression  of  strength 

tic  is  a  big  stage,  something  more  than  conveyedby  the  exterior  of  the  vessel  was 

mere  sky  and  water  in  these  days  of  confirmed    by    her  appearance   below, 

shipbuilding,  and  plenty  of  things  should  She  was  undoubtedly  a  very  noble,  pow- 

happen    to  amuse   her.     What   sort  of  erful  boat,  abundantly  quahfied  to  un- 

skipper  have  you  got  ?"  dcrtake,    not  indeed  merely  a  summer 

"A  capital  man."  he  answered,  speak-  Atlantic  cruise,  but  a  voyage  to  any  part 

ing  with  energy.     "  He  has  been  a  sailor  of  the  world  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
all  his  life,   and  served,   I  believe,   in 

every  sort  of  craft  you  could  name,  from  Lhapter  11. 
a  full-rigged  ship  down  to  a  galley-  We  had  got  under  way  shortly  before 
punt.  His  last  berth  was  as  master  of  three  o'clock-  We  might  have  made 
a  Sunderland  collier,  but  he  was  thrown  the  daylight  watch  us  a  long  way  down 
out  of  work  by  a  fall,  and  has  been  idle  the  English  Channel  by  breaking  out  the 
for  a  year.  I  got  him  through  an  ad-  anchor  at  dawn  ;  but  the  nights  were 
vertisement.  There  was  no  use  ship-  too  short  to  make  our  departure  needful 
ping  a  smooth-water  man  for  an  Atlan-  at  an  uncomfortable  hour,  and,  more- 
tic  voyage,  and  when  I  saw  his  captain's  over,  we  should  have  the  moon  over- 
certificate  and  heard  his  experiences,  head   until   hard   upon  daybreak.     By 


daybreak.     By 
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this  time  I  had  inspected  as  much  of  the  "  But  you  should  retnember,  my  love, 

inieTior  of  the  vessel  as  was  open  to  me,  for  what  reason  it  is  laken,"  exclaimed 

and  followed  Sir  Mordauot  on  deck.     I  Sir  Mordaunt. 

was  surprised  to  find  that  we  were  nearly  "  And  why  must  it  be  tedious,  aunt  ?" 

clear  of  the  Solent.     No  more  sail  had  said  Miss  Tulce,  turning  her  sunny  face 

been  made  on  the  vessel,  the  wind  was  toward  us.     "  There  are  plenty  of  good 

on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  the  main  novels   down-stairs,  and  a  piano  ;  and 

boom  swung  well  forward,  yet  the  Lady  you  should  be  able  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Wal- 

Maud  was  slipping  through  the  water  as  ton,  if  we  are  likely  to  meet  with  any 

though  she  had  been  in  tow  of  a  steamer,  adventures. ' ' 

She  made  no  noise  ;  the  merest  seething  "  No,  I  can't  tell  you  that,"  said  I ; 

of  foam  came  from  the  direction  of  the  "  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  we  don't  want 

cutwater ;  the  pale  blue  surface  along-  to  meet  with  any  adventures.     All  that 

aide  was  only  just  blurred  by  the  motion  we  have  to  do.   Miss  Tuke,  is  to  run 

of  the  yacht ;  but  astern  her  passage  was  down  our  latitudes    comfortably,   and 

denoted  by  a  long  line  of  eddies  and  le-  pray  that  the  fine  weather  may  hold." 

volvlng  bubbles,  which  broadened  out  "  Precisely,"    cried    Sir    Mordaunt. 

like  a  fan,  until  the  extremity  resembled  "  And  what  sort  of  adventures  would 

a  faint  puff  of  steam,  amid  which  the  .you  have,  Ada  ?    Ail  romance  went  out 

heads  of  the  little  windy  ripples  flashed  of  the  sea  when  steam  was  discovered, 

like  dew  upon  grass  over  which  a  shred  There  are  no  more  pirates,  no  more  pri- 

of  mist  is  crawling.  vateersmen,  no  more  handsome,  dashing 

With  the  land  close  aboard  of  us  on  tars,  with  their  belts  studded  with  pis- 
either  side,  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  tols,  and  their  holds  full  of  plundered 
we  had  veritably  started  upon  a  long  ingots  and  pieces  of  eight.  Even  ship- 
voyage,  and  that  for  weeks  we  should  wreck  is  no  longer  piclureBque," 
have  nothing  but  the  deep  and  distant  "Well,  I  won't  say  that,"  said  I. 
waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  under  and  "  What  with  rockets,  and  blue  lights, 
around  us.  I  loitered  at  the  companion  and  life-boats,  shipwreck  is  more  highly 
to  look  around  me,  and  then  joined  Sir  colored  than  it  was." 
Mordaunt,  who  had  crossed  to  his  wife.  *'  Pray    don't    let  us  talk  of    ship- 

They  might  have  passed  for  father  wreck,"  said  Lady  Brookes  pettishly, 
and  daughter,  for  he  was  fifty  years  old,  "  No,  no  ;  don't  let  us  talk  of  ship- 
though  he  could  have  made  himself  look  wreck  ! ' '  echoed  Sir  Mordaunt,  quickly, 
younger,  had  he  chosen  to  rid  himself  "  Walton,  d'ye  know  the  coast  here- 
of a  great  beard  that  fell,  like  a  sap-  abouts  ?  Vender's  Warden  Point,  I 
per's,  to  his  waist.  He  was  a  tall  man,  think,  and  that  should  be  the  needles 
nearly,   if    not    quite,   six    feet;    hair  light." 

slightly  frosted  ;  eyes  gentle  and  soft  in  Time  was  when  I  could  have  drawn 

repose,  but  bright  and  animated  in  con-  from   memory   a   chart  of  the   English 

versation  ;  a  thorough  gentleman  in  feel-  Channel  coast,  with  every  lighlship  and 

ings,  though  his  manners  had  no  special  lighthouse  and  beacon  upon  it  or  be- 

polish,  and  his  language  was  formed  of  longing  to  it ;  but  a  great  deal  of  that 

the  first  words  which  occurred  to  him.  knowledge  had  slipped  away  from  me- 

He  was  telling  his  wife  that  I  was  de-  Nothing,  I  think,  goes  out  of  the  head 

lighted   with   the  yacht,    and   that   my  more  quickly  than  the  things  learned  at 

opinion  ought  to  reassure  her,  as  I  was  sea.     The  names  of  ropes,  blocks,  and 

a  sailor  of  some  experience,  and  knew  of  the  different  portions  of  the  standing 

what  the  Atlantic  was,  and  what  was  fit  rigging  go  first ;  coasts  and  lights  fol- 

to  meet  its  seas,  low  ;  and  then  the  science  of  the  sun, 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  seeing  his  wish,  moon,  and  stars  disappears.     A  sailor 

"  I  would  rather  be  in  a  gale  of  wind  in  who  quits  the  sea  for  a  few  years  finds 

the  Lady  Maud  than  in  a  good  many  be  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  over  again 

big  ships  I  could  name."  when  he  returns  to  it.     Ought  not  this 

"  Sir  Mordaunt  ought  not  to  make  consideration   to  make  wteck-commis- 

you    think    I    am   nervous,"    said    she.  sioners    cautious    in    their   selection   of 

"  It  is  the  tediousness  of  the  voyage  that  nautical  assessors  ? 

I  shall  not  like."  Happily  the  lives  of  the  people  aboard 
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the  Lady  Maud  were  not  in  my  charge,  they  are  seldom  numerous  enough  as  a 
and  consequently,  whether  my  marine  crew  thai  they  never  produce  man-of- 
memory  was  good  or  bad,  mattered  war  results.  I  watched  the  Lady  Maud's 
nothing.  I  borrowed  Miss  Tuke's  opera-  naen  making  sail,  and  thought  if  they 
glasses  to  look  at  the  coast ;  but  the  beau-  had  scrambled  less  they  would  not  have 
tiful  scene  showed  best  when  inspected  done  their  work  worse.  Some  of  them 
with  the  naked  eye,  for  then  the  whole  helped  up  the  foresail  by  "  riding  down" 
expanse  of  it  was  in  sight.  On  the  right  the  halliards,  an  unseamanlike  trick  and 
was  both  the  Hampshire  and  Dorset  very  unsightly.  One  after  another  the 
shore,  visible  from  Stansore  Point  to  be-  sails  were  expanded,  and  presently  the 
yond  Christchurch  Head,  and  I  think  yacht  was  leaning  under  every  stitch  of 
Durlston  Point  was  in  sight,  though  a  fore  and  aft  canvas  that  she  carried, 
mere  film  down  in  the  west.  Astern  of  If  Sir  Mordaunt's  wish  had  been  to  try 
us  was  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whose  tower-  her  speed,  he  could  not  have  had  a  bet- 
ing terraces  and  gleaming  heights  were  ter  chance  than  this.  The  sea  was  per- 
slowly  drawing  out  as  we  rounded  to  the  fectly  smooth,  not  the  faintest  swell  dis- 
southward,  bringing  Node  Beacon  and  turbed  the  table-like  surface,  and  yet 
the  shining  ramparts  of  chalk  beyond  it  there  was  a  pleasant,  merry  breeze,  that 
on  our  port  quarter ;  and  right  under  kept  the  water  laughing  and  sparkling 
our  bow,  and  running  up  into  the  silver  and  creaming  in  tiny  foam-headed  bil- 
blue  sky  of  the  horizon  until  it  stood  lows. 

but  a  foot  under  our  bowsprit  end,  was  Right  aft,  to  windward,  was  the  best 

the    broad,    bright,    lake-like    English  place  to  see  the  yacht.     I  went  there ; 

Channel.     To  behold  that  shining  field  and,  forking  my  head  over  the  rail,  had 

of  water  was  to  feel  at  last  that  our  voy-  the  whole  picture  in  my  eye.     The  sun 

age  was  fairly  begun.     I  own  that  my  was  veering-  to   the  westward,  but  its 

heart  went  out  to  meet  it.     Of  all  seas,  light,  as  we  were  steering  at  that  time, 

none  can  be  so  dear  to  an  Englishman  was  still  to  windward,  and  the  yacht's 

as  the  stretch  of  water  that  separates  metal  sheathing   caught   it,    and    gave 

England  from  France.     It  is  a  stage  full  back  a  red  haze,  like  that  of  dull  gold, 

of  glorious  historical  memories  ;  it  is  Along  this  rich  surface  the  water  was 

the  busiest  maritime  highway  in    the  flying  in  a  thin  line  of  foam,  and  the 

world  ;    its  margin  is  enriched  on  the  ripping  of  the  stem   sounded  like  the 

British    side    with    spaces    of    exquisite  crunch    of    feet    upon     rotten    leaves, 

scenery  ;  and  it  is  consecrated  to  sailors  From  the  inclined,  beautifully  moulded 

by  the   scores   of  mariners  who  have  side  of  the  vessel  the  shrouds  ruled  the 

found  a  resting-place  upon  its  sands.  sky  like  bars  of  iron,  and  cast  jet-black 

When  it  opened  broad  under  both  bows  tracings  upon  the  cotton-white  decks, 

we  all  stood  gazing  at  it.     But  whatever  The  great  spaces  of  canvas  filled  the  air 

our  thoughts  may  have  been,  they  were  overhead,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  look 

speedily  interrupted  by  old   Purchase,  up  at  the  leaning,  bright  yeitow  masts, 

who  still  grasped  the  wheel,  bawling  to  and  mark  the  superb  set  and  cut  of  the 

the  men  in  his  husky,  deep-sea  note,  to  sails   and    the    prodigious    number   of 

set  the  gaff-foresail.     Yachtsmen  imitate  cloths  under  which  the  Lady  Maud  was 

men-of-war's  men    in    their  manner  of  sweeping  through  the  calm  water.     It 

springing   about.     Where   the    rush    is  was  a  glorious  picture,  and  I  have  it 

finely  disciplined,  it  is  good  ;  it  is  always  very  clearly  before  me  this  minute — the 

finely  disciplined  in  a  man-of-war,  and  shapely  fabric  of  white  decks  and  gold- 

though  one  would  think  sometimes  that  bright  sides ;  the  gleaming  masts  lifting 

the  fellows  were  only  trying  to  break  their  broad  folds  to  the  sky  ;  the  whirl- 

their  necks,  yet  the  whole  fabric  of  the  ing  snow  of  the  wake  eddying  out  upon 

ship  is  vitalized  by  their  method  of  go-  the  blue  water  from  under  the  stem  ;  the 

ing  to  work,  as  any  man  knows  who  has  beautiful,  placid     sea    stretching     for 

watched  a  frigate — when  there  were  such  leagues   ahead,  and   the    land   growing 

things — trip  her  anchor  and  flash  into  a  smaller  and  hazier  upon  our  starboard 

lovely   cloud    of    canvas    all    at    once,  beam  and  quarter. 

Yachtsmen  sprawl  and  tumble  about  as  While  I  stood  admiring.  Miss  Tuke 

cleverly  as  navy  men,  but  it  is  because  left  her  seat,  and  first  of  all  she  talked 
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to  the  big  mastiffs,  and  then  camt:  a  lit- 
tle further  aft  and  took  a  glance  aloft, 
and  then  approached  the  binnacle  and 
peeped  at  the  card-  My  eyes  left  the 
vessel  when  the  girl  reached  the  com- 
pass. She  was  prettier  than  the  yacht, 
and  could  she  have  had  her  portrait 
taken  at  that  moment,  the  picture  would 
have  been  a  fine  one,  with  the  sea  and 
the  huge  main-boom  for  a  background, 
and  the  deck  for  a  platform,  and  old 
Purchase  to  help  out  the  marine  acces- 
sories, with  his  strawberry-colored  nose, 
and  both  great  hands  with  fingers  like 
bunches  of  carrots  holding  on  to  the 
wheel,  and  his  small  eyes  squinting  aloft. 

"  You  can  see  the  yacht  going  through 
the  water,  if  you'll  come  here,"  said  I 
to  her. 

She  came  at  once,  and  1  think  she 
had  a  treat.  1  spoke  to  her,  but  she 
did  not  answer  me.  The  sweeping  wa- 
ter, the  sensation  of  flying  induced  by 
the  almost  noiseless  and  quite  level  pas- 
sage over  the  clear  sea,  and  the  beauti- 
ful effect  of  the  bras:t-]ike  copper  against 
the  foam,  and  the  ocean  of  white  can- 
vas against  the  deep  blue  sky,  acted  upon 
her  like  a  spell.  At  last  she  looked 
around  and  said,  "  If  I  had  been  born 
a  man,  I  should  be  a  sailor." 

A  singular  noise  in  Purchase's  throat 
made  me  fix  my  eyes  sternly  on  him  ; 
but  the  old  chap's  face  was  quite  wooden, 
and  his  gaze  upon  the  weather  leech  of 
the  foretopsail,  for  all  the  square  canvas 
was  upon  the  vessel  now. 

"You  must  not  suppose,"  said  1, 
"  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  like  going  to 
sea  as  a  sailor." 

"  Is  a  sailor's  life  really  so  hard  as 
people  say  it  is?"  she  asked,  earnestly 
looking  at  me  with  her  intelligent,  sin- 
gularly clear,  and  winning  eyes. 

"  Yes — that  is,  the  life  of  a  merchant 
sailor — and  harder,  because  the  people 
who  say  it  is  hard  know  very  little  about 
it.  The  people  who  know  it  is  hard,  I 
mean  sailors  themselves,  do  not  talk. 
It  is  not  gales  of  wind,  nor  bitter  cold, 
nor  fiery  heat,  that  make  it  hard  ;  not 
even  famines  and  shipwrecks,  because 
they  are  accidents,  and  of  no  more  ac- 
count, so  far  as  life  at  sea  goes,  than 
railway  collisions  and  fires  in  churches 
and  theatres  are  of  account  so  far  as  life 
on  shore  goes.  It's  the  part  that's  hid- 
den that  makes  sailoring  hard — bullying 
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officers,  leaky  or  over-filled  ships,  bad 
food,  grinding  work,  broken  rest,  wet 
clothes,  wretched  forecastles.  You 
might  read  a  hundred  marine  novels  and 
never  get  at  the  truth.  The  only  way 
is  to  serve  before  the  mast,  as  that  fine 
fellow  Dana  did,  sleep  in  a  miserable 
bunk,  and  eat  and  drink  with  sailors. 
That,  most  fortunately,  you  can't  do," 
said  I,  laughing  ;  "  and  why  you  should 
wish  to  be  a  man,  merely  that  you  might 
do  it,  makes  me  wonder." 

"  Perhaps  if  I  were  a  man  I  might 
have  different  views,"  said  she,  eyeing 
me  as  if  amused  by  my  outbreak.  "  Are 
you  still  a  sailor?" 

"No." 

"  How  long  were  you  a  sailor  ?"  says 
she. 

I  told  her. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  rumbled 
Purchase,  from  the  wheel,  "  but  might 
you  have  been  a  maichant  or  a  navy 
man  ?" 

"  A  merchantman,"  I  answered. 

"  Long  woyages,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  long  voyages  and  big  ships. 
And  you,  I  hear,  are  an  old  sailor  ?" 

He  smiled  slowly,  as  if  the  questtoo 
amused  him. 

"  Yes,  I'm  an  old  sailor,"  he  an- 
swered, looking  at  Miss  Tuke.  "  Fifty- 
three  next  birthday,  and  forty  year  out 
o'  that  at  sea,  in  all  sorts  o'  weather  and 
in  all  sorts  o'  wcssels,  from  a  billyboy 
up." 

A  sense  of  importance  appeared  to 
oppress  him,  and  he  looked  away  from 
us  at  the  sea  to  leeward.  Meanwhile 
the  men  had  coiled  the  running-gear 
away,  and  were  grouped  in  the  bows  of 
the  yacht,  where  they  made  a  tolerable 
ctew.  Tripshore,  the  mate,  paced  the 
weather  deck  of  the  forecastle,  and  the 
cook  with  his  one  eye,  coming  up  for  a 
breath  of  air,  sat  in  the  companion, 
talking  to  him  as  he  passed  to  and  fro. 

The  scene  was  full  of  beauty  and 
quietude.  Sir  Mordaunt  had  opened  a 
newspaper,  and  was  reading  aloud  to 
his  wife,  who  lay  back  in  her  comforta- 
ble invalid's  chair,  and  was  so  still  that 
she  seemed  sound  asleep.  One  of  the 
mastiffs  lay  with  his  nose  between  his 
forelegs,  and  the  other  kept  watch  along- 
side of  him.  with  his  ears  cocked  at  the 
passing  water  as  though  he  should  bark 
at  it  in  a  moment.  The  sun  poured 
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down  upon  us  over  our  foremast-head,  "  Imagine  a  toy  tcrtier  alongside  one 

and  I  asked  Miss  Tuke  if  she  was  not  of  those  mastiffs  ;  so  would  the  Lady 

afraid  of  her  complexion,  tor  she  had  no  Maud  appear  alongside  yondersteamer." 

parasol,  and  the  brim  of  her  hat  was  nar-  She  took  the  glass  from  Norie,  and 

row.      No,    she  answered,   she  was  not  had  along,  long  look.     Had  the  surgeon 

afraid,  she  wanted  to  get  sunburnt.     I  not  kept  his  eyes  on  her,  I  should,  as 

should  have  liked  to  beg  her  to  keep  her  she  could  not  know  I  stared  ;  but  two 

complexion,  for  it  was  a  lovely  thing>  men  admiring  their  hardest  at  once  was 

and  warn  her  that  fair  skins  don't  brown,  unfair.     I  surrendered  the  job  to  Noric, 

but  freckle,  only  she  was  sure  to  know  and  directed  my  eyes  to  the  ship.     She 

more  about  it  than  I.  was  an  Indian  or  American  boat,  vety 

"  Can  you  realize  the  notion,"  said  I,  long,  brig-rigged,  sharply  defined  upon 

"  that  you  are  going  across  the  Atlantic,  the  liorizon  ;  but  the  refraction  of  the 

and  that  you  will  not  see  land  for  days  lightieft  a  sharp,  tremulous  void  between 

and  days  ?"  her  hull  and  the  water,  and  gave  her  the 

"  No  ;  how  should  I  be  able  to  do  appearance  of  steaming  through  the  air, 

that  ?    The  longest  voyage  I  ever  made  with  her  bottom  within  a  foot  of  the 

was  from  Harwich  to  Dartmouth,  in  the  blue,  marble-smooih  sea.     She  was  the 

lone."  only  vessel  in  sight. that  way,  and  her 

"Is  this  Lady  Brooke's  first  cruise,  solitary   presence    somehow    made   the 

do  you  know,  Miss  Tuke  ?"  ocean  look  more  lonely  than  had  noth- 

"  Positively  the  first,     I  hope  it  will  ing  but  the  water  been  visible. 

do  her  good.     Uncle  Mordaunt  is  very  We  were  heading  about  S.S.E.,  which 

anxious  about  her,  and  she  was  very  brought  the  Isle  of  Wight  almost  over 

unwilling  to  go."  our  stem.     Sir   Mordaunt,   seeing  me 

"  Well,  if  she  doesn't  love  the  sea  looking  at   the   compass,   dropped   his 

naturally,  as-you  do,  she'll  never  love  it  paper,  and  joined  me. 

by  trying.     But  we  must  keep  her  spirits  "She  seems  to  know  the'road,  Wal- 

up,  and  not  let  sea-sickness  frighten  her.  ton,  don't  you  think  ?"  said  he,  looking 

Since  she  has  made  a  beginning,   she  with  a  well-pleased  face  at  the  water, 

ought  to  persevere.     I   hope  she  may  "Yonder  must  be  St.  Alban's  Head, 

not  find  the  parallels  we  are  bound  to  Purchase." 

too  hot-"  "  Ay,   that's    right,    sir,"    answered 

Here  Mr.   None  emerged  from   the  Purchase.     "  This  vessel's  a  fine  one  to 

cabin,  and  seeing  Sir  Mordaunt  reading  steer,  sir  ;  easy  in  the  hand  as  a  child's 

to  his  wife,  came  over  to  us.     He  had  perry ambulat o r. " 

clapped  a  great  straw  hat  on  his  head.  It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  this 

and  pointed  to  it  with  a  grin,  as  much  pronunciation,  and  to  cover  my  mirth  I 

as  to  say,  I'll  have  the  first  laugh.  said,    "  Ay,     skipper,    after    your    old 

"  Anybody  might  tell  by  my  appear-  Geordie,  eh  ?  nine  inches  of  freeboard, 

ance,"   said  he,    "that  we   are  going  and  a  tiller  that  shoves  you  half  way 

where  cotton  and  sugar  flourish.     Miss  down  the  companion,  and  bows  like  a 

Tuke,  as  medico  of  this  ship,  give  me  doubledup  Dutchman  !" 

leave  to  prescribe  a  parasol,  while  the  Purchase  moved  his  jaws  as  if  he  was 

sun  stands  high.     I  can  feel  the  heat  of  gnawing  upon  a  junk  of  tobacco,  and  by 

these  decks  through  my  boots."  the  way  he  looked  at  me.  and  the  hard 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  sunstroke,"  she  cock  he  gave  his  head,  I  fancied  he  was 

replied.     "  Look,    Mr.    Walton  !"    she  meditating  a  rejoinder  ;  but   Sir    Mor- 

suddenly  cried,  in  a  voice  as   clear   as  daunt  diverted  him  by  asking  where  he 

a  bell,  "look   at    that    steamship  yon-  was  steering  the  yacht  to. 

dcr!"  Mr  Norieranfortheopera-glass.  "Into  the  fairway  track,  sir.     Run- 

"  How  beautifully  distinct  she  is — a  toy  ning  for  the  Chops  as  we  be,  there's  no 

— a  tiny  ivory  carving  !     Is  she  a  great  call  to  keep  the  land  aboard." 

ship,  Mr.  Walton  ?"  Such  a  course  might  have  been  proper 

I  looked  and  answered,  "  About  four  for  a  big  ship,  but  with  a  blue  sky  over- 
thousand  tons.  Does  that  convey  any  head,  and  a  pleasant  breeze  over  the 
idea  of  her  size  ?"  quarter,   a  vessel  like  the  Lady  Maud 

"  Not  the  faintest  idea."  did  not  want  a  twenty-mile  offing.     Be- 
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sides,  it  seemed  a  pity  to  sink  the  pretty  flag-post ;  so  niotionless  was  the  surface 

coast,   which  we  could   have  kept  in  of  the  sea,  that  our  bowsprit  end  did 

sight  until  abreast  of  Weymouth,  picked  not  rise  or  fall  an  inch  above  or  below 

up  again  at  the  Start,  and  kept  as  far  as  the  horizon  to  which  it  pointed  ;  and 

the  Lizard.     However,  it  might  be  that  yet  all  the  while  the  vessel  was  slipping 

old  Purchase  was  not  sure  of  his  lights  through  the  water  at  live  or  si  k  knots  an 

and  bearing  in  these  parts,  and  if  so  he  hour.     And  oh,  the  sweetness  of   the 

was  wise  to  keep  the  open  sea  about  warm  wind  buzzing  among  the  canvas 

him,  for  he  had  only  to  steer  west  to  hit  like  the  hum  of  a  drowsy  congregation 

the  fairway,  and  he  was  sure  not  to  miss  in  church  I 

the  North  Atlantic.  "  The   Isle  of  Wight  grows  cloud- 

"  What  regulations  will  you  have.  Sir  like,"   said   I,    pointing  astern.      "But 

Mordaunt  ?"  I  asked.     "Of  course  the  see,    Miss   Tuke,    how  St.  Catharine's 

crew  will  be  divided  into  watches."  Point  away  yonder  crowns  the  blue  wa- 

"  I  leave  everything  to   Purchase,"  ter.     If  this  were  December,  one  might 

said  he.  swear  that  those  white  cliffs  were  siiow- 

"  I  shall  muster  the  men  in  the  first  covered    plains.     Do    you    know.    Sir 

dog-watch,"   rumbled  Purchase,  eyeing  Mordaunl,  that  such  a  day,  and  such  a 

me  sternly,  as  if  suspecting  my  ques-  ship,  and  such  a  sea,  should  make  even 

tions  meant   more  than  met  his    ear,  a  Chinaman  poetical  7" 

"and    divide    them    into  watches,   as  "  Providing  he  was  not  sea-sick,"  said 

you  say,  sir ;   me  taking  the  starboard  Lady  Brookes,  smiling. 

watch,  and  Mr.  Ephraim  Tripshore,  as  "  What  a  pity  someone  doesn't  invent 

mate,  heading  the  port  watch.     "  That's  \  cure  for    sea-sickness  I"    exclaimed 

accordin'  to  Cocker,  as  I  believe."  Miss  Tuke. 

"  Aren't  you  tired  of  steering.  Pur-  "  There  is  only  one  cure  for  it,"  I 

chase?"  said    Sir  Mordaunt.      "Why  observed,  "  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 

not  let  one  of  the  men  relieve  you  ?"  I  am  the  discoverer  of  it.  ' 

"  So  one  of  'em  shall,  sir,  so  one  of  Lady  Brookes  looked  at  me. 

'emshalj,  when  thecorrect  timecomes,"  "Let  uS' have  it,  Mr.  Walton,"  said 

answered   Purchase.      "Meanwhile,  as  Norie.     "  If  it's  a  real  specific,  I'll  en- 

I'm  answerable  for  this  vessel,  please,  gage  to  make  you  one  of  the  richest  men 

gentlemen,  to  let  me  give  her  a  clear  in  England. " 

horizon    afore    another   man    takes    my  "  The  beauty  of  it,"  said  I,  "  lies  in 

place."     And   he  clung  to   the  wheel  its  simplicity.     When  you  feel  ill,  think 

with  a  very  resolute  and  Briton-strike-  of  something  else,  and  your  sufferings 

home  kind  of  look,  and  fru-yned  at  the  will  cease." 

foretop-gal Ian t  sail  as  if  his  feelings  were  "  Pshaw  !"  said  Norie. 

injured.     Sir  Mordaunt  was  visibly  im-  "  Oh,    1  am  not  likely  to  have  the 

pressed.     In  his  eyes,  Purchase  was  a  doctors  with    me,"   I  continued,   "  be- 

stout  and  manly  tar,   all  of  the  olden  cause  there's  nothing  learned  in  the  pre- 

time.     For  my  part,  now  that  I  saw  he  scription,   and    no  drugs   are   wanted, 

could  steer  (which  on  the  mere  testi-  But   let    me    tell    you    a   story,    Lady 

mony  of  his  extravagantly  nautical  ap-  Brookes.     A  friend  of  mine  patented  a 

pearance,  I  should  not  have  believed),  I-  marine  invention,  which  he  had  to  carry 

felt  able   to  hope  that  he  might  also  to  sea,  to  test  and  improve.     He  was  a 

know  how  to  take  sights.  martyr  to  sea-sickness,  and  the  absolute 

Though  it  was  drawing  on  for  four  necessity  of  quitting  the  land  for  even  a 

o'clock,  the  sun  still  bit  fiercely,  and  I  couple  of  hours'  tossing  on  shipboard 

was  glad  to  quit  the  neighborhood  of  was  a  hideous  condition  of  his  patent, 

the  wheel  for  the  pleasant  shadow  of  the  But  every  invention  has  something  of 

mainsail,  where  sat  the  ladies  and  Mr.  Frankenstein's  giant  about  it,  and  the 

Norie,  with  a  low  table  in  the  midst  of  man  who  makes  a  discovery  must  be 

them  covered  with  cool    dnnks.     The  prepared  to  have  his  brow  wrung — the 

deuce  is  in  it,  thought  I,  if  this  touch  of  correct  phrase,  I  believe,  Miss'Tuke — 

the  sea  don't  hearten  up  Lady  Brookes  '  When    pain    and  anguish   wring    the 

for  the  cruise.      The  spaikling  breeze  brow — '  " 

kept  the  leaning  spars  as  steady  as  a  "  Yes,   yes ;    '  a   ministering    angel, 
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thou."     Fire  away,  Walton  !"  said  Sir  claimed  his  wife,  rather  pettishly.     "  I 

Mordaunt,  filling  a  meerschaum  pipe.  am  quite  prepared  to  keep  my  cabin 

"Well,    Lady    Brookes,     my    friend  until  we  get  home  again." 

went  to  sea  with  his  discovery,  and  I  "  No,    no  ;  we  must  overhaul  some 

accompanied  him.     The  only  vessel  he  excitements  to  bring  you  on  deck,  and 

could   hire   for    the  run   was  a  screw  cure  you  long  before  we  return,"  said  I, 

steamer,  shaped  like  a  log  of  wood,  in  "  I'll  warrant  my  prescription,  only,  of 

my  judgment  the  most  awful  roller  ever  course,  I  must  have  the  physic." 

launched!     'I  shall  never  be  able   to  "  But  you  said  just  now,  Mr.  Walton, 

stand  it !'   exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  that  we  do  not  want  to  meet  with  any 

quivering  in  his  shoes  as  we  stood  look-  adventures," observed  MissTuke,  slyly, 

ing  at  her  from  the  pier  side.     I  com-  "  Nor  do  we,"  exclaimed  Sir   Mor- 

forted  him  by  saying  that  the  heavy  daunt,  emphatically.     "  Let  us  keep  the 

ground   swell   was   the  very   thing    he  object  of  this  cruise  steadily  in  tnind, 

should  desire,  as  he  wanted  all  the  mo-  and  pray  that  it  may  be  happily  at- 

tion  he  could  get  to  properly  lest  his  tained." 

patent.     We  embarked,  and  the  vessel  His  earnestness  made  us  all  serious, 

steamed  out,   and  no   sooner   was  she  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  his  wife  glance 

clear  of  the  harbor  than  she  went  up  at  him  rather  gratefully, 

and  down   like  a  rocking-horse.     One  „                 ... 

moment  you  miRht  have  touched  the  chapter  ill. 

water  with  your  nose — "  In  this  manner  the  afternoon  passed, 

"With  your  what  ?"  interrupted  Sir  the  sun   crept  over  to  our    starboard 

Mordaunt.  beam,  but  shortly  after  four  o'clock  the 

"  I  said  with  your  nose,  providing  schooner's  helm  was  shifted,  and  the 
you  weren't  a  negro,  I  mean.  I  ex-  vessel  brought  to  a  course  west  by  mag- 
pected,  of  course,  to  see  my  friend  netic  compass ;  and  then  the  sun  was 
writhing  on  his  back.  But  he  had  fixed  over  our  port  bow,  and  the  sea  under  its 
his  instrument  and  discovered  that  his  blinding  light  an  ocean  of  flashing  gold 
calculations  were  wrong  ;  the  correction  down  to  the  very  stem  of  the  yacht. 
of  the  errors  engrossed  his  mind.  He  Tripshore,  the  mate,  was  at  the  wheel 
could  think  of  nothing  but  his  invention  now.  He  was  a  plain,  pale,  sandy- 
and  his  blunders,  and  though  he  could  haired  man,  not  nearly  so  marine-look- 
hardly  keep  his  legs,  he  never  uttered  so  ing  as  old  Purchase  so  far  as  clothes  and 
much  as  a  groan,  la  %hon,  ke  forgot  complexion  went,  yet  he  had  the  appear- 
lo  be  sea-sick.  Mr.  Norie,  what  say  ance  of  a  better  seaman  than  the  other  ; 
you  to  that,  sir  ?  If  it  don't  prove  that  and  I  admired  him  for  that,  as  he  stood 
sea-sickness  may  be  stopped  by  com-  airily  holding  on  to  the  spokes,  with  his 
pelting  the  mind  to  think  of  other  things,  head  floating  on  his  neck  like  a  bubble, 
I'm  a  Frenchman."  as  first  he  squinted  at  the  compass,  and 

An    argument  followed,  and  every-  then  aloft,  and  then  to  windward,  and 

body  was  against  me.  then  withdrew  one  hand  from  the  wheel 

"  It's  absurd,"  said  Norie,  "  to  sup-  in  order  to  wipe  his  mouth. 

pose  that  nausea    can  be  checked    by  We  had  run  the  coast  very  nearly  out 

mental  excitement."  of  sight.     Here  and  there  upon  the  hori- 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  exclaim-  zon,  bearing  N.N,  W,,  were  blobs  of  film 
ed,  "  that  a  cry  of  fire  would  not  route  and  the  daikcr  shadow  of  the  Bill  of 
out  every  sea-sick  passenger,  and  cure  Portland.     But  though  there  was  little 
him  until  the  fright  was  over  ?"  to  be  seen  that  way,  the  seaward  pros- 
No,  he  would  not  even  allow  that.  pect  was  tolerably  lively,  with  a  number 

"Then  if  that  wouldn't  cure  him,"  of  little  coasters  buzzing  down  Chan- 
said  1,  "  death  itself  wouldn't."  nel   hke  ourselves,  and  close  together, 

"  You'll  have  to  improve  on  your  dis-  and  a  tall  old-fashioned  brig,  that  drop- 
covery,  Walton,  if  Norie  is  to  make  you  a  ped  astern  as  though  she  had  an  anchor 
millionaire."  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  laugh-  in  tow  ;  and,  keeping  pace  with  us,  hav- 
ing. "But  as  none  of  us  mean  to  be  ing  edged  up  from  the  eastward,  a  long, 
sea-sick,  we'll  forgive  your  failure."  low,  beautifully  modelled  wooden  ship, 

"Don't   say    that,   Mordaunt,"  ex-  painted  black,  with  a  gilt  figure-head 
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and  gilt  band  along  her  sides,  and  white  live  thing  to  you,  Mordaunt,  but  to  me 
boats.  She  carried  skysailmasls,  though  she  only  suggests  the  idea  of  close  cab- 
the  yards  were  not  crossed;  but  her  ins  and  a  craving  for  dry  land." 
royals  topped  a  beautiful  sweep  and  sur-  I  looked  to  see  if  her  ladyship  was  in 
face  of  canvas,  and  the  while  cloths  earnest ;  for  at  that  moment  the  ship 
which  she  lifted  against  the  rich  blue  that  was  not  above  half  a  mile  to  lee- 
sky  had  both  the  softness  and  brilliance  ward  of  us  was  as  lieautiful  as  3  dream, 
of  foam.  She  held  her  spars  erect,  for  a  symmetrical  pearl-like  cloud  against 
there  was  not  weight  enough  in  the  wind  the  blue — with  a  flash  and  tremble  of 
to  give  her  a  list,  and  the  dignity,  ele-  foam  at  her  forefoot,  and  along  her  glossy 
gance,  and  blandness  of  her  appearance  «ide,  that  was  thrown  out  with  all  the 
were  absolutely  human.  It  was  impos-  effect  of  a  cameo  or  a  bit  of  rilievo 
sible  to  watch  her  without  thinking  of  work  by  the  pale  blue  water,  running  up 
some  graceful,  swan -like  woman  "  walk-  beyond  her  and  meeting  the  aeure  heaven 
ing  in  beauty. "  by  the  breadth  of  a  hand  over  her  bul- 

The  trembling  water  gave  back    no  warks.     One  would  have  thought  that 

imageof  her  shining  sails,  but  the  shadow  the  owner  of  such  lustrous,  if  listless, 

of  her  hull  was  dark  in  the  sea  under  eyes  as  Lady  Brookes'  must  have    had 

her,  and  defined  the  thin  line  of  foam  some  sensibility  to  be  stirred    by  that 

racing  along  her  side  like  a  cord  of  white  lovely  sea-piece.     Perhaps  had  her  hus- 

wool  unwinding  at  her  stem  and  trailing  band  not  praised  the  spectacle  she  would 

far  astern  until  it  vanished  amid  the  blue  not  have  found  it  so  insipid.     But  it  was 

sparkles.  certain  she  did  not  mean  to  be  courted 

"  A  full-rigged  ship  will  always  be  the  into  liking  the  water,  or  anything  that 

noblest  example  of  man's  handiwork,"  swam  on  it  (I  won't  say  in  it).     The 

said  Sir  Mordaunt,  who  had  been  watch-  ocean  was  the  doctor's  prescription,  and 

ing  her  in  silence.     ' '  She  is  a  real  crea-  she  took  it  as  she  would  a  dose  of  castor 

tion — a  living  thing — full  of  instinct —  oil. 

owing  her  life  to  that  same  breath  of  "  Lady  Brookes  likes  inland  scenery," 
heaven  by  which  we  exist.  All  else  is  said  her  husband.  "  Agnes,  you  re- 
more  or  less  mechanical —ai  the  earth  member  your  first  impression  of  that 
earthy — and  illustrates  ils  perishableness  little  valley  near  Limoges.'  Very  few 
by  the  very  qualities  which  keep  it  flour-  people,  Walton,  can  admire  the  beautiful 
ishing.  The  grinding  of  a  steam-engine  in  every  expression  of  it.  Now  an,  ob- 
makes  us  feel  how  small  a  flaw  will  stop  ject  like  that  ship  is  a  finer  sight  in  my 
it,  and  we  think  of  coal  and  gauges  and  eyes  than,  for  instance,  the  grandest 
rivets.  A  grand  building  is  stationary,  flower-show  you  could  walk  me  through, 
it  is  wonderful,  but'  it  is  dead.  But  a  I  don't  care  for  flowers.  I  never  could 
sailing  ship  I  Look  at  that  beautiful  get  further  than  telling  the  difference  be- 
vessel !  Is  she  not  sentient?  She  t  ween  a  rose  and  violet. "  Andhewound 
might  have  been  born  of  the  very  element  up  with  some  commonplaces  on  dissim- 
she  rides — her  hull  of  the  deep-sea  rock  ilarity  of  taste,  with  benignant  reference 
and  her  sails  of  the  storm-driven  foam  !  to  his  wite  throughout,  wanting  to  please 
What  think  you  of  that,  Walton,  for  reai  her,  and  apologize  for  her  too. 
poetry  ?"  It  was  time  to  drop  the  subject ;  but 

"  Lovely,  indeed  !     A  heaven-seeking  Miss    Tuke   was    hugely    admirinj;   the 

pigeon,  Sir  Mordaunt,  with  a  fact  under  beautiful    ship,   that  was  now  so  close 

its  wing.      I  often  regret  that  so  many  to   us    that    we   could    see   her    people 

fine  things  have  been  said  about  ships,  gazing  at  our   yacht   from  the  quarter 

There's  no  room  left  for  modern  imagi-  deck   and  forecastle  ;    and   she    began 

nation."  lo  ask  me  questions  about  the  names 

"  So  much  the  better,"  piped    Ada  of  the   sails,   and  if   I   could   imagine 

Tuke,  "  for  now  we  shall  stand  a  chance  where  the  vessel  was  bound  to,  and  so 

of  getting  plain  English  and  the  truth."  on.     The  ship  was  sailing  faster  than 

"  Don't  be  sarcastic,  my  dear,"  said  we,   and  heading  along  a    course    that 

Sir  Mordaunt.  must  carry  her  across  our  bows.     Trjp- 

"  Indeed,   Ada  is  right,"  quoth   her  shore  at  Ihe  wheel  eyed  her  with  a  both- 

ladyship.     "That  vessel  may  appear  a  ered  look,  and  old  Purchase  gazed  at 
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her  sullenly  over  the  forecastle  bulwark,  diesboro'.  Knowing  what  an  excitable 
with  his  chin  resting  on  the  back  of  his  race  sailors  are,  I  planted  myself  in  front 
great  hands.  Had  I  had  command  I  of  the  ladies,  so  as  to  hide  the  vessel 
should  have  luffed  the  yacht,  so  as  to  let  from  them,  and  fend  off,  so  to  speak, 
the  ship  forge  well  ahead  and  then  put  any  nauticai  terms  her  men  might  bestow 
my  helm  up  ;  but  whether  because  Trip-  on  us  ;  which  I  flatter  myself,  was  a  wise 
shore  would  not  shift  the  wheel  without  precaution  on  my  part,  for  I  was  after- 
orders,  or  because  Purchase  did  not  see  ward  privately  told  by  Sir  Mordaunt  that 
what  might  happen,  the  yacht  was  kept  the  pantomime  of  some  of  the  seamen, 
steady.  Presently  the  ship  wasnomore  when  they  saw  him  elaborately  post ure- 
than  three  cables'  length  on  our  lee  making  over  his  pocket-book,  was  of  a 
bow,  and  her  great  height  of  canvas  character  that  utterly  effaced  the  poetical 
looked  like  a  tower  into  which  we  were  impressions  which  had  been  excited  in 
heading  as  neatly  as  we  could  steer,  his  mind  by  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
Very  recklessly,  and  almost  spitefully  as  the  ship. 

I  thought,  the  helm  of  the  ship  was  star-  So  far  as  Lady  Brookes  was  concerned, 

boarded,  and  her  braces  being  untouch-  the  experience  was  an  unfortunate  one, 

ed,  the  weather  halves  of  her  royals  and  for  it  made  her   fretful,  and   stopped 

fore-top  gallant  sail  were  aback.      The  her  husband  for  the  rest  of  the  day  from 

manceuvre  threw  her  almost  athwart  our  talking  before  her  about  the  pleasures 

hawse  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Now  for  and  beauties  of  the  sea,  and  the  agree- 

a  collision,  and  a  week's  delay  at  Dart-  able  prospect  the  cruise  offered.     I  did 

mouth  for  repairs."  my  best  to  reassure  her,  but  she  would 

Purchase  jumped  up  with  a  roar.  not  hear  me. 

"  Where  are  you  coming  P"  heyelled,  "  The  sea  is /«// of  danger,  Mr,  Wal- 

tossing  his  fist  at  a  group  of  men  who  ton  :  as  a  sajlor,  you  must  know  that," 

were  looking  at  us  over  the  stem  of  the  she  exclainT^. 

ship  with  folded  arms,  and  grining  at  us  "  Not  half  so  full  of  danger  as  the 
like  baboons.  "Hard  up  there.  Trip-  land,  Lady  Brookes.  Think  of  the  car- 
shore  !  hard  up,  man  !"  riages   and  cabs  and  carts   which  are 

The  spokes  revolved  like  the  driving  day  after  day  running  over  people  and 
wheel  of  a  locomotive  in  Tripshore's  into  one  another.  Take  a  street  cross- 
hands,  but  for  some  moments  we  were  ing  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  with 
all  in  confusion,  our  crew  dancing  about  horses  prancing  all  about  one  and  blow- 
and  shouting  at  the  ship,  Lady  Brookes  ing  their  steam  into  one's  very  ears, 
calling  to  her  husband,  and  Norie  swell-  I  had  rather  be  in  a  gale  of  wind.  At 
ing  the  shindy  by  bawling  to  me  to  tell  sea  you  have  no  burglars,  no  pickpock- 
him  if  there  was  anything  be  could  do.  ets,  no  intoxicated  tramps,  no  excite- 
Had  it  not  been  for  Lady  Brookes'  ments  of  that  kind.  All  is  plain  sailing, 
alarm,  I  should  have  laughed  outright,  with  here  and  there  a  few  waves." 
for  Purchase,  while  running  aft,  kicked  "  You  will  never  be  able  to  convince 
a  coil  of  rope,  and  fell  with  his  whole  me  against  my  will,"  said  she,  with  a. 
length  handsomely,  his  brass-bound  cap  cold  smile,  that  showed  I  was  making 
hopping  some  fathoms  away  from  him,  her  angry.  And  she  repeated,  for  the 
exposing  a  pate  as  bald  as  a  new-born  fourth  or  fifth  time,  that  nothing  but 
baby's,  and  rather  redder.  her  husband's  anxiety  about  her  health 

We  cleared  the  ship,  and  when  all  was  could  have  prevailed  upon  her  to  take 

safe,  our  men  let  fly  a  broadside  of  in-  the  voyage. 

suits  at  her.     All  the  answer  they  got  "  Well,"  thought  I  as  I  left  her,  "  I 

was  a  yell   of  derisive  laughter.      Sir  hope  we  shan't  have  too  much  of  this. 

Mordaunt   was  in  a  towering  passion.  We  have  not  even  hove  up  ihe  Start, 

He  whipped    out  his  note-book,   and,  and  yet  here  has  been  as  much  gnimb- 

posting  himself  in  a  prominent  place,  ling  as  should  serve  for  a  trip  round 

went  through    some    wild  dumb-show,  the  world." 
with  the  idea  of  terrifying  the   people 

aboard  the  ship  by  letting  them  see  he  We  dined  at  six.     Up  to  within  twenty 

was  taking  down  her  name,  which,  by  minutes  of  that  hour  we  had  carried  the 

the  way,  was  "  The  Victoria  "  of  Mid-  same  steady  pleasant  breeze  that  had 
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blown  us  lightly  out  of  Southampton 
Water,  but  it  had  suddenly  veered  to  the 
south  and  easi,  and  the  water  all  that 
way  was  a  dark  blue  under  the  merry 
sweeping  air.  I  stood  with  Miss  Tuke, 
watching  the  swift  race  of  foam  cream- 
ing and  hissing  past,  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunlight  in  green  and  yellow  and  pale 
pink  bubbles,  as  though  the  reflection  of 
some  gigantic  piism  illuminated  the 
snow-white  swirl.  Oh,  the  fresh  sweet- 
ness of  that  wind  shooting  into  the  nos- 
trils out  of  the  luminous  green  hollows 
of  the  little  seas  over  which  the  yacht 
Sped,  with  scarce  the  lifting  by  an  inch 
of  her  bows  ! 

Its  inspiration  was  unpoetical,  how- 
ever, for  it  made  me  as  hungry  as  a  wolf. 
The  first  dinner-bell  rang.  I  handed 
Miss  Tuke  down  the  companion,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  four  bells  had  been 
struck  upon  the  yacht's  forecastle — we 
kept  our  bells  going  as  regularly  as 
a  man-of-war—  we  had  all  gathered 
round  the  cabin  table  ;  all,  that  is,  ex- 
cept Lady  Brookes. 

"  She  has  no  appetite,  she  says,  and 
complains  that  her  back  aches,"  said 
Sir  Mordaunt,  tueftilly.  "  That  abom- 
inable ship  upset  her  nerves.  1  wish  she 
were  not  so  timid." 

"  She  can't  do  belter  than  lie  down 
and  keep  quiet,"  said  Norie.  "  The  sea 
air  is  strong,  and  she  must  learn  to  face 
it  by  degrees." 
"  No,  no,  ititsn't  the  sea  air ;  it  was 
that  infernal  ship,"  answered  Sir  Mor- 
daunt. "  Why  even  old  Purchase  was 
scared.  Did  you  see  him  go  head  over 
heels,  Walton?" 

"  I  did  ;  thought  his  object  was  to  let 
us  see  what  a  line  head  of  hair  he  has." 

' '  My  dear  sir,  he's  as  bald  as  an  egg, ' ' 
said  Norie — an  observation  that  set- 
tled Ihe  question  of  the  youth's  native 
land. 

When  I  think  of  the  conclusion  of  our 
voyage,  the  interior  of  the  cabin  as  we 
sat  at  dinner  on  this,  the  first  day,  rises 
clear  and  bright  as  a  painted  picture 
before  me.  It  was,  as  I  say,  our  first 
dinner — so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  our 
first  meal — aboard  the  Lady  Maud,  and 
the  impression  I  retain  is  due  to  that. 
One  had  only  to  look  around  to  guess 
that  Sir  Mordaunt  must  have  spent  a 
small  fortune  in  equipping  this  yacht  as 
a  home  for  bis  invalid  wife.     Her  sleep- 


ing berth  told  a  story  of  prodigal  out- 
lay, and  a  glittering  pendant  to  it  was 
this  dinner  table,  sparkling  with  silver 
and  crystal  and  flowers. 

A  plain  man  like  myself,  whose  in- 
come is  too  narrow  for  show,  though 
ample  for  happiness,  who  had  passed 
many  years  (considering  my  age,  then) 
in  a  rough  calling,  and,  who  had  but 
very  imperfect  notions  of  the  character 
and  flavor  of  those  high-flying  luxuries 
which  only  very  long  purses  indeed  can 
bring  down,  is  no  doubt  easily  impress- 
ed. But  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  speaking 
of  the  luxuries  and  elegances  with  which 
Sir  Mordaunt  had  crowded  the  cabins  of 
the  Lady  Maud  as  examples  of  .superb 
taste  and  polished  hospitality.  I  re- 
member, as  I  looked  around  me,  think- 
ing, "  Good  Lord  !  imagine  this 
schooner  in  a  collision,  and  all  these 
fine  things  going  to  the  bottom  !"  Tak- 
ing it  all  round,  it  was  a  high  tribute  of 
a  husband's  love  (o  his  wife.  In  reality. 
Sir  Mordaunt  was  as  plain  a  man  as  I 
in  his  tastes.  Had  he  been  going  this 
journey  alone,  he  would  not  have  had 
silver  on  his  table  and  silk  and  velvets 
in  his  cabins.  A  cot  and  a  blanket 
would  have  sufficed  him  for  anight's  rest 
— a  simpler  bed  even  than  this  would 
have  suited  me — and  he  would  have  en- 
joyed his  bit  of  corned  brisket  off  a  plate 
of  cheap  china,  and  swigged  down  his 
pint  of  claret  with  all  imaginable  relish 
out  of  a  twopenny  tumbler.  Who  could 
look  at  his  kind  face,  and  the  concern 
in  his  eyes  as  he  would  give  a  half-glance 
— showing  where  his  thoughts  were — in 
the  direction  of  Lady  Brookes'  cabin, 
and  not  heartily  hope  that  the  recovery 
of  his  wife's  health  would  repay  him  for 
the  loving  trouble  he  had  taken,  the 
worry  her  peevish  disposition  and  reluc- 
tance had  caused  him  in  arranging  and 
proceeding  on  (his  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  ? 

"  The  breeze  does  not  freshen  with 
the  setting  of  the  sun,"  said  I,  noticing 
the  gradual  recovery  of  the  swinging 
trays,  and  catching  the  softening  hum 
of  the  wind  gushing  through  the  open 
skylight  out  of  the  mainsail,  with  the 
tremors  and  mixed  notes  of  a  distant 
band  of  music.  "  Listen,  Sir  Mordaunt, 
to  the  plashing  of  flat  falls  of  water  to 
windward.  I  don't  hke  to  hear  those 
sounds  when  I'm  in  a  hui^'y    at  seji. 
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What  pleases  me  is  to  look  over  the  bows 
and  see  a  semicircle  of  foam  arching  out 
on  either  hand  like  the  white  arms  of  a 
swimming  girl." 

"When  shall  we  come  to  the  place 
where  the  water  at  night  looks  on  fire?" 
asked  Miss  Tuke. 

"  You'll  have  to  wait,  my  dear," 
answered  Sir  Mordaunt. 

"Do  you  mean  the  phosphorus?" 
said  Norie,  with  an  expression  on  his 
face  that  threatened  natural  philosophy. 

"  Oh,  don't  call  it  phosphorus  !"  she 
replied  laughing.  "  Explanations  of 
beautiful  effects  spoil  them.  I  like  the 
way  sailors  speak  of  it,"  said  she,  look- 
ing at  me,  "  when  they  tell  you  they 
dropped  a  pail  over  the  side  into  the 
water,  and  brought  it  up  shining  like 
gold  in  candlelight." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  that's  how  Jack  talks," 
said  I.  ' 

"  No,  no  ;  that's  not  poetical  enough 
for  Jack,"  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt. 
"What  he  would  say  is,  'Bill,  d'ye 
know,  when  we  chucked  a  bucket  over- 
board, I'm  blessed  if  it  didn't  come  up 
like  new  Jamaica  mm  all  afire.'  " 

"  Scientitic  authorities  curiously  differ 
from  one  another  on  the  cause  of  these 
phosphorescent  effects,"  said  Norie. 
"  In  the  voyage  in  search  of  LaPerouse, 
they  are  ascribed  to  small  gelatinous  and 
transparent  molecules.  But  others  say 
it's  the  decayed  spawn  of  fish.  And 
some  call  it  crabs." 

"They  might  as  well  call  it  cauli- 
flowers," said  Sir  Mordaunt. 

"  You're  bound  for  the  right  waters, 
if  you  want  to  see  it  in  perfection.  Miss 
Tuke,"  said  I,  "  But  let  me  tell  you  a 
phosphorescent  sea  is  not  always  a  de- 
sirable thing.  I  was  once  becalmed  in 
the  latitude  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
and  at  sunset  the  whole  of  the  sea  right 
away  round  the  horizon  was  btood-red. 
It  scared  us  all  to  see  it.  Half-an  hour 
after  the  sun  was  gone  the  ocean  kept 
this  awful  color,  proving  that  the  sun 
was  not  the  cause  of  it ;  and  what  made 
the  scene  more  fearful,  the  sky  in  the 
east  was  a  pale  crimson,  just  as  though 
the  sun,  like  a  clown  in  a  pantomime, 
had  jumped  through  one  window  merely 
to  pop  his  nose  out  of  another.  As  the 
flush  faded  out  of  the  sea,  as  the  night 
deepened,  in  fact,  the  water  grew  bright 
with  fire  ;  and  presently  we  were  afloat 


May 

upon  a  surface  of  flame — how  shall  I  de- 
scribe it  ? — an  ocean  of  red-hot  glass. 
But  oh,  the  barometer  1  It  had  sunk  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  two  hours  !  and 
sure  enough,  before  ten  o'clock  had  been 
struck,  our  ship  was  on  her  beam  ends, 
with  the  water  up  to  the  main  hatch, 
nearly  levelled  by  as  furious  a  cyclone  as 
ever  struck  a  vessel." 

"  I  am  glad  Lady  Brookes  doesn't  hear 
you,  Walton,"  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 
"  After  that  yam,  every  flash  of  phos- 
phorus would  distress  her  as  a  por- 
tent." 

"But  why,"  said  I,  "  do  you  dis- 
courage Miss  Tuke  by  telling  her  she'll 
have  to  wait  some  time  before  seeing 
those  luminous  effects  P  I  have  beheld 
this  very  water  through  which  we  are  now 
sgffnning  brilliant  with  green  lights." 

"  Ay,  but  you  don't  find  these  north- 
ern waters  flash  as  the  sea  does  in  the 
tropics,"  responded  Sir  Mordaunt. 
"What  my  niece  has  in  her  mind  is  a 
kind  of  oceanic  snapdragon — a  mighty 
surface  of  wavy  blue  or  green  fire — a 
very  devil's  bowl,  with  sharks  instead 
of  plums  swimming  about  in  it." 

"  Only  let  me  see  sucha  sight !"  cried 
Miss  Tuke,  clasping  her  hands  and  drop- 
ping back  her  head  into  a  fine  heroic 
posture. 

"  Wouldn't  you  prefer  an  earth- 
quake ?"  asked  Norie,  gravely.  "  They're 
plentiful  in  Jamaica,  and  I  daresay  Sir 
Mordaunt  wouldn't  mind  cruising  about 
Portland  Bay  or  to  the  north  of  Morant 
Pointunlilone  happened.  They  say  it's 
a  most  impressive  sight  to  see  a  negro 
village  sliding  down  a  mountain's  side." 
I  couldn't  stand  the  fellow's  sober  face, 
but  laughed  out,  leaning  back  in  uny 
chair  and  wiping  my  eyes  until  I  was 
ashamed  of  myself, 

"  Why,  Mr.  Walton,"  said  he,  "  per- 
haps you  don't  believe  that  an  earth- 
quake will  dislodge  a  whole  town,  and 
send  it  rattling  down  a  hill  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes  !  I  was  laughing  at  the 
image  presented  to  my  mind  of  a  crowd 
of  negroes  chasing  a  hill  that  was  run- 
ning off  with  their  houses,"  I  replied, 
meeting  Miss  Tuke's  eyes,  and  nearly 
bursting  out  again.  "  I  know  what  ne- 
groes are,  Mr,  Norie,  and  the  noises  they 
make  when  in  pain  or  alarmed.  But  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  manage  without 
earthquakes." 
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"  Besides,  Mr.  Norie,  an  earthquake  of  the  bow  wave   breaking  into  foam 

is  a  iandsman'i  diversion,"  said    Miss  abreast  of  the  gangway. 

Tuke,  contemptuously  emphasizing  the  "  It  should  take  a  deal  of  this  to  tire 

word    1   have  underlined.     "We,    you  a  man,"  said  I. 

know,  are  sailors,  and  hare  nothing  to  "  You  mean  a  man  wlio  likes  it,"  re- 
do with  what  fjoes  on  ashore."  plied  Sir  Mordaunt.     "  But,  Lord  bless 

I  wish  I  could  express  the  mingled  sau-  me,  Walton,  there's  a  deal  of  cant  in 
ciness  and  seriousness  of  her  manner,  yachting.  1  know  owners  of  yachts — 
Sir  Mordaunt  surveyed  her  with  a  fine  vessels,  too — who  after  lying  a  fort- 
fatherly  eye  of  pride  and  affection.  The  night  in  one  harbor  will  creep  away  on 
angle  of  the  deck  brought  the  skylight  asmoothlinemomingtoanotherharbora 
overhead  into  the  focus  of  the  rays  of  the  few  leagues  distant,  and  stop  three  weeks 
setting  sun,  and  the  warm  red  light  was  there.  They  call  it  yachting  !  They 
caught  by  the  looking-glasses  on  the  port  might  do  as  welt  with  a  wherry.  Take 
side  of  the  cabin  and  flung  in  a  whole  one  of  those  yachtsmen's  trips  from  the 
veil  of  radiance — soft  as  the  illumination  Isle  of  Wight.  After  spending  a  month 
of  a  stained  glass  window — upon  that  at  Cowes,  the  owner  of  the  vessel — who 
part  of  the  cabin  where  the  girl  was  you  may  be  sure  is  a  mighty  nautical 
sitting,  and  filled  her  hair  with  sparks,  fellow  in  his  brass  buttons  and  naval 
as  though  reflected  in  gold  dust,  and  gave  cap— orders  the  anchor  to  be  got  up, 
a  faint  pink  tinge  to  her  beautifully  clear  and  away  they  go  for  Weymouth.  They 
skin,  and  threw  up  her  rounded  figure  stop  at  Weymouth  a  fortnight-  Their 
against  the  cabin  wall  that  lay  in  shad-  next  voyage  sh.iU  be  to  Teignmoulh. 
ow  beyond  her.  I  am  unable  to  de-  Here  three  weeks  are  consumed  in  sit- 
scribe  her  dress,  as  1  have  no  memory  ting  under  an  awning  ana  fishing  over 
for  such  things,  but  I  remember  that  the  side.  Torquay  is  not  very  far  off, 
she  wore  a  thick  plait  on  her  head,  that  and  so  our  friend  goes  to  Torquay,  and 
might  very  well  have  passed  for  a  gold  there  he  stops  until  it  is  time  to  lay  the 
crown,  so  lustrous  was  her  hair,  and  vessel  up.  I  once  asked  a  friend  of  mine 
that  she  had  a  cloudy  gauze-like  frill —  who  did  this  sort  of  thing  regularly — 
however  it  may  be  called — round  the  who  kept  a  large  yacht,  but  who  hated 
coltarof  herdress,and  nojewelryexcept  the  sea  as  cordially  as  my  wife  does — 
a  thin  watch-chain  round  her  neck,  not  why  he  went  to  the  expense  of  a  small 
even  a  finger  ring.  fortune  a  month  in  making  water  excur- 

Presenlly  she  left  the  table  to  go  to  sions  which  he  abhorred,  when  he  could 

her  aunt.     The  steward  put  a  box  of  visit  all  the  principal  seaboard  places  by 

cigars   upon    the   table,  real   Havanna  rail  for  the  cost  of  his  men's  wages  for 

tobacco,  as  I  speedily  discovered.      It  one  week.      '  Pooh,   pooh  !'   said  he, 

seemed  almost  a  profanation  to  smoke  '  you're  always  sneering.'     Cut  I  meant 

in  such  a  cabin,  and  I  wondered  how  no  sarcasm." 

Lady    Brookes    would   relish  our  easy  "  Your  niece  would  shame  some  of 

manners  if  the  fumes  reached  her  beilh.  those    fellows.     Sir    Mordaunt,"     said 

Sir  Mordaunt,  filling  a  great  meerschaum  Norie.     "  I  think  she  would  like  to  be 

pipe,  flung  himself  along  the  lee  lockers  on  the  water  all  the  year  round." 

and  made  a  pillow  of  his  arms  ;  and  "  Her  father  was  a  sailor — that  may 

Norie  sat  pulling  swiftly  at  his  cigar,  as  account  for  her  taste." 

though  the  sooner  he  made  an  end  the  I  asked  if  her  father  were  living, 

better  he  should  be  pleased.  "  No,  he  died — why,  it  must  be  now 

There  was  not  the  faintest  motion  in  over  twelve  years  since — off  the  west 
the  vessel.  She  was,  indeed,  still  lean-  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  was  then  com- 
ing under  the  fresh  draught  uf  air,  but  manding  a  small  vessel  of  war.  What 
the  swinging  trays  hung  over  the  table  a  fine,  handsome  man  he  was  ! — a  real 
without  oscillation.  The  cabin  was  heart  of  oak  !  Why,  I  see  him,  Walton, 
resonant  with  the  humming  of  the  wiud  as  I  see  you,  his  brown  face  and  flash- 
up  aloft,  and  bylistening  Icould  hearthc  ing  blue  eyes,  and  hair  like  a  lion's 
noise  of  the  rending  of  the  smooth  water  mane  tossed  upon  his  forehead  !"  He 
by  the  stem  of  the  yacht,  and  the  hissing  blew  out  a  great  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke, 
Niw  SuUM.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  s  39                                         /■  -             \ 
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and  lay  txbind  it,   silent,   musing,  and  of  main-sheet  coiled  down  near  the  after- 
pensive,  grating.     There  were  smacks  and  bigger 

"  And  Mrs.  Tukc  ?"  I  asked.  vessels  scattered  about — the  dark  brown 

"  Dead,  loo,  Walton — dead  too.  She  canvas  of  the  former  as  red  as  blood  in 
was  my  only  sister,  aod  I  felt  her  loss  that  light — standing  down  Channel;  and 
terribly,  The  news  of  her  husband's  broad  upon  the  weather  bow  was  a  yacht 
death  broke  her  heart,  I  don't  mean  apparently  steering  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
this  metaphoiically.  She  died  half  an  — an  immensely  lofty  vessel,  cutter- 
hour  after  the  news  was  given  her,  and  rigged,  with  the  squarest  mainsail  I  ever 
as  Ihe  doctors  could  not  account  for  saw — indeed,  the  gaff  was  very  nearly  as 
her  death,  her  body  was  examined,  and  long  as  the  boom — and  a  long,  narrow, 
her  heart  found  ruptured.  What  think  racing  hull,  so  slender  that  it  was  won- 
you  of  that,  Narie  ?"  derful  to  see  such  a  mighty  volume  of 

"  It  admits  of  a  physiological  expla-  canvas  supported  by  it.     Herleerail  was 

nation,"   replied  Norie,   putting   down  very  nearly  level  with  the  foam,  and  the 

his  cigar,  half  smoked  out.  water  all   around  her  and  astern  was 

"  Ay,  of  course,"  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  white  with  her  rushing,  as  though  she 

choking  off  the  science  that  was  threat-  were  in  the  midst  of  breakers, 
ened.     "  But  what  an  illustration  is  it        "  There's  one  of  those  vessels  which 

of  woman's  love!"  are    pleasanter    to   watch     than    to   be 

"  I  sliould  say  your  niece  inherits  her  aboard  of,"  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  dtyly. 
parents'  fine  qualities,"  I  exclaimed.  Beautiful  she  certainly  looked  when 

"  She  does.     She  is  brave  tmd  good  we  got  a  windward  view  of  her,  showing 

and  warm-hearted,  and  it  is  most  fortu-  so  much  yellow  metal  that  you  might 

nate  that  my  wife  thought  of  asking  her  have  sworn  her  hull  was  made  of  brass, 

to  join  us.    You  see,"  looking  at  Norie,  But  what  pleasure  people  can   find  in 

"  it  is  unavoidable  that  Lady  Brookes  holding  on  to  the  weather  rail  of  a  deck 

should  not  always  be  able  to  preserve  that  slopes  up  and  down  like  the  side 

that  gentleness  of  temper  which  was  one  of  a  wall,  in  carrying  on  until  the  lee 

of  her  delightful  qu.ilittes  down  to  the  bulwarks  are  under  water,  with  a  fine 

lime  when  her  health  K^ve  way.     It  was  prospect  of  turning  turtle  if  anything 

necessary  that  she  should  have  a  com-  jams  when  the  order  is  given  to  let  go, 

panion — one  of  her  own  sex,  I  mean —  I  cannot  imagine, 
a  friend  and  equal,  to  read  to  her,  and        Just  before  eight    o'clock    Purchase 

talk,  and  be  with  her.     Ada  fits  the  post  called  the  crew  aft,   and  divided  them 

to  a  hair,  and  I'm  glad  she  promises  to  into  watches.    He  read  out  their  names, 

thoroughly  enjoy  the  run.     Shall  we  go  and  the  men  stepped  on  one  side  or  the 

and  see  what's  doing  on  deck  ?"  other  according  lo  the  watch  they  were 

We  climbed  the  companion-steps  and  put  into.  Sir  Mordaunt  stood  near  the 
emerged  into  a  glorious  crimson  even-  skylight,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  was  evi- 
ing.  It  was  half-past  seven  by  the  dently  much  impressed  by  Purchase's 
clock  under  the  skylight ;  the  sun  was  square  nautical  figure  and  deep  sea- 
a  vast,  magnificent,  rajless  globe,  throb-  voice,  and  the  peremptory  gestures  of 
bing,  and  sllll  of  a  most  dazzling  glory,  his  head  as  he  sung  out  the  names.  The 
poised  over  the  flashing  sea  in  the  west ;  men  looked  a  very  respectable  company 
and  all  away  in  the  south  the  water  was  as  they  stood  in  a  crowd  near  the  gang- 
crisp  wilh  the  breaking  heads  of  the  lit-  way.  They  were  in  uniform,  of  course, 
tie  seas.  The"  I.ady  Maud"  wassailing  with  the  name  of  the  yacht  in  gold  let- 
very  fast,  as  any  one  might  have  told  by  ters  upon  their  caps,  and  white  drill  or 
folJowingthe  narrow,  niilk-whitewaketo  duck  breeches  and  white  shoes.  Some 
where  it  vanished  in  the  far,  daik  blue  of  thetn  had  bushy  whiskers,  and  showed 
distance  astern.  The  wind  was  extra-  their  throats  like  men-of-war's  men. 
ordinarily  rich  to  the  taste,  and  blew  as  When  Purchase  had  gone  through  Ihe 
warm  as  a  woman's  brealh  in  the  face,  names,  he  cleared  his  pipes,  took  a  squint 
It  had  come  around  another  point  into  astern  to  see  if  Sir  Mordaunt  was  listen- 
thc  southward  during  dinner,  and  we  ing,  and  spoke  out  as  follows  :  "  Now, 
buzzed  along  with  our  square  yards  well  my  lads,  here  we  are  bound  to  the  West 
against  the  lee  rigging,  and  with  plenty  Hindies,  with  a  beautiful  vessel  under 
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our  feet,  and  an  A  i  gent  as  our  boss,  daunt,  and  he  then  went  below  to  his 
The  voyage,  as  you  all  know,  is  under-  wife.  It  was  the  best  hour  of  the  day, 
taken  for  ihe  cure  of  her  ledship's  health,  cool  with  dew  and  the  blowing  of  the 
and  may  the  Lord  keep  his  eye  upon  wind  ;  the  moon  flashed  up  the  sea  in 
this  hooker  for  that  reason."  Here  he  silver  under  her,  and  in  the  cast  the 
Kave  another  squint  astern  to  see  if  Sir  stars  were  shining  like  riding-lights 
Mordaunt  was  still  listening,  and  then  down  to  the  horizon.  There  were  three 
walked  a  few  paces  to  leeward  and  spat  or  four  men  in  the  bows  of  the  yacht, 
over  the  rail  into  the  water,  after  which  and  their  voices  came  aft  in  a  faint  gruff 
he  came  back.  "  Men.  we  all  know  one  murmur  ;  but  from  that  point  to  where 
another,  and  that's  a  good  job.  We're  I  stood,  near  the  after  skylight,  the  deck 
not  aboard  a  coalman.  I  don't  say  it'll  was  deserted,  and  beautiful  the  sight  was 
be  all  nothen  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  of  that  deck,  as  white  as  paper  in  the 
be  blowed  along,  unless  we  runs  short  moonlight,  with  the  shadows  of  the 
of  holystone,  and  lose  pride  in  this  here  shrouds  ruled  in  thin  but  deeply  black 
lovely  whiteness  and  brightness,"  point-  lines  upon  it  and  upon  the  white  hollows 
ing  to  the  decks  and  to  a  brass  binnacle  of  the  gaC  foresail  and  mainsail,  which 
just  before  the  foremost  skylight,  "  But  gleamed — to  compare  a  big  thing  with  a 
it  ain't  colliering,  mates.  No  calking  little  thing — like  the  inside  of  an  oyster- 
wanted  here,  boys,  and  the  clews,  ye  shell,  a  pearly  surface  shot  with  faint 
see,  fit  the  yard-arms,"  looking  atoft ;  shadow ;  while  swelling  above  these 
"  and  the  gear  don't  want  greasin',  nor  spacious  concavities  the  topsail  aft,  and 
the  duff  washin'  to  get  the  coal-dust  out  the  staysail  between,  and  the  square 
of  it.  So,  mates,  as  we're  bound  to  be  canvas  forward,  topped  by  the  little 
comfortable,  give  three  cheers — one  for  beautifully  cut  topgallant  sail,  looked  as 
Sir  Mordaunt,  t'other  for  her  Icdship,  vague  as  puffs  of  steam  under  the  stars, 
and  one  for  the  vessel.  Take  your  time  Observing  somebody  to  leeward,  gaz- 
from  me  !"  ing  at  the  sea  under  the  main  boom,  I 

The  men  were  on  the  broad  grin  all  peered  at  him,  and  presently  made  out 

the  time  the  old  fool  harangued  them,  that  it  was  Tripshore,  the  mate, 

but  they  cheered  as  they  were  told,  and  "  I  doubt  if  this  wind  wilt  hold  very 

heartily  enough  ;  yet  the  whole  thing  to  long,"  said  I,  crossing  over  to  him. 

me   was  as  loose  and  unsailorly  as  a  "I  don't  think  it  will,  sir.     It's  in- 

scene  in  a  play — what  with  the  spotless  clined   to  slacken  away  to  nothing,"  he 

white  decks,  never  to  be  met  in  that  answered,   stepping  back   a    pace   and 

perfection   in  any  other   craft    than  a  casting  his  eyes  aloft. 

yacht,  and  the  flowing  rig  of  the  men,  "  Where  should  we  be    about  now, 

and  old  Purchase   in   his   brass-bound  think  you,  Mr.  Tripshore  ?"  said  I. 

cap.     All  that  was  wanted,  when   the  "  Well,   as  I  reckon,  we  should  be 

skipper  ended  his  tpeech,  was  a  band  of  coming  on  to  Portland  High  Light  pres- 

music  to  strike  up,  and  a  songsung,  the'  ently,"  he  replied,  pointing   away  out 

whole  concluding  with  a  marine  ballet,  on  the  Ice  bow. 

I  wondered  that  Sir  Mordaunt  did  not  "  Why  on  earth  docs  the  skipper  take 

see  how  theatrical  and  unshipshape  was  this  wide  offing?"  I  asked.     "  I  should 

this  bit  of  sailorizing  in  his  skipper  ;  have  imagined  that,  as  an  old  coalman, 

but,  instead  of  looking  at  it  as  I  did,  he  he  would  have  been  glad  to  keep  the 

was  pleased  and  gratiRed  by  the  cheering,  land  in  sight  as  long  as  ever  he  could. 

"  A  most  characteristic  speech,  was  it  Is  this  your  first  trip  with  him  ?" 

not?"  said  he,   as  Purchase  went  for-  "Ay,  sir;  I   never  set  eyes  on  him 

ward  in  the  tail  of  the  men.      "Just  before." 

what  a  hardy  old  salt  would  say.      I  "  What  arc   your  experiences    as    a 

wish  Lady  Brookes  had  been  on  deck,  sailor?  " 

and  seen  the  men  grouped  in  front  of  "  Why,   I've  been    yachting  for  the 

the  old  chap."  last  three  years  :  but  all  my  time  before 

The  evening  was  gathering  fast,  and  was  spent  in  big  ships." 

the  moon  in  the  south  grew  brilliant  as  "  And  what  sort  of  a  crew  have  you 

the  red  flush    in    the    west    faded.     I  got  together,   Mr.   Tripshore  ?     Pretty 

lounged  about  the  deck  with  Sir  Mor-  good  men,  eh  ?" 
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"  Well,  it's  like  this,  sir ;  they're  just  always  tryinff  to  double  the  Cape — tire- 
about  the  average  kind  of  yacht's  crews  some  work,  Mr.  Walton,  and  nothing  to 
— a  mixture  ;  a  few  smart  sailors,  seve-  be  gained  even  if  the  Cape  should  be 
rat    middling    ones,    and    several   bad  doubled." 

ones,   I   should   say — sogers,  sir;  but,        "  I  should  wonder  at  your  simile  if  Sir 

taking  'em  all  round,  I  reckon  they'll  Mordaunt  hadn't  told   me  you  were  a 

do."  sailor's  daughter,"  said  I. 

I  stood  talking  to  him  for  some  time,         "  Yes,  my  dear  father  was  a  sailor," 

for  his  manner  of  speech  brought  up  old  she  answered,  in  a  low,  sweet    voice, 

days  in  my  mind.     It  was  like  being  at  "  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  am  sure  I 

sea  again  in  the  old  hookers  I  sailed  in,  should  have  been  a  sailor.     It  is  a  hard 

to  hear  him.     I  was  sure  he  was  a  belter  life,  no  doubt,  as  you  said  ;  but  there  is 

man    than   Purchase,    and    thought    it  no  nobler  and  more  manly  profession." 

would  have  been  a  good  job  had  he  got  And  after  a  pause,  "  What  vessel  is  that 

the  command  instead  of  the  other.  out  there  ?" 

Gradually,  as  we  stood  conversing,  "  A  smack.  Take  this  glass  ;  you 
the  vessel  lost  her  list,  and  the  sharp  will  see  her  plainly.  She  looked,  and 
sAaling  of  the  water  to  leeward  subsid-  then  gave  me  the  glass  and  went  to  the 
ed,  and  now  and  again  the  main  boom  compass,  and  as  she  peered  into  it  the 
swung  in.  To  leeward  of  us,  about  half  haze  of  the  lamp  sparkled  in  her  hair, 
a  mile  ahead,  and  showing  about  three  and  her  face  looked  like  a  piece  of  en- 
points  over  the  starboard  bow,  was  a  quisitely  sculptured  marble. 
small  lugger-rigged  smack  that  was  hold-  "Weren't  you  in  the  merchant  set- 
ing  her  own  against  us  in  a  manner  that  vice  ?"  she  asked,  coming  back  to  me. 
proved  her  a  fast  sailer  for  a  craft  of  her         I  told  her  yes. 

kind.     I    was  examining  her  through  a         "  Isn't  the  Royal  Navy  better  ?"  said   . 

night-glass,  and  picturing  her  little  cabin  she. 

and  the  men  asleep  on  the  shelves,  and        "  No  doubt,"  I  answered, 
letting  my  fancy  run  loose  on  her,  when        "  I    don't    believe    you     think    so, 

a  pretty  voice  at  my  ear  said,  "The  though,"  said  she,  laughing. 
wind  is  dying  away,  Mr.  Walton.    What         "  The    merchant    service    turns    out 

a  pity  !"  finer  seamen,  because  in   the  merchant 

It  was  Miss  Tuke,  and  alongside  of  service  a  man  goes  through  a  training  he 

her  was  one  of  the  big  mastiffs,  with  its  never  gets  in  the  navy,"  said  I.     "  The 

back  on  a  level  with  her  hand.  life  is  harder,  the  experiences  always  of 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  on  deck,"  a  practical  kind,  and  there  is  no  playing 

said  I,  "  for  you   would  be    missing  a  at  sailor  as  there  is  in  the  navy.     But 

lovely  night  by  stopping  below.     There  the  navy  man  has  the  better  social  posi- 

will  be  no  wind  at  all  soon.     But  what  lion  ;  all  the  sea-songs  which  are  made 

should  that  matter .'    We  are  not  limed,  are  about  htm  ;  he  puts  State  money  in- 

and  the    longer    we    can    keep    Lady  lo  his  purse,  wears  a  uniform,  and  his 

Brookes  at  sea  the  stronger  her  he.ilth  ship  is  always  clean." 
will  grow.     Is  she  coming  on  deck  ?"  "Yes,    and  how  beautiful  his  ships 

"  No,  she  is  in  bed,"  she  answered,  are,  too  !"  she  cried. 
"  and  Uncle  Mordaunt  is  reading  her  to        "  How  many  years  ago  are  you  speak- 

sleep.      What  a  good  husband  he  is!  ing  of.  Miss  Tuke?" 
nid  you  ever  try  to  read  anybody  to        "  I  suppose  I  must  say  when  I  was  a 

sleep  ?"  little  giil  ;  for  then  it  was  that  I  saw  a 

"  Never,     But  I  fancy  I  could  do  it,  frigate  called  the  Imp^ricuse.  If  I  knew 

though;  and  more   quickly  than   most  your  sea-terms,  I  could  describe  her.     I 

people."  can  see  her  now,  resting  like  a  swan  up- 

"  It's  very  heartless  work,"  said  she.  on  the  water,  with  a  broad  while  belt 
"  When  one  reads  aloud  one  likes  to  be  painted  along  her,  doited  with  cannons, 
admired  for  good  delivery,  or  one  wants  and  majestic  masts,  and  crowds  of  white- 
Ihe  book  to  be  admired.  But  to  read  in  frocked  sailors  upon  her  decks,  and  red- 
order  to  make  a  listener  sleepy  is  a  real  coated  sentries  at  her  side.  If  I  were  a 
hardship.  It  must  be  like  steering  the  man,  what  would  I  give  to  command 
phantom  ship  I  have  read  about,  that  is  such  a  ship  !" 
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"  Oh,  you  are  speakinii;  of  the  age  of  simple  melody,  stealing  across  the  sea 

wood  ;  we  are  now  in  the  age  of  tanks,  from  the  direction  of  the  smack  on  our 

I  remember  the  Imperieuse  ;  I  saw  her  lee  bow. 

in  China,  and  the  Bay  of  Pecliili,  and  "  Hush  !"  whispered  Miss  Tuke,  lift- 

alsongside  of  her  a  sister  ship,  the  Ches-  ing  her  hand, 

apeake,  with  Admiral  Hope's  flag  dying.  We  listened. 

Ay,  they  were  lovely  fabrics,  indeed.  We  "'Tom  Bowline,'  as  I'm  a  man," 
shall  never  see  their  like  again  for  every  cried  I.  "  Fancy  a  fisherman  singing 
picturesque  quality  that  made  the  fifty-  '  Tom  Bowline  '!  How  the  rascal  war- 
gun  frigate  the  loveliest  object  in  the  bles  :  "  Faithful  be — low  he  d — d — did 
world."  his  du — 00— ly  !'      Ah  !  what  a  lovely 

Here  Norie  forked  his  body  through  old  song  is  that !" 

the  companion  ;  he  stood   sniffing  and  "  You  can't  hear  the  words,  surely," 

looking  around  him,  and  presently  spied  exclaimed  None,  straining  his  ears, 

us  under  the  main  boom.  "  No  ;  but  don't  I  inow  them,  doc- 

"  Surely  this  can't  be  the  sea  !"  he  tor  ?     '  And  now  he's  gone  aloft.'     Me- 

exclaimed.       "  Where  are  the  waves  ?  thinks  I  behold  the  spirit  of  the  old  tar 

Why,  it's  like  Windermere,  or  an  Irish  listening.     Do  you  see  him.  Miss  Tuke 

lake."  — with  your  mind's  eye,  I  mean — finely 

"You  cannot  have  waves  withouti  silvered  over  by  this  moonlight,  his  pig- 
wind,"  answered  Miss  Tuke,  "  and  you  tail  upon  his  back,  and  a  junk  of  tobacco 
see,  Mr.  Norie,  there  is  no  wind  ;"  and  standing  high  in  his  bronzed  cheek  ? 
as  she  said  this  the  foresad  flapped  Imagine  if  this  sea — this  very  identical 
heavily,  and  the  main  boom  swung  in  piece  of  water  we  are  looking  at — could 
almost  amidships,  and  forced  us  to  quit  give  up  its  dead  !  What  a  wonderful 
that  part  of  the  deck.  variety    of    costumes  !      Romans    who 

"  But  there's  no  swell,"  pursued  the  were  tossed  overboard  from  old  Oesar's 
doctor.  "Do  you  notice.  Miss  Tuke,  galleys ;  Vikings  who  had  been  blown 
that  the  vessel  doesn't  heave  in  the  through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  found- 
smallest  degree?"  eied  in  sight  of  fleering  native  Britons; 

This  was  true  enough.  The  water  Armada  Spaniards  ;  De  Ruyter's  Dutch- 
was  indeed  extraordinarily  smooth,  and  men  ;  Yankee  privateersmen!  Heavens! 
had  been  so  all  day,  but  never  so  notice-  what  an  array  of  doublets,  ruffs,  peaked 
'  able  for  that  as  now,  owing  to  the  bur-  beards,  steeple-crowned  hats,  horse-pis- 
nishingof  it  by  the  moonlight,  and  the  tols,  piratical  boots,  and  swaggering  fig- 
f ailing  of  the  wind,  and  the  reposeful  ures  ^ /a  Paul  Jones  !'' 
shadow  that  girdled  it.  Even  the  light  "  Upon  my  honor,  Mr.  Walton,  it's 
canvas  was  giving  an  occasional  flap  as  enough  to  make  a  man  afraid  to  look 
the  expiring  draughts  of  air  came  and  over  the  side,"  said  Norie. 
went,  but  these  were  the  only  sounds  "  The  music  has  stopped  !"  exclaimed 
aboard  the  schooner.  The  fellows  had  Miss  Tuke.  "  How  soft  and  yet  how 
come  out  of  the  bows,  and  but  one  man  clear  the  tune  was  !" 
stood  there  now  ;  the  rudder -head  never  "No  thanks  to  the  man,  who,  I'll 
stirred,  and  the  wheel-chains  were  as  wager,  has  a  hoarse  pipe,  nor  to  his  con- 
quiet  as  the  backstays  ;  there  was  not  an  certina,  an  odious  instrument  even  when 
atom  of  motion  in  the  hull  to  strain  a  well  played,"  said  1;  "but  to  this 
timber  or  to  cause  the  faintest  jar.  We  beautifully  polished  surface  of  water, 
stood  for  some  time  without  speaking,  which  sweetens  the  sounds  that  glide 
and  wondering  at  the  silence,  which  the  along  it,  and  to  the  distance  that  lends 
darkness  in  the  north,  and  the  flood  of  enchantment.  Figure  some  noble  tenor 
brilliant  silver  in  the  south,  and  the  — Kubini,  or  Mario,  or  Giuglini — sing- 
beautiful  stars  burning  biightlyupon.the  ing  to  a  soft  band  of  music  away  out 
sea-line,  and  the  ebony  surface  upon  yonder  !  If  moonlight  and  music  and 
which  our  vessel  hung,  made  mysterious  feeling  and  water  can  make  a  smacks- 
enough  to  subdue  the  feelings  ;  when  man's  song  a  sweet  sound,  think,  oh, 
suddenly  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  con-  think  of  a  great  artist  sending  his  rich, 
certina,  and  a  male  voice  singing  to  the  flute-like  notes  rolling  across  that  breath- 
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less  surface  !     Why,  Mr.   Noiie,  every  "  We're  booked  for  what  the  Span- 

Hsh  with  ears  to  hear  would  float  up  out  iards  call  a  furious  calm,"  said  I. 

of  the  black  depths  to  hearken,  and  cod  It    was,   however,   the    right  sort  of 

and  turbot  and  soles,  aye,  and  the  brown  weather  to  make  one's  self  comfortable 

dab  and  the  silver  sprat  and  the  green  in.     Chairs  were  brought,  the  steward 

crab,  might  be  had  without  the  bother  of  placed  decanters  and  glasses  upon  the 

shooting  a  trawl  !"  skylight,  and  there  we  sat  in  the  moon- 

"  Forward  there  !"  sung    out  Trip-  shine,  which  was  now  so  brilliant  that  I 

shore,  who  had  been  pacing  the  deck  could  have  read  a  book  by  it. 

abreast  of  the  gangway  ;  "  lay  aft,  some  I  inquired  after  Lady  Brookes.     She 

hands,  and  get  a  drag  upon  the  lee  fore-  was  asleep.     "  And  the  best  thing,  too, 

braces  !"  for  her,"  said  None. 

The  fellow  on    the   lookout  echoed  "  And  sleeping  very  soundly,  None," 

the  order,  and  in  a  few  moments  several  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  cheerfully.      "  Oh, 

dark  figures  came  along,  coils  of  rigging  depend  upon  it,  the  doctors  are  right. 

were  flung  down,  and  the  yards  were  There's  nothing  like  sea-air." 

braced    up.     The    noise    brought    Sir  I  heartily  agreed  with  him  as  I  lay 

Mordaunt  out  of  the  cabin.  back  in  the  very  easy  chair  that  had  been 

"  Hillo,    Walton  !"    he    called    out.  placed  for  me,  watching  the  smoke  of 

"  Has  the  wind  all  gone  ?     Why,  just  my  cigar,  blue  as  steel  in  the  moonlight, 

now  we  had  a  stiff  breeze."  go  up  straight  out  of  my  mouth.     But 

"  All  but  gone,  Sir  Mordaunt."  though  there  was  no  air  to  be  felt  on 

"  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Tripshore  ?"  deck,  the  light  canvas  was  faintly  draw- 

"  Yes,  sir."  ing  aloft,  and  the  occasional  sobbing  of 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  water  under  our  counter  was  a  sure  in- 

"  Trimming  sail,  sir.     The  draught's  dtcation,   upon   that    perfectly    smooth 

drawed  ahead  ;   but  it'll  be  failing  us  surface  at  all  events,  that  the  yacht  had 

altogether  presently. ' '  steerage-way. — Fraser's  Magasiiu. 
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"  Wal,  sir,  I  tell  you  that  that  thar  so  much  quartz  to  be  crushed  and  smelt- 
Yellowstone  Park  and  them  Geysers  is  ed.  I  ventured  to  expostulate  with  one 
jest  indescribable.     Yes,  sir,  that's  what  teamster  : 

they  are,  sure,"  said    all  the  packers,  "  What  you  ask  is  asburd.     It  would 

teamsters  and  prospectors  we  consulted  pay  you  in  three  weeks  more  than  your 

on  the  subject.     A  greater  measure  of  '  outfit '  cost." 

truth  characterized  this  statement  than  "  Oh,  horses  is  dear  in  this  country !" 

is  usually  contained  in  eulogistic  reports  "  Not  as  dear  as  that  amounts  to." 

of  scenery.     We  were  advised  at  Ogden  "  Wal,  it  ain't  much  for  them  as  has 

that  pack-trains  or  wagons  could  be  hired  the  means  and  wants  to  go  in." 

at  various  points  of  the  Utah  Northern  I  am  afraid,  to  use  a  miner's  expres- 

branch   of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  sion,  that  we  did  not  "  pan  out  "  quite 

In  order  to  economize  time  mycompan-  so  well  as  their  previous  experiences  of 

ion  preceded  me,  to  contract  for  trans-  an  English  "  prospect  "  led  tbem  to  an- 

pon,  while  I  remained  in  Ogden  to  con-  ticipate.     Eventually  a  little  diplomacy 

elude  arrangements  in  connection  with  secured  us  the  services  of  a  Mormon 

the   commissariat    department.     These  teamster  and  his  boy,   a  w^on,   and 

completed,  I  followed  him.    He  met  me  twelve  mules  and  horses,  on  very  mod- 

at  Dillon  with  a  history  of  woe.     At  so  crate  terms.     We  engaged  a  cook,  and 

short  a  notice  no  "  butfits"  were  to  be  with  Dick  (the  guide  we  had  brought 

obtained  anywhere  but  at  this   place,  from  Ogden),  the  "  outfit  "  was  com- 

and  here  the  demands  for  them  were  plele. 

exorbitant.      No   regard  was  taken  of  Dick  was  an  old  soldier  and  a  first- 
current  rates.     We  were  looked  upon  as  rate  fellow.     True,  the  Dillon  whiskey 
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proved  almost  too   much    for  him   at  insult  that  the  meekest  cook  cannot  for- 

starting,  but  ordinary  poison  would  be  get. 

a  mild  beverage  in  compaiison  with  it,  "  Yes,"  he  said  one  day,  as  he  turned 

and  we  were  so  glad  that  it  did  not  kill  the  antelope  steaks  in  the    frying-pan 

him  outright  that  we  excused  his  tempo-  and  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  teamster 

rary  indisposition.     Besides,  even  then  soflty  swearing  in  the  distance  ;  "  yes, 

he  displayed  the  most  charming  uibanity  Mormons  always  do  swear  ter'ble,  and 

and  the  greatest  anxiety  to  get  under  the  women  as  well,  and  the  children  too, 

way.  and  smoke.     I  f(uess  they  smokes  more 

"  All  I  wants,  Mr, ,  is  to  make  a  and  stands  for  the  swearingest  people  as 

start — to  get  away  beyond  the  pale  of  there    is    anywhere.      And  they're  all 

civilization,  as    you    may  say — beyond  alike." 

the  (hie)  pale,"  he  would  repeat,  medi-  We  took  no  lent,  but  trusted  entirely 

tatively.  to  fine  weather  and  buffalo- robes.     For 

"  Beyond  the  pail  or  the  cask,  Dick  ?"  the  Rrst  few  days  the  track  lay  through 

"  Beyond  the  (hie)  pale,"  replied  Dick  a    gameless    and     uninteresting    alkali 

somewhat    dubiously,  after    along    and  country.     Every  one,  myself  excepted, 

thoughtful  pause.  was  disagreeably  affected  by  the  water. 

Dick  was  energetic  in  his  endeavors  Even  the  dogs  were  unwell.     The  dry- 
to  engage  an  "  outfit,"  ness  of  the  atmosphere  was  remarkable. 

"Say  you,  look  here,"  he  would  ex-  Moist  sugar  became  as  hard  as  rock; 

plain   to    a  native,  "these    'ere    men  discharged  powder  left  nothing  but  a  lil- 

don't  want  none  of  your snide  tie  dry  dust  in  the  guns,  our  lips  cracked 

outfits,  but  jest  good  bronchos  and  a  and  our  finger-nails  grew  so  brittle  that 

wagon  and  strong  harness."  it  was  impossible  to  pare  without  break- 

'    Wal,  can't  yer  find  no  wagons  ?"  ing  them.      As  we  proceWcd  the  scenery 

"  Wagons  !  '       Wagons    'nough  grew  wild,  and  in  places  fine.    On  many 

for  a  whole  array,  you  bet.      But  slopes  the  pine  forests  had  been  lightly 

it,    these    fellows    all   propose   to  swept  by  fire,  and  skeleton  trunks,  from 

make  independent  fortunes  in  a  single  which  the  bark  had  fallen  away,  stood 

day.     Why,  they  want  jest  as  much  to  out  in  ghostly  array  against  the  yellow, 

hire  out  one  broncho  for  a  week  as  'II  red  and  russet  undergrowth,  or  looked 

buy  a  whole  team, "  with  ascetic  asperity  on  the  bright  belt 

Swearing  is  prevalent    among  these  of    light-leaved    willow   bushes    whose 

fellows.     Our  teamster  was  rather  gifted  boughs  danced  gayly  in  the  sunlight  on 

with  talent  in  this  direction.     He  was  the  foot-hills. 

to  be  heard  at  his  best  in  the  early  morn-  At  length  we  surmounted  a  low  divide 
ing  while  engaged  in  catching  the  hob-  leading  from  the  Centennial  Valley  and 
bled  mules  and  horses.  Among  the  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  Henry's  lake, 
more  harmless  titles  conferred  by  him  on  In  the  purple  haze  of  an  autumnal  sun- 
members  of  our  stud  were  the  "  yaller  set  it  stretched  out  before  us,  aud  the 
one-eyed  cuss,"  "the  private  curse,"  ripples  that  dwelt  there,  waked  from 
"the  bandylegged,  hobbling,  contrary  their  mid-day  slumbers  by  the  evening 
son  of,  etc.,  etc.,"  here  following  con-  breeze,  sparkled  and  glittered  and  tossed 
tumeliousreferences  to  both  the  animal's  and  laughed  while  they  restlesslv  com- 
remote  ancestors  and  immediate  piogeo-  pared  their  blue  and  gold  and  violet  re- 
itors.  But  I  do  the  man  injustice.  It  flections  and  chased  each  round  the 
is  impossible  to  render  in  its  pristine  shores  of  emerald  islands  out  on  the  sil- 
vigor,  upon  paper,  the  eloquence  that  ver  bosom  of  the  waters.  Time  was 
distinguished  his  morning  exhortation  to  when  only  the  sun  came  up  over  the 
the  mules.  Frantic  wiih  rage,  he  usu-  hills  and  looked  in  upon  the  solitude  of 
ally  concluded  by  imploring  us  to  assist  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  dreaming 
him  in  hanging  them  or  driving  them  in-  its  days  away  in  the  still  heart  of  the 
to  the  river  with  the  view  of  drowning  mountains.  At  most  perchance  an  oc- 
them.  Brown,  our  cook,  one  of  the  ca.siona!  Indian  wandered  thither  to  hunt 
quietest,  gentlest  and  best  old  fellows  in  antelope  on  its  grassy  shores,  wild  fowl 
the  world,  rather  enjoyed  the  scene,  in  its  reedy  fringe,  or  spear  by  torch- 
The  teamster  criticised  his  cooking — an  light  the  noble  trout  that  haunt  its  crys- 
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tal  depths.  Now  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  and  other  natures.  Only  one,  however, 
become  a  "summer  teaort."  Already  threatened  to  result  unpleasantly.  An- 
a  log-hotel  has  been  tried  there.  Jam-  drews  had  a  boy.  He  was  a  surly,  flat- 
pots  and  empty  meat-tins  lie  around  it  faced  boy,  with  a  nose  like  a  red  pill, 
in  profusion.  Fortunately,  for  some  His  name  was  Bud,  or  Buddy.  The 
reason  it  has  been  deserted.  So  the  father  thought  all  the  world  of  Bud. 
pelicans,  the  swans  and  geese  that  dot  Bud  was  one  of  "  the  smartest  boys  in 
the  lake's  wide  surface,  the  ducks  and  the  States."  (There  are  a  good  many 
flocks  of  teal  that  sail  there  in  fleets  or  of  them.)  His  proud  spirit  brooked  no 
skim  in  close  order  to  and  fro,  the  restraint.  On  all  subjects  he  was  the 
grouse  in  the  willow  thickets,  and  the  best-informed  person  in  the  party.  He 
wary  regiments  of  antelope,  have  yet  a  was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  also 
respite  of  comparative  security  tocnjoy  a  Mormon  !  His  education  was  com- 
before'  civilization  drives  them  from  plete.  He  possessed,  together  with 
their  patrimony.  great  experience,  implicit  self-reliance, 

We  frequently  camped   near  a  tiout  a  shotgun,  a  rifle,  and  a   racing  puny, 

stream.       The    trout,    although    proof  Bud  at  once  assumed  command  of  the 

against  the  persuasive  influence  of  the  expedition.     He  seemed  to  labor  under 

artificial  fly,  were  generally  amenable  to  an  impression  that  we  had  come  from 

the  seductions  of  the  grasshopper,  the  England  to  accompany  him. 

butterfly,  or  grub.      Dick's  disgust  at  When  the  track  was  well  travelled  be 

fly-fishing  was  amusing.     One  day  B.  would  drive  our  spare  stock  a  few  yards 

lent  him  a  rod  and  I  gave  him  some  ahead  of  me,  in  order  that  I  should  be 

flies.     He  was   absent  about  an  hour,  thoroughly    annoyed    with     the    dust, 

and  then  returned  with  little  more  than  This  pleased  him  ;  but  I  was  forced  to 

the  winch  and  Xht  butt  end  of  the  rod.  insist  on  his  taking  his  pleasure  in  some 

"Well,    Piscator,    what   luck?"   in-  other   way.       Bud  declared  that   "he 

quired  B.  would  be  dog-durned  if  be  was  a-going 

"  Why,  these  here  dumed  fish  don't  to  run  his  interior  (he  called  it  by  some 
piscate  worth  a  cent.  Guess  I'll  go  and  other  name)  out  a  driving  the  stock  any 
fa/cA  some  with  a  pole  and  a 'hopper,  or  further  ahead — durned  if  he  would," 
thar  won't  be  any  fish  for  supper."  However,  he  was  induced  to  change  his 
The  identification  of  trout  was  one  of  mind  ;  and  as  the  teamster  expended 
sundry  points  on  which  the  teamster  all  his  courage  in  talking,  and  collapsed 
and  I  begged  to  differ.  Trout  vary  the  moment  an  opportunity  was  afford- 
considerably  in  markings  in  these  moun-  ed  liira  of  displaying  his  prowess,  the 
tain  streams ;  still  a  trout  is  unmistak-  matter  was  amicably  settled.  Thence- 
able,  forward  Bud  was  a  little  more  circum- 

"  That's  a  pretty  trout,"  said  I,  one  spect.     He    used   to  over-eat   himself, 

day.  When  just  retribution  overtook  him,  his 

"  He  ain't  no  trout.     That  that's  a  devoted  parent,   in   an  agony  of  fear, 

chub,  that's  what  he  is."  would  declare  his  intention  of  returning 

"  How  do  you  know  that — from  ob-  at  once  with  his  "  outfit  "  to  the  termi- 

servation  ?"  nus  in  quest  of  a  doctor.     On  two  oc- 

"  No,  chap  he  told  me  so  the  other  casions  we  hung  for  a  while  with   the 
greatest    anxiety   upon    Bud's  languid 


"'■■'i., 


I  should  call  it  a  trout."  responses  to  questions  regarding  his 
"  Wal,  I  reckon  they  call  him  a  chub  health.  And  we  questioned  him  as  if  we 
down  at  the  terminus,*  and  the  boys  loved  him.  We  all  doctored  him  too. 
they  know  something  there.  Anyway,  Yet  he  lived  !  Evidently  his  constitution 
he's  a  chub  in  this  country."  was  very  strong.  At  any  rate,  we  had 
With  this  conclusive  argument  An-  nothing  in  camp  that  could  make  him 
drews  always  annihilated  me.  We  were  die  or  even  get  worse.  Once,  in  a  fit  of 
at  issue  upon  several  questions  of  this  meddlesome  benevolence,  I  restrained  his 
father  from  giving  him  a  powerful  aperi- 

•  TK.  '•,.™!„.,."  !■_,„.,  ,.111 „„  .h.  ent  for  diarrhoea.     It  has  been  a  source 

■  itie       terminus       la-any  village   on   itie  ,                                           ■           r         .u      j. 

railway    line    that   the    speaker    happens    to  o»  regret  to  me  ever  since,  for,  though 

fiequent  some  months  have  elapsed  since  Bud 
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and  I  wcTe  comrades,  my  feelings  to-  The  second,  from  which  the  locality  de- 
wards  him  have  undergone  no  change.  rives  its  name,  considerably  exceeds  half 

Never  -allow  a  boy  to  accompany  a  an  acre  in  extent.     It  is  but  recently 

party  of  this  kind,  and  least  of  all,  a  that  it  assumed  its  present  dimensions. 

western    frontier    boy.      The    patience  These  apparently  are  daily  increasing ; 

with  which  an  American  will  submit  to  and  it  bids  fair,  if  its  devouring  energies 

insolence  from  an  ill-conditioned  young  continue  undiminished,   to  join. forces 

cub  of  this  kind  is  truly  marvellous,  and  with  its  fellow-pools  and  form  a  lake 

utterly  passes  the  comprehension  of  an  some  acres  in  extent.    Numerous  cracks 

En;(iishman.     Therefore,  I  say,  on  no  and  fissures   scallop   the   edges  of  the 

account  have  anything  to  do  with  a  boy.  yawning  gulf,  and  indicate  the  direction 

Those  who  dwell  in  ihc  vicinity  of  the  of  future  encroachments.  It  is  with 
Yellowstone  National  Park  lovcenthusi-  feelings  not  altogether  devoid  of  appre- 
asticalty  to  term  it  Wonderland.  Nor  is  hension,  therefore,  that  the  stranger  to 
it  altogether  without  reason.  Within  these  infernal  regions  cautiously  ap- 
its  boundaries  (one  hundred  miles  proacbes  to  windward  of  the  steam,  to 
square)  there  are  over  [o,ooo  active  gaze  into  the  awesome  abyss  below  him. 
geysers,  hot  springs,  fumaroles,  solfata-  The  boiling  hiss  and  roar  of  many  wa- 
ras,  salses,  and  boiling  pools.  Of  these  lers  issues  increasingly  from  its  cavern- 
over  2000  are  confined  in  the  small  area  ous  depths,  but  heavy  clouds  of  steam 
comprising  the  Upper  and  Lower  Geyser  veil  them  iiom  view,  and  the  miniature 
Basins.  Sulphur  mountains,  an  obsidian  cliffs,  all  jagged  and  crumbling,  that 
mountain,  a  mud  volcano,  and  various  plunge  precipitately  down  into  Iheseaof 
other  remarkable  phenomena,  add  to  white,  are  speedily  lost  in  its  enveloping 
the  curiosity  of  this  extraordinary  folds.  Anon  the  wind  sweeps  past,  and 
region.  Some  of  the  grandest,  some  of  a  momentary  glimpse  is  obtainable, 
the  most  grotesque  scenery  may  be  seen  through  a  rift  in  the  steam,  of  the  per- 
here,  and  the  magoihcent  falls,  the  in-  turbed  and  seething  surface  of  the 
teresting  cascades,  and  the  eccentric  water.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight.  Alone 
beauty  of  the  Grand  CaAon  may  well  it  would  repay  the  labor  of  the  journey, 
challenge  comparison  with  the  woTld>  And  seen  as  I  5rst  saw  it,  when  thunder 
most  picturesque  features.  To  attempt  rolled  overhead  and  the  broad  heavens 
an  exhaustive  description  of  these  mar-  were  filled  from  time  to  lime  with  the 
vels  within  the  limits  of  letter- writing  is  glare  of  lightning,  the  impressive  char- 
impossible.  Equally  dififJcult  is  it,  acter  of  the  scene  was  enhanced, 
among  so  much  that  merits  attention,  to  Unlike  "  Hell's  Half-acre,"  the  third 
select  that  which  is  most  noteworthy.  and  largest  pool  is  brimful  and  overflows 

We  will  proceed  at  once  toward  the  its  edges,  forming,  with  the  minerals  its 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  pMsing  en  route  the  waters  contain  in  solution,  a  succession 
Lower  Basin  with  its  Go-termed  "  paint-  of  steps  and  tiny  ledges  which  entirely 
pots"  or  "  cream-pots" — boiling  vats  of  surround  it.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
asemi-siliciousclay,  whichvariesincolor  ceive  anything  more  beautiful  than  the 
fromcreamy  while  to  pink  or  slate.  The  brilliant  coloring  here  presented.  Its 
next  point  of  interest  is  "  Hell's  Half-  waters  are  of  the  purest,  brightest,  ceru- 
acre. ' '  The  pools  here  are  at  once  the  lean  blue,  but  near  the  shallow  edges  are 
most  impressive  and  beautiful  in  the  reflected  the  enclosing  rocks,  and  the 
park.  I  turned  aside  twice  to  see  them  glorious  blue  is  lost  in  yellow,  pale 
— once  on  my  way  to  the  Upper  Basin,  green,  or  red,  while  chemical  deposits, 
and  again  on  my  return.  On  these  oc-  in  exquisite  arrangements  such  as  the 
casions  I  saw  them  under  completely  genius  of  nature  alone  can  suggest,  of 
diverse  aspects,  for  on  the  first  day  ecru  and  ivory,  lemon  and  orange,  buff, 
a  thunderstorm  darkened  the  usually  chocolate,  brown,  pink,  vermilion, 
serene  beauty  of  the  sky.  They  ate  sit-  bronze,  and  fawn,  encircle  the  pool,  or 
uated  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  paint  with  ribbon-like  effect  the  tiny 
desolate  expanse  of  white*  formed  by  streams  that  trickle  from  its  oveiAow. 
deposits  from  the  numerous  tiny  springs  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  transparent  cur- 
that  bubble  up  on  all  sides.  The  first  tain  of  rising  steam,  as  it  is  gently  waft- 
pool  is    of    comparative  unimportance,  ed  across  the  pine-wood  landscape,  a 
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dim  reflection  of  all  these  wondrons  col-  and  makes  a  great  uproar,  one  of  these 
ors,  slowly  dissipating  and  melting  into  tremendous  fountains  may  be  expected 
thin  air,  is  distinctly  visible.  The  sleepy  at  any  moment  to  cast  a  stream  of  boil- 
stillness,  the  appearance  of  profound  ing  water  from  one  to  two,  or  even  three 
depth,  and  the  moist  brilliancy  of  the  hundred  feet  into  the  air, 
coloring,  defy  all  efforts  at  description.  All  geysers  have  not  ihe  same  action. 
The  brush  of  the  greatest  artist,  the  pen  and  most  of  thehi,  in  style  of  action,  in 
of  the  finest  writer,  would  alike  be  laid  the  duration  of  their  eruptions,  and  in 
aside  in  despair,  and  the  genius  of  man  the  intervals  that  elapse  between  them, 
perforce  must  bow  before  the  power  of  are  apt  individually  to  vary.  Some  play 
nature,  were  it  tasked  to  convey  in  a  with  labored  pumping,  others  throw  a 
faithful  picture  the  Fantastic  beauty  of  continuous  stream,  some  wear  them- 
this  unearthly  scene.  selves  oat  in  a  single  effort,  otheis  sub- 

We  passed  on  through  pine  forests,  side  only  to  recommence  again  repeat- 
seared  and  blackened  by  recent  fires,  edly.  Thus  an  eruption  may  extend 
and  through  the  Middle  Geyser  Basin,  from  two  to  twenty  minutes — the  ap- 
wiih  its  columns  of  steam,  its  subterra-  proximate  time  occupied  by  the  Grand; 
neons  rumblings,  its  hollow  echoing  of  or  even  to  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
our  horses' trampling,  its  hissing  craters  — a  period  that  the  Giant  has  been 
and  its  bubbling  springs,  that  sometimes  timed  to  play. 

lay  within  a  few  feet  tif  the  track.  To-  The  colors  that  tinge  the  edges  of 
ward  evening  we  entered  the  Upper  some  craters,  and  stain  the  courses  of 
Basin.  Imagine  the  head  of  a  valley  the  streams  that  they  send  forth,  are 
walled  in  by  sombre  hills  and  threaded  indescribably  beautiful.  The  snowy 
by  a  rushing  stream.  Patches  of  desert  whiteness  of  the  grounding  is  relieved 
white  alternating  with  clumps  of  pine  by  dainty  buffs,  pale  pinks  and  softest 
trees  filled  the  bottom.  On  all  sides,  €crus,  deep  yellows  shot  with  brown, 
issuing  from  amid  the  fohage,  dense  orange  streaked  with  vermilion  or  stray- 
columns  of  steam  rose  up  and  towered  ing  into  crimson,  chocolate  merging  into 
into  the  heavens.  The  storm  had  black  and  interlined  with  lemon — by 
cleared,  and  the  sun,  sinking  amid  gold  colors,  in  fact,  run  riot,  and  all  glisten- 
and  purple  clouds,  shed  a  fiery  glow  ing  wet  beneath  the  clearest  crystal 
through  the  trees  upon  the  ridges,  that  water,  that  in  the  centre  of  the  crater 
caused  each  twig — almost,  I  had  said,  deepens  into  the  heaventiest  blue.  From 
each  pine-needle — to  stand  out  clearly  such  brilliancy  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to- 
io  a  fringe  of  delicate  tracery  against  the  ward  the  sullen  hills  of  purple  pines, 
sky.  As  we  crossed  the  stream  and  Extinct  domes  and  craters,  overgrown 
mounted  the  opposite  bank,  a  vast  with  flourishing  trees,  or  mounds  still 
monument  of  steam,  followed  by  a  bare,  and  even  steaming,  with  otherwise 
stream  of  water  160  feet  high,  shot  up  only  their  immense  size  to  indicate  the 
into  the  air  at  the  farther  end  of  the  mighty  power  that  formed  them,  are 
basin.  "  There  goes  Old  Faithful,"  ex-  found  here  and  there,  among  th'use  well 
claimed  Dick  ;  "  the  only  reliable  geyser  known  to  be  still  active.  Many  craters 
in  the  park.  You  can  always  bet  on  are  surrounded  by  the  skeleton  trunks 
seeing  him  every  sixty-five  minutes."  of  trees  that  they  have  killed,  and  which. 

Already  encamped  •  here  we  found  a  under  the  action  of  their  mineral  waters, 
party  of  twenty  American  ladies  and  are  rapidly  becoming  petrified  ;  while  in 
gentlemen,  who  were  travelling  through  the  conflict  betwixt  desolation  and  ver- 
the  park.  They  informed  us  that  the  dure,  which,  owing  to  the  frequent  vari- 
"  Giantess"  (perhaps  the  finest,  but  at  ion  of  the  centres  of  action,  is  con- 
certainljr  the  most  capricious  geyser  of  stantly  in  progress,  the  lowly  bunch- 
all)  was  expected  to  play  in  the  morn-  grassstealsground  wbereverit  daredraw 
ing,  and  the   "  Castle"  to   perform   the  a  blade. 

next  evening.  There  are  nine  principal  Of  all  the  geysers  whose  eruptions  we 
geysers,  namely,  the  Giant,  Giantess,  witnessed,  the  Grand  was,  I  think,  the 
Castle,  Grand,  Beehive,  Comet,  Fan,  most  interesting.  It  played  each  even- 
Grotto,  and  Old  Faithful.  With  excep-  ing  at  a  regular  hour.  We  were  thus 
tion  of  the  Grotto,  which  simply  chums  enabled  to  get  comfortably  into  front 
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seats,  focus  our  glasses,  and  discuss  the  est.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Golcon- 
programme,  as  it  were,  before  the  per-  da  spring.  In  some  respects  this  is  one 
formance  commenced.  This  it  did  very  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  Up- 
abruptly,  although  the  activity  displayed  per  Basin.  It  lies  in  the  hollow  of  banks 
by  a-^mall  vent-hole,  and  the  furious  that  form  an  exact  representation  of  an 
bubbling  in  another  oritice  connected  inverted  horseshoe.  By  tiny  terraces, 
with  it,  might  be  accepted  as  premoni-  the  creation  of  deposits  contained  in  its 
tory  symptoms.  Suddenly,  with  a  single  heavily  charged  waters,  the  stream  issues 
preifatory  spurt,  the  Grand  shot  a.  vast  from  the  frog  of  the  hoof  and  spreads 
stream  of  water  over  two  hundred  feet  over  a  large  surface  on  its  shallow  course 
into  the  air.  For  a  few  minutes  this  to  the  river.  There  is  a  strange  fasci- 
pressure  was  maintained  with  unabated  nation  in  striving  to  pierce  the  pro- 
vigor,  then  It  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  found,  pellucid  and  brilliant  depths  of 
waters  shrank  back  out  of  sight  in  the  this  extraordinary  spring.  Somewhat 
cavernous  hollow  of  the  crater.  Mean-  akin  the  feeling  is  to  that  which  impels 
while  the  vent  and  cauldron  were  still  us  to  gaze  and  gaze  over  some  sheer, 
furiously  laboring,  and  subterraneous  scarped  precipice  or  into  some  grand 
thunder  shook  the  (ground  on  which  we  ravine.  One  could  stand  for  hours 
stood.  After  a  minute's  cessation,  the  there,  tracing  the  ivory  cliffs  bathed  in 
l^eyser  again  burst  forth  without  warn-  sapphire  circles,  down,  down,  down,  to 
ing,  and  with  even  greater  violence,  where  the  gleaming  waters  grow  black 
This  continued  until  nine  successive  and  awesome,  and  the  creamy  rocks, 
pulsations  had  occurred.  The  latter  contracting,  lose  their  fantastic  imagery 
efforts,  however,  perceptibly  diminished  and  mass  in  weird  mystery,  to  form  the 
in  grandeur.  gloomy  portals  of  what  seem  the  fathom- 
It  is  impossible  to  conjure  up  in  words  less  abysses  of  another  world, 
any  idea  of  the  majestic  fury  of  the  As  a  game  country  the  Yellowstone 
scene.  The  maddened  rush  of  scalding  Park  is  a  mistake.  You  may  kill  a  few 
water  bursting  for  a  moment's  freedom  antelope,  an  occasional  elk  or  deer ;  it 
from  its  mysterious  captivity,  the  gigan-  would  not  be  utterly  impossible  to  hap- 
tic  columns  of  dense  vapor,  the  clouds  pen  on  a  stray  bear  or  bison  ;  but  to  go 
and  clouds  of  lace-like  falling  spray  or  there  merely  for  game  is  fo  court  certain 
diamond  showers,  the  lance-tipped  wa-  disappointment.  Besides  which,  hunt- 
ter-jets  pennoned  with  puffs  of  steam,  ing  is  restricted  in  the  park.  Beyond 
the  subterraneous  reports,  the  wondrous  its  boundaries  good  game  countries  are 
effects  of  the  evening  sun  on  the  silver  easy  of  access  ;  within  them  summer 
sheaf  of  water-spears  that  with  lightning  tourists  have  scared  away  all  the  game, 
rapidity  flashed  forth  and  vanished.  Nevertheless,  it  is  always  possible  to  kill 
broke  and  reformed,  and  the  rainbow  enough  birds  and  antelope  to  vary  the 
that  shone  through  the  drifting  masses  camp  fare.  It  is  a  delightful  climate 
of  gauzy  mist,  baffle  entirely  my  powers  and  a  glorious  country  forgypsying.  I, 
of  description.  I  could  only  gaze  and  at  least,  never  tire  of  ridint;  through  the 
marvel.  The  packers  and  teamsters  cool,  dim  pine-woods  and  grassy  glades, 
were  right:  "  The  Yellowstone  Park  and  where  the  chipmunk  and  squirrel  curi- 
them  geysers  is  jest  indescribable."  ously  reconnoitre  you,  and  the  odor  o£ 
Over  and  over  again  was  I  forced  to  pine-sap  is  heavy  on  the  air,  where  the 
admit  it,  and  not  the  least  heartily  when  breeze  from  without  penetrates  only  in 
I  looked  down  the  dim  valley  at  night  softened  and  saddened  murmurous 
and  watched  the  ghostly  columns  of  tones,  that  in  rising  and  faUing  seem  to 
gleaming  vapor  winding  from  amid  im-  come  from  so  faraway,  to  linger  so  short 
penetrable  shadows  and  invading  the  si-  a  while  near  you,  and  to  die  away  so 
lent  heavens,  or  listened  to  the  ever-re-  very  slowly  in  the  unexplored  aisles  of 
curring  rush  and  splashing  of  those  the  forest.  On  you  ride  silently  over  a 
mighty  fountains  breaking  the  stillness  thick  carpet  of  pine-needles,  and  smoke 
of  the  breathless  hours.  pipe  after  pipe  while  you  travel  lazily 
Slightly  removed  from  the  main  group  back  over  the  past  and  its  scenes  in 
is  one  of  lesser  importance,  containing,  thought.  Anon  you  halt  for  a  while 
however,  objects  of  considerable  inter-  and  chat  to  the  wise-looking  retriever 
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"  Shot,"  till  the  wagon-wheels  aie  heaid  ous  snoring  of  the  teamster  warns  us  of 
creaking  in  the  distance  and  you  pass  on  the  time.  Old  Brown  then  "  gets  o£F  " 
again  ahead  of  the  party.  Perchance  his  last  tale  or  joke,  and,  with  a  hearty 
the  scene  changes  to  some  stream-  good-night,  we  turn  into  luxurious 
threaded  valley,  full  of  beaver-dams,  couches  of  springy  pine-tops  and  buffalo 
near  which  a  few  ducks  are  idly  sailing  robes,  where  we  sleep  i  la  belle  etoile  the 
insecurity.  Here  the  pine  yields  place  to  unbroken  sleep  of  a  natural  life.  What 
willow  bushes  or  the  ever-rustling  quak-  silver-lit  skies  spread  above  us,  what  a. 
ing  aspen,  and  the  chipmunk  and  squir-  glorious  blue  their  shadowy  depths  em- 
rel  are  succeeded  by  gorgeous  butterflies  hosom,  and  how  exquisitely  delicate  is 
and  red-winged  grasshoppers  that  spring  the  tracery  of  yonder  pine-bough  betwixt 
away  with  noisy  clapping  from  every  tuft  us  and  the  late-rising  moon  1  ' '  Good- 
of  grass  beneath  your  horses'  hoofs.  At  night,  good-night,"  and  "  Shot  "  replies 
night,  round  a  blazing  camp-fire  Dick  with  a  lazy  yawn  as  he  coils  himself  up 
and  old  Brown,  B.  and  I  sit  through  against  my  back  and  makes  himself  corn- 
many  a  pleasant  hour  chatting,  till  Ihe  fortable  also  for  the  night. —  The  Niae- 
flames  wax  low  and  red  and  the  vocifer-  leenth  Century. 


LIVING   DEATH-GERMS. 

The  conquests  made  bj^  science  are  protective  ailment  akin  to  the  more  dan- 
varied  in  character,  sometimes  serming  gerous  illness  produced  by  the  unmodi- 
to  promise  a  domain  more  hurtful  (on  fied  germs.  So  that  typhus,  scarlet 
the  whole)  than  fruitful — a  sort  of  intel-  fever,  diphtheria,  and  a  host  of  other 
lectual  Afghanistan.  In  other  cases  a  ailments,  which  are  more  or  less  certain- 
land  of  promise  seems  before  us,  but  the  ly  known  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
way  to  it  is  not  clear.  As  an  instance  living  organisms  in  the  blood  or  tissues, 
of  the  former  kind  may  be  mentioned  would  be  treated  as  we  now  treat  small- 
the  progress  which  science  is  making  in  pox.  People  inoculated  with  the  speci- 
the  study  of  explosive  substances  and  fie  "  matter"  for  each  of  these  diseases 
the  recognition  of  their  power.  Of  the  once  perhaps  in  every  six  or  seven  years, 
latter  kind  no  more  marked  instance  would  be  safe  from  them,  or  safe  at  any 
could  be  cited  than  the  researches  of  rate  from  severe  attacks.  Epidemics  of 
Pasteur  and  Others  into  the  nature  of  the  such  diseases  would  be  rendered  almost 
germs  of  various  diseases,  and  the  power  impossible:  but  when  they  occurred, 
of  cultivating  these  germs  so  that  their  sensible  people  could  find  protection 
character  may  be  modified.  even  as  they  now  find  protection  from 

Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  it  proved  an  epidemic  of  small-pox.  Of  course 
(though  at  present  we  have  only  promise  there  would  follow  effects  similar  to 
of  proof)  that  the  disease-germs  which  those  which  have  led  many  to  imagine 
produce  vaccinia  (the  disease — if  so  it  that  vaccination  has  done  more  mischief 
can  be  called — following  vaccination)  are  than  good,  because  so  many  weakly  lives 
the  same  in  species  as  those  which  pro-  which  would  otherwise  have  succumbed 
duce  small-pox,  but  that  during  the  resi-  to  the  unmodihed  disease  have  been 
dence  of  those  germs  in  the  heifer  their  saved.  Just  as  in  a  race  of  warlike 
power  has  undergone  a  certain  modifi-  savages  the  type  is  improved  by  the  con- 
cation  which  renders  them  innocuous,  stant  weeding  out  of  the  weaker  in  bat- 
while  yet  they  produce  that  particular  ties  and  through  Ihe  hardships  of  cam- 
change  which  resullsin  what  we  call  pro-  paigning,  so  in  a  people  exposed  to  many 
tection  from  small-pox.  Then  it  would  dire  forms  of  disease  the  stronger  only 
follow,  as  at  least  highly  probable,  that  survive,  and  the  race  seems  improved, 
in  the  case  of  any  other  illness  produced  But  precisely  as  men  of  sense  would  ob- 
by  living  germs,  we  may  learn  how  the  jecl  to  see  their  nation  improved  in 
disease-germs  can  be  so  cultivated  as  to  physique  by  the  thinning  out  resulting 
lose  their  power  for  serious  mischief,  from  constant  wars,  so  should  they  ad- 
while  retaining  the  power  of  producing  vocate  every  method  by  which  the  action 
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of  the  iDore  fell  diseases  may  be  modi-  and  the  eggs  produced  by  the  diseased 

tied,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  survival  of  moth  will  be  diseased  too  ! 
many  weaker  members  who  would  other-        It  was  in  1849  that  the  characteristic 

wise    have   been   weeded    out    by   dis-  feature  of  the  disease  was  firsit  recog- 

case,  nized.     In  that  year  Gu^rin   M^neville 

This,  then,  is  the  promised,  or  rather  noticed    small,  vibratory  bodies  in  the 

suggested,  future  protection   for    those  blood  of  silkworms.     It  was  shown  that 

who  are  wise  enough  to  accept  protec-  the  vibrations  were  not  due  to  indepen- 

tion,  possibly  even  compulsory  protec-  dent  life  ;  and   ihe  error  was  made  of 

tion,  from  those  diseases  which  now  pro-  supposing  that  the  corpuscles  belonged 

duce  so  much  misery  and  sorrow.     Let  to  the  blood  of  the  worm.     In  reality 

us  see  how  the  matter  stands,  examin-  they  are  capable  of  indefinite  mullipli- 

ing  the  evidence  by  experiments  made  cation.     They  are  the  real  germs  of  the 

on  creatures  of  comparatively   smaller  disease.   These  living  bodies  "  first  tdlce 

worth,    and,  be  it  noted,  not  made  on  possession  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 

them    that    man    alone   may   gain,'  but  spread  thence  throughout   the  body  of 

directly  for  the  protection  of  the  lower  the  worm.     They  fill  the  silk-cavities," 

animals  from  disease.  says  Tyndatl,  "  the  stricken  insect  oftea 

I^t  us  take  first  a  disease  which  has  going  automatically  through  the  motions 

,    been  proved  to  be  produced  by  living  of    spinning,    without    any    material   to 

germs — by  creatures  capable  of  repro-  work  upon,     lis  organs,  instead  of  be- 

ducing  their  kind,  so  that,  once  a  suit-  ing  tilled  with  the  clear,  viscous  hquid  of 

able  abode  is  found,  their  numbers  may  the  silk,  aie  packed  to  distention  by  the 

increase  iintil  they  kill  their  unwilling  corpuscles." 

host.  The  case  of  the  silkworms  may  be  re- 
in the  twenty  years  ending  1853,  the  garded  as  closely  similar  to  that  of  a 
silk  culture  of  France  had  more  than  nation  attacked  by  plague  or  pestilence, 
doubled,  and  there  seemed  every  reason  If  anything,  the  case  of  the  silkworms 
to  believe  that  it  would  continue  to  in-  seemed  even  more  difficult  to  deal  with, 
crease  for  many  years  to  come.  The  At  any  rate,  no  plague  which  has  fallen 
weight  of  the  cocoons  produced  in  1853  on  man  ever  gave  rise  to  so  many  sug- 
amounted  to  no  less  than  53  millions  of  gestions  for  the  remedy  of  the  mischief, 
pounds.  But  on  a  sudden  the  aspect  of  "  The  pharmacopcEia  of  the  silkworm," 
affairs  changed.  A  disease  appeared  wrote  M.  Cornalia,  in  i860,  "  is  now  as 
which  rapidly  spread,  and,  in  little  more  complicated  as  that  of  man.  Gases, 
than  half  the  time  during  which  the  silk  liquids,  and  solids  have  be^n  laid  under 
culture  had  doubled,  it  was  reduced  to  contribution.  From  chlorine  to  sulphu- 
less  than  the  sixth  part  of  its  amount  in  rous  acid,  from  nitric  acid  to  rum,  from 
1853.  In  r865  the  cocoons  only  sugar  to  sulphate  of  quinine,  all  has 
weighed  eight  millions  of  pounds.  The  heen  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy 
loss  in  revenue,  in  this  single  year,  insect."  "  Pamphlets  were  showered 
amounted  to  four  million  pounds  ster-  upon  the  public,"  says  Tyndall,  "  the 
ling.  monotony  of  waste-paper  being  broken 
The  disease  which  had  produced  these  at  rare  intervals  by  a  more  or  less  useful 
disastrous  results  has  received  the  rarae  publication."  The  French  Minister  of 
oi  F^lirine.  It  shows  itself  in  the  silk-  Agriculture  signed  an  agreement  to  pay 
worm  by  black  spots  (whence  the  name).  500,000  francs  for  a  remedy,  which, 
When  it  is  fairly  developed  the  worms  though  said  by  its  inventor  to  be  infalli- 
become  distorted  and  stunted,  their  ble,  was  found  on  trial  to  be  useless. 
movements  are  languid,  their  appetites  It  was  when  matters  were  in  this  state 
fail  them,  and  they  die  prematurely,  that  Pasteur  was  invited  by  Dumas,  the 
But  the  disease  does  not  necessarily  be-  celebrated  chemist,  to  investigate  the 
come  fairly  developed  in  the  worm.  On  disease.  Pasteur  had  never  even  seen  a 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  only  incipient  silkworm,  so  that  it  was  not  because  of 
during  (his  stage  of  the  silkworm's  life,  any  special  experience  in  the  habits  of 
The  worm  may  even  produce  a  fine  co-  the  creature  that  Dumas  considered  him 
coon.  Yet  the  disease  incipient  in  the  likely  to  achieve  success  where  so  many 
woim  will  be  developed  in  the  moth,  had  failed.     Yet    he  attached  extreme 
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importance  to  Pasteur's  compliance  with  ies  were  old  mistakes  long  since  shown 

his  request.       "  Je  mets  un  prix  ex-  to  be  such. 

trSrae,"    wrote  Dumas,    "a  voir  votre         He  answered  by  the  simple  but  im- 

attention   fix^e  sur  la  question  qui  in-  prcssive  method  of  prediction.     Parcels 

t^resse  mon    pauvre  pays  ;   la    mis&re  of  eggs,  regarded   by  their  owners  as 

surpasse  tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  ima-  healthy,   were    inspected   by  him,   the 

giner."     For  it  was  in  Dumas' own  dis-  moths  which  had  produced  them  being 

trict  that  the   disease  prevailed    most  submitted    to    his    examination.       He 

terribly.  wrote  his  opinion  in   1866,  placing  it  in 

Pasteur  first  studied  the  worm  at  vari-  a  sealed  letter,  in  the  hands  of  the 
ous  stages  of  its  life.  Most  of  ourread-  Mayor  of  St.  Hippolyte.  In  1876,  the 
ets  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  nature  of  cultivators  communicated  their  results, 
these  stages  ;  and  doubtless  many  have  Pasteur's  letter  was  opened,  and  it  was 
had  practical  experience,  as  we  have,  of  found  that  in  twelve  cases  his  prediction 
the  ways  of  the  creature  as  they  pro-  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  He  had  said 
gress.  First  the  eggs,  neatly  arranged  that  many  of  the  groups  wuuld  perish 
by  the  mother-moth  on  some  suitable  totally,  the  rest  almost  totally  ;  and  this 
surface  provided  by  the  worm-keeper,  happened  in  all  except  two  cases,  where, 
are  watched  until  in  due  course  comes  instead  of  almost  total  destruction,  half 
forth  a  small  dark  worm.  This  grows,  an  average  crop  was  obtained.  The 
and  as  it  grows  casts  its  skin  three  or  owners  had  hatched  and  tended  these 
four  times,  becoming  lighter  at  each  eggs  in  full  belief  that  they  were  healthy: 
such  moulting.  After  the  last  moulting  Pasteur's  test  applied  for  a  few  minutes 
the  worm  has  its  characteristic  white  in  1S66  would  have  saved  them  this  use- 
color.     It  continues  10  grow  (feeding  on  less  labor. 

mulberry-leaves),  until,  the  proper  time  Again,  two  parcels  of  eggs  were  sub- 
having  arrived,  it  climbs  into  whatever  mitted  to  Pasteur,  which,  after  examina- 
suitable  place  has  been  provided  for  it  tion  of  the  moths  which  had  produced 
(silk-owners  use  small  brambles,  but  our  them,  he  pronounced  healthy.  In  their 
schoolboys  use  little  paper  cups), and  case  an  excellent  crop  was  produced, 
there  spins  its  cocoon.  When  this  is  Pasteur  carefully  investigated  the  de- 
completed  and  the  silk  has  been  wound  velopment  of  the  disease-germs.  He 
off,  the  chrysalis  is  found  inside,  which  took  healthy  worms  by  10,  zo,  30,  40, 
becomes  a  moth,  and,  the  moth  laying  and  50,  and  placed  matter  infected  with 
her  eggs,  the  cycle  is  recommenced.  the   germs   on   their  food.     "Rubbing 

It  was  Pasteur  who  showed  that  the  a  small    diseased    worm   in   water,  he 

disease  germs  might  lurk  in  the  egg,  or  smeared    the  mixture,"   says  Tyndalt, 

might  first  appear  in  the  worm,  and  in  "  over  mulberry -leaves.     Assuring  him- 

either  of  these  stages  might  escape  de-  self  that  the  leaves  had  been  eaten,  he 

tection.     But  the  destructive  corpuscles  watched  the  consequences  from  day  to 

in   the  blood  grow    with   the  growing  day.     Side  by  side   with   the  infected 

worm.     In  the  chrysalis  they  are  larger  worms  he  reared  their  fellows,  keeping 

than  in  the  full-grown  silkworm  ;  and,  them  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way 

finally,  in  the  moth  (assuming  the  germ  of  infection.     On    April  i6j   1868,   he 

to  have  begun  either  in  the  egg  or  the  thus  infected  thirty  worms.     Up  to  the 

young  worm)   the  corpuscles  are  ea.si!y  Z3d  they  remained  quite  well.     On  the 

detected.     He  therefore   said  that  the  asih  they  seemed  well,  but  oa  that  day 

moth,  and   not  the  egg,  should  be  the  corpuscles  were  found  in  the  intestines 

starting-point  of  methods  intended  for  of  two  of  them.     On  the  37th,  or  eleven 

the  destruction  of  the  seeds  of  disease,  days  after  the  infected  repast,  two  fresh 

For  in  the  egg  or  the  young  worm  the  worms  were  examined,  and  not  only  was 

germs  might  escape  detection  ;  in  the  the  intestinal  canal  found  in  each  case 

moth,  he  affirmed,  they  could  not.  invaded,  but   the  silk  organ  itself  was 

When   Pasteur,  in   September,  1865,  charged  with  corpuscles.     On  the  28th 

announced   these  views,  physicists  and  the  twenty-six   remaining  worms   were 

biologists  agreed  in  rejecting  them.     He  covered  by  the  black  spots  of  p^brine. 

was  told  he  knew  nothing  about  silk-  On  the  30th,  the  difference  of  size  be- 

worms,  and  that  his  supposed  discover-  tween   the    infected   and    non-infected 
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vorms  was  very  striking,  the  sick  worms  cocoons   leave   nothing   to   be  desired, 

being  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Our  observer  would,  therefore,  conclude 

bulk  of  the  healthy  ones.     On  May  id,  without  hesitation  that  the  eggs  produced 

a  worm  which  had  just  finished  its  fourth  will  be  good  for  incubation.     The  truth 

moulting  was  examined.   Its  whole  body  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  worms 

was  so  filled  with  the  parasite  as  to  ex-  of  these  fine  crops  have  befin  poisoned  ; 

cile    astonishment    that    it    could   live,  that  from  the  beginning  they  carried  in 

The  disease  advanced,  the  worms  died  them  the  germ  of  the  malady,  ready  to 

and  were  examined,  and  on  May  nth  multiply  itself  beyond  measure  in  the 

only  six   out  of   the  thirty  remained,  chrysalides  and   the  moths,  thence   to 

They  were  the  strongest  of  the  lot,  but  pass  into  the  eggs  and  smite  with  sterility 

on  being  searched  they  also  were  found  the  next  generation.     And  what  is  the 

charged   with    corpuscles.     Not  one  of  first  cause  of  the  evil  concealed  under  so 

the  thirty  worms  bad  escaped;  a  single  deceitful  an  exterior?    In  our  experi- 

meal    had    poisoned    them    all.      The  ments  we  can,  so  to  speak,  touch  it  with 

standard  lot,  on  the  contrary,  spun  their  our  fingers.     It  is  entirely  the  effect  of 

fine  cocoons,  two  only  of  their  moths  a  single  corpusculous  repast — an  effect 

being  proved  to  contain  any  trace  of  the  more  or  less  prompt  according  to  the 

parasite,    which    had     doubtless    been  epoch  of  life  of  the  worm  that  has  eaten 

introduced   during   the  rearing  of   the  the  poisoned  food." 

worms."  His  plans  for  the  elimination  of  dis- 

He  examined  the  progress  of  infec-  eased  worms,  and  for   the  isolation  of 

tion  still   more  carefully,  counting   the  the  healthy  from  contagion  in  any  pos- 

number  of  corpuscles,  which,  as  the  dis-  sible  form,  met  with  full  success.     The 

ease  increased,  rose   from   o  to  10,  to  disease  has  not  been  eradicated,  because 

100,  and  even  to   1000  or  1500,  in  the  the  silk-producing  districts   cannot  be 

field  of  view  of  his  microscope.     He  completely    isolated  ;     but    its   ravages 

also  tried  different  modes  of  infection,  have  been  so  far  reduced  that  the  culti- 

"  He  proved  that  worms  inoculate  each  vation  of  silk  promises  soon  to  reach 

other  by  the  infliction  of  visible  wounds  something  like  the  position  which  had 

with  their  claws."     He  showed  ihat  by  been  hoped  for  before  the  disease  had 

the  simple  association  of  diseased  with  shown  itself. 

healthy  worms  the  infection  spread.  Now,  between  the  ideas  which  had 
He  demonstrated  in  fine  that  "  it  was  prevailed  respecting  p^brine  before  Pas- 
no  hypothetical  infected  medium — no  teur's  researches,  and  those  which  still 
problematical  pythogenic  gas — that  kill-  prevail  respecting  many  contagious  dis- 
ed  the  worms,  but  a  definite  organism."  eases,  there  is  a  striking  analogy.     Just 

Thus  did  Pasteur  teach  the  worm-cul-  as  Pasteur  was  assured  by  many  experi- 
tivatorhow  to  extinguish  the  pestilence  enced  silk-growers  that  the  disease  was 
which  had  destroyed  his  egg-crops.  The  due  to  some  deleterious  medium,  ren* 
plans  for  extirpating  the  diseased  worms  dered  more  or  less  poisonous  at  different 
had  failed  before  his  researches,  for  the  times  by  some  mysterious  influence,  so 
very  sufficient  reason  that  no  sufficient  epidemic  diseases,  we  are  assured  by 
means  had  been  devised  for  distinguish-  many  experienced  medical  men,  are  due 
ing  the  diseased  from  the  healthy.  As  to  occult  influences  arising  spontaneous- 
Pasteur  himself  slated  the  matter — "the  ly  in  foul  air.  It  matteis  not  that  as 
most  skilful  cultivator,  even  the  most  certainly  as  an  animal  produces  creatures 
expert  microscopist,  placed  in  presence  of  its  own  kind,  and  not  of  some  other 
of  large  cultivations  which  present  the  kind,  so  the  poison  of  one  fever  produces 
symptoms  described  in  my  experiments,  always  that  fever,  and  not  some  other 
will  necessarily  arrive  at  an  erroneous  fever.  In  this  they  find  no  evidence  of 
conclusion  if  lie  confines  himself  to  (he  aaything  akin  to  what  Dr.  Budd  has 
knowledge  which  preceded  my  research-  called  parentage.  The  followers  of  Pas- 
es. The  worms  will  not  present  to  him  teur  in  the  silk  districts,  and  those  who 
the  slightest  spot  of  p^brine  ;  the  micro-  have  benefited  by  others  of  his  re- 
scope  will  not  reveal  the  existence  of  searches,  presently  to  be  described, 
corpuscles  ;  the  mortality  of  the  worms  would  as  soon  believe  in  the  spontane- 
will  be  null    or  insignificant,  and  the  ous  generation  of  p^brine  ami  kindred 
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diseases,  as  in  the  spontaneous  Rcnera-  pic  examination,  is  aa  fallows  : — First, 
tion  of  cats  and  dogs.  But  many  still  germs  of  extreme  minuteness  are  seen 
believe  lespecting  diseases  aHeciing  the  in  the  form  of  simple  tubes  with  trans- 
human  race  in  which  precisely  the  same  verse  divisions ;  net,  minute  dots  ap- 
phenomena  of  reproduction  are  present-  pear,  which  enlarge  into  egg-shaped 
ed,  that  they  arise  from  some  spontane-  bodies  lying  in  rows  within  the  tubes  ; 
ous  fermentation  (unlike  every  form  of  lastly,  the  rods  break  up,  freeing  the 
fermentation  on  which  experiments  have  ovoid  germs.  It  has  bten  shown  that 
yet  been  made).  "  the  minutest  drop  of  the  fluid  coDtain- 

But  before  we  pass  to  consider  other  ing    these   germs,  if  conveyed  into   an- 

and  even    more    decisive   evidence,  we  other  portion   of  cultivated   fluid,  initj- 

may  note  that,  so  far  as  the  researches  ales  the  same  process  of  growth  and  re- 

of  Pasteur  on  p^brine  are  concerned,  we  production  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated 

have  nut  yet  seen  the  way  to  any  means  many  times  without  any  impairment  of 

of  safety  from  the  contagious  diseases  the  potency  of  the  germs,  which,  when 

which  affect  human  beings.      We  cannot  introduced    by    inoculation     into     the 

kill  all  diseased  persons  in  order  that  we  bodies  of  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  mice, 

may  get  rid  of  the  disease-germs  within  develop  in  them   all  the  characteristic 

them.  phenomena    of    splenic    fever.       Koch 

Even  more  remarkable  than  his  inves-  further  ascertained,"  continues  Dr.  Car- 
tigalion  of  the  silkworm  disease  was  penter,  from  whom  the  above  passage  is 
Pasteur's  investigation  of  the  disease  quoted,  "  that  the  blood  of  animals  that 
known  as  splenic  fever,  which  aflects  succumbed  to  this  disease  might  be  dried 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  on  the  Conti-  and  kept  for  four  years,  and  might  even 
nent.  In  the  rapidity  of  its  action  this  be  pulverized  into  dust,  without  losing 
disease  (known  also  as  "  anthrax,"  and  its  power  of  infection." 
"  charbon")  resembles  the  black  plague.  Pasteur's  first  steps  in  inquiring  into 
In  bad  cases  death  ensues  in  the  course  this  disease  were  characterized  by  the 
of  twenty-four  hours.  In  less  severe  same  keenness  of  judgment  which  he 
cases  the  creature  attacked  suffers  great-  displayed  in  investigating /^nw.  He 
ly,  and  retains  the  traces  of  the  attack  ascettaiued  that  "  charbon'  would  often 
during  the  rest  of  its  liTe.  It  is  stated  appear  in  its  most  malignant  form  among 
that  between  the  year,  1867  and  1870  no  sheep  feeding  in  seemingly  healthy  pas- 
less  than  56,oco  deaths  occurred  among  tures,  where  there  were  no  known  causes 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  in  the  district  of  infection.  He  found  on  inquiry  that 
of  Novgorod,  in  Russia,  while  568  hu-  animals  which  years  before  had  died  in 
man  beings  perished,  to  whom  the  dis-  those  regions,  had  been  buried  ten  or 
ease  had  been  somehow  communicated,  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  so  that  it 
In  France  the  disease  is  very  prevalent,  seemed  obvious  they  could  have  had 
and  many  proprietors  have  been  ruined  nothing  to  do  with  the  reappearance  of 
by  the  entire  destruction  of  their  flocks  the  malady.  But  in  inquiries  such  as 
and  herds.  It  is  said  that  a  malady  these,  Pasteur  has  taught  us  that  what 
which  occurs  among  (he  wool-sorters  at  obviously  cannot  be  has  an  unfortunately 
Bradford  (often  proving  fatal)  is  a  modi-  perplexing  fashion  of  turning  out  to  be 
fication  of  anthrax  communicated  by  the  precisely  what  is.  He  quickly  became 
wool  of  sheep  which  have  suffered  from  persuaded  that  in  some  way  the  germs 
Splenic  fever.  of  disease  supposed  to  be  buried  out  of 

In  1850  MM.  Rayer  and  Devaine  dis-  the  way  three  or  four  yards  beneath  the 

covered     minute     transparent   rod-like  soil  reached  the  surface  and  originated 

bodies  in  the  blood  of  animals  which  had  fresh  attacks  of  the  "  charbon"   pesti- 

suffered   from   this  disease.     Koch,   a  lence.    He  found  in  earth-worms — those 

German  physician,  then  scarcely  known,  creatures    which    Darwin   has   recently 

showed  that  these  objects  are  of  a  fun-  shown  to  be  such  important  workers  in 

goid   nature,    and    traced    the    various  the  earth's  crust — the  cause  of  the  trou- 

stages  of  their  existence.  Cohn  obtained  ble.     He  was  ridiculed,  of  course.     But 

similar  results,   as  did  Ewart  in  £ng-  he  has  a  troublesome  way  of  turning 

land.     The  growth   of  the  disease-pro-  ridicule  upon  those  who  laugh  at  him. 

ducing  rods,  as  studied  under  mictosco-  Collecting  worms  from  pastures  where 
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the  disease  had  reappeared,  "  he  made  Pasteur  himself  and  hy  Professor  Bur- 
an  extract  of  ihe  contents  of  their  ali-  don  Sanderson  ;  and  the  latter  especial- 
mentary  canals,  and  found  that  the  in-  ly  by  M.  Tousaaint  of  Toulouse,  who, 
oculation  of  rahbits  and  guinea-pigs  with  as  well  as  Pasteur,  has  experimented 
this  extract  gave  them  the  severest  form  also  on  another  bacillus  which  he  had 
of  '  charbon,'  due  to  the  multiplication  found  to  be  the  disease-germ  of  a 
in  their  circulating  current  of  the  deadly  malady  termed  'fowl  cholera,'  which 
anthrax  bacillus"  (this  is  the  pleasing  proves  fatal  among  poultry  in  France 
way  science  has  of  describing  the  disease  and  Switzerland.  It  has  been  by  Pas- 
germs),  "  wfith  which  their  blood  was  teur  that  the  conditions  of  the  mitigation 
found  after  death  to  be  loaded."  of  the  poison  by  culture  have  been  most 

Our    countryman,    Professor    Brown  completely  determined  ;  so  that  the  dis- 

Sanderson,   discovered  another  way  in  ease  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  his 

which  "  anthrax"  has  been  communi-  '  cultivated  '  virus  may  be  rendered  so 

cated.      He  found  that  herds  affected  trivial  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice, 

with    it   had   been    fed    with    brewers'  His  method  consists  in  cultivating  the 

grains  supplied  from  a  common  source,  bacillus  in  meat-juice  or  chicken-broth, 

'  and  OD  examining  microscopically  a  to  which  access  of  air  is  permitted  while 

sample  of  these  grains,  they  were  seen  dust  is  excluded  ;  and  then  allowing  a 

to  be  swarming  with  the  deadly  bacillus,  certain  time  to  elapse  before  it  is  made 

which,  when  once  it  has  found  its  way  use  of  in  inoculation  experiments.      If 

among  them,  grows  and  multiplies  with  the  period  does  not  exceed  two  months 

extraordinary  rapidity."  the    potency  of    the    bacillus  is   tittle 

But  now  comes  the  point  which  ten-  diminished  ;  but  if  the  interval  be  ex- 
ders  this  inquiry  important  to  ourselves,  tended  to  three  or  four  months,  it  is 
The  poison-germs  are  small,  visible  only  found  that  though  animals  inoculated 
in  the  microscope,  but  they  are  fungoid,  with  the  organism  take  the  disease,  they 
and  the  laws  of  their  growth  and  de-  have  it  in  a  milder  form,  and  a  consid- 
velopment  are  as  determinable  (with  erable  proportion  recover ;  while  if  the 
suitable  care)  as  the  laws  of  the  growth  time  be  stilt  further  prolonged,  say  to 
and  development  of  the  monarchi  of  a  eight  months,  the  disease  produced  by  it 
forest.  Now  whatever  lives  and  grows  is  so  mild  as  not  to  be  at  all  serious,  the 
and  produces  creatures  after  its  own  inoculated  animals  speedily  regaining 
kind,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  can  perfect  health  and  vigor." 
be  cultivated.  With  due  care  and  Now,  if  we  consider  what  has  been 
watchfulness  it  may  be  ahered  in  type  done  in  this  case  we  shall  recognize  the 
and  character,  just  as  the  wild  plants  of  probability,  if  not  the  absolute  promise, 
the  hedgerow  may  be  altered  into  plants  of  protection  being  obtained  against 
producing  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  our  some  of  the  most  terrible  of  the  diseases 
gardens  and  hothouses.  The  methods  which  affect  the  human  race.  We  see 
of  cultivation  are  not  precisely  the  that  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  the 
same,  because  as  yet  microscopists  do  germs  of  a  deadly  disease  may  be  so 
not  know  how  to  select  the  less  from  the  "cultivated"  that  the  disease,  though 
more  destructive  germs,  so  as  to  propa-  communicable  by  the  altered  germs,  is 
gate  from  the  former  only.  But,  as  Dr.  no  longer  fatal.  Now  we  know  that  the 
Carpenter  puts  Ihe  matter,  two  modes  of  milder  attacks  of  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
"culture"  suggest  themselves:  first,  whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  and  other 
"  the  introduction  of  the  germs  into  the  such  diseases,  produce  as  completely 
circulating  current  of  animals  of  a  protective  a  change  in  the  constitution 
different  type,  and  its  repeated  transfu-  of  the  patient  as  the  severest  forms 
sion  from  one  animal  into  another  ;"  short  of  absolutely  fatal  attacks.  We 
and  secondly,  "  cultivation  carried  on  see,  then,  that  even  had  no  experiments- 
out  of  the  living  body,  in  fluids  (such  as  been  made  to  determine  whether  the 
blood-serum  or  meat-juice)  which  are  disease  communicated  by  cultivated 
found  favorable  to  its  growth,  the  tem-  germs  is  protective,  there  would  be  good 
perature  of  tlie  fluid,  in  the  latter  case,  reason  to  behevc  that  it  is  so. 
being  kept  up  nearly  to  blood-heat.  But  such  experiments  have  been  made. 
Both  these  methods  have  been  used  by  What  Pasteur  calls  the  "  vaccinatioa'.' 
Kkw  Sbum.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  5  39  ,  H^eJ  d.Li(.X>QIC 
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forthe  "anthrax"  disease  has  been  shown  they  seem  to  indicate  is  general,  if  every 

by  repeated  experiments  to  be  absolutely  kind  of  disease-germ  can  be  "  culiivat- 

piotective.      Professor    Greenfield    has  ed  "  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  iis  malig- 

vaccinated  cattle  from  rodents  (gnawing  nancy,  but  not  of  its  protective  agency, 

animals  like  rats,  squirrels,  etc.)  with  then  we  may  hope  to  see  cholera,  diph- 

the  "  anthrax  disease,"  and  has  found  theria,    measles,    acariatiaa,    and    other 

that  they  remain  free  from  all  disorder,  diseases   brought  as   thoroughly  under 

local  or  constitutional.    The  same  result  control  as  one  which  formerly  was  the 

has    attended    M,   Toussaint's  cxperi-  most  deadly  of  them  all — small-pox. 

ments  with  the  bacillus  "  cultivated  "  in  Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  to 

special  fluids,  not  in  the  living  body  of  consider  some  inquiries  which  have  been 

any  creature:  sheep  and  dogs  inoculated  made  by  two  American  doctors,  H.  C. 

with    this  cultivated  poison  showing  no  Wood  and  Formad,  under  the  direction 

form  of  the  deadly  "  anthrax"  disease,  of   the   American    National    Board    of 

The  experiment  was  conducted  on  a  Health,  into  the  nature  of  the  poison 

large  scale  under  the   auspices   of  the  .which  is  active  in  diphtheritic  epidemics, 

provincial      agricultural      societies      of  Read    in    the    tight    of   what    Pasteur, 

France.     A    flock    of    fifty    sheep  was  Toussaint,    and    Greenfield    have    done 

placed   at    M.    Pasteur's  disposal.     Of  with    diseases   affecting    the   lower  ani- 

these  he  vaccinated  twenty-five  with  the  mah,   the  inquiries  of  Drs.  Wood  and 

cultivated    "anthrax"  poison   on    May  Formad  are  full  of  promise  that   before 

3,  1881,  repealing  the  operation  a  fort-  long  complete  protection  will  be  found 

night  later.     All  the  animals  thus  treat-  against  the  fatal  disease,  diphtheria, 

ed  passed  through  a  slight  illness,  hut  at  They  had  shown  long  ago  that  shreds 

the  end  of  the  month  were  as   well  as  of  diphtheritic  membrane,    taken  from 

their  fellows,  the  twenty-five  which  had  the  throats  of  human  patients  and  used 

not  been  vaccinated.     On  May  31st,  all  for  the  inoculation  of  rabbits,  produced 

the  fifty  were  inoculated  with  the  strong-  tubercular  disease,  and  also  that  the  false 

est  anthrax  poison.     "  M.  Pasteur  pre-  membrane  supposed  to  be  characteristic 

dieted  that  on   the   following  day  the  of  diphtheriaappears  as  a  result  of  severe 

twenty-five  which   were  inoculated  for  inflammation   of  the   trachea,   however 

the  first  time  would  all  be  dead,  while  produced.     But  now  they  have  found 

those  protected  by  previous  '  vaccina-  that  in  every  case  of  true  diphtheria  the 

tion'  with  the  mild  virus  would  be  per-  membraoes    are    loaded     with    minute 

fectly  free  from  even  mild  indisposition,  organisms,  micrococci,  while  the  blood 

A  large  assemblage  of  agricultural  au-  and  the  internal  organs  o(  patients  dying 

thoriltes,  cavalry  ofGcers,  and  veterina-  from  the  disease  are  similarly  infected, 

ry  surgeons  met  on  the  field  the  next  They  have  ascertained  also  how  these 

afternoon  to  learn  the  result.     At  two  micrococci    destroy  life.     They    attack 

o'clock  twenty-three  of  the  unprotected  the  white   corpuscles,  or  leucocytes  in 

sheep  were  dead  ;  the  twenty-fourth  died  the  blood.     These  lose  their  form,  and 

an  hour  later,  and  the  twenty-fifth  at  eventually  burst,  giving  exit  to  an  ir- 

four.     But  the  twenty-five  '  vaccinated  '  regular    transparent  mass  packed  with 

sheep  were  all  in  peifectly  good  condi-  micrococci.     Hence  a  new  and  mulii- 

tion  ;  one  of  them,  which  had  been  de-  plied  crop  of  blood  foes,  and,  with  the 

signedly  inoculated  with  an  extra  dose  mcieased  destruction  of  the  white  cor- 

of  the  poison,  having  been  slightly  in-  puscles  of  the  blood,  the  destruction  of 

disposed  for  a  few   hours,  but  having  the  person  in  whose  veins  the  contami- 

Ihen  recovered."  nated  blood  flows.     They  showed  also 

These  experiments  are  important  in  that  the  disease  can  readily  be  commu- 

themselvcs.       The    French    owners    of  nicaled  artificially  from  animal  to  ani- 

fiocks  and  herds  have  now  an  infallible  mal.     Another  fact   detected   by   Drs, 

protection  against   the    deadly   "char-  Wood   and  Formad  is  of  extreme  im- 

bon"  poison,  which  had  caused  serious  portance,  as  showing  how  epidemics  of 

loss  to  nearly  all  of  them,  and  ruinous  diphtheria  may  be  brought  about  as  a 

loss  to  nut  a  few.     But   such   experi-  development  of  the  malignancy  of  sore 

ments  are  infinitely  more  important  in  throats  not  hitherto  regarded  as  akin  to 

what   they  promise.     If  the  law  which  diphtheria.     They  showed  that  in  ordi- 
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nary  sore  throat  as  veil  as  in  the  diph-  ring  that  the  protective  influence  of  vac- 

therilic  sore  throat  the  micrococci  are  cination  is  similar  in  character,  were  it 

present,  differing   only  in  development  not  that  in  such  matters  science  requires 

and  activity.     In  other  words,  diphihe-  proof,  not  surmise,  or  even  highly  piob- 

ria  rtiay  be  regarded  as  due  to  naturally  able  inference.      For,  as  we  have  seen, 

cultivated    micrococci,    the   cultivation  one  disease  can  no  more  be  produced  by 

being  of  such  a  kind  as  to  increase  their  the  germs  of  another  disease  than  cats 

destructivencss.  from  dogs  (to  use  an  apt  illustration  of 

Some  experiments  by  Pasteur  illus-  Miss  Nightingale's)  ;  nor  can  one  dis- 
trate  the  kind  of  cultivation  just  men-  ease,  so  far  as  any  experiments  yet  made 
tioned.  "It  is  not  a  little  curious,"  seem  to  show,  exert  a  protective  influ- 
writes  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  that,  as  culture  ence  against  another  entirely  distinct, 
of  one  kind  can  mitigate  the  action  of  If  this  last  rule  were  absolutely  certain, 
the  poison-germs,  so  culture  of  another  instead  of  being  but  exceedingly  prob- 
kind  may  restore  or  everf  increase  their  able,  we  might  at  once  argue  that  the 
original  potency.  It  has  been  found  by  germs  which  produce  vaccinia  (the  dis- 
Pasleur"— in  the  case  of  the  "  anthrax"  tuibance  following  vaccination)  are  sim- 
or  "  charbon"  poison — "  that  this  may  ply  the  germs  of  small-pox  "  cultivated" 
be  effected  by  inoculating  with  the  miti-  by  residing  for  a  while  in  the  blood  of 
gated  virus  a  new-born  guinea-pig,  to  the  heifer.  For  vaccination  exerts  a 
which  it  will  prove  fatal  ;  then  using  its  protective  influence  against  small-pox, 
blood  for  the  inoculation  of  a  somewhat  and,  if  such  influence  can  only  be  exert- 
older  animal;  and  repeating  this  process  ed  by  the  small-pox  disease- germs,  it 
several  times.  In  this  way  a  most  follows  that  the  disease-germs  in  the  case 
powerful  virus  may  be  obtained  at  will."  of  vaccination  are  the  same  in  kind  as 
"  This  discovery,"  proceeds  Dr.  Car-  those  to  which  small-pox  is  due,  diflfer- 
penter,  "  is  not  only  practically  available  ing  only  in  the  energy  with  which  they 
for  experimental  purposes,  but  of  great  attack  the  springs  of  life. 
scientific  interest,  as  throwing  light  upon  But  science  is  not  content  to  take  such 
the  way  in  which  mild  types  of  other  matters  for  granted.  The  relationship 
diseases  may  be  converted  into  malig-  between  small-pox  and  vaccination  has 
nant. "  Dr.  Grawitz  has,  indeed,  re-  been  definitely  put  to  the  test.  Unfor- 
cently  asserted  that  even  some  of  the  Innately  the  results  hitherto  obtained 
most  innocent  of  our  domestic  forms  of  have  not  been  in  satisfactory  agreement, 
disease-germs  may  be  changed  by  artifi-  Dr.  Thiele  of  Kasan,  forty  years  ago, 
cial  culture  into  disease-germs  of  the  repeatedly  succeeded  (according  to  a  re- 
most  destructive  nature.  port  issued  under  government  authority) 

Of  the  importance  of  such  researches  in  producing  genuine  vaccination  by  in- 

as  those  made   by  Wood  and  Formad,  oculaiing  heifers  with  small-pox  poison; 

some  conception  may  be  formed  when  and  having  done  this  he  used  this  artifi- 

.   we  note    (hat    the   deaths  from    diph-  cial  vaccine  matter  in  vaccinating  hu- 

tberia  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  man  beings,  "  its  protective  power  being 

last  ten  years  have  amounted  to  nearly  found  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  natural 

30,000,  or  to  more  than  half  as  many  vaccinia."     But  not   only  so — at  that 

again  as  have  been  caused  by  small-pox.  comparatively  remote  date.   Dr.  Thiele 

We  have  seen  that  in  diseases  known  unconsciously  cultivated  the  small-pox 

to  be  due  to  living  germs,  the  circum-  poison-germs  after  the    second  manner 

stances  under  which  propagation  of  the  described  above.     According  to  his  own 

disease  takes  place  are  precisely  those  account,  and  his  own  erroneous  idea  as 

which  medical  science  recognizes  in  the  to   the    meaning   of  what   resulted,    he 

propagation  of  small-pox,  measles,  scar-  diluted  the«mall-pox  poison  with  warm 

let  fever,  and   other  so-called   zymotic  milk,  or,  as  Pasteur  would  say,  he  cul- 

diseases.     We  have  seen   further  that  a  livated  the  living  germs  in  warm  milk  ; 

modified    form    of    "  anthray"    (as    of  and,  with  the  poison  thus  modified,  he 

"  fowl-cholera")      can      be     produced  produced  vaccinia,  without  passing  the 

which,  while  by  no  means  destructive  of  small-pox  poison  through  the  blood  of 

life,  exerts  a  perfectly  protective  influ-  the  cow  at  all.     Now  this  was  thought 

ence.     We  should  be  justified  in  infer-  so  unlikely  to  be  true,  in  those  days, 
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that  Dr.  Thiele's  other  statements  were  was  only  sufficiently  reduced  after  the 
by  many  physicians  discredited,  and  lapse  of  a  considerable  time, 
this  patlicular  result  was  simply  ignored  On  the  contrary  the  experiments  made 
by  subsequent  workers.  But  now,  at  a  few  years  later  than  Ceely's  by  Mr. 
any  rate,  the  very  improbability  of  what  Badcock,  of  Brighton,  were  similar  in 
he  achieved,  according  to  the  views  prev-  their  results  to  those  made  by  Dr. 
alent  in  his  day,  should  cause  us  to  re-  Thiele.  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  has  been 
gard  with  all  the  more  confidence  his  able  to  examine  the  record  kept  by  Mr. 
account  of  his  experiments.  For  no  Badcock's  son,  states  that  Mr.  Badcock 
man,  still  less  a  skilful  physician  as  Dr.  *'  inoculated  his  cows  with  small-pox 
Thiele  undoubtedly  was,  would  invent  virus  furnished  to  him  from  an  unques- 
experiments  with  improbable  results.  If  tionable  source,  and  that  this  inocula- 
be  invented  at  all  be  would  at  any  rate  tion  produced  vesicles  which  were  pro- 
invent  what  seemed  likely  to  be  true,  nounced  by  some  of  the  best  practition- 
cspecially  if  the  experiments  were  such  ers  of  Brighton'to  have  the  characters  of 
as  could  be  very  readily  repeated.  In  genuine  vaccinia,  while  the  lymph  drawn 
our  own  time  this  particular  experiment  from  these  vesicles,  and  introduced  by 
might  be  invented  by  a  dishonest  per-  inoculation  into  the  arms  of  children, 
son,  the  result  being  altogether  likely  to  produced  in  them  vaccine  vesicles  of 
be  right :  others  might  be  left  to  make  the  true  Jennerian  type.  "  Free  expo- 
the  experiments  and  the  credit  claimed  sure  of  some  of  these  children  to  small- 
by  him  who  asserted  that  he  had  made  pox  infection,"  adds  Dr.  Carpenter, 
them  himself.  But  in  Thiele's  time  it  '  showed  them  to  have  acquired  a  corn- 
was  very  unlikely  that  this  would  be  pletc  protection,  and  the  new  stock  of 
done.  It  seems,  therefore,  exceedingly  vaccine  has  been  extensively  diffused 
probable,  so  far  as  his  account  is  con-  through  the  country,  and  has  been  fully 
cerned,  that  in  the  first  place  a  modified  approved  by  the  best  judges  of  true  vac- 
form  of  the  true  small-pox  poison  is  cinia  both  in  London  and  (he  provinces, 
communicated  in  vaccination,  and  in  the  Mr,  Simon,  writing  in  1857,  stated  that 
second,  that  a  suitably  modtiied  form  from  the  new  stock  thus  obtained  by 
can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  the  Mr.  Badcock  (not  only  once  but  repeat- 
cow  at  all,  by  simply  cultivating  the  edly),  more  than  i4,cco  persons  had 
small-pox  disease-germs  in  warm  milk.  been  vaccinated  by  Mr.  Badcock  htm- 

But  simultaneously  with  Dr.  Thiele's  self,  and  that  he  had  furnished  supplies 
researches  others  were  made  in  this  of  his  lymph  to  more  than  4000  medical 
country  by  Mr.  Ceely,  of  Aylesbury,  practitioners.  And  I  Icam  from  Mr. 
which  led  to  results  not  exactly  contrary  Badcock,  Jr.,  who  is  now  a  public  vac- 
to  those  by  Dr.  Thiele,  but  which  were  cinator  at  Brighton,  that  this  stock  is 
certainly  less  satisfactory.  He  was  able  still  in  use  in  that  town  and  neighbor- 
to  produce  an  eruption  m  cows  inoculat-  hood." 

ed  with  small-pox  virus,  and  the  disease  These    results   seem  decisive.       But 

was  transmissible  to  the  human  subject;  against  them  we  must  set  the  failures  of 

but  it  resembled  small-pox  rather  than  attempts  made  by  Professors  Chauveau 

vaccinia,  and  its  transmission  by  inocu-  and  Burdon  Sanderson,  by  Belgian  phy- 

lation  did  not  produce  what   the   best  sicians    who   have  recently  conducted 

judges  considered  as  genuine  cowpock.  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  the 

it  was  allowed  to  die  out.  earlier   experiments  of  Ceely.     But  as 

We  may  suggest  in  passing,  as  a  pos-  Dr.    Carpenter    well    remarks,    failures 

sible  cause  of  the  difference  thus  ob-  cannot  be  regarded  as  negativing   the 

served   between   Ceely's    and    Thiele's  absolute  and  complete  successes  obtained 

results,  some  difference  in  the  length  of  by  Thiele  and  Badcock.     We  can  per- 

time  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  small-  haps  learn  from  a  careful  study  of  the 

pox  virus  was  transmitted  to  the  cow.   It  failures  the  conditions  on  which  success 

may  be  necessary,  in   making  such  ex-  and  failure  may  depend.     But  a  single 

periments,   to    recall   Pasteur's  experi-  success  is  absolutely  decisive  ;  because, 

menis  with"  fowl- cholera,"  when  it  was  as  we  have  seen,  persons  inociD'ated  with 

found  that  the  potency  of  the  bacillus  the    poison    germs  obtained  from   the 
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cows  experimented   on  by  Thiele  and  (iced,  as  far  back  as   1846,  when  at  Ihe 

Badcock  were  found  to  be  fully  piolecl-  Small-pox  Hospital  in   New  York,  that 

ed  against  the  deadly  small-pox  poison  the  initial  fever  of  small-pox  can  be  dc- 

— a  result  which  there  can  be  no  mis-  tected  by  the  pulse  for  sonie  time  before 

taking.  any  other  symptom  appears.     The  pulse 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  neither  is  peculiar,  and    difficult  to  describe ; 

Chauveau  nor  Burdon  Sanderson  con-  "  but   recognizable    by    any   physician 

sider  their  failure    as  negativing  deci-  who  wilt  patiently  and  carefully  invesli- 

•ively  the  results  obtained  by  Thiele  and  gate  the  subject  until  his  finger  becomes 

Badcock.     A  reinvestigation  of  the  mat-  educated."     "  When  once  recognized," 

ter  is  to  be  carried  on  before  long,  and  says  Professor  Payne.  "  it  can  never  be 

as  Mr.  Badcock,  Sr.,  himself  is  able  and  forgotten,  any  more  than  the  peculiar 

willing  to  give  all  necessary  information  thrill  imparted  to  the  finger  by  the  pulse 

as  to  the  way  in  which  his  researches  of  a  patient  who  has  lost  large  quantities 

were  carried  on,  there  is  every  prospect  of  blood  by  hemorrhage  can  be  forgot- 

that  the  secret  of  success  in  such  re-  ten  by  a  physician  who  has  once  learned 

searches  will  be  discovered.     We  ven-  to  detect  it." 

ture  to  predict  with  considerable  conii-        Now  Dr.  Payne,  whenever  he  recog- 

dence  that  the  new  researches  will  un-  nizes  the  initial  fever  in  this  way,  at  once 

mistakably  confirm  those  of  Badcock  and  vaccinates  the  patient.     If  this  is  done 

Thieie,  within  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  ini- 

In  the  meantime  let  us  note  some  ex-  tial  fever  of  small-pox  has  set  in,  the 

perimeots  which  are  full  of  promise  in  patient  will  have  but  a  slight  illness,  will 

another  direction.  show  no  trace  of  eruption,  and  will  be 

Anti-vaccinalionists,    not    concerned  thenceforth  as  perfectly  safe  from  a  re- 

by  the  terrible  mischief  which  has  fol-  currence  of  the  disease  as  if  he  had  had 

lowed  the   attempts  of  their  followers  to  smatl-pox  in  its  most  malignant  form, 

escape  vaccination,  continue  iheir  out-  A  still  more  remarkable  feature  of  the 

cry  against  what  they  call  legalized  poi*  case  is  this,  that  if  the  patient  is  vacci- 

Boning,  and  often  with  success,  especially  nated  after  the  initial  fever  sets  in,  he 

in  America,  where  there  is  no  settled  can  go  about  where  he  pleases  without 

system  of  compulsory  vaccination.   But,  any    fear  of   imparting    the   disease   to 

wh^n  there  are  outbreaks  of  malignant  others.     The  ingrafting  of  the  vaccine 

small-pox,    those  who  have 'seemed  to  matter  upon  Ihe  primary  small-pox  Fever 

agree  with  the  anti-vaccinationisis  are  seems  to  destroy  its  ability  of  reproduc- 

found  singularly  ready  to  seek  the  pro-  tion  or  propagation  entirely.     (Here,  of 

tection  which  vaccination  affords  ;  and  course,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  its  power 

in  America  they  are  not  only  willing  to  of  reproduction  b^  actual  revaccination 

be  vaccinated  themselves  in  such  cases,  remains,  but  that  its  power  of  reproduc- 

but  eager  to  pass  municipal  enactments  tion  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  small- 

for  compulsory  vaccination.     It  seems,  pox  spreads  is  destroyed,  just  as  in  vac- 

however,  that  even  independently  of  Ihe  cination.)     "  Another  peculiarity,"  says 

vaccination  of  the  healthy,  there  is  a  re-  Dr.  Payne,  "  is  this ;  if  an  unprotected 

source  by  which  safety  can  be  secured  in  patient  is  vaccinated  before  the  begin- 

cases  of   epidemic   small-pox,  and   the  ning  of  the  fever,  and  the  vaccine  lakes, 

disease  quickly  stamped  out.     The  im-  but  does  not  prevent,  only  modifies  the 

portance  of  this  will  be  recognized  when  disease,  the  eruption  will  be  like  that  of 

we  consider  the  probability  that  protec  variola  in  its  appearance  and  character- 

tive  means  will  before  long  be  found  in  istics.     But  if  vaccinated  after  the  com- 

the  case  of  other  diseases,  and  the  ex-  mencement  of  the  initial  fever,  and  too 

treme  unlikelihood  that  (for  many  years  late  to  entirely  prevent  an  eruption,  the 

to  come)  all  adults  would  consent,  ex-  eruption  will  resemble  in  size  and  char- 

cept  perhaps  in  times  of  epidemics,  to  acler    the   small-pox    eruption.     There 

be  inoculated  with  the  specific  poisons  is,"  he  adds,  "  as  great  a  difference  in 

of  other  diseases  than  small-pox.  the    appearance  of  the    varioloid  and 

Dr.  Payne,  late  Professor  of  the  The-  small-pox  eruption  as  there  is  between 

ory  and  Practice  of   Medicine   in   the  gray  and  yellow. " 
Southern  Medicid  College,  Atlanta,  no-        Dr.  Payne  relates  a  very  interesting 
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case  illustratinjT  his  method  of  dealing  by  varioloid.  The  day  after  vaccinat- 
wilh  cases  of  small-pox,  first  where  the  ing  the  father  and  sisters,  a  brother  who 
patient  had  not  been  vaccinated  in  good  had  returned  showed  the  peculiar  pulse, 
time,  and  later  with  those  who  showed  Dr.  Payne  vaccinated  him  at  once,  and 
signs  of  the  initial  fever.  In  1873  an  the  next  day  his  arm  looked  as  if  he  had 
epidemic  of  sraall-pox  broke  out  in  Vir-  been  vaccinated  eight  days  before  ;  it 
ginia,  the  small-pox  being  of  the  variety  rapidly  became  sore  ;  he  wasindisposed 
known  as  variola  nigra,  and  when  not  for  two  or  three  days,  and  recovered 
modified  by  some  benign  influence  was  without  a  single  sign  of  eruption.  Thes« 
invariably  confluent.  Both  in  and  cases  are  taken  from  a  report  of  Dr. 
around  Manassas  the  cases  were  of  the  Payne's  experiments  in  the  Scientific 
same  kind.  Being  called  on  to  attend  a  American.  Dr.  Payne's  plan  has  been 
colored  servant-girl,  who  was  ill  in  a  tried  in  more  than  a  hundred  cases,  ex- 
room  over  the  kitchen  of  a  large  hotel  tending  over  a  period  of  thirty-four 
near  his  own  dwelling,  he  recognized  in  years,  without  a  single  failure. 
her  the  pulse  peculiar  to  small-pox,  and  Supposing  that  what  has  been  shown 
next  day  the  eruption  appeared.  "I  to  be  true  of  small-pox  is  true  also  of 
saw,"  he  says,  "it  would  never  do  to  other  malignant  diseases,  a  haven  of 
remove  this  woman,  and  I  determined  safety  is  in  view,  though  it  may  be  that 
to  isolate  the  case,  and  abide  the  conse-  some  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be 
quences,  be  they  what  they  might.  If  I  reached.  The  germ  peculiar  to  each 
have  her  removed  the  poor  woman  will  disease  has  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
die,  and  the  prevailing  winds  will  blow  special  study.  The  proper  habitat  for 
the  poison  for  miles  down  the  valley  be-  such  "cultivation"  as  shall  result  in 
low,  and  the  disease  will  spread  beyond  mitigating  the  virulence  of  its  action  has 
control.  But  should  she  die  (of  which  to  be  determined,  and  the  degree  of  pro- 
there  is  strong  probability)  my  plans  will  tective  power  remaining  after  cultivatioa 
be  defeated.  Firm  in  faith  of  the  great-  has  to  be  ascertained-  Next  the  indi- 
est  good  to  the  greatest  number,  I  said  cations  of  the  initial  stage  of  each  form 
to  myself,  '  If  she  dies,  I  will  wrap  her  of  disease  have  to  be  recognized,*  and 
from  her  toes  to  the  crown  of  her  head  the  effects  of  inoculation  with  the  miti- 
in  double  linen,  and  with  the  aid  of  gated  disease  determined.  When  this 
some  one  who  has  had  the  small-pox  I  has  been  done  (always  on  the  assu{np- 
will  bury  her.'"  Luckily  sha  recov-  tion  we  have  made  that  what  seems  most 
ered.  "  Three  persons  who  were  in  the  probably  true  is  really  so),  "  plague  and 
room  at  the  time  were  ordered  to  report  pestilence"  will  no  longer  be  feared  as 
to  the  doctor  twice  daily.  One  showed  they  now  are.  Isolation  of  those  first 
the  peculiar  pulse  on  the  z4th  ;  he  was  attacked  from  the  rest  wilt  go  a  great 
then  vaccinated,  and  after  being  indis-  way  to  diminish  the  risk  of  the  infection 
posed  for  two  days  (but  without  erup-  spreading.  A  careful  watch  for  the  signs 
tion)  recovered.  The  others,  who  had  of  the  initial  fever  among  those  exposed 
been  vaccinated  before,  did  not  take  it.  to  infection  will  do  the  rest,  if  due 
In  one  case,  a  family  of  eight  persons,  measures  are  taken  in  every  case  when 
"poor  and  shiftless  colored  people,"  the  initial  fever  shows  itself, 
occupied  a  house  in  which  there  was  And  as  the  inquiries  of  Pasteur  and 
only  one  room,  and  where  good  air  and  his  fellow -workers  seem  thus  to  indicate 
cleanliness  were  impossible.  The  father  a  haven  of  safety,  so  also  do  they  show 
suffered  from  a  very  malignant  attack  of  the  presence  of  concealed  rocks,  of  dan- 
varioloid  and  was  terribly  scarred,  but  gers  heretofore  unnoticed.  What  Pas- 
therest  of  the  family,  none  of  whom  had  tcur  showed  respecting  the  deadly  "  an- 
ever  been  vaccinated  before,  were  vacci-  thrax"  has  its  analogue,  we  may  be 
nated  after  the  initial  fever  began,  and  sure,  in  diseases   affecting  the   human 

escaped  with  slight  attacks.     In  another — — — — — — 

case,  where  a  whole  family  were  exposed  ♦  It  may  well  be  that  in  many  cases,  instead 

to  the  infection,  he  vaccinated  the  father  of  'he  comparaiis-dy  rough  lesi  of  feeling  the 

and  two  sisters,  but  an  old  aunt  who  had  ^^™;  ^t^^^^LlJ^^Jf'l^^^^fh  " 

tiot  been  vaccinated  for  many  years  '     ""     """ 
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race.  Dangers  lurk  where  none  would  history.  So-called  practical  minds  are 
suspect  them,  and  where  only  the  keen  often  given  to  loudly  express  their  dis- 
eyes  of  the  trained  science -worker  can  approval  of  any  science  which  deals  with 
find  them.  The  poiaon-gcrm  ma/ attack  what  to  them  seem  mere  abstractions, 
through  the  alimentary  canal  tn  the  food  Doubtless  to  such  minds  the  study  of 
we  eat,  through  the  lungs  In  the  air  we  the  development  of  the  "  rods"  of  splc- 
brealhe,  as  well  as  directly  through  the  nic  fever  under  a  watch-glass  must  seem 
blood-current.  Disease  and  death  may  a  piece  of  scientific  liiUttantism,  just  as 
lurk  in  a  dress,  a  child's  toy,  a  lock  of  information  respecting  the  solar  system 
hair,  a  letter,  or  a  carpet.  Neither  time  may  seem  despicable  enough,  because 
nor  distance  avails  to  destroy  the  fatal  its  results  cannot  be  measured  by  a  prof- 
infection,  itable  currency,  or,  in  plain  language. 
We  may  note  lastly  a  point  to  which  because  it  does  not  seem  to  pay.  The 
attenlion  has  been  directed  by  Dr.  best  answer  to  such  reasoning  is  found 
Andrew  Wilson,  in  Knowledge,  that  the  in  the  recital  of  the  results  to  human 
practical  and  actual  benefits  which  have  and  animal  life,  to  which  studies  in  an 
flowed  to  human  health,  and  which  are  apparently  unimportant  field  of  research 
likely  to  flow  in  the  future  as  well —  in  natural  history  have  led  and  seem 
"  the  saving  of  life  by  the  prevention  likely  to  lead  mankind. — CornhillMaga- 
and  extermination  of  disease" — have  tine. 
arisen  from  a  simple  study  in  natural 
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The  chronicle  of  Miss  Austen's  life  Abbey"  was'composed  in  1798.  Then 
is  brief  and  simple.  For  twenty-five  came  a  pause.  During  the  nine  years 
years  from  her  birth  on  December  16,  passed  at  Bath  and  Southampton,  ex- 
177s,  she  lived  in  her  father's  family  at  tending  from  her  26th  to  her  35th  year, 
the  rectory  of  Steventon  in  Hampshire,  we  do  not  know  that  she  wrote  anything 
making  of  course  occasional  visits  to  rel-  except  the  short  but  striking  history  of 
alives  and  friends,  some  of  which  visits  "Lady  Susan,"  a  novel  in  letters, 
took  her  to  Bath.  In  1801,  on  the  res  though  it  is  probable  that  the  fragment 
ignalion  of  h'er  father,  she  went  with  which  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  entitles  "  The 
her  family  to  Bath,  and  from  thence,  Watsons,"  was  begun  in  these  nine 
after  Mr,  Austen's  death  in  February,  years.  She  published  nothing  till  i8ti; 
1805,  she  removed  to  Southampton,  but  from  that  date  onward,  novel  fol- 
There  she  remained  for  four  years,  when  lowed  novel  with  great  rapidity, 
her  mother,  her  sister  Cassandra,  and  "Sense  and  Sensibility,"  after  under- 
herself,  took  up  their  abode  at  Chawton  going  revision,  was  published  in  181 1  ; 
in  Hampshire,  in  a  house  belonging  to  'Pride  and  Prejudice"  in  1813  ; 
Mr.  Austen's  second  son.  Thiscontin-  "Mansfield  Park"  followed  in  1814  ; 
ued  to  be  her  home  till  her  last  illness.  "Emma"  at  the  end  of  1815  ;  and 
She  died  in  Winchester,  whither  she  had  "  Persuasion"  came  out  with  "'  North- 
gone  for  medical  advice,  on  July  10,  anger  Abbey,"  after  her  death,  in  r8i8. 
1817,  She  made  few  friends  beyond  the  This  silence  may  be  explained  by  the 
circle  of  her  own  family,  and  it  is  not  discouragement  which  attended  Miss 
known  that  she  was  pver  seriously  in  Austen's  first  attempts  to  put  her  work 
love.  in  print.  A  proposal  made  by  her  father 
Her  literary  activity  falls  into  twodis-  to  Mr.  Cadell  for  the  publication  of  a 
tinct  sections.  She  began  "Pride  and  novel  "comprisingthreevolumes — about 
Prejudice"  in  October,  1796,  at  the  age  the  length  of  Miss  Bumey's  '  Evelina'  " 
of  twentv,  and  finished  it  in  August,  — ("  Pride  and  Prejudice")  was  declined 
1797.  '  Sense  and  Sensibility"  was  be-  by  return  of  post.  The  fate  of  "  North- 
gun  in  November,  1797.     "  Northanger  anger  Abbey"  was  still  more  humiliating. 

It  was  sold  in   1803  to  a  publisher  in 

Bath  for  ten  pounds,  but  "  it  found  so 
little  favor  in  his  eyes  that  he  chose  to 
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abide  by  his  first  loss  ralher  than  risk 
further  expense  by  publishing  such  a 
work."  The  "  Tliorpes,"  "  Tilneys," 
and  "Catherine  Morland "  for  ten 
pounds,  and  dear  at  the  price  !  After- 
ward, when  four  novels  had  been  pub- 
lished, Jane  wished  to  recover  the  copy- 
right. 

"  One  o(  her  brothers  undertook  (he  neffoiia- 
tion.  He  found  Ihe  purchaser  very  willing  to 
receive  back  his  money,  and  to  resign  all  claim 
to  the  copyright.  When  the  bargain  waa  con- 
cluded, and  the  money  paid,  but  not  till  then, 
the  negotiator  bad  Ihe  saiisfaclioD  of  infurming 
bim  that  the  work  thus  lightly  esleeined  was  by 
the  author  of '  Pride  and  Prejudice.'  " 

Six  novels,  of  which  four  only  were 
published  in  her  life,  and  a.  few  frag- 
ments, do  not  make  up  a  large  bulk  of 
work  for  one  who  wrote  so  rapidly  and 
well  as  Miss  Austen.  It  is  true  that  she 
died  io  her  forty-lhird  year,  but  on  ■  the 
other  hand  she  began  to  write  at  a  very 
early  age.  She  was  barely  twenty  when 
she  began  "  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  and 
she  finished  it  in  ten  months.  Afler  a 
brief  interval  she  is  engaged  upon  a  fresh 
work,  "  Sense  and  Sensibility,"  which 
is  completed  wiih  equal  rapidity.  Thus 
before  she  was  twenty-three  she  had 
written  two  of  the  best  novels  in  the  lan- 
f^uage.  At  this  rate  she  might  have 
filled  our  shelves,  as  recent  novelists 
have  filled  them.  But  the  great  stimu- 
lus to  overproduction  was  wanting  : 
there  was  no  demand  for  her  labor. 
No  piintet's  boy  wailed  to  carry  oR  her 
"  copy,"  no  editor  insisted  on  another 
sheet  to  make  up  his  forthcoming  num- 
ber. Unknown  and  in  silence  she  cre- 
ated her  wondeiful  stories.  Mrs.  Bennet 
lamented  in  vain ;  Mr.  Collins  made 
love  and  no  one  laughed.  With  nothing 
but  her  own  taste  to  guide  her,  she  pro- 
duced work  almost  faultless  in  style,  and 
wrote  English  which  puts  us  to  shame. 
She  composed  in  the  first  instance  for 
her  own  amusement — from  her  earliest 
childhood  writing  rather  than  reading 
attracted  her — and  therefore  she  wroie 
when  and  as  she  pleased.  She  altered, 
excised,  rewrote,  caring  for  nothing  but 
the  perfection  which  satisfied  her  own 
judgment.  She  steadily  refused  to  trav- 
el beyond  the  circle  within  wbjch  she 
felt  that  her  powers  ranged.  In  the 
last  years  of  her  life,  when  she  became 
known  as  an  authoress,  she  received 
various    suggestions    from  friends  that 
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she  should  write  a  novel  on  this  or  that 
subject.  Mr.  Clarke,  for  instance,  the 
librarian  of  Carlton  House,  requested 
her  to  "  delineate  the  habits,  character 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  clergyman  who 
should  pass  his  time  between  the  metro- 
polis and  the  country,  who  should  be 
something  like  Seattle's  minstrel — 
"  '  Silent  when  glad,  affectionale  though  shy, 
And  in  his  looks  was  most  demurely  sad  ; 
And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew 

What  induced  the  man  to  make  this 
request,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  Jane's  clergy- 
men are  far  enough  removed  from  such 
a  type.  The  qualities  which  they  dis- 
tinctly have  ffc/,  are  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  El- 
ton are  selfish,  underbred  men,  whose 
thoughts  are  wholly  occupied  with 
themselves.  Dr.  Grant,  in  "  Mansfield 
Park,"  is  a  bon-vivant,  of  whom  we  hear 
in  connection  with  a  roast  turkey  and 
the  best  means  of  turning  a  living  to 
good  account.  The  young  men  who  are 
about  to  take  orders,  the  Bertrams,  Til- 
neys and  Ferrars,  have  commoD  sense, 
and  morals  enough  to  enable  them  to 
fill  the  place  of  a  country  clergyman, 
and  that  is  all.  They  never  exhibit  any 
peculiar  fitness  for  their  vocation,  un- 
less it  be  that  they  appear  to  be  fit  for 
nothing  else.  Jane  knew  this,  and  an- 
swered Mr.  Clarke  thus  : 

"  I  am  quite  honored  by  your  thinking  me 
capable  of  drawing  such  a  clergyman  as  you 
gave  the  sketch  ot  in  your  note.  But  I  assure 
you  I  am  not.  The  comic  part  of  the  character 
I  might  be  equal  to,  but  not  the  good,  the  en- 
thusiastic, the  literary.  Such  a  man's  conver- 
sation must  at  times  be  on  subjcris  of  science 
and  philosophy,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  or 
at  least  be  occasionally  abundant  in  quotations 
and  allusions,  which  a  woman  who.  like  me. 
knows  only  her  mother  tongue,  and  has  read 
little  in  that,  would  be  totally  without  the  power 
of  giving.  A  classical  education  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish literature,  ancient  and  modern,  appears  (o 
me  quite  indispensable  for  the  person  who 
would  do  any  justice  to  your  clergyman  ;  and  I 
think  I  may  boast  myself  to  be  with  all  possi- 
ble vanity  the  most  unlearned  and  uninformed 
female  who  ever  dared  to  be  an  amhorcss." 

The  same  gentleman,  failing  with  his 
parson,  suggested  yet  another  subject. 
"  A  historical  romance,  illustrative  of 
the  august  House  of  Coburg  would  just 
now  be  very  interesting,"  he  writes,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince 
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Leopold,  whose  chaplain  and  secretary  Miss  Austen  read  tiltle  ;  she  seems  to 
he  had  recently  become.  It  is  difficult  have  shared  Lamb's  aversion  to  the  ac- 
to  believe  that  any  man,  even  a  chap-  quirement  of  useful  knowledge.  He 
lain,  could  have  made  such  a  proposal,  could  read  anything  but  the  authors 
What  have  history  and  the  august  house  who  form  the  necessary  part  of  a  gen- 
of  Coburg  to  do  with  life  in  English  lleman's  library.  She  "  detested  quar- 
villages  and  watering-places,  with  the  tos."  "  Ladies  who  read  (hose  enor- 
ultra-genteel  and  demi-vulgar,  and  the  mous  great,  stupid,  thick  quarto  vol- 
aitful  or  artless  young  women,  and  umes,  whichonealwaysseesinthe break- 
somewhat  flabby  young  men,  whom  Jane  fast  parlor  there,  must  be  acquainted 
Austen  knew  from  the  heart  outward?  with  everything  in  the  world. "  To  write 
She  answers,  humorously  :  and  create  was  her  pleasure  ;  her  vein  of 
"lamfullyMnsiblethatahistoricalroraance  original  composition  was  so  full  and 
lonnded  on  the  House  of  Saxe  Coburg  might  strong  that  she  had  no  need  lo  replenish 
be  much  more  w  ihe  purpose  of  profit  or  popu-  it  with  reading.  She  knew  French  welt 
lariiy  than  such  pictutes  of  domesUc  life  in  ^nd  something  of  Italian,  but  we  find 
r«'2:rfnrJce'?ha;\„'S,'ic';::i'"!  'ittleomo  trices  of  either  French  or 
could  not  sii  seriously  down  to  write  a  serious  Italian  hterature  in  her  works.  Rich- 
romance  under  any  motive  than  to  save  my  life,  ardsoD  she  had  carefully  studied  and 
Aod  if  it  were  indispensable  10  keep  it  up  and  knew  minutely  :  she  was  so  far  inilu- 

n™i/1^™^»™Z,'7.2J,Tri!lV°'"w''"  enccd  by  his  example  that  some  of  her 
people,  I  aro  sure  that  I  should  be  nuna  before  ,.  '  '  ,  , 
I  had  finished  the  first  chapter.  No !  I  must  earliest  attempts  seem  to  have  been  wnt- 
keep  10  my  uwo  style  and  go  on  in  my  own  tea  in  the  form  of  letters — as  "  Lady 
way  :  and  though  I  may  never  succeed  again  Susan"  Still  is.  "'  Sense  and  Sensibil- 
in  that.  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  totally  fail  Hy-  „^  ^O  composed,  but  was  rewritten 
in  any  otner.  ^^^^^  ^^^  removal  to  Chawton  in  1809. 
This  is  from  a  letter  dated  April  r,  She  is  accurate  in  all  her  descriptions  of 
1816.  In  August  she  had  finished  ships  and  naval  affairs  ;  but  her  knowl- 
"  Persuasion."  Who  would  exchange  edge  of  these  matters  was  derived  from 
Anne  Elliot  for  "  a  wilderness"  of  her-  conversation  and  correspondence  with 
oines  of  the  "  august  house  of  Coburg  ?"  her  two  youngest  brothers,  who  were  in 
The  same  self-command  and  certainty  the  navy,  rather  than  from  any  study  of 
of  aim  showed  itself  in  her  mode  of  the  subject  in  books.  Not  thai  she 
composition  :  shrank  from  such  reading  :  she  men- 
"  She  had  no  separate  study  to  retire  to,  and  tions  with  pleasure  an  "Essay  on  the 
most  o(  the  work  must  have  been  done  in  the  Military  Police,  and  Institutions  of  the 
general  siiiing-room.  subject  to  all  kinds  of  British  Empire,"  by  Captain  Pasley, 
casual  intemiplions.  She  was  careful  ihat  her  "  „i,;„i,  i  fi„j  j„i;„i,if.,iir,  „.,;..  _  ,_j 
occupationshouldnolbesuspectedbysMvauts.  ^.7^'•^^  ^  find  delighlfully  written  and 
or  visitors,  or  any  persons  beyond  her  own  highly  mteresling.  I  am  as  much  in 
family  paity.  She  wrote  upon  small  sheets  of  love  with  the  author  as  ever  I  was  with 
paper,  which  could  cMily  be  put  away,  or  cov-  Clarkson  or  Buchanan.  The  first  sol- 
ered  with  a  piece  of  blotting- paper.  There  jier  I  ever  sighed  for,  but  he  does  write 
was,  between  the  front  door  and  the  ofGces.  a  ■  .  .__  j-  r  j  ■  ■.  •• 
■wing  door  which  creaked  when  it  was  opened;  """  extraordinary  force  and  spirit. 
but  she  objected  to  having  this  litlte  inconsen-  Captain  Pasley  S  book  was  an  oe/ava. 
ience  remedied,  because  It  gave  her  notice  when  Her  opinion  of  the  far-famed  ' '  Specta- 
•ny  one  wm  coming.  I  have  no  doubl,''  her  to,,"  the  great  thesaurus  of  sound  Eng- 
nephew  and  biographer  continues,  that  I  and  t-C  „„  j  „„.— j  _  r*  u  u  ■ 
my  eislers  and  cousins  on  our  visits  to  Chaw-  "^"  ^""^  ^^'^'^  morality,  she  has  given 
ton,  frequently  disturbed  this  mystic  process,  ^S  in  "  Northaiger  Abbey, "  in  a  passage 
without  having  any  idea  of  the  mischief  we  in  which  she  makes  a  powerful  claim  for 
were  doing  ;  certainly  we  should  never  have  the  novel  as  against  Other  kinds  of  liter- 
guessed  by  any  signs  of  impatience  or  imta-  otiii.« 
bilily  in  the  writer."  """■ 

f\c  X.   ..  tt  1                            I   !•  "  '  1  am  no  novel  reader— I  seldom  look  into 

Of  herself  Jane  says  in  a  letter  :  noveU-Do  not  imagine  that  I  often  read  novels 

"  What  should  I  do  with  your  strong,  manly,  — It  is  really  very  well  for  a  novel.'     Such  is 

vigorous  sketches,  full  of   variety  and   glow  7  the  common  cant.  "  And  what  are  you  reading. 

How  could  I  possibly  join  them  on  to  the  Utile      Miss 7'     '  Oh  !  it  is  only  a  novel  !'  replies 

bit  (two  inches  wide)  of  ivory  on  which  I  work  the  young  lady  :  while  she  lays  down  her  book 

wilt)  so  line  a  brush  as  produces  little  effect  with  affected  Indifference  or  momentary  shame, 

after  much  labor?"  It  is  only  '  Cecilia'  or  '  CamilU'  or  "  Belinda'  ; 
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or,  in  short,  onlj-  some  wort  id  which  the  greai-  matter,  we  may  take  Fanny  for  a  reflec- 

e»  powers  of  the  miDd  are  displayed,  in  which  tj^n  of  the  authoress.      Her  knowledge, 

the  most  thorouEn  knowlediFe  of  human  naluie,  ,-,        ■■   ^i_      i_     .   <  i    ^  i 

the  happiest  delineation  of  its  varie.ies.  the  live-  '"''«  2"   ^^^  ^est  knowledge,  came  from 

liEst  effusions  of  »ii  and  humor,  are  convened  within,  not  fiom  Without ;   she  needed 

to  the  world  in  the  best  chosen  language.  Now,  no  books  10  open  the  world  to  her  ;   she 

had  the  same  young  lady  been  engaged  with  a  possessed  that  divine  gift,  "  from  worlds 

i-olume  of  the      Spectator,    instead  of  such  a  „„.   S,,;^!,^^..^   1...  lU^  .,.«  ••  ».k:^k   _« 

work,  how  proudly  would  she  have  produced  "O'   ^U'ckened   by  the  Sun.      which   en- 

the  work  and  told  its  name :  though  the  chances  ablcs  persons  to  see  (Or  themselves  and 

must  be  against  her  being  occupied  with  any  at  tiTSt'hand. 
part  of  thai  voluminous  publication,  of  which        This  want  of  knowledge  derived  from 

m^d"oV^i"'^""""'°""'"'^"" "'"""'*  ^°°^^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^  wholesome  effect  on 

°  her  work.     No  author  is  so  free  from 

This  passage  is  the  more  interesting  book-making — very  few  tell  us  so  much 

because  it  is  perhaps  the  sole  instance  that  is  strictly  their  own.     Jane  Austen 

of  irritation  and  severity  to  be  found  in  is  not  the  prophet  of  a  superior  culture 

Miss  Austen's  works.  or  the  slave  of  general  ideas.     She  does 

So   far    as    we    know,    her    favorite  not  weary  us  with  art  or  anatomy  ;  she 

authors  were  Johnson  in  prose,  Crabbe  has  nothing  to  say  about  evolution  and 

in  verse,  and   Cowper  in  both.     "  She  the  Jews.     She  plucks  her  wild  flowers 

would  sometimes  says,   in  jest,   that  if  and  paints  them  ;  whether  beautiful  or 

ever  she  married  at  all,  she  could  fancy  not.  there  they  are  in  their  native  soil, 

being  Mrs.  Crabbe."  delineated  with  such  fidelity  and  grace. 

The  truth  is  that  she  estimated  the  with  so  thorough  an  insight  into  their 
knowledge  which  comes  from  life  far  habitats  and  life,  such  an  exquisite  dis' 
above  the  knowledge  which  comes  from  crimination  of  color  and  curve,  as  hardly 
books.  In  this  learning  she  was  herself  another  writer  in  the  language  has  at- 
skilled  as  few  have  been,  and  she  knew  tained.  This  was  her  knowledge — she 
the  value  of  it.  When  Fanny  Price  ap-  knew  what  was  around  her  and  close  to 
pears  at  Mansfield  Park,  she  is  at  a  great  her.  She  never  sought  in  distant  places 
disadvantage  in  all  accomplishments  as  or  remote  ages  for  a  scene  and  a  sub- 
compared  with  her  cousins,  the  £er-  ject ;  the  nearest  village  with  its  hall  or 
trams.  parsonage  was  enough.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  meet  with  this  close  connection 

*  ■My'L°"='""™"y'"'"7i8'">rant.'says  between  author  and  Hubject ;  but  when 
one  Miss  Bertram.       Do  you  know,  we  asked  j      .l  1.  ■      r  i-  1  1. 

her  last  night  what  way  she  would  go  to  get  to  «e  do,  the  result  IS  of  peculiar  value.    It 

Ireland  <  and  she  said  she  should  cross  to  the  IS  this  which  makes  Wordsworth  s  poetry 

Isle  of  Wight,  and  she  calls  it  lie  islaaJ,  as  if  what  it  is.     While  his  great  contempo- 

there*ere  no  other  island  in  the  world.     lam  raries     "went     attitudinizing      through 

sure!  shoud  have  been  ashamed  ol  myself  if  I  i;f_  ••  „„f  ■     c„,:,:„„„.„„,;  °„    „i    _  °a 

had  not  known  belter  long  before  I  was  as  old  a,  !''■=•      "pt  in  fictitious  emotions,  plunged 

she  is.   I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  did  '"  unreal  sorrows,  telling  Eastern  stones 

not  know  a  great  deal  that  she  has  not  the  least  and  painting  the  visions  of  a  dream,  he 

notion  of  yet.   How  long  ago  is  it  since  we  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  country  and  the  life 

n?  ?i!^itn^''tl;h''Jh^'S  n/'^^h.v  "^^  !^-"^  n'="'^st  W  him.     And  therefore  his  poe- 

01  LncrLana  with  the  dates  01  their  accession.  .       ■       ,       -r.      .-  .  ^     .         '^   . 

aDdmostoftheprincipaleventsoftheirreignsr  '^V '*   the    English   poetry  of    the    early 

'• '  Yes.'  added  the  other,  '  and  of  the  Roman  part  of  this  century  ;  for  better  or  worse 

Emperors  as  low  as  Severus,  besides  a  great  it  is  the  poetry  by  which  that  generation 

deal   of   the   heathen   myiholofor  and   all   the  will  be   known  in    the   history  of   litera- 

Sill^opheS'""       '  ^         "      ■^"''"'^^^"'  ture.     In  his  later  work,  when  he  came 

to  write  "  Don  Juan,"  Byron  got  close 

As  the  story  develops,  these  young  to  reality,  but  the  reality  was  itself  un- 

ladies,  so  precocious  and  well-informed,  real,  the  fevered  existence  of  a  restless 

make  but  a  poor  show  beside  the  igno-  spirit,  not  a  calm,   self-controlled  life, 

rant  Fanny  Price,  tor,  "  with  all   their  For  this  reason  even  "  Don  Juan"  will 

promising  talents    and   early    informa-  wear  out  before  the  best  parts  of  Words- 

rion,"  "  they  were  entirely  deficient  in  worth.       The    same     reality    breathes 

thecommon  acquirements  of  self-knowl-  through   Miss   Austen's  work.      If  we 

edge,  generosity  and  humility."    In  this  wish  to  know  what  life  was  like  in  the 
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scenes  she  depicts,  we  turn  to  her  ;  and  tiveness  was  never  aided  by  imagination. 

we  might  ask  with  the  ancient  critic.  Such  a  passage  as  this,  in  which  Georges 

"  O  life !  O  Menander  1  Sand    describes     the     scenery    of    the 

Whicli  o£  you  two  was  the  plagiarist  ?"  Creuse,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Eng- 

in  this  respect  she  has  perhaps  only  lish  authoress  : 

two  rivals,  .Scott  in  his  best  novels,  and  ■■  c'esi  untnouvemem  graeicui  de  la  bonne 

Fielding.      They  also  have  the   supreme  d^sse  :  mais,  dans  ce  mouvement,  duns  ce  pll 

gift  of  making  literary   and   artistic  the  facile  de  son  vStement  frais,  on  sent  la  force  e( 

world  in  which  they  live.     They  have  '■*°'P^"''=  '"  ^'""-  ,  ^"'  '^'l'^-°'"'°! 

...                 L  ■  L  ^         f            I'l      fi  L  couchee  de  son  lona;  sur  lea  herbes,  baignant 

the  humor  which  transforms  hke     heav-  ^„  pj^^^  t,,^^^  ^^  "^  u„^  ^^  courante  «  pure 

enly  alchemy"  what  would  otherwise  be  c'est  la  puissance  en  repos :  c'cst  U   bont6 

commonplace,   or  even  repellent  ;  they  calme  des  dieox  amies.     Mais  il  n'y  a  rien  de 

arc  creative  as  Homer  and   Shakespeare  °">"  dans  ses  formes,  rien  d'incrv^  dans  son 

a,.  c„.,fve.  Th.i,  r„gc  i,  wider,  .hd,  '.^^Si^^'^Tli'ZS^TJrrXi^l 

touch    more   powerful    man    Jane   Aus-  qu'elle  se  montre.  on  sent  que  c'est  dune  main 

ten's  ;  but  in  faithfulness  of  delineation  formidablement  aisfe  qu'clle  a  creus^  ce  vaste 

and  finish  of  work,  she  is  more  than  an  et  d^licieui  jardin  dans  cet  horiion  de  son 

equal.  '='«"*•■ 

Yet  while  we  commcod  the  faithful  The  passion  for  nature  which  is  some- 
realism  of  Jane  Austen,  we  cannot  deny,  times  prompted  by  inward  dissatisfaction 
and  she  would  not  have  denied,  that  or  despair,  was  unknown  to  Miss  Aus- 
her  range  is  limited.  The  incidents  of  ten.  Completely  in  harmony  with  the 
her  novels  are  the  incidents  of  common,  life  around  her,  her  attention  was  ab- 
every-day,  social  life  :  family  conversa-  soibed  by  that,  and  not  absorbed  only, 
tions  or  gatherings,  morning  calls,  din-  but  satisfied.  Neither  in  her  books, 
ners,  balls,  weddings,  and  the  like —  nor  in  her  letters,  do  we  find  any  trace 
things  intensely  real  perhaps,  but  intense-  of  a  heart  ill  at  ease,  of  a  spirit  seeking 
ly  prosaic.  Regions  familiar  to  later  rest  and  finding  none.  Such  satisfac- 
novelists  are  left  untouched  by  her.  In  tion  is  at  once  a  source  of  strength  and 
her  works  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  scenes  of  weakness;  it  gives  finish,  but  it 
such  as  the  meeting  of  Maggie  and  necessitates  limitation.  When,  there- 
Philip  in  the  "  Red  Deeps  ;"  of  mother  fore,  we  speak  of  the  realism  of  Jane 
and  daughter  in  Caroline  Helstone's  Austen,  we  do  not  mean  that  there  are 
sick  room.  She  has  nothing  to  tell  us  not  a  thousand  and  one  things  beyond 
of  rebellion  and  aspiration  ;  of  that  ideal  her  reach,  and  yet  real ;  we  mean  that 
world  which  "  after  all  is  the  world  as  what  she  gives  us,  she  gives  without  ex- 
we  shall  one  day  know  it."  Wives  aggeration,  or  deficiency,  or  adullera- 
weary  of  their  husbands  cannot  turn  to  tion. 

her  for  refuge,  and  in  her  pages  maidens  Some  have  said  :  "  Her  conversations 
will  find  little  of  the  rapture  and  bliss  so  might  have  been  written  down  from  act- 
prominent  in  the  tender  scenes  of  recent  ual  life."  This  is  true  :  they  migh 
novels.  Jane's  heroines  say  what  they  have  been  so  written,  but  we  have  no 
have  to  say  unimpeded  by  kisses  ;  even  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
when  the  '  illusion  of  the  feelings"  is  at  were.  If  we  heard  her  characters 
its  strongest,  they  behave  as  rational  speaking,  they  would  undoubtedly  say 
creatures  ;  at  any  rate  we  are  spared  the  what  she  makes  them  say  ;  but  the  char- 
descriptions  of  their  weakness — or  it  acters  are  nevertheless  her  own  crea- 
may  be  that  their  joys  are  silent,  "  too  tion.  From  the  fragments  of  real  life 
deep  for  words,"  as  best  befits  a  feeling  she  has  given  us  a  complete  whole,  just 
which  must  wear  through  a  lifetime,  as  a  physiologist  might  restore  a  skele- 
Whatever  realism  there  is  in  uncontrolled  ton  from  a  bone.  The  characters  of 
passion,  is  not  Jane's  "  realism."  Nor  real  life  are  not  so  complete  and  concen- 
can  we  find  in  her  works  brilliant  de-  trated  as  the  characters  of  fiction,  for 
scriptions  of  natural  scenery.  That  she  the  sufficient  reason  that  we  cannot 
was  not  insensible  to  these  things  we  see  know  our  acquaintance  as  the  novelist 
from  more  than  one  speech  put  in  the  knows  his  creations,  or  govern  their  ac- 
mouth  of  fanny  Price,  the  most  medi-  tions  and  words  at  our  will.  And  very 
tative  of  her  characters,  but  her  sensi-  many  of  the  personages  of  re^  life  are 
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without  any  character  at  all,  though  they  sole  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 

may  supply  the  materials  of  a  character  under  Jane  Austen's  guidance  we  learn 

to  a  great  genius,  who  knows  them  better  to  smile  at  the  weaknesses  of  mankind 

than  they  know  themselves.     They  leave  rather  than  to  fret  over  them.     Such  an 

no  distinct  impression  on  us ;  a  novelist  attitude  of  mind  will  at  once  save  us 

cannot  therefore  write  down  what  they  some  trouble  and  furnish  us  with  a  com- 

say  or  describe  what   they  do.      The  fortable  feeling  of  superiority, 
fragmentary  photograph  must  be  made        To  define  humor  is  difficult,  and  per- 

into  a  picture,  the  dry  bones  must  live,  haps  the  wisest  course  is  to  treat  it  as 

the  dulness  of  country  life  must  become  Mr.    M.  Arnold  treats  poetry,  and  de- 

a  source  of  never-ending  amusement —  scribe  it  by  examples,     We  cannot  set 

so  far  is  the  realism  of  Jane  Austen  re-  forth  in  brief  and  precise  terms  what 

moved  from  the  mere  imitation  of  real  constitutes  the  poetical  element  in  a  fine 

life-  passage  of  Milton,  but  when  we  read  it 

How  this  transformation  is  effected  we  feel  and  know  that  it  is  poetical.   The 

we  learn  from  herself  when  she  tells  us  same  is  the  case  with  humorous  writing, 

that  she  can  only  depict  those  characters  When  we  read  the  opening  sentences  in 

at  whom  she  can  laugh.  Hrfr  Rift  is  pre-  "  Pride  and   Prejudice,"  or  "  Pcrsua- 

eminently   humor — a   rare  gilt   at   any  sion,"  we  say  at  once,  "  this  is  humor," 

time,    and    perhaps   peculiarly   so   just  "  this  is  the  humorous  aspect  of  life." 
now,  when  a  general  earnestness  seems        ..  ^  j,  ,  tn,th  univereallf  acknowledged  that 

likely   to    make    existence    intolerable,  a  sbgle  man  in  posseasioa  of  a  good  fortune 

For  it  is  truly  melancholy  to  think  how  must  be  in  want  o(  a  wife." 

serious  we  have  become;  we  have  lost  ^"^"  ^Valter  Eiiioi.  of  Kellyinch  Hall,  in 

.1  f   1        I  .  .  ,  Somersets  hire,   wu  a  man  who,  for  his  own 

the  power  of  laughing  at  ourselves  or  ,^„„„,„t.  n^vertook  up  any  book  hmthe 

others,  and  all  our  energies  are  absorbed  '  Baronetage'  ;  there  he  found  occupation  for 

in    universal    criticism    and    the    higher  an  idle  hour,  and  consolation  in  a  distressed 

thought.      Music,   "heavenly  maid,"  is  <>"=  :  there  his  faculties  were  roused  into  admi- 

~ II J ,; I   e II       D , ration  and  respect,  by  contemplatinK  the  limit- 

now  an       educational  force.         Poetry  ^^  ^^^„^„^  of  the  earliest  patents  ;  there  at.y 

to  be  classical  must  have       the  note  of  unwelcome  sensations,  arising  from   domesiLc 

seriousness;"  and  poets  who  have  not  aflairs,  changed  naturally  into  pity  and  con- 

this  note,  like  Chaucer  and  Bums,  must  tempt,  as  he  turned  over  th«  almost  endieu 

begin   with    shame  to  take  the  lower  ""'io""' the  last  century." 
room,  while  Elegiac  Gray  is  permitted        If  we  mean  to  weep  rather  than  laugh 

to  go  up  higher.     "  A  common  gray ness  over  the  follies  and  vulgarities  of  life, 

silvers    everything."       Nay,    even   the  we  may  as  well  put  away  the  volumes  at 

Premier  himself  may  perhaps  owe  his  once ;  Miss  Austen  will  certainly  be  no 

exalted  position  to  his  itiability  to  appre-  favorite  of    ours.     We    shall    not    get 

ciate  the  lighter  aspects  of  life,   while  through  a  single  novel,  or  even  a  single 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  fallen  under  the  chapter,  if  we  are  resolutely  bent  on  be- 

condemnation  which  a  serious  genera-  ing  serious.     Turn  where  we  will,  the 

tioo  inevitably  pronounces  on  a  frlvo-  same  murmur   of   quiet   laughter  rings 

lous  statesman  of  threescore  years  and  in  our  ears.     Mrs.  Allen  never  talked  a 

ten.      Humor  itself  has  come  to  be  re-  great  deal,  and  could  never  be  cntiiely 

garded  as  something   which  postulates  silent : 

sadness.     This  was  not  the  temper  of        ■■  While  she  sat  at  her  work,  it  she  lost  her 

Jane  Austen,     She  did  not  laugh  at  her-  needle  or  broke  her  thread  ;  U  she  heard  a  cai^ 

self  or   her   friends    because    there    is  riage  in  the  street,  or  saw  a  speck  upon  her 

always  a  tragedy  underlying  a  comedy,  8°""i  "he  ir        ' 

or  because  she  suffered  under  the  bur-  ""  ^"'  ""* 
den  of  a  Wellschmers  which  must  have        We  can  hardly  read  the  words  without 

relief  in  laughter  or  tears.     She  laughed  at  once  calling  to   mind  some   equally 

because  she  could  not  help  it,  and  makes  good-natured,  equally  vacuous  person, 

those    who    read    her    laugh    for    the  who  is  only  tolerable  so  long  as  we  are 

same  reason.     And  if  we,  in  this  sen-  tolerant — a  person  about  whom  deeper 

ous  age,  are  tempted   to    Ihink    lightly  questions  of  use  or  purpose  in  life  can 

of  a  genius  which  merely  amuses  us  in  never  be  asked.     Of  the  same  type,  but 

this  "  phenomenal  "  way,  we  may  con-  more  obviously  ridiculous,  is  Mrs.  Pal- 
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mer,  who,  when  she  heard  of  Willough-  the  sad  or  terrible.  The  important  point 

by's  iniquities,  is  that  we  should  not  confuse  the  two. 

"was  delermLned  to  drop  his  acquaintance  im-  It  IS  as  great   a   mistake   to  tum  errors 

nediaiely,  and  was  very  ihanliful  tbat  she  had  into  tragedies,  as  it  is  to  ridicule  what 

never  heeo  aequa[ntcd  with  him  at  all.    She  jj  rgaUy  tragic,     Jane  Austen  was  aware 

Jr'ilS,';  ":f.?^S  "s  rSKi »'  "=■■  ""i-^ »»= ,  .b=  .r>gic  .id.  ot  me 

everybody  she  saw  how  good-for-noihing  he  '''as  not  for  her.     bbe  knew  indeed  how 

was '."  to   depict  the  pangs    of    disappointed 

These  are  not  in   the  least   abnormal  affection,  but  she  also  knew  that  they 

characlera,  they  are  samples  of  an  abun-  were  curable.     Over  the  results  of  vi- 

dant  stock;  and  only  differ  from  oih-  cious  conduct  she  prefers  to  draw  a  veil ; 

crs  in  their  transparent  silliness.     The  she  could  not  enter  upon  them  without 

world  is  at  play,  and  we  are  intetesled  dropping  into  a  serious  vein,  which  is 

spectators  of  the  game.     We  find  that  not  her  vein.     She  wrote  to  amuse,  and 

people  do  not  say  what  they  mean  or  to  a  clear  mind  and  happy  nature  like 

mean  what  they  say  ;  that  their  motives  hers,  from  which  irntation  was  almost 

in  action  are  often  mixed  to  such  a  dc-  wholly  absent,  the  pursuits  of  the  world 

gree  that   they  could  themselves  with  round  her,  often  aimless,  often  perverse, 

much  difficulty  disentangle  the  threads,  were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  laugh- 

The  most  excellent  young  men  fall  in  ter. 

love  with  the  wrong  women,   and  are        Yet  we  must  not  think  of  her  as  one 

only  too  glad  to  find  themstlves  deliv-  who  saw  nothmg  in  life  but  what   was 

cred  from  the  chains  in  which  ihey  once  ridiculous.      She  makes   us  love  some 

yoked  themselves  with    such    rapture,  characters   and  despise  others,  though 

Voung  ladies   who   exert  their   utmost  we  smile  at  them  all.     In  spile  of  her 

skill,  fail  to  gain  their  ends,  while  others,  vulgarity   and    fussiness,    her   ill-timed 

apparently   without   effort,    secure    the  jol^es,   domestic    hints,  and   epicurean 

happiness    so     richly    deserved.       But  sentiments,  we  still  have  something  like 

whatever  the  situation,  with  few  excep-  an  affection  for  Mrs.  Jennings. 
tions  it  is  amusing.     Even  Anne  Elliot        '"  Well,  my  dear, 'tis  a  true  saying  atMut  an 

herself,  whom  we  dearly  love,  provokes  ill  wind,  lor  it  will  l>e  all  the  better  (ur  Colonel 

a  smile  as  she  trips  down   the  streets  of  Brandon      He  will  have  her  at  last ;  ay,  thai 

H  th         '  '   •-       f  (,( will.     Mind  me,  now,  i(  they  am  t  married 

"*""  •  bv  midsummer.    Lord  !  how  he'll  chuckle  over 

"  Prettier  musings  ol  high'Wrought  love  and  this  news.     I  hope  he  will  come  to-night.     It 

eternal   constancy   could    never   have    passed  will  be  all  to  one  a  better  match  for  your  sister. 

along  the  streets  of  Bath  than  Anne  was  sport-  Two  thousand  a  year  without  debt  or  drawback 

ing   with   from   Camden    Place    to    Weslgate  — esccpt  the  little  love-child  ;  indeed,  ay.  I  had 

Buildings.     It  was  almost  enousb  to  spread  forgot  her  :  but  she  may  be   'prcnticed  out  at 

puriScatioo  and  perfume  all  tbe  way."  small  cost,  and  then  what  does  it  signily  7  Del- 

,  ,      ,  ,  .  aford  is  a  nice  place  I  can  tell  you  ;  exactly 

Humor  such  as  this,  it   may  be  said,  what  I  call  a  nice,  old-fashioned  place,  full  of 

does  but   skim   the   surface   of   life.      It  comforts  and  conveniences  ;  quite  shut  io  with 

takes  no  heed  of  the  depths  of  sorrow  e^^\  garden- walls,  thai  are  covered  with  the 

1   ■_      .    j...n>.,u  ,  it  t^-.i^  .......  .«  .^.,...1  *>"'  fruii-irees  in  the  country  ;  and  suchamul- 

lying  underneath  ;  it  fails  even  to  sound  b         t^eo  in  one  corner  1     Lord  !  how  Char- 

thc  fountains  of  joy.      it  is  superficial,  Joiteand  1   did  stuS  the  only  time  w«  were 

and  exists  only  by  reason   of  its   super-  there!     Then  there  is  a  dovecote  and  some 

ficiality.      Had    Miss   Austen    fell   more  slew-ponda.   and  a    very    pretty    canal  ;    and 

deeply,  she  would   have   written   differ-  everyihing  in  short  that  one  could  wish  for.' " 
ently.      The   "verities"    of    life,    the        It  is  difficult  to  get  over  such  a  speech 

"great  mysteries"  beyond  it,  would  have  as  that  ;  but  we  do  get  over  it,  because 

attracted  a  more  reflective  mind.     Does  Mrs.  Jennings  is  at  all  times  willing  to 

not  this  humor  imply  something  like  in-  include  others  in  her  comforts.     She  is 

sensibility  or  half-knowledge  ?     There  without  any  trace  of  malignity  or  selfish- 

is  a  tragic  aspect  of  life,  we  may  reply,  ness,  a  sympathetic  friend  in  affliction, 

as  well  as  a  comic  ;  but  it  does   not  a  careful  nurse  in  sickness.     But  Mrs, 

therefore  follow  that  the  tragic  is  more  Notris  we  hate,  as   perhaps   we   never 

teal  ihan  the  comic.     Laughter  is  hu-  hated  any  living  person.     She  is  ridicu- 

tnan  no  less  than  tears  ;  the  laughable  is  lous,  it  is  true,  but  she  is   also  mean, 

as  certainly  a  legitimate  object  of  art,  as  grasping,    covetous,   and    iU-tempered. 
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Whenever  she  appears,  we  feel  thai  there  forms  and  in  different  decrees,  and  per- 
is a.  dark  spot  in  the  scene,  that  some  haps  Miss  Steele  may  be  allowed  to  bear 
one  will  be  made  uncomfortable,  if  it  is  away  the  palm.  The  same  holds  good 
in  her  power  lo  do  it.  She  is  one  of  of  the  more  serious  characters.  Cathe- 
those  persona  whose  object  in  life  it  is  rine  Morland,  if  she  can  be  called  seri- 
to  keep  "  people  in  their  places  ;"  in  ous,  is  not  like  Fanny  Price,  yet  both 
other  words,  to  tyrannize  over  them  as  are  types  of  a  natural,  simple-minded 
much  as  possible.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  girl.  Elizabeth  Bennet  is  extremely 
strong  feeling,  we  cannot  help  but  laugh  clever,  and  not  less  so  is  Emma  Wood- 
when  one  amiable  scheme  after  another  house,  yet  neither  reminds  us  of  the 
for  spreading  discomfort  falls  to  the  other.  Anne  Elliot  and  Elinor  Dash- 
ground,  and  when  advice  given  for  self-  wood  are  patient  and  constant  in  their  i 
ish  aims  is  set  aside  as  of  no  value.  aEFections,  and  are  perhaps  more  alike 
Listen  to  her  shrill,  staccato  tones  !  than  any  of  the  others  we  have  com- 
"  Mrs.  Norris  called  om  :  '  Stay,  my.  P^^^^-  ^"^  ^^^^  ^°  unusual  force  of 
Fanny  !  What  are  you  about  ?  Where  are  you  character,  though  called  Upon  to  exer- 
Roing?  Don't  be  in  •uch  a  hurry.  Depend  ciseit  in  very  different  spheresot  action  ; 
upon  it,  it  is  not  you  that  are  wanted  j  depend  both,  under  a  quiet  exterior,  conceal  a. 

should  Sir  Thomas  waiit  you  for?    It  Is  me,  Anne  s  life  IS  more  pathetic,  her  love  is 

Baddeley.  you  mean.     I  am  coming  this   mo-  more     deeply    tried    than    Elinor's.      If 

ment.    You  mean  me.  BaddeJey,  I  am  sure  ;  Colonel  Brandon    may  rank    with    Mr. 

"  R  .""fi^yr"  "^  "?'  ^"'  «""■    ■       ■,  Jafnes  Knightley  in  regard  to  tact,  sense, 

Hul  Kadaeley  was  stout.       No,  ma  am,  it  -^     ,    .  ,.      °        ' ..        °         ,        ,        ,    , 

is  Miss  Price,  I  am  certain  of  its  being  Miss  ^"a  delicacy,  sentiment  and  melancholy, 

Price.'    And  there  was  a  half  smile  with  the  rheumatism    and   a    flannel    waistcoat, 

words  which  meani,  '  1  do  uot  think  you  will  serve   to   distinguish  the  former,   while 

answerihepurpoeeatall.'"  ^r.    Woodhouse,  who  to  himself    is  a 

Poor  Mrs.  Norris  !  the  very  servants  sufficiently  serious  subject,  is  sui generis, 

understand  and  sit  in  judgment.     Grad-  not  to  be  approached,  and  never  to  be 

ually  she  finds  herseK,  in  spite  of  her  forgotten. 

very  animated  efforts,   more  and  more  "■  That  young  man  is  very  thoughtless.' he 

neglected  and  useless,  till  at  length  nolh-  says  of  Mr.  Churchill,  who  proposes  to  find 

ing  is  left  for  her  but  to  retire  into  a  dis-  f"^  f"'  »  >»"  «  ">c  '  Crown,'  by  using  two 

tant  part  of  the  country  with  her  dis-  "°T'iit"  f  fhVi"?^.'*"  p^*^b<=-  .  *  ^ 

' ,        J    ,         .          .  '        ,,         I,      u  not  tell  his  lather     but  that  young  man   is  not 

graced  and  favorite  niece,   Mrs.    Rush-  qui„   ^^^   thing.     He   has  been    opening  the 

worth.  doors  very  often  this  evening,  and  keeping  them 

It  would  not  be   easy   within   the  lim-  open  very  inconsiderately.     He  does  not  think 

its  of  a  short  paper  to  go  through  the  °'  ^"^  ''""«'';■     ?  i°  """  n'*"'  "  »?'  ^f" 

catalogue  of  Miss  Austen's  characters,  ^^'v  ■' ""'                            "  ""'  ''""* 
Unlike    many    modem     novetisis,   she 

never  repeats  herself.     Other  authors  Among  such   a  variety  of   difTerent 

have  given  us  the  same  characters  in  "enes  and  actors,  different  readers  will 

different  scenes  ;  she  gives  us  the  same  ^^^   different  favontes.       The   author 

general  scenes,    but  the  characters  are  '"^rself  was  greatly  pleased  with  "  Pride 

always  different.     The  silly  chaiter  of  and   Prejudice.  '      One   or  two  letters 

Miss  Bates  is  as  unique  in  its  way  as  the  "^^'^  been  preserved  in  which  she  speaks 

rattle  of  Mr.  John  Thorpe.     Mr.  Col-  °^  her   book.     The  work,  as  we  have 

lins    and    Mr.    Elton   both   marry   for  seen,  came  out  at  the  beginning  of  1813. 

money,  and  both  propose  to  a  lady  who  ^"^    "^^    ^"   second  published  novel, 

has  not  the  least  intention  of  accepting  On  January  29th,  Jane  "must  write" 

them  ;  but  the  formal  pomposity  of  the  '"  "^"^  ^'^'"  Cassandra  : 

one  is  not  in  the  least  like  the  pushing  _,  "  I  want  to  lell  you  that  1  have  got  royowo 

vanilvof  the  other      Miss  Lucv  Steele  dating  child  from  London.  I  must  confess  that 

vamiyoi  tne  Otner.      miss   l.UCy  ateeie  jthinkher  (Elizabeth  BenneOas  delightful  a 

and  Miss  Fairfax  both  contract  secret  creature  as  ever  appeared  in  print,  and  how  1 

engagements,   b'lt   we    despise    the  one  shall  be  able  to  tolerate  thoM  who  do  not  like 

and  admire  the  other.     Vulgarity  meets  ^^  "'  '""t,  1  don't  know." 

us  in  Miss  Steele,  Isabella  "Thorpe,  and  And  again  on  February  i  ith  she  writes 

Lydia  Bennet ;  we  see  it  in  a  variety  uf  to  her  sister  : 
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"  Upon  the  whole  I  am  quite  vain  enough, 
and  well  satisfied  enough.  The  work  is  rather 
too  light,  and  bright,  and  spatkling  ;  it  wants 
abode  ;  il  wants  to  be  strclchcd  out  here  and 
there  with  a  long  chapter  of  sense,  if  it  could  be 
had;  it  not,  of  solemn,  specious  nonsense, 
about  something  unconnected  with  tbeatoryi  an 
essay  on  wrilinB,  a  critique  on  Walter  Scott,  or 
the  history  of  Buonaparte,  or  something  that 
wonid  lotm  a  contrast,  and  bring  the  reader 
with  increased  delight  to  Ifae  playfulness  aud 
epigrammatism  of  the  general  style." 

Walter  Sctitt  also  thought  highly  of 
this  novel,  and  many  will  select  it  as  the 
best  of  her  productions.  Others  are  in 
favor  of  "  Persuasion,"  which,  though 
written  in  declining  health,  certainly 
exhibits  no  sign  of  declining  vigor.  In 
no  other  is  the  interest  mure  sustained, 
the  characters  more  striking  or  exact, 
the  incidents  more  fresh  and  unconven- 
tional ;  in  no  other  is  pathos  so  largely 
blendetl  with  humor.  Most  careful 
readers  will  probably  find  a  difference 
between  the  first  three  of  the  novels 
and  the  last  three.  "  If  the  former  show 
quite  as  much  originality  and  genius, 
they  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have 
less  of  the  faultless  finish  antl  high  pol- 
ish which  distinguish  the  latter" — these 
words  of  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  are  a  liue 
criticism.  On  the  whole,  looking  at  the 
truth,  variety  and  excjuisite  development 
of  the  characters,  "  Emma"  seems  to 
deserve  the  first  place.  Miss  Austen 
said  of  the  principal  character,  "  I  am 
going  to  take  a  heroine  whom  no  one 
but  myself  will  much  like."  If  we  can- 
not read  the  story  of  Emma's  blunders 
without  a  smile  at  her  perverse  love  of 
match-making,  and  her  conceited  as- 
sumption that  she  can  govern  others, 
and  arrange  their  private  concerns  as 
she  will,  we  also  feel  that  she  grows  up- 
on us  ;  she  learns  by  experience  ;  step 
by  step  she  becomes  more  worthy  of  the 
manly  regard  which  has  watched  over 
her  from  childhood.  She  is  always 
clever  and  refined  ;  often  brilliant ;  a 
little  imperious,  as  her  situation  permits, 
a  little  wayward,  but  always  a  lady,  antl 
always  charming.  We  part  from  her 
with  a  feeling  that  we  have  been  in  good 
and  amusing  society,  with  a  woman 
who,  though  capable  of  foolish  actions, 
has  sense  and  good  humor,  and  we  go 
about  our  way  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  persons  may  make  life  very  pleas- 
ant without  being  monsters  of  perfec- 
tion. 


Of  the  many  amusing  scenes  in  Miss 
Austen's  woiks,  perhaps  the  two  most 
irresistibly  laughable,  are  those  in  which 
Mr.  Elton  proposes  to  Emma,  and  the 
Dashwoods,  Miss  Lucy  Steele,  and  Mr. 
E.  Ferrars  are  brtwight  together.  Em- 
ma has  uone  her  best  to  bring  about  a 
match  between  Mr.  Elton,  tne  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  and  her  friend  Miss 
Harriet  Smith.  On  returning  from  Mr. 
Weston's  party,  she  finds  herself  Ule-h- 
tUe  with  the  parson,  shut  up  in  the  car- 
riage with  no  possibility  of  escape.  Mr. 
Elton  had  waited  for  his  opportunity 
and  did  not  let  it  slip  :  he  poured  out 
his  professions  of  affection  into  Emma's 
astonished  ears. 

"'It  is  impossll te  for  me  to  doubt  any 
longer.  You  have  made  yourself  too  clear. 
Mr.  Ellon,  my  astonishment  is  much  beyond 
anything  I  can  express.  Alter  such  behavior 
as  I  have  witnessed  during  the  last  month  to 
Miss  Smith — such  attentions  as  I  have  been 
daily  in  Ihe  habil  of  observing— 10  l>e  address- 
ing me  in  this  manner— this  is  an  unsteadiness 
of  cbaracter,  indeed,  which  I  had  not  supposed 
possible  ?  Believe  me,  sir,  I  am  tar.  very  far 
from  gratified  on  being  the  object  of  such  pro- 

"  '  Good  heaven  !'  cried  Mr.  Ellon  ;  '  what 
can  be  Ihe  meaning  of  this  ?  Miss  Smith  !  I 
never  thought  ol  Miss  Smith  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  existence  :  never  paid  her  any 
attentions  but  as  your  friend  ;  never  cared 
whether  she  were  dead  or  alive,  but  as  your 
friend.  If  she  has  fancied  otherwise,  her  own 
wishes  have  misled  her,  and  I  am  very  sorry — 
extremely  sorry.  But  Miss  Smith,  indeed  ! 
Oh.  Miss  Woodbouse,  who  can  think  of  Miss 
Smith  when  Miss  Woodhouse  is  near  !  No.  up- 
on my  honor,  there  is  no  unsteadiness  of  char- 
acter. I  have  thought  only  of  you.  I  protest 
against  having  paid  the  smallest  attention  to 
any  one  else.  Everything  that  I  have  said  or 
done,  for  many  weeks  past,  has  been  done  with 
the  sole  idea  of  marking  my  adoration  of  your- 
self. You  cannot  really,  seriously  doubt  it. 
No  !'  (in  an  accent  meant  to  be  insinuating), '  I 
am  suie  you  have  seen  and  understood  me.'  " 

What  an  Maireissemenf .'  Poor  Emma ! 
No  wonder  that  her  mind  was  in  great 
perturbation  on  her  arrival  home,  and  it 
"  needed  a  very  strong  effort  to  appear 
attentive  and  cheerful  till  the  usual  h<jur 
of  separating  allowed  her  the  relief  of 
quiet  reflection." 

The  other  scene  is  of  a  more  com- 
plicated nature.  Mr.  Edward  Ferrars 
is  secretly  engaged  to  Miss  Lucy  Steele, 
who  has  confided  the  fact  to  Elinor 
Dashwood,  of  whom  she  has  reason  to 
be  jealous.  Elinor  is  very  partial  to 
Edward,   who   is  only  deterred  by  his 
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engagement,  and  hardly  deterred  by  it,  Marianne,  on  her  leaving  them.     "  Could  she 

from  making  love  to  her.     He  has  no  |«"  s«ihai  we  wanted  her  gone  ?     How  teas- 

.   .        ,L   .  L-                          1   ■     1  Ing  to  Edward  1 
suspicion  that  his  engagement  is  known 

to  any  one  but  Lucy.     Marianne  Dash-  Other  scenes  hardly  less  arousing  will 

wood  is  greatly  in  favor  of  her  sister's  be   found   scattered  up  and  down  the 

marriage  with  Edward,  and  anxious  to  volumes   with   no  niggardly  band.     In 

do  all  that  she  can  to  bring  it  about,  an  age  so  prone  to  making  selections  as 

In  this  chaos  of  secrecy  and  knowledge,  the  present,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that 

Lucy,   Edward,   Marianne  and    Elinor  no  one  has  ventured  to  publish  a  series 

are  all  brought  into  one  room.  of  scenes  from  the  great  novelists,  whose 

•■  It  was  a  very  awkward  moment  ■  and  the  ""'''^     "^     °°    ^°"&"    generally    read, 

countenance  of  each  (Marianne  ha*  not  yet  en-  The  small  Circle— for  small  il  probably 

leied)  showed  that  it  was  BO.    Thejr  al Hooked  IS — who   read   Fielding  and  Jane  Aus- 

exceedinglyloolish;  and  Edward  seemed  to  have  ten,  might  resent  the  application  of  the 

as  great  an  inclinaiion  to  walk  out  of  Ihe  room  g^issors    to    their  favorite    authors,   but 

airain  as  to  advance  tartner  into  ic.      Marianne  ..                i  j  i_                i   j       -.i_   .i_         d 

eSfers.  and   "  her  pleasure  in  seeing  him  was  tb^y  would  be  consoled  with  the  reflec- 

like  every  other  of  her  feelings,  strong  in  itself  tton   that   in    this   way  a   wider   interest 

and  strongly  spoken.    She  met  him   with  a  would   be  awakened  in  books  now  too 

hand  that  would  be  uken.  and  a  voice  that  ex-  generally   neglected.     We    have    selec- 

"'^•■^'iMtS'rnjc'S/*;, !...,«-  T'.J""°  '»"'.'•>■  ""i  "»""•,'•'■' 

ment  of  great  happiness !    This  would  almost  should    we    not  have  Selections    from 

make  amends  for  everything  ! '  novelists  .'     The   novel    is    the   form   of 

■'  Edward  tried  to  return  her  kindness  as  it  literature  in  which  the  dramatic  genius 
deserved  but  before  such  witnesses  he  dared  j  j^  ,  (  hundred  years  has  most  ade- 
not  say  haf  what  he  really  felt.  Again  they  ^  ,  j  '.  i^  i.  j, 
all  sal  down,  and  for  a  moment  or  twS  all  were  quately  expressed  Itself  ;  we  can  hardly 
silent ;  while  Marianne  was  looking  with  the  imagine  that  Jane  Austen,  or  Scott,  or 
most  speaking  tenderness,  sometimes  at  Ed-  Thackeray,  or  Charlotte  Bronte,  will 
ward,  and  sometimes  at  Elinor,  regretting  only  not  find  some  readers,  as  lonu  as  End- 
that  their  delight  in  each  other  should  be  ,■  ■  ,■,  „.„_„  ■  „,j  '  »  ,1.  ir„r„.>I. 
checked  by  Lucy-s  unwelcome  presence.  Ed-  l"sh  literature  s  read  at  all,  Unfortu- 
ward  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  it  was  lo  notice  naiely  the  tnck  of  wnting  a  novel  IS  so 
Marianne's  altered  looks,  and  express  his  fear  easily  caught  that  we  are  apt  to  lose 
of  her  not  finding  London  agree  with  her.  sig|,t  of  the  great  masters  in  the  scores 
.pi;;^'';a?rtn'^rth1uThUey«t;^4.;r;;d  Of  stories-often  far  from  uninteres.mg 
with  tears  as  she  spoke,  ' dont  think  of  mj.  —which  are  poured  out  on  the  world 
health.  Elinor  is  well,  you  see.  That  must  from  year  to  year.  All  the  more  ne- 
be  enough  for  us  both.' "  cessary  is  it  that  we  should  read  the 
No  wonder  that  Edward,  after  a  little  '>est.  and  ascertain  why  they  are  the 
more  of  this  pointed  conversation,  got  best.  This  is  a  duty  for  every  one  ; 
up  to  go  away.  more  especially  when  we  think  of  the 

,.„  .                  .,      ,..,    .           ,  education  and  the  reading  of    women, 

dcrld-lKlZ-LSb/"'"""'    "'  w.  mfgh,  demand,  wUh  fome  sbo,  of 

"And  drawing  him  a  little  aside,  she  whis-  reason,  that  among  a  young  lady  s  ac- 

pered  her  persuasion  that  Lucy  could   not  slay  complishmenis  should    be  included  the 

much  longer.      But  even  this  encouragement  power    of    distinguishing  a   good   novel 

failed,  for  he  would  go  ..^  and  Lucy,  who  would  f            ^^                 P            this  point  of 

have  outstayed  him  had   his   visit   lasted   two  r  >•■        .                 "^    u  l 

hours,  soon  afterwards  went  away.  View  a  course  of  Miss  Austen  would  be 

"  'What  can  bring  her  here  so  often?'  said  most  salutary.  —  Temple  Bar. 


SUNSET  WITH  CLOUDS. 
The  earth  grows  dark  about  me. 

But  Heaven  shines  clear  above, 
As  daylight  slowly  melts  away 

With  the  crimson  light  I  love ; 
And  clouds,  like  floating  shadows 

Of  every  form  and  hue. 
Hover  around  its  dying  couch. 

And  blush  a  bright  adieu. 
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Like  fiery  fonns  of  aogels. 

They  throng  around  the  sun — 
Courtiers  that  on  their  monarch  wait. 

Until  his  course  is  run  ; 
From  him  they  take  their  glory  ; 

His  honor  they  uphold ; 
And  trail  their  flowing  garments  forth, 

Of  purple,  green  and  gold. 

Oh  bliss  to  gaze  upon  them. 

From  this  commanding  hill. 
And  drink  the  spirit  of  the  hour, 

While  all  around  is  still ; 
While  distant  skies  are  opening, 

And  stretching  far  away, 
A  shadowy  landscape  dipp'd  in  gold, 

Where  happier  spirits  stray. 

I  feel  myself  immortal. 

As  in  ^on  robe  of  light 
The  glorious  hills  and  vales  of  Heaven 

Are  dawning  on  the  sight ; 
I  seem  to  hear  the  murmur 

Of  some  celestial  stream  ; 
And  catch  the  glimmer  of  its  course 

Beneath  the  sacred  beam. 

And  such,  methinks  with  rapture, 

Is  my  eternal  home — 
More  lovely  than  this  passing  glimpse — 

To  which  my  footsteps  roam ; 
There's  something  yet  more  glorious 

Succeeds  this  life  of  pain  ; 
And,  strengthened  with  a  tuightier  hope, 

I  face  the  world  again. 


Temple  Bar. 


THE  REVISED  VERSION  AND  ITS  ASSAILANTS. 

BY    F,    W,    FARRAR,    D.D. 

tl  nfmiitum  se  inaimarunt  in 

The  attacks  made  upon  the  Revised  favorable.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  re- 
Version  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  cent  criticisms  : — They  have  made  more 
severe  that  any  one  who  feels  the  ex-  than  36,000  changes,  or,  on  an  average, 
treme  value  of  the  work  is  justified  in  more  than  two  a  verse,  yet  "  they  have 
coming  forward  to  express,  at  least  for  hardly  ever  changed  a  sentence  without 
himself,  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  spoiling  its  English."*  Their  "  harsh, 
the  Hevisera.  One  critic  has  ventured  prosaic,  uncomfortable,  confused,  un- 
to say  that  scarcely  one  independent  dignified,  pedantic,  unidiomatic,  and 
writer  has  raised  a  voice  in  their  favor,  sometimes  nonsensical  English  is  so  in- 
Another  asserts  that  their  most  unquali-  grained  into  the  whole  book  that  it  is 
fied  admirers  are  to  be  found  among  impossible  to  treat  the  defects  as  occa- 

tadies  and  Dissenters  ; — and  that  even  ■ 

/A«>  opinion  is  by  no  means  universally  •  Sir  E.  Beckett,  p.  li^  -  r 

Nbw  Suiu.— V<a.  XXXV.,  No.  s  40  n^eJ  d.^iCX>^IC 
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sional  blemishes."*  Their  principles  of  ment  of  the  Reviewer,  "if  the  Qiurch 
revision  were  freely  arraigned  as  "  fun-  of  England,  at  their  bidding,  were  to 
damentally  wrong  as  well  as  contrary  to  adopt  this  and  thousands  of  other  dis- 
their  insiruclions."  One  critic — Dr.  figuremcnls  of  the  sacred  page — dcpra- 
Malan — or.  as  he  is  introduced  by  the  vaiions  with  which  the  Church  Universal 
Quarterly  Reviewer  with  a  flourish  of  was  once  well  acquainted,  but  which,  in 
trumpets,  Dr.  Solomon  Caesar  Malan —  her  corporate  character,  she  has  long 
conlining  himself  to  seven  chapters,  since  unconditionally  condemned  and 
sums  up  his  judgment  on  one  of  those  abandoned — she  would  deserve  to  be 
chapters  in  the  remark  that  "  the  Revis-  pointed  at  wiih  scorn  h^  the  rest  of 
ers  have  made  sixty  changes  in  it;  of  Christendom."*  Misled  throughout 
these,  one  is  good  and  one  is  admissible,  "by  the  unsatisfactory  decrees  and 
all  the  rest  (fifty-eight)  appear  either  ill-  eager  advocacy  of  Drs.  Westcott  and 
judged  or  unnecessary."  Another —  Hon, "  they  "  have  constructed  a  Text 
Dr.  Field — "  has  examined  104  of  the  demonstrably  more  remote  from  the 
changes  made  in  the  Revised  Version.  Evangelistic  verity  than  any  which  has 
Of  these  he  finds  that  eight  are  question-  yet  seen  the  light,"! 
able  ;  thirteen  unnecessarv  ;  nineteen  But  all  this  is  nothing  I  Encouraged 
faulty  ; — sixty-four  changes  for  the  by  the  success  of  a  second  edition,  and 
worse. "t  Slill  more  unmeasured  is  the  elated  by  the  cheers  of  his  partisans,  the 
language  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer.  Quarterly  Reviewer  warms  to  his  work. 
He  has  evidently  scented  the  battle  from  He  mingles  pathos  with  denunciation, 
alar.  He  leaps  into  the  arena  with  un-  He  weeps  as  he  slays.  "  IVAo  was  to 
mistakable  delight  in  the  fray,  and  not  suppose  that  the  instructions  given  to 
content  with  raising  his  war-whoop  and  the  Revisionists  would  be  systematically 
brandishing  his  tomahawk  in  a  style  disregarded?  ff^  was  to  imagine  that 
which  is  perfectly  teriific  to  quiet  per-  an  utterly  untrustworthy  Greek  text, 
sons,  he  indulges  in  the  shout  of  confi-  constructed  on  mistaken  principles, 
dent  victory  before  a  single  combatant  would  be  the  fatal  result  ?  IVAo  was  to 
has  met  him  on  (he  Held.  The  most  foresee  that,  instead  of  removing  the 
sacred  of  our  institutions  have,  it  ap-  plain  and  clear  errors  of  the  one  ver- 
peais  to  him,  been  "constrained,  each  sion,  the  Revisionists  would  themselves 
in  turn,  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  hos-  introduce  a  countless  number  of  blem- 
tile  scrutiny,  sometimes  even  to  bear  the  ishes  unknown  to  it  before  ?  Above  all. 
brunt  of  hostile  attack."  Now,  how-  how  was  it  to  be  imagined  tht  they  would 
ever,  "  the  very  citadel  of  Revealed  have  sown  broadcast  over  four  conli- 
Truth  is  oberved  to  have  been  reached,  nents  doubts  as  to  the  liuth  of  Scripture 
and  to  be  undergoing  systematic  assault  which  it  will  never  be  in  their  power 
and  battery."!  The  Revisers  have,  in  either  to  remove  or  to  recall?"! 
defiance  of  their  instructions,  produced  "  Their  ill-advised  practice"  of  record- 
an  entirety  new  Greek  Text,  in  which  ing  in  the  margin  certain  of  the  blunders 
"  the  Textus  Receptus  has  been  depart-  of  ancient  authorities  "  can  only  result 
ed  from  by  them  far  more  than  5000  in  hopelessly  unsettling  the  faith  of  mil- 
times,  almost  invariably /<7r/AfHH7rj-f."§  lions. "§  "Alas!  how  many  a  deadly 
With  regard  to  one  of  the  most  famous  blow  at  Revealed  Truth  hath— "  the  Re- 
of  their  changes,!  in  the  humble  judg-  viewer  becomes  archaic  and  prophetic 
_^ as  the  iron  tears  fall  in  showers  down 

*  S'   E  Beck  ^'^  cheeks  wliile  he  contemplates  the  de- 

t  So Lys 'he  C«^;«;/^^;z,V«,.  January,  i86i.  pravity  of  the  offenders  whom  he  has 
p.  iB.  Any  one.  however,  who  has  read  with  been  laying  low —  '  hath  been  in  this 
admiralion  the  "  Otiunt  Norvictitit"    ot    Dr.      way  aimed  with   fatal  adroitness,  which 

Field  must  feel  quite  sure  that  Dr.  Field  would     

be  the  last  person  to  endorse  the   Reviewer's     abandoned  the  reading  6«d!.  and  one  of  the  first 
.general  indictments  or  to  approve  ol  his  style.     Greek  scholars   in  England— Canon   Kcnnctly 

%  Ibid.,  No.  304,  Oct.   1881,  p,307.  — has  said  [hat'Mt  is  now  abandoned  by  all 

§  /bid.  p.  366.  Anglican  divines." 

I  The  all  but  certain  reading  of  ii  (or  SriS  in         •  Quarltrly  Jfrvim.  p.  36s     f  ^*'''.  P-  3^8. 
I  Tim.  iii.  16.    Even  Bishop  Wordsworth- and         t  J^'^-  No.  305,  Jan.  1B83,  p.  2. 
all  readers  who  have  studied  tbe  subject  wilt     The  italics  are  the  Reviewer's, 
know  how  much  that  "even"    means  — ha«        %  Hid.  p.  3.  r^iMMili* 
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no  amount  of  orthodox  learning" — the  the  danger  of  "  venturing  too  near  the 
reader  will  note  the  beautifully  modest  same  wreck-strewn  shore." 
and  truly  theological  spirit  of  those  We  have  not  been  informed  that  these 
words — "  will  ever  be  able  to  parry,  articles  in  the  Quarter/}'  Review  were 
much  less  to  repel!"*  And,  again,  "Aias  written  by  a  lady;  but  if  they  were, 
for  the  learning  which  comes  abroad  "  the  lady  protests  loomuch  njethinks." 
only  to  mislead  the  blind,  and  to  per-  I  hope  that  even  those  of  the  public  who 
plex  the  weak,  and  to  unsettle  the  have  not  the  requisite  training  to  be  able 
doubting  !"  But  the  iron  tears  are  soon  to  enter  with  personal  knowledge  into  the 
wiped,  and  we  begin  to  hear  once  more  merits  of  the  controversy  will  not  for  a 
the  war-whoop.  "  Morbid  striving  after  moment  be  misled  by  all  this  sound  and 
etymological  accuracy,  added  to  a  ca-  fury,  which,  if  it  does  not  "  signify 
laroitous  preference  for  a  new  text."  nothing,"  admits,  at  any  rate,  of  being 
"  These  are  a  handful  of  the  less  con-  verycalmly  and  very  decisively  answered, 
sptcuous  instances  of  a  change  in  the  Even  one  who  cannot  pretend  to  have 
English;  everyone  of  them  being  either  had  the  leisure  necessary  to  a  hfelong 
a  pitiful  blunder  or  else  a  gross  fabrica-  study  of  the  subject  could  furnish  a  re- 
tion."  "Changcswhichconvictamajor-  ply  to  the  Reviewer's  allegations,  sen- 
ity  of  their  body  alike  of  an  imperfect  ac-  tence  by  sentence,  and  page  by  page, 
quaintance  with  the  genius  of  the  Greek  There  are  not  a  few  of  the  Revisers 
language  and  of  scarcely  even  a  mode-  who,  it  they  thought  it  worth  while  to 
rate  appreciation  of  the  idiomatic  pro-  speak,  could  refute  most  of  his  asser- 
pricties  of  their  own."  "  Is  the  Church  tions  with  an  overwhelming  mass  of  de- 
of  England  to  be  dragged  through  the  monstraiion.  Fortunately  he  has  writ- 
mire  also  and  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  ten  in  a  style  which  refutes  himself, 
of  Christendom  ?"t  "  Lamentable  lack  The  most  unlettered  Englishman  who 
of  critical  judgment  ;"  "  fidgetty  anxi-  reads  over  the  names  of  me  Revisers 
cty  ;"  "  offensive  pedantry  ;"  "  uncouth  will  regard  the  Reviews  as  amelancholy 
phraseology;"  "jerky  sentences;"  exhibition  of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  Who 
"  the  work  before  us  is  an  utter  fail-  — or,  if  I  may  borrow  the  italics  of  the 
ure  ;"  "  bad  taste  and  singular  lack  of  Quarterly  Reviewer,  Who — are  the 
judgment ;"  "  this  unfortunate  produc-  scholars  and  gentlemen  thus  wildly,  ar- 
tion  ;" — these  are  a  few  of  the  Review-  ro^antly.  and  indiscriminately  ar- 
er's — shall  I  say  m/tW>v»f  He  lays  the  raigned  ?  Among  them — although  the 
Revision  down  "  convinced  that  the  case  Reviewer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
of  their  work  is  simply  hopeless,"  they  "  have  shown  themselves  singulariy 
"  Every  characteristic  feature  of  the  deficient  in  their  critical  acquaintance 
work  of  the  Revisionists  offends  us  as  writh  Greek"  (!) — were  not  only  some 
well  in  respect  of  what  they  have  left  of  the  most  consummate  Greeks  scholars 
undone  as  of  what  they  have  been  the  in  England — such  as  the  Bishop  of  Sal- 
first  to  venture  to  do."  "Displeasure,"  isbury,  the  De3,ns  of  Rochester,  Llan- 
"  sadness,"  "  annoyance,"  "  disap-  daff,  and  Lincoln,  Canon  Kennedy,  and 
pointment,"  "concern,"  "surprise,"  Prebendary  Humphry;  but  others,  who, 
"  disapprobation,"  are  but  faint  expres-  in  addition  to  unrivalled  scholarship  and 
sions  of  his  feelings.  Even  the  fact  that  accuracy,  have,  hkc  the  Bishops  of 
"  the  Evil  One  has  been  actually  thrust  Gloucester  and  Durham,  Professors 
into  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  is  not  "  a  set-  Hort  and  Milligan,  and  Canon  Westcott, 
off,"  but  is  apparently  "  the  most  in judi-  devoted  their  lives  lo  sacred  studies. 
cious  and  unwarrantable  innovation  in  Combined  with  these  were  men  so 
this  unhappy  volume."  The  chief  solace  learned,  so  dispassionate,  so  eminent, 
to  the  Revisionists  must  be  that  "  this  alike  in  literature  and  theology,  as  the 
work  of  theirs  will  discharge  the  office  of  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Archdeacons 
a  warning  beacon,"  to  convince  men  of  of  Dublin  and  Oxford,  Prebendary  Scri- 

vener.    Dr.    Angus,    Dr.    Houlton,    Dr. 

•  QtiarUrfy  Revirw.  Jin.  i88a,  p.  iq.  Vance  Smith,  and  others  scarcely  less 

f  li  appears  that  this  will  be  the  wnouscon-  competent  for  their  task.     There  is  not 

leauencG  of  the  maririaal  annotation  lo  Acu  ■-""■iji.>'-i>i  ■"        ■- 

one  of  these  whose  separate  opinion  v. 

not  to  the  full  as  valuable  as  that  of  thf 


u  that  of  toe 
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Reviewer,  be  he  who  he  may.  Their  sadness  which  will  grieve  me  while  I 
collective  opinion,  or  Ihe  opinion  of  a  breathe-  It  is  so  ill  done.  Tell  his 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  them,  has  the  Majesty  that  I  had  rather  tw  rent  to 
very  highest  authority.  Nor  must  it  be  pieces  with  wild  horses  than  any  such 
forgotten  that  during  their  lifetime  they  translation,  by  my  consent,  should  be 
had  the  aid  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Eadie,  urgedon  the  poor  churches  of  England." 
Dean  Stanley,  and  Dean  Alford.  Plato  Such  was  the  reception  originally  giv- 
somewhere  makes  the  remark,  that  "it  en  by  a  few  irate  scholars  to  "our 
is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  wise  matchless,  our  incomparable,"  Author- 
man  is  talking  nonsense"  : — is  it  even  ized  Version  !  Does  one  not  catch  the 
possible  to  conceive  that  twenty-four  of  very  accent  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
our  best  English  scholars,  carefully  and  who  was  to  come  ?  Human  nature  is 
impartially  chosen,  should,  with  a  host  Ihe  same  in  all  ages,  and  history  repeats 
of  previous  versions  in  their  bands,  and  itself. 

all  the  aids  of  nineteen  centuries  of  The  Revisers  will  not  be  in  the  least 
learning  before  them,  sit  for  some  3000  surprised,  nor  at  all  hurt,  by  the  chorus 
hours  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  of  animadversion  and  the  burst  of  ingrat- 
after  five  or  six  careful  revisions,  pro-  itude  and  abuse  with  which  their  work 
duce  a  work  so  hopelessly  bad  as  the  has  been  received.  "  Zeal  to  promote 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  to  his  own  satisfac-  the  common  good,  whether  it  be  by  de- 
tion,  has  made  out?  If  I  am  not  very  vising  anything  ourselves,  or  revising 
much  mistaken  his  diatribe  will  be  that  which  hath  been  labored  by  others, 
ranked  hereafter  among  the  choicest  deserveth,  certainly,  much  respect  and 
specimens  of  literary  curiosities.*  esteeme,  but  yet  hndeth  but  cold  inter- 
It  will  rank,  for  instance,  with  the  tainment  in  the  world.  It  is  welcomed 
similar  outcry  of  the  scholarly  but  iin-  with  suspicion  instead  of  love,  and  with 
practicable  Hugh  Broughton,  in  161 1.  emulation  instead  of  thankes  :  and  if 
Broughton  was  a  man  of  violent  preju-  there  be  any  hole  left  for  cavill  to  enter 
dice  and  eccentric  erudition.  He  was  (and  cavill,  if  it  doe  not  finde  a  hole, 
extremely  piqued  that  he  had  not  been  will  make  one)  it  is  sure  to  bee  miscon- 
placed  among  the  translators,  and  he  strued,  and  in  danger  to  be  condemned, 
perhaps  suspected  that  his  own  arrogance  This  will  easily  be  granted  by  as  many 
and  perversity  had  been  the  cause  of  his  as  knowe  story,  or  have  any  experience, 
exclusion.  He  was  still  more  piqued  For  was  there  every  anything  projected 
because  the  translators  rejected  the  one  that  savoured  any  way  of  newnesse  and 
suggestion  (on  Gen.  iv.  ^6)  which  he  renewing,  but  the  same  endured  many  a 
had  sent  to  them.  Him  illae lacrimcu I  storme  of  gaine-saying,  or  opposition? 
"  The  late  Bible,"  he  writes,  "  was  sent  ,  ...  As  oft  as  we  do  anything  of 
to  me  to  censure,  which  bred  in  me  a  note  or  consequence,  we  subject  our- 

selves  to  every  one's  censure,  and  happy 

*  Is  it  quite  possible  to  resist  a  Utile  lodig-  is  he  that  is  least  tossed  upon  tongues  ; 

— ■—  with  a  strong  admixture  of  another  and  f^r  Utterly  to  escape  the  snatch  of  them 

It  feeling,  when  one  reads  such  senlencea     ..  -     . .'^im-  ■•      c t- .k.  T„„o_ 


«      , I  ,s  high  time /or  nijrjy /ui/V"/  iR""    -''  ,  -,       ,  ™..       r.       ■  r 

ix.'ifxT  \i\m'x\{,nt  quid  ^ilrimtnH  reipublUa  «ip-  lators  of    1611.      The  RevlSCrs   Of    1 

iai  "f     Desperate  indeed  will  be  the  condition  might  use  the  SEftne  words.     The  Trans- 

of  the  Republic  when  it  calls  for  the  aid  of  such  lators  prophesied  that  they  would  meet 
a  Dictator  as  the  Quarterly  R";i«|«".  and  such         -^   . .  uncharitable  imputations  ;' '  and 

axes  and  fasces  as  those  which  he  has  dis-  ,,      ,     „  .  ■  u*^  .<.  r   ieh   j 

played.      The  Revisers  "must  experience  at  Hugh   Broughton,  with   others,    fulfilled 

the  bands  of  the  Church  nothing  short  of  stem  their  prophecy.     Thomas  Ward,  for  in- 

and    well-merited    rebuke."      They   Aate  re-  stance,    accused     them     of     blasphemy, 

ceived  the  thanks  of  Convocation,  and  to  all  ^^^i   damnable  corruptions,  intolerable 

the  Reviewer  s  talk  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to  ,        .^         j     'i     ■  1  j  1.     .  n 

oppose  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  :  deceit,  and  vile  imposture  ;  and  he  tells 

"  The  Revised  Version  .  .  .  ought  to  be  in  the  US,  just  as  the  Reviewer  does,    that  he 

h.inds   of   every  student  of   God's    Word."  made  these  charges  "  not  under  the  die- 

"They  (the  Revisersjare  eniiUed  to  iherever-  tates  of  passion,  but  the  just  resentment 

:r"''ToTth°i  ^e'vil^'d^Vets^^Tp  ^^7^)  '''  ?  "t""  T'"  I     '"1"  5^°*^^  '*"^" 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  and  the  Bishop  o(  tation  s^ows  that  the  Only  difference  be- 

Lincola— CM  crriiitii.Quiriietr  tween    the    Reviewer  and.  such  mep  a*. 
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Hugh  Broughton  and  Thomas  Ward  is  in  some  form  or  other,  has  authorized 
that  the  intervening  centuries  have,  to  a  us  to  do  so  ;  nor  should  I  dream  of 
very  slight  extent,  modified  the  feroci-  forcing  it,  without  neceasitjr,  upon  a  re- 
ty  though  hardly  the  bitterness,  of  his  luctant  congregation.  Nevertheless,  I 
expressions.  The  Authorized  Version  cannot  but  believe  that  there  must  be 
won  an  easy  victory  over  such  attacks,  large  numbers  of  cultivated  men  and 
and  so  will  the  Revised.*  women  in  every  congregation  who,  in 
It  is,  however,  positively  refreshing  to  spite  of  the  infinite  charm  of  association 
turn  from  the  Reviewer  to  Sir  Edmund  and  familiarity  which  they  find  in  the 
Beckett,  who,  though  he  hits  hard,  hits  stately  and  beautiful  rhythm  of  the 
in  a  thoroughly  English  way,  and  shows  Authorized  Version,  do  not  for  a  mo- 
nothing  of  that  most  repellent  of  all  ment  admit  that  the  New  Version— test- 
phenomena — the  wrath  of  an  aggrieved  ed  as  it  has  been  by  deliberate  and  care- 
theologian.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  ful  reading — is  so  harsh  and  uncouth  as 
can  be  refuted  as  fully  as  he  desires  as  some  have  asserted.  Even  if  it  were, 
soon  as  any  scholar  has  the  leisure  to  they  would  yet  rejoice  that  at  last  they 
answer  him.  It  is  not  from  the  small-  were  allowed  to  hear,  what  the  Apostles 
est  dread  of  encountering  his  arguments  and  Evangelists  really  wrote  ;  to  substi- 
that  they  are  here  left  on  one  side.  My  tute  what  is  correct  for  what  is  incorrect, 
present  task  is  only  to  say  a  few  friend-  and  what  is  literal  for  much  that  is  inac- 
ly  words  in  reply  to  Sir  Edmund  Beck-  curate  and  wrong.  In  spile  of  the  wild 
ett.  1  am  sorry  that  they  can  only  be  a  "  theological"  talk  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
few,  because  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  viewer  about  "  unsettling  the  faith  of 
instances  selected  for  animadversion  in  miUioas,"  etc.,  etc.  (nosti  istasXtiKvBovg]) 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  show  it  is  certain  that  no  questions  of  faith  or 
that  the  Revisers  had  the  wisest  rca-  doctrine  are  altered  by  the  New  Ver- 
sons  for  the  changes  which  they  have  sion.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
made.  But  Sir  Edmund's  book  con-  ea^  to  produce  a  hundred  instances  in 
tains  194  pages,  and  in  twenty  pages  it  which  the  force  and  truth  and  beauty  of 
will  be  obviously  impossible  to  meet  him  the  original  have  been  made  to  shine  out 
point  by  point.  All  that  1  can  attempt  to  such  an  extent  as  has  never  been 
will  be  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  those  equalled  in  any  translation  since  the 
charges  which  he  evidently  regards  as  words  of  revelation  came  fresh  and 
the  strongest  and  most  important.  In  burning  from  apostolic  hearts. f 
doing  this,  I  shall  be  under  the  great  It  will  be  best  in  our  limited  space  to 
disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  illus-  leave  aside  all  general  questions  of  text, 
trate  the  immense  fiosiiive  merits  of  the  In  spite  of  Dean  Burgon's  essay  on  the 
Revision,  I  will,  therefore,  ask  the  subject,  the  minds  of  most  scholars  ate 
reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  here  quite  unalterably  made  up  on  such  ques- 
only  engaged  in  the  disagreeable  task  of  tions  as  the  authenticity  of  the  last  twelve 
answering  objections  chosen  out  of  a  verses  of  St.  Mark  and  other  passages  on 
limited  area.  If  I  were  dealing  with  which  Sir  Edmund  touches,  and  about 
the  positive  and  not  the  negative  side  of  which  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  manifests 
the  question,  it  would  be  easy  to  pro-  especial  fury.  The  whole  question  of 
duce  scores  of  instances  in  which  the  the  text  has  been  dealt  with  by  Drs. 
New  Version  has  rendered  services  which  Westcott  and  Hort  with  such  profound 

appear  to  me  to  be  quite  inestimable  to     

the  cause  of  religion  and  of  truth.     Sir  .  .,  f,^,  „„„  ^,  jhese  36.000  changes  affects 

Edmund  complains  of  those  clergymen  one   tiitle  or  iout  of    the   Clirisiian  laiih." 

whose  view  of  liberty  it  is  "  to  make  Bishop  of  Liocoln,  p.  7. 

their  parishioners   submit   to   whatever  t  If  Archdeacon  Allen's  ^vamen  to  Con- 

th,i,  ™i.,s.m  like  to  p«.  upon  .he™."  J-'S  K=T,S„d  wi1o";r,,~S 

Now,  as  far  as  readmg  the  Revised  Ver-  (he  Revised  Version  rigbt."  John  x.  16  ;  tlie 

sion  in  church  is  concerned,  I,  for  one,  omission  of  t  John  v.  7  ;  Matt.  vi.  35,  ix.  17  ; 


have  always  meant  to  wait  until  the  law, 

•  For  some  account  ot  these  balf-forgouen 
critics  see  Dr.  Eadie's  "English  Bible,''  ii. 
364-371.  page- 


Lv,  4,  ix.  3g  ;  3  Cot.  viii.  t  ;  t 

*  For  some  account  of  these  balf-forgouen     Pel.  iii.  31.     Bui  in  truth  Che  careful  reader  of 

critics  see  Dr.  Eadie's  "  English    Bible,''    ii.      the  otigiual  might  find  such  instances  on  eveiy 
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knowledge  and  such  masterly  power,  in  erai  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
their  second  volume  that  those  who  are  become  far  more  accurate  than  it  was  at 
really  able  to  study  the  subject,  and  who  any  previous  period,  but  the  specialities 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  do  so,  need  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  have  been 
not  be  misled  by  either  shouts  or  syllo-  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  labors  of 
gisms.  They  will  there  find  that  all  the  many  successive  Krammarians  and  lexi- 
Reviewer's  remarks  have  been  amply  cographers.  Writere  will,  of  course, 
answered  by  anticipation,  and  answered  differ  from  each  other  in  all  matters 
by  scholars  and  divines  who  are  to  him  which  affect  extreme  nicety  of  usage. 
"  as  captain  is  to  subaltern."  Sir  Ed-  since  languages  themselves  diSer  so 
round's  objections  are  mainly  confined  widely  that  some,  like  the  Latin,  have 
to  mere  questions  of  translation,  and  it  no  articles  at  all.*  And  vet  it  was  this 
is  on  those  questions  that  I  wish  to  say  very  want  of  an  article  in  Latin  which 
a  word  on  the  other  side.  If  the  Quar-  caused  some  of  the  defects  of  the  Vul- 
terty  Reviewer  is  the  Hugh  Broughton  gate,  and  consequently  led  our  own 
of  critics.  Sir,  £.  Beckett  resembles  Dc.  Translators  into  error.  But  two  axioms 
Cell.  For  Dr.  Gell  criticised  the  Eng-  may  be  deQnitely  laid  down,  and  on 
lish  of  the  Authorized  Version  as  Sir  both  of  them  the  Revisers  have  acted  : 
Edmund  does  that  of  the  Revised.  He  the  one,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
complained  of  the  inversions  of  the  stances  the  reason  for  the  expression  or 
Translators,  their  supplemental  terms,  omission  of  the  article  by  the  New  Tes- 
the  obtrusion  of  their  personal  opinions,  tament  writers  is  easily  ascertainable; 
and  their  insertions  in  the  margin  of  the  other,  that  where  the  reason  is 
what  he  held  to  be  the  better  and  truer  ascertainable,  it  is  the  simple  duty  of  the 
renderings.  The  complaints  now  urged  translator  to  represent  the  meaning  of 
against  the  Revisers  are  in  many  in-  the  original  writer,  and  not  to  abandon 
stances  to  the  same  effect.  it  for  the  sake  of  supposed  euphony,  or 

I.  Sir    Edmund   says,   for  instance,  because  he  fancies  that  he  can  improve 

that  many  of  the  alterations  "  are  due  to  upon  the  original.     His  duty  is  not  to 

modern  rules  about  the  meaning  of  using  amend,  but   to    translate.     "  Aliud   est 

or  omitting  the  Greek  definite  article;"*  esse  vatem, "  says  St,    Jerome,   "aliud 

and  he  thinks  that  the  New  Testament  esse  interpretem." 

writers    did  not  always  observe  these  i.  Now,  as  Sir  Edmund's  objections 

rules,  "  because,  if  they  did.  they  some-  are  based  again  and  again  on  the  atten- 

times  wrote  nonsense."     In  saying  this  tion  paid  by  the  Revisers  to  the  article, 

he   reminds  us  of  the  outcry  of  Arch-  I  will  examine,  almost  at  random,  some 

bishop  Standish,  who,  with  a  flood  of  of   his  instances.     The  remarks  which 

tears,  declared  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  that  apply  to  these  instances  apply  to  many 

he  was  not  going  to  be  sent  to  school  by  more.     It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 

"a  shallow  and  pretentious    Grecian"  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  resto- 

like  Erasmus.  ration  of  the  article  omitted  in  our  Au- 

But  what  does  Sir  Edmund  mean  by  thorized  Version  gives  some  important 

"modern  rules"?     The  only  question  or  valuable  result  ;f  but  I  will  content 

is,  whether  the  rules  are  true  or  not.     

The  rules  as  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  .  ■■  ArUculus  C.^W.  ^at/""."  «ys  Scali- 

article  are  founded  on  the  inductions  of  ger,  "  uobia  nalius  ;■' 

the   ancient   Greek    grammarians,    cor-  f  The  restoration  of  the  article  by  the  Revis- 

rected  and  expanded  by  that  study  of  era  is  interestine  hiiUrrUalfy  io  Matt.  U.  4.  iv. 

the  language  itself,  and  the  usage  of  its  J^^'j^^f/ioV' f^"o^u■  w^iiL^^*A  k'^' V-*> 

best  writers,  which  has  been  ten  times  The"'"!!,  i.i  Coi.' y.'iA^V;  tCm.w'b 

more  profound  and  thorough  since  the  17,  xn.  13, 18  ;  Rev.  vii.  14.    It  is  imp^ani 

days  of  Bentley  than  it  ever  was  before,  docirinatly  in  Matt.  xii.  41.  >»iv.  la ;  John.  ». 

The  New  Testament  is  written  in  Hel-  3S ;  Gal.  iii.  10  jr?.;  Rom.  v.  9.  xii.  19  and 

lenistic  Greek— that  is,  Greek  as  cur-  ^■Z'JiZi^^L'^lV^^'^y.^^ }^^,'^^^ 

.            ,           ,         ,      ' .            ^    .  1  DcntLey  pointed  out  more  loan  a  cenniry  a(fo 

rently  spoken  after  the  days  of  Alcxan-  the  theoloeical  loss  that  results  from  the  neglect 

der  even  by  those  who  were  not  Greeks  of  the  articles  in  Rom.  v.  15-19.    The  wrong 

by  birth.     Now,  not  only  has  our  een-  iwifri™  of  the  article  in  the  A.  V.  is  objeciion- 

— 1 = —  able  in  i  Tim.  vi.  10  ;  a  Cor.  iii.  15.  eiq.    In- 

*  P.  13.  stances  might  be  endlessly  multiplied. 
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myself  with  following  Sir  Edmund  in  in-  ans — means  a   punishment    exclusively 

stances  which  he  has  selected  for  special  everlasting  ;  "  Gehenna,"  the  technicai 

animadversion  out  of  the  books  of  St.  Hebrew   word  used  by  our  Lord  and 

Matthew,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  His  Apostles,  meant  —  as  a  matter  of 

and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  the  most  absolute  certainty — a  punish- 

a.  Matt.    V.    15,    "  Neither   do   men  ment  normally  terminable.     Sir  Edmund 

light  a  lamp  {kvx»ov)  and  put  it  under  could  have  chosen  no  instance  which 

the  bushel  (tSv  /iwlt'iv), ' '    Why — such  is  more  decisively  shows  the  importance  of 

the  complaint — should  the  Revisershave  the  Greek  article,  and  the  fatal  results 

substitute  "lamp"  for  "candle,"  and  which  may  follow  from  carelessness  in 

why  should  they  have  put  "  the"  before  rendering  it, 

"bushel"?   The  answer  is  precisely  the  e.   Matt,    xi,    2,  "The  Christ."      Sir 

same  as  must  be  given  to  scores  of  these  Edmund  says  that  the  Revisers  "  seem 

objections.  It  is  because  ^vx^"s  means  always  to  have  introduced  '  the'  before 

"  a  lamp,"  and  not  "  a  candle  ;"  and  Christ  in  the  Gospels,"  and  considers 

because  .  St.     Matthew     wrote     "the  that  this  has  been  done  "in  a  manner 

bushel, "  not  "  a  bushel."     If  local  col-  quite  unnatural   and  oSensive,  consid- 

oring  and  correct  archaeology  be  of  any  ering  that  Christ  has  for  nearly  nineteen 

value  at  all — nay,  even  if  it  be  of  no  centuries  now  been  a   proper  name." 

value — the  translator  has  no  right  to  put  But  Sir  E.  has  here  unwittingly  given 

an  incorrect  terra  when  he  has  a  correct  the  very  reason  why  the  accuracy  of  the 

one  ready  at  hand.     "  Thebed,"  Sir  £.  Revisers  is  not  only  correct,  but  really 

admits,   is  quite  intelligible,   "  because  important.     In   the  Gospels   the   word 

that  is  one  Icnown  piece  of  furniture  ;  "  Christ,"  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 

but  what  is  '  the  bushel  7  "  The  answer  tion,  is  fiat  a  proper  name,  but  the  des- 

is  that  " /Ar  bushel  "  is  used  because  in  ignation  of   an  office.     Herod  did  not 

general  there  was  but  one  of  these  meas-  ask  the  Sanhedrin  "  where  Christ  should 

ures  in  the  poor  houses  from  which  our  be  born,"  but  "  whereZ-i^  Christ  " — i.e.. 

Lord  and  His  hearers  came;  and  that,  the    promised    Messiah  —  "should  be 

since  He  used  the  article,   nothing  but  born."     St.  John  did  not  hear  in  piison 

ignorance  of  Greek  could  excuse  an  ac-  the  works  of  Christ,  but  Messianic  works 

curate  translator  for  passing  it  over.  — the  works  of  the  Messiah,     The  fact 

6.  Matt.  V,  32,  "  The  hell  of  fire."  that  "Christ"  became  a  proper  name, 
"  Nobody,"  says  Sir  E.,  "  ever  heard  even  within  the  New  Testament  epoch, 
of  it  before. "  Alas,  no!  If  they  had,  is  one  of  the  silent  indications  of  the 
and  still  more  if  the  Revisers  had  here  rapid  growth  of  Christianity,  The  pas- 
had  the  courage  to  follow  the  direct  and  sage  of  the  word  y  Christ  "  from  the 
undeniable  example  of  our  Lord,  by  designation  of  an  office  to  the  name  of 
iransliteraiing  into  English  the  technical  a  person  is  determined  by  the  great 
Hebrew  word  Gehenna,  which  He  would  landmark  of  the  resurrection  from  the 
not  translate,  but  (beeause  it  was  tech-  dead.  That  landmar'',  obliterated  by 
nical)  tratuiiteraled  from  Hebrew  into  the  A.  V.,*  is  restored  by  the  Revisers. 
Greek — then  a  vast  amount  of  glaring  d.  Matt.  xiii.  3,  7,  "  The  sower  went 
and  dangerous  error  might  have  been  forth  to  sow,"  "What  sower?"  asks 
dispelled.  For  what  is  the  true  and  Sir  E.,  and  quotes  the  ilishop  of  Lin- 
only  proper  translation  ?  Not  even  coin  in  condemnation  of  the  article, 
"  the  helt  of  fire,"  but  "  the  Gehenna  although  St.  Matthew  used  it.  Of 
of  fire,"  as  the  Revisers  rightly  ren-  course  we  have  all  known  since  we  were 
der  it  in  the  margin.  Not  "the  hell  boys  of  the  use  of  the  "generic  article," 
of  fire,"  because  the  connotations  of  the  which  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Dr,  Malan, 
word  "  hell,"  in  its  most  important  par-  and  others  think  a  sufficient  ground  for 
ticulars,  are — as  I  have  elsewhere  proved  condemning  the  Revisers  for  making 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt* — in  this  change.  But  our  Lord  said  "  tfu 
direct  contradiction  to  those  of  the  word  sower,"  just  as  He  said  '^  the  thorns," 
"Gehenna."  "Hell" — in  the  popu-  and  "  fA«  rock,"  because  He  was  fol- 
iar dogmatism  even  of  learned  Iheologi-     

*  "  Mercy  anl  JudgmcDt,"  pp.  180-131, 
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lowing  that  Divine  method  which  char-  no  less  a  doctTine  than  that  of  the  exist- 

acterized  his  teaching,  of  drawing  Us-  ence  of  an  Intermediate  State. 
sons  from  that  which  He  and  his  hearers        Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  follow 

saw  before    their  eyes.     There  was  the  Sir  Edmund  through  all  the  other  in- 

sower    actually    sowing    before    them  !  stances  in  which  he  criticises  the  inser- 

Therc,  as  I  have  seen  on  the  spot,  is  tht  tion  of  the  article  by  the  Revisers,     la 

trodden  path,  and  the  thorns,  and  the  every  instance  it  is  defensible ;  in  the 

rocky  ground,  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  great  majority  of  instances  necessary  ; 

which  the  Speaker  pointed  out,  as  He  in  some  it  was  profoundly  important, 

emphasized,  through  the  witness  of  the  The  criticisms  really  fall  on  the  New 

eyes,  the  instruclion  of  the  soul.     It  is  Testament  writers,  not  on  the  Revisers. 

never  safe  for  the  translators  of  a  sacred  .. ,  _„„„  „„, -,  „„,,  „„,„„  „[,._,t„.  •■ 
,      ,    .      .      .               .     r      .1.         1        c  Ignoscit  corvis,  v«xat  ceosura  columbas. 

book  to  be  maccurate  for  the  sake  of 

euphony,  or  associations,  or  fancy,  or  (^  II.  But,  if  Sir  Edmund  is  angry  with 
priori  reasoning,  or  anything  else.  Had  the  attention  paid  by  the  Revisers  to  the 
they  been  so  in  this  instance,  we  should  "  modem  rules" — in  other  words,  the 
have  lost  some  of  the  gracious /^/ur^i  correct  rules — for  rendering  the  article, 
which  enable  us  to  reproduce  in  all  its  he  is  still  more  so  with  their  observance 
original  vividness  that  beautiful  scene,  of  the  modem  rules — in  other  words  the 
We  do  not  want  familiar  inaccuracy  or  only  rules  there  are — about  the  tenses, 
pretty- sounding  error :  we  want  what  and  especially  the  aorists.  He  says, 
Jesus  said.  that  "the  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
e.  Heb.  vi.  i6,  "  yAf  oath  is  final  for  clearly  did  net  mind  these  aorists  and 
conGiroation."  "What  oath?  Here  articles  and  particles  as  good  scholars 
is  an  article  gone  mad  !"  Well,  if  so,  may  expect  them  to  have  done,  because 
the  article  went  mad  in  the  original,  we  find  that  it  sometimes  makes  non- 
No  doubt  the  writer  could  have  said  sense  or  confusion  to  assume  that  they 
"an  oath','  if  he  had  so  desired  ;  but  he  did  ;"  and  he  refers  to  a  number  of  in- 
said — and  therefore  the  Revisers  had  no  stances  to  prove  his  astonishing  point, 
choice  but  to  say — the  oath.  What  i.  I  reply,  generally,  that  the  Apostles 
oath  P  Is  it  very  difficult  to  answer,  and  Evangelists  demonstrably  did  at- 
"  the  oath  to  which  men  always  appeal  tend  to  the  difference  between  aorists 
as  a  final  resource?"  In  this  case  the  and  perfects  ;  that  they  would  not  have 
change  is  not  very  important,  but  Sir  been  writing  Greek  at  all  if  they  did 
Edmund's  criticisms  aSect  the  writer,  not ;  and  that  in  nearly  every  instance 
'  not  the  Revisers.  They  had  simply  no  the  reason  of  their  usage  can  be  ex- 
right  to  obliterate  tl)c  article  which  he  plained  and  justified.  It  is  perfecUy 
nsed,  true  that  in  some  instances  the  idiomatic 
/.  Heb,  ix.  27,  "  It  is  appointed  un-  usage  of  English  differs  from  that  of 
to  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  ci^/nfM  Greek  ;  and  that  in  Afeio  instances  the 
judgment."  "  As  if  there  could  be  the  /trufAVii/ distinction  between  the  mean- 
smallest  doubt  that  it  meant  the  judg-  ing  of  one  tense  and  the  other  is  so 
ment !"  I  humbly  submit  that  there  is  small  that  either  might  have  been  used, 
every  doubt ;  nay,  more,  that  there  is  But  the  h^hest  autboiity  in  Hellenistic 
positive  certainty  that  it  does  not  mean  grammar — Dr.  Winer — says,  "It  can- 
"  Mf  judgment,"  in  the  sense  in  which  not  be  distinctly  shown  from  any  pas- 
that  word  is  popularly  understood.  By  sages  that  could  be  adduced  that  the 
abandoning  the  article  which  King  aorist  stands  for  the  perfect ;"  and 
James's  translators  here  incorrectly  in-  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
serted,  the  Revisers  help,  as  they  have  tenses  of  the  New  Testament  are  well 
done  in  so  many  other  places,  silently  aware  that  this  is  the  case.  The  Quar- 
to remove  deep  seated  errors.  At  the  terly  Reviewer  and  Sir  E.  Beckett  may 
death  of  each  of  us  there  follows  "d  be  as  vexed,  or  surpnsed,  or  indignant 
judgment,"  as  the  sacred  writer  says  ;  as  they  hke.  but  the  obliteration  of  the 
the  judgment,  the  final  judgment,  may  Greek  aorist  in  the  A.  V.  has  undoubt- 
not  be  for  centuries  to  come.  In  the  edly  altered  the  perspective  of  some 
omission  of  that  unauthorized  little  arii-  Christian  truths,  and  concealed  one  of 
cle  from  the  A.  V.  by  the  Revisers  lies  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  apos- 
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tolic  thought.  Nothing  can  more  de- 
cieivdy  prove  the  radical  distinction  be- 
tween aorists  and  perfects — aorists  ex- 
pressive of  actions  which  took  place  at 
some  indefinite  moment  in  the  past,  per- 
fects expressive  of  actions  just  complet- 
ed, or  of  which  the  effects  are  still  per- 
manent—than that  the  sacred  writers, 
in  not  a  few  passages,  use  ihe  two  tenses 
by  way  of  contrast  in  the  very  same 
clause,  and  always  with  an  accurate  dis- 
crimination of  their  meaning.  Thus  we 
find:— 

John  i.  3,  "  Without  Him  was  not 
anything  made  {iycvtro)  which  hatA  been 
made  (ylyovev), 

T  Cor.  ix.  22,  "  I  became  (iyevd^nv) 
to  the  weak  as  weak.  I  have  become 
(^iyova)  all  things  to  all." 

Col.  i.  i6,  17,  "  In  Him  were  all 
things  created  (tKrhOTj)  ;  all  things  Aave 
been  created  (Ixriarat)  through  Him  and 
unto  Him." 

2  Cor.  vii.  13,  14,  "  We  have  been 
comforted  {napaKenX^fieda.)  and  we  re- 
joiced (ixoprjitev)  in  the  joy  of  Titus, 
because  his  spirit  Aas  been  refreshed 
(avo7reTrain-o()"  etc.* 

And  as  for  the  aorist,  taken  alone,  it 
is  remarkable  that  whereas  in  our  A.  V. 
the  verbs  expressive  of  great  crises  of 
the  Christian  life  are  always  rendered 
by  perfects  {"  I  havehetxi  crucified  with 
Christ,"  "He  hath  quickened  me," 
"Ye  have  been  sealed,"  "He  haf/t 
saved  us"),  in  St.  Paul,  on  Ihe  other 
hand  (and  therefore  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion), all  these  acts  are  looked  on,  as 
Bishop  Lightfoot  justly  points  out,  "  as 
summed  up  in  one  definite  act  in  the 
past ;  potentially  to  ail  men  in  our  Lord's 
Passion  and  Resurrection,  actually  to 
each  individual  man  when  he  accepts 
Christ,  is  baptized  into  Christ. "f  Is  it 
right  that  a  conception  so  profound  and 
remarkable  should  simply  disappear  be- 
cause of  sheer  carelessness  about  the 
rendering  of  tenses  ?  When  St.  Paul 
says  that  "Christ  was  buried  (iri^) 


'  For  other 


I  Cor.  V.  17,  ] 


I,  Eph.  i.  II.  13,  ii.  fastim,  etc.  All  these 
"  baptismal  aorisu,"  nrliich.  as  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  says,  "  shows  that  St.  Paul  surveys  the 
whole  Geld  of  apirittmt  life  from  a  baptismal 
point  of  view."  are  obliterated  in  Ihe  A.  V.  In 
some  instances  this  neglect  of  the  aorist  is  the- 
ologically disastrooB,  as  in  2  Cor.  v.  14. 
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and  hath  been  raised  {ky^tprat)"  he  em- 
phasizes by  a  touch  the  fact  that  the 
death  and  burial  of  Christ  were,  so  to 
speak,  but  for  a  moment,  while  his  Res- 
urrection means  nothing  less  than  infi- 
nite, permanent,  and  continuous  life. 
To  me,  then,  it  seems  that  the  transla- 
tors could  not  but  notice  the  distinction 
between  perfects  and  aorists,  and  that 
for  their  faithfulness  and  accuracy  in 
this  respect  they  deserve,  not  bitter 
complaints,  but  grateful  recognition, 

ii.  And  besides  this  general  answer, 
I  reply  specifically  that  I  have  not  ob- 
served one  of  the  instances  adduced 
against  the  Revisers  in  respect  of  this 
change  in  which  they  would  have  been 
justified  in  leaving  untouched  the  loose 
renderings  of  the  A.V.  For  instance  : — 

a.  Matt.  ii.  >,  "  We  saw  his  star  in 
Ihe  East,  and  are  come."  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
others,  protest  against  this.  Yet  noth- 
ing but  custom  blinds  us  from  seeing 
that  the  "  we  have  seen"  of  the  English 
Version  is  incorrect.  It  is  incorrect,  in 
the  first  place,  because  the  Evangelist 
wrote  eldoiiev  and  not  kupaKofiev.  It  is 
incorrect,  secondly,  because  it  conceals 
the  fact  that  the  Mages  had  not  seen  the 
star  just  before,  but  had  seen  it  in  the 
far  land  from  which  they  came. 

b.  Matt.  ii.  15,  "  Out  of  Egypt  did  / 
call  my  son."  What  could  the  Revisers 
do  but  alter  the  incorrect  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  ?  The  Greek  is  not  KeKKrjHa 
but  UdXeaa.  The  A.  V.  confuses  the 
entire  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  hides 
the  invariable  method  of  St  Matthew  in 
his  references  to  Old  Testament  prophe- 
cies. Hoshea's  reference  (Hosh.  xi.  1) 
is  to  the  calling  forth  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt :  and  St.  Matthew  only  ad- 
duces the  passage  as  a  prophecy  on  that 
principle  of  interpretation  which  regard- 
ed as  Messianic  the  whole  cycle  of 
events  in  the  history  of  Israel.  It  is  by 
a  restoration  of  the  tenses  actually  used 
that  we  may  expect,  in  this  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  texts,  to  rekindle  a  light 
of  understanding  which  has  long  faded 
away  in  those  fogs  of  arbitrary  and  fan- 
tastic exegesis  which  are  to  many  who 
would  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclu- 
sive title  of  "  theologians"  as  the  very 
breath  of  their  nostrils.  We  do  not 
want  that  sort  of  theology.  We  want 
truth.     We  do  not  want  either  tradition 
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or  ecclesiastic! Gin,  or  St.  Augustine,  or  Heb.  vii.  6,  "  He  ...  .  hath  taken 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas.     Still  less  do  we  tithes  of  Abraham." 

want  the  elaborate  fictions  of  hosts  of  Heb.  x.  28,  "  A  man. that  halh  set  at 

later  commentators.     We  want  the  sweet  naught  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy 

air  of  Heaven  and  the  pure  light  of  day.  on  the  word  of  two  or  three  witnesses." 

III.  Similar  reasons  for  the  Revisers'  Heb.  xi.  5,  "  For  before  his  transla- 
accuracy  might  be  offered  again  and  tion,  he  hath  witness  borne  to  him  that  he 
again,  and  scores  of  passages  might  be  had  been  well-pleasing  to  God." 
adduced  in  which  they  thus  restore  Heb.  xi.  17,  "  Abraham,  being  tried, 
some  deep  and  unnoticed  thought  of  the  hath  offered  up  (marg.)  Isaac." 
sacred  writer.  And,  surely,  the  last  Now  here,  doubtless  the  reader  will 
who  ought  to  complain  are  those  who  think  that  Sir  Edmund  has  a  plain  case, 
have  so  loudly  proclaimed  their  adhe-  He  says  that  in  these  passages  we  have 
sion  to  what  Faber  calls  the  "  grotesque  the  "favorite  sacrifice  of  sense  to 
fanaticism"  of  letter-worship,  which  I  tense  ;"  proofs  that  the  New  Testament 
am  glad  to  see  that  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  writers  "  did  not  know"  or  "  at  any  rate 
repudiates.  Of  course  if  it  were  true  often  disregarded  "  the  "  rules  for  inter- 
that,  in  seeking  for  accuracy,  the  Revis-  preting  the  several  past  tenses  ;"  "  non- 
ers  have  sacrificed  English  idiom,  or  if  sense ;"  "  confusion  ;"  "  bad  English  ;" 
it  were  true  that  they  hare  (as  Sir  Ed-  and  so  forth, 
mund  reiterates)  ever  perpetrated  Yet  how  simple  is  the  answer ! 
"  nonsense,"  by /<ii7/fff  to  be  faithful —  The  use  of  the  tenses  in  these  and 
then  their  changes  would  be  indefensi-  other  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hc- 
ble.  But  we  deny  the  sacrifice  of  Eng-  brews  is  a  marked  speciality  of  the  writ- 
lish  idiom,  however  rigidly  that  phrase  er's  mind  and  method.  It  is  as  little 
be  interpreted  ;  and  if  there  be  "  non-  idiomatic — in  other  words,  as  little  nor- 
sense" — which  we  deny  most  emphati-  mai — in  Greek,  as  in  English.  Why  did 
cally — then  it  lies  in  the  words  of  the  the  writer  express  himself  in  this  unusual 
original,  not  in  the  exactness  of  the  re-  way  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  it  was 
production.  It  is  true  that  we  in  Eng-  a  part  of  his  idiosyncrasy,  a  part  of  his 
lish  sometimes  use  perfects  where  Greeks  training,  a  part  of  his  philosophy  to  re- 
used aorists,  not  of  course  because  the  gard  the  words  and  events  of  Scripture 
perfect  is  the  same  thing  as  the  aorisi,  as  permanent  and  present  things.  Such 
but  because  we  look  at  the  same  acts  usages  of  the  perfect  are  not  found  in 
from  different  points  of  view.  This  the  other  New  Testament  writers,  because 
Revisers  have  seen,  and  have  allowed  they  had  not  this  mental  peculiarity, 
for.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  does  not  write 
should  not  retain  the  original  aorist  thus.  "This  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
when  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  our  mental  vision,  shown  in  his  use  of  ten- 
own  idiom  to  prevent  us  from  doing  so.  ses,  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  Alexandrian- 
The  charge  of  "  wooden  pedantry,"  so  ism  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  and 
often  brought  against  the  Revisers,  real-  another  of  the  many  proofs  that  the 
ly  applies  to  those  who  would  clamp  the  writer  is  not  St.  Paul.  If  the  English 
English  language  into  a  rigid  formalism  be  "nonsense,"  "confusion,"  etc. — 
which  its  genius  repudiates.  The  Eng-  which  we  deny — it  is  so  only  because  it 
lish  language  is  a  living  organism,  not  a  faithfully  preserves  a  hitherto  unnoticed 
dead  product.  and  obliterated  peculiarity  of  the  origi- 

Now  we  are  only  following  the  instan-  nal  ;  a  peculiarity  full  of  critical,  histor- 
CCS  which  our  critic  has  adduced,  and  ical,  and  psychological  value.  Several 
he  naturally  imagines  that  he  has  got  a  of  the  sacred  writers  have  idiosyncrasies 
strong  point  in  the  scornful  remarks  of  expression.  St.  Matthew  is  fond  of 
which  he  makes  about  the  rendering  of  participles,  St.  Paul  of  repetitions,  St. 
certain  lenses  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He-  Mark  has  a  peculiar  structure  of  senten- 
brews.  So,  at  first  sight,  he  has ;  but  ces,  St.  John  has  unusual  causal  con- 
his  apparent  strength  turns  out  to  be  a  nections.  Were  all  these  marks  of  in- 
special  weakness.  dividuality  to  be  ruthlessly  expunged  ? 

Heb.  ix,  18,  "  The  first  covenant  hath  Here  is  a  plain  and  clear  issue  for  the 

ffi^^fn  dedicated  without  blood."  English  public.     What  did  they  desire 
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in  the  New  Revision?  Did  they  want  that  they  were  serpenUs e  serpentibus." 
ttulh,  accuracy,  humble  fidelity,  and  "^iraf^"  calls  express  attention  to  the 
the  minutest  care ;  or  did  they  want  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  Evangel- 
their  ears  to  be  pleased  by  the  retention  ists.  It  is  the  exact  word  for  the  exact 
of  incorrect  and  familiar  rhythms  ?  Did  spot  at  which  the  event  referred  to  took 
they  desire  to  have  trulh  or  tradition —  place,  and  it  suits  no  other  spot  on  the 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  or  to  be  an-  uihole  lake.  Again,  an  apparition  means, 
swered  according  to  their  idols  ?  Did  as  in  the  Greek,  somelhing  purely  phan- 
they  want  a  correct  sumpsimus,  or  their  tasmal.  The  word  is  confused  with  all 
erroneous  but  pleasing  mumpsimus.  So  kinds  of  other  speculations  when  it  is, 
much  blame  has  been  heaped  upon  the  as  in  the  A.  V.,  carelessly  rendered  as 
Revision  and  the  Revisers  that  one  who  though  it  were  "  spirit."  Sir  Edmund 
was  not  a  Reviser,  and  whose  only  supposes  that  "  jwrtf««"  is  a  new  word, 
strong  suggestion — like  Hugh  Brough-  but  we  already  have  "  surmisings"  in 
ton's  of  old — the  Revisers  partially  re-  the  A.  V.  "  Clanging  cymbal  "  is  in- 
jected, may  be  permitted  to  say  that  definitely  nearer  the  true  meaning  of  the 
when,  after  all  these  voices,  there  is  grand  onomatopoea  used  by  St.  Paul — ■ 
peace,  he  firmly  believes  the  Revised  ^''^"''S  WnAo^uv — than  the  weak  and 
Version  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  incorrect  "tinkling"  to  which  we  are 
Scripture  knowledge,  far  truer,  because  accustomed. 

far  less  artificial  and  traditional,   than  V.  Let   us    take    another    batch    of 

that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  specimens. 

IV.  Let  us  pass  to  another  large  class  a.  Matt.  ix.   9,  "  Matthew  sitting  at 

of  renderings  to  which  seriatim  Sir  Ed-  the  place  of  toil." 

mund  Beckett  objects.     I  will  put  seve-  "  VVhy  not   the  old  custom  f  is  the 

ral  of  them  together  that  the  reader  may  question  asked.     Principally,  of  course, 

judge  for  himself : —  because  the  word  is  teAwvuivi  aot  ^P^poe. 

Matt.    iii.    7,    "  Vc   offspring    of    vi-  But   "  what   was  the  toll  for  ?"  and  the 

pers."  critic,  being  unaware  of  the  simple  answer 

Matt,  vii,  13,  "  The  narrow  gate."  to  his  own  question,  makes  merry  over 

"  xiii.  2,  "  All  the  multitude  stood  thechange.    "  Perhaps, "he says,  "  they 

on  the  beath."  do  not  know,  as  any  lawyer  could  have 

Matt.  xiv.  a6,  "  It  is  an  apparition."  told  them,  that  a  toll isthe  opposite  of  a 

Acts  xxvii.  37,  "  The  sailors  surmised  tax  or  custom,  and  that  '  a   toll '    is   a 

that   they  were  drawing  near  to  some  'payment    for    transit    or    carriage,'" 

country."  Exactly  so;  and  therefore  it  would  have 

I  Cor,  xiii.  i,  "  \  clanging  cymhaX.'^  been  positively  wrong  to  follow  the  A. 

On  all  these  changes  we  have  severe  V.  in  rendering  TsXuviav  as  though  St. 
reflections,  but  again  I  ask  what  else  Matthew  had  written  ^/^uf.  The  Re- 
could  the  Revisers  have  done  ?  "Strait"  visers  knew  this,  and  also  knew,  what 
is  now  an  archaism  for  "  narrow,"  and  Sir  Edmund  clearly  does  not  know,  that 
since  it  is  almost  universally  mistaken  there  was  "a /i'//,"  in  the  strictest  sense 
by  the  people  for  the  unmeaning  of  the  word,  at  that  very  spot.  By  re- 
"  straight,"  the  Revisers  wisely  altered  storing  the  correct  version  the  Revisers 
it  that  its  important  sense  might  be  bet-  furnish  one  more  proof  of  the  accuracy 
ter  understood.  The  Greek  words,  of  the  Apostolic  eye-witness.  How 
yew^fiaTa,  alyuiXas,  tfrnVToOfta,  mean,  could  they  have  been  justified  in  trans- 
and  mean  exactly,  what  the  Revisers  lating  a  word  by  that  which  Sir  Edmund 
have  put  as  their  English  equivalents —  tells  us  is  its  very  opposite  ? 
^'offspring,"     "deacA,"     "apparition."  b.  lAaXi.W.  23,  "Flute-players."  Why 

They  do  not  exactly  mean  "  genera-  not  the  old  "  minstrels"  '  Because  the 
tion,"  "shore,"  "spirit."  Those  Greek  is  ovAijrof,  and  because  the  Re- 
English  words  have  other  equivalents  in  visers  had  no  right  to  substitute  the 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  In  vague  for  the  specific,  or  to  conceal  from 
each  instance  we  have  a  distinct  gain,  us  the  glimpse  thus  given  of  ancient 
"  Generation  of  vipers,"  besides  being  customs. 

inaccurate,  was   vague;    "offspring  of  c.  Matt.  x.   19,  "Be not  anxious  how 

vipers"   means,  as  the  original  meant,  or  what  ye  shall  speak." 
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Matt.  vi.  34,  "Se  not  therefore  anxious 
for  the  morrow." 

Sir  Edmund  thinks  that  the  old 
"  Take  no  thought"  "obviously  expres- 
ses the  meaning  better,"  "Take  no 
thought "  is  an  archaism  for  "  Be  not 
anxioua."  But  to  the  thousands  who 
are  unaware  of  this  it  involved  a  dan- 
gerous mistranslation  of  ^^  fieptitv^ijTB. 
The  first  text  became  to  ignorant  minis- 
ters an  excuse  for  gross  carelessness  ; 
the  second  became  to  unthrifty  arli- 
sans  an  exhortation  to  improvidence. 
"  Anxious"  is,  I  believe,  the  only  mod- 
ern word  introduced  into  the  Revised 
Version  ;  but  was  there  not  a  cause  ? 

d.  Matt.  XV.  6,  "  Ye  have  made  vt>iit* 
the  word  of  God,  because  of  your  tradi- 
tion." In  other  words, /or  the  sake  of 
their  traditional  ignorance,  which  they 
took  for  knowledge,  they  emptied  of  its 
significance  the  word  of  God.  They 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  make 
it  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions,  as 
the  A.  V.  makes  them  do. 

e.  Matt,  xjtiv.  8,  "All  these  things 
are  the  beginning  of  travail."  Sir  Ed- 
mund Beckett  ventures  to  call  this  "  one 
of  the  most  absurd  of  their  alterations  ;" 
he  adds  that  "  if  it  wcre"to  be  really 
understood  in  the  proper  sense  here  it 
would  be  outrageous  nonsense."  Here, 
as  in  multitudes  of  other  criticism,  we 
see,  at  a  glance,  that  Sir  Edmund  is 
writing  from  a  standpoint  of  knowledge 
far  inferior  to  the  Revisers'.  "  Ne 
sulor  ultra  crepidam."  It  is  always 
dangerous,  as  Coleridge  phrased  it,  to 
ultra-crepidate.  For  if  "travail"  be 
"outrageous  nonsense, "it  was  "out- 
rageous nonsense"  deliberately  uttered 
and  as  deliberately  translated.  The 
answer  here  is  not  only  that  tidiveS 
means  "  travail"  "  birth  pangs,"  and 
nothing  else,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  inaccurate  and  unfaithful  to  render 
it  by  the  vague  and,  in  this  instance, 
unmeaning  "  sorrows  ;"  but  that,  for  a 
long  period,  the  troublous  times  which 
were  to  precede  the  Messianic  advent 
had  been  known  by  the  specific  name  of 
"the  birth  pangs  "  or  "travail-throes" 
of  the  Messiah.  The  phrase,  which  is  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  rT'tt'on 

•  iimpCioaTt.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Revisers 
have  here  deviated  from  the  aorisL  It  refers 
back  to  the  time  when  the  school  of  "  Tradi- 
tion" had  grown  up. 
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^7Zir\  had  a  most  peculiar  technical  and 
historical  significance,  long  lost  to  Eng- 
lish readers,  but  now  restored  by  the 
carefulness  of  the  Revisers, 

/.  Matt,  xxvii.  38,  "  Rehbers," 
"  The  Revisers  had  much  better  have 
left  '  thieves'  alone  :  for  there  is  no  such 
peculiar  infamy  attached  to  highway 
robbers  as  Revisionists  assume-"  Re- 
visionists have  assumed  nothing,  but 
have  simply  distinguished,  as  the  Evan- 
gelists have  invariably  done-,  between 
(fAeirrot,  "thieves,"  in  Matt.  vi.  19, 
etc,  and  X^frrai,  "  robbers."  ■  Judas 
was  a  thief ;  Barabhas  was  a  robber. 
The  old  mistranslation,  besides  the  in- 
excusable want  of  accuracy,  utterly  con- 
fuses the  chief  significance  which  the 
Crucifixion  had  to  many  who  witnessed 
it.  Not  even  the  Romans,  not  even  the 
Pharisees,  not  even  Herod  dreamed  of 
degrading  our  Lord  to  the  level  of  a 
"thief;"  they  chose  to  class  him  as  a 
political  incendiary  like  their  Sicarii, 
and  bandits — followers  perhaps  of  the 
school  of  Judas  of  Gaulon— whom  they 
crucified  on  either  side  of  him. 

g.  Rev,  vii.  a.  "  The  whole  moon  be- 
came as  blood."  The  critic  here  is  ex- 
traordinarily hypercritical,  not  upon  the 
Revisers,  but  upon  St.  John.  St.  John, 
in  the  true  reading,  wrote,  "  the  whole 
moon,"  or  rather  "  the  moon,  over  all 
her  surface,"  simply  because  he  is  con- 
trasting what  happened  at  the  opening 
of  the  sixth  seal  with  the  darkening  of 
a  third  part  of  her  surface  after  the  blast 
of  the  third  trumpet. 

h.  Rev.  xiii.  i,  "Diadems."  Why 
diadems,  instead  of  the  old  crowns  ? 
For  the  very  simple  reason  that  through- 
out the  Apocalypse  ' '  crowns' '  (ffre^vm) 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Lamb  and  to  his 
Saints,  while  "diadems"  are  the  recog- 
nized insignia  of  the  Wild  Beast  and  his 
votaries.  There  is  as  great  a  distinc- 
tion between  "  crowns"  and  "  diadems" 
as  between  Immortalities  {i<ia)  and 
Wild  Beasts  (Oijpia),  which  are  unfortu- 
nately confounded  together  in  the  A. 
V.  Nay,  more  :  is  Sir  Edmund  aware 
that  no  small  part  of  the  question  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse 
hinges  on  this  very  word — the  word 
diai/ems—m  its  special  and  technical 
sense  ?  If  not,  I  will  leave  him  to  seek 
further  enlightenment. 

('.  James  ii.  19,  "  The  devils  also  be- 
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Heve  and  shudder."  This  rendering  is  the  Revisers  to  do^to  retain  his  peculi- 
the  plea  for  recurrent  mirth.  But  if  St.  arity  by  an  exact  English  equivalent,  or, 
James  wrote  "  shudder"  what  could  the  as  Sir  Edmund  suggests,  to  efface  it  by 
Revisers  do  ?  And,  however  much  the  "  in  the  midst  of  heaven  "  ?  They  use 
critic  may  laugh,  St,  James  did  write  the  words  "  a  gospel,"  not  "  tAe  Goi- 
"  shudder."  The  word  ^piaauvai  is  pel,"  because  St.  John  does.  He  is 
unique,  as  "  shudder"  is^  and  "  shud-  not  alluding  (as  Sir  Edmund  supposes) 
der"  is  a  good  English  word,  and  is  its  to  "  tfie  Gospel,"  but  to  the  special  mes- 
exact  equivalent.  If  St.  James  meant  sage  which  follows.  They  call  the  gos- 
"  tremble,"  he  could  have  used,  as  the  pel  "  eternal,"  not  "  everlasting,"  be- 
other  sacred  writers  do  again  and  again,  cause  nJuvcf  never  necessarily  involves 
the  common  Greek  verb  rpifiovai.  (though  it  may  connote)  the  notion  of 
What  is  there  in  the  version,  except  its  endlessness,  but  even,  in  many  instan- 
unfamiliar  accuracy,  to  excite  any  one's  ces,  absolutely  excludes  it. 
laughter?  The  laughter  is  at  St.  James.  «.  Rev.  iv,  6,  "Living  creatures." 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  learn  the  les-  It  is  fairly  astonishing  that  the  critics  of 
son  which  he  intended — that  there  is  an  the  Revisers  should  find  fault  with  the 
awful  difference  between  the  fear  which  substitution  of  "living  creatures"  for 
may  be  full  of  reverence  and  holiness  the  ruinous  mistranslation  "  Beasts." 
and  the  coarse  sense  of  physical  repul-  Owing  tn  the  modem  connotation  of 
sion,  the  horror  of  devilish  antipathy  ?  "  beasts,"  the  word  had  become  singu- 

J.  Heb.  vii.  3  and  6,  "  Without  gene-  larly  degraded  and  unfortunate  in  such 

alogy."     It  is  not  true  that  Melchizedek  a  juxtaposition.     Further  than   that,  it 

was  without  descent,   in    the    ordinary  most  unhappily  obliterates  the  principle 

sense  of  the  word  :  it  is  both  true,  defi-  of  allusive  contrast  on  which  the  whole 

nite,  and  a  correct  version  to  say  that  he  Book  of  Revelation  hinges.     The  ^pta, 

was  without  (recorded)  ^<'>«ii/iKJ'.  or    Wild    Beasts,    are   the    servants    of 

k.  Heb.  viii.  i,  "Now  in  the  things  Satan;    the  <ua,  or  Immortalities,   are 

we  are  saying  the  chief  point  is  this."  near  the  throne  of  God.    Thesameword 

This  is  pronounced  to  be  Hat  and  erro-  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  for  two  sets  of  Be- 

neous.     Vet   two   things  are    certaiu —  ings  which,  in  the  original,  stand  to  each 

namely,  i,  that  Ke^iAtwov  may  mean  a  other  in  the  utmost  conceivbic  degree  of 

"  chfef  point ;"  and  3,  that  it  must  have  contrast  and  opposition, 
that  meaning  here,  as  both  Theophylact        VI.   It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  Sir 

and  Suidas  observe,   because  what  the  Edmund  Beckett  through  alt  his  pages 

writer  of  the  Epistle  proceeds  to  give  »  of  almost  unbroken  fault-finding.     Even 

a  chief  point  and  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  in  the  few  instances  in  which  I  agree  with 

the  word,  a  summary.  him  in  thinking  that  the  Revision  might 

/,  Heb.  xi.  19,  "  From  whence hedid  be  amended,  it  would  still  be  easy  to 

also  in  a  parable  receive   him    back."  point  out  that  the  deviation  from  the  A. 

Here,   again,   the  critic  thinks  that  he  V.  may  be  supported  by  valid  reasons, 

understands  the  ignorance  of  the  trans-  But  I  will  proceed  to  examine  the  two 

iators,  but  is  in  reality  only  ignorant  of  instances,   to   one  of  which  our  critic 

their  understanding.       He  pronounces  thinks  that  "  the  nonsense  prize"  ought 

the  Revised  Version  to  be  puzzling,  ri-  to  be  awarded,   while  "  the  destruction 

diculous,  and  wrong.     It  is  in  reality  an  prite' '  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  other, 
accurate  preservation  of  a  "  remarkable         i.   He  awards  "  the  nonsense  prize" 

Alexandrian  allusion,  and  forms  one  of  to  the  Revised  Version  of  Rev.  xv.  6, 

the  characteristic  touches  in  which  the  "The  seven  Angels  arrayed  with  pre- 

letter  abounds."  cious  stones,  pure   and  bright,"  for  the 

m.  Rev.  xiv.  6,  "Another  angel  fly-  "  clothed  in  pure  and  white  linen,"  of 
ing  in  mid-heaven  having  an  eternal  gos-  the  A.  V.  Now  when  Sir  Edmund 
pel  to  proclaim."  Sir  Edmund  seems  made  merry  over  this  new  reading  at  the 
to  regard  "  mid-heaven"  as  a  piece  of  meeting  in  which  he  "  ventured  to 
"  finery."  Bui,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  throw  a  stone  at  these  lapidaries,"  I  en- 
he  is  criticising  St.  John,  not  the  Revis-  deavored  to  show  that  the  Revised  Ver- 
en.  St.  John  here  usts  fteawpavrjiia,  a  sion  was  not,  at  any  rate,  "an  absurd- 
word  absolutely  unique.      Which  were  ity"  because  Milton  had  also^irmed  hf 
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Angels— probably  with  no  reference  to  at  any  rate  pouting  his  ridicule  on  that 

the  reading  of  XiOuv  for  Xt'vov  adopted  which  St.  John  most  probably  wrote. 

by  the  Revisers — in  precious  stone  ;  and        ii.  The  "  destruction  prize"  is  award- 

I  quoted  both —  ed  to  Rev.  xxii,  10,  "  He  that  is  un- 

,,_,..  ,  ,  ,      ,  J-  J  iil^\.toa&  let  him  lio  unrighteousness  sliW  \ 

"Though  huge,  and  in  a  rock  of  dmmood       °,  ,     .1.  ,  ■    =1.1.     j.i-_i         j    i,.i 

armed  "  ^""^  "^  '"^^  '^  fillhy  let  him  be  made  filthy 

still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous  let  him  do 

and  righteousness  still  ;  and   he  that  is  holy 

"Lcteach  let  him  be  made  holy  %\!A\."     The  reader 

His  adamantine  coat  gird  well."  will  see  at  a  glance  that,  sublime  and 

,     ,  .      ,        ,  ,  1     ir  -  beautiful  as  is  our  A.  V.,  the  "  dcstruc- 

Is  this  absurd  or  grotesque  ?    If  so,  is  ,;„„„,.;,„..„„„,  u.  ,„„;j„j   „„, .    ,Z, 

Horace,    al»,    .bfu.d  'o,     g,o,=„„..  Ki?;;?  b uHf  KrnHle.^  "."sU,! 

»hen  he  writes-  „„  .  „,  „,|,^,  „  ,^^  si„g„l„ly  corrupt 

"  Martem  lunicS  tectum  lubniinA'fril "?  text,  or  no  text,  of  the  Apocalypse  to 

which  alone  they  had  access.     For  un- 

and  Claudian,  with  his—  dnubtedly  the  true  readings  are  fsmnpt.' 

'•}A^yan^dama»u^u^^Vi  ''^™  (or  ,JrTra"«^T<j)   and  SiKMoohv^v 

JTimjuaTtj.     And    here,  again,   Sir  Ed- 

But   those  are  "images — poetical  !m-  mund  gets  out  of  his  depth.     Itisabun- 

ages."     One  asks  in  amazement,  and  is  dantly  clear  that  he    has    not  grasped 

not  the  Apocalypse  full  of  "  images —  what  the  Revisers  knew  to  be  the  true 

poetic  images,"  from   the  first  page  to  meaning.     The  incorrect  version  of  the 

the  last  ?    But  then  "  \iS"i  alone,  with-  A,  V,  has  misled  him  into  the  terribly 

out  some  adjective,  never  means  a  pre-  false  misconception,   which    he    shares 

cious  stone."     Be  it  so:  but  here  we  with  thejnullilude,  that  the  text  is  the 

have    two   adjectives,    both    eminently  strongest  way  of  saying  " /liu/ Air  u  ^01- 

suitable    to    precious   stones — namely,  demned  to  eternal filthiness."    Godforbld! 

"  pure  and  bright."     And.  lastly,  how  It  15  in  reality  an  exhortation  to  repent 

if  "  stone"  and  not  "  linen"  were  sim-  during  "  the  short  time"  which  is  left 

ply  the  true  reading?    If  so,   then  Sir  before  the  then  immediate  Advent  of 

Edmund  has  been  flinging  more  stones,  Christ  in  the  close  of  the  Old  Dispen- 

not  at  the  Revisers,   but  at  St.  John,  sation — an    exhortation   only   rendered 

"  Stone"  is,  at  any  rate,  the  reading  of  more  intense  by  the  force  of  an  irony 

A,  C,  of  various   Cursives,    of   ancient  which  was  adopted  with  merciful  inten- 

MSS.  known  to  the  famous  Apocalyptic  tions. 

commentator  Andreas,  and  of  some  first-  VII.  Instead  of  following  the  other 
rate  versions.  It  is  the  less  common-  objections  step  by  step,  let  us  take  one 
place  reading,  and  therefore — without  passage,  the  one  which  has  been  roost 
laying  any  u)7i/a£  stress  on  the  sensible  generally  condemned,  and  to  which  even 
and  recogniied  rule  of  "  faeiliori  leetioni  so  friendly  a  critic  as  the  Dean  of  Felcr- 
praslat  ardua" — the  most  likely  to  have  borough  objects  as  spoiling  the  "  splen- 
been  altered.  Sir  Edmund  objects  that  did  sweep"  of  the  A.  V.  It  is  the  re- 
in this  case  St.  John  would  have  used  markable  opening  passage  of  the  Epistle 
the    plural,    "stones."      But    has    he  to  the  Hebrews. 

never  noticed  the  partiality  of  the  Seer         "  God,  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto 

for  splendid  monoliths  of  gems  ?  When,  the   fathers,  in  the  prophets,  by  divers 

in  addition  to  these  considerations,  we  portions    and   in    divers  manners,  hath, 

read  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  in  the  LXX.,  and  at  the  end  of  these    days,    spoken    un- 

see  that  it  was  almost  certainly  in  St^  to  us  in  his  Son,    whom    He    appointed 

John's    thoughts;    and    are   reminded  heir  of  all  things, /Arcu^4  whom  also  He 

finally  by  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort   that  made  the  worlds,  who  being  the  efful- 

\ivov   does   not    normally  mean   "fine  ^rf«f^  of  his  glory,  and  the  wrv  image  of 

linen"   and   that   for  "  fine    linen"  St,  his   substance,  and  upholding  all  things 

John  uses  another  word  {ffiaaivuv),  the  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  Ife  had 

new  reading  acquires  the  highest  degree  made  purification  of  sins,  sat  down  on 

of  probability,  and  even  the  critic  can  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  \ 

enjoy  the  splendor  of  the  image  :  he  is  having  become  by  so  much  better  than 
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the  Angels,  as  He  hath  inherited  a  more 
excellent  name  than  they." 

Now  in  this  passage  undoubtedly  the 
R.  Version  will  at  first  sight — but,  I  am 
convinced,  only  at  first  sight — appear 
at  its  worst,  because  we  shall  miss  the 
stately  eloquence  of  the  A.  V,  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar.  Much  of  the 
apparent  harshness  of  the  Revisers  is, 
however,  unreal.  Our  sense  of  it  must 
be  largely  discounted.  It  is  due,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  the  shock  which  we 
receive  by  the  substitution  of  unfamiliar 
terms  for  others  which  association  has 
made  very  dear  to  us.  We  must  not 
forget  that  even  our  A.  V.  was  assailed 
at  the  first  appearance  with  reproaches 
exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  now 
used  against  the  Revisers.  The  "bad 
English"  of  the  A.  V.  was  complained 
of  in  those  days  in  exactly  the  same  tone 
and  spirit  as  the  asserted  "bad  Eng- 
lish" of  our  Revisers  is  complained  of 
now.  And  in  favor  of  this  criticism  is 
quoted  the  authority  of  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  Mr.  G.  Washington  Moon  !  Well, 
time  will  show  !  But  if  we  are  to  have 
authoritative  dicta  about  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  good  English,  1  venture  to 
think  that  the  authority  of  such  men  as 
the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Gloucester, 
the  Deans  of  Rochester  and  Llandaff,  and 
Canons  Kennedy  and  Westcott,  not  to 
speak  of  all  the  other  Revisers,  is  in- 
comparably superior  to  that  of  either 
Mr.  Spurgeon  or  Mr.  Moon. 

Now  in  this  passage  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  sees  no  difference  of  meaning  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  euphony. 
He  calls  "fy  divers  portions"  a  bad 
translation  ;  "  effulgence"  is  "  somewhat 
vulgar  finery."  "  The  image  of  a  sub- 
stance" appears  to  him  an  impossibil- 
ity. 

And  yet  the  Revisers  are  m  every  in- 
stance indisputably  accurate,  and  more 
accurate  than  the  Translators  ;  and  their 
accuracy  is  a  gain  which  repays  us  a  thou- 
sandfold for  the  harshnesE^ — I  am  bold  to 
say  the  purely  imaginary  harshness — of 
their  diction.  n»Av;iE/f(Js  does  mean  "  in 
many  portions"  — I.e.,  fragmentanly  ; 
and  it  does  not  mean  ' '  at  sundry  times. ' ' 
The  correct  word  brings  out  a  most  im- 
portant truth,  and  one  which  is  con- 
Etanlly  forgotten  to  the  utter  ruin  of  all 
Old  Testament  interpretation.  It  was 
(in  the  true  reading)  "  at  the  end  of  these 
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days"* — i.e.,  at  the  close  of  the  period 
of  the  Fathers— and  not  "  in  these  last 
days,"  that  God  had  spoken  in  His  Son. 
In  strict  theological  accuracy  the  worlds 
were  made  through  (i5iA  toC  tlov)  rather 
than  "  by"  Christ — or  in  other  words, 
He  was  the  Instrumental  rather  than  the 
Independent  cause.  Effulgence,  besides 
at  once  marking  an  Alexandrian  expres- 
sion and  conception,  indicates  the  truth 
thai  Christ  is  not  only  "  brightness," 
but  derivatrve  brightness — Liglit  of  or 
from  Light  ;  God  of  God,  Son  of  the 
Father,!  Since  the  modem  meaning  of 
the  word  "  person"  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site to  its  philosophical  meaning,  the 
Revisers  could  hardly  have  left  "  per- 
son" uncorrected  as  a  rendering  of 
'■iinduTaais.  Lastly — for  in  the  other  in- 
stances also  there  is  no  question  as  to 
their  more  faithful  accuracy —"  w  His 
Son"  points  to  an  important  theological 
distinction,  and  "having  become  better 
than  the  Angels,"  obviates  the  use  of  an 
expression  which  in  the  original  of  Heb. 
iii.  2  (r^  TTOi^oaVTi  avTiv)  was  SO  Start- 
ling to  the  Nicene  orthodoxy  of  the 
Fathers  that  it  endangered  the  very  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Epistle,  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  which  retarded  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  canonicity.  To  those  who 
want  to  know  what  the  sacred  writer 
really  meant  and  really  said,  this  is  a 
crucial  passage.  Even  if  we  concede 
that  there  is  a  loss  in  rhetorical  grandeur  / 
we  maintain  that  we  are  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  gains  not  only  to  accu- 
racy of  expression,  but  to  important 
truths. 

VIII.  But  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  is  a 
most  uncompromising  opponent.  Many 
other  changes  that  appear  to  us  to  be 
most  certain  improvements  fall  under 
his  condemnation. 

a.  Thus  he  is  apparently  displeased 
with  the  Revisers  for  telling  us  in  Heb. 
ix.  r6.  17,  that  dtiB^Kij  means  both 
"  covenant  "  and  "  testament."  Now 
to  careful  students  of  the  Epistle  in  the 
original  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  writer  does,  in  those  two  verses, 
change  for  a  moment,  and  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  a  single  illustration,  that 

*  It  waa  a  technical  Hebrew  expression. 

f  The  Revisen  were  driven  to  the  Lalinism, 
because  there  is  no  Saxon  word  correaponding 
to  the  Gieelc  dn-av/air/ia  and  ihe  German  Ai- 
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meaning  of  the  word  which  he  has  Greek,  then  "they  shall  become  one 
adopted  throughout  the  rest  of  his  letter,  flock,  one  shepherd  ' "  is  correct  English. 
^xO^Ki)  means  normally,  and  to  Greeks,  And  correct,  according  to  the  syllogism 
a  lestamenl,  or  will.  To  Tews,  who  were  of  passion,  if  not  according  to  the  lower 
not  familiar  with  wilts,  the  word  had  syllogism  of  formal  grammar,  it  most  as- 
normally  the  meaning  of  a  covenant,  suredly  is.  But,  passing  by  the  mere 
Hence  the  writer,  as  a  Jew  addressing  change  from  "  there"  to  "  they,"  neces- 
Jews,  uses  the  word  in  the  Jewish  sense,  sitated  by  the  adoption  of  the  true  read- 
But  in  those  two  verses  it  strikes  him  by  ing,  has  Sir  Edmund  no  word  of  grati- 
way  of  passing  illustration,  that  the  tude  for  the  divine  and  consuling  truth 
other  meaning  of  the  word  may  also  sug-  — a  truth  how  divine  and  consoUog 
gest  a  valuable  thought.  He  freely  those  of  us  know  who  are  unutterably 
avails  himself  of  this  double  meaning  weary  of  Ihe  strife  of  tongues — that  we 
because  the  Jews  too  were  aware  of  it,  shall  all  become  one  fiixk  {fita  itoifivi}) 
as  is  proved  by  their  transliteration  of  even  though  the  Hock  may  r^mdi'v  till  the 
this  very  word  in  the  sense  of  will  in  end  of  time  divided  into  xaamy  folds  ; 
the  Talmud.  Further  than  this,  Philo,  each  fold  (a^Aij)  separate  indeed,  but 
the  Alexandrian  philosopher,  who  had  peaceful ;  parted  by  external  divisions, 
exercised  so  deep  an  influence  on  the  but  one  in  heart — owning  "one  Lord, 
writer's  thoughts,  hadalready  set  him  thi  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
example  of  doing  the  very  same  thing,  by  Father  of  us  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
playing  on  the  twofold  sense  of  the  through  all,  and  in  us  all."* 
word.  The  rendering  of  the  word  by  I  must  end,  because  I  have  no  more 
"  covenant "  in  these  two  verses  would  space  at  roy  command.  If  I  have  not 
make  the  writer  assert  something  which  considered  all  the  variations  from  the  A. 
is  perfectly  false  and  meaningless.  The  V.  to  which  Sir  Edmund  has  taken  ex- 
true  rendering  of  the  Revisers,  which  ception,  it  is  only  because  it  would  be 
gives  us  "covenant"  throughout  the  at  once  needless  and  tedious  to  do  so. 
rest  of  the  Epistle,  and  "  testament  "  If  I  have  been  right  in  what  I  have  here 
only  in  these  two  verses,  restores  to  us  advanced,  I  ask  the  reader  to  feel  as- 
his  argument  in  its  irue  sense,  and  fur-  sured  that  on  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every 
nishes  us  with  one  more  of  the  touches  other  point  which  has  been  selected  for 
which  throw  light  alike  on  the  origin  animadversion,  there  is  a  very  strong,  if 
and  on  the  characteristics  of  the  whole  not  an  absolutely  conclusive,  answer  ; 
Epistle.  and  that  besides  the  corrections  which 
b.  Again,  he  is  angry  at  the  change  in  have  been  impugned,  but  which  in  every 
John  X.  )6,  "  They  shall  become  one  instance  admit  of  strong  defence,  there 
floek,  one  shepherd."  "What  sort  of  are  passages  on  every  page  from  which, 
language  is  that  ?  No  Greek  can  justify  by  universal  admission,  errors  and  inac- 
such  English."  We  will  assume  that  curcies  have,  for  the  first  time,  been 
the  Revisers  have  here  restored  the  true  swept  away. 

reading  yreiiaovTo.i  for  the  yev^«Ta(  of  I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  say 

the  A.  V.      And,  if  so,  what  is  there  in-  that  I  agree  with  the  Revisers  in  every 

correct  about  the  English  ?     At  present  instance,  and  that  there  are  not  some 

there   are    many   folds,   and  the  flocks  things  in  their  Revision — and  some  of 

which  are  penned  within  them  do  not  great  importance,  though  few  in  number 

recognize  that  they  are,  and  therefore  — which  I   regret.     But  even  where  I 

almost  cease  to  be  in  reality,   but  one    — -■   ■   - — — — — 

flock.  But  they  shall  become  one  flock,  *  "The  traDslation  '  fold '  (or  'Bock'  has 
and  St.  John  might  have  added  in  a  been  most  dis«sirous  in  idea  aod  influence, 
separate  clause  that  they  should  be  un-  Theobliteraiiotiof  ih.s  essential  d|stin«ioo  has 
,'  i..!.  L  J  II  J  .J  served  id  no  small  degree  to  conlirm  and  ei- 
der one  bhepherd.  He  does  not  do  so,  ^^^^  ^^  [^<^  claims  of  the  Roman  See.  It 
but  prefers  the  shortened  and  far  more  would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  any  correction 

vigorously  suggestive  expression.       What  now  10  do  awaji  with  the  effects  which  a  tra»S' 

right  have  the  Revisers  to  amend  his  ii'-™  ""^'"'"W^/o-i' has  produced  on  ec^lea- 

grammar  and   phraseology,  or  even  to  t::^^X}o:^h.lt'^i ^^X'.^ 

suppose    that    it    wants    mendmg  ?     If  to  many  another  "obliteraUon  oi  true  distint 

yt.VT\OovTa.t  ....  tli-Kv>.^i\V  be  correct  Uons"  which  Ibe  Revised  Version  has  n 
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differ  from  them  in  judgment,  I  do  so  ceived  Text,  owing  to  the  meaj^ness  of 
with  the  extremest  deference,  and  with'  the  Apparatus  Crtticus  which  was  alone 
the  feeling  that,  after  all,  they— being  so  at  the  disposal  of  the  fonner  Translators 
many  and  so  competent — may  be  in  the  — the  members  of  the  Revision  Commit- 
right.  But  here  I  will  add  this  only  :  tee  deserve  the  deepest  gratitude.  In 
that  from  all  who  know  the  fatal  force  spite  of  the  bitter  attacks  which  have 
and  fascination  of  words — who  have  been  made  upon  their  Version,  it  will 
Icamt  to  realise  the  immense  and  incon-  come  to  be  regarded  by  ever-increasing 
ceivable  mistakes  which  are  made  by  the  numbers  as  one  of  the  best  boons  whicH 
ignorant  (ay,  and  by  the  learned  also)  in  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
reading  Scripture — who  wish  to  know  learning,  the  fearlessness,  and  the  faith- 
what  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  really  fulness  of  the  ripest  scholars  and  divines 
said,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  man-  whom  the  nineteenth  century  can  boast, 
ncr  in  which  they  said  it — who  are  aware  — Contemporary  Review. 
of  the  manifold  deficiencies  of  the  Re- 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  INFLUENCES  WHICH  HAVE  AFFECTED  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

BY    DR.    ARCHIBALD   GEIKIE. 

Probably  few  readers  realize  to  how  To  give  a  complete  answer  to  the  ques- 
largeanextent  the  events  of  history  have  tion  would  of  course  involve  a  detailed 
been  influenced  by  the  geological  siruc-  examination  of  the  history  of  each  area, 
tare  of  the  ground  whereon  they  have  But  we  should  find  that  fundamentally 
been  enacted.  I  propose  to  illustrate  the  differences  have  arisen  from  the  orig- 
this  influence  from  some  of  the  more  inally  utterly  distinct  geological  struc- 
salicnt  features  in  the  early  human  occu-  ture  of  the  two  regions.  This  diversity 
pation  of  the  British  Islands,  and  in  the  of  structure  initiated  the  divergences  in 
subsequent  historical  progress  of  the  human  characteristics  even  in  far  pre- 
English  people.  No  better  proof  of  the  historic  times,  and  continues,  even  in 
reality  of  the  relation  in  question  could  spite  of  the  blending  influences  of  mod- 
be  given  than  the  familiar  contrast  be-  ern  civilization,  to  maintain  them  down 
tween  the  heart  of  England  and  the  to  the  present  day. 
heart  of  Scotland.  The  one  area  is  a  Let  us  first  briefly  consider  what  was 
region  of  low  plains,  inhabited  by  an  the  ptobable  condition  of  Britain  at  the 
English-speaking  race,  richly  agricul*  time  when  the  earliest  human  beings  ap- 
tural  in  one  part,  teeming  with  a  busy  peared  in  the  country.  At  that  ancient 
mining  population  in  another,  dotted  epoch  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Brit- 
with  large  cities  ;  the  air  often  foul  from  ish  Islands  still  foimed  pan  of  the  main- 
the  smoke  of  thousands  of  chimneys  and  land  of  Continental  Europe.  There  is 
resonant  with  the  clanking  of  innumera-  reason  to  believe  that  the  general  level  of 
ble  manufactories,  and  the  screams  of  these  islands  may  have  been  then  consid- 
locomotivesfljinghitherand thitherover  erably  higher  than  it  has  been  since, 
a  network  of  railways.  The  other  region  From  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
is  one  of  rugged  mountains  and  narrow  lantic  immediately  to  the  west  of  our  area, 
glens  tenanted  by  a  Celtic  race,  which,  as  revealed  by  the  abundant  soundings 
keepingto  its  old  Gaelic  tongueand  prim-  and  dredgings  of  recent  years,  it  is  evi- 
itive  habits,  has  never  built  towns,  hardly  dent  that  if  the  British  Islands  were  now 
even  villages — a  r^on  partly  devoted  raisedeven  1000  feetor  moreabove  their 
to  pasture,  and  still  haunted  by  the  game  present  level,  they  would  not  thereby 
and  wild  animals  of  primeval  times,  gain  more  than  a  belt  of  lowland  some- 
but  with  no  industrial  centres,  no  mahr  where  about  200  miles  broad  on  their 
ufactures  of  any  kind,  and  only  a  feeble  western  border.  They  stand,  in  fact, 
agriculture  struggling  for  existence  along  nearly  upon  the  edge  of  the  great  Euro- 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  Now,  why  pean  plateau  which,  about  230  miles  lo 
should  two  parts  of  the  same  small  coun-  the  west  of  them,  plunges  rapidly  down 
try  differ  so   widely  from  each   other  ?  into  the  abysses  of  the  Allantic^    II   ' 
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perfectly  certain,  therefore,  that  ihouRh  retreated  from  our  low  grounds.  Of 
our  area  was  formerly  prolonged  west-  thet^  ancient  chilly  periods,  however, 
ward  beyond  its  present  limits,  there  the  Arctic  plants  still  found  on  our 
has  never  been  any  important  mass  of  mountain  tops  remain  as  living  witnesses, 
land  to  the  west  of  us  in  recent  geologi-  for  they  are  doubtless  descendanlsof  the 
cal  times,  or  within  what  we  call  the  northern  vegetation  which  overspead, 
human  period — probably  never  at  any  Britain  when  still  part  of  the  Continrent 
geological  epochal  all.  Every  succes-  and  before  the  arrival. of  our  present 
live  wave  of  migration,  whether  of  plant  temperate  flora  and  fauna, 
or  of  animal,  must  have  come  from  the  Previous  to  the  final  retreat  of  the  ice, 
other  or  eastern  side-  But  though  our  the  alternating  warmer  intervals  brouRht 
country  could  never  have  stretched  into  Britain  many  wild  animals  from 
much  beyond  its  present  westward  limits,  milder  regions  to  the  south.  Horses, 
it  once  undoubtedly  spread  eastward  over  stags,  Irish  elks,  roe  deer;  wild  oxen, 
the  site  of  what  is  now  the  North  Sea.  and  bisons  roamed  over  the  plains  ;  wild 
Even  at  the  present  day,  an  elevation  of  boars,  three  kinds  of  rhinoceros,  two 
less  than  600  feet  would  convert  the  kinds  of  elephant,  brown  bears  and 
whole  of  that  sea  into  dry  land  from  the  grizzly  bears,  haunted  the  forests.  The 
north  of  Shetland  lo  the  headlands  of  rivers  were  tenanted  by  the  hippopola- 
Btittany.  At  the  time  when  these  wide  mus,  beaver,  otter,  water-rat ;  while 
plains  united  Britain  to  the  mainland,  amont;  the  carnivora  were  wolves,  foxes, 
the  Thames  wus  no  doubt  a  tributary  of  wild  cats,  hyxnas,  and  lions.  Many  of 
the  Rhine,  which,  in  its  course  north-  these  animals  must  have  moved  in  herds 
ward,  may  have  received  other  affluents  across  the  plains,  over  which  the  North 
from  the  east  of  Britain  before  it  poured  Sea  now  rolls.  Their  bones  have  been 
its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  somewheie  dredged  up  in  hundreds  by  the  fisher- 
between  the  heights  of  Shetland  and  the  men  from  the  surface  of  the  Dogger- 
mountainous  coasts  of  Southern  Norway.  Bank. 

There  is  evidence  of  remarkable  oscil-  Such  were  the  denizens  of  Southern 

lations  of  climate  at  the  epoch  of  the  England  when  man  made  his  first  ap- 

advent  of  man  into  this  part  of  Europe,  peatance  there.     It  seems  not  unlikely 

A  time  of  intense  cold,  known  as  the  that  be  came  some  time  before  the  close 

Ice  Age  or  Glacial  period,  was  drawing  of  the  long  Ice  Age.     He  may  have  been 

to  a  close.     Its  glaciers,  frozen  rivers  temporarily  driven  out  of  the  country  by 

and    lakes,  and    floating    icebergs,  had  the  returning  cold  periods,    but  would 

converted  most  of  Britain,  and  the  whole  find  hisway  back  as  the  climate  ameli- 

of  Northern  Europe,  into  a  waste  of  ice  orated.     Much  ingenuity  has  been  «- 

and   snow,    such  as  North    Greenland  pended  in  tracing  a  succession  of  civili- 

stilt  is  ;  but  the  height  of  the  cold  was  zatton  in  this  primeval  human  population 

past,  and  there  now  came  intervals  of  of  Britain.     Among  the  records  of  its 

milder  seasons,  when  the  wintry  mantle  presence  there  have  been  supposed  to  be 

was    withdrawn     northward,    so    as   to  traces  of  an  earlier  race  of  hunters  of 

allow  the  vegetation  and  the  roaming  a  low  order,  furnished  with  the  rudest 

animals  of  more  temperate  latitudes  to  possible  stone  implements;  and  a  later 

spread  westward   into  Britain.       From  people,    who,  out  of  the  bones  of  the 

time  to  time  a  renewal  of  the  cold  once  animals  they  captured,  supplied   them- 

more  sent  down  the   glaciers   into  the  selves  with  deftly  made,  and  even  artis- 

valleys,  or  even  into  the  sea,  froze  the  tically    decorated    weapons.        All  that 

rivers  over  in  winter,  and  allowed  the  seems  safely   deducibie  from   the  evi- 

Arctic   flora  and    fauna  again   to   mi-  dencc,  however,  may  be  summed  up  in 

grate  southward  into  tracts  from  which  saying  that  the  palaoiithic  men,  or  men 

the  temperate  plants  and  animals  were  of  the  older  stone  period,  who  hunted 

forced  by  the  increasing  cold  to  retreat,  over  the  plains  and  fished  in  the  rivers. 

At  last,  however,  the  Arctic  conditions  and  lived  in  the  caves  cf  this  country, 

of  climate  ceased  to  reappear,  and  the  have  left  behind  them  implements,  rude 

Arctic  vegetation,  with  its  accompanying  indeed,  but  no  doubt  quite  suitable  for 

reindeer,  musksheep,  lemming,    Arctic  their  purpose  ;  and  likewise  other  wca- 

ox',  glmion,  and  other  northern  animals,  pons  and  tools  of  a  more  finished  kind, 
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which  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  that  in  the  glacial  and  later  periods  con- 
implements  still  in  use  among  the  mod-  siderable  oscillations  of  level  took  place  ; 
em  Eskimos.  It  has  been  suggested  for,  on  the  one  hand,  beds  o(  sea-shell 
that  the  Eskimos  are  their  direct  descend-  are  found  at  heights  of  1  zoo  or  1300  feet 
ants,  driven  into  the  inhospitable  norlh  above  the  present  sea-level ;  and,  on  the 
by  the  pressure  of  more  warlike  races.  other  hand,  ancient  forest-covered  soils 

The  rude  hunter  and  dweller  in  caves  are  now  seen  below  tide-mark.  It  was 
passed  away  before  the  advent  of  the  doubtless  mainly  subsidence  that  pro- 
farmer  and  herdsman  of  the  Neolithic  or  duced  the  isolation  of  Britain.  The 
later  stone  period.  We  know  much  more  whole  area  slowly  sank,  until  the  lower 
of  him  than  of  his  predecessors.  He  tracts  were  submerged,  the  last  low  ridge 
was  short  of  stature,  with  an  oblong  head,  connecting  the  land  with  France  was 
and  probably  a  dark  skin  and  dark  curly  overflowed,  and  Britain  became  a  group 
hair.  His  implementsof  stone  wereoften  of  islands.  But  unquestionably  the  iso- 
artistically  fashioned  and  polished,  lation  was  helped  by  the  ceaseless  wear 
Though  still  a  hunter  and  fisher,  he  knew  and  tear  of  the  superficial  agencies  which 
also  how  to  farm.  He  had  flocks  and  are  still  busy  at  the  same  task.  The 
herds  of  domestic  animals  ;  he  was  ac-  slow  but  sure  washing  of  descending 
quainted  with  the  arts  of  spinning,  could  rain,  the  erosion  of  water-courses,  and 
make  a  rude  kind  of  pottery,  and  exca-  the  gnawing  of  sea-waves,  all  told  in 
vate  holes  and  subterranean  galleries  in  the  long  degradation.  And  thus,  found- 
the  chalk  for  the  extraction  of  flints  for  ering  from  want  of  suppott  below,  and 
his  weapons  and  tools.  That  he  had  eaten  away  by  attacks  above,  the  low 
some  notion  of  a  future  state  may  be  lands  gradually  diminished,  and  disap- 
inferred  from  arrow-heads,  pottery,  and  peared  beneath  the  sea. 
implements  of  various  kinds  which  are  Now,  in  this  process  of  separation,  Ire- 
found  in  his  graves,  evidently  placed  landunfortunatelybecamedetachedfrom 
there  for  the  use  of  the  departed.  He  Britain,  We  have  had  ample  occasion  in 
has  been  regarded  as  probably  of  a  Non-  recent  years  to  observe  how  much  this 
Aryan  race,  of  which  perhaps  the  mod-  geological  change  has  affected  our  do- 
ern  Basques  are  lineal  descendants,  iso-  mestic  history.  That  the  isolation  of  Ire- 
lated  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Pyre-  land  took  place  before  Britain  had  been 
nees  by  the  advance  of  younger  tribes,  separated  from  the  ConlinenI,  may  be 
Traces  of  his  former  presence  in  Britain  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  dis- 
havc  been  conjectured  to  be  recognisable  tribution  of  living  plants  and  animals, 
in  the  small,  dark  Welshmen,  and  the  Of  course,  the  interval  which  had  then 
short,  swarthy  Irishmen  of  the  west  of  elapsed  since  the  submergences  and  ice- 
Ireland,  sheets  of  the  glacial  period  must  have 

When  the  earliest  Neolithic  men  ap-  beenof  prodigious  duration,  if  measured 
peared  in  this  region,  Britain  may  have  by  ordinary  human  standards.  Yet  it 
slill  been  united  to  the  Continent.  But  was  too  short  to  enable  the  plants  and 
the  connection  was  eventually  broken,  animals  of  Central  Europe  completely 
It  is  obvious  that  no  event  in  ibe  geo-  to  possess  themselves  of  the  British  area, 
logical  history  of  Britain  can  have  had  a  Generation  after  generation  they  were 
more  powerful  influence  on  its  human  moving  westward,  but  long  before  they 
history  than  the  separation  of  the  country  could  all  reach  the  northwestern  sea- 
as  a  group  of  islands  cut  off  by  a  consid-  board,  Ireland  had  become  an  island, 
erable  channel  from  direct  communica-  solhat  their  further  march  in  that  direc- 
tion with  the  mainland  of  Europe.  Let  tion  was  arrested,  and  before  the  subse- 
us  consider  for  a  moment  how  the  dis-  quent  advancing  bands  had  come  as  far 
connection  was  prol-ably  brought  about,  as  Britain,  it  too  had  been  separated  by 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  a  sea-channel  which  finally  barred  their 
when  Britain  became  an  island,  the  progress.  Comparing  the  total  land 
general  contour  of  the  country  was  on  mammals  of  the  west  of  Europe,  we  And 
the  whole  what  it  is  still.  The  same  that  while  Germany  has  ninety  species, 
groups  of  mountains  rose  above  the  same  Britain  has  forty,  and  Ireland  only 
plains  and  valleys,  which  were  traversed  twenty-two.  The  reptiles  and  amphibia 
by  the  same  winding  rivers.     We  know  of  Germany  number  twenty-two.  those 
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of  Britain  thirteen,  and  those  of  Ireland  does,  and  Neolithic  man  may  have 
four.  Again,  even  among  the  winged  readily  traversed  it  in  his  light  coracle 
tribes,  where  the  capacity  for  dispersal  of  skins.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can 
is  so  much  greater,  Britain  possesses  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  Basque  or 
twelve  species  of  bats,  while  Ireland  has  Iberian  stock  had  for  many  ages  inhabited 
no  more  than  seven,  and  130  land-birds  Britain  before  the  succeeding  wave  of 
to  no  in  Ireland.  The  same  discrep-  human  migration  advanced  to  overflow 
ancy  is  traceable  in  the  flora,  for  while  and  efface  it.  The  next  invaders — the 
the  total  number  of  species  of  flowering  first  advance-guard  of  the  great  Aryan 
plants  and  ferns  found  in  Britain  amounts  family — were  Celts,  whose  descendants 
to  1435,  those  of  Ireland  number  970 —  still  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  pop- 
about  two-thirds  of  the  British  flora,  ulation  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Celt 
Such  facts  as  these  are  not  explicable  by  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  small 
any  difference  of  climate  rendering  Ire-  swarthy  Iberian  whom  he  supplanted, 
land  less  fit  for  the  reception  of  more  He  was  tall,  round-headed  and  fair 
varied  vegetation  and  animal  life  ;  for  skinned,  with  red  or  brown  hair.  En- 
the  climate  of  Ireland  is  really  more  equa-  dewed  with  greater  bodily  strength  and 
ble  and  genial  than  that  of  the  regions  pugnacity,  he  drove  before  him  the  older 
lying  to  (he  east  of  it.  They  receive  a  and  smaller  race  of  short  oblong-headed 
natural  and  consistent  interpretation  on  men,  gradually  extirpating  them,  or  leav- 
the  assumption  of  the  gradual  separation  ing  here  and  there,  in  less  attractive 
of  the  British  Islands  during  a  contin-  portions  of  the  country,  small  island- 
uous  northwestward  migration  of  the  like  remnants  of  them  which  insensibly 
present  flora  and  fauna  from  Central  mingled  with  their  conquerors,  though, 
Europe.  as    I    have    already    remarked,   traces 

The  last  neck  of  land  which  united  of  these  remnants  are  perhaps  partially 
Britain  to  the  mainland  was  probably  recognizable  in  the  characteristic  Ibcri- 
that  through  which  the  Strait  of  Dover  an-like  lineaments  of  some  districts  of 
now  runs.  Apart  from  the  general  sub-  the  country  even  at  the  present  day. 
sidence  of  the  whole  North  Sea  area.  The  Celts,  as  we  now  find  them  in 
which  is  attested  by  submerged  forests  Britain,  belong  to  two  distinct  divisions 
on  both  sides,  it  is  not  difficult  to  per-  of  the  race,  the  Irish  or  Gaelic,  and  the 
ceive  how  greatly  the  widening  of  the  Welsh  or  Cymric.  Some  difference  of 
channel  has  been  aided  by  waves  and  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  which  of  these 
tidal  currents.  The  cliffs  of  Kent  on  branches  appeared  in  the  country  first, 
the  one  side  and  of  the  Boulonnais  on  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  question  is  dis- 
the  other,  ceaselessly  battered  by  the  cussed  on  the  evidence  of  geological  anal- 
sea,  and  sapped  by  the  trickle  of  per-  ogy.theunqueHtionablepnorityshoaldbe 
colating  springs,  arc  crumbling  before  assigned  to  the  Gaels.  There  can  be  no 
our  very  eyes.  The  scour  of  the  strong  doubt  that  the  Celts  came  from  the  east, 
tides  which  pour  alternately  up  and  down  They  had  already  overspread  Gaul  and 
the  strait  must  have  helped  also  to  deepen  Belgium  before  they  invaded  Britain, 
the  Channel.  And  yet,  in  spile  of  the  The  tribe  which  is  found  on  the  most 
subsidence  and  ihis  constant  erosion,  the  northerly  and  westerly  tracts  must  have 
depression  remains  so  shallow  that  its  crossed  on  its  way  the  regions  lying  to 
deepest  parts  are  less  than  180  feet  below  the  east,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
the  surface.  As  has  often  been  remark-  race  occupying  the  eastern  tracts  should 
ed,  if  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  could  be  be  of  later  origin.  We  ought  to  judge 
shifted  from  the  heart  of  London  to  the  of  the  spread  of  the  human  population 
middle  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  more  than  as  we  do  of  that  of  the  flora  and  fauna, 
half  of  it  would  rise  above  water.  Had    England   been  already  occupied 

At  what  relative  time  in  the  human  by  the  Welsh,  Cymric  or  British  branch, 

occupation  of  the  region  this  channel  was  it   is   inconceivable   that  the   Irish  or 

finally  opened  cannot  be  determined.  Gaelic    branch    could    have    marched 

At  first  the  strait  was  doubtless  much  through  the   territory  so  occupied  and 

narrower  than  it  has  since  become,  so  have  established  itself  in  Scotland  and 

that  it  would  not  oppose  the  same  ob-  Ireland.      The  Gaels  were,  no  doubt, 

.stacle  to  free  intercourse  which  it  now  the  first  to  arrive.     Finding  the  country 
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inhabited  by  the  little  Neolithic  folk  they  "  countryof  the  Gael,"  to  which  the  con- 
dispossessed  them,  and  spread  by  degrees  quered  tribe  retired,  and  on  the  right 
over  the  whole  of  the  islands.  At  a  the  high  moorlands  about  the  head  of 
later  time  the  Cymry  arose.  We  are  Clydesdale  and  Tweeddale.  Emerging 
not  here  concerned  with  the  question  at  last  upon  the  lowlands  of  Ayrshire 
whether  these  originated  by  a  gradual  and  lower  Clydesdale  they  would  spread 
bifurcation  in  the  development  of  the  over  them  until  their  further  march  was 
Celtic  race  after  its  settlement  within  arrested  by  the  great  line  of  the  High- 
Britain,  or  came  as  a  later  Celtic  wave  land  mountains.  Into  these  fastnesses, 
of  migration  from  the  Continent.  It  is  stoutly  defended  by  the  Pictish  Gaels, 
enough  to  notice  that  they  are  found  at  they  seem  never  to  have  penetrated, 
the  beginning  of  the  historical  period  to  But  they  built,  as  their  northern  outpost, 
be  in  possession  of  England,  Wales,  and  the  city  and  castle  of  Alcluyd,  where 
the  south  of  Scotland  up  to  the  estuary  the  picturesque  rock  of  Dumbarton, 
of  the  Clyde.  It  is  improbable  that  the  or  "  fort  of  the  Britons,"  towers  above 
Gaels,  who  must  once  have  occupied  the  the  Clyde. 

same  attractive  region,  would  have  will-        At  one  time,  therefore,  the  Cymry  ex- 

ingty  quitted  it  for  the  more  inhospita-  tended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to 

ble  moors  of  Scotland  and  the  distant  the  south  of  England.     One  language — 

bogs  and  fenlands  of  Ireland.    It  is  much  Welsh  and  its  dialects — appears  to  have 

more  likely  that  they  were  driven  forci-  been  spoken  throughout  that  territory, 

bly  out  of  it.  Possibly  the  traditions  they  Hence   the  battles  of  King    Arthur — 

carried  *ith  them  of  the  greater  fertility  which,  from  the  evidence  of  the  ancient 

of    England    may    have    instigated   the  Welsh    poems,    appear    to    have    been 

numerous    inroads    which    from     early  fought,  not  in  the  southwest  of  England 

Roman  times  downward  they  made  to  as  is  usually  supposed,  but  in  the  middle 

recover  the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  of  Scotland,  against  the  fierce  Gwyddyl 

Crossing  from  Ireland   they  repossessed  Ffichti  or  Picts   of    the  north  and  the 

themselves  of  the  west  of   Wales,    and  heathen  swarming  from  beyond  the  sea 

sweeping  down  from  the  Scottish  High-  — were  sung  all  [he  way  down  into  Wales 

lands  they  repeatedly  burst  across  the  and   Devon,    and   across   the    Channel 

Roman  wall,  carrying  pillage  and  rapine  among  the  vales  of  Brittany,    whence, 

far- into  the  province  where  their  Cymric  becoming  with  every   generation   more 

cousins  had  begun  to  learn  some  of  the  mystical  and  marvellous,  they  ^ew  into 

arts  and  the  effeminacy  of  Roman  civili-  favorite  themes  of  the  romantic  poetry 

zation.  of  Europe. 

Looking  at  the  territory  occupied  by        The     Roman     occupation     affected 

the  Cymry  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  chiefly  the  lowlands    of   England   and 

extension,  we  can  see  how  their  course  Scotland,  w~here  the  more  recent  geolog- 

northward  was  influenced  by  geological  ical  formations  extend  in  broad  plains 

structure.     As  they  advanced  along  the  or   plateaux.       Numerous   towns  were 

plains  which  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  built  there,  between  which  splendid  roads 

great  Pennine  chain  of  the  centre  and  extended    across    the    country.       The 

north    of    England,  they   encountered  British  inhabitants    of    these  lowlands 

the   range  of  fells  which  connects  the  were  not  extirpated,  but  continued  to 

mountain   group   of    Cumberland    and  live  on  the  lands  which  they  had  tilled  of 

Westmoreland  with  the  uplands  of  York-  old,  more  or  less  affected  by  the  Roman 

shire   and  Durham.     This  would  prob-  civilization,  with  which,  for  some  four 

ably  be  for  some  time  a  barrier  to  their  centuries  or  more,  they  were  brought  in 

progress.     But  after  crossing  it  by  some  contact.     But  the  regions  occupied  by 

of  the  deep  valleys  by  which  it  is  trench-  the  more  ancient  rocks,  rising  into  rug- 

ed,  they  would   find  themselves   in  the  ged   forest -covered  mountains,   offered 

wide  plains  of  the  Eden  and  the  Solway.  an  eficctive  barrier  to  the  march  of  the 

Stilt  pushing  their  way  northward,  and  Roman  legions,  and  afforded  a  shelter 

driving   the  Gaels    before  them,    they  within  which  the  natives  could  preserve 

would  naturally  follow  the  valley  of  the  their  ancient  manners  and  language  with 

Nith,  leaving  on  the  left  hand  the  wild  but  little  change.     The  Romans  occu- 

mountainous   region   of    Galloway,    or  pied  the  broad  central  lowland  region 
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of  Scotland,  which  is  formed  by  the  hot  springs  which  still  rise  there,  had 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  built  the  venerable  city  of  Balh  and 
strata,  extending  up  to  the  base  of  the  other  towns.  One  hundred  and  seven 
Highlands.  But  though  they  inflicted  years  after  the  Romans  quitted  Britain, 
severe  defeats  upon  the  wild  barbarians  the  West  Saxons,  who  had  gradually 
who  issued  from  the  dark  glens,  and  pushed  iheii  way  westward  up  the  valley 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  led  by  of  the  Thames,  found  themselves  on 
Severus  round  by  the  Aberdeenshire  low  the  edge  of  the  Cotswold  plateau,  look- 
grounds  to  the  shores  of  the  Moray  ing  down  upon  the  rich  and  long  settled 
Firth,  and  to  have  returned  through  plains  of  the  Severn,  Descending  from 
the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  they  were  these  heights  they  fought  in  577  the 
never  able  permanently  to  bring  any  decisive  battle  of  Deorham,  which  had  the 
part  of  the  mountainous  area  of  crystal-  effect  of  giving  them  possession  of  the 
line  rocks  under  their  rule.  Severn  valley,  and  thus  of  isolating  the 

The  same  geological  influences  which  Britons  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  from  the 
guided  the  progress  of  the  Roman  armies  rest  of  their  kinsmen.  Driven  thus  into 
may  be  traced  in  the  subsequent  Teu-  the  southwest  corner  of  England  upon 
tonicinvasionsof  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  ancient  Devonian  and  granitic  rocks, 
and  Norwegians.  Arriving  from  the  poorer  in  soil,  but  rich  in  wealth  of  tin 
east  and  northeast,  these  hordes  found  and  copper,  these  Britons  maintained 
level  lowlands  open  to  their  attack,  their  individuality  for  many  centuries. 
Where  no  impenetrable  thicket,  forest,  Though  they  have  now  gradually  been 
fenland,  ormountainousbarrier  impeded  fused  into  the  surrounding  English- 
their  advance,  they  rapidly  pushed  in-  speaking  people,  it  was  only  about  the 
land,  utterly  extirpating  the  British  pop-  middle  of  last  century  that  they  ceased 
ulation,  and  driving  its  remnants  stead-  to  use  their  ancient  Celtic  tongue, 
ily  westward.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  Stilt  more  important  was  the  advance 
century  the  Britons  had  disappeared  from  of  the  Angles  on  the  north  side  of  Wales, 
the  eastern  half  of  the  island  south  of  The  older  Falssozoic  rocks  of  the  prin- 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  Their  frontier,  cipality  form  a  mass  of  high  grounds 
everywhere  obstinately  defended,  was  which,  flanked  « ith  a  belt  of  coal-bcar- 
very  unequal  in  its  capabilities  of  de-  ing  strata,  descend  into  the  plains  of 
fence.  In  the  north,  where  they  had  Cheshire.  Younger  formations  of  soft 
been  driven  across  bare  moors  and  bleak  red  Triassic  marl  and  sandstone  stretch 
uplands,  they  found  these  inhospitable  northward,  to  the  base  of  the  Carbon- 
tracts  for  a  time  a  barrier  to  the  further  iferous  and  Silurian  hills  of  North  Lan- 
advance  of  the  enemy  ;  but  where  they  cashire.  This  strip  of  level  and  fertile 
stood  face  to  face  with  their  foe  in  the  ground,  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by 
plains  they  could  not  permanently  resist  high  desert  moors  and  impenetrable  for- 
his  advance.  This  difference  in  phys-  esis,  connected  the  Britons  of  Wales 
ical  contour  and  geological  structure  with  those  of  the  Cumbrian  uplands, 
led  to  the  final  disruption  of  the  Cymric  and,  for  nearly  zoo  years  after  the 
tract  of  country  by  the  two  most  mem-  Romans  had  left  Britain,  was  subject  to 
orable  battles  in  the  early  history  of  no  foreign  invasion,  save  perhaps  occa- 
England.  sional  piratical  descents  from  the  Irish 

Between  the  Britons  of  South  Wales  coasts.  But  at  last,  in  the  year  607, 
and  tho^e  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  lay  the  Angles,  who  had  overspread  the 
the  rich  vale  of  the  Severn.  Across  this  whole  regions  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
plain  there  once  spread,  in  ancient  geo-  the  south  of  Suffolk,  crossed  the  fast- 
logical  times,  a  thick  sheet  of  Jurassic  nesses  of  the  Pennine  Chain  and  burst 
strata  of  which  the  bold  escarpment  of  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  the 
the  Cotswold  Hills  forms  a  remnant.  Dee.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Ches- 
The  valley  has  been  in  the  course  of  ter  in  which  the  Britons  were  routed, 
ages  hollowed  out  of  these  rocks,  the  The  Angles  obtained  permanent  pos- 
depth  of  which  is  only  partly  represent-  session  of  these  lowlands,  and  thus  the 
edby  the  height  of  the  Cotswold  plateau.  Welsh  were  effectually  cutoff  from  the 
The  Romans  had  found  their  way  into  Britons  of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde. 
this  fertile  plain,  and,  attracted  by  the  The  latter  have  gradually  mingled  with 
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th^ir  Teutonic  neighbors,  though  the  which  the  older  rocks  have  been  sub- 
names  of  many  a  hill  and  river  bear  jected.  On  the  contrary,  they  extend 
witness  to  their  former  sway.  The  Welsh,  in  gentle  undulations  forming  level 
on  the  other  hand,  driven  into  their  hilly  plains,  and  strips  of  lowland  between 
and  mountainous  tracts  of  ancient  Pa1»-  the  foot  of  the  more  ancient  hills  and 
ozoic  rocks,  have  maintained  their  sep-  the  marKiti  of  the  sea.  It  was  on  these 
aratc  language  and  customs  down  to  the  platforms  of  undisturbed  strata  thaf 
present  day.  invaders  could  most  successfully  estab- 

Turning  now  to  the  conflict  between  lish  themselves.  So  dominant  has  been 
the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  in  Scot-  this  geological  influence, ,  that  the  line 
land,  we  notice  in  how  marked  a  manner  of  boundary  between  the  crystalline  rocks 
it  was  directed  by  the  geological  struc-  and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  from  the 
ture  of  the  country.  The  level  Second-  north  of  Caithness  to  the  coast  of  Kin- 
ary  formationswhich  underlietheplains,  cardineshire,  was  almost  precisely  that 
and  form  so  notable  a  feature  m  the  of  the  frontier  established  between  the 
scenery  of  England,  are  almost  wholly  old  Celtic  natives  and  the  later  hordes 
absent  from  Scotland.  The  Palaeozoic  of  Danes  and  Northmen.  To  this  day, 
rocks  of  the  latter  kingdom.have  been  so  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  commingling  of 
crumpled  and  broken,  so  invaded  by  in-  the  races,  it  still  serves  to  define  the  re- 
Iruaions  of  igneous  matter  from  below,  speciive  areas  of  the  Gaelic-speaking  and 
and  over  two-thirds  of  the  country  ren-  English-speaking  populations.  On  the 
dered  so  crystalline  and  massive,  that  Old  Red  Sandstone  we  hear  only  Eng- 
they  stand  up  for  the  most  part  as  high  lish,  often  with  a  northern  accent,  and 
table-lands,  deeply  trenched  by  narrow  even  with  not  a  few  northern  words 
valleys.  Only  alon;;  the  central  coun-  that  seem  to  remind  us  of  the  Norse 
ties,  between  the  base  of  the  Highlands  blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  these 
on  the  one  side  and  the  southern  up-  hardy  flsher-folk  and  farmers.  We 
lands  on  the  other,  where  younger  Pa-  meet  with  groups  of  villages  and  towns  ; 
Ixozoic  formations  occur,  are  there  any  the  houses,  though  often  poor  and  dirty, 
considerable  tracts  of  lowland  ;  and  are  for  the  most  part  solidly  built  of 
even  these  are  everywhere  interrupted  hewn  stone  and  mortar,  with  well-made 
by  protrusions  of  igneous  rocks,  forming  roofs  of  thatch,  slate,  or  flagstone.  The 
minor  groups  of  hills,  or  isolated  crags,  fuel  in  ordinary  use  is  coal,  brought  by 
like  those  that  form  so  characteristic  a  sea  from  the  south.  But  no  sooner  do 
feature  in  the  landscapes  around  Edin-  we  penetrate  within  the  area  of  thecrys- 
burgh.  In  old  times  dense  forests  and  tal  line  rocks  than  all  appears  changed, 
impenetrable  morasses  covered  much  Gaelic  is  now  the  vernacular  tongue. 
of  the  land.  A  country  fashioned  and  There  are  few  or  no  villages.  The 
clothed  in  this  manner  is  much  more  houses  are  built  of  boulders  gather- 
suitable  for  defence  than  for  attack,  cd  from  the  soil  and  held  togehler  with 
The  high  mountainous  interior  of  the  mere  clay  or  earth,  and  are  covered  with 
north,  composed  of  the  more  ancient  frail  roofs  of  ferns,  straw,  or  heather, 
crystalline  locks,  which  had  sheltered  the  kept  down  by  stone-weighted  ropes 
Caledonian  tribes  from  the  well-ordered  of  the  same  materials.  Fireplaces  and 
advance  of  the  Roman  legions,  now  chimneys  are  not  always  present,  and 
equally  protected  ihem  from  the  sudden  the  pungent  blue  smoke  from  Ares  of 
swoop  of  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  sea-  peat  or  turf  flnds  its  way  out  by  door 
pirates.  Neither  Roman  nor  Teuton  ever  and  window,  or  beneath  the  begrimed 
made  any  lasting  conquest  of  that  terri-  rafters.  The  geological  contrast  of 
tory.  It  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  structure  and  scenery  which  allowed  the 
its  Celtic  conquerors  till  the  present  Teutonic  invaders  to  drive  the  older 
time.  Celtic  people  from   the   coast-line,  but 

But  the  case  has  been  otherwise  with  prevented  them  from  advancing  inland, 

the  tracts  where  the  younger  Palaeozoic  has  sufficed  during  all  the  subsequent 

deposits  spread  out   from   the   base  of  centuries  to  keep  the  two  races  apart, 
the  Highland  mountains.     These  strata        On  the  north-western  coasts  of  the 

have  not  partaken  of   the   violent  cor-  island  there  are  none  of  the  fringes  of 

ru  gat  ions  and  maiked  crystallization  to  more  recent  formations  which  have  had 
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SO  marked  an  influence  on  the  east  side,  intermanriage  belweeD  the  races-  Among 

From   the  north  of  Sutherland  to  the  the  outer  islands  the  effects  of  the  Nor- 

headlands  of  Argyle  the  mote  ancient  wegian  occupation  were  naturally  more 

rocks  of  the  country  rise  steep  and  rug-  enduring,   though  even  there  the  Celtic 

ged  out  of  the  sea,  projecting  in  long  race  has  long  recovered  its  ground.  Only 

bare  promontories,   forever  washed  by  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  group  have 

the  restless  surge  of  the  Atlantic.    Here  the  Vikings  left  upon  the  physical  frame 

and  there  the  coastlinesinksinloashel-  and  language  of  the  people  the  Strong 

tered  bay,  or  is  interrupted  by  some  long  impress  of  their  former  presence.     To 

winding  inlet  that  admits  the  ebb  and  this  day  a  Shetlander  speaks  of  going  to 

flow  of  the  ocean  tides  far  into  the  heart  Scotland,  meaning  the  mainland,  much 

of  the  mountains.     Only  in  such  depres-  as  a  Lowland  Scot  might  talk  of  visiting 

sions  could  a  sea-faiing  people  find  safe  England,  or  an  Englishman  of  crossing 

harbors  and  fix  their  settlements.    When  to  Ireland. 

the  Norsemen  sailed  round  the  north-  But  besides  governing  in  no  small  de- 
west  of  Scotland  ihey  found  there  the  gree  the  distribution  of  races  in  Britain, 
counter  part  of  the  country  they  had  left  the  geological  structure  of  the  country 
behind — the  same  type  of  bare,  rocky,  has  probably  not  been  without  its  infiu- 
island -fringed  coast-line  sweeping  up  ence  upon  the  temperament  of  the  peo- 
into  bleak  mountains,  winding  into  long  pie.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Celts,  or- 
sea-lochs  or  fjords  beneath  the  shadow  iginallyone  great  race,  with  no  doubt  the 
of  sombre  pine-forests,  and  westward  same  average  type  of  mental  and  moral 
the  familiar  sweep  of  the  same  wide  blue  disposition,  as  they  unquestionably  pos- 
ocean.  So  striking  even  now  is  this  re-  sessed  (he  same  general  build  of  body 
semblance,  that  the  Scot  who  for  the  and  cast  of  features.  Probably  nowhere 
first  time  sails  along  the  western  sea-  within  our  region  have  they  remained 
board  of  Norway,  can  hardly  realize  unmixed  with  a  foreign  element,  and 
that  he  is  not  skirting  the  coast-line  of  this,  together  with  the  varying  political 
Inverness,  Koss,  or  Sutherland,  Such  conditions  under  which  they  have  lived, 
a  form  of  coast  forbade  easy  communi-  must  have  distinctly  aBected  their  char- 
cation  by  land  between  valley  and  val-  acter.  But  after  every  allowance  has 
ley.  Detached  settlements  arose  in  the  been  made  for  these  several  influences, 
more  sheltered  bays,  where  glens,  open-  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  residual 
ing  inland,  afforded  ground  for  tillage  differences  which  cannot  be  explained 
and  pasture.  But  the  intercourse  be-  except  hy  the  effects  of  environment, 
tween  them  would  be  almost  wholly  by  The  Celt  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Scottish 
boat,  for  there  could  be  no  continuous  Highlands  was  originally  the  same 
line  of  farms,  villages,  and  roads,  hke  being ;  he  crossed  freely  from  country 
those  for  which  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  country  ;  his  language,  manners  and 
selvages  offered  such  facilities  on  the  customs,  arts,  religion,  were  the  same  on 
southern  coast.  Hence,  though  the  both  sides  of  the  channel,  yet  no  two 
Norsemen  possessed  themselves  of  every  natives  of  the  British  Islands  are  now 
available  bay  and  inlet,  driving  the  Celts  marked  by  more  characteristic  differcn- 
into  the  more  barren  interior,  the  nat-  ces.  The  Irishman  seems  to  have  chang- 
ural  contours  made  it  impossible  that  ed  less  than  the  Highlander  ;  he  has  re- 
their  hold  of  the  ground  should  be  so  tained  the  light-hearted  gayety,  wit,  im- 
firm  as  that  of  their  kinsmen  in  the  east,  pulsiveness,  and  excitability,  together 
When  that  hold  began  to  relax,  the  with  that  want  of  dogged  resolution  and 
Gaelic  natives  of  the  glens  came  down  that  indifference  to  the  stem  necessities 
once  more  to  the  sea,  and  all  obvious  of  duty,  which  we  regard  as  pre-emi- 
traces  of  the  Norse  occupation  eventually  nently  typical  of  the  Celtic  temperament, 
disappeared,  save  in  the  names  given  by  The  Highlander,  on  the  other  hand  can- 
the  sea-rovers  to  the  islands,  piomonto-  not  be  called  either  merry  or  witty  ;  he 
ries, and  inlets — the"ayes,"  "nishes,"  is  rather  of  a  self-restrained,  reserved, 
or  "  nesses"  and  "  fords"  or  fjords —  unexpansive,  and  even  perhaps  some- 
wbich,  having  been  adopted  by  the  CeU  what  sullen,  disposition.  His  music 
tic  natives,  show  that  there  must  have  partakes  of  the  melancholy  cadence  of 
been  some  communication  and  probable  the  winds  that  sigh  through  his  lonely 
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glens ;  his  religion,  too,  one  of  the  which  keeps  the  sun  from  ripening  his 
strongest  and  noblest  features  of  his  miserable  patch  of  com,  or  rots  it  with 
character,  retains  still  much  of  the  perpetual  rains  after  it  has  been  pain- 
gloomy  tone  of  a  bygone  time.  Yet  he  fully  cut.  He  stands  among  the  moun- 
is  courteous,  dutiful,  detcnninedly  per-  tains  face  to  face  with  nature  in  her 
severing,  unflinching  as  a  foe,  unwearied  wilder  moods.  Storm  and  tempest,  mist- 
as  a  friend,  fitted  alike  to  follow  with  wreath  and  whirlwind,  the  roar  of  water- 
Boldier-like  obedience,  and  to  lead  with  falls,  the  rush  of  swollen  streams,  the 
courage,  skill,  and  energy — a  man  who  crash  of  loosened  landslips,  though  he 
has  done  much  in  every  climate  to  sus-  may  seem  hardly  to  notice  them,  do  not 
tain  and  expand  the  reputation  of  the  pass  without  bringing,  unconsciously 
British  Empire.  perhaps,  to  his  imagination,  their  min- 
Now  that  has  led  to  so  decided  a  con-  istry  of  terror.  Hence  the  playful  mirth- 
trast  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  fulness  and  light-hearted  ease  of  the 
fundamental  cause  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Celtic  temperament  have  in  his  case 
great  diGFerence  between  the  geological  been  curdled  into  a  stubbornness,  which 
Structure  and  consequent  scenery  of  Ire-  maybe  stolid  obstinacy  or  undaunted 
land  and  of  the  Highlands.  By  far  the  perseverance,  according  to  the  circum- 
greater  part  of  Ireland  is  occupied  by  the  stances  which  develop  it.  Like  his  own 
carboniferous  limestone,  which,  in  gen-  granitic  hills  he  has  grown  hard  and  en- 
tly  undulating  sheets,  spreads  out  as  a  during,  not  without  a  tinge  of  melan- 
vast  plain.  Round  the  margin  of  this  choly,  suggestive  of  the  sadness  that  lin- 
ptain  the  older  formations  rise  as  a  gcrs  among  his  wind-swept  glens,  and 
broken  ting  of  high  ground,  while  here  that  hangs  about  the  slopes  of  birk 
and  there  from  the  surface  of  the  plain  round  the  quiet  waters  of  his  lonely 
itself  they  tower  into  isolated  hills  or  takes.  The  difference  between  Irishman 
hilly  groups  ;  but  there  is  no  extensive  and  Scot  thus  somewhat  resembles, 
area  of  mountains  The  soil  is  generally  though  on  a  minor  scale,  that  between 
sufficiently  fertile,  the  climate  soft,  the  Celt  of  lowland  France  and  the  Celt 
and  the  limestone  plains  are  carpeted  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  the  cause  of  the 
with  that  rich  verdant  pasture  which  has  difference  is  doubtless  traceable  in  great 
suggested  the  name  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  measure  to  a  similar  kind  of  contrast  in 
In  such  a  region,  so  long  as  the  people  their  respective  surroundings, 
are  left  free  from  foreign  interference.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  influences  which 
there  can  be  but  little  to  mar  the  gay,  have  been  at  work  in  the  distribution  of 
careless,  child-like  temperament  of  the  the  population  of  the  country  and  the 
Celtic  nature.  If  the  country  yields  development  of  the  national  industries, 
no  vast  wealth,  it  yet  can  furnish,  with  we  find  them  in  large  degree  of  ageolog- 
but  little  labor,  all  the  necessaries  of  ical  kind. 

life.  The  Irishman  is  naturally  attach-  In  the  first  place,  the  feral  ground,  or 
ed  to  his  holding.  His  fathers  for  gen-  territory  left  in  a  state  of  nature  and 
erations  past  have  cultivated  the  same  given  up  to  game,  lies  mostly  upon  rocks 
little  plots.  He  sees  no  reason  why  he  which,  protruding  almost  everywhere  to 
should  try  to  be  better  than  they,  and  the  surface  and  only  scantily|and  sparsely 
he  resents,  as  an  injury  never  to  be  for-  covered  with  a  poor  soil,  are  naturally 
given,  the  attempt  to  remove  him  to  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  crystal- 
where  he  may  elsewhere  improve  his  for-  line  formations  of  the  Scottish  High- 
tunes.  The  Highlander,  on  the  other  lands  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
band,  has  no  such  broad  fertile  plains  this  kind  of  territory.  The  grouse-  . 
around  him.  Placed  in  a  glen,  separat-  moors  and  deer-forests  of  that  region 
ed  from  his  neighbors  in  the  next  glens  exist  there,  not  merely  because  the  pro- 
by  high  ranges  of  rugged  hills,  he  finds  prietors  of  the  land  have  so  billed  it, 
a  soil  scant  and  stony,  a  climate  wet,  but  because  over  hundreds  of  square 
cold,  and  uncertain.  He  has  to  fight  miles  the  ground  itself  could  be  turned 
with  the  elements  a  never-ending  battle,  to  no  better  use,  for  it  can  neither  be 
wherein  he  is  often  the  loser.  The  dark  tilled  nor  pastured.  Much  patriotic 
mountains  that  frown  above  him  gather  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the 
around  their  summits  the  cloudy  screen  enormity  of  retaining  so  much  land  a 
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game  preserves.     But  in   this,  as   in  so  ton,    Stilling     Blackness,      Edinburgh, 

many  other  matters,  man  must  be  con-  Tantallon,  Dunbar,  the  Bass,  are  famil- 

tent  to  be  the  servant  of  nature.     He  iar  names  in  the  stormy  annals  of  Scot- 

cannot  plant  crops  where  she  has  ap-  land.     A  strong  castle  naturally  gather- 

poinled  that  they  shall  never  grow  ;  nor  ed  around  its  walls  the  peasantry  of  the 

can  he  pastuie  flocks  of  sheep  where  she  neighborhood,  for  protection  against  the 

has  decreed  that  only  the  fox,  the  wild  common   foe,  and  thus  by  degrees  the 

cat,  and  the  eagle  shall  fmd  a  home.  original  collection  of  wooden  booths  or 

In  the  second  place,  the  true  pasture-  stone  huts  grew  into  a  village  or  even 

lands,  that  is,  the  tracts  which  are  too  into  a  populous  town.     The  Scottish 

high  or  sterile  for  cultivation,  but  which  metropolis  undoubtedly  owes  its  exist- 

aie    not    too  rocky  to  refuse  to   yield,  ence  In   this  way  to  the  bold  crag  of 

when  their  heathy  covering  is  burnt  ofif,  basalt  on  which  its  ancient  castle  stands, 

a  sweet    grassy  herbage,    excellent    for  In  more  recent  times  the  development 

sheep  and  cattle,  lie  mainly  on  elevated  of  the  mining  industries  of  the  country 

areas  of  non-crystalline  Palceozoic  rocks,  has  poweMully  affected  both  the  growth 

The  long  range  oF  pastoral  uplands  in  and  decay  of  towns.     Comparing  in  this 

the  south    of    Scotland,  and    the  fells  respect  the  maps  of  to-day  with  those  of 

of  Cumberland,    Northumberland,    and  150  or  200  years  ago,  we  cannot  but  be 

Yorkshire,  are  good  examples.     These  struck  with  the  remarkable  changes  that 

lonely  wilds  might  be  grouped  into  dis-  have  taken  place  in  the  interval.     Some 

tricts  each  maiked  off  by  certain  dis-  places  which  were  then  of  but  minor  im- 

tinctive   types   of   geological    structure,  portance  have  now  advanced  to  the  first 

and  consequently  of  scenery.     And  it  rank,  while  others  that  wete  among  the 

might,  for  aught  I  know,  be  possible  to  chief  towns  of  the  realm   have  either 

show   that  these  distinctions  have   not  hardly  advanced  at  all  or  have  positively 

been  without  their  influence  upon  ihe  declined.     If  we  now  turn  to  a  geologi- 

generations  of  shepherds  who  have  spent  cat  map,  we  find  that  in  almost  all  cases 

their  solitary  lives  among  them  ;  that  in  the  growth  has  taken  place  within  or  near 

character,  legends,  superstitions,  song,  to  some  important  mineral  field,  while 

Ihe  peasants  of  Lammermuir  might  be  the  decadence  occurs    in  tracts  where 

distinguished  from  those  of  Liddesdale,  there  are  no  workable  minerals.     Look, 

and  both  from  those  of  Cumberland  and  for  example,  at  the  prodigious  increase 

Yorkshire — the  distinction,    subtle  per-  of  such   towns  as  Glasgow,    Liverpool, 

haps  and  hardly  definable,  pointing  more  Manchester,     Newcastle,     Birmingham, 

or  less  clearly  to  the  differences  in  their  and    Middlesborough.     Each    of    these 

respective  surroundings-  owes    its   advance    in   population    and 

In  the  third  place,  the  sites  of  towns  wealth  to  its  position  in  the  midst  cf,  or 
and  villages  may  often  be  traced  to  a  close  to,  fields  of  coal  and  iron.  Con- 
guiding  geological  influence.  Going  trast,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sleepy 
back  to  feudal  times  we  at  once  observe  quiet,  unprogressive  content,  and  even 
to  what  a  large  extent  the  positions  of  sometimes  unmistakable  decay,  of  not 
the  castles  of  the  nobles  were  determin-  few  country  towns  in  our  agricultural 
ed  by  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  not-  districts. 

ably  by  the  prominence  of  some  crag  Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is 
which,  rising  well  above  the  rest  of  the  the  remarkable  transference  of  popula- 
country,  commanded  a  wide  view  and  tion  which  for  the  last  generation  or  two 
was  capable  of  defence.  Across  the  has  been  in  such  rapid  progress  among  us. 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  such  crags  are  The  large  manufacturing  towns  are  in- 
abundantly  scattered.  They  consist  for  creasing  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  dis- 
the  most  part  of  hard  projections  of  tricts.  The  'general  distribution  of  the 
igneous  rock,  from  which  the  softer  population  is  changing,  and  the  change 
sandstones  and  shales,  that  once  sur-  is  obviously  underlaid  by  a  geological 
rounded  and  covered  them,  have  been  cause.  People  are  drawn  to  the  districts 
worn  away.  Many  of  them  are  crowned  where  they  can  obtain  most  employment 
with  mediaeval  fortresses,  some  of  which  and  best  pay  ;  and  these  districts  are  ne- 
stand  out  among  the  most  famous  spots  cessarily  those  where  coal  and  iron  can 
in  the  history  of  the  country.     Dumbar-  be  obtained,  without  which  qo  branch  of 
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our  manufcaturing  industry  could  exist,  our  steam  machinery,  our  manufactures, 
In  the  fourth  place,  the  style  of  archi-  is  unintelligible  except  when  taken  to- 
tecture  in  different  distticts  is  largely  gether  with  the  opening  up  of  our  re- 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  their  sources  in  coal  and  iron, 
geology.  The  mere  presence  or  absence  The  growth  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  building  stone  creates  at  once  a  fun-  of  the  country  enforces  the  same  lesson, 
damental  distinction.  Hence  the  contrast  Even,  however,  before  the  days  of  steam 
between  the  brick-work  of  England,  navigation,  her  geological  structure  gave 
where  building  stone  is  less  common,  England  a  distinct  advantage  over  her 
and  the  stonework  of  Scotland,  where  neighbors  on  the  Continent.  Owing  to 
stone  abounds.  But  even  as  we  move  the  denudation  that  has  hollowed  out 
from  one  part  of  a  stone-using  region  to  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  the  sub- 
anolher,  marked  varieties  of  style  may  sidence  that  has  depressed  the  shoreward 
be  observed,  according  to  local  geologi-  tracts  beneath  the  sea,  the  coast-line  of 
cal  development.  The  massive  yellow  Britain  abounds  in  admirable  natural 
limestone  blocks  of  Bath  or  Portland,  harbors,  which  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  thin  blue  flags  and  slates  of  the  Lake  the  ChantTel  and  North  Sea  are  hardly 
district,  the  thick  courses  of  deep  red  to  be  found.  There  can  be  no  question 
freestone  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  bands  of  that  in  the  infancy  of  navigation  this 
fine,  easily  dressed  white  sandstone  at  gave  a  superiority  for  which  hardly  any- 
Edinburgh,  the  flints  of  Kent  and  Sus-  thing  else  could  compensate.  We  boast 
sex,  have  aJl  produced  certain  differen-  that  it  is  our  insular  position  and  our 
ces  of  style  and  treatment.  To  a  geo-  English  blood  that  have  made  us  sailors, 
logical  eye  passing  rapidly  through  a  ter-  Let  us  remember  that  in  spite  of  their 
ritory,  the  character  of  its  buildings  is  less  favorable  position,  our  neighbors  on 
often  suggestive  of  its  geology.  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Continent 
In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  the  domi-  have  become  excellent  sailors  too,  and 
nant  influence  of  the  geology  of  a  coun-  that  if  we  have  been  enabled  to  lead  the 
try  upon  its  human  progress  is  nowhere  van  in  international  commerce  it  has 
more  marvellously  exhibited  than  in  the  been  largely  due  to  the  abundant,  safe, 
growth  of  British  commerce.  The  in-  and  commodious  inlets  in  our  coast-line 
ternal  trade  of  this  country  may  ,be  wKich  have  sheltered  our  marine, 
spoken  of  as  its  life-blood,  pulsating  un-  Of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  it 
ceasingly  along  a  network  of  railways,  is  not  needful  to  speak.  Its  rapid  growth 
This  vast  organism  possesses  not  one  during  the  present  century  is  distinctly 
but  many  hearts,  from  each  of  which  a  traceable  to  the  introduction  of  steam 
vigorous  circulation  proceeds.  Each  of  navigation,  and  therefore  directly  to  the 
these  hearts  or  nerve-centres  is  located  development  of  those  mineral  resources 
on  or  near  a  mineral  region,  whence  its  which  form  so  marked  an  element  in  the 
nourishment  comes  The  history  of  the  fortunate  geological  construction  of  the 
development  of  our  system  of  railways,  British  Islands. — Macmillan  s Magazine. 


DUTCH  ETIQUETTE. 

Some  years  ago  a  book  was  published  say  (for  I  do  not  positively  know  it)  that 

on   *'  German  society,    by  an   English  all  the  points  I  mention  as  Dutch  eti- 

Lady."     It  contained  many  things  that  quette  hold   good  in  all  parts  of   the 

gave  great  offence,  and  the  critics  said  country,  but  from  the  class  of  people  I 

that  the  writer  must  have  seen  very  lit-  know,  I  am  perfectly  certain  they  do  in 

tie  of  German  society,  and  could  not  be  the  places  I  speak  of. 

a  true  lady  !     Taking  warning  by  this  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  Holland — 

book,  I  think  it  best  to  say  that  1  write  and  I  have  been  there  pretty  often,  and 

only  my  own  experience — what  actually  know  all  the  principal  places — the  wo- 

came  under  my  own  notice.     Though  I  man  is  nowhere — man  is  everything,  the 

know  most  parts  of  Holland  as  a  tourist,  first  and  foremost  consideration. 

I  know  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  There  is  a  great  lack  of  chivalry  in 

and  several  villages  socially.     I  will  not  the  manners  of  a  Dutch  gentleman.     He 
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displays  none  of  that  sentiment  which  the  whole  body,  not  a  mere  inclination 
the  French  embody  in  these  words,  of  the  head,  as  our  ladies  do.  Every- 
"  Place  aux  dames."  I  do  not  alto-  body  bows.  Men  takeoff  their  hats  to 
gcther  blame  the  men  for  this  deficiency  each  other ;  tradesmen  do  the  same  to 
in  what  we  should  consider  good  man-  alt  their  customers.  A  well-known  lady 
'ners,  for  I  think  to  a  very  great  extent  is  bowed  to  by  all  her  father's,  hus- 
the  women  have  themselves  to  thank  band's,  or  brother's  friends,  and  any 
for  it.  There  is  much  that  is  absurd  gentleman  knowing  a  lady  is  staying  at  a 
and  prudish  in  their  etiquette,  and  yet  house  where  he  visits,  will  bow  to  her. 
they  permit  slights,  and  even  imperti-  I  even  had  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
nences,  which  an  Englishwoman  would  a  student,  whom  I  never  met  and  did 
never  overlook.  not  know  from  Adam.  I  could  not  im- 
Then,  too,  a  Dutch  lady,  outside  her  agine  what  made  the  boy  bow  so  pro- 
own  door,  is  always  acting  on  the  defen-  foundly,  until  1  got  someone  to  ask  if  he 
sive,  and  tacitly  guarding  herself,  as  it  knew  me.  I  found  I  had  once  met  his 
were,  from  any  possibility  of  insult.  She  father  somewhere,  and  that  was  the — 
behaves  as  if  men  were  her  natural  ene-  shall  I  say — excuse  ?  I  should  if  he  had 
mies,  going  about  like  roaring  lions,  been  English.  Well,  after  an  absence 
seeking  to  gobble  her  up  alive-u.  I  of  three  years,  I  returned  to  the  town 
must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  any  dis-  where  he  lived,  and  there  he  was,  grown 
position  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  simu-  into  a  man,  bowing  still.  For  some 
late  the  r^Je  of  the  wild  beast  aforesaid,  months  we  had  quite  a  lively  bowing  ac- 
unless  the  lady  happened  to  have  a  large  quaintance,  and  there  it  ended,  as  afore- 
dff(.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  in  Hoi-  time.  1  must,  however,  include  "  corn- 
land  was  that  gentlemen  walk  on  the  pliments"  with  bowing  in  the  Dutch 
fav/  and  ladies  turn  into  the  road  ;  how  idea  of  politeness.  Every  parcel  is  sent 
dangerous  and  muddy  that  road  may  home  with  the  sender's  compliments, 
happen  to  be  makes  no  difference  to  the  and  I  once  heard  this  message  delivered 
universal  custom — it  is  invariable.  It  is  at  the  door  of  a  house  where  I  was  call- 
not  etiquette  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  ing  :  "  My  compliments  to  the  mrt/^fWrtc. 
to  a  lady  in  the  street,  no  matter  how  and  has  she  any  dust?"  It  was  the 
well  he  knows  her.  That  is  as  well,  dustman  !  Surely  any  comments  are 
for,  as  in  France,  the  gentleman  bows  needless. 

the  first,  so  that  though  a  lady  may  be        In  accordance  with  the  roaring  lion 

saluted  by  a  hundred  men  who   have  idea,  a  lady  must  not  pass  a  club.     She 

never  been  introduced  to  her,  and  whose  must,  if  she  has  to  pass  down  a  street 

names  she  does  not  even  know,  none  of  where  there  is  one,  cross  to  the  other 

them  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  side,  and,  if  necessary,  cross  back  again, 

her,  though  they  may  have  bowed  for  In  winter  this  becomes  a  great  nuisance, 

ten  yeara.     The  etiquette,  by  the  way,  for  there  is  much  wet  weather  and  roads 

of  bowing  is  most  extraordinary.     I  used  are  very  muddy  ;  but  no  Dutch  lady  of 

to  tell  my  Dutch  friends  that  their  po-  high-class  will  brave  the  obnoxious  win- 

litcness  begins  and  ends   with  a  bow.  dows,   though  she  will  allow  the  very 

Everybody    bows — nobody    nods,    and  men  who  are  silting  at  them  to  smoke  in 

touching  of  the  hat  is  unknown.     You  her  drawing-room  without  an  apology, 
bow  to  everyone  you  may  have  met  when        In  Utrecht,  perhaps  the  ultra-aristo- 

calling  on  a  friend,  for  callers  meeting  cratic  city  In  the  country,  where  every 

are  introduced.     You  give  an  order  to  a  second  house. has  "  Baron"  on  the  lin- 

gardener  or  a  workman,  and  he  takes  off  tel,  and  where  professors,  lecturers,  and 

bis  hat  with  a  bow  which  would  not  officers  are  as  plentiful  as  black-berries 

bring  discredit  on  a  duke.     Everyone  on  a  bramble-bush,   there  is   a   street 

bows  on  passing  a  house  where  they  called  the  Line  Maart,  in  which  is  the 

visit.     I  often  used  to  amuse  myself  by  principal   club  of    the  students.     The 

watching  behind  a  curtain,  to  see  every  ladies  of  the  town  will  not  even  pass 

second  man  take  off  his  hat  to  the  win-  down  it.     I  was  walking  once  with  the 

tioiv,  it  being  quite  imrtialetial  whether  wife  of  a  professor,  a  woman  of  very 

anyof  the  family  were  visible  or  not;  and  high  standing,  and  quite  above  most  of 

every  second  lady  make  a  polite  bend  of  the  little,   pcim    restrictions  to   which 
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Others  yielded,  but  she  would  not  pass  there  you  do  not  rush  out  as  if  a  mad 
along  the  Line  Maart  even  when  hurry-  dog  was  after  you.  It  is  positively  lower- 
ing home  late  for  dinner,  and  that  the  ing  to  let  a  man  see  you  run  away  from 
nearest  way.  She  made  a  round  of  sev-  hiro  as  if  he  wished  to  eat  you." 
eral  streets  to  avoid  it.  As  the  students  Troide  van  Maarne  agreed,  and  even 
were,  for  the  most  part,  raw  lads  from  went  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  a  very  silly 
sixteen  to  one  or  two  and  twenty,  it  did  custom.  When  we  reached  van  Dam's 
seem  to  me  absurd  that  they  should  the  room  was  empty,  and  I,  leaving  her 
have  any  influence  over  the  movements  to  order  what  we  wished  for,  went 
of  one  of  the  most  influential  ladies  of  straight  in  and  seated  myself  at  the  near- 
the  town.  est  table.     Now  the  joke  of  the  rule  is. 

It  is  the  fashion,  if  a  lady  take  young  that  if  young  ladies  alone  are  in  posses- 
ones  out  for  a  promenade,  if  gentlemen  sion  of  the  room  first,  they  may  remain 
walk  with  ladies,  or  if  two  girls  walk  to-  an  hour  if  they  like,  even  (hough  twenty 
gcther,  to  go  to  a  confectioner's  and  eat  gentlemen  should  appear.  Knowing 
taatjes,  ices,  or  drink  chocolaat.  For  this,  and  feeling  my  taatjes  were  safe,  I 
this  purpose  all  confectioners  have  one  said,  with  a  laugh,  to  Troide,  who  was 
or  two  rooms  adjoining  their  shops,  fur-  still  in  the  shop  : 

nished  with  little  tables,  sofas,  and  "  Be  thankful  there  are  no  stupid  offi- 
chairs.  If  several  ladies  go  into  such  a  cers  to  run  away  from  to-day." 
room,  where  there  happen  to  be  one  or  Then  I  heard  a  little  jingle  of  spurs 
two  gentlemen,  they  rush  out  as  if  they  behind  me,  and  looking  back  at  a  table 
had  seen  a  ghost.  It  always  seemed  to  in  the  shadow  of  the  folding  door  which 
me  a  most  undignified  proceeding  ;  sit-  divided  the  room  from  the  shop,  saw,  to 
ting  quietly  down  and  taking  what  one  my  disgust,  two  pairs  of  military  boots 
wished,  without  noticing  the  presence  and  two  pairs  of  military  legs, 
of  strangers,  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  They  succeeded  very  politely  in  smoth- 
been  very  much  more  ladylike.  I  do  ering  their  laughter,  though  it  must  have 
not  say  that  it  would  be  good  for  girls  been  amusing  lo  hear  my  frank  opinion, 
atone  to  go  into  a  room  where  there  were  and  I,  still  keeping  my  back  turned,  be- 
half a  dozen  scatter-brained  students  gan  an  animated  discussion  with  Troide, 
drinking  absinthe,  but  why  a  lady,  the  who  hovered  about  just  outside  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  town,  door,  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  den  of  lions, 
cannot  take  her  daughters  into  a  shop  "Come  in,"  I  urged,  in  a  whisper, 
because  there  are  a  couple  of  gentlemen  "  Sit  down  ;  they  won't  eat  us.  Why 
sitting  at  a  table  talking  quietly  does  should  they  want  even  to  took  at  us  P 
puzzle  me.  Now  I  can  mention  an  in-  Come  in,  and  don't  be  so  silly.  It  looks 
stance  in  which  the  rule  seemed  to  me  far  worse  running  away  than  sitting 
roost  absurd.  I  was  staying  with  a  fam-  down  and  behaving  yourself  quietly, 
ily  who  were  ceitatnly  known  by  every-  tike  a  gentlewoman." 
one  in  the  town  ;  people  whose  position  The  two  men — harmless,  gentlemanly 
was  so  perfectly  assured  that  1  should  men  enough — got  up  then,  I  dare  say 
have  imagined  they  would  be  rather  they  had  caught  some  of  my  whispered 
above  certain  trivialties  of  etiquette,  remonstrances,  for  one  of  them  ad- 
which,  to  people  of  less  social  eminence,  dressed  me  with  a  salute,  and  in  very 
would  be  all-important.  Three  times  good  English.  He  said  they  had  already 
during  one  week  I  walked  in  the  after-  finished,  and  were  just  going  when  I 
noon  with  one  of  the  daughters,  and  entered.  Troide  literally  fled.  I,  of 
each  day  we  went  to  a  confectioner's  to  course,  had  to  follow,  but,  in  spite  of 
eat  taatjes.  Each  time  there  were  two  my  annoyance,  I  replied  with  English' 
officers  in  possession,  so  that  we  could  frankness  to  the  soldiers, 
not  go  in,  or  rather,  she  would  not  do  "  Thank  you  for  disturbing  yourselves 
so.     On  the  fourth  aitemoon  she  said  :  for  us,  mynheer,"  1  said.     "  My  friend, 

"  Kitty,  let  us  go  to  van  Dam's  and  being  a  Dutch  lady,  will  not  remain,  as 

eat  taatjes."  I  should  do.     We  Englishwomen  do  not 

"Oh,    I'll  go,"   I   answered,    "but  fear  an  insult  from  every  man  wc  meet 

only  on  condition  that  if  you  get  into  Perhaps  that  is  why  we  so  seldom  re- 

the  room  and  there  should  be  anyone  ceiveone." 
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The   taller  of    the    two   made   me    a  ladies  should  not  do  the  same  ;  and  what 

grave  bow,  man  can  have  any  respect  for  a  lady  who 

"  I  think  that  is  very  probable,  mad-  spends  four  or  five  hours  of  every  morn- 

emoiselle,"  he  answered,  and  he  said  it  ing  looking  more  like  some  idle  ud- 

as  if  he  meant  it.  washed  creature  gossiping  at  the  end  of 

It  is  not  strict  etiquette  for  a  lady  to  an  alley,  than  a  gentlewoman  by  birth, 
buy  her  own  stamps,  or  send  her  own  educated  far  above  the  average  of  her 
telegrams  or  post-office  orders  ;  she  English  sisters  ?  As  I  have  told  them 
must  send  a  servant.  And  why  ?  Be-  many  a  time,  an  English  lady,  if  she  is 
cause  the  post-oflice  clerks  are  highly  ever  so  111,  will  make  herself  neat  and 
paid,  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  tidy  before  her  doctor  comes, 
classes.  I  wanted  to  send  a  parcel  to  I  went  to  pay  a  short  visit  at  a  house 
England  one  day,  and  went  alone  (not  where  I  only  knew  one  of  the  daughters 
knowing  the  rule).  I  had  a  confab  with  — a  charming  house  ! — where  I  met 
a  very  good-looking  young  gentleman,  some  of  the  greatest  artists  and  musical 
whom  I  afterward  found  was  a  baron,  celebrities  in  Europe.  I  arrived  in  time 
and  I  got  such  a  lecture  from  my  hostess  for  dinner,  and  was  delighted  with 
when  she  returned  and  heard  what  I  had  everything.  The  salle,  filled  with  pic- 
done,  tures  and  china,    won  my  keenest  ad- 

And  there  is  another  fashion  prevalent  miration,  and  finally  1  went  to  roost  in 

among  Dutch  ladies  which  has,  I  think,  one  of  the  nicest  bedrooms  and  most  ut- 

a  bad  effect  on  the  sterner  sex.     1  refer  tetly  luxurious  beds  it  was  ever  my  good 

to  their  morning  dress.     If  you  receive  fortune  to  have  allotted  tome.     And  the 

a  general  invitation  to  or   pay  a    long  next    morning    I    arose,    dressed,    and 

visit  in    a  Dutch  house,   you   certainly  found  my  way  to  the  ^«« -taw.?/',  orordi- 

have  the    satisfaction  of    knowing  that  nary  living  room.     Onlhestairs  I  passed 

your  hostess  does  not  put  herself  out  of  a  stout,   elderly  person,  with  a  queer 

the  way  on  your  account.     She  comes  white  net  on  her  head,  no  hair  to  be 

down  to  breakfast  with  her  hair  in  cuil-  seen,  clad  in  a  very  dirty  gray  cotton 

papers  or  crimping-pins,    according   to  wrapper.     She  was  scolding  vociferously 

the  fashion  of  her  coiffure ;  her  person  at  a  man-servant,  and  I  took  her  for  a 

is    garbed    in    an   old    flannel  dressing-  housekeeper,  wondering  the  lady  of  the 

gown  ;    she    wears    neither    collar   nor  house  would  allow  her  to  go  about  such 

brooch;  and  I  have  indeed  seen  a  lady  an  untidy  object.     Judge  of  my  surprise 

appear  at  breakfast  with    siockingless  when  she  followed  me  into  the  room, 

feet,  thrust  into  old,  down-trodden  slip-  and   accosted    me   with,    "  Well,    you 

pers  ;  in  short,  she  is  strictly  tn  demi-  child,  and  will  you  not  speak  with  me 

toilette,  and  makes  no  pretence  whatever  this  morning  ?"     It  was  my  hostess  !     I 

of  being  anything  else.     She  dresses  in  felt  myself  turn  scarlet  as  I  stammered 

time  for  the  second  breakfast— fe_^'  it  out  an  apology.     I  never  should  have 

is  called.  known  her  except  from  her  voice  ;  and 

Should  a  visitor  call  between  the  two  the  shrill  tone  of  auger  and  the  language 

meals,  she  receives  him  or  her,  as  the  in  which  she  spoke  prevented  me  from 

case  may  be.     She  says,    "  I   do  not  recognizing  that. 

pro/ess  to  have  made  my  toilette,"  1  cast  furtive  glances  at  her  as  I  ate 

Once  or  twice  I  have  suggested,  my  breakfast,  not  surprised  that  I  had 
"What  will  he  think?"  and  1  always  not  known  her.  How  was  it  possible  ? 
received  the  same  airy  reply,  "  I  do  not  I  had  seen  the  previous  evening  a  hand- 
make  my  toilette  until -to^-time."  some,    fair-faced   lady,    dressed    in  the 

I  do  not  Hke  the  custom  myself.     I  richest  of  silken  gowns,  real  lace  round 

once  stayed  at  the  same  house  with  two  her  fair  throat,  her  hair  all  waved  and 

officers — a  general  and  a  colonel — who  crimped — brown,  rich,  and  shining  ;  a 

came  to  breakfast   in  their  usual  full-  dignified,    gracious    being,     who    could 

dress.     The  ladies  of  the  house  wore  talk  well  and  pleasantly  upon  any  sub- 

M«>  charming  (/^^a^^ costume.     I  really  ject,  who  spoke  four  foreign  languages 

had  expected  otherwise.     If  gentlemen  fluently — and    what   did   I    find    in   the 

can  appear  fresh  and  clean  and  well-  morning?    Just  a  dirty,  untidy  shrew! 

dressed  at  breakfast,  I  cannot  see  why  Really,  I  wondered  how  her  face  could 
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have  become  so  dirty  in  those  few  hours  and  then  it  vas  explained.     It  was  mere- 

— it  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  washed  ly  a  delicate  way  of  telling  me  that  she 

for  a  week.  meant  frequently  to  invite  me  again.     I 

Perhaps  the  etiquette  which  differs  the  dined  there  many  times,  but    I   never 

most  from  ours  is  that  of  the  table.     I  saw  the  serviette  with  the  folded  corner 

cannot  say  I  like  it.     No  Dutch  people  any  more.     This  lady  copied  my  method 

live  in  as  good  a  style  as  we  do.     1  only  of  eating  my  dinner  from  the  first  time  I 

know   two    houses   where   the   table  is  dined  there,  and  made  her  children  do 

pleasant  to  look  at — one  that  of  an  en-  the  same.     The  last  time  I  was  in  Hol- 

ormously  wealthy  shipowner  at  Rotter-  land  I  found  they  still  kept  up  the  cus- 

dam,  the  other  that  of  a  very  wealthy  torn. 

professor.  The  wife  of  the  latter  once  As  regards  the  other  meals,  they  con- 
said  to  me,  "  I  do  like  to  see  you  eat.  sist  of  breakfast,  koffij,  and  supper. 
I  like  to  see  you  eat  at  my  table.  You  They  are  prepared  entirely  by  the  ladies 
do  eat  so  prettily."  I  laughed,  and  dis-  of  the  house  and  are  exactly  alike,  ex- 
claimed the  compliment^  but  she  was  cept  that  there  is  tea  at  two  meals — 
tight — the  English  are  more  elegant  eat-  breakfast  and  supper — and  coffee  at  the 
era  than  the  Dutch,  I  never  saw  a  one  which  bears  its  name.  Breakfast  is 
Dutch  man  or  woman — not  even  one  early — from  eight  to  nine — and  often' 
who  was  a  countess  in  her  own  right,  visitors  are  privileged  to  have  it  in  bed. 
and  ought  to  have  been  a  good  example  They  always  ask  if  you  prefer  it  so. 
— eat  straight  away  with  a  knife  and  Koffij  is  at  noon  ;  dinner — eeten,  they 
fork  as  we  do.  They  first  cut  the  whole  term  it  —is  from  half-past  four  to  half- 
plateful  into  pieces — a  most  disagreea-  past  five,  according  to  the  tastes  or  bab- 
ble process— then  lay  the  knife  on  the  its  of  the  household,  but  never  later, 
edge  of  the  plate,  fanhesi  away  from  the  Tea  is  going  from  seven  to  nine,  and 
eaier,  and  resting  the  left  hand,  loosely  merely  consists  of  tea  in  small  cups  and 
folded,  on  the  table  beside  the  plate,  eat  sweet  biscuits,  such  as  macaroons  or  the 
all  with  the  fork,  shovel  fashion.  Why,  like,  and  it  does  not  in  any  way  inter- 
using  only  the  fork,  it  is  not  proper  to  fere  with  music,  cards,  work,  or  any 
lay  the  left  hand  on  the  knee  I  do  not  other  employment  which  rtiay  be  on 
know.  I  noticed  many  points  of  that  hand  ;  it  is  taken  in  the  drawing-room, 
kind  which  they  could  not  explain  be-  and  visitors  appear  for  it,  certainly  in 
yond  that  "  such  a  thing  was  etiquette."  sociable  houses,  five  nights  out  of  six. 

I  never  saw  food  eaten  otherwise.  Supper  is  at  any  time  ;  I  know  some 
Sometimes  glass  rests  are  provided  for  houses  where  it  is  served  at  half-past 
each  person,  and  very,  very  necessary  nine,  others  not  till  eleven.  At  one 
they  are,  for  never,  is  a  change  of  cover  charming  house,  where  I  have  had  many 
provided,  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  at  pleasant  visits,  it  was  never  served  be- 
a  friendly  dinner,  and  once  I  was  at  a  fore  eleven,  often  half  an  hour  later, 
large  evening  party  where  I  met  some  and  no  one  seemed  to  think  of  bed  be- 
very  grand  people,  and  saw  a  supper  of  fore  one  or  two  o'clock  ;  even  then  the 
thirteen  courses  served  with  one  knife  girls  would  come  into  my  bedroom  and 
and  fork  and  two  spoons  for  each  per-  chatter  round  the  stove  till  there  was 
son.  neither  wood  nor  peat  left  wherewith  to 

The  first  timtf  I  dined  at  the  house  of  mend  the  fire.     Perhaps  the  late  hours 

the   lady    I   have    just    mentioned,    she  most  people  keep  account  somewhat  for 

said,  "  If  you  will  make  a  mark  in  your  the  attire  of  the  morning, 

serviette  I  will  have  it  put  aside,  to  be  As  I  said,  the  minor  meals  are  pre- 

ready  when  you  come  again,"  pared  by  the  ladies  ;  they  are  precisely 

1  thanked  her,  and  turned  down  the  alike.     The  tea-things,  often  of  valuable 

comer  of  my  dinner-napkin,  wondering  china,  are  kept  in  a  cupboard,  usually 

a  little  that  people  who  had  a  dinner  en  concealed  in  the  wall,  and  with  several 

'    famille  of  live  courses  and  a  lavish  des-  pictures    hung    on    the   papered   door, 

sert  should  be  so  saving  as  to  retain  a  which  tn  your  horror  suddenly  swings 

guest's  serviette  for  another  time.     On  forward.     In  the  huts  kamer  one  of  the 

my  return   to  the  house  where  I  was  ladies  first  fetches  a  white  cloth  about  a 

slaying  I  mentioned  the  circumstance,  yard  square,  which  she  places,  ip  the  cen- 
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tre  of  the  table.     For  dinner  a  lai^  one  cigar  before  you  have  finished,  without 

is  used,  as  with  us.     Then  she  brings  so  much  as  a  "  Hope  you  don't  mind 

out  a  very  small  tray,  bearing  cups,  sau-  it  ;' '  then  Mevrouw  or  Mejevromo  brings 

cers,  plates,  and  Lnives-  these  last  black-  out  a  bowl  (of  rare  old  china  often),  and 

handled — putting  one  for  each  person.  washes  up,  using  the  snowiest  of  cloths, 

She  sets  the  slop-basin  and  cups  in  and  neither  spilling  one  drop  of  water 

order,  and  brings  out  a  little  spirit-lamp  nor  wetting  the  fingers.     The  maid  ap- 

with  a  silver  stand,  on  which  to  set  the  pears  again  to  take  away  the  pan  and 

teapot  or  cafetiire,  whichever  is  to  be  kettle,  and  all  is  over, 

used,  and  a  box  of  matches.     She  sets  Servants  do  very  little  waiting  in  Hol- 

the  tea-caddy  handy,  or,  if  it  must  be  land,   because  in  very  few  houses  ate 

coffee,  grinds  up  with  a  little  hand-mill  more  than  two  kept — two  and  a  man  are 

a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  meal.     Then  enough  for  people  of  noble  birth — and 

she  gets  the  butter-pot,  which  is  a  deep  then  there  is  so  much  scrubbing  and 

round  pot  of  common  delf  with  a  lid.  washing  done.     Many  families  visiting  a 

It  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  butter,  and  great  deal  keep  but  one  servant ;  and 

emptied,  not  by  cutting,  as  we  do,  but  where    there     are    children    a    kinder- 

by  each  person  scraping  out,  with  his  jevrouu;  a  person  answering  in  class  to 

ewn  knife,  as  much  as  he  wishes  to  use  our  nursery- governess,  though  often  she 

for  each  piece  of  bread  he  takes.     It  is  does  not  teach  at  all.     To  my  mind  the 

not  a  pretty  fashion,  by  any  means.  lack  of  waiting  was  very  uncomfortable 

Then  appears  an  oblong  basket,  with  — I  never  got  accustomed  to  being  wait- 

a  long  roll  of  bread,  of  which  she  cuts  ed  upon  by  my  hostess.     Nor  did  I  like 

several  slices  about  an  inch  thick,  usually  the  serving  Of  the  meals  at  all.     The  lit- 

allowing  two  for  each  person.     They  re-  tie  scrimpy  cloth,  the  basket  of  bread, 

main  in  the  basket  with  the  bread,  and  the  fifty  kniffrmarks  in  the  butter-dish, 

no  d'oyley  is  used.     Near  the  basket  and  the  continual  Kiss-hiss  of  the  tea  or 

stands  a  tray  a  size  smaller,  with  black  coffee  over  the  spirit-lamp  !     It  was  so 

bread,  currant  loaf,  gingerbread  made  uncomfortable ! 

with  honey,  almond-cake,  or  some  such  Claret  is  drunk  cold,  artd  I  once  heard 

dainty.     There  is  always  cheese,  which  an  Englishman  dining  for  the  first  time 

is  handed  round,  and  often  a  pot  of  in   Holland    gasp   to  himself,    "  Good 

some  thick,  sticky  substance,  like  very  lack,  they  drink  their  claret  cold!"     I 

dark    treacle,   called   appel  siroop.     No  had  got  used  to  it. 

one  could  ever  tell  me  how  it  was  made.  But,  what  is  much  worse,  they  never 

except  that  it  was  of  apples.     I  bought  heat  plates  or  dishes,  to  the  ruination  of 

some  in  Brussels,  but  I  could  not  un-  the  best  dinners.     I  converted  one  fam- 

derstand  the  French  of  the  woman  from  ily  to  hot  plates  and   dishes  so  thor- 

whom  I  got  it.     I  found  her  Flemish  oughly,   that  in   their    zeal   they  even 

easier  to  follow,  warmed  the  gravy-spoon  and  the  soup- 

Appel  stro^  is  delicious,  and,  though  ladle, 

sweet,    not    at    all    sickly.     When  the  I  was  once  staying  in  a  country  house 

meal  is  ready,  a  maid  appears  bringing  where  1  created  a  positive  sensation  by 

a  jug  of  milk — I  never  saw  cream — and  simply  asking  a  young  man   to  be  so 

a  large  brass  pan,  like  an  upright  coal-  good  as  to  fetch  my  scissors  from  the 

pan,   in  which  is  a  brazier  of  burning  adjoining  room — I  had  my  lap  full  of 

charcoal  and  a  kfttle  of  boiling  water,  work,  which  I  could  not  lay  down.     The 

Then  the  tea  or  coffee  is  made,  the  little  young  man  himself  looked  astounded — 

spirit-lamp    lighted,    and    the  meal    is  fairly  astounded — as  if  he  could  not  be- 

ready.  lieve  his  ears  ;  and  such  a  blank  silence 

It  is  eaten  in  the  same  ungraceful  fash-  fell  upon  the  company  that  I  asked  out- 
ion  as  dinner ;  the  bread  buttered  and  right  if  I  had  committed  some  terrible 
"  cheesed,"  if  I  may  coin  such  a  term,  breach  of  etiquette.  Mr,  Doorman  re- 
fer the  cheese  is  cut  in  the  thinnest  wa-  covered  himself,  and  said,  "  Not  at  all," 
fers,  and  laid  on  the  top  of  the  butter  ;  but  my  hostess  told  me  afterward  that 
then  it  is  cut  into  strips,  the  knife  laid  she  bad  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in 
aside,  and  the  strips  disposed  of.  the  whole  course  of  her  life. 

Probably  Mynhter  will   light  up  his  This  young  man  was  the  son  of  one  of 
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the  richest  bankers  in  Amsterdam,  but        When  her  daughters  returned  my  call, 

his  manners — oh  !    they  certainly  were  they  therefore  asked  for  the  two  Miss 

of  the  roughest.     However,  I  have  the  Tourneys,   whe  would  not  eome  down, 

satisfaction  of  feeling  I  improved  them.  But,  absurdly  enough,  it  seemed  to  me, 

I  remained   live  weeks  a  guest  in  the  they,, about  a.  week  afterward,   invited- 

same   house    with    him  ;    and    I    taught  the  van  Kampe  girls  to  a.  tea-party  given 

him,  among  other  trifles,  that  it  is  polite  in  my  honor  to  half  a  dozen  girls  I  had 

for  a  gentleman  to  allow  ladies  to  leave  known  on  the  occasion  of  a  previous 

the  room  be/pre  him — that  it  is  a  delicate  visit.     It  must  have  been  a  very  bold 

attention  to  offer  to  turn  the  leaves  of  stroke,  for  they  worried  all  day,  lest  the 

-   their  music,  and  that  it  is  better  not  to  invitation  should  not  be  accepted.     It 

smoke  when  they  are  singing.  was    accepted,    however,    and    in    the 

But   perhaps  the  oddest  of    all  the  sweetest  terms. 
Dutch  etiquette  is  that  concerning  the        Strangely  enough,  at  that  little  party 

paying  of  calls.     It  seemed  so  odd  to  me  Mevrouw  Tourney  did  not  appear  ;   it 

to  find  the  members  of  a  family  have  was  etiquette — it  was  ajiwr^  parly,  they 

each  their  separate  visiting  list.     Daugh-  said.     Mevrouw  herself  was,  I  think,  a 

teis  never  make  calls  with  their  mothers,  good  deal  hurt  at  being  excluded  ;  but 

The  moment  a  girl  is  out  of  the  school-  her  daughters  were  firm,  and  1  scolded 

room  she  has  cards  of  her  own,  printed  in  good  round  terms  their  hearts  and 

in  the  objectionable  style,  which  never  their  etiquette  alike.     I  told  them  I  had 

succeeded  here —  never  heard  of  anything  so  absurd  in  my 

n  .ir  life,  and  at  last  declined  to  come  down 

ROSETTA   VAN    OER  We1.DE.  ^^J^,        ^.^^y  „„,  j^^  „^  ,„  ,„  I  , 

She  has  her  own  friends,  and  makes  her  but  at  last  I  had  to  give  in,  for  Mevrouw 

calls  with  scrupulous  regularity,  never  begged  me  so  sweetly  to  do  so  that  I  had 

omitting  to  pay  a  visit  on  birthdays,  no  choice. 

when  every  lady  holds  an  afternoon  re-        However,  to  return  to  the  paying  of 

ception.     If  she   has  a  friend  staying  visits.    Husbands  and  wives  make  formal 

with  her,  all  her  friends,  and  all  daugh-  calls  together,  usually  on  Sunday,  be- 

ters  of  people  visiting  the  parents,  call  tween  koffij  and  dinner  ;  and,  by  the  by, 

upon  her,  and  the  calls  are  returned  by  I  may  as  well  mention  here  that,  on  be- 

the  guest  and  daughter  of  the  house.  ing  shown  into  a  drawing-room,  it  is  not 

If,  however,  the  young  lady  has  friends  etiquette  to  help  yourself  to  a  chair — you 

in  the  towns  who  are  strangers  to  the  must  wait  until  your  hostess  begs  you  to 

family  where  she  is  visiting,  they  call  take  one ;  a  custom  which,  if  she  happen 

and  are  received  by  the  guest  alone,  and  to  keep  you  waiting  ten  minutes  and  you 

thus  does  she  return  the  calls.     Even  a  are  weary,  becomes  rather  trying, 
very  young  lady  may  accept  invitations        On  New  Year's  Day  (and  I  Mieve  on 

quite  independently  of  her  hostess,  and  Christmas  Day  also  but  Iwill  not  be  sure, 

dine  out  several  times  a  week,  the  mere  for  I  have  only  once  been  in  Holland  at 

mention  of  the  invitation  at  the  time  be-  that  season)  all  young  people  call  at  any 

ing  quite  sufficient.  house  where  they  have  been  invited  dur- 

The  last  time  I  was  in  Holland  I  was  ing  the  year.     I  really  do  not  know  if 

staying  in  the  house  of  a  professor,  and  this  rule  extends  to  older  people  also, 

wi^ed  to  go  and  call  on  the  wife  of  an*  And  they  have  another  singular  fashion  .- 

other  professor,  who  did  not  know  I  had  as  soon  as  a  young  lady  becomes  cn- 

arrived.     I  could  not,  however,  induce  gaged,  she  has  to  march  the  unfortunate 

the  daughters  to  go  with  me,  though  man  round  to  all  her  friends,  and  intro- 

they  were  acquainted.  duce  him  with  a  speech  as  her  future 

"  We  do  not  visit,"  was  the  reply.  husband,  and  a  very  pleasant  process  it 

So  I  had  to  go  alone,  but  I  asked  must  be  for  him.     After  that  they  go 

Mevrouw  van  Kampe  if  it  would  have  everywhere   together,    like    a   married 

been  a  very  impossible  thing  for  them  to  couple,   pay  visits  together,   go  to  all 

have  gone  with  me.  amusements  and  parties  together,  and  he 

She  said  very  cordially,   "  I  should  escorts  her  home  when  thej;  are  over, 

have  been  pleased  to  see  them,  but  the  There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest  fear 

Tourneys  are  very  stiff  people."  of  their  being  mistaken  for  a  married 
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couple,  for  they  sit  hand-in-hand,  not  perfectly  wonderful,  how  soon,  too,  the 
furtively,  as  we  sometimes  see  young  and  wife  develops  into  an  upper  servant,  and 
foolish  people  do  here,  but  openly  and  the  husband,  from  a  dozen  endeaiing 
with  a  good  deal  of  ostentatious  display,  names,  sinks  into  plain  "  Smit  ;"  for  no 
They  take  exhaustive  notes  in  the  wives  address  their  husbands  or  speak  of 
study  of  the  human  eye,  they  bill  and  them  by  their  Christiau  names,  it  is  con- 
coo — I  use  the  term  literally — and  then  sidered  affected  and  namby-pamby. — 
they  get  married — and  drop  it !     It  is  Leisure  Hour. 


ADMIRATION. 

The  jackdaw  in  ^sop's  fable  who  himself,  must  necessarily  cast  more  or 
adorned  himself  with  peacock's  feathers  less  of  a  slight  upon  Self  ;  so  Self  is  al- 
and sought  to  pass  himself  off  as  one  of  ways  opposed  to  foreign  merit,  and  will 
those  birds,  is  commonly  considered  only  at  best  receive  it  as  a  merely  acciderilal 
in  the  light  of  a  warning  against  strug-  and  external  sort  of  quality,  which  is  to 
gling  to  force  oneself  into  a  sphere  above  be  criticized  and  belittled  as  much  as 
one  s  own.  By  many  generations  has  possible.  Lavish  as  much  approbation 
that  jackdaw  been  pointed  at  with  the  as  you  like,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
finger  of  scorn,  and  innumerable  people,  upon  that  supremely  worthy  object.  Self, 
both  young  and  old,  have  not  hesitated  and  Self  will  agree  therein  complacently  ; 
to  pronounce  him  merely  an  irredeema-  but  only  let  some  other  pinnacle  of  vir- 
bty  vain  and  ridiculous  bird,  and  noth-  lue  be  created,  and  its  tone  will  be  very 
ing  more.  Though  quite  aware  how  quickly  changed.  Nil  admirari  imme- 
presumptuous  it  is  to  venture  to  take  ex-  diately  becomes  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
cepiion  to  the  unanimous  and  sweeping  the  rival  height  is  carped  and  cavilled  at 
condemnation  of  ages,  we  are  yet  daring  incessantly  ;  if  possible,  it  is  to  be 
enough  to  assert  that  full  justice  has  dragged  down  to  a  lower  level ;  if  it 
never  yet  been  meted  out  to  that  unlucky  should  remain  unaffected  by  detraction, 
bird,  and  that  there  is  a  meritorious  side  then  the  eyes  are  to  be  tamed  in  some 
to  his  character,  which  has  been  invaria-  other  direction  ;  in  short,  no  stone  is 
bly  overlooked.  We  do  not  attempt  to  left  unturned  to  try  and  avoid  any  frank 
deny  that  he  was  a  humbug ;  or  that  he  and  generous  acknowledgment  of  its  alti- 
was  fool  enough  to  put  himself  into  that  tude.  Should  the  admirable  object  hap- 
most  miserable  situation,  a  false  posi-  pen  to  be  far  above  the  head  of  the  ad- 
tion  ;  or  that  he  was  so  dull  as  to  con-  mirer,  that  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  no 
fuse  Semblance  with  Reality,  and  to  im-  hindrance  to  the  consideration  in  which 
agine  that  pretending  to  be  a  peacock  it  is  to  be  held  ;  for  as  virtue  of  all  kinds 
and  actually  being  one  were  identical,  can  be  instinctively  felt  and  recognized 
But  what  we  maintain  as  in  his  favor  is,  even  when  not  understood,  it  is  by  no 
that  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  had  yet  the  means  essential  to  admiration  that  the 
capacity  for  discerning,  admiring,  and  thought  of  the  admirer  should  be  able 
longing  after  a  merit  which  he  knew  per-  altogether  to  represent  to  him  thermal 
fectly  well  he  did  not  himself  possess,  fact  of  the  matter.  This  condition  of 
It  is  a  capacity  which  is  not  at  all  a  com-  affairs,  however,  is  sure  to  be  seized 
monplace  one.  Look  at  science,  relig-  upon  by  Self  as  a  fine  opportunity  for  its 
ion,  politics,  literature,  society,  and  pro-  antagonism.  It  will  find  plenty  of 
(essions  of  all  kinds,  and  sec  how  few  sneers  and  jeers  at  the  folly  of  bowing 
people  there  are  who  manage  genuinely  down  before  anything  that  the  mind  is 
to  admire  what  is  excellent  in  any  line  incompetent  to  grasp,  and  in  such  a  case 
that  is  opposed  to  or  even  somewhat  a  man  needs  to  be  most  especially  on 
different  from  their-own.  Directly  they  his  guard  lest  there  be  stifled  that  nobler 
show  the  least  symptom  of  such  an  ad-  part  of  him  which  prompts  him  to  do 
miration,  Self  infallibly  interferes  to  try  homage  to  the  thing  that  he  feels  to  be 
and  prevent  it.  Honest,  hearty  admira-  intrinsically  excellent,  whether  compre- 
tion  for  good  in  others  to  which  a  man  bended  or  not.  No  doubt,  this  hostility 
allows  he  has  no  shadow  of  claim  for  would  not  matter  one  jot  if  only  Self 
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were  treated  as  it  deserves,  and  if  every-  forgetting  admiration  necessarilj'  takes  a 
ODC  always  remembered  that  the  more  man  to  some  extent  out  of  himself,  we 
completely  it  is  snubbed  and  set  aside,  hold  that  on  this  account  alone  he  will 
so  much  the  better  is  the  chance  that  be  all  the  better  for  it.  But  its  utility 
things  good,  true,  pure,  and  just  have  by  no  means  slops  here,  and,  under 
of  influencing  humanity.  Unluckily,  it  proper  guidance,  it  can  render  still  more 
is  not  a  particulaily  agreeable  process  to  important  service.  Whatever  he  ad- 
snub  Self ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  mires  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
cctent  to  which  it  is  humored  is  that  the  formation  of  his  character ;  he  will  wish 
world  is  full  of  petty,  narrow,  miserable  (though  perhaps  unconsciously)  to  imi- 
jealousies,  which  deteriorate  the  nobility  tate  it,  and  incorporate  it  into  his  own 
inherent  in  human  nature,  and  poison  a  hfe  as  far  as  possible,  and  thug  it  will 
large  proportion  of  the  sweetness  that  supply  an  ideal,  a  standard  to  aim  at. 
ought  properly  to  be  found  in  life.  One  Whether  this  standard  shall  be  more  or 
of  the  most  effective  antidotes  to  this  less  elevated  is  evidently  a  very  serious 
poison  is  admiration,  because  it  inevita-  consideration,  and  much  discrimination 
bly  presses  Self  into  the  comer,  and  is  needed  as  to  the  persons,  qualities, 
kindles  generous  and  elevating  sentt-  and  other  objects  on  which  unqualified  ' 
ments.  There  is  no  room  for  these  approval  may  safely  be  bestowed.  As 
things  until  Self  has  been  cleared  out  of  for  honest  admiration  being  thrown  away 
the  way  a  bit ;  and  a  man  can  know  on  what  is  absolutely  bad  and  vicious, 
nothing  of  them,  if  bis  nature  be  too  the  chance  of  that  seems  too  slight  to 
poor  and  cramped  to  allow  of  his  ever  call  for  warning  against  it.  But  there  is 
being  taken  out  of  himself  by  an  un-  room  for  a  word  of  caution  against  the 
grudging  homage  paid  to  some  excel-  danger  of  forgetting  that  there  are  de- 
lence  greater  than  his  own.  "  No  no-  giees  and  degrees  of  merit,  that  all  things 
bier  feeling  than  that  of  admiration  for  praiseworthy  are  not  equally  so,  and  that 
one  higher  than  himself  dwells  in  the  a  man  should  beware  of  wasting  on 
breast  of  man.  It  is  to  this  hour,  and  some  inferior  excellence  a  sentiment  that 
at  all  hours,  the  vivifying  influence  in  is  capable  of  raising  him  a  good  deal 
man's  life."  So  sajs  Carlyle  ;  and  higher,  if  directed  to  a  more  worthy  ob- 
whether  the  world  at  large  consciously  ject.  And  the  only  security  from  this 
agrees  with  him  or  not,  at  all  events  its  risk  is  to  be  found  in  taking  counsel  with 
actions  are  such  as  to  justify  the  belief  reason  and  the  higher  nature  as  to  what 
that  it  holds  the  capacity  for  admiration  to  admire,  and  in  carefully  shutting  out 
in  considerable  esteem  ;  since  it  may  be  the  subtle  influence  of  Self,  as  it  tiies  to 
generally  remarked  that  those  who  pos-  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  create  preju- 
sess  that  quality  receive  a  far  larger  dice  in  whatever  direction  may  seem 
share  of  love  and  trust  than  those  who  most  likely  to  prove  to  its  own  advantage. 
'  are  destitute  of  it.  People  do  not,  as  a  "  Everything's  got  a  moral,  if  you  can 
rule,  appear  drawn  to  consign  more  than  only  find  it,"  observes  the  Duchess,  in 
they  can  help  of  their  affections,  secrets,  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  ;"  and  the  moral 
or  reputations  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  of  the  foregoing  seems  to  be  this.  Cul- 
man  who  is  observed  to  be  always  ready  tivate  the  habit  of  ;:dmlring  generously 
to  depreciate  any  kind  of  virtue,  talent,  and  freely  whatever  is  excellent,  and  dis- 
ability, or  excellence  that  is  not  so  nearly  trust  and  discourage  the  depreciatory 
allied  to  his  own  as  to  give  him  a  reflective  tendency,  as  intrinsically  petty,  and 
share  in  the  praises  bestowed  thereupon,  leading  to  deterioration  of  character. — 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  a  genuine,  self-  Tke  Spectator. 


BY  JOSEPH  MACKAY. 


Drearv  days  of  damp  December,  dreary  house  below  the  bill, 
"  What's  the  use  of  life  ?"  yawns  Hetty,  sulking  by  the  window-sill. 
Stern  and  silent  sits  the  father,  reading  Puritan  divines  ; 
While  the  gloomy,  solemn  mother  o'er  a  tract  her  head  declines. 
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Hetty  is  as  fair  as  Venus ;  no  one  ever  tells  her  so  : 
In  3  life  so  lone  and  dieary  how  can  she  her  beauty  know  ? 
Like  a  sulky,  sleepy  pagan,  captured  to  be  Christian  bred, 
Scowling  at  the  gray  wet  hill-side.  Oh  !  she  wishes  she  was  dead. 

From  her  tract  wakes  up  her  mother  (she  was  not  asleep — ah,  no  ; 

"  Hester,  how  can  you  be  Hiding  ?"  said  she  in  a.  voice  of  woe. 

"  Know'st  thou  not  that  for  each  moment  thou'It  be  judged  at  Judgment  Day  ?" 

And  she  puts  the  wench  to  ponder  some  sepulchral  sacred  lay. 

Rides  anoD  that  way  a  stranger — scarce  a  godly  man,  I  fear ; 
But  he  knocks  as  one  benighted,  so  is  welcome  to  their  cheer. 
Hetty  waits  upon  that  stranger,  and  her  blushes  come  and  go  ; 
And  he  thinks,  as  he  surveys  her,  "  'Tis  the  type  I've  sought  for  so." 

Quick  he  strives  to  please  the  father  ;  talks  of  Puritan  divines — 
Like  a  curate,  but  love-snaring  conscious  Hetty  twixt  the  lines. 
Yes,  he's  channed  those  pious  parents — he  Was  practised  in  the  art ; 
And  that  lazy,  lovely  maiden  swiftly,  surely,  lost  her  heart. 

Now  wake  up  thou  poor  old  pastor,  for  the  young  bird's  flown  the  nest  i 
Late  !  by  this  time  far  away  she  nestles  on  that  stranger's  breast, 

•  •  *  •  ■  »  * 

Dreary  house  below  the  hill  1     Ah  !  riddles  women  ever  were  : 
Hetty,  in  a  gilded  villa,  wishes  she  again  was  there. 

Grosvenor  Magazine. 
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The  public  interest  in  ancient  Egypt  the  utmost  danger,  owing  to  the  faitare 

has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  famous  of  an  embankment  higher  up  the  river, 

discovery  of  royal   mummies  made  at  This  danger  may  recur  again  and  again, 

Thebes  last  summer.     The  addition  to  and  no  one  who  believes  that  the  mu- 

the  Boolak  Museum  of  nearly  forty  cof-  seum  must  eventually  be  swept  avay  can 

fins,    together  with   fragments  of  cof-  be  said  to  take  an  unduly  gloomy  view 

lins  and    innumerable    other    objects,  of  its  position  and  prospects.     When  to 

Vould  in  any  case  have  been  a  remark-  this  wretched  little  building  was  brought 

able  event.     But  when  it  is  added  that  an  addition  fully  equal  to  half  its  previ- 

not  fewer  than  ten  of  these  coffins  con-  ous  contents,  it  will  be  understood  that 

tain  the  bodies  of  kings,  and  that  among  the  authorities  were  reduced  to  the  verge 

these  kings  are  comprised  some  of  the  of  despair  to  find  even  storing  room,  and 

greatest  monarchs  who  ever  filled  the  that  now,  before  a  small  annexe  has  been 

throne  of  Pharaoh,  we  can  understand  completed,    the    royal     mummies     are 

that  people  who  care  Utile  to  thread  the  crowded  together  in  a  way  which  makes 

intricacies  of  Egyptian  chronology  may  anything  like  an  adequate  description 

for  once  be  excited  by  that  curiosity  impossible.     Behind  a  kind  of  extem- 

which  royalty  always  arouses — even  roy-  porized  fence  formed  of  benches  and 

ally  dead  and  buried  for  thirty  centuries,  boxes  are  disposed — it  would  be  wrong 

The  building  in  which  the  finest  £gyp-  to  say  arranged — some  thirty  of    the 

tian  collection  extant  is  housed  cannot  principal  coffins,  while  the  old  contents 

be  considered  worthy  of  its  contents,  of  the  museum,  arranged  with  such  care 

Though    considerably    improved   from  and  discrimination  by  Mariette  during 

what  it  was  before  Sir  Rivers  Wilson's  the  late  years  of  his  life,  are  removed 

tenure  of  ofRce,  it  is  still  far  from  safe,  and  heaped  up  anywhere — age,  and  site, 

and  during  the  last  inundation  was  in  and  character  being  completely  ignored. 
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Thus  it  ensues  that  to  any  one  who  visits  aken  Raskenen,  about  whom  such  a  tan- 
Boolalc  for  the  first  time  a  clear  impres-  talicing  little  fragment  has  been  publish- 
sion  of  its  inestimable  collections  is  im-  ed  in  the  "  Records  of  the  Past."  *  He 
possible,  but  that  those  who  are  able  to  preceded  Aahmes,  the  first  king  of  the 
distinguish  the  new  from  the  old  are  famous  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  the  frag- 
simply  astonished  at  the  amount  and  ment  which  is  in  the  British  Museum 
average  quality  of  the  recent  accessions,  tells  us  of  the  beginning  of  his  contest 
Moreover,  there  is  something  not  merely  with  a  northern  king,  Apapi,  who  dwelt 
archaeological  in  the  sentiments  awaken-  in  the  city  of  Haver,  and  is  generally 
ed  by  the  sight  of  what  were  once  the  recognized  as  one  of  the  Hyksos  or 
greatest  monarchs  on  earlh  lying  liter-  Shepherds,  about  whom  so  much  has 
ally  in  a  heap  where  any  one  may  come  been  written,  but  about  whom  so  little 
and  gaze  at  them — something  almost  is  known.  Raskenen  was  the  father,  it 
pathetic  in  the  fact  that  the  idcntifica-  is  now  all  but  certain,  of  the  Queen 
tion  of  the  great  Sesostris  himself  turned  Aah-hotep,t  whose  jewels  were  exhibit- 
upoD  the  form  of  a  single  letter  of  his  ed  at  Pans  in  i86S.  Her  husband  ap- 
Dame.  The  care  these  old  kings  be-  pears  to  have  been  Karnes  Uaz-Khaper- 
stowed  upon  what  they  called  their  Ra,  a  successful  general,  sometimes 
"  everlasting  habitations"  has  availed  spoken  of  as  himself,  perhaps  in  her 
only  to  preserve  their  bodies  as  a  show  right,  a  king,  and  she  was  the  mother 
for  the  stranger  of  three  thousand  years  of  Aahmes,  the  founder,  as  I  have  said, 
later.  Little  will  the  modem  investiga-  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  inscrip- 
tor  reverence  the  dead.  To  him  each  tion  on  the,coffin  of  Raskenen  contains 
coffin  with  its  contents  is  merely  an  no  historical  record,  except  his  name 
archaeological  monument,  worthless  ex-  and  a  prayer  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  on 
cept  as  poEsibly  throwing  light  on  some  his  behalf.  Beside  him  lies  his  grand- 
historical  question.  When  all  the  wrap-  son  Aahmes — the  coffin  of  whose  mother, 
pings  are  removed,  Thothmes  will  be  as  Aah-hotep,  was  already  in  the  museum  ; 
Rameses — a  brown,  bituminous  mummy,  — the  lid  removed,  and  the  royal  mum- 
indistinguishable  from  any  of  the  count-  my  swathed  in  wreaths  of  what  three 
less  similar  mummies  abounding  in  Eu-  thousand  years  ago  were  fresh  lotus- 
ropean  museums,  or  strewing  with  frag-  flowers.  They  are  faded  and  dry  now, 
ments  the  hillsides  of  Sakkara.  Perhaps  and  so  fragile  that  a  touch  destroys 
M.  Maspero  and  his  coadjutors,  or  the  them.  Next  to  King  Aahmes  is  his 
present  ruler  of  Egypt,  may  think  it  but  wife  in  a  crimson  coffin,  her  body  wrap- 
due  to  departed  greatness  to  make  a  ped  in  grave-clothes  of  pink  cambric, 
sepulchre  where  at  least  the  corpses  may  with  bands  of  white,  so  fresh,  so  deli- 
be  decently  deposited.  The  great  inter-  cate  in  color,  that  no  effort  of  mine  suf- 
est  and  importance  of  this  discovery  are,  fices  to  realize  the  fact  that  Nefertary 
I  confess,  overshadowed  in  my  mind  by  most  have  died  long  before  Moses  was 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  remains  which  born.  Close  to  her  and  her  royal  bus- 
thirty  centuries  and  more  have  respect-  band  is  their  son  Amenhotep  I.,  his  face 
ed,  will  now  be  probably  looked  upon  as  covered  with  a  brilliantly  painted  mask, 
rubbish,  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  next  high  and  his  body,  like  that  of  his  father, 
Nile.  wreathed  with  flowers  and  leaves.  On 
To  any  one  with  a  knowledge,  how-  his  breast  his  name  is  written  with  a 
ever  slight,  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  the  singular  variation,  referring  apparently 
mere  names  of  the  kings  whose  mum-  to  his  love  for  his  country,  "  Amenho- 
mies  have  been  brought  into  the  garish  tep  united  with  Egypt."  It  recalls  Na- 
light  of  this  nineteenth  century  are  full  poleon'a  reference  in  his  will  to  "  the 
of  associations  of  the  highest  interest,  people  whom  he  had  loved  so  well,"  but 
The  series  commences  with  a  gigantic  had,  we  must  hope,  some  better  foun< 
coffin,  painted  white,  and  bearing  a  long  dation  in  fact.  Attracted  perhaps  by  the 
inscription  in  black  on  the  breast.  It  flowers  a  wasp  entered  the  royal  coffin 
coDtams  the  body  of  the  patriarch  of  the  at  the  last  moment  before  it  was  closed, 
Egyptian  royalty  of  what  Mariette  dis-  •  Vol  viii    i 

tinguisbed    as     the    "New    Empire."  \  ymei dei Prindfiaux  Mcmimnit du  JHh- 

Many  of  us  remember  the  name  of  Tia-  tie  i  Baular,  par  Aug.  Mariette,  p.  943.        1 
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and  was  found  among  the  wreaths.    By  Belzoni   with    his    palm-tree    battering 

the  side  of  the  great  Amenhotep  rests  ram,  described  the  cause  and  process  of 

the  body  of  his  young  brother  Se- Amen,  the  removal.     The  coflin  of  Sety  is  white 

and  near  him  a  coflin  inscribed  with  the  and  plain,  but  crystal  eyes  are  on  the 

name   of   his   sister,    (he  Princess  Set-  mummy  face,  which  wears  a  strange  look 

Amen,  which,  when  it  was  opened,  was  of  life.     The  foot  of  the  case  is  broken, 

found  to  contain  nothing  but  a  bundle  and  one  of  the  king's  toes  is  seen  to 

of  reeds  packed  so  as  to  resemble  the  protrude  from  its  wrappings, 

outline  of  the  h'uman  form,  surmounted  The  interest  of  every  visitorto  Boolak 

by  an  infant's  skull.     This  is  not  the  reaches  its  highest  point  as  the  coflin  of 

only  example  of  such  deception  among  Rameses  II.  is  reached.     Yet  here,   I 

the  number  of  the  supposed  mummies  ;  confess,  I  was  disappointed.    It  was  evi- 

but  we  must  pass  by  a  crowd  of  the  less  dent  at  the  first  glance  that  the  outer 

important  features  of  this  marvellous  coflin,  at  least,  was  not  made  at   the 

collection,  and  notice  only  the  more  re-  same  date  with  all  those  well   known 

markable.  statues  of  the  great  king  which  abound 

A  little  behind  the  rest  is  an  empty  in  Egypt.  The  face  is  prominent,  in- 
coflin.  It  bears  the  name  of  Thothmes  deed,  upon  the  coffin.  The  hands  arc 
I.,  but  contained  the  body  of  Pe-netzen,  in  high  relief,  grasping  the  Osirian 
the  king  in  whose  reifi;n,  six  or  seven  scourge  and  crook ;  but  the  face  is  not 
hundred  years  after  the  extinction  of  from  the  studioof  theartists  whocarved 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  their  remains  the  walls  of  Abydus,  and  designed  the 
were  here  collected.  Nothing  can  show  sitting  figures  of  Aboo-Simbel.  On  the 
more  plainly  than  this  appropriation  the  breast  is  a  legend  which  includes  two 
comparatively  inferior  position  of  the  royal  cartouches  or  ovals,  with  an  in- 
late  king.  The  mummy  of  Thothmes  scription  in  that  hieratic  or  cursive  hier- 
II,  is  safe,  but  that  of  his  famous  sister,  oglyphic  writing  which  is  so  difficult  to 
Hatasoo,  does  not  appear.  Another  read.  The  names  in  the  ovals  are  easily 
queen,  who  bore  the  same  throne  name,  read  however  —  "  R  a -messes -mer-Am- 
Maka-Ra,  was  at  first  mistaken  for  her.  en,"  in  one;  "  Ra-user-Ma  Setepen- 
Thothraes  111.  is  here,  however,  and,  Ra"  in  the  other ;  but  they  present, 
strange  to  say,  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  nevertheless,  several  features  which 
embalmers,  or  to  some  other  cause,  it  make  them  more  like  the  writing  of  the 
became  necessary  to  unroll  his  mummy  times  of  Rameses  XII.  than  of  Rameses 
soon  after  it  reached  the  museum,  as  II.  The  word  "  Ma,"  for  instance,  is 
mildew  tiad  begun  to  appear.  No  oma-  represented,  not  by  the  complete  sitting 
roents  were  found  on  the  royal  corpse,  figure  of  the  goddess  of  Truth,  but  by 
but  it  was  wrapped  in  a  shroud  of  cam-  the  ostrich  feather,  only,  from  her  head 
brie  so  fine  as  to  compare  favorably  with  dress.  So,  aj^ain,  in  the  second  oval  the 
the  finest  now  made  in  Ulster.  The  syllable  "en,"  which,  in  the  time  of 
coflin  was  once  gorgeously  painted  and  Rameses  II.  was  always  written  with  the 
gilt,  but  most  of  the  decorations  had  zigzag  letter  from  which  our  ordinary 
been  hacked  off  by  the  Arabs  before  written  "  n"  seems  to  be  derived,  is 
Herr  Brugsch's  entry  into  the  royal  here  represented  by  the  crown  of  Lower 
sepulchre.  ^Rypt,  which  approaches  more  nearly  to 

There  are  a  few  other  relics  of  the  the  form  of  our  capital  N.  It  is  well 
eighteenth  dynasty,  but  with  the  coffin  known  that  this  form  was  late  in  coming 
of  the  great  Rameses  before  us  we  can-  into  use,  and  consequently  for  a  time 
not  pause.  First  are  some  fragments  the  identification  of  this,  the  most  inter- 
bearing  the  name  of  Rameses  "  Ra-neb-  esiing  and  valuable  of  all  the  mummies, 
pehti"  the  founder  of  the  nineteenth  was  in  doubt.  Rameses  XII.,  an  ob- 
dynasty,  and  then  the  coffin  of  his  son  scure  and  unimportant  king,  one  of  the 
Sety  I.  whose  alabaster  sarcophagus  is  last  degenerate  descendants  of  the  old 
now  in  (he  Soane  Museum.  The  pas-  race,  was  known  to  have  imitated  in  his 
sages  of  his  tomb  must  have  been  built  cartouches  the  styles  and  titles  of  the 
up  after  the  mummy  was  taken  away  to  greatest  of  his  ancestors.  After  all,  this 
this  secret  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  the  might,  it  was  argued,  be  his  body  ;  and 
hieroglyphics  on  the  wall,  destroyed  by  to  judge  (as  I  have  endeavored  to  Doiat 
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out)  by  the  fonn  of  the  letters,  could  and  among  them  those  in  particular  of 
hardly  have  belonged  to  any  earlier  king.  Netzem-Maut,  his  wife,  and  of  Pe-Net- 
While  questions  like  these  were  still  tin-  zem,  his  successor.  Evidently  this  was 
answered  the  hieratic  writing  on  the  the  family  bunal~place.  Here  is  the 
mummy's  breast  was  being  slowly  deci-  heathen  funeral  pall,  embroidered  with 
phered,  and  this  is  what  it  said  : — "The  the  bearings  of  Pe-Net*em.  Here  are 
year  xvi,  the  fourth  month,  Firt,  the  hundreds  of  the  little  blue  images  which 
seventh  day  was  the  king  User  Ma-Ra  abound  in  every  Egyptian  grave.  Here 
Sctep-en-Ra,  the  great  divinity,  taken  are  great  wigs  of  ceremony,  jars  for 
from  the  tomb  of  the  king  Men-ma-Ra  hearts,  baskets  of  dried  fruits,  alabaster 
Sety  Meren-Flah,  and  placed  in  this,  the  boxes  of  very  precious  ointment,  and,  in 
sepulchre  of  the  Lady  An,  where  already  short,  all  the  appointments  of  a  first- 
reposed  (the  body  of)  the  king  Amenho-  class  funeral  as  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
tep  I.  in  peace."  Similar  inscriptions  decliningyearsof  the  Theban  monarchy, 
were  found  on  some  of  the  other  mum-  There  are  a  few  objects,  too,  of  a  more 
mies,  all  pointing  to  a  period  when  the  personal  and  pathetic  interest.  The 
authorities  of  the  day — a  day  long  sub-  young  princess,  Isemkheb,  at  once  the 
sequent  to  that  which  had  shone  upon  niece  and  the  wife  of  King  Ra-men- 
the  Amenhoteps  and  the  Rameses — gath-  Kheper,  is  accompanied  in  the  tomb  by 
ered  their  bodies  out  of  their  tombs  and  the  mummy  of  her  pet  gazelle.  Near 
removed  them  into  a  more  secret  crca-  her  is  the  body  of  Queen  Ra-raa-Ka,  her 
vation,  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  hallow-  mother-in-law,  who  died  in  giving  birth 
ing  it,  perhaps  in  order  to  enhance  the  to  the  princess,  Maut-em-hat,  A  long 
sacrcdness  of  their  own  resting-place;  string  of  titles  reads  like  a  solemn  mock- 
but  perhaps  also  on  account  of  some  ery  on  the  little  mummy,  scarce  fifteen 
threatening  of  invasion,  or  some  im-  inches  long,  nestling  in  the  flower-lined 
pending  revolution  of  a  domestic  kind.  coffin  beside  her  mother.     One  other 

Such  a  revolution  did  actually  take  royal  or  semi-royal  personage  must  be 
place  when  Her-Hor,  or  Feh-Hor,  the  noticed.  Zet-ptah-ef-aneh  is  a  scion  of 
priest  of  Amen-Ra,  ascended  the  throne,  the  old  family,  a  brother,  possibly,  or 
and  founded  the  twcnty-firBt  dynasty  ;  cousin  of  Queen  Ra-ma-Ka,  who  is 
and  we  find  accordingly  the  name  of  this  known  to  have  brought  a  strain  of  the 
same  high  priest  among  the  names  in-  blue  bloud.of  Rameses  into  the  veins  of 
scribed  on  the  mummies.  Nor  is  this  the  priestly  dynasty.  The  prince  enjoy- 
all,  for  among  the  other  interments  in  ed,  apparently,  the  favor  of  the  usurp- 
tbe  grotto  of  the  Lady  An,  almost  all  ers,  who  put  him  into  one  of  the  priests'  ' 
are  those  of  the  family  of  the  usurper.  offices,  and  assigned  him  a  burial-place 

But  we  have  stiil  to  account  for  that  among  themselves, 
suspicious  N  on  the  breast  of  Rameses,        So  our  long  catalogue  comes  to  an 

and  for  the  style  of  his  coflin  ;  and  the  end,  though  without  exhausting  the  ob- 

inscriptions  on  the  other  mummies  are  jects  or  the  names  of  interest   which 

amply  sufficient  for  the  puqiose.     On  occur  in  this  wonderful  collection.     M. 

several  are  found  records  of  periodical  Maspero  and  Herr  Brugsch  are  about 

"  restorations," — restorations,   that  is,  to  publish  a  complete  account  of  every- 

exactly  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  archi-  thing   in   French,  accompanied  with  a 

tectural  use  of  that  deceptive  word,  and  series  of  photographs.     In   it  will  be 

consisting,   like  contemporary  works  of  found,  among  other  curious  notes,  the 

the  kind,  in  endeavors,  more  or  less  sue-  height  —  or    rather    length — of    every 

cessful,  according  to  the  cleverness  of  mummy.      Raskenen,    it    seems,    was 

the  imitator,  to  imitate  or  improve  upon  among  Egyptian  kings  like  Saul  in  Israel, 

the  original.     There  may  be,  and  prob-  He  measured  six  feet  one  inch,  and  very 

ably  is,   some   such  record   among  the  few  of  his  descendants  took  after  him  in 

grave-clothes  of  Rameses,  but  his  mum-  this  particular.     Aahmes,  for  instance, 

my  has  not  yet  been  unrolled.  .  his  grandson,  measured  only  Ave  feet 

We  now  cross  the  room  and  find  be-  six  inches,  and  the  great  Thothmes  III. 

hind  another  barricade  a  very  different  five  feet  seven  inches.     Thothmes  II. 

class  of  coflins.     These  contain  the  re-  approached  the  stature  of  his  ancestor, 

mains  of  the  descendants  of  Her-Hor,  but  Sety  I.  was  no  more  than  five  feet 
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nine  inches.  It  is  satisfactory  to  leara  actually  did  exist.  He  or  his  generals 
that  Rameses  II.  vas  taller  than  his  diave  out  the  foreign  kings — the  Hyk- 
father,  and  not  like  Thothmes  III.,  our  sos,  perhaps — from  Lower  Egypt,  and 
own  William  III.,  or  a  still  greater  war-  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
rior  than  either,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  country.  The  opinion  of  Mariette  that 
little  man,  by  any  means,  for  his  mum-  Queen  Aah-hotep  was  the  daughter  of 
my  wants  but  one  inch  of  six  feet.  Raskenen,  and  carried  on  the  succession 
The  historical  results  of  this  discovery,  to  her  descendants,  the  Thothmes  and 
are  hardly  equal  to  the  archaeological.  Amenhoteps  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
We  have  learned  much,  no  doubt,  as  to  is  strongly  supported.  Yet  we  leam 
the  styles  of  art  of  different  periods,  nothing  as  to  why  the  two  immediate 
We  have  also  learned  something  as  to  predecessors  of  Rameses  II.  were  held 
the  hieroglyphics  and  the  language.  We  to  have  commenced  a  new  dynasty  dis- 
are  able  to  make  a  connected  pedigree  tinct  from  the  eighteenth,  and  little  fresh 
of  the  "  piiest-kings"  who  succeeded  light  is 'thrown  on  the  usages  or  laws 
Her-Hor.  But  as  to  the  revolution  regulating  the  royal  succession, 
which  placed  that  monarch  on  the  It  is  very  clear  that  the  usurping 
throne,  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  family  of  priest-kings  reverenced  and 
the  assertion  that  he  came  from  the  preserved  the  remains  of  their  predeces- 
Delta,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Assyrian  sors — even  of  kings  as  remote  from  their 
invasion  which  Dr.  Brugsch  places  about  own  time  as  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
the  time  of  Pe-Netzem,  ever  occurred  is  from  the  Emperor  William.  There 
at  all — the  discovery  teaches  us  nothing,  must  have  been  an  object  in  this.  It  is 
We  find  some  potentates  mentioned  as  probable  that  Her-Hor  and  Pe-Netzem 
kings  who  have  been  hitherto  considered  would  wish  to  identify  themselves  and 
as  priests,  princes,  or  ministers  ;  and  their  families  with  the  glories  of  Thoth- 
some  whom  we  have  deemed  usurpers  mea  and  Rameses  ;  it  is  possible  that 
turn  out  to  have  had  a  hereditary  right  when  the  usurper  king  married  Ra-ma- 
to  the  double  crown.  But  mere  names  Ka,  a  daughter  of  the  ancient  house,  he 
and  titles  and  the  domestic  annals  of  felt  himself  entitled  to  claim  affinity  with 
royal  families  are  hardly  to  be  looked  her  ancestors,  and  to  offer  filial  rever- 
upon  as  history,  and  this  discovery  gives  ence  to  their  remains.  Only  the  greater 
us  little  else.  On  the  othy  hand  we  kings  were  selected  for  honor.  Hor, 
have,  by  inference,  confirmation  of  some  Aay,  Setnacht,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
points  of  real  historical  importance,  the  later  Rameses,  are  unnoticed.  But 
The  greatest  of  these  is  the  proof,  al-  we  have  evidence  that  even  in  the  de- 
ready  more  than  half  proved  by  Man-  generate  days  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty, 
ette,  that  the  eighteenth  dynasty  sprang  with  the  Assyrians  and  the  Ethiopians 
directly  from  that  of  which  Raskenen  already  hovering  on  the  northern  and 
was  the  representative.  It  may  be  reck-  southern  frontiers,  the  Egyptians  recall- 
oned  as  the  thirteenth  or  as  the  seven-  ed  the  name  of  the  king  who  overraa 
teenth,  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  Syria  and  Palestine  as  far  at  least  as 
of  the  historian  ;  but,  without  doubt,  Aleppo,  and  preserved  the  memory  of 
we  have  now  a  tangible  proof  that  the  conqueror  who  avenged  the  wrongs 
whether  the  fragment  relating  to  Apapi  of  Egypt  upon  Asia.  —  MacmUloM  s 
and  Raskenen  be  a  romance ;or  a  chap-  Magatine. 
ter  of  history,  such  a  king  as  Raskenen 
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If  the  skeletons  of  an  orang-utan  and  will  be  found  to  agree  in  general  form, 

a  chimpanzee  be  compared  with  that  of  position,   and  function,  the  only  abso- 

a  man,  there  will  be  found  to  be  the  lute  differences  being  that  the  orang  has 

most  wonderful    resemblance,  together  nine  wrist-bones,  whereas  man  and  the 

with  a  very  marked  diversity.     Bone  for  chimpanzee  have  but   eight ;   and  the 

bone,   throughout  the  whole  structure,  chimpanzee  has  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs. 
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whereas  the  orang,  like  man,  has  but  in  any  respect  inferiOT  to  other  kinds 
twelve.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the  which  possess  it.  In  most  of  the  Amer- 
diSerences  are  those  of  shape,  propor-  lean  monkeys  the  thumb  bends  in  the 
tion,  and  direction  only,  though  the  re-  name  direction  as  the  fingers,  and  in 
suiting  differences  in  the  external  fonji  none  is  it  so  perfectly  opposed  to  the 
and  motions  are  very  considerable.  The  fingers  as  our  thumbs  are  ;  and  all  these 
greatest  of  these  are,  that  the  feet  of  the  circumstances  show  that  the  hand  of  the 
anthropoid  or  man-like  apes,  as  well  as  monkey  is,  both  structurally  and  func- 
those  of  all  monkeys,  are  formed  like  tionally,  a  very  different  and  very  infe- 
bands,  with  large  opposable  thumbs  fit-  rior  organ  to  that  of  man,  since  it  is  not 
ted  to  grasp  the  branches  of  trees  but  applied  to  similar  purposes,  nor  is  it 
unsuitable  for  erect  walking,  while  the  capable  of  being  so  applied.' 
hands  have  weak  small  thumbs  but  very  When  we  look  at  the  feet  of  monkeys 
long  and  powerful  fingers,  forming  a  we  find  a  still  greater  difference,  for 
hook  rather  than  a  hand  adapted  for  these  have  much  larger  and  more  op- 
climbing  up  trees  and  suspending  the  posable  thumbs  and  are  therefore  more 
whole  weight  from  horizontal  branches,  like  our  hands  ;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
The  almost  complete  identity  of  the  all  monkeys,  so  that  even  those  which 
skeleton,  however,  and  the  close  simila-  have  no  thumbs  on  their  hands,  or  have 
rity  of  the  muscles  and  of  all  the  inter-  them  small  and  weak  and  parallel  to  the 
nal  organs,  have  produced  that  striking  fingers,  have  always  large  and  well- 
and  ludicrous  resemblance  to  man  which  fonned  thumbs  on  their  feet.  It  was 
every  one  recognizes  in  these  higher  on  account  of  this  peculiarity  that  the 
apes  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  whole  great  French  naturalist  Cuvier  named 
monkey  tribe  ;  the  face  and  features,  the  whole  group  of  monkeys  Quadru- 
the  motions,  attitudes,  and  gestures  be-  mana,  or  four-handed  animals,  because, 
ing  often  a  strange  caricature  of  human-  besides  the  two  hands  on  their  fore- 
ity.  Let  us,  then,  examine  a  little  more  limbs,  they  have  also  two  hands  in  place 
closely  in  what  the  resemblance  consists,  of  feet  on  their  hind-limbs.  Modem 
and  how  far,  and  to  what  extent,  these  naturalists  have  given  up  the  use  of  this 
animals  really  differ  from  us,  tcnn,  because  they  say  that  the  hind  ex- 
Besides  the  face,  which  is  often  won-  tremities  of  all  monkeys  are  really  feet, 
derfully  human — although  the  absence  only  these  feet  are  shaped  like  hands  ; 
of  any  protuberant  nose  gives  it  often  a  but  this  is  a  point  of  anatomy,  or  rather 
curiously  infantile  aspect,  monkeys,  and  of  nomenclature,  which  we  need  not 
especially  apes,  resemble  us  most  closely  here  discuss. 

in  the  hand  and  arm.  The  hand  has  Let  us,  however,  before  going  further, 
well-formed  fingers  with  nails,  and  the  inquire  into  the  purpose  and  use  of  this 
skin  of  the  palm  is  lined  and  furrowed  peculiarity,  and  we  shall  then  see  that  it 
like  our  own.  The  thnmb  is,  however,  is  simply  an  adaptation  to  the  mode  of 
smaller  and  weaker  than  ours,  and  is  life  of  the  animals  which  possess  it. 
not  so  much  used  in  taking  hold  of  any-  Monkeys,  as  a  rule,  live  in  trees,  and 
thing.  The  monkey's  hand  is,  there-  are  especially  abundant  in  the  great  trop- 
fore,  not  so  well  adapted  as  that  of  man  ical  forests.  They  feed  chiefly  upon 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  cannot  be  fruits,  and  occasionally  eat  insects  and 
applied  with  such  precision  in  holding;  birds' -eggs,  as  well  as  young  birds,  all 
small  objects,  while  it  is  unsuitable  for  of  which  they  find  in  the  trees ;  and,  as 
performing  delicate  operations  such  as  they  have  no  occasion  to  come  down  to 
tying  a  knot  or  writing  with  a  pen.  A  the  ground,  they  travel  from  tree  to  tree 
monkey  does  not  take  hold  of  a  nut  with  by  jumping  or  swinging,  and  thus  pass 
its  fore-finger  and  thumb  as  we  do,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  entirely 
grasps  it  between  the  fingers  and  the  among  the  leafy  branches  of  lofty  trees, 
palm  in  a  clumsy  way,  just  as  a  baby  For  such  a.  mode  of  existence,  they  re- 
does before  it  has  acquired  the  proper  quire  to  be  able  to  move  with  perfect  ease 
use  of  its  hand.  Two  groups  of  mon<  upon  large  or  small  branches,  and  to 
keys — one  in  Africa  and  one  in  South  climb  up  rapidly  from  one  bough  to  an- 
America — have  no  thumbs  on  their  other.  As  they  use  their  hands  for  gath- 
hands,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  be  ering  fruit  and  catching  insects^r  birdsL 
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they  require  some  means  of  holding  on  hands,  and  capable  of  picking  up  or 
with  their  feet,  otherwise  they  would  be  holding  any  small  object  in  the  same 
liable  to  continual  falls,  and  they  are  manner ;  but  they  are  also  four-footed, 
able  to  do  this  by  means  of  their  long  because  they  use  all  four  limbs  for  the 
finger-like  toes  and  large  opposable  purpose  of  walking,  running,  or  climb- 
thumbs,  which  grasp  a  branch  almost  as  ing  ;  and,  being  adapted  to  this  double 
securely  as  a  bird  grasps  its  perch.  The  purpose,  the  hands  want  the  delicacy  of 
true  hands,  on  the  contrary,  are  used  touch  and  the  freedom  as  well  as  the 
chiefly  to  climb  wilh,  and  to  swing  the  precision  of  movement  which  ours  pes* 
whole  weight  of  the  body  from  one  sess.  Man  alone  is  so  conslructed  that 
branch  or  one  tree  to  another,  and  for  he  walks  erect  with  perfect  ease,  and  has 
this  purpose  the  fingers  are  very  long  his  hands  free  for  any  use  to  which  he 
and  strong,  and  in  many  species  they  wishes  to  apply  them  ;  and  this  is  the 
are  further  strengthened  by  being  par-  great  and  essential  bodily  distinction  be- 
tially  joined  together,  as  if  the  skin  of  tween  monkeys  and  men, 
our  fingers  grew  together  as  far  as  the  We  will  now  give  some  account  of  the 
knuckles.  This  shows  that  the  sepa-  different  kinds  of  monkeys  and  the 
rate  action  of  the  fingers,  which  is  so  countries  they  inhabit, 
important  to   us,  is   httle   required   by 

monkeys,  whose  hand  is  really  an  organ  ^HE  mPFERHNT  KINDS  of  monkeys  and 
for  climbing  and  seizing  food,  while  ™^  countries  they  inhabit. 
their  foot  is  required  to  support  them  Monkeys  are  usually  divided  into 
firmly  in  any  position  on  the  branches  of  three  kinds — apes,  mcmkeys,  and  bab- 
trees,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  be-  oons ;  but  these  do  not  include  the 
come  modified  into  a  large  and  powerful  American  monkeys, -which  are  really 
grasping  hand.  more  different  from  all  those  of  the  Old 
Another  striking  difference  between  World  than  any  of  the  latter  are  from 
monkeys  and  men  is  that  the  former  each  other.  Naturalists,  therefore,  di- 
never  walk  with  ease  in  an  erect  pos-  vide  the  whole  monkey-tribe  into  two 
lure,  but  always  use  their  arms  in  climb-  great  families,  inhabiting  the  Old  and 
ing  or  in  walking  on  all-fours  like  most  the  New  Worlds  respectively  ;  and,  if 
quadrupeds.  The  monkeys  that  we  see  we  learn  to  remember  the  kind  of  differ- 
in  the  streets  dressed  up  and  walking  ences  by  which  these  several  groups  are 
erect,  only  do  so  after  much  drilling  and  distinguished,  we  shall  be  able  to  under- 
teaching,  just  as  dogs  may  be  taught  to  stand  something  of  the  classification  of 
walk  in  the  same  way  ;  and  the  posture  animals,  and  the  difference  between  im- 
is  almost  as  unnatural  to  the  one  animal  portant  and  unimportant  characters, 
as  it  is  to  the  other.  The  largest  and  Taking  first  the  Old  World  groups, 
most  man-like  of  the  apes — the  gorilla,  they  may  be  thus  defined  ; — apes  have 
chimpanzee,  and  orang-utan — also  walk  no  tails  ;  monkeA'a  have  tails,  which  are 
usually  on  all-fours  ;  but  in  these  the  usually  long  ;  while  baboons  have  short 
arms  are  so  long  and  the  legs  so  short  tails,  and  their  faces,  instead  of  being 
that  the  body  appears  half  erect  when  round  and  with  a  man-like  expression  as 
walking  ;  and  they  have  the  habit  of  in  apes  and  monkeys,  are  long  and  more 
resting  on  the  knuckles  of  the  hands,  dog-like.  These  differences  are,  how- 
not  on  the  palms  tike  the  smaller  roon-  ever,  by  no  means  constant,  and  it  is 
keys,  whose  arms  and  legs  are  more  often  difhculj  to  tell  whether  an  animal 
nearly  of  an  equal  length,  which  tends  should  be  classed  as  anape,  monkey,  ora 
still  further  to  give  them  a  semi-erect  baboon.  The  Gibraltar  ape,  for  example, 
position.  Still,  they  are  never  known  though  it  has  no  tail,  is  really  a  monkey, 
to  walk  of  their  own  accord  on  their  because  it  has  callosities,  or  hard  pads 
hind  legs  only,  though  they  can  do  so  of  bare  skin  on  which  it  sits,  and  cheek- 
for  short  distances,  and  the  story  of  pouches  in  which  it  can  stow  away 
their  using  a  stick  and  walking  erect  by  food  ;  the  latter  character  bein^  always 
its  help  in  the  wild  state  is  not  true,  absent  in  the  true  apes,  while  both  are 
Monkeys,  then,  are  both  four-handed  present  in  most  monkeys  and  baboons, 
and  four-footed  beasts ;  they  possess  All  these  animals,  however,  from  the 
four  hands  formed  very  much  like  our  largest    ape    to  the  small^t    monkey, 


imall^t    monkey 
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have  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  we  whethei  any  strange  monkey  comes  from 

have,  and  they  are  arranged  in  a  similar  America  or  from  the  Old  World.     If  it 

manner,   although  the  tusks,  or  cantne  has  bare  seat-pads,  or  if  when  eating  it 

teeth,  of  the  maJes  are  often  large,  lilce  fills  its  mouth  till  its  cheeks  swell  out 

those  of  a  dog.  like  little  bags,  we  may  be  sure  it  comes 

The  American  monkeys,  on  the  other  from  some  part  of  Africa  or  Asia  ;  while 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  Marmo-  if  it  can  curl  up  the  end  of  its  tail  so  as 
sets,  have  four  additional  grinding  teeth  to  take  hold  of  anything,  it  is  certainly 
(one  in  each  jaw  on  either  side),  and  American.  As  all  the  tailed  monkeys 
none  of  tbem  have  callosities,  or  cheek-  of  the  Old  World  have  seat-pads  (or 
pouches.  They  never  have  prominent  ischial  callosities  as  they  are  called  in 
snouts  like  (he  baboons  ;  their  nostrils  scientific  language),  and  as  all  the  Amei- 
are  placed  wide  apart  and  open  sideways  ican  monkeys  have  tails,  but  no  seat- 
on  the  face  ;  the  tail,  though  sometimes  pads,  this  is  the  most  constant  external 
short,  is  never  quite  absent ;  and  the  character  by  which  to  distinguish  them  ; 
thumb  bends  the  same  way  as  the  fin-  and  having  done  SO  we  can  look  for  the 
gers,  is  generally  very  short  and  weak,  other  peculiarities  of  the  American  mon- 
and  is  often  quite  wanting.  We  thus  keys,  especially  the  distance  apart  of  the 
see  that  these  American  monkeys  differ  nostrils  and  their  lateral  position, 
in  a  great  number  of  characters  from  The  whole  monkey-tribe  is  especially 
those  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  ;  and  tropical,  only  a  few  kinds  being  found 
they  have  this  further  peculiarity,  that  in  the  warmer,  parts  of  the  temperate 
many  of  them  have  prehensile  or  grasp-  zone.  One  inhabits  the  Rock  of  Gibral- 
ing  tails,  which  are  never  found  in  the  tar,  and  there  is  one  very  like  it  in 
monkeysof anyothercountry.  Thiscuri-  Japan,  and  these  are  the  two  monkeys 
ous  organ  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fifth  which  live  farthest  from  the  equator, 
hand.  It  has  so  much  muscular  power  In  the  tropics  they  become  very  abun- 
that  the  animal  can  hang  by  it  easily  dant  and  increase  in  numbers  and  variety 
with  the  tip  curled  round  a  branch,  as  we  approach  the  equator,  where  the 
while  it  can  also  be  used  to  pick  up  small  climate  is  hot,  moist,  and  equable,  and 
objects  with  almost  as  much  ease  and  where  flowers,  fruits,  and  insects  are  to 
exactness  as  an  elephant's  trunk.  In  be  found  throughout  the  year.  Africa 
those  species  which  have  it  most  per-  has  about  55  different  kinds,  Asia  and 
fectly  formed  ic  is  very  long  and  power-  its  islands  about  60,  while  America  has 
ful,  and  the  end  has  the  undeiside  cov-  114,  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Asia 
ered  with  bare  skin,  exactly  resemblmg  and  Africa  together.  Australia  and  its 
that  of  the  finger  or  palm  of  the  hand  islands  have  no  monkeys,  nor  has  the 
and  apparently  equally  sensitive.  One  great  and  luxuriant  island  of  New 
of  the  common  kinds  of  monkeys  that  Guinea,  whose  magnificent  forests  seem 
accompany  street  organ-players  has  a  so  well  adapted  for  them.  We  will  now 
prehensile  tail,  but  not  of  the  most  per-  give  a  short  account  of  the  different 
feet  kind  ;  since  in  this  species  the  tail  kinds  of  monkeys  inhabiting  each  of  the 
is  entirely  clad  with  hair  to  the  tip,  and  tropical  continents, 
seems  to  be  used  chiefly  to  steady  the  Africa  possesses  two  of  the  great  man- 
animal  when  sitting  on  a  branch  by  be-  like  apes — the  gorilla  and  the  chimpan- 
ing  twisted  round  another  branch  near  zee,  the  former  being  the  largest  ape 
it.  The  statement  is  often  erroneously  known,  and  the  one  which,  on  the  whole, 
made  that  all  American  monkeys  have  perhaps  most  resembles  man,  though  its 
prehensile  tails  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  countenance  is  less  human  than  that  of 
rather  less  than  half  the  known  kinds  the  chimpanzee.  Both  are  found  in  West 
have  them  so,  the  remainder  having  this  Africa,  near  the  equator,  but  they  also 
organ  either  short  and  bushy  or  long  inhabit  the  interior  wherever  there  are 
and  slender,  but  entirely  without  any  great  forests ;  and  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
power  of  grasping.  All  prehensile-tailed  states  that  the  chimpanzee  inhabits  the 
monkeys  are  American,  but  all  Ameri-  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Sbari 
can  monkeys  are  not  prehensile- tailed.  River  in  28"  E.  long,  and  4"  N.  lat. 

By  remembering  these  characters  it  is  The  long-tailed  monkeys  of  Africa  are 

easy,  with  a  little  observation,    to  tell  very  numerous  and  varied. 


Ob«  group. 
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has  no  ctieek-pouches  and  no  thumb  on  "  man  of  the  woods,"  and  it  should  be 
the  band,  and  many  of  these  have  long  pronounced  6rang-6otan,  the  accent  be- 
soft  fur  of  varied  colors.  The  most  ing  on  the  first  syllable  of  both  words, 
numerous  group  are  the  Guenons,  rather  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that, 
small  long-tailed  monkeys,  very  active  whereas  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  arc 
and  lively,  and  often  having  their  faces  both  black,  like  the  negroes  of  the  same 
curiously  marked  with  white  or  black,  or  country,  the  orang-utan  is  red  or  red- 
ornamented  with  whiskers  or  other  tufts  dish-brown,  closely  resembling  the  color 
of  hair ;  and  they  all  have  large  cheek-  of  the  Malays  and  Dyaks  wno  live  in 
pouches  and  good-sized  thumbs.  Many  the  Bomean  forests.  Though  very  large 
of  them  are  called  green  monkeys,  from  and  powerful,  it  is  a  harmless  creature, 
the  greenish-yellow  tint  of  their  fur,  and  feeding  on  fruit,  and  never  attacking 
most  of  them  are  well-formed  pleasing  any  other  animal  except  in  self-defence, 
animals.  They  are  found  only  in  tropi-  A  full-grown  male  orang-utan  is  rather 
cal  Africa.  more  than  four  feet  high,  but  with  a 

The  baboons  are  larger,  but  less  num-  body  as  large  as  that  of  a  stout  man,  and 

erous.     They  resemble  dogs  in  the  gen-  with    enormously    long    and    powerful 

eral  form  and  the  length  of  the  face  or  arms. 

snout,  but  they  have  hands  with  weU-  Another  group  of  true  apes  inhabit 
developed  thumbs  on  both  the  fore  and  Asia  and  the  larger  Asiatic  islands,  and 
hind  limbs ;  and  this,  with  something  in  are  in  some  respects  the  most  reinatk- 
the  expression  of  the  face  and  their  able  of  the  whole  family.  These  are 
habit  of  sitting  up  and  using  their  hands  the  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes,  which 
in  a  very  human  fashion,  at  once  shows  are  generally  of  small  size  and  of  a  gen- 
that  they  belong  to  the  monkey-tribe,  tie  disposition,  but  possessing  the  most 
Many  of  them  are  very  ugly,  and  in  their  wonderful  agility.  In  these  creatures 
wild  state  they  are  the  fiercest  and  most  the  arms  are  as  long  as  the  body  and 
dangerous  of  monkeys.  Some  have  the  legs  together,  and  are  so  powerful  that 
tiul  very  long,  others  of  medium  length,  a  gibbon  will  hang  for  hours  suspended 
while  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  mere  from  a  branch,  or  swing  to-and-fro  and 
stump,  and  all  have  large  cheek-pouches  then  throw  itself  a  great  distance 
and  bare  seat-pads.  They  are  found  all  through  the  air.  The  arms,  in  fact, 
over  Africa  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape  of  completely  take  the  place  of  the  legs  for 
Good  Hope ;  while  one  species,  called  travelling.  Instead  of  jumping  from 
the  bamadryas,  extends  from  Abyssinia  bough  to  bough  and  running  on  the 
across  the  Red  Sea  into  Arabia,  and  is  branches,  like  other  apes  and  monkeys, 
the  only  baboon  found  out  of  Africa,  the  gibbons  move  along  while  hanging 
This  species  was  known  to  the  ancients,  suspended  in  the  air,  stretching  their 
and  it  is  often  represented  in  Egyptian  arms  from  bough  to  bough,  and  thus  go- 
sculptures,  while  mummies  gf  it  have  ing  hand  over  hand  as  a  very  active 
been  found  in  the  catacombs.  The  sailor  will  climb  along  a  rope.  The 
largest  and  most  remarkable  of  all  the  strength  of  their  arms  is,  however,  so 
baboons  is  the  mandrill  of  West  Africa,  prodigious,  and  their  hold  so  sure,  that 
whose  swollen  and  hog-like  face  is  orna-  they  often  loose  one  hand  before  they 
mented  with  stripes  of  vivid  blue  and  have  caught  a  bough  with  the  Other, 
scarlet.  This  animal  has  a  tail  scarcely  thus  seeming  almost  to  fly  through  the 
two  inches  long,  while  in  size  and  air  by  a  series  of  swinging  leaps ;  and 
strength  it  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  they  travel  among  the  network  of  inter- 
gorilla.  These  large  baboons  go  in  lacing  boughs  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
bands,  and  are  said  to  be  a  match  for  earth  with  as  much  ease  and  cert^nty 
any  other  animals  in  the  African  forests,  as  we  walk  or  run  upon  level  ground, 
and  even  to  attack  and  drive  away  the  and  with  even  greater  speed.  These 
elephants  from  the  districts  they  inhabit,  little  animals  scarcely  ever  comedown 

Turning  now  to  Asia,  we  have  first  to  the  ground  of  their  own  accord  ;  but 

one  of  the  best  known  of  the  large  man-  when  obliged  to  do  so  they  run  along 

tike  apes — the  orang-utan,  found  only  in  almost  erect,  with  their  long  arms  swing- 


the  two  large  islands,  Borneo  and  Su-    ing  round  and  round,  as  if  trying  to  find 
"    '        ""'  '    ' '      objept.  to  climi     " 


matra.     The  name  is  Malay,  signifying    some  tree  or  other  objept.  to  climb  up- 
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on.  They  axe  the  only  apes  who  natu-  keys,  which  are  the  largest  found  in 
rally  walk  without  using  their  hands  as  America,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  loud 
well  as  their  feet ;  but  this  does  not  voice  of  the  males.  Often  in  the  great 
make  them  more  like  men,  for  it  is  evi-  forests  of  the  Amazon  or  Oronooko  a  tre- 
dent  that  the  attitude  is  not  an  easy  one,  mendous  noise  is  heard  in  the  night  or 
and  is  only  adopted  because  the  arms  early  morning,  as  if  a  great  assemblage  of 
are  habitually  used  to  swing  by,  and  are  wild  beasts  were  all  roaring  and  scream- 
therefore  naturally  held  upwards  instead  ing  together.  The  noise  may  be  heard 
of  downwards,  as  they  must  be  when  for  miles,  anditislouderandmoiepierc- 
walking  on  them.  ing  than  that  of  any  other  animals,  yet  it 

The  tailed  monkeys  of  Asia  consist  of  is  all  produced  by  a  single  male  howler 
two  groups,  the  first  of  which  have  no  sitting  on  the  branches  of  some  lofty 
cheek- pouches,  but  always  have  very  tree.  They  are  enabled  to  make  this 
long  tails.  They  are  true  forest  mon-  extraordinary  noise  by  means  of  aji 
keys,  very  active,  and  of  a  shy  dis-  organ  that  is  possessed  by  no  other  ani- 
position.  The  most  remarkable  of  mal.  The  lower  jaw  is  unusually  deep, 
these  is  the  long-nosed  monkey  of  Bor-  and  this  makes  room  for  a  hollow  bony 
neo,  which  is  very  large,  of  a  pale  vessel  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut, 
brown  color,  and  distinguished  by  pos-  situated  under  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
sessing  a  long,  pointed,  fleshy  nose,  to-  and  having  an  opening  into  the  wind- 
tally  unlike  that  of  all  oiher  monkeys,  pipe  by  which  the  animal  can  force  air 
Another  interesting  species  is  the  black  into  it.  This  increases  the  power  of  its 
and  white  en'tellus  monkey  of  India,  voice,  acting  something  like  the  hollow 
called  "  Hanuman"  by  the  Hindoos,  case  of  a  violin,  and  producing  those 
and  considered  sacred  by  them.  These  marvellous  rolling  and  reverberating 
animals  are  petted  and  fed,  and  at  some  sounds  which  caused  the  celebrated  tra- 
of  the  temples  numbers  of  them  come  veller  Watcrton  to  declare  that  they 
every  day  for  the  food  which  the  priests,  were  such  as  might  have  had  their  origin 
as  well  as  the  people,  provide  for  them,  in   the  infernal  regions.     The  howlers 

The  next  group  of  Eastern  monkeys  are  large  and  stout-bodied  monkeys  with 

are  the  Macaques,  which  are  more  like  bearded  faces,  and  very  strong  and  pow- 

baboons,    and    often     run     upon     the  erf ully  grasping  tails.     They  inhabit  the 

ground.     They  are  more  bold  and  vi-  wildest  forests ;  they  are  very  shy,  and 

cious  than  the  others.     All  have  cheek-  are  seldom  taken  captive,  though  the^ 

pouches,  and   though   some  have   long  are  less  active  than  many  other  Amen- 

tails,  in  others  the  tail  is  short,  or  re-  can  monkeys. 

duced  to  a  mere  stump.     In  some  few        Next  come  the  spider-monkeys,    so 

this  stump  is  so  very  short  that  there  ap-  called  from    their  slender  bodies   and 

pears  to  be  no  tail,  as  in  the  magot  of  enormously  long  limbs  and  tail-    In  these 

North  Africa  and  Gtbraltar,  and  in  an  monkeys,  the  tail  is  so  long,  strong,  and 

allied  species  that  inhabits  Japan.  perfect,   that    it    completely  takes  the 
place  of  a  fifth  hand.     By  twisting  the 

AMERICAN  MONKEYS.  ^^j  of  it  lound  a  branch  the  animal  can 

The  monkeys  which  inhabit  America  swing  freely  in  the  air  with   complete 

form  three  very  distinct  groups  :  ist —  safety  ;  and  this  gives  them  a  wonderful 

the  Sapajous,  which  have  prehensile  or  power  of  climbing  and  passing  from  tree 

grasping  tails  ;  2d— the  Sagouins,  which  to  tree,  because  the  distance  they  can 

have  ordinary  tails,  either  long  or  short;  stretch  is  that  of  the  tail,  body,  and  arm 

and,     3d — the    Marmosets,     very    smalt  added  together,  and  these  are  all  unusu- 

creatures,  with  sharp  claws,   long  tails,  ally  long.     They  can  also  swing  Ihem- 

which  are  not  prehensile,  and  a  smaller  selves  through  the  air  for  great  distan- 

number  of  teeth  than  all  other  Ameri-  ces,  and  are  thus  able  to  pass  rapidly 

can    monkeys.       Each   of  these  three  from  tree  to  tree  without  ever  descend* 

groups  contain  several  sub-groups,  ot  ing  to  the  ground,  just  like  the  gibbons 

genera,   which  often  differ   remarkably  in  the  Malayan  forests.     Although  ca- 

from  each  other,  and  from  all  the  mon*  pable  of  feats  of  wonderful  agility,  the 

keys  of  the  Old  World.  spider-monkeys  are  usually  slow  and  de- 

We  will  begin  with  the  howling  mon-  liberate  in  their  motions,  and   have  a 
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timid,  melancholy  expression,  very  branch,  and  serves  to  steady  the  animal 
different  from  that  of  most  monkeys,  while  sitting  or  feeding,  but  is  never 
Their  hands  are  very  long,  but  have  used  to  hang  and  swing  by  in  the  manoer 
only  four  fingers,  being  adapted  for  so  common  with  the  spidefmonkeys  and 
hanging  on  to  branches  rather  than  for  their  allies.  These  are  rather  small- 
getting  hold  of  small  objects.  It  is  said  sized  animals,  with  round  heads  and 
that  when  they  have  to  cross  a  river  ihe  with  moderately  long  tails.  They  arc 
trees  on  the  opposite  banks  of  which  do  very  active  and  intelligCDt,  their  limbs 
not  approach  near  enough  for  a  leap,  arc  not  so  long  as  iq  the  preceding 
several  of  them  form  a  chain,  one  hang-  group,  and  though  they  have  five  fingers 
ing  by  its  tail  from  a  lofty  overhanging  on  each  hand  and  foot,  the  hands  have 
branch  and  seizing  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  weak  and  hardly  opposable  thumbs, 
one  below  it,  then  gradually  swinging  Some  species  of  these  monkeys  are  often 
themselves  backwards  and  forwards  till  carried  about  by  itinerant  organ-men, 
the  lower  one  is  able  to  seize  hold  of  a  and  are  taught  to  walk  erect  and  per- 
branch  on  the  opposite  side.  He  then  form  many  amusing  tricks.  They  form 
climbs  up  the  tree,  and,  when  sufficient-  the  genus  Cebus  of  naturalists, 
ly  high,  the  first  one  lets  go,  and  the  The  remainder  of  the  American  moa- 
swing  either  carries  him  across  to  a  keys  have  n  on -prehensile  tails,  like 
bough  on  the  opposite  side  or  he  climbs  those  of  the  monkeys  of  the  Eastern 
up  over  his  companions.  hemisphere  ;  but  they  consist  of  several 

Closely  allied  to  the  last  are  the  distinct  groups,  and  differ  very  much  in 
woolly  monkeys,  which  have  an  equally  appearance  and  habits.  First  we  have 
well-developed  prehensile  tail,  but  better  the  Sakis,  which  have  a  bushy  tail  and 
proportioned  limbs,  and  a  thick  woolly  usually  very  long  and  thick  hair,  some- 
fur  of  a  uniform  gray  or  brownish  color,  thing  like  that  of  a  bear.  Sometimes 
They  have  well-formed  fingers  and  the  tail  is  very  short,  appearing  like  a 
thumbs,  both  on  the  hands  and  feet,  rounded  tuft  of  hair  ;  many  of  the  spe- 
and  are  rather  deliberate  in  their  mo-  cies  have  fine  bushy  whiskers,  which 
tions,  and  exceedingly  tame  and  aCfec-  meet  under  the  chin,  and  appear  as  if 
tionate  in  captivity.  They  are  great  eat*  they  had  been  dressed  and  trimmed  by 
ers,  and  are  usually  very  fat.  They  are  a  barber,  and  the  head  is  often  covered 
found  only  in  the  far  interior  of  the  with  thick  curly  hair,  looking  like  a  wig. 
Amazon  valley,  and,  having  a  delicate  Others,  again,  have  the  face  quite  red, 
constitution,  seldom  live  long  in  Europe,  and  one  has  the  head  nearly  bald,  a 
These  monkeys  are  not  so  fond  of  most  remarkable  peculiarity  among  mon- 
swinging  themselves  about  by  their  tails  keys.  This  latter  species  was  met  with 
as  are  Ihc  spider-monkeys,  and  offer  by  Mr.  Bates  on  the  Upper  Amazon, 
more  opportunities  of  observing  how  and  he  describes  the  face  as  being  of  a 
completely  this  organ  takes  the  place  of  vivid  scarlet,  the  body  clothed  from 
a  fifth  hand.  When  walking  about  a'  neck  to  tail  with  very  long,  straight,  and 
house  or  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  the  par-  shining  white  hair,  white  Ihe  head  was 
tially  curled  tail  is  carried  in  a  horizon-  nearly  bald,  owing  to  the  very  short 
tal  position  on  the  ground,  and  the  mo-  crop  of  thin  gray  hairs.  As  a  finish  to 
ment  it  touches  anything  it  twists  round  their  striking  physiognomy  these  mon- 
it  and  brings  it  forward,  when,  if  eata-  keys  have  bushy  whiskers  of  a  sandy 
ble,  it  is  at  once  appropriated :  and  color  meeting  under  the  chin,  and  yel- 
when  fastened  up  the  animal  will  ob-  lo wish-gray  eyes.  The  color  of  the  face 
tain  any  food  that  may  be  out  of  reach  is  so  vivid  that  it  looks  as  if  covered 
of  its  hands  with  the  greatest  facility,  with  a  thick  coat  of  bright  scarlet  paint, 
picking  up  small  bits  of  biscuit,  nuts.  These  creatures  are  very  delicate,  and 
etc.,  much  as  an  elephant  docs  with  the  have  never  reached  Europe  alive,  though 
tip  of  his  trunk.  several  of  Ihe  allied  forms  have  lived 

We  now  come  to  a  group  of  monkeys  some  time  in  our  Zoological  Gardens, 

whose  prehensile  tail  is  of  a  less  peifect  An  allied  group  consistsof  theelegant 

character,  since  it  is  covered  with  hair  squiir el-monkeys,    with    long,   straight, 

to  the  tip,  and  is  of  no  use  to  pick  up  hairy    tails,    and    often    adorned    with 

objects.     It  can,  however,  curl  round  a  prettily  variegated    colors.     They   are 
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usually  small  animals  ;  some  have  the  bough  to  bou^  like  the  larger  man- 
face  marked  with  black  and  white,  keys.  They  live  on  fruits  and  insects, 
others  have  curious  whiskers,  and  their  but  are  much  afraid  ot  wasps,  which 
nails  are  rather  sharp  and  claw-like,  they  are  said  to  recognize  even  in  a  pic- 
They  have  lar^ie  round  heads,  and  their  ture.  This  completes  our  sketch  of  the 
fur  is  more  glossy  and  smooth  than  in  American  monkeys,  and  we  sec  that, 
most  other  American  monkeys,  so  that  although  they  possess  no  such  remark- 
they  more  resemble  some  of  the  smaller  able  forms  as  the  gorilla  or  the  baboons, 
monkeys  of  Africa.  These  little  creat-  yet  they  exhibit  a  wonderful  diveisity  of 
ures  are  very  active,  running  about  the  external  characters,  considering  that  all 
trees  like  squirrels,  and  feeding  largely  seem  equally  adapted  to  a  purely  arbo- 
on  insects  as  well  as  on  fiuit.  real  life.     In  the  howlers  we  have  a  spe- 

Closely  allied  to  these  are  the  small  cially  developed  voice-organ,   which  is 

group   of    night -monkeys,   which   have  altogether  peculiar ;  in  the  spider-mon- 

large  eyes,  and  a  round  face  surrounded  keys  we  find   the   adaptation   to  active 

by  a  kind  of  ruff  of  whitish  fur,  so  as  to  motion  among  the  topmost  branches  of 

give  it  an  owl-like  appearance,  whence  the  forest  trees  carried  to  an  extreme 

they   are    sometimes    called    owHaced  point  of  development ;  while  the  singu- 

monkeys.     They  are  covered  with  soft  lar     nocturnal     monkeys,     the     active 

gray  fur,  like  that  of  a  rabbit,  and  sleep  squirrel -monkeys,  and  the  exquisite  little 

all  day  long  concealed  in  hollow  trees,  marmosets,  show  how  distinct  are  the 

The  face    is  also  marked   with   white  forms  under   which   the  same  general 

patches  and  stripes,  giving  it  a  rather  type  may  be  exhibited,  and  in  how  many 

carnivorous  or  cat-like  aspect,   which,  varied  ways  existence  may  be  sustained 

perhaps,  serves  as  a  protection,  by  caus-  under  almost  identical  conditions, 
ing  the  defenceless  creature  to  be  taken 

for  an  arboreal  tiger-cat  or  some  such  '             lemurs. 

beast  of  prey.  ■  In  the  general  term,  monkeys,  consid- 

This  finishes  the  series  of  such  of  the  ered  as  equivalent  to  the  order  Primates 

American    monkeys    as  have   a  larger  or  the  Quadrumana  of  naturalists,    we 

number  of  teeth  than  those  of  the  Old  have  to  include  another  sub-type,  that 

World.     But  there  is  another  group,  the  of  the  Lemurs.     These  animals  are  of  a 

Marmosets,  which  have  the  same  num-  lower  grade  than  the  truemonkcys,  from 

ber  of  teeth   as   Eastern  monkeys,  but  which  they  differ  in  so  many  points  of 

differently  distributed  in  the  jaws,  a  pre-  structure   that  they  are    considered  to 

molar  being    substituted    for   a  molar  form  a  distinct  sub-order,  or,  by  some 

tooth.     In  other  particulars  they  resem-  naturalists, even  a  separate  order.     They 

ble  the  rest  of  the  American  monkeys,  have  usually  a  much    larger   head   and 

These  are  very  small  and  delicate  creat-  more   pointed    muzzle  than    monkeys  ; 

ures,  some  having  the  body  only  seven  they  vary  considerably  in  the  number, 

inches  long.     The  thumb  of  the  hands  form,   and   arrangement  of   the  teeth  ; 

is  not  opposable,  and  instead  of  nails  their  thumbs  are  always  well  developed, 

they    have    sharp    compressed     claws,  but  their  fingers  vary  much  in  size  and 

These  diminutive  monkeys  have  long,  length  ;  their  tails  are  usually  long,  but 

non- prehensile   tails,    and    they  have   a  several  species  have  no    tail    whatever, 

silky  fur  often  of  varied  and  beautiful  and  they  arc  clothed  with  a  more  or  less 

colors.     Some  are  striped  with  gray  and  woolly    fur,    often    prettily  variegated 

white,  or  aie  of  rich  brown  or  golden  with  white  and  black.     They  inhabit  the 

brown  tints,  varied  by  having  the  head  deep  forests  of  Africa,  Madagascar,  and 

or  shoulders  white  or  black,  while  in  Southern  Asia,  and  are  more  sluggish  in 

many  there  are  crests,   frills,   manes,  or  their    movements   than    true   monkeys, 

long  ear-tufts,  adding  greatly  to  their  most  of  them  being  of  nocturnal  or  cre- 

vanety  and   beauty.     These  little  ani-  puscular  habits.     They  feed  largely  on 

mals  ate  timid  and  restless ;  their  mo-  insects,  eating  also  fruits  and  the  eggs 

tions  are  more  like  those  of  a  squirrel  or  young  of  birds. 

than  a  monkey.  Their  sharp  claws  en-  The  most  curious  species  are — the 
able  them  to  run  iiuickly  alung  the  slow  lemurs  of  South  India,  small  tail- 
branches,  but  they  seldom   leap   from  less  nocturnal  animals,  somewhat  resem- 
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bling  sloths  in  appearance,  and  almost  abound  in  all  the  great  continents,  and 
as  deliberate  in  their  movements,  except  are  especially  common  in  the  tropica] 
when  in  the  act  of  seizing  their  insect  forests  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
prey  ;  the  Tarsier,  or  spectre-lemur,  of  they  are  quite  absent  from  Madagascar, 
the  Malay  Islands,  a  small  long-tailed  We  may  therefore  consider  that  the  aye- 
noctumal  lemur,  remarkable  for  the  aye  really  occupies  the  same  place  in 
curious  development  of  the  hind  feet,  nature  in  the  forests  of  this  tropical 
which  have  two  of  the  toes  very  short  island,  as  do  the  woodpeckers  in  other 
and  with  sharp  claws,  while  the  others  parts  of  the  world, 
have  nails,  the  third  toe  being  exceed- 
ingly long  and  slender,  thSugh  the  distribution,  affinities,  and  zoSlo- 
thumb  is  very  large,  giving  the  feet  a  °"^*^  '''^'"'  o"  "onkeys. 
very  irregular  and  outri  appearance ;  Having  thus  sketched  an  outline  of 
and,  lastly,  the  Aye-aye  of  Madagascar,  the  monkey  tribe  as  regards  their  more 
the  most  remarkable  of  all.  This  ani-  prominent  external  characters  and  hab- 
mal  has  very  large  cars  and  a  squirrel-  its,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  their 
like  tail,  with  long  spreading  hair.  It  general  relations  as  a  distinct  order  of 
has  large  curved  incisor  teeth,  which  add  mammalia.  No  other  group  so  extea- 
to  its  squirrel-like  appearance  and  sive  and  so  varied  as  this,  is  so  exclu- 
caused  the  early  naturalists  to  class  it  sively  tropical  in  its  distribution,  a  cir- 
among  the  rodents.  But  its  most  re-  cumstance  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
markable  character  is  found  in  Its  fore-  monkeys  depend  so  largely  on  fruit  and 
feet  or  hands,  the  fingers  of  which  are  insects  for  their  subsistence.  A  very 
all  very  long  and  armed  with  sharp  few  species  extend  into  the  warmer  parts 
curved  claws,  but  one  of  them,  the  of  the  temperate  zones,  their  extreme 
second,  is  wonderfully  slender,  being  limits  in  the  northern  hemisphere  being 
not  half  the  thickness  of  the  others.  Gibraltar,  the  Western  Himalayas  at  ii,- 
This'curious  combination  of  characters  000  feet  elevation.  East  Thibet,  and 
shows  that  the  aye-aye  is  a  very  special-  Japan.  In  America  they  are  found  in 
ized  form — that  is,  one  whose  organiza-  Mexico,  but  do  not  appear  to  pass  be- 
tion  has  been  slowly  modified  to  fit  it  yond  the  tropic.  In  the  Southern  hem- 
for  a  peculiar  mode  of  life.  From  in-  isphere  they  are  limited  by  the  extent  of 
formation  received  from  its  native  coun-  the  forests  in  South  Brazil,  which  reach 
try,  and  from  a  profound  study  of  its  about  30°  south  latitude.  In  the  East, 
organization,  Professor  Owen  believes  owing  to  their  entire  absence  from  Aus- 
that  it  is  adapted  for  the  one  purpose  of  tralia,  they  do  not  reach  the  tropic  ; 
feeding  on  small  wood-boring  msects.  but  in  Africa  some  baboons  range  to  the 
Its  large  feet  and  sharp  claws  enable  it  southern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
to  cling  firmly  to  the  branches  of  trees  But  this  extreme  restriction  of  the 
in  almost  any  position  ;  by  means  of  its  order  to  almost  tropical  lands  is  only  re- 
large  delicate  ears  it  listens  for  the  sound  cent.  i)irectly  we  go  back  to  the  Plio- 
of  the  insect  gnawing  within  the  branch,  cene  period  of  geology,  we  find  the  re- 
and  is  thus  able  to  fix  its  exact  position  :  mains  of  monkeys  in  France,  and  even 
with  its  powerful  curved  gnawing  teeth  in  England.  In  the  earlier  Miocene 
it  rapidly  cuts  away  the  bark  and  wood  several  kinds,  some  of  large  size,  lived 
till  it  exposes  the  burrow  of  the  insect,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Greece,  all 
most  probably  the  soft  larva  of  some  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  living  forms 
beetle,  and  then  comes  into  play  the  ex-  of  Asia  and  Africa.  About  the  same 
traordinary  long  wire-like  finger,  which  period  monkeys  of  the  South  American 
enters  the  small  cylindrical  burrow,  and  type  inhabited  the  United  Stales.  In 
with  the  sharp  bent  claw  hooks  out  the  the  remote  Eocene  period  the  same 
grub.  Here  we  have  a  most  complex  temperate  lands  were  inhabited  by  le- 
adaplation  of  different  parts  and  organs  murs  in  the  East,  and  by  curious  animals 
all  converging  to  one  special  end,  that  believed  to  be  intermediate  between 
end  being  the  same  as  is  reached  by  a  lemurs  and  marmosets  in  the  West, 
group  of  birds,  the  woodpeckers,  in  a  We  know  from  a  variety  of  other  evi* 
different  way  ;  and  it  is  a  most  interest-  dence  that  throughout  these  vast  periods 
ing    fact    that,   although    woodpeckers  a  mild  and  almost  sub-tropical  climate 
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extended  over  'all   Central   Europe  and  natural  death,  their  bones  would  usually 

parts  of  North  America,  while  one  of  a  be  left  on  dry  land  where  they  would 

temperate  character    prevailed    as   far  slowly  decay  under  atmospheric  influ- 

north  as  the  Arctic  circle.     The  men-  ences.      Only   under  very   exceptional 

key    tribe   then   enjoyed   a  far   greater  circumstances  would  they  become  im- 

range  over  the  earth,  and  perhaps  Riled  bedded  in  aqueous  deposits  ;  and  instead 

a  more  important  place  in  nature  than  it  of  being  surprised   at  their  rarity   wc 

does  now.     Its  restriction  to  the  com-  should  rather  wonder  that  so  many  have 

paratively  narrow  limits  of  the  tropics  is  been  discovered  in  a  fossil  state. 

no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  great  altera-  Monkeys,  as  a  whole,  form  a  very  iso- 

tion  of  climate  which  occurred  at  the  lated  group,  having  no  near  relations  to 

close  nf  the  Tertiary  period,  but  it  may  any  other  mammalia.     This  is  undoubt- 

have  been  aided  by  the  continuous  de-  ediy  an   indication  of  great  antiquity, 

velopment  of  varied  forms  of  mamma-  The    peculiar    type    which    has    since 

lian  life  better  fitted  for  the  contrasted  reached   so  hit;h  a    development  must 

seasons  and  deciduous  vegetation  of  the  have  branched  off  the  great  mammalian 

north  temperate  regions.     The  more  ex-  stock  at  a  very  remote  epoch,  certainly 

tensive  area  formerly  inhabited  by  the  far  back  in  the  Secondary  period,  since 

monkey-tribe,  would  have  favored  their  in  the  Eocene  we  find  lemurs  and  lemu- 

development  into  a  number  of  divergent  rine   monkeys    already  specialized.     At 

forms,  in  distant  regions  and  adapted  to  this  remoter  period  they  were  probably 

distinct  modes  of  life.    'As  these  retreat-  not  separable  from  the  insectivora,  or 

ed  southward  and  became  concentrated  (perhaps)  from  the  ancestral  marsupials, 

in  a  more  limited  area,  such  as  were  able  Ever  now  we  have  one  living  form, 

to  maintain  themselves  became  mingled  the    curious    Galeopithecus    or    (lying 

together  as  we  now  find  them,  the  an-  lemur,   which   has  only   recently  been 

cient  and  towly  marmosets  and  lemurs  separated  from  the  lemuis,  with  which 

subsisting  side  by  side  with  the  more  re-  it  was  formerly  united,  to  be  classed  as 

cent  and  more  highly  developed  howlers  one  of  the  insectivora  ;  and  it  is  only 

and  anthropoid  apes.  among  the  Opossums  and  some  other 

Throughout  the  long  ages  of  the  Ter-  marsupials  [hat  we  again  find  hand-like 

tiary  period  monkeys  must  have  been  feet  with  opposable  thumbs,  which  are 

very  abundant  and  very  varied,  yet  it  is  such  a  curious  and  constant  feature  of 

but  rarely  that  their  fossil    remains  are  the  monkey  tribe. 

found.     This,  however,  is  not  difficult  This  relationship  to  the  lowest  of  the 

to    explain.      The    deposits    in    which  mammalian    tribes   seems    inconsistent 

mammalian  remains  most    abound  are  with  the  place  usually  accorded  to  these 

those  formed  in  lakes  or  in  caverns.    In  animals  at  the  bead  of  the  entire  mam- 

the  former  the  bodies  of  large  numbers  matian  series,  and  opens  up  the  question 

of  terrestrial  animals  were  annually  de-  whether  this  is   a    real    superiority  or 

posited,   owing    to  their    having  been  whether  it  depends  merely  on  the  obvi- 

caught  by  floods  in  the  tributary  streams,  ous  relationship  to  ourselves.      If  we 

swallowed  up  in  marginal  bogs  or  quick-  could  suppose  a  being  gifted  with  high 

sands,  or  drowned  by  the  giving  way  of  intelligence,  but  with  a  form  totally  un< 

ice.    Cavemswerc  the  haunts  of  hyenas,  like  that  of  man,  to  have  visited  the 

tigers,  bears,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  earth  before  man   existed  in  order  to 

which  dragged  into  them  the  bodies  of  study  the  various  forms  of  animal  life 

their  victims,   and  left  many  of  their  that  were  found  there,  we  can  hardly 

bones  to  become  imbedded  in  stalagmite  think  he  would  have  placed  the  monkey 

or  in  the  muddy  deposit  left  by  floods,  tribe  so  high  as  we  do.     He  would  ob- 

while   herbivorous  animals  were  often  serve  that  their  whole  organization  was 

carried  into  them  by  these  Hoods,  or  by  specially  adapted  to  an  arboreal  life,  and 

falling   down   the  swallow-holes   which  this    specialization     would    be    rather 

often  open   into  caverns  from  above,  against    their  claiming  the    first    rank 

But,  owing  to  their  arboreal  habits,  mon-  among  terrestrial  creatures.     Neither  in 

keys  were  to  a  great  extent  freed  from  size,   nor  strength,  nor  beauty,   would 

all  these  dangers.     Whether  devoured  the^  compare  with  many  other  forms, 

by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey,  or  dying  a  while    in  intelligence  they  would  not  ^ 
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surpass,  even  if  they  equalled,  the  horse  of  the  man-like  apes.  If  these  did  not 
or  the  beavei.  The  csTnivora,  as  a  exist  the  remaining  monkeys  could  not 
whole,  would  cetrainly  be  held  to  sur-  be  thereby  deteriorated  as  to  their  organ- 
pass  them  in  the  exquisite  perfection  of  ization  or  lowered  in  their  zoological 
their  physical  structure,  white  the  flexi-  position,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  we  should 
bte  trunk  of  the  elephant,  combined  with  then  class  them  so  high  as  we  now  do. 
bis  vast  strength  and  admirable  sagacity,  We  might  then  dwell  more  on  their 
would  probably  gain  for  him  the  first  resemblances  tolowertypea—torodents, 
rank  in  the  animal  creation.  to  inscctivora,  and  to  marsupials,  and 
But  if  this  would  have  been  a  true  should  hardly  rank  the  hideous  baboon 
estimate,  the  mere  fact  that  the  ape  is  above  the  graceful  leopard  or  stately  stag, 
our  nearest  relation  does  not  necessarily  The  true  conclusion  appears  to  be,  that 
oblige  us  to  come  to  any  other  conclu-  the  combination  of  external  characters 
sion.  Man  is  undoubtedly  the  most  and  internal  structure  which  exists  in 
perfect  of  all  animals,  but  he  is  so  solely  the  monkeys,  is  that  which,  when  great- 
in  respect  of  characters  in  which  he  ly  improved,  refined,  and  beautified,  was 
differs  from  all  the  monkey-tribe — the  best  calculated  to  become  the  perfect  in- 
easily  erect  posture,  the  perfect  freedom  strument  of  the  human  intellect  and  to 
of  the  hands  from  all  part  in  locomo-  aid  in  the  development  of  man's  higher 
tion,  the  large  size  and  complete  oppos-  nature  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
ability  of  the  thumb,  and  the  well  de-  the  rude,  inharmonious,  and  undevel- 
veloped  brain,  which  enables  him  fully  oped  state  which  it  has  reached  in  the 
to  utilize  these  combined  physical  ad-  quadrumaoa,  it  is  by  no  means  worthy 
vantages.  The  monkeys  have  none  of  of  the  highei;t  place,  or  can  be  held  to 
these  :  and  without  them  the  amount  of  exhibit  the  most  perfect  development  of 
resemblance  they  have  to  us  is  no  ad-  existing  animal  life. —  Contemporary 
vantage,  and  confers  no  rank.  We  are  Review. 
biassed  by  the  too  exclusive  consideration 
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In  the  south-west  comer  of  the  United  who  abound  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 

States   territory  of    New   Mexico,  and  and  Texas  are  called — to  surround  the 

about  twenty  miles  from  the  frontier  of  passengers  on  the  platform,  order  them 

Mexico,    lies     Deming,    a    village     of  to  throw  up  their  hands  so  as  to  prevent 

mushroom  growth,  which  owes  its  im-  their  having  retourse  to  their  revolvers, 

portance   to    the   fact    that  it  is    the  and  empty  their  pockets.     As,  however, 

point    of    junction    of     the    Southern  the  railways  have  brought  law-abiding 

Pacific,     and   Atchison,    Topeka.    and  citizens  into  the  country,  and  the  town 

Santa  F4  railroads,  and  that  it  aspires  has  assumed  more  respectable  propor- 

to  be  a  terminal  centre  of  a  system  of  tions,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a 

Mexicaa  railways   which  are   intended  succession  of  fearless  sheriffs,  these  out- 

to  connect  the  United  States  with  the  rages  have  diminished  to  such  an  extent 

sister  republic.      Whether  these  hopes  that  a  whole  fortnight  had  elapsed  prior 

are  destined  to  be  realized  or  not,  wilt,  to  my  arrival   without  any  serious  dis- 

however,  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  lurbance  of    the  public  peace  having 

contest  in  which  Deming  is  engaged  with  taken  place  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 

its  formidable  rival  El  Paso  in  Texas,  incident   was  one  which   was   scarcely 

the  town  to  which  I  was  bound  when,  deemed  worthy  of  notice.     An  inebriat- 

on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  last  De-  ed  "  cow-boy,"  who  had  come  up  from 

cember,  I  descended  from  the  sleeping-  his  "  ranch"  to  enjoy  himself,  by  way 

car  in  which  I  had  journeyed  from  San  of  bringing  his  "  spree"  to  a  satisfactory 

Francisco.      Not  many  months   previ-  conclusion,  decided  to  ride  through  the 

ously  the  change  of  cars  at  Deming  had  ladies'  waiting-room  with  a  revolver  in 

been  attended  with  some  risk.     It  was  one  band  and  a  rifle  in  the  other.   .He 

not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  gang  of  had  just  completed  this  feat,  and  was 

"  rustlers" — as  the  lawless  desperadoes  now  looking  round  for  some  human  tai- 
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get  to  his  taste,  when  he  was  accident- 
ally met  by  the  intrepid  sheriff,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  carrying  a  double- bat  relied 
gun  loaded  with  buckshot,  and  who  then 
and  there — so  I  was  informed  by  an  eye- 
witness— "blew  a  hole  in  his  heart  as 
big  as  your  Hst,"  thereby  immensely  in- 
creasing the  confidence  which  he  already 
enjoys  in  the  community,  and  still 
further  establishing  that  senae  of  secur- 
ity which  has  caused  Deming  to  become 
the  envy  of  its  less  fortunate  neighbors. 
The  local  paper,  describing  the  inci- 
dent, says  that  "  the  man  fell,  remark- 
ing that  he  was  a  dead  man."  There  is 
something  peculiarly  suggestive  of  the 
coolness  alike  of  the  cow-boy  and  the 
rest  of  the  community  in  this  sentence. 
With  his  latest  breath  he  uttered  no  un- 
worthy cry  or  exclamation.  He  simply 
remarked,  as  a  casual  fact,  "  that  he 
was  a  dead  man."  I  have  heard  the 
number  of  summary  executions  which 
the  energetic  official  who  now  preserves 
order  at  Deming  has  promptly  effected 
with  his  own  hand  put  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  during  his  comparatively  short  ten- 
ure of  office  ;  but  although  he  has  no 
doubt  kept  an  accurate  score,  as  he  is  a 
pious  church -member,  he  is  said  to  be 
reserved  on  the  subject,  and  to  evade  a 
too  rigid  cross-examination.  The  total 
number  of  men  killed  on  the  line  hy  ads 
of  violence  during  the  yeanSSi  was  put 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  I  saw  in 
a  local  paper  with  strong  Hibernian  ten- 
dencies a  comparison  between  the  agra- 
rian crimes  in  Ireland  and  the  miscel- 
laneous outrages  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  proving  that  tlie  proportion  of 
murders  was  much  larger  in  those  terri- 
tories than  in  Ireland,  and  arguing  theie- 
from  that  it  was  an  infamous  libel  upon 
the  Green  Isle  to  stigmatize  it  as  being 
in  a  lawless  and  disturbed  condition. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  few 
trenchant  ofhcials  of  the  type  of  the 
sheriff  of  Deming  were  scattered  over 
the  "  proclaimed  "  districts  in  Ireland, 
the  Land  Leaguers  would  soon  share  ihe 
demoralization  which  is  rapidly  overtak- 
ing the  cow-boys  of  New  Mexico.  After 
all,  these  latter  are  a  comparatively 
harmless  class  as  compared  with  the 
"rustlers,"  The  former  shoot  not  for 
gain,  but  for  sport,  or  in  self-defence, 
when  their  rough  play  leads  to  retalia- 
tion.    They  delight  in  taking  pot-shots 


at  the  cigar  of  the  unwary  smoker,  in 
startling  him  by  boring  a  hole  in  the 
brim  of  his  hat  with  n  bullet,  or  making 
him  dance  by  aiming  at  his  loes  on  each 
foot  ahemalely  :  but  if  he  takes  these 
amenities  in  good  part,  they  do  not  de- 
sire his  life-blood.  It  is  only  when  Ihey 
are  in  unusually  high  spirits  that  they 
ride  pell-mell  down  (he  village  street, 
taking  shots  right  and  left ;  and  then  it 
is  that  the  indignant  citizens  form  vigi- 
lance commitlces  and  ride  in  pursuit, 
neither  party  giving  or  receiving  quarter. 
In  all  this  the  sordid  love  of  pelf  plays 
no  part.  It  is  only  when  they  are,  so 
to  speak,  outlawed,  that  they  take  to  the 
life  of  the  "  rustler,"  and,  like  Billy  the 
Kid  or  the  James  Brothers,  become  cel- 
ebrated for  daring  acts  of  robbery,  keep 
a  tally  of  the  murders  they  have  kept 
committed  by  making  notches  on  their 
revolvers,  and  form  gangs  which  are  the 
terror  of  the  country,  until  some  man  as 
desperate  as  themselves — like  Wild  Bill, 
or  Gatrett,  who  shot  Biily  the  Kid  the 
other  night  in  his  bedroom  by  moon- 
light— breaks  up  the  gang  by  causing  the 
most  of  them  to  "  hand  in  their  checks," 
or,  in  other  words,  take  their  departure 
for  another  world,  when  a  delighted  and 
appreciative  public  instantly  elect  the 
self-appointed  champion  of  order  sheriff. 
Hence  it  happens  that  these  law-preser- 
vers are  for  the  most  part  as  daring  men 
and  as  expert  shots  as  the  law-breakers  ; 
and  the  inadequacy  of  courts  of  crim- 
inal jurisprudence  to  deal  efficiently  with 
existing  social  conditions  has  become 
universally  recognized. 

At  Deming  I  transferred  myself  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  the  new  line 
called  the  "  sunset  route,"  which  is  in- 
tended to  connect  that  spot  wiih  Galves- 
ton in  Texas,  by  way  of  San  Antonio  de 
Behar,  and  which  at  this  period  was  only 
open  for  passenger  traffic  as  far  as  El 
Paso,  Texas,  at  which  town  I  arrived  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  I  had 
no  need  to  be  informed  by  a  chance  ac- 
quaintance whom  I  met  at  the  hotel, 
that  it  was  "booming."  Signs  of  the 
"  boom"  were  apparent  everywhere — in 
the  demolition  of  the  low  Mexican 
houses  with  their  pillared  verandahs, 
which  were  giving  way  in  the  principal 
street  to  brand-new  American  stores  wtch 
sloping  roofs  and  plate-glass  windows, 
and  in  the  busy  crowd  of  nondescript 
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and  rather  rough  ■  looking  characters  who  was  resident  in  the  Mexican  town, 
who  thronged  the  hotel  entrance,  whose  and  who  offered  to  do  the  honors  of  it 
talk  was  principally  of  mines,  ranches,  if  I  would  accompany  him  ;  but  of  his 
and  stores  of  groceries  and  dry  goods,  name  and  occupation  [  was  ignorant, 
I  have  never  visited  a  place  more  typical  until  we  arrived  at  our  desunalion. 
of  American  progress  during  wanderings  Passing  the  American  Custom  House  we 
which  have  taken  me  through  every  reached  a  rough  bridge,  partly  con- 
State  in  the  Union  ;  and  I  felt  so  much  structed  of  wooden  piles  and  partly  of  a 
infecied  with  the  spirit  of  rush  and  en-  pontoon,  by  which  the  turbid  yellow 
terprise  and  speculation  which  charac-  stream  is  crossed,  and  which  is  leased 
teriiied  it,  that,  if  I  had  not  already  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hack-wagons, 
somewhat  dearly  for  a  similar  experience  who  charges  a  shilling  a  head  for  the 
on  a  former  occasion,  I  should  have  trip,  including  the  toll.  A  little  above 
been  sorely  tempted  to  invest.  A  fellow-  the  passenger -bridge  the  river  ia  spanned 
traveller  who  was  on  his  way  from  an  by  the  railway,  which  is  destined  to  con- 
Arizona  mining  city  to  Boston,  and  who  neci  the  City  of  Mexico  with  El  Paso, 
intended  to  continue  his  journey  with  Texas,  and  which  has  already  been  com- 
me,  informed  me  a  few  hours  after  our  pleted  for  about  forty  miles  toward  the 
arrival  that  he  had  given  up  his  eastern  town  of  Chihuahua — pronounced  Chi- 
journey,  and  was  on  his  way  to  a  lawyer  wawa.  This  bridge  is  used  also  by  foot- 
to  sign  a  deed  of  partnership  with  a  passengers,  and  my  companion  told  me 
friend  whom  he  had  accidentally  met,  that  the  night  precedini;  a  man  had  been 
and  who  had  already  persuaded  him  to  robbed  and  murdered  upon  it.  He 
go  into  the  grocery  business  with  him.  said,  however,  that  acts  of  violence  had 
It  is  this  extraordinary  versatility  and  become  rare  since  the  late  splendid  ex- 
readiness  to  abandon  plans,  form  new  ploit  of  the  local  sheriff,  whose  fitness 
combinations,  and  make  prompt  decis-  for  his  office,  in  his  opinion,  exceeded 
ions,  which  enables  the  pioneer  of  civili-  even  that  of  his  colleague  and  rival  at 
nation  in  the  VVcst  to  rise  and  fall  with  Deming  ;  for  not  long  before  a  band  of 
such  remarkable  rapidity.  The  present  six  rustlers  came  tearing  down  the 
population  of  El  Paso  is  estimated  at  streets  of  El  Paso,  shooting  and  other- 
over  3000,  of  whom  probably  about  two  wise  drsconcertingthe  peaceable  citizens, 
thirds  are  American,  and  the  remaining  The  sheriff  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and 
third  Mexican,  who  lounge  listlessly  at  posting  himself  in  a  suitable  and  com- 
thc  street- corners  watching  the  stir  and  manding  spot,  emptied  the  ^holc  six 
enterprise  which  have  overtaken  their  barrels  of  his  revolver  into  the  mounted 
once  sleepy  village,  without  apparently  gang,  killing  four  in  succession  on  the 
being  stimulated  thereby  to  take  part  in  spot,  the  last  falling  dead  at  a  distance 
the  competition  for  sudden  wealth  which  of  1*5  measured  paces.  This  remark- 
has  been  excited.  able  story  was  confirmed  by  several  citi- 
Numerous  hack-wagons  with  canvas  zens  whom  I  questioned  in  regard  to  it, 
tops,  and  drawn  by  seedy  mules,  ply  and  oneof  whom  was  in  the  street  at  the 
between  the  American  town  and  El  Paso  time.  This  sheriff  is  notorious  not  only 
del  Norte,  which  is  situated  in  the  for  the  accuracy  of  his  aim,  but  for  the 
Mexican  province  of  Chihuahua  on  the  dexterity  of  his  "  draw" — and,  as  my 
other  side  of  the  Kio  Grande,  the  river  companion  insisted,  "  Shooting  well 
which  forms  the  frontier  between  the  ain't  o'  no  account  if  ye  don't  know 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  dis-  how  to  draw."  As  he  was  himself 
tance  between  the  two  El  Pasos  ia  only  "  heeled  " — which  is  the  technical  term 
about  two  miles,  the  road  lying  across  a  for  being  armed — he  was  able  to  illus- 
plain — dusty  in  dry  weather  and  knee-  trate  his  meanmg  by  whipping  out  the 
deep  in  mud  after  the  rains — where  the  revolver,  which  he  carried  m  the  usual 
rich  alluvial  soil  is  already  being  turned  pocket  a  little  above  and  behind  the 
to  account  for  market-gardens,  which  right  hip,  and  presenting  it  at  an  imag- 
are  divided  by  low  arfo^f  walls,  between  inary  enemy  with  a  rapidity  and  skill 
which  we  jolt  slowly  over  the  ruts  in  which  he  could  only  have  acquired  by 
our  primitive  conveyance.  1  had  made  long  practice, 
the  casual  acquaintance  of  an  American  On  the  Mexican  side  of  th^  Rio  Grjande 
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we  were  inspected  with  great  care  by  the  slipped  away  into  the  Plaza,  which  had 
barefooted  slouching  soldier  whose  duty  a  church  of  the  usual  Mexican  style  of 
it  was  lo  watch  for  contraband  articles  ;  architecture  on  one  side,  and  a  row  of 
but  my  companion  informed  me  that,  stunted  trees  all  round,  with  stone 
either  by  bribery  or  skilful  smuggling,  he  benches  under  them,  while  the  whole  of 
always  evaded  the  duties.  For  instance,  the  central  space  was  covered  over  with 
he  bad  carried  across  a  pair  of  lamps  an  immense  temporary  wooden  erection, 
the  day  before,  the  value  of  which  in  the  under  which  Jaro,  monie,  and  roulette 
United  States  was  twelve  dollars,  and  tables  were  abundantly  scattered  ;  for 
the  duty  on  which  was  six,  without  be-  this  was  Christmas  week,  and  every 
ing  discovered,  by  the  simple  device  of  night  the  town  became  a  scene  of  gam- 
taking  them  to  pieces  and  distributing  bling,  riot,  and  debauch.  It  was  still 
them  among  the  pockets  of  a  party  of  early  in  the  day,  so  that  only  one  card- 
friends,  to  whom  he  promised  a  free  en-  table  was  in  active  operation,  round 
trance  to  his  "dance-saloon;"  for  he  which  a  group  of  slouching  Mexicans 
went  on  to  say  thai  while  waiting  for  were  crowded,  eagerly  betting,  and 
something  more  profitable  to  turn  up,  watching  ihe  game. 
"  he  was  running  a  dance-saloon,"  and  El  Paso  del  Norte  is  an  old  and 
it  was  at  the  door  of  this  establishment,  thoroughly  typical  Mexican  town.  The 
which  was  a  roughly  constructed  long  low  adobe  houses  which  line  the  ragged 
wooden  erection,  that  he  ordered  the  streets  open  on  a  narrow  trottoir,  where 
hack  to  stop,  and  politely  escorted  me  walking  is  difficult  in  consequence  of 
to  the  bar,  where  he  was  warmly  greeted  idle  loungers,  and  a  descent  from  it  into 
as  "  Jim"  by  a  group  who  were  collect-  the  street  itself  means  literally  wading  in 
ed  round  it,  and  to  each  of  whom  1  was  a  pond.  In  some  of  these  lanes  I  saw 
presented  formally  by  Jim,  who  pre-  mules  slushing  through  the  water  knee- 
faced  his  introduction  by  turning  to  me  deep,  and  this  seemed  the  normal  condi- 
and  saying,  "Let's  see — what  was  it  tion  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  Be- 
you  said  your  name  was  ?"  As  1  had  hind  the  church  was  a  hull-ring,  where, 
said  nothing  whatever  about  my  name,  during  Christmas  week,  two  or  three 
it  is  evident  that  before  a  satisfactory  fights  take  place ;  and  behind  the  bull- 
introduction  could  take  place,  this  deli-  ring  were  the  barracks.  Here  1  scraped 
cate  way  of  gaining  the  information  had  another  casual  acquaintance,  in  the  per- 
become  necessary.  In  regard  to  my  son  of  a  long-haired  American,  who  was 
entertainer,  my  curiosity  was  amply  sat-  lounging  at  the  gateway,  and  who  ap- 
isfied  by  knowing  that  he  was  "  Jim,"  peaied  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
and  a  very  popular  Jim  he  seemed.  I  Mexican  corporal  of  the  guard, 
bad,  however,  "  to  stand  drinks  round"  Through  him  I  obtained  permission  to 
at  his  own  bar  lo  him  and  the  crowd,  in  visit  the  barracks,  which  contained  in  all 
return  for  making  the  acquaintance  of  so  rao  men,  whose  quarters  and  accoutrc- 
many  choice  spirits,  and  from  that  mo-  ments  I  inspected,  hading  both  much 
ment  began  lo  revolve  in  my  mind  better  than  I  expected.  It  is  true  they 
schemes  for  escape.  It  was  evident  they  all  lived  in  one  large  room,  and  slept  on 
were  all  "  heeled  ;"  and  though  nothing  the  mud  floor,  but  it  was  clean  and  airy, 
could  exceed  their  politeness,  there  was  On  theother  sideof  the  barrack-yardwas 
something  in  the  local  surroundings— in  a  prison,  which  1  also  examined.  Here 
the  tawdry  attempts  at  ball-room  deco-  was  a  manacled  Mexican  smoking  ciga- 
rations,  in  the  dust  and  debris  of  the  rettes  and  waiting  calmly  the  day  of  his 
previous  night's  dance  which  a  smll  boy  execution  for  a  murder  which  he  had 
was  sweeping  up,  in  the  loose  unpriaci-  committed,  and  which  was  to  take  place 
pled  aspect  of  Ihe  irregular  rows  of  bot-  in  a  week.  There  was,  besides,  a  group 
ties  behind  the  bar,  andthe  haggard  de-  of  other  prisoners  for  minor  offerees  ; 
bauched  look  of  Jim's  friends  before  it  and  among  them,  eating  the  usual  black 
— which  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  cakes  made  of  beans,  were  two  free- 
confidence.  Besides,  I  saw  a  perspec-  bom  American  citizens  of  the  rustler 
tive  of  innumerable  drinks,  so  I  gently  class,  in  whom  my  long-haired  friend 
insinuated  that  1  was  obliged  to  go  to  was  interested,  and  whom  he  consoled 
the  office  of  the  railway  on  business,  and  with  words  of  encouragement^  assuring 
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them  that  he  was  taking  active  measured  which  attended  the  operation  rendering 

to    secure    their   liberty.     These   most  steep  impossible,  even  had  the  accom- 

likely  consisted  in  a  large   fee  to   his  modation    otherwise     admitted     of   it. 

friend  the  corporal  or  some  of  the  other  For  fifty  miles  the  line  skirts  the  Rio 

Mexican  officers,  commissioned  or  non-  Grande  ;  and  I  was  informed  Iherewere 

commissioned,   with   all    of    whom    he  already  some  good  farms  being  opened, 

seemed  on  good  terms.  and  that  American  settlers  were  begin- 

The  attractions  of  El  Paso  were  soon  ning   to    take    iip  their  abode    in    the 

exhausted.     Almost  every  other  house  small  Mexican   villages   on   the  banks. 

was  a  drinking-saloon  ;  and  the  whole  At  daylight  we  reached  Camp  Rice,  the 

place  had  an  air  of  dissipation  which  was  spot  at   which   the  railway   leaves  the 

rather  suggestive  than  alluring.       The  nver.     Here    there    were   one   or   two 

worst  class  of  Americans  come  over  from  shanties,     very    much     resembling    the 

the  other  side,  preying  upon  the  vices  of  poorest  kind  of  Irish  hovels  ;  but  in  one 

the   Mexicans  to   their  own   profit,  and  of  them  we  found  a  stalwart  American, 

making  what   money  they  can  out  of  with  a  Chinaman  as  cook,  who  most  un- 

their  propensities  for  gambling,  drink-  expectedly  provided  us  with  a  cup  of  hot 

ing,  and  dancing.      "  Le  vin,  le  jeu,  les  coffee  and  a  tough  beefsteak.      Except- 

belles  voil^  nos  seules  plaisirs,"  seemed  ing    where    some    willows    and   alders 

fitly  to  describe  their  lives  and  occupa-  fringed  the  river-banks,  the  country  was 

lion,   at    alt    events   during   Christmas  treeless  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  At 

week.     My  fellow-passenger  back  in  the  nine  o'clock  we  reached  Sierra  Blanca, 

hack   was   an   American  *' belle,"  who  the  junction  of  the  Galveston  and  San 

had  been  up  to  see  Ihe  "  boys,"  as  she  Antonio  Railway  with  the  Texas  Pacific, 

called  them,  whom  I  had  visited  in  pris-  The  former  line  now  trends  to  the  south, 

on,  who  were  friends  of  hers  ;  and  dur-  but  it  is  only  completed  from  El  Paso  to 

ing  the  interview,  a  Mexican  soldier  had  this   point,    a   distance    of    ninety-four 

taken  advantage  of  a  touching  moment  miles,   which  we  had  traversed  at  the 

to  rob  her  of  five  dollars  and  her  pocket-  rate  of  about   ten  miles  an  hour,  and 

handkerchief,  so  that  I  was  entertained  which  will    probably  not  be  opened  to 

by  her  opinions  of  the  Mexicans  as  a  San  Antonio  for  some  months  yet. 

race,  couched  in  strong  language,  dur-  Sierra  Blanca  consisted  of  a  tent  and 

ing  the  half-hour  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  a  stationary  caboose,   which  had  been 

of  her  society.  taken  possession  of  by  an  irrepressible 

As  I  was  informed  at  El  Paso  that  Chinaman,  and  converted  into  a  kitchen 

although  the  new  Texas  Pacific  Railway  and  dining-room  for  the   workmen  on 

would  not  be  open  for  passenger  traffic  the  line.     We  found  here  about  a  dozen 

for  a  week,  it  was  possible  to  get  through  men,  some  of  them  navvies,  and  two  or 

on  a  construction-train  ;  and  as  I  was  three   enterprising  travellers,  who,  like 

fortunate  enough  to  meet  one  of  the  offi-  myself,  were  trying  to  work  their  way 

cials  who  was  going  by  it,  I  determined  through  by  the  new  route.     They  had 

to  take  advantage  of  liis  kind  offer  to  arrived  from  El  Paso  twenty-four  hours 

put  me  through  to  New  Orleans  by  this  before  :  but  the  train  which  should  have 

as  yet  untraversed  route.     The  hour  for  met   them — also  a   construction-train — 

the  starting  of  the  train  was  one  in  the  had    not   yet  appeared  :    in  fact  it  was 

morning,   and    the    accommodation    a  now  thirty  hours  late,  and  the  prospect 

workman's  caboose.     As  provender  was  seemed  gloomy  in  the  extreme.     Most 

doubtful  on  the  line,  I  provided  myself  of  the  travellers  of  the  day  before  had 

with  a  package  of  sandwiches  and  hard-  been  obliged  to  spend  the  night  sleeping 

boiled  eggs  sufficient   to    last    for  two  round  a  large  fire  they  had  made  under 

days,  and  with  this  simple  store  took  my  the  canopy  of  heaven.     One  or  two  had 

seat,  in   company  with  about  a  dozen  found  quarters  in  the  tent,  and  others 

workmen  who  were  going  down  the  line,  had  passed  the  night  in  the  Chinaman's 

on  the  narrow  bench  of  the  caboose,  be-  caboose  ;  but  none  of  these  alternatives 

hind  which  we  dragged  some  trucks  load-  were  pleasant  to  anticipate.     The  coun- 

ed  with  rails,  which  we  were  constantly  try  round  was  a  desolate  waste  of  tius- 

dropping  or  adding  to  for  the  remainder  quite  scrub,   Spani:>h  dagger,   and  bear 

of  the  nighl,  the  ever-recurting  shocks  grass — the  Spanish  dagger- a  species  of 
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cactus  twisting  its  weird  forms  far  as  the  4i;oo  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  out  en- 
eye  could  reach  across  the  prairie,  and  gine  broke  down,  and  we  stopped  for 
the  bear-grass  yellow  and  seared  for  lack  repairs  near  a  couple  of  tents  in  which 
of  water.  There  is  an  absolute  dearth  four  men  were  encamped  who  had  been 
of  water  across  the  desert  here  for  about  boring  for  water.  This  they  had  just 
200  miles  ;  and  the  engines,  as  well  as  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  a 
the  employ^,  have  to  be  supplied  from  depth  of  325  feet,  and  the  water  had  al- 
the  tanks  which  are  brought  by  rail  and  ready  risen  60  feet  in  the  well.  It  was 
stationed  along  the  line,  so  that  the  being  drawn  to  the  surface  by  a  pump 
freight  of  the  water  is  a  considerable  worked  by  two  mules,  and  was  of  a  gray 
addition  to  the  cost  of  maintenance.  It  color,  but  perfectly  drmkable.  There 
is  hoped,  however,  that  energetic  boring  was  something  particularly  dreary  and 
will  remedy  this  evil  in  time,  and  that  isolated  looking  in  the  position  of  this 
wells  will  be  found.  Until  then,  camp,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  a 
although  the  soil  is  excellent,  the  re-  riRe  lying  on  the  ground  beside  each 
sources  which  this  region  undoubtedly  man's  mattress.  I  asked  the  men 
contains  must  remain  undeveloped.  whether  they  had  no  fear  of  attacks  from 
We  were  delighted,  while  enjoying  a  the  Indians,  but  they  said  that  not  more 
modest  repast  of  fried  pork  and  beans  in  than  three  or  four  men  had  been  killed 
the  Chinaman's  caboose,  to  receive  the  by  Indians  on  the  line  during  the  year, 
welcome  intelligence  that  the  train  was  and  that  they  felt  tolerably  safe,  as  the 
approaching,  though  somewhat  dis-  Indians  had  all  returned  to  the  reserva- 
mayed  on  its  arrival  to  find  nothing  bet-  tion  since  the  summer  troubles.  These 
ter  than  a  "  box-car"  to  stow  ourselves  had  been  the  most  serious  on  ihe  South- 
away  in.  With  the  addition  to  our  em  Pacific  road  in  Arizona,  where  the 
numbers  formed  by  the  delayed  passen-  Apaches  had  been  out  in  such  great 
gers  of  the  night  before,  we  had  no  room  force  as  to  cause  some  of  the  stations 
to  sit,  much  less  to  lie  down  ;  and  as  on  the  line  to  be  abandoned  for  some 
"  the  crowd  "  consisted  almost  entirely  days.  One  poor  woman  at  a  small  sta- 
of  the  great  unwashed,  the  atmosphere  tion  at  which  I  had  been  delayed  for 
was  stifling.  This  could  be  remedied  some  hours,  owing  to  the  smash-up  of  a 
by  pushing  back  the  sliding  door — there  frieght-train,  gave  me  a  vivid  desciiplion 
were  no  windows  ;  but  the  temperature  of  a  night  of  terror  which  she  spent  in 
was  too  low  to  make  this  agreeable,  and  the  scrub,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  a 
we  had  therefore  to  choose  between  be-  band  of  Apaches  to  the  section-house 
ing  nearly  stifled  or  chilled.  The  which  she  and  her  husband  inhabited, 
former  alternative  was  considered  pref-  and  from  which  they  fled  precipitately 
erable,  and  the  fetid  odors  were  some-  at  midnight,  owing  to  a  report  brought 
what  modified  by  dense  clouds  of  bad  in  by  some  workmen  that  they  had  been 
tobacco  smoke.  The  conversation  con-  chased  by  the  Indians  only  a  few  miles 
sisted  largely  of  profane  anecdotes  and  lower  down  the  line.  It  is  due  to  the 
local  experiences  of  brawls  and  cheating  aborigines  to  say  that  they  are  more  sin- 
OT  being  cheated  at  play  or  in  business  ;  ned  against  than  sinning.  The  frauds 
and  so  we  crawled  warily  across  the  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the  Indian 
scrubby  desert,  between  two  barren  agents,  by  which  they  are  sometimes 
ranges  of  serrated  hills  which  rise  to  a  driven  almost  to  starvation,  and  hence 
height  varying  from  1000  to  1500  feet  to  despair,  render  them  savage  and  reck- 
above  the  level  of  the  plain-^-one  called  less ;  and  they  secretly  leave  the  reser- 
the  Sierra  Diablo,  and  the  other  the  vation  in  large  bands,  scouring  the 
Sierra  Carrizo,  The  former  of  these  is  country,  plundering  and  murdering  de- 
said  to  be  the  highest  mountain  on  the  fenceless  settlers,  and  revenging  them- 
route,  and  is  neatly  6000  feet  above  the  selves  upon  the  white  man  generally  for 
sea-level.  Although  the  line  itself  no-  injuries  which  they  undergo  at  the  hands 
where  rises  very  perceptibly,  and  must  of  the  government  officials,  until  troops 
have  been  an  easy  one  to  construct,  on  are  concentrated  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
account  of  the  absence  of  grades,  it  trict,  and  the  pursuit  gets  too  hot  to  be 
reaches  an  elevation  at  its  highest  level,  pleasant,  when  they  sneak  back  by  twos 
which  we  shortly  after  attained,  of  about  and  threes  to  the  reservation,  assume  an 
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air  of  harmless  and  injured  simplicity,  especially  combined  with  a  fetid  odor  of 

and    deny  strenuously  that  they  have  bumanily  and  tobacco-smoke  acting  on 

ever  left  it.     To  judge,  however,  from  an  empty  stomach,  that  my  satisfaction 

the  accounts  which  1    received   in  all  was  intense  on  Gndine  at  one   in  the 

quarteis  of  their  treatment  at  the  hands  morning  that  we  had  arrived  at  Toyab. 

of  the  Indian  agents,  these  latter  are  a  that  we  were  to  stay  there  for  ^x  or 

far  less  civilized  class  than  the  savages  seven  hours,  and  that  there  would  be  a 

whose  affairs  tbey  are  supposed  to  ad-  possibility  of  finding  a  shake-down  of 

minister.  some  sort  in  a  tent  or  shanty.     As  my 

It  was  dark  before  we  commenced  our  official  friend  was  compelled  to  leave  me 

descent  from  the  summit  level,  and  I  here  in  order  to  visit  another  part  of  the 

therefore  missed  seeing  what  little  seen-  line,  to  which  he  proceeded  on  an  en- 

ery  there    is  in    the    shape   of   a   pass  gine,  I  attached  myself  to  an  individual 

through  the  hills,  which  is  said  lo  occur  whose    respectability   seemed   to    some 

at  this  point.     I  am  inclined  to  think,  extent  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  he 

however,   that  there  is    nothing    very  was  possessed  of  some  baggage  in  the 

striking  to  be  seen.     We  stopped  repeal-  shape  of  a  hand-valise,  and  was  alto- 

edly  at  the  frame  section-houses — which  gelher  the  most  presentable-looking  per- 

occur  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  are  sonage.  so  far  as  costume  and  "  deport- 

the  only  signs  of  human  life  along  the  ment "  were  concerned,  in   the  piarty. 

line — to  drop  or  add  on  trucks,  and  on  Together  we  went  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 

these  occasions  could  hear  the  plaintive  covery  for  night- quarters,  and  were  not 

wail  of  the  coyotes  breaking  the  silence  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  dead  of 

of  the  desert  as  they  approached  the  night  this  wild  remote  camp  in  a  state  of 

habitation  of   man    in   search  of  food,  general  illumination  and  apparent  fes- 

The  skins  of  these  animals  are  worth  a  tivity. 

dollar  apiece  ;  and  one  of  the  section-  Our  reception  was  more  cbaracterisUc 

house  men  told  me  be  had  killed  twenty  than  pleasant.     We  had  not  walked  a 

in  two  days,  so  that  be  was  enabled  lo  dozen  yards  from  the  train    when  we 

vary  the  monotony  of  his  life  and  add  were  startled  by  two  reports  from  a  pis- 

to  his  income  at  the  same  time.     I  ob-  tol,  and  I  distinctly  heard   the  bullets 

served   two   "loping"  stealthiljr  along  sing  through  the  air  at  no  great  distance, 

through  the  scrub  just  before  nightfall.  My  companion  was  evidently  under  no 

and  so  far  they  were  the  only  wild  ani-  doubt  on  the  subject,  for  he  dryly  re- 

mals  I  had  seen.     As  we  were  leaving  marked  :    "  Guess  them    shooters  was 

one  of  the  section-houses,  the  tedium  of  loaded  ;  the  boys  must  be  having  a  good 

the  journey  was  vaired  by  one  of  the  time,  "—which,  if  noise  meant  anything, 

men,  who  was  standing   near  the  open  they  certainly  were,  for  the  shots  were 

door  of  the  box-car  as  we  were  moving  succeeded  by  shouts  and  yells,  and  more 

slowly  along,  falling  suddenly  out  of  it  shots,  though  I  did  not  bear  the  whistle 

in  an  epileptic  fit.     He  was  picked  up  of  any  more  bullets.     All  this  was  tak- 

without  having  sustained  any  serious  in-  ing  place  at  some  saloons  about  two 

jury  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  two  hours  hundred  yards  distant,  and  I  suggested 

had  scarcely  elapsed  after  his  recovery,  that  we  should  go  to  a.  shanty  as  far  as 

when  another  man  who  was  sitting  next  possible  in  the  opposite  direction,  which 

to  me,  and  whose  head  had  been  con-  rejoiced  in  the  attractive  title  of  "  The 

stantly  dropping  upon  my  shoulder  as  he  Nip  Tuck  Saloon."     I  did  not  so  much 

dozed,   was    similarly    attacked.     Two  care  about  the  nip  as  the  tuck,  if  it 

other  men  who  had  been  copiously  im-  could  be  got,  but  I  feared  there  was  not 

bibing  from   bottles  they  had  brought  much   hope.      However,  it  was  a  good 

with  them,  became,  at  the  same  time,  sign  of  the  respectability  of  the  house 

drunk  and  uproanoits  ;  and  the  confu-  that  it  was  shut  up  and  the  proprietor  in 

sion  of  attending  upon  the  sick  man,  and  bed.     It  was  a  wooden   construction, 

keeping  his  inebriated  comrades  quiet,  with  a  bar  and  saloon  below,  and  a  loft 

in  a  dark  box  about  half  the  size  of  an  above  ;  and  when  our  sleepy  host  opened 

ordinary  luggage-van,  by  the  light  of  a  the  door,  he  told  us  we  should  find  a 

feeble,  smoky  petroleum-lamp,  was   an  couple  of  unoccupied  beds  in  the  latter, 

experience  so  eminently   disagreeable.  The  approach  to  it  was  by  a  stair  outside 
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the  shanty,  and  it  turned  out  a  gaunt,  they  appeared  awake  and  dressed,  wore 
draughty  apartment,  with  the  moonlight  a  harmless  and  respectable  aspect.  Ife 
coming  through  the  chinks  of  the  boards  of  the  vdise  now  disclosed  to  me  the 
which  formed  roof  and  walls.  In  close  mystery  of  his  luggage.  "  Mister,"  he 
proximity  to  each  other  were  two  full  said  to  me  abruptly,  after  the  two  others 
beds  and  two  empty  ones.  It  is  not  had  left  the  room,  "  let's  see~what  was 
pleasant  to  go  to  bed  in  a  room  with  two  it  you  said  your  name  was  again  ?"  I 
characters  curled  tip  in  adjoining  beds  told  him,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  my 
whom  you  have  never  seen  awake,  and  £1  Paso  friend,  I  had  never  mentioned  it 
in  regard  to  whose  nature  and  disposi-  before,  and  he  kept  constantly  forgetting 
tion  you  have  nothing  to  guide  you  but  it  afterward,  and  repeating  his  inquiry. 
their  snores,  and  so  much  of  their  noses  He  was  too  much  excited  by  the  revela- 
and  beards  as  appear  above  the  bed-  tion  he  was  going  to  make  to  think  seri- 
clothes — particularly  while  shooting  con-  ously  of  anything  else  but  his  valise, 
tinues  lively  and  suggestive  just  outside  which  he  unlocked,  and  displayed,  not  a 
the  house.  My  immediate  neighbor,  for  change  of  clothing,  but  specimens  of 
all  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  might  be  a  silver-ore  of  all  shapes  and  sixes,  the 
"  Colorado  Jim,"  or  a  "  Buffalo  Bill,"  whole  making  up  a  package  from  which 
or  a  "  James  Brother,"  only  watting  for  he  never  parted,  though,  as  he  said,  it 
me  to  drop  off  into  an  innocent  slum-  was  "considerable  hefty."  This  was  all 
ber  to  begin  "  blowing  holes"  in  me  for  the  baggage  he  was  taking  east,  and  on 
fun,  preparatory  to  emptying  my  pocic-  this  foundation  he  proposed  to  build  his 
ets.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  so  to  pile.  They  were  specimens  from  a  mine 
dispose  of  my  cash  that  no  one  short  of  he  had  struck  in  Chihuahua,  and  his 
a  detective  would  have  found  it~^o  I  eyes  gleamed  with  the  fire  of  the  veteran 
was  not  uneasy  on  this  score  ;  and  I  had  prospector  when  he  spoke  of  it.  This 
left  my  baggage  in  the  train.  My  com-  disclosure  was  such  a  touching  evidence 
panion,  however,  "hung  on"  to  his  of  the  confidence  with  which  I  had  in- 
valise  with  such  pertinacity  chat  I  ex-  spiied  him,  that  we  became  great  friends 
pected  to  see  him  make  an  elaborate  lienceforth  ;  and  I  went  so  far  as  to 
change  of  toilet  before  turning  in  ;  but  introduce  him  to  an  acquaintance  I 
he  only  hid  it  under  his  greatcoat,  and  made  later  in  the  train,  and  who,  I 
divested  himself  of  his  outer  garments,  thought,  might  be  useful  to  him,  prefac- 
Just  at  this  period  our  host  looked  in,  ing  my  introduction  by  the  remark, 
and  I  questioned  him  in  regard  to  the  "  Mister,  let's  see — what  was  it  you  said 
noise  and  tiring.  He  said  "  it  was  only  your  name  was  again  ?"  Our  host  gave 
the  boys  having  a  good  time  ;  they  were  up  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  tough  beef- 
only  in  play  ;  there  might  be  some  one  steak  for  breakfast ;  and  on  my  ques- 
hurt  by  morning,  or  there  might  not.  tioning  him  as  to  the  result  of  last 
He  guessed  there  wouldn't ;  ihey  was  night's  spree,  he  said  he  had  not  heard 
only  cow-t>oys  and  Mexicans  in  on  a  that  any  of  the  boys  "  had  been  much 
spree.  There  warn't  no  rustlers  among  hurt."  Probably  a  shot  through  the 
them,"  He  admitted,  however,  that  calf  of  the  leg,  or  a  trifle  of  that  sort. 
Toyah  "  was  a  putty  hard  place," — with  I  took  a  stroll  through  the  place  in 
which  consolatory  assurance  he  left  me  ;  the  cool  morning  air,  when  it  was  still 
and  a  few  moments  afterward,  in  spile  slumbering  off  the  effects  of  the  previous 
of  the  snores  of  my  next  neighbor,  and  night's  dissipation,  and  counted  twelve 
the  extreme  hardness  and  lumpiness  of  wooden  shanties  and  twelve  tents — all 
the  bed,  and  the  perpetual  popping  of  saloons,  with  the  exception  of  a  dry- 
pislols  and  yells  of  joy  and  merriment  goods  store,  a  grocery  store,  and  a 
inspired  by  whiskey,  I  fell  into  a  sound  blacksmith's  shop.  Toyah  is  194  miles 
sleep,  from  which  I  was  only  awakened  from  EI  Paso,  and  was  the  first  inhabit- 
a  little  before  daylight  by  all  the  dogs  in  ed  spot,  excepting  tents  and  section- 
Ihe  place  uniting  in  a  frantic  chorus  of  houses  dwelt  in  by  railway  employes,  I 
barking,  probably  at  the  intrusion  into  had  seen  since  leaving  the  latter  place, 
their  precincts  of  a  too  inquisitive  coy-  It  had  taken  us  just  twenty-four  hours 
ole.  My  companions  shortly  after  re-  to  perform  this  distance.  It  is  supplied 
vealed  their  real  character,   and  when  with  water  from  a  spring  not  very  far, 
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distant,  and  the  existence  of  some  large  word  Tor  this,  as  without  opera-glas-ses  it 
cattle-ranches  in  the  neighborhood  shows  was  impossible  to  be  sure  of  it.  There 
that  the  country  is  not  altogether  des-  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  their  jiresence 
tilute  of  that  important  commodity,  in  large  numbers  on  the  line,  as  two 
Here,  to  my  great  relief,  I  found  that  a  hunters  whom  1  met  at  One  of  the  sec- 
rough  passenger- carriage  had  been  sub-  tion-houses  assured  me  they  had  killed 
stituted  for  the  caboose  in  which  we  had  sixty-five  during  the  week.  There  wa^ 
hitherto  journeyed;  and  I  took  my  seat  in  quite  an  eatable  dinnff  prepared  for  us  in 
company  with  some  twenty  others,  with  a  sect  ion -ho  use,  although  there  were  no 
the  feeling  that  I  was  once  more  ap-  signs  of  habitations  or  a  settled  popula- 
proaching  the  regions  of  civilization,  tion  throughout  the  whole  day's  journey. 
After  traversing  Tor  twenty  miles  the  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  numerous 
plzin  of  mesguiu  scrub,  which  differed  in  salt  lagoons,  which  are  dry  during  the 
nothing  from  that  which  we  had  crossed  summer,  and  which  even  now  exposed 
for  over  two  hundred  miles,  we  reached  extensive  saline  tracts  to  view  ;  and  a 
the  Pecos  River,  a  yellow,  sluggish,  little  after  dark  reached  Big  Springs,  also 
winding  stream,  that  cuts  its  way  across  a  town  of  saloons — a  sort  of  magnified 
the  plain  between  precipitous  banks  of  Toyah.  It  was  too  dark,  however,  to 
clay  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  which  makes  see  more  than  the  glimmer  of  iis  petro- 
it  a  ditHcult  stream  for  cattle  to  approach  teum-lamps  in  the  tents  and  shanties, 
for  watering  purposes.  Owing  to  the  and  hear  the  sounds  of  merriment  which 
number  of  salt  lagoons  which  drain  into  proceeded  from  them;  for  this  was 
it,  the  Pecos  is  too  brackish  to  be  used  Christmas  Eve,  and  sprees  were  going 
by  man  for  drinking  purposes,  though  on  ia  every  direction,  with  occasional 
the  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it.  It  is  also  explosions  of  gunpowder. 
impregnated  with  gypsum.  The  engi-  Big  Springs  is  situated  at  the  present 
neer  told  me  that  it  was  so  full  of  saline  extreme  limit  of  Western  Texas  civiliza- 
deposit  as  to  render  it  useless  so  far  as  tion.  From  here  eastward  settled  habi- 
the  locomotives  were  concerned.  Be-  tations  occur  at  intervals,  and  the  char- 
yond  the  Pecos  the  appearance  of  the  acter  of  the  country  begins  to  change  ; 
country  somewhat  improved.  The  grass  and  here  I  found  a  sleeping-car,  and 
was  greener  and  more  succulent,  and  I  could  actuallytake  a  ticket  and  consider 
observed  several  droves  of  cattle  in  myself  on  a  line  of  recognized  travel, 
splendid  condition.  Here,  too,  prairie-  From  El  Paso  to  this  point  I  had  paid 
dogs  abound,  popping  in  and  out  of  their  for  the  privilege  of  being  bottled  up  in 
holes,  and  giving  short  impatient  barks  cabooses  and  box-cars  at  the  rate  of  five 
as  they  watched  the  passing  train  with  cents  per  mile,  but  there  were  no  regular 
inquisitive  eyes.  As  we  progressed  game  .  tickets  issued.  Now  I  afforded  myself 
became  abundant  ;  huge  droves  of  an-  the  luxury  of  a  "  section,"  much  to  the 
telope,  numbering  several  hundreds  in  astonishment  of  my  mining  friend,  who 
each  drove,  scampered  across  the  track,  was  so  little  familiar  with  Ihe  term,  that 
and  we  sometimes  had  to  slacken  up  and  when  asked  whether  he  wanted  a 
whistle  them  off  it.  Three  of  the  pas-  "  whole  section,"  he  thought  the  con- 
sengeis  had  rifles,  and  kept  firing  inces-  doctor  was  offering  him  640  acres  of 
santly  at  the  beautiful  animals  as  they  railway  land.  When  day  dawned,  our 
showed  their  white  sterns  and  bounded  eyes  were  rejoiced  once  more  by  the 
in  huddled  masses  through  the  scrub.  I  sight  of  trees.  They  were  the  first  1 
amhappy  to  say  I  only  saw  one  wounded:  had  seen  since  leaving  El  Paso,  and 
it  was  mete  wanton  cruelty,  as  even  had  even  those  had  been  planted,  and  were 
they  killed  any,  we  should  not  have  irrigated  from  the  river.  Indeed,  all 
stopped  to  pick  them  up  ;  but  had  I  not  the  way  from  Los  Angeles  in  Southern 
seen  it,  I  could  not  have  believed  that  in  California,  the  country  is  completely 
any  part  of  the  country  game  was  still  to  destitute  of  any  other  vegetation  that 
be  found  in  such  multitudes.  I  also  saw  that  of  various  kinds  of  cacti  and  bushy 
four  deer  ;  and  three  dark  objects  were  scrub.  Here,  too,  near  the  railway  sta- 
pointed  out  to  me  on  the  horizon,  which  tion,  were  groups  of  houses,  with  a  post- 
I  was  assured  were  buffalo.  I  was  office,  stores,  and  other  indications  of  a 
obliged,  however,  to  take  my  informant's  settled  country.     The  population   was 
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evidently  slill  of  the  "  hard  "  type,  how-  tains  by  the  Union  Pacific,  or  round  by 
ever.  As  we  drew  up  at  the  platform  of  way  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  Atchi- 
one  small  station,  a  free  fight  was  in  son,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  railroads, 
active  progress  upon  it.  Two  or  three  are  always  subject  to  the  risk  of  being 
pistol-shots  were  filed,  and  the  engineer  snowed-m,  and  to  the  inconveniences  of 
seemed  to  think  it  best  not  to  linger,  so  inclement  weather  ;  but  by  taking  the 
we  glided  slowly  past  the  combatants —  Texas  Pacific  route  to  St.  Louis  and  the 
not,  however,  before  one  of  them  had  East,  a  tempeiate  climate  is  assured, 
time  to  spring  on  to  the  train.  I  was  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  steep 
not  aware  of  this  fact,  or  I  should  have  grades,  snow-sheds,  tunnels,  or  cuttings, 
questioned  him  as  to  the  occurrence  which,  if  the^  increase  the  picturesque- 
generally.  I  only  saw  him  two  stations  ness  of  a  line,  interfere  with  its  smooth- 
afterward,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  ness  and  comfort  ;  but  besides  this,  the 
sheriff' s/uwrf,  so  I  suppose  he  had  been  Texas  Pacific  will  bring  the  Southern 
shooting  to  some  purpose.  From  this  States  into  direct  communication  with 
and  other  indications  which  I  observed  California  and  Mexico.  It  will  open 
along  the  line  of  route,  I  should  judge  up  a  vast  tract  of  territory,  of  which  the 
that  the  list  of  casualties  from  the  use  mining  resources  are  unknown,  and 
of  the  revolver  was  larger  on  Christ-  which  only  needs  irrigation  to  be  made 
mas  Day  than  on  that  of  any  other  day  to  yield  of  its  abundance  ;  and  experi- 
set  apart  for  religious  celebration  and  ence  has  shown  in  the  St.  Joachim  val- 
worship  thioughout  the  year.  The  irre-  ley,  and  elsewhere  in  California,  the 
pressible  newsboy  now  appeared  on  the  changes  which  artesian  wells  produce 
train,  and  I  observed  that  his  stock  of  upon  the  face  of  a  country.  It  will  en- 
light  literature  consisted  cbiedy  of  the  able  the  ranchers  of  Western  Texas  and 
lives  and  exploits  of  notorious  border  New  Mexico  to  bring  their  cattle  down 
ruffians  and  desperadoes,  written  in  the  to  Galveston  and  other  ports  of  export 
thrilling  style  calculated  to  stimulate  the  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and,  in  fact,  thor- 
imaginations  of  the  rising  generation,  oughly  open  up  a  region  which  has 
and  foster  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emula-  hitherto  been  almost  hermetically  sealed 
tion.  to  the  introduction  of  capital.  In  all  this 
We  found  quite  a  gorgeous  Christmas  it  will  have  a  serious  rival  in  the  Galves- 
dinner  prepared  for  us  at  Weatherford  ;  ton,  San  Antonio,  and  El  Paso  Rail- 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  way  ;  but  there  will  probably  be  found 
population  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  traffic  for  both.  At  present  these  era- 
of  the  train  and  dined  with  us,  enter-  bryo  lines  have  entered  into  a  joint 
taining  us  as  though  we  had  been  distin-  working  arrangement,  which,  however, 
guished  guests — which  did  not  release  is  scarcely  likely  to  last.  From  El  Paso 
us,  however,  from  the  obligation  of  pay-  westward  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
ing  for  our  dinner.  At  night  we  reached  system  by  a  line  almost  parallel  to  the 
the  thriving  town  of  Dallas,  which  boasts  Southern  Pacific,  having  for  its  terminal 
a  population  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thou-  point  San  Diego,  the  most  southern  port 
sand,  and  here  I  promised  myself  a  full  of  California,  and  which  boasts  a  mag- 
night's  rest  in  a  comfortable  bed.  The  nificent  harbor  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Texas  Pacific  continues  to  Texarkana,  the  traffic  to  Australia  may  be  diverted 
a  town  on  the  State  line  dividing  Texas  from  San  Francisco  to  this  point.  Both 
and  Arkansas  ;  but  I  left  it  at  this  point  companies  have  been  granted  immense 
to  strike  south.  lis  total  length  is  tracts  of  land  on  either  side  of  their 
about  860  miles,  of  which  450  have  been  tracks  ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
built  during  last  year.  On  the  ist  of  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prudent 
January  ol  this  year  it  was  to  be  opened  and  far-sighted  speculator  might  invest 
for  passenger  traffic  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  money  at  points,  which,  as  the  country 
barren  character  of  the  country  through  develops,  are  certain  to  acquire  impor- 
which  it  passes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tance,  to  great  advantage.  A  year  hence 
that  a  great  future  is  in  store  for  it.  At  it  will  probably  be  too  late  ;  but  there 
present,  passengers  travelling  between  are  now  spots  in  the  neighborhood  of 
California  and  the  East  in  winter,  springs,  and  on  the  Pecos  River,  which 
whether  they  go  across  the  Rocky  Moun-  are  to  be  had  almost  for  DothinK,^and.|,, 
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which  must  inevitably  tise  rapidly  in  pottery,  flint  arrowheads,  and  other  ves- 
value.  tiges  of  antiquity  ;  but  so  far  they  have 
It  is  a  ihirty-lhree  hours'  run  from  only  scraped  on  the  suiface.  It  is  pos- 
]}allas  to  New  Orleans;  and  1  was  siblc  that  a  really  serious  excavation  un- 
grateful to  find  myself  in  the  St,  Charles  dertaken  here  might  bring  to  light  many 
Hotel  of  that  city,  after  a  journey  of  objects  of  interest :  as  it  was,  I  gave  a 
eight  days  and  a  half,  including  stop-  little  girl  twenty-tive  cents  for  a  flint 
pages,  from  San  Francisco.  As  the  first  arrowhead  that  she  had  found.  I 
traveller  who  had  come  through  the  new  grubbed  into  the  mounds  myself  for  a 
route  from  one  city  to  the  other,  I  was  short  time,  and  found  that  they  were 
duly  interviewed,  and  found  myself  an  composed  almost  entirely  of  shells  and 
object  of  some  interest.     It  is  probable  loose  loam. 

that  before  this  appears  in  print,  the  The  main  industry  of  Cedar  Keys  is 
journey  will  be  regularly  performed  in  the  manufactory  of  cedar-wood  for  lead- 
six  days,  or  even  less.  I  was  in  a  hurry  pencils.  The  air  was  perfumed  with 
to  get  on  from  New  Orleans  to  Havana  ;  the  odor,  and  huge  rafts  of  cedar-logs 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  boat,  were  being  slowly  propelled  across  the 
was  compelled  to  talie  a  steamer  which  lagoons  from  the  swamps  where  they  are 
touched  at  ports  on  the  Florida  coast.  cuL  Formerly  they  used  to  be  shipped 
As  they  were  places  rarely  visited  by  the  in  bulk  for  manufacture  ;  but  now  they 
ordinary  traveller,  I  was  consoled  to  are  sawn  up  on  the  spot  to  the  requisite 
some  degree  fOr  the  delay  thus  involved.  length  for  lead-pencils.  I  visited  one 
Cedar  Keys  is  the  most  southern  point  of  ihe  manufactories  ;  but  the  largest 
at  present  reached  by  any  connected  was  that  of  Mr.  Faber  on  the  other 
system  of  American  railways,  and  it  island.  A  delay  of  three  hours  sufficed 
owes  its  growth  and  present  importance  to  exhaust  the  attractions  of  Cedar 
mainly  to  this  fact :  A  group  of  flat.  Keys,  and  we  steamed  slowly  down  the 
sandy,  coral  islets  shelter  the  harbor,  Florida  coast  in  our  very  lively  little 
and  on  one  of  these  the  town  is  built,  craft,  which  made  bad  weather  of  it 
On  another,  separated  from  it  by  a  against  a  strong  head-wind.  It  is  a  run 
channel  about  half  a  mile  wide,  is  a  of  thirty  hours  to  Key  West ;  but  as  the 
village  mainly  inhabited  by  employes  channel  is  too  difficult  to  enter  by  night, 
in  the  cedar-mills,  A  few  years  ago  we  were  compelled  to  wait  outside  for 
there  were  not  more  than  twenty  houses  daylight  before  running  for  seven  or 
on  the  two  islands  :  they  now  contain  a  eight  miles  between  the  flat  coral-islands, 
population  of  about  2000  ;  and  on  the  thickly  wooded,  on  one  of  which  the 
one  most  thickly  inhabited,  which  is  town  is  situated.  It  is  the  most  south- 
sepataled  from  the  mainlaid  by  a  lagoon  erly  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 
traversed  by  the  railway,  I  observed  a  is  quite  tropical  in  the  character  of  its 
good  many  new  houses  being  built  of  vegetation.  I  was  altogether  unpre- 
the  shell  concrete,  which  is  the  most  pared  to  find  in  this  remote  spot  so 
available  material.  The  isle  is  so  narrow  large,  well-built,  and  flourishing  a  town, 
that  there  is  only  room  for  the  one  The  island  is  three  miles  and  a  quarter 
street,  which  runs  nearly  its  total  length  ;  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  a 
but  it  then  forms  an  angle  like  the  letter  mile,  and  is  traversed  in  all  directions 
L,  and  the  spur  widens  out,  so  that  the  near  the  town  by  excellent  roads.  On 
place  will  have  room  to  spread  in  this  these  are  situated  the  houses  and  villas 
direction.  Here  it  rises  to  a  height  of  of  the  citizens,  surrounded  by  fruit  and 
forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  flower  gardens,  which  in  somecases  are 
sea  in  three  separate  mounds.  These  quite  extensive,  and  attest  the  wealth  of 
are  artilically  formed,  and  were  ancient  the  proprietor. 

Indian  burial-places  of  immense  extent.  Thus  on  New  Year's  Day  we  found 

They  are  now  overgrown  with  various  loses,    poinsettias,    daturas,    oleanders, 

kinds  of  ilex,  palmettos,   tamarisk,  and  yellow  elders,  and  other  plants,  glowing 

pines,  beneath  which  people  are  already  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  color  ;  while  groves 

beginning  to  perch  their  houses.      In  of  cocoa-nuts,   with   here  and  there  a 

digging  the    foundations    they  exhume  dale-palm,  bananas,  papaws^  shaddocks, 

numbers  of  skulls,  fragments  of  Indian  sapodillas,     sour-sops,    custard-apclcs. 
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tamarinds,  and  alligator-pears,  remind- 
ed one  that  the  possessions  of  Uncle 
Sam  extend  into  more  southern  latitudes 
than  one  is  apt  to  realise.  On  the  high- 
est point  of  the  island,  which  is  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  a  convent  is  situated,  surrounded 
by  gardens,  where  I  was  kindly  received 
by  the  lady-superior,  and  from  its  upper 
balcony  obtained  a  view  over  the  whole 
island.  Here  thirteen  nuns,  affiliated 
to  a  large  convent  of  the  same  order  at 
Montreal,  have  been  recently  estab- 
lished. Indeed  the  building  is  not  yet 
completed ;  their  schools,  however,  al- 
ready contain  no  children.  The  whole 
population  of  the  island  was  estimated 
by  a  local  resident  at  13,000 — but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  was  too  high 
— of  whom  6000  are  Cubans— -principal- 
ly refugees  during  the  recent  Cuban  in- 
surrection, who  have  established  them-' 
selves  here  as  tobacco  manufacturers — 
4000  Americans,  and  3000  negroes.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  latter  come  from 
OUT  own  colony  of  the  Bahamas.  The 
principal  industry  of  the  place  is  the 
manufacture  into  cigars  of  raw  Cuban 
tobacco,  which  is  brought  over  in  the 
leaf  to  avoid  the  duty.  It  is  said  that 
the  climate  of  Key  West  so  much  re- 
sembles that  of  Cuba,  from  which  it  is 
only  eighty  miles  distant,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  distinguish  the  cigars  made 
here  from  those  of  Havana,  which  are 
supposed  to  derive  their  peculiar  excel- 
lence as  much  from  the  properties  of  the 
climate  as  from  those  of  the  tobacco  it- 
self. Next  in  importance  to  the  tobacco 
industry  comes  the  sponge  trade.  These 
sponges  are  obtained  on  the  coral  bot- 
tom at  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  lo  thirty 
feet,  and  are  brought  to  the  surface,  not 
by  divers,  as  in  the  Mediteranean,  but 
by  long  poles  with  hooks  at  the  end  of 
them,  as  the  water  is  so  transparent  that 
on  a  still  day  they  are  clearly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished at  the  bottom.  The  harbor 
was  full  of  the  small  schooners  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  wharf  was 
piled  with  spongeheaps,  which  were  sold 
by  auction  while  I  was  present,  and 
realized  over  £3000.  The  average 
amount  of  the  sale  every  day  during  the 
season  is  about  £3000.  I  was  told  that 
prices  were  unusually  high  ;  but  1  never- 
theless bought  a  very  good  sponge  for  a 
shilling.     From   two   to  three  hundred 


turtle  a-week  are  also  expdrted  from 
Key  West  to  New  York  ;  and  a  very 
large  trade  is  done  with  Havana  in  fish. 
Altogether  tobacco,  sponges,  turtle,  and 
fish,,  combine  to  support  a  thriving,  ac- 
tive, and  increasing  community. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  day  of  my 
visit  nearly  all  the  shops  were  shut,  for 
it  was  the  negroes'  holiday,  and  they 
were  most  ostentatiously  engaged  in 
celebrating  their  independence.  Bands 
of  negressesof  all  ages,  dressed  in  white 
book  muslin,  with  pink  or  blue  sashes,  ac- 
cording to  the  group  in  the  procession  to 
which  they  belonged,  were  early  gather- 
ing at  the  street- comers,  flaunting  their 
finery  with  the  vanity  peculiar  to  the 
race — their  black  arms  showing  beneath 
their  transparent  sleeves,  and  the  open- 
worked  thread  stockings  and  high-heeled 
embroidered  shoes  forming  a  most  sin- 
gular cfiaussure  for  the  huge  black  feet, 
upon  which  they  endeavored  daintily  to 
trip  along — their  extensive  hips  swaying 
gracefully  from  side  to  side  as  they  lan- 
guished upon  the  arms  of  their  beaux, 
who  wore  white-thread  gloves,  high  silk 
hats,  and  black  frock-coat,  trousers,  and 
waistcoat,  with  pink  or  blue  ribbons 
crossing  their  chests,  as  though  support- 
ing some  knighily  order,  and  flowers  in 
their  button-holes.  When  the  band  ap- 
peared, and  the  flags  waved,  and  the 
procession  formed,  the  whole  proceeding 
was  irresistibly  comic  in  its  grave  solem- 
nity, and  the  air  of  importance  and  dis- 
tinction assumed  by  the  performers — 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  a  procession  of 
buffoons  fantastically  dressed,  which 
appeared  later  in  the  day,  dancing  and 
throwing  themselves  into  grotesque  atti- 
tudes, which  were  not  altogether  decent, 
but  which  afforded  infinite  diversion  to 
the  sable  spectators.  I  heard  that  the 
performances  were  to  close  with  speech- 
making  and  a  ball ;  but  owing  to  the 
departure  of  the  steamer,  I  missed  these 
interesting  functions. 

Key  West  was  a  point  of  some  mili- 
tary importance  during  the  American 
Civil  War,  and  Fort  Taylor,  a  massive 
structure  on  a  rocky  islet,  connected 
with  the  larger  island  by  a  bridge,  was 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  heavily  armed,  though,  its  gar- 
rison is  reduced  to  a  single  caretaker. 
The  barracks  are  situated  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  but  the  company  of 
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soldiers  which  occupied  them  had  been  lished  routes  are  afTordinfi;  for  communi- 
recently  transferred  to  the  mainland,  cation  between  important  commercial 
As  a  settlement  it  has  as  old  a  history  as  centres  hitherto  unconnected, 
any  in  America,  having  been  originally  A  week  later  and  I  was  gliding  beneath 
under  Spanish  rule,  from  which  it  sub-  the  forest-clad  mountains  of  San  Dom- 
sequently  passed  into  British  possession,  ingo,  the  fairest  island  of  the  Antilles, 
In  those  days,  however,  and  even  for  and  could  realize,  as  I  gazed  upon  their 
long  after  it  became  the  property  of  the  wooded  slopes,  the  emotions  which  must 
United  States,  it  was  an  obscure,  insig-  have  stirred  the  heart  of  Columbus 
nificant  place,  and  it  is  only  since  the  when,  after  sighting  the  low  coral  islet 
Civil  War,  but  more  especially  since  the  of  Waliinf;,  he  found  himself  in  the  pies- 
termination  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  in  ence  of  what  he  believed  to  be  anew 
1876,  that  its  present  prosperity  has  de-  continent,  to  which,  in  the  joy  of  find- 
veloped,  so  that  its  population  is  now  ing  his  long-cherished  hopes  realized,  he 
tenfold  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  gave  the  name  of  Hispaniola,  Just  be- 
The  island  is  so  low  that  it  is  subject  to  fore  rounding  Cape  Isabelle,  we  can  see 
inundations  from  the  sea  after  violent  ihe  bay  in  which  he  founded  the  first 
hurricanes ;  and  upon  more  than  one  colony  in  the  New  World  four  hundred 
occasion  the  inhabitants  of  the  streets  years  ago  :  its  site  is  now  indicated  by 
contiguous  to  the  port  have  been  com-  the  ruins  of  a  single  pillar,  almost  hid- 
petled  to  flee  precipitately  with  all  their  den  among  the  bushes  near  the  beach. 
household  goods  to  the  centre  of  the  An  hour  more  and  we  are  cautiously 
island  toescapetheinvadingocean.  Ow-  creeping  between  the  closely  approach- 
ing to  the  number  of  casualties  happen-  ing  reefs  into  the  insecure  harbor  of 
ing  to  ships  navigating  these  dangerous  Porlo  Plata,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
waters,  the  United  States  Government  disadvantages  of  its  position,  is  never- 
has  organized  an  establishment  at  Key  theless  the  chief  commercial  port  of  the 
West  consisting  of  several  licensed  ves-  Island.  Like  a  frail  beauty,  what  it 
sels,  which  are  kept  cruising  on  ihe  look-  lacks  in  safety,  it  makes  up  for  in  looks, 
out  for  ships  in  distress  or  in  want  of  Nothing  can  be  more  enchanting  than 
pilots.  Indeed  the  Florida  Keys  or  the  aspect  of  the  place  from  the  sea- 
Cays  are  a  sinister-looking  appendage  to  ward,  nestled  in  groves  of  palms  and 
the  mainland — from  the  southeastern  ex-  other  tropical  trees  at  the  base  of  the 
tremity  of  which  this  maze  of  low  man-  singular  flat-peaked  mountain,  Isabella 
groveandwoodedislets,  rocks,  andsand-  delta  Torres,  which  rises  in  rear  of  Ihe 
banks,  sweep  to  the  south  and  west  for  town  to  a  height  of  nearly  3000  feet, 
nearly  200  miles.  Throughout  their  clothed  to  its  summit  wiih  magnificent 
whole  extent  they  are  skirted  to  the  dis-  timber.  The  bright  red  and  gray  roofs 
tance  of  from  four  to  six  miles  by  dan-  of  the  little  town  contrast  agreeably  with 
gerous  narrow  coral-reefs,  which  are  the  foliage  in  which  its  houses  seem  cra- 
"  steep-to,"  and  through  which  there  bowered.  The  harbor  is  a  semicircular 
are  several  cuts  leading  to  a  navigable  basin  about  half  a  mile  in  extent,  with  a 
channel  within,  for  vessels  of  the  heavi-  low  sandy  beach  and  shallow  water,  ex- 
est  draught,  as  far  up  from  the  west-  cepting  near  the  entrance,  which  is  very 
ward  as  Key  West.  It  is  creditable  to  narrow;  on  one  side  of  it  is  a  mangrove- 
the  United  States  Government  that  covered  point,  and  on  the  other  a  grassy 
lighthouses  are  tolerably  numerous.  hill  about  seventy  feet  high,  crowned  by 
It  is  only  a  run  of  eight  or  nine  hours  a  fort  and  lighthouse.  In  the  rear  of 
from  Key  West  to  Havana,  at  which  city  this  is  the  town,  and  I  lost  no  time  in 
I  arrived  exactly  a  fortnight  after  hav-  landing  to  see  whether  its  internal  at- 
ing  left  San  Francisco.  If  a  regular  tractions  justified  those  of  its  outward 
line  of  direct  steamers  were  established  aspect.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  in 
between  New  Orleans  and  Havana,  the  which,  while  "  every  prospect  pleases, 
journey,  now  that  the  Texas  Pacific  is  only  man  is  vile,"  was  true,  it  is  emi- 
opened,  could  be  performed  from  San  nently  so  of  Porto  Plata.  The  town 
Francisco  to  the  latter  city  in  eight  days,  consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  narrow 
thus  furnishing  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
facilities  for  travel  which  newly  estab-  angles,   Ihe   houses    one-story    wooden 
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tenements  wilh  Teraodahs  and  roofs  of  afforded  them  in  case  of  revolulions,  as, 
coirugated  iron  or  shingle.  There  is  without  it,  they  would  be  immediately 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  sidewalks ;  pressed  into  military  service.  They 
while  huge  puddles,  crossed  by  stepping-  came  here,  they  said,  because  it  was  so 
stones,  and  treacherous  mud-holes,  lie  much  easier  to  make  a  living  than  in  the 
in  wait  for  the  unwary  foot-passenger,  British  colony  ;  but  they  all  intended. 
There  are  no  roads  or  wheeled  vehicles  as  soon  as  they  had  made  money 
in  the  place,  and  the  population  inove  enough,  to  go  home.  They  form  the 
about  the  town  on  foot,  and  go  into  the  entire  Protestant  community  of  the 
country  on  pony-back.  The  total  num-  place,  and  are  VVesleyan  Methodists  and 
her  of  inhabitants  is  between  4000  and  Baptists.  The  former  are  ministered  to 
5000,  of  whom  not  a  hundred  are  pure  by  a  colored  parson,  and  the  latter  by 
white,  and  they  are  all  foreigners.  Signs  an  English  missionary,  who  is  the  only 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  adminisira-  pure  Englishman  in  Porto  Plata.  The 
tion  by  a  negro  republic  were  evident  foreign  merchants  are  for  the  most  part 
in  the  decaying  aspect  of  the  place.  No  German  or  Spanish.  The  language  of 
new  houses  were  being  built,  but  the  the  natives  is  Spanish.  The  result  ot 
ruined  foundations  of  those  which  had  eighty  years  of  black  government  is  not 
formerly  existed  were  numerous.  There  encouraging.  The  greater  part  of  this 
is  a  modern  Roman  Catholic  church  of  magnificent  and  fertile  island  is  still  un- 
barbarous  architecture,  wilh  a  red  roof  cultivated.  The  exportsof  Porto  Plata, 
of  corrugated  iron  overlooking  a  small  its  chief  commercial  port,  have  within  * 
grass-glown  plaza,  where  twice  a-week  a  the  last  ten  years  fallen  off  by  two- 
negro  band  plays,  and  the  colored  thirds,  and  its  imports,  which  are  taxed 
beauty  and  fashion  come  to  listen  ;  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  by  nearly  as 
on  the  other  sides  of  the  square  are  a  much.  The  former  consist  almost  en- 
club,  established  by  the  small  foreign  tirely  of  tobacco  and  mahogany  ;  but  to 
community,  and  the  government  ofiices,  judge  by  the  rapidity  of  its  decrease,  the 
above  which  proudly  waves  the  flag  of  tobacco  exportation  will  soon  become 
the  republic  wilh  its  four  red  and  blue  utterly  extinguished  by  the  successful 
squares.  Keeping  guard  over  it  is  an  rivalry  of  Brazil,  and  the  heavy  export 
extremely  indolent  bare-footed  sentry  duties  imposed  by  the  local  government, 
smoking  a  cigarette,  and  clad  like  any  The  fear  of  revolutions  and  of  unexpect- 
ordinary  member  of  the  poorer  class  of  ed  taxation  prevents  foreigners  from 
the  community— he  is  leaning  upon  his  embarking  their  capital  here,  where,  un- 
antiquated  musket,  the  only  indication  der  favorable  circumstnces,  large  for- 
about  him  of  his  CEilling  in  life.  tunes  might  be  realized,  for  the  richest 
Men  and  women  wear  European  cos*  land  is  to  be  had  at  nominal  prices, 
tume  of  light  texture— the  women  tidier  Nevertlieless  a  German  has  been  tempt* 
than  negresses  usually  are  ;  and  as  the  ed  into  creating  a  very  fine  sugar  estate 
doors  and  windows  of  their  houses  stood  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  which  he 
open,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  started  only  two  years  ago,  and  which  is 
that  the  interiors  were,  for  the  most  already  promising  so  well  that  it  may  be 
part,  neat  and  comfortable-looking.  As  the  forerunner  of  others.  The  tobacco 
I  overheard  several  of  the  blackest-look-  is  brought  over  from  the  valley  of  the 
ing  talking  English,  I  got  into  conversa-  Vega  and  the  country  round  St.  Jago 
tion  wilh  them,  and  found  that  a  con-  about  forty  miles  distant,  on  pony-back  : 
slant  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  but  there  is  a  talk  of  a  tramway,  and  also 
Bahamas,  especially  with  Turk  Island  ;  of  a  railway  from  Samana  Bay  up  to 
and  the  black  population  of  British  sub-  St.  Jago,  the  material  for  commencing 
jects  numbered  about  400,  although,  in  which,  I  was  infonned,  had  already  left 
order  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  England,  and  which  is  guaranteed  by 
San  Domingo,  no  other  form  is  neces-  the  Government  by  means  of  a  per- 
sary  than  that  of  registration.  Foreign  centage  on  the  exports  from  the  three 
negroes  are  subject  to  many  disabilities,  principal  ports  in  the  island.  But  the 
My  informant  told  me  that  they  adhered  merchants  of  Porto  Plata  with  whom 
invariably  to  their  British  nationality  for  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  had  no 
the  beoetit  of  the   proteclion  which  it  confidence  in  its  being  a  remtuteraliva 
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enterprise — in  fact,  thdr  tone  was  one 
of  extreme  despondency,  and  their  be- 
lief in  the  government  so  small,  that 
they  seemed  to  derive  no  encourage- 
ment from  any  efforts  made  by  for- 
eigners lo  develop  the  resources  of  the 
island.  They  united,  however,  in  giv- 
ing the  country  people  a  good  character, 
so  far  as  their  treatment  of  foreigners  is 
concerned.  They  throw  no  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  their  settling  wherever  they 
please ;  and  they  can  travel  in  any 
direction  in  the  most  perfect  safety,  San 
Domingo  thereby  aSordinj;  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  neigbboiing  republic  of 
Haiti,  where  no  foreigner  can  venture 
into  the  interior,  or  even  own  land, 
much  less  settle  down  among  the  people 
as  a  planter.  I  walked  to  Fort  San 
Felippe,  from  which  a  glorious  view  is 
obtained  over  the  town  and  harbor — 
the  commerce  at  the  time  being  repre- 
sented by  two  small  schooners — and  ob- 
served an  awkward  squad  of  the  gallant 
army  of  the  Republic  at  drill.  Their 
rifles  and  muskets  were  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  ages  ;  they  indulged  in  no 
sort  of  uniform,  were  barefooted  and 
bareheaded  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
altogether  seemed  very  appropriate  de- 
fenders of  the  antiquated  cannon  and 
breast-high  wall  which  constituted  this 
a  military  stronghold.  San  Domingo 
has  now  been  virtually  free  from  a  revo- 
lution for  the  unusually  long  interval  of 
four  years  ;  but  ex-Presidents  Baei  and 
Cesario  Guiliermo,  who  reside  in  the 
neighboring  island  of  Potto  Rico,  keep 
the  present  Government  lively  by  con- 
stantly hatching  plots  for  a  new  tevolu- 
ttonary  movement ;  and  it  is  not  sup- 
posed that  a  ministerial  ctisis,  which 
here  always  takes  a  sanguinary  form, 
can  much  longer  be  delayed.  Indeed, 
only  five  months  before  my  visit,  an  ex- 
pedition organized  by  Guiliermo  had 
landed  in  the  island  ;  but  the  leaders 
were  disappointed  in  their  expectation 
of  receiving  popular  support,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  seventy  or  eighty 
men  of  which  the  expedition  was  com- 
posed, were  either  shot  or  made  prison- 
ers. 

The  climate  of  Porto  Plata  is  prob- 
ably superior  to  that  of  any  other  town 
in  the  West  Indies.  Yellow  fever  is  un- 
known ;  the  town  always  enjoys  a  fresh 
sea-breeze  during  the  day  ;  and  even  in 


summer  the  weather  is  never  oppres- 
sively hot.  Were  the  island  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English,  a  sanitarium 
would  doubtless  be  established  on  the 
Cibao  range  of  mountains,  the  loftiest 
peak  of  which,  Yagua,  rises  to  a  height 
of  7500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  takes  scarcely  twenty-four  houis  to 
run  from  Pono  Plata  to  San  Juan,  the 
chief  town  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  places  is  very 
striking.  As  approached  from  the  sea, 
San  Juan  presents,  in  some  respects,  a 
more  imposing  aspect  even  than 
Havana.  Its  massive  stately  fort,  con- 
taining handsome  well-built  barracks 
an^  government  buildings,  and  the  lofty 
mansions  of  the  town  itself,  surrounded 
by  fortifications  which  would  have  been 
considered  strong  a  few  years  ago,  trans- 
port one  from  the  bastard  civilization 
of  the  negro  republic  lo  that  based  upon 
the  ancient  grandeur  of  Spain.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  colored  population 
which  inhabit  the  streets,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  a 
well-built  Spanish  town.  There  is  the 
inevitable /t/(Tea  and  cathedral,  the  palace 
of  the  captain-general,  and  the  govern- 
ment offices,  the  paseo,  the  mole,  and 
the  fortiess  ;  there  are  also  the  white- 
washed two-storied  houses,  with  their 
verandahs  and  green  Venetian  shutters, 
and  with  the  black-eyed  J^nnnAzi  looking 
between  the  blinds.  With  a  population 
of  about  32,000,  San  Juan  does  a  steady 
trade  in  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  grasping  policy  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  the  profound  cor- 
ruption which  pervades  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  the  injustice  result- 
ing from  it,  which  drives  foreign  capital 
out  of  the  country,  the  island  would  be- 
come a  far  more  valuable  appendage  to 
the  mother  country  than  it  is.  Notwith- 
standing the  commercial  importance  of 
the  place,  there  is  not  a  single  English 
house  of  business  in  it,  and  ihe  trade  is 
not  increasing.  There  is  a  small  rail- 
way, seven  miles  long,  running  to  a  vil- 
lage in  the  country — the  only  railway  in 
the  island.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the 
roads,  the  cost  of  conveying  the  produce 
of  the  interior  to  the  coast  in  cumbrous 
ox-wagons  is  very  great,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  improvement  will  take 
place.  The  Spanish  officials  who  ad- 
minister the  colony,  like  these  in  Cuba, 
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only  think  of  lillinft  their  pockets  and  overtake  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  possibly 
going  back  to  Spain  as  speedily  as  pos-  even  some  of  our  own  West  India, 
sible,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  Islands.  It  seems  as  though  the 
colony  itself.  The  Liberal  party,  who  Nemesiswhich  mustinevilablrfollowthc 
are  very  numerous,  cherish  a  profound  introduction  of  slavery  should  be  found 
halted  for  Spanish  rule  in  consequence,  in  the  seizure  of  these  islands  by  the  de- 
and  would  willingly  engage  in  a  rcvolu-  scendants  of  slaves  from  the  posterity  of 
tion  to-morrow  if  they  thought  there  was  their  former  masters  ;  while,  by  a  curi- 
any  chance  of  success  ;  but  the  experi-  ous  irony  of  fate,  it  will  be  reserved  for 
ence  of  Cuba  has  not  been  encouraging,  modern  humanitarians  to  be  the  instru- 
and  the  result  of  free  institutions  in  the  menls  of  their  lapse  into  barbarism, 
hands  of  Creoles  and  the  colored  popu-  The  only  measures  which  could  restore 
lation,  as  illustrated  in  Haiti  and  San  these  favored  regions  to  wealth  and 
Doniingo,  goes  to  show  that  the  corrup-  abundance,  and  encourage  the  introduc- 
tion, oppression,  bigotry,  and  egotism  tion  of  capital  and  enterprise,  would  be 
of  Spain  are  a  lesser  evil  than  the  turbu-  opposed  to  all  popular  ideas  of  philao- 
lence,  sloth,  ignorance,  and  incapacity  thropy  and  justice.  Though  self- govern - 
of  a  native  administration.  The  slave  ment  by  the  negro  means  the  restoration 
population  of  Porto  Rico,  unlike  that  of  of  cruel  fetish  rites,  even  involving  can- 
Cuba,  has  been  emancipated,  and  cer-  nibalism,  as  at  present  practised  on  cer- 
tain labor  complications  have  arisen,  in  tain  festivals  in  Haiti,  the  hatred  and 
consequence,  to  check  the  progress  of  persecution  of  the  white  man,  and  the 
the  island.  However,  il  compares  in  conversion  of  cultivated  lands  into 
population,  in  the  variety  of  its  produc-  wildernesses,  the  independence  of  the 
tions,  and  in  the  area  of  land  under  negro  must  not  be  tampered  with  ;  and 
cultivation,  most  favorably  with  San  any  attempt  to  limit  or  interfere  with  it 
Domingo,  Haiti,  and  even  with  Cuba,  when  he  has  obtained  it,  or  to  oppose  it 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  creditable  col-  when  he  has  not,  would  be  considered  a 
ony  under  the  rule  of  Spain  ;  but  the  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  politi- 
more  one  examines  into  the  productive  cal  morality.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the 
capacity  and  resources  of  these  islands,  populationof  the  United  States  increases, 
the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  West  its  government  may  take  a  ditterent  view 
Indies,  the  more  insoluble  does  the  prob-  of  their  duties  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
lem  of  their  ultimate  destiny  become,  resort  to  the  forcible  annexation  of  these 
Containing  a  population  of  over  four  tempting  undeveloped  islands  ;  but  un- 
millions  of  inhabitants,  of  which  scarce-  til  that  or  some  other  equally  immoral 
ly  a  million  are  "yellows,"  as  the  mu-  act  takes  place,  we  must  be  content  to 
lattoes  call  themselves  in  contradis-  watch  the  gradual  lapse  into  desolation 
tinction  to  the  "  blacks,"  only  a  frac-  and  barbarism  of  one  of  the  fairest  por- 
tion are  pure  white.  The  influence  of  tions  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  the  negro 
civilization  seems  destined  to  fade  be-  race  extends  its  supremacy  over  regions 
fore  their  gradual  absorption  into  semi-  where,  so  far  as  the  general  interests  of 
barbarous  conditions.  Sooner  or  later  humanity  are  concerned,  the  aboriginal 
the  fate  which  has  overtaken  Haiti  and  Indian  might  just  as  well  have  been  left 
San    Domingo    will   in   all  probability  undisturbed. — Blackwoects  Magazine. 
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THE  SLEEPER. 

BY    JAMES   THOMSON. 

The  fire  is  in  a  steadfast  glow. 

The  curtains  drawn  against  the  night ; 

Upon  the  red  couch  soft  and  low 
Between  the  fire  and  lamp  alight 

She  rests  half-sitting,  half- re  dining. 

Encompassed  by  the  cosy  shining. 
Her  ruby  dress  with  lace  trimmed  white. 
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Her  left  hand  shades  her  drooping  ejta 
Against  the  fervor  of  the  fire. 

The  right  upon  her  cincture  lies 
In  languid  grace  beyond  desire, 

A  lily  fallen  among  roses  ; 

So  placidly  her  form  reposes. 
It  scarcely  seemeth  to  respire. 


She  is  not  surely  all  awake, 
As  yet  she  is  not  ail  asleep  ; 

The  eyes  with  lids  half  open  take 
A  startled  deprecating  peep 

Of  quivering  diowsioess,  then  slowly 

The  lids  sink  back,  before  she  wholly 
Resigns  herself  to  slumber  deep. 


The  side-neck  gleams  so  pure  beneath 

The  underftioge  of  gossamer. 
The  tendrils  of  whose  faery  wreath 

The  sofiesl  sigh  suppressed  would  stir. 
The  little  pink-shell  ear-rim  flushes 
With  her  young  blood's  translucent  blushes, 

Nestling  in  tresses  warm  as  fur. 


The  contour  of  her  cheek  and  chin 
Is  curved  in  one  delicious  line, 

Pure  as  a  vase  of  porcelain  thin 

Through  which  a  tender  light  may  shine  ; 

Mer  brow  and  blue-veined  temple  gleaming 

Beneath  the  dusk  of  hair  back-streaming 
Are  as  a  virgin's  marble  shrine. 


The  ear  is  burning  crimson  fire, 
The  flush  is  brightening  on  the  face. 

The  lips  are  parting  to  suspire, 
The  hair  grows  restless  in  its  place 

As  if  itself  new  tangles  wreathing. 

The  bosom  with  her  deeper  breathing 
Swells  and  subsides  with  ravishing  grace. 


The  hand  slides  softly  to  caress. 

Unconscious,  that  fine-pencilled  curve, 

"  Her  lip's  contour  and  downiness," 
Unbending  with  a  sweet  reserve  ; 

A  tender  darkness  that  abashes 

Steals  out  beneath  the  long  dark  lashes, 
Whose  sightless  eyes  make  eyesight  swerrr.^  1 
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The  hand  on  chin  and  throat  downslips, 
Then  softly,  softly  on  her  breast ; 

A  dream  comes  fluttering  o'er  the  lips, 
And  stirs  the  eyelids  in  their  rest. 

And  makes  their  undershadows  quiver, 

And  like  a  ripple  on  a  river 
Glides  through  her  breathing  manifest. 


I  feel  an  awe  tu  read  this  dream 
So  clearly  written  in  her  smile  ; 

A  pleasant  not  a  passionate  theme, 
A  little  love,  a  little  guile  ; 

I  fear  lest  she  should  speak,  revealing 

The  secret  of  some  maiden  feeling 
I  have  no  right  to  bear  the  while. 


The  dream  has  passed  without  a  word 
Of  all  tbat  hovered  finely  traced  ; 

The  hand  has  slipt  down,  gently  stirred 
To  join  the  other  at  ber  waist ; 

Her  breath  from  that  light  agitation 

Has  settled  to  its  slow  pulsation  ; 
She  is  by  deep  sleep  re-embraced. 


Deep  sleep,  so  holy  in  its  calm. 

So  helpless,  yet  so  awful  too  ; 
Whose  silence  sheds  as  sweet  a  balm 

As  ever  sweetest  voice  could  do  ; 
Whose  tranced  eyes,  unseen,  unseeing, 
Shadowed  by  pure  love,  thrill  our  being 

With  tender  yearnings  through  and  through. 


Sweet  sleep  ;  no  hope,  no  fear,  no  strife  ; 

The  solemn  sanctity  of  death, 
With  all  the  loveliest  bloom  of  life  ; 

Eternal  peace  in  mortal  breath  : 
Pure  sleep,  from  which  she  will  awaken 
Refresheil  as  one  who  hath  partaken 

New  strength,  new  hope,  new  love,  new  faith. 


January,  i88a.  CornktU  Magasine. 
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THE  DECAY  OF  CRITICISM. 

BY   PROF.  GRANT    ALLEN. 

I.  out  the  idiosyncrasy  and  the  preferences 
o(  the  individual  critic.     On  every  lead- 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  des  ing  paper  literary  criticism  was  then  as 
Deux  Mondes,  M.  Caro  has  a  vigorous  thoroughly  organized  as  dramatic  criti- 
and  polished  article,  keen  and  well  cism  is  to-day.  Setting  aside  (irst-rate 
thrust,  like  a  rapier  in  a  master's  hand,  names  like  that  of  Sainte-Beuve,  with 
more  suo,  on  (he  decadence  of  the  criti-  his  keen  discernment  of  nascent  genius, 
cal  function  in  France.  If  anybody  has  many  distinguished  men  of  the  second 
a  right  to  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject  order  kept  up  the  general  level  of  this 
it  is  certainly  M.  Caro  himself  :  and  his  intellectual  magistracy.  The  public  had 
ideas  deserve  consideration  here  in  Eng-  competent  guides  to  direct  its  choice, 
land,  too,  where  many  of  the  facts  he  In  those  thrice  happy  days  the  critics 
points  out  are  as  true  as  beyond  the  were  recognized  oracles  of  good  sense, 
Channel,  while,  as  to  others,  we  may  reason,  and  sound  knowledge.  'Twas 
perhaps  occasionally  congratulate  or  they  who  set  the  current  of  opinion 
commiserate  ourselves  on  a  decided  con-  about  new  works,  who  made  and  ex- 
tras!, in  our  favor  or  otherwise.  Let  us  plained  success  or  failure,  who  unmasked 
first  hear  what  this  critic  of  critics  has  quackery  and  stamped  out  meaningless 
to  say,  and  then  let  us  proceed  to  criti-  paradox  in  its  earliest  stage.  They  were 
cise  his  criticism  in  its  turn,  if  haply  we  not  always  infallible,  they  were  not 
may  thus  get  at  last  some  little  way  to-  always  even  impartial ;  but  at  any  rate 
ward  the  bottom  of  this  interesting  ques-  they  were  seldom  so  far  mistaken  as  the 
tion,  so  far  as  concerns  the  England  of  mob  of  readers,  left  to-day  without  pilot 
the  present  day  at  least.  or  compass,  and  driven  helplessly  about 

Everybody   knows,   says  M.  Caro —  by  every  passing  wind  of  pseudo  critical 

whose  words  I  can  only  pretend  to  con-  doctrine. 

dense  roughly,  erassa  Minerva,  in  our  And  now,  in  our  own  time,  where  do 

blunter     mother     tongue  —  everybody  we  find    ourselves  ?  The  success  of   a 

knows  that  criticism  is  now  reduced  to  book,  be  ic  novel  or  poem,   historical 

such  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  and  im-  work  or  philosophic  essay,  if  not  due  to 

potence  as  it  has  never  before  known,  mere  chance,  has  at  least  no  sufficient 

Not,  of  course,  scholarly  criticism,  art  cause  or  reason.     In  the  long  run,  of 

criticism,  thejilrical  criticism  ;  not,  above  course,  before  the  linat  court  of  appeal 

all,   religious  criticism,  which  plays  so  — posterity — distributive  justice  will  pre- 

large  a  part  in   the    great    underlying  vail,  and  books  live  or  die  at  last  by 

struggle  of  our  age.     Our  present  ques-  their  merits  alone.    But  meanwhile  good 

tion  narrows  its  bounds  to  the  consid-  works  have  to  wait  unconscionably  long 

eration  of  criticism  applied  to  books —  before  they  get  their  recognition.     At 

literary,  historical,  or  philosophical — the  the  same    time    sensational    successes, 

kind  once  wielded  in  the  past  by  a  Ville-  foiced  on  by  some  joumahstic  ring  or 

main,  a  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  a  Gustave  mutual -admiration  freemasonry,  perhaps 

Planche,  a  Sainte-Beuve  ;  which  had  for  even  by  simple  impudence  and  inordi- 

its   domain   the  comparative   literature  nate  puffing — M.  Zola  is  not  mentioned 

of  all  ages  and  nations,  or  the  curious  by  name— carry  the  day  triumphantly 

analysis  of  a  single  great  typical  work,  for    the    moment.       Trashy    windbags 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  publication  of  an  achieve  a  scandalous   publicity,    while 

important  book  was  a  literary  event.   As  meritorious  productions  languish  in  the 

soon  as  it  appeared,  it  became  the  object  shade.     Public  opinion  on  literary  ques- 

of  a  careful  and  scrupulous  examination,  tions  has   become   absolutely  anarchic. 

It  was  deeply  studied,  welt  weighed,  and  Each  man  reads  by  chance,  and  judges 

judged  on  its  merits.     Praise  or  blame  by  his  own  hasty  and  unreasoning  im- 

were  meted  out,  not  by  favor  but  by  de-  pressions.     Hence  the  public  taste  inev. 

sert,  though,  of  course,  without  shutting  itably  declines.     We  seldom  meet  nowa 
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days  a  man  who  judges  well  and  can  cepted  as  of  yore  by  virtue  of  its  collec- 

give    the    grounds   for    his    judgment,  tive  force  and  its  recognized  light  and 

Each  blindly  follows  the  fashion,  with-  leading.     Our  generation  has  altered  all 

out  perceiving  that  he  himself  is  one  of  that, 
the  units  who  make  it  up. 

So  much  for  the  symptoms ;  the 
causes  are  complex  and  hard  to  diag-  So  far  M.  Caro  on  the  main  question. 
nose.  The  obvious  explanation  is  to  We  shall  return  by-and-by  to  his  further 
say  there  are  no  more  critics.  The  charges  and  side  iiisues.  Meanwhile, 
race  has  worn  itself  out  and  no  longer  what  can  we  in  England  say  in  answer 
reproduces  its  kind.  But  then  this  dis-  to  this  stern  f^avamen  ?  Are  things  as 
appearance  of  a  whole  literary  genus  ia  bad  here  as  we  are  told  they  are  in 
itself  ihe  tact  which  demands  cxplana-  France ;  oi  can  we  still  show  a  critical 
tion  ;  the  odd  phenomenon  is  the  pov-  school  as  good  and  as  authoritative  as 
erty  and  the  lessened  influence  of  those  any  that  our  fathers  knew  ? 
who  survive.  There  are  still  critics —  The  lawyers  have  an  illogical  but  con- 
ay.  and  good  ones  too.  But  they  can-  venicnt  habit  of  meeting  the  various 
not  stem  the  tide  of  public  taste :  they  counts  of  an  indictment  by  quite  con- 
find  themselves  slowly  stranded  and  iso-  tradictory  answers,  any  one  of  which,  if 
lated  on  their  own  little  critical  islets,  proved,  will  sufficiently  serve  their  pur- 
Their  authority  is  only  recognized  with-  pose.  First,  their  client  did  not  com- 
in  a  small  sphere  of  picked  intellects,  mit  an  assault  at  all ;  secondly,  he  com- 
and  does  not  aSect  the  general  current  roitted  it  under  grave  personal  provoca- 
of  the  popular  mind.  They  have  repu-  tion  ;  thirdly,  he  was  somewhere  else  at 
tations,  but  they  have  not  influence,  the  time  he  is  alleged  to  have  committed 
Some,  addressing  themselves  to  the  it.  Ipropose  to  treat  M.  Caro's  charges 
narrow  circle  of  experts,  appear  but  — which  he  intends  for  France  alone — 
rarely  in  print  in  order  to  express  their  in  much  the  same  manner.  First,  it 
sympathy  with  some  really  great  work,  may  be  denied  that  there  is  now  any  de- 
or  their  ti)ihteous  wrath  against  some  cay  of  criticism  in  England  at  alt  ; 
aberration  of  the  public  taste.  Others,  secondly,  it  may  be  maintained  that 
designed  by  nature  and  by  the  lofty  im-  there  never  were  any  critics  in  England; 
partiality  of  their  literary  judgment,  to  and  thirdly,  it  may  be  humbly  argued 
be  the  heirs  of  Sainle-Beuve,  are  daily  that  the  reasons  for  the  decline  are  not 
deserting  literature  and  givmg  up  to  exactly  those  suggested  by  M.  Caro. 
politics  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  Nobody  can  doubt  that,  so  far  as 
By  the  side  of  these  survivors  from  the  France  is  concerned,  our  author  is  ab- 
Augustan  age  of  criticism,  there  are  solulely  right  in  his  facts.  Twenty 
other  and  younger  men,  ripened  before  years  ago  there  atat  a  critical  school  in 
their  time  by  study  and  reflection,  our  Paris,  which  commanded  universal  re- 
consolation  in  the  present  and  our  hope  spect.  A  causerie  by  Sainte-Beuve  set- 
in  the  future,  who  are  no  unworthy  tied  the  question  at  once,  and  taught 
representatives  of  the  race  that  has  people  authoritatively  what  they  ought 
passed  away.  But  the  striking  pon  to  think.  A  review  signed  by  one  of  the 
about  all  these  manifestations  of  cod-  recognized  names  made  or  marred  a 
temporary  criticism  is  just  this — that  struggling  reputation.  And  this  criti- 
such  occasional  scattered  individual  cism,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it  on 
judgments  do  not  coalesce  into  a  body,  the  scientific  side,  at  least  knew  its  own 
do  not  form  a  code,  do  not  compose  a  mind,  had  its  own  canons,  and  could 
tribunal.  Judges  (here  still  are,  no  give  its  reasons  boldly  in  very  straight- 
doubt  ;  but  a  literary  court  there  is  not.  forward  language  and  in  a  very  polished 
The  decrees  of  the  experts  lack  validity;  French  style.  It  was  itself  literature,  as 
there  is  no  force  to  back  them  up,  no  well  as  a  criticism  of  literature  ;  and  it 
sanction  such  as  only  the  wider  public  was  further  from  deserving  Balzac's  fa- 
can  bestow.  Their  authority  is  per-  mous  but  very  unjust  sneer  than  any 
sonal,  not  official.  In  short,  criticism  othercriticalschoolthat haseverexisted. 
has  now  become  a  happy  accident ;  it  is  In  England,  however,  it  may  well  be 
no  longer  an  institution  universally  ac-  doubted  whether  we  haveanr  such  Auc- 
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ustan  age  to  look  back  upon.  Ourgreat  book  or  author  from  anything  higher 
period  of  criticism  in  the  past  can  hardly  than  the  standpoint  of  his  own  immedi- 
be  that  of  musty  fusty  Christopher,  of  ate  passing  likes  and  dislikes,  or  that 
Hazlitt,  or  of  Macaulay.  To  criticise  criticism  need  by  anything  different  in 
is  not  to  tear  to  pieces  every  book  by  a  kind  from  the  comments  which  young 
political  opponent,  and  to  smear  with  ladies  make  upon  the  norels  that  they 
congenial  but  indiscriminate  laudation  recommend  or  condemn  to  one  another 
every  book  by  a  political  friend.  It  is  at  the  door  of  the  circulating  library, 
not  to  apply  artificial  rules  of  composi-  And  now,  take  just  the  set  of  names  ap- 
tion  thirty  years  after  they  have  become  pended  to  the  well-known  series  of 
practically  obsolete.  It  is  not  to  write  "English  Men  of  Letters,"  and  ask 
prettily  and  brilliantly  about  any  side  one's  self  when  before  could  such  a 
subject  suggested  by  the  work  nominally  mass  of  high  critical  opinion  have  been 
under  review.  It  is  not  to  begin  with  a  brought  together  in  England  ?  At  our 
formal  passing  allusion  to  the  supposed  universities,  indeed,  the  real  danger 
examinee,  and  then  to  diverge  into  a  seems  to  be  that  men  are  growing  too 
glowinfc  original  declamation,  in  the  best  exclusively  critical  and  neglecting  origi- 
and  most  magnificent  Philistine  taste,  oal  productivity  altogether, 
like  a  very  Goliah  of  Galh,  upon  the  "  But  this  criticism  is  not  authorita- 
matter  which  your  poor  lay-figure  has  live.  It  does  not  form  a  supreme  court 
merely  served  to  drag  in  clumsily  with-  and  possess  a  recognized  jurisdiction." 
out  rhyme  or  reason.  The  criticism  of  Well,  that  is  true  enough,  perhaps.  It 
our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers  was  is  a  characteristic  of  our  higher  criticism 
not  even  successful  in  its  haphazard  pre-  in  England'  at  the  present  day  that  it 
dictions.  It  was  the  criticism  that  confines  itself  mainly  to  the  past  or  to 
crushed  Keats,  snatled  at  Byron,  smiled  made  reputations.  It  publishes  solid 
contemptuously  over  Wordsworth  and  books  and  essays,  but  it  docs  not  de- 
Coleridge,  and  tiied  to  snuff  out  Tenny-  scend  into  the  arena  of  the  current  jour- 
son,  nalistic  press.  It  is  reticent  about  new 
On  the  other  hand,  in  our  own  days  men  ;  to  say  the  truth,  in  such  a  crowd- 
there  has  begun  to  grow  up,  for  the  first  ed  world  as  ours  has  now  become,  it  has 
time  in  England,  a  school  of  critics  who  no  leisure  to  know  or  consider  them, 
have  obviously  based  their  ideas  of  criti-  Time  was  when  promising  young  men 
cism  upon  the  model  of  Sainte-Beuve,  were  aged  eighteen  or  twenty  ;  nowa- 
and  of  Saint-Marc  Gicardin.  English-  days,  the  promising  young  man  is  aged 
men  reading  the  works  of  the  great  forty-five,  and  he  has  elbowed  his  way 
French  critical  masters  have  been  seized  with  difiiicutty  by  that  time  out  of  the 
by  the  conviction  that  such  a  high,  vast  crowd  of  average  competitors, 
wide,  and  earnest  conception  of  the  Hence  our  criticism  is  at  present  mostly 
critical  function  had  never  existed  in  retrospective.  Perhaps  the  best,  cer- 
English  minds.  They  have  been  iro-  tainly  the  safest  criticism  is  always  so. 
pressed  at  once  by  the  philosophical  It  is  ettsiest  to  prophesy  after  the  event ; 
breadth  and  by  the  literary  finish  of  the  easier,  too,  to  get  rid  of  distracting  par- 
French  school.  They  have  learnt  much  ticulars,  and  to  estimate  the  man's  real 
from  the  Villemains  and  the  Sainte-  place  among  his  contemporaries  when 
Beuves  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  you  can  look  back  upon  him  with  the 
Taines,  the  Renans,  and  even  the  Gau-  calm  impartiality  of  posterity.  No 
tiers  on  the  other.  Thus,  just  at  the  doubt,  the  true  critics  still  in  many  cases 
moment  when  the  critical  impulse  is  dy-  contribute  to  the  current  press  :  but 
ing  out  in  France,  it  has  begun  to  live  then,  they  do  not  put  on  their  best  criti- 
in  England.  Contrast  even  such  a  book  cal  spectacles  for  the  purpose.  They 
as  Mr.  Lewes's  "Life  of  Goethe,"  apply  the  common  article  that  the  cur- 
which  stands  on  the  borderland  between  rent  press  demands.  What  this  article 
the  two  periods,  with  anything  that  ever  is,  and  why  it  must  be  so,  we  may  con- 
went  by  the  name  of  criticism  in  Eng-  sider  after  we  hare  heard  M.  Caro's 
land  before.  In  fact,  until  the  last  thirty  views  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
or  forty  years,  nobody  here  had  ever  analogous  commodity  in  France, 
dreamt  that  a  critic  ought  to  look  at  /^  ^            t 
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III. 


Our  present  coodilion  in  this  matter, 
M.  Caro  contiQues — again  I  abstract 
loosely — is  due  to  a  peculiar  concourse 
of  social  and  political  causes  in  contem- 
porary French  opinion.  In  the  first 
place,  politics  have  split  up  all  society 
into  two  hostile  camps.  Never  before 
was  the  division  of  parties  so  radical  or 
so  universal.  A  civil  war  is  smoulder- 
ing insidiously  among  the  intellects  of 
the  country.  The  generous  courtesy  of 
other  days  is  dead  ;  the  republic  of  let- 
ters has  lost  its  old  friendly  and  chival- 
rous character.  A  charming  book,  pub- 
lished on  the  wrong  side,  will  meet  in 
cerlaJn  quarters  with  nothing  belter  than 
a  damning  silence.  A  ripe  study,  fall- 
ing into  the  midst  of  this  chilly  environ- 
ment, is  judged  not  on  its  merits,  but  by 
purely  political  likes  and  dislikes.  Nay, 
one  can  even  foretell,  long  beforehand, 
its  exact  reception  in  each  journal.  It 
is  apotheosis  on  the  one  side,  anathema 
on  the  other.  The  public  naturally 
learns  to  interpret  these  hysterics  at  their 
true  worth.  It  cares  neither  for  the 
stock  enthusiasm  that  the  reviewers  keep 
on  hand  to  order,  nor  for  the  vials  of 
wrath  that  they  hold  in  reserve  for  the 
unoffending  adversary.  Their  very  ex- 
aggeration makes  them  innocuous,  be- 
cause nobody  takes  any  notice  of  what 
they  say.  The  general  injustice  of  criti- 
cism anihilatcs  itself — by  a  sort  of  natu- 
ral compensatory  principle,  the  i>lame 
and  the  praise  cancel  out.  How  differ* 
ent,  indeed,  are  these  falsvtto  shrieks 
from  the  delicate  irony  and  scathing 
self-restraint  of  a  Voltaire  !  And  how 
infinitely  more  execution  can  be  per- 
formed with  that  line  and  trenchant 
blade  of  tempered  steel  than  with  the 
coarse  African  knob-stick  of  these  latter 
days,  which  makes  so  loud  a  noise  and 
does  so  little  real  damage  ! 

Again,  a  second  cause  of  the  barren- 
ness of  contemporary  criticism  is  to  be 
found  in  the  existing  organization  of  the 
newspaper  press,  which  has  turned  the 
reviewer  into  a  kind  of  improvisatore, 
instead  of  a  careful  and  deliberate  critic. 
There  are  a  few  old-fashioned  steady- 
going  papers,  it  is  true,  which  make  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  better  days  :  but  with  this  exception, 
ihe  state  of  the  periodical  press  makes 


serious  criticism  an  absolute  impossibil- 
ity. Journalism  no  longer  demands 
either  special  aptitude,  special  training, 
or  special  function.  Nowadays,  any 
man  can  write,  because  there  are  papers 
enough  to  give  employment  to  every- 
body. No  reflection,  no  deliberation, 
no  care  :  all  is  haste,  fatal  facility,  stock 
phrases,  commonplace  ideas,  and  a 
ready  pen  that  can  turn  itself  to  any  task 
with  equal  ease,  because  supremely 
ignorant  of  all  alike. 

"  A  little  time  since,"  said  a  journal- 
ist of  the  old  school  to  M,  Caro — "  a 
little  time  since  there  were  a  few  papers 
definitely  devoted  to  certain  well-under- 
stood political  programmes,  all  edited 
by  men  of  talent  or  else — no  mean  alter- 
native— by  men  of  honest  merit.  Jour- 
nalism was  not  then  an  open  profession. 
A  man  must  have  proved  his  mettle 
before  he  could  enter  it ;  he  must  keep 
up  to  his  own  first  mark  in  order  to  re- 
main in  it.  Now,  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Increased  communications,  augmented 
industry,  wider  popular  education, 
greater  public  freedom,  have  between 
them  multiplied  tenfold  the  number  of 
newspapers.  So  the  number  of  journal- 
ists has  multiplied  side  by  side  with 
them  a  hundredfold  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand  :  and  the  Press  has  ac- 
cordingly become  an  open  profession 
where  every  comer  may  serve  at  once, 
without  apprenticeship,  special  training, 
or  novitiate  of  auy  kind." 

What  this  veteran  journalist  said  was 
no  more  than  the  truth.  Under  the  old 
regime,  a  paper  was  a  commonwealth 
guided  by  responsible  leaders,  who 
formed,  so  to  speak,  a  cabinet  ministry 
for  the  whole  concern.  Recruits  were 
not  picked  up  haphazard,  but  carefully 
selected  for  their  peculiar  talents  and 
specially  adapted  to  their  peculiar  func- 
tions. The  articles  were  written  more 
or  less  in  council,  or  at  least  under  the 
same  informing  inspiration,  so  that  the 
idiosyncrasies,  the  fancies,  and  the  hu- 
mors of  each  contributor  were  finally 
subject  to  a  certain  central  control,  or 
general  discipline.  Each  writer  shared 
to  his  proper  degree  in  the  collective 
authority  of  the  paper.  A  double  re- 
sponsibility bound  the  contributor  :  that 
of  his  own  personal  reputation  and  that 
of  the  common  organ.  Each  had  his 
specialty,  and  moved  easily  in^  his  own 
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orbit,  as  a  writer  who  respects  himself  paper  could  never  print  anything  so  in- 
raust  always  do ;  but  still,  they  had  tolerably  dull  as  a  real  critique  !  The 
none  the  less  to  reckon  in  the  eod  with  public  ?  Do  you  really  suppose  that 
the  understood  spirit  of  the  paper,  that  frivolous,  amusement -hunting. 
Their  liberty  was  bound  up  in  its  soli-  many-headed  creature  could  conceiv- 
darity.  Nowadays,  all  is  changed,  ably  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  ?  Let  us 
There  is  no  subordination,  no  discipline,  have  a  good  story  or  two,  and  everybody 
no  common  sentiment.  True,  you  must  will  be  satisfied.  The  critic  according- 
write  within  the  limits  of  the  party  ly  becomes  a  reporter — perhaps  even  an 
creed  ;  you  must  keep  strictly  to  the  interviewer.  He  gives  us  an  exact  in- 
fraction of  a  political  faith  which  your  ventory  of  the  author's  study,  a  full 
journal  represents  ;  but  with  this  one  diary  of  his  average  habits,  a  gen- 
restriction  you  are  free  as  air.  You  era!  account  of  his  social  peculiarities, 
need  not  show  special  knowledge  nor  If  he  knows  nothing  about  these 
special  talent ;  if  your  first  article  is  a  things,  then  he  evolves  them  from  his 
hit,  if  you  can  even  make  friends  with  inner  consciousness.  All  the  world 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  in  the  is  pleased,  and  the  critic  is  an  extinct 
shape  of  a  capitalist  proprietor,  your  way  animal. 

is  smooth  before  you.     You  may  write        But  journalism  is  not  only  to  blame, 

on  any  subject  on  earth — literature,  sci-  The  public  has  made  it  what  it  is.     A 

ence,    finance,   politics,    or   small-talk,  society  always  gets  the  type  of  journal 

In  this  singular  trade,  you  may  become  that  it  wants  :  the  press  does  but  photo- 

a  master-workman  ofThand  without  the  graph  and  stereotype  the   taste  of   the 

trouble  of  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  people.     Now,   never   before    was    the 

handicraft.  world  at  large  so  culpably  indifferent  to 

How  can  criticism  exist  in  such  an  great  works — so  careless  of  the  higher 

atmosphere  as  this  ?    The  writer  takes  literature  in  every  sphere  of  thought,  as 

to  his  craft  nowadays,  not  because  he  at  present.     We  are  standing  by  while 

has  a  taste  for  literature,  but  because  he  society  is  passing  through  a  transitional 

has  an  incurable  faculty  'for  scribbling,  stage  on  its   way  to  the  dead-level  of 

He  has  no  culture,  and  he  soon  loses  uniform  mediocrity  that  we  see  already  tit 

the  power  of  taking  pains,   if  he  ever  (he  United  States.     It  is  the  fashion  to 

possessed  it.     But  he  can  talk  with  glib  laugh  at  De  Tocqueville  :  yet  the  facts 

superficiality  and  imposing    confidence  that  De  Tocqueville  pointed  out  forty 

about  every  conceivable  subject,  from  a  years  ago  in  America  were  almost  pro- 

play  or  a  picture  to  a  sermon  ur  a  meta-  phetic  in  their  application  to  ourselves, 

physical  essay.     It  is  this  ulter  indiSer-  We  Frenchmen  are  getting  rapidly  Am- 

ence  to  subject-matter,  joined  with  the  ericanized.     Business  grows  daily  more 

vulgar  un scrupulousness  of  pretentious  and  more  absorbing  ;  politics  grow  daily 

ignorance,  that  strikes  the  key-note  of  more  and  more  concentrated  and  special- 

our  existing  criticism.     Men  write  with-  ized.     Between  these  upper  and  nether 

oift  taking  the  time  or  the  trouble  to  millstones,    poor    literature    is    wholly 

read   or  to  think.     Hence,   instead  of  ground  out  of  existence.    A  craas  practi- 

criticat  studies  we  are  getting  to  expect  cal  materialism  is  the  inevitable  result, 

nothing  more  than  anecdotal  portraits,  and thestruggleforlifeslowlycrushesout 

It  is  a  long  or  even  a  difficult  piece  of  all  the  non-essentials  from  our  existence, 

work  to  study  a  book  :  it  is  a  delicate  till  we  are  left  at  last  to  live  on  bread 

and  complex  operation  to   criticise  it.  alone,  and  not  on  the  word  that  was  once 

A    book    suggests  innumerable   ideas  ;  held  to  be  a  vital  part  of  our  innermost 

even  to  read  it  through  may  take  three  being.     The  higher  criticism   and  the 

or  four  whole  days — an  impossible  waste  higher  letters  ask  too  much  effort  from 

of  time  for  the  modem  journalist.     But  our  wearied  and  blasfe  public     Idle  re- 

the  reading  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  en-  pose,  not  fresh  occupation,  is  all  that  it 

tire  task  ;  to  weigh  it,  to  compare  it,  to  demands.       The  intervals  of  business ' 

unravel    all    its    intricacies — why,    the  must  be  filled  up  with  mere  pleasures  ; 

thing  is  quite  too  unspeakably  tedious,  and  organized  gossip  must  be  henceforth 

And  who,  pray,  would  be  the  belter  for  the  mainstay  of  our  reformed  modern 

it?    The  paper?    Good   heavens,  the  journalism.     The  world   requires  that, 
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and  will    put    up    with    nothing    else. 
What  a  Nemesis  of  public  bad  taste  ! 

IV. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  the  first  of  M. 
Caro's  reasons  holds  good  in  the  Eng- 
land of  to-day  at  all.  The  times  are 
gone  by  when  a .  Tory  reviewer  felt 
bound  to  rend  a  Radical  poet,  and  when 
a  Radical  reviewer  felt  bound  to  insinu- 
ate doubts  about  a  Tory  historian's  pri- 
vate character.  Even  the  Quarterlies 
do  not  now  consider  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  attack  and  defend  a  Homeric  treatise 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  a  novel  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  as  though  the  future  of 
the  country  depended  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  line  in  the  Sixth  Iliad,  or  upon 
the  literary  fate  of  Endymion  and  Lo- 
thair.  The  issues  before  us  are  more 
momentous  than  they  ever  yet  were  ; 
but  we  have  learned  to  approach  them 
with  less  personal  rancor  than  at  any 
previous  period.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
an  acrimonious  tail  here  and  there, 
which  stings  like  the  scorpion's  rather 
blindly,  against  alt  the  traditions  of 
English  public  life  :  but  then  these  tails 
have  no  effect  upon  (he  world  at  large, 
and  wc  may  probably  boast  with  truth 
that  never  hitherto  was  criticism  in 
general  so  little  influenced  by  personal 
or  political  animosities  as  at  the  present 
moment  in  England.  That  it  is  quite 
otherwise  in  France  one  must  regretful- 
ly admit.  There,  politics  have  really 
divided  the  world  upon  every  possible 
question.  Even  in  science  the  political 
bias  has  made  itself  a  marked  disturb- 
ing factor.  It  has  been  my  duty  of  late 
years  to  read  and  review  an  immense 
number  of  French  books  on  various  an- 
thropological subjects  :  and  I  cannot  re- 
call a  single  instance  in  which  the  polit- 
ical animus  did  not  distort  the  author's 
view  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

As  to  the  mania  for  apotheosis,  that 
we  may  admit  is  quite  as  rampant  here 
as  elsewhere,  perhaps,  indeed,  a  great 
deal  more  rampant  than  in  any  other 
country.  Our  phases  of  Ruskin-wor- 
ship,  Carlyte- worship,  and  Browninf;- 
worship  are  more  grotesque  and  servile 
than  anything  to  be  found  even  in  Amer- 
ica itself.  As  a  rule,  too,  such  worship 
gathers  around  whatever  is  most  amor- 
phous and  least  definite  or  categorical 
m  thinking  and  philosophising  among  us 
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— around  the  most  immature,  or  crud- 
est, or  most  truly  purposeless  of  our 
great  writers.  A  nebulous  hazy  thinker, 
who  cloaks  platitudes  or  unintelligible 
sayings  in  that  grand,  eloquent,  high- 
souled  phraseology  that  makes  them 
sound  like  profound  truths,  is  sure  to 
attract  a  great  deal  of  this  heedless  wor- 
ship to  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  who  assert  a  definite  idea  in 
definite  language  get  followers,  it  is  true, 
but  do  not  become  the  centres  of  a  pro- 
fessed cult.  There  are  Millites,  but  no 
Mill- worshippers — Spencerians,  but  no 
Spencerists.  Even  in  poetry,  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson has  many  imitators,  but  hardly  ^ 
school  of  adulators  ;  while  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  gathered  around  him  a  whole 
galaxy  of  tuneful  anarchists  and  panthe- 
istic Bacchants. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  M.  Caro*s  second 
point,  the  organization  of  journalism. 
Here  wc  must  allow  that  matters  in 
England  are  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  in  France,  though  they  have  not 
yet  gone  nearly  so  far.  Our  better 
journals  are  still  written  by  men  of  high 
culture  and  special  training ;  perhaps, 
indeed,  the  better  journals  are  so  written 
now  more  than  at  any  previous  time. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  current 
criticism  as  we  get  it  in  the  average  even 
of  these  leading  papers  is  of  a  very  em- 
pirical and  hasty  character.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  ?  In  the  first  place,  look 
at  the  space  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
each  reviewer :  why,  there  I  have  half 
unconsciously  hit  upon  the  very  kernel 
of  the  question,  for  docs  not  the  mere 
word  "  reviewer"  call  up  a  wonderfully 
different  mental  concept  from  the  word 
"critic"?  Well,  the  reviewer  has  to 
say  what  he  has  got  to  say  in  some  two 
or  three  short  columns  at  the  outside. 
How  absurdly  inadequate  for  anything 
like  real  criticism  !  But  even  in  this 
limited  space,  the  larger  part  must  be 
devoted  to  a  mere  general  descriptive 
analysis  of  the  book  and  its  contents, 
which  crams  the  purely  critical  portion, 
if  such  there  be  at  all,  into  a  single  half 
column  perhaps.  Then  the  reviewer 
has  above  all  things  to  make  his  review 
readable,  as  the  term  is  understood  by 
the  public  for  whom  he  writes.  1  do 
not  deny  that  this  treatment  is  quite 
good  enough  for  nine  out  ot  ten  books 
that  come  under  his  notice^ufor  piob- 
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ably  only  the  professional  reviewer  has  "  important  books,"  ihey  scarcely  serve 

any  conception  of  the  depths  of  human  as  a  guide  to  the  general  public  at  all. 

inanity  that  are  poured  daily  out  of  the  The  worst  sufferers  are,  of  course,  the 

British  printing-press  ;  and  it  would  be  younger  writers  of  good  but  not  of  start- 

a  good  thing  if  reviewers  were  only  at  Hog  or  sensational  works.     At  one  time 

liberty  to  stifle  some  of  these  monstrous  the  complaint  of  yojng  authors  was  that 

births  at  the  outset,  or  to  have  a  period-  the  critics  snuffed  them  out.     Nowadays 

ical  massacre  of  the  innocents  under  a  they  cannot  complain  of  the  critics,  but 

heading  of  "  Books  not  worth  review-  of  the  public.     There  is  at  this  moment 

ing,"  so  as  to  leave  more  space  for  those  a  whole  knot  of  young  men  in  London 

which  are  really  deserving  of  a  hearty  who  have  written  meritorious  but  unsata- 

coromendaiion    or    even    of    a    sound  ble  books,  and  who  are  now  waiting,  as 

though  detailed  castigation.      But  this  ithey  have  been  waiting  any  time  these 

may  not  be.     J''as  obstat,  and  the  pub-  ten  years,  for  their  recognition.     When 

lishing  interest  could  not  hear  of  it.  their  books  first  appeared  the  critics  in 

Then,  again,  look  at  the  really  good  every  case  dealt  them  all  round  substan- 
books.  When  such  a  one  falls  into  the  tial  justice — praised  them,  recommend- 
reviewer's  hands,  he  generally  knows  ed  them,  and  even  as  far  as  possible  ciiti- 
that  he  cannot  attempt  to  criticise  it  at  cised  them.  3ut  the  recommendations 
all.  He  has  no  room,  and  what  is  carry  no  weight.  If  laudari  a  laudaHs 
more,  in  most  cases,  he  has  do  lime.  If  were  all  the  battle,  they  might  rest  upon 
it  is  what  the  publishers  call  "  an  irapor-  their  laurels  ;  for  it  is  just  the  leaders  of 
tant  work," — in  plain  English  one  of  thought  who  are  most  accessible  and 
which  they  expect  to  sell  a  great  many  most  ready  of  recognition  for  new  men. 
— advance  copies  are  sent  to  the  princi-  But  it  is  the  solid,  massive,  immovable, 
pal  critical  journals,  and  the  review  ap-  pachydermatctps  public  whose  hide  the 
pears  as  soon  as  the  book  itself  is  an-  younger  authors  fail  to  pierce.  Indeed, 
nounced  for  distribution.  The  public  with  the  solitary  and  damning  exception 
is  eagerly  waiting  to  be  told  all  about  it:  of  Mr.  Mallock,  it  would  be  hard  to 
and  (he  so-called  critic  is  really  reduced  name  a  single  writer  of  the  present  gen- 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  reporter,  who  eration  who  has  achieved  even  a  decent 
gives  a  running  analysis  of  the  book  to  reputation  before  he  was  forty.  The 
save  his  readers  the  trouble  of  skimming  fact  is,  newspaper  criticism  produces  no 
it  for  themselves.  Every  paper  is  afraid  result,  because  there  is  too  much  of  it, 
that  every  other  will  be  beforehand  with  and  the  competition  is  too  fierce  for  any 
it.  Suppose  a  Clitic  of  the  conscientious  one  name  to  emerge  from  the  crush  ex- 
sort  were  asked  to  criticise — not  merely  cept  by  a  miracle.  A  good  book,  you 
to  review — a  new  book  of  real  value,  for  say — the  clitics  praised  it  ;  ah,  indeed 
a  modern  weekly  paper.  Could  he  do  it  — why  look  at  the  Opinions  of  the  Press 
in  a  couple  of  days  ?  Could  he  do  it  in  at  the  end  of  everybody's  volume  and 
three  columns  7  Could  he  do  it  in  the  see  if  the  critics  have  not  praised  them 
weekly  paper  style  at  all  ?  Of  course,  all.  They  were  every  one  good,  no 
in  such  8  well-conducted  journal  as  the  doubt ;  but  how  on  earth  can  anybody 
Academy,  we  still  often  get  the  very  best  read  the  ten  thousand  books  per  annum 
judges  giving  their  opinion  on  the  very  that  the  critics  have  praised  ?  It  was 
best  books  ;  but  how  often,  even  there,  another  thing  when  a  new  book  was  an 
is  such  an  opinion  anything  worth  call-  event  in  the  world,  and  was  eagerly  can- 
ing, in  the  true  sense,  a  criticism  ?  any-  vassed  by  all  the  town  :  but  nowadays 
thing  more  than  a  mere  dogmatic  state-  what  can  the  young  author  expect  but  to 
inent  of  weighty  and  well-grounded  ap-  wait  his  turn,  and  back  his  life  against 
proval  or  condemnation  ?  his  innumerable  competitors  ? 

Naturally,    reviewing    thus    becomes  As  to  the  part  played  by  the  public  in 

wholly  unauthoritative.     There  are  too  this  decadence  of  newspaper  criticism,  it 

many  books  published  for  the  public  to  is  much   the   same  in   England   as  in 

read  the  reviews  of  all.     These  reviews  France.       Only    one    may    reasonably 

are  themselves  too  hasty  and  too  incom-  doubt  whether  our  public  is  not  far  more 

plete  to  be  worth  much.     And  the  con-  instead  of  less  immovable  than  that  of 

sequence  is  that,  except  in  the  case  of  America.     We  are    a    slow    and    very 
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Philistine  people  ;  it  is  hard  to  get  at  us  critics  in   the   vide  sense  of  the  terra, 

in  any  way.     Consequently,  new  works  They   may   pick   small   holes   in   other 

become  much  more  slowly  known  here  people's  scholarship,  but  they  will  never 

than   across   the  Atlantic.      There  are  rise  to  take  a  broad  general  view  of  any- 

men  by  the  dozen— I  could  name  them,  body  or  anything.     Such  views  can  only 

but  refrain — whose  books  are  quite  un-  be  gained,  intellectually  as  well  as  phys- 

known  in  England,  and  who  have  sold  ically,  from  a  height :  and  a  height  is 

their  hundred   ur  two   here   at   a  loss,  just  what  these  good  easy  specialists  can 

while  in   America  you   may  see  them  never  attain  to. 

hawked  about  by  dozens  at  the  railway  Well,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  in  £ng- 
dep6ts,  in  cheap  popular  paper-covered  land  are  somewhat  menaced  by  precisely 
editions  (pirated,  of  course),  at  Rfteen  the  same  danger.  At  Oxford  to-day, 
cents  the  volume.  The  public  here  specialism  is  rampant.  "There  is  no 
does  not  want  criticism  because  it  does  chance  now,"  said  a  clever  lazy  Oxford 
not  want  literature.  It  interests  itself  man  10  rae  one  day,  "  in  Latin  and 
only,  as  M,  Caro  puts  it,  in  business  Greek,  or  even  in  Sanskrit,  and  Assy- 
and  pleasure  ;  it  demands  only /onffli  c/  rian,  and  Akkadian,  without  a  lot  of 
drcenses.  It  is,  therefore,  content  in  the  grind  ;  so  I  mean  to  go  in  myself  forthe 
matter,  of  literature  to  follow  the  big  Osliak  dialect  of  Tungusian. "  Mere 
names  that  it  knows  ;  and,  really,  one  banter,  of  course,  but  characteristic,  for 
cannot  much  blame  it.  Who  can  sen-  all  that.  Who  has  not  met  in  London 
ousty  sit  down  to  examine  critically  the  the  man  who  greets  any  mention  of  a 
mass  of  trash  that  is  turned  out  daily  in  Darwia,  a  Spencer,  or  a  Helmholtz  with 
London  alone  ?  And  when  the  reviewer  the  stereotyped  remark,  "  Well,  for  my 
comes  unexpectedly  across  a  genuine  part,  I  can't  say  what  his  general  theo- 
pcarl,  who  is  going  to  listen  to  the  voice  ries  may  be  worth,  but  I  can  certainly 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  ano-  assert  that  in  my  own  department,  his 
nyraity,  and  proclaiming  that  he,  the  molecular  physics,  you  know,  are  horri- 
anonymouB  one,  has  at  last  discovered  biy  shaky,"  or  "  his  views  about  Aro- 
a  real  live  author  ?  haric  ^ammar  are  painfully  false,"  or 
"  his  mformalion  as  to  the  edicts  of 
-  Asoka  is  not  corroborated  by  the  latest 
M.  Caro's  final  reison  for  the  deca-  German  researches."  With  us,  how- 
deuce  I  shall  consider  more  briefly,  ever,  I  do  not  think  this  evil  has  yet 
interspersing  such  reflections  as  his  re-  crept  high  enough  to  affect  even  news- 
marks  suggest,  side  by  side  with  his  own  paper  criticism  very  largely  ;  I  mean, 
statements.  It  is  one  more  peculiarly  the' specialists  are  still  too  young  for  the 
applicable  to  France,  though  it  has  side  most  part  (o  have  obtained  a  hearing 
applications  to  England  as  well.  He  even  in  journalism, 
believes  that  the  evil  may  be  traced  in  All  this  specialism,  too,  says  M. 
part  to  the  new  French  system  of  higher  Caro,  what  is  it  after  all  but  the  product 
mstruction,  which  sets  a  peculiar  pre-  of  a  weak  abandonment,  in  the  panic 
mium  upon  specialism.  There  are  no  which  followed  the  war,  of  whatever  was 
more  thinkers  among  the  younger  men,  essentially  and  distinctively  French  in 
he  complains  ;  there  are  only  philolo-  our  intellectual  natures  ?  We  French- 
gists,  archasolo gists,  Hellenists,  Orient-  men  are  just  at  present  out  "oi  humor 
aJists.  One  professor  said  to  him — a  with  our  own  native  qualities.  We  want 
truly  gruesome  saying — '  Nous  ne  vou-  to  make  ourselves  into  Germans  off- 
Ions  plus  de  critiques  ;  il  nous  faut  des  hand,  and  we  only  succeed  in  losing  our 
chercheurs  d'inedits."  Now,  specialism  national  virtues  and  becoming  very 
is  full  of  attractions  for  mediocrity,  second-rate  Frenchmen  after  all.  Yet 
There,  a  small  man  may  easily  reign  they  were  surely  well  worth  preserving, 
supreme  within  his  own  petty  realm,  when  one  comes  to  think  on  it,  these 
He  can  make  his  private  microscopic  essentially  French  characteristics  that 
discoveries,  and  gain  kudos  for  them  at  we  are  trying  to  exchange  for  second 
the  cheapest  possible  rate.  Men  of  hand  German  specialism.  It  was  no 
this  class,  multiplied  innumerably  by  the  unimportant  trifle,  believe  me,  that  art 
new  French  system,  can  never  become  of  just  composition,  that  sense  of  due 
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proportion,  that  power  of  setting  in  the  we,  too,  a  little  over-anxious  to  convert 
highest  relief  the  innennost  essence  of  a  ourselves  forthwith  into  the  image  of  the 
question,  and  of  disregarding  mere  side  fashionable  Teutonic  monographist  ? 
digressions  and  minor  episodes,  which  Are  we  not  too  apt  to  forget  that  Eng- 
marked  the  best  French  school  of  criti-  land  also  has  by  native  inheritance  her 
cism.  Clearness  and  form  are  not  sim-  great  and  invaluable  mental  qualities, 
pie  ornaments  of  style,  ihef  are  the  sym-  above  all  the  grand  quality  ot  grasp? 
bols  of  the  highest  grasp  of  matter.  Among  the  widest  and  most  allembrac- 
France  has  always  possessed  certain  in-  iog  generalizations  of  the  world,  surely 
tellectual  aptitudes  in  this  direction  no  small  part  has  been  due  to  Engllsh- 
which  none  but  Frenchmen  themselves  men.  We  have  had  a  Bacon,  a  Locke, 
can  ever  take  away  from  her.  She  is  a  Hume,  a  Newton,  a  Darwin,  a  Lyell, 
the  mother  country  of  those  lucid  and  and  a  Spencer.  Evolutionism,  which 
luminous  spirits  who  know  how  to  make  is  revolutionising  the  world  of  thought, 
their  brilliant  ideas  distinctly  visible  be-  has  been  throughout  an  almost  exclu- 
fore  all  the  world.  She  is  the  land  of  sively  English  impulse.  Even  in  pure 
Montaigne,  Pascal,  Descartes,  Montcs-  belles  lettres,  our  literature  has  been 
quieu,  and  Voltaire.  Even  her  masses  marked  by  a  certain  kindred  noble  ex- 
are  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  pansiveness  that  is  wholly  alien  to  the 
development  of  unconscious  critical  microscopic  pettiness  of  modem  special- 
taste-  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  en-  ism  :  for  have  we  not  also  had  a  Chau- 
joyed  by  Frenchmen  that  they  move  cer,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  and  a 
amid  so  delicately  discriminative  an  en-  George  Eliot  ?  Our  historians  and  our 
vironment.  But  if  France  is  to  continue  poets  have  mostly  possessed  the  broad 
what  she  ha&  been,  the  soil  must  not  lie  philosophic  temperament ;  witness,  each 
fallow  :  it  must  be  tilled  in  future  on  the  in  his  way,  Gibbon,  Pope,  Wordsworth, 
same  old  lines  as  ever.  Suppose  here-  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  and 
after  a  Villemain,  a  Cousin,  or  a  Gulzot  Browning.  Surely  our  own  English 
arises  in  our  midst,  for  heaven's  sake  traits  are  well  worth  preserving,  and  we 
don't  let  us  condemn  him,  with  his  would  be  ill-«dvised  indeed  if  we  were 
broad  vision  and  organizing  intelligence,  lightly  to  exchange  them  for  a  base  imi- 
to  decipher  inscriptions  or  to  publish  tation  of  German  ponderousness,  or 
unedited  fragments.  Let  us  be  French-  even  for  a  futile  endeavor  after  French 
men  still,  and  don't  let  us  lose  our  na-  lucidity,  grace,  and  brilliance.  Let  us 
tional  individuality  in  the  arid  and  be  English  before  all  things,  and  then 
dreary  specialism  of  the  new  school,  im-  we  need  scarcely  fear  that  the  higher 
polled  smoking  hot  to  Paris  from  the  criticism  in  its  best  and  widest  aspect 
lecture-rooms  of  Berlin.  will  ever  really  be  lacking  in  professors 

Is  there  not  in  all  this  a  certain  lesson  among  us. — fortnightly  Review. 
for  us  Englishmen  as  well  ?    Are  not 
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The  general  reader  may  perhaps  be  at  the  lightest  dictates  of  probity,  or  for 

interested  in  a  slight  sketch  of  one  of  the  love  of  his  fellow -men.     There  can 

the  best  and  brightest  men  who  lived  at  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  genuine  virtue 

the  commencement  of  the  iSth  century,  of  a  man,  who,  having  been  the  intimate 

It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  so  to  de-  college-mate  of    Swift,   could  win   his 

scribe  one  who  seems  to  have  acquired  lifelong  respect  and  admiration.     Swift, 

the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  whose  keen  insight  into  human  charac- 

came  in  contact  with  him — a  man  who  ter  has  never  been  surpassed,  took  every 

was    poet,   mathematician,    philosopher  opportunity    of    bearing    testimony    to 

and    philanthropist,    who     with     great  Berkeley's   talents  and  virtues,  and  used 

learning,   influential  friends,   and    high  all  (he  influence  and  power  he  possessed 

position,  could  show  that  ambition  had  to  push  the  fortunes  of  one  he  so  much 

no  place  in  his  heart,  and  that  he  valued  esteemed.     Pope,  the  great  satirist,  who 

ease  and  riches  so  little  as  to  resign  them  lashed  the  dunces  and  pretenders  of  bis 
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time  with  merciless  rigor,  had,  when  he 
came  tn  speak  of  Betkeley,  only  words 
of  praise  In  his  "  Epilogue  to  the 
Satires"  he  says  : 

"  Even  In  a  bishop  I  can  ipy  desen  : 
Seeker  <9  decent,  Rundcl  has  a  heart  ; 
Manners  with  candor  are  to  Benson  given  J 
To  Bertceley  every  virtue  under  heaven." 

In  a  letter  written  to  Swift  at  the  end 
of  1729,  Pope  mentions  Dean  Berkeley 
among  those  he  hoped  to  meet  one  day 
."  in  that  place  to  which  God  of  His  in- 
finite mercy  bring  us  and  everybody." 
As  to  his  learning,  Dr.  Johnson,  no 
mean  authority  on  such  a  point,  said, 
"  Berkeley  was  a  profound  scholar,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  fineimaginalion."  The 
depth  of  his  learning  was  shown  in  the 
many  philosophical  works  he  published  ; 
while  his  fancy  and  imagination  found 
expression  in  essa3's  that  Steele  and 
Addison  did  not  think  unworthy  of 
appearing  in  company  with  their  own. 
When  the  TatUr  had  given  place  to 
the  graver  Spectator,  and  the  Spectator 
in  its  turn  had  made  way  for  the  still 
more  serious  Guardian,  the  two  brill- 
iant essayists  found  a  worthy  colleague 
in  Berkeley.  In  a  short  address  writ- 
ten on  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
they  informed  their  readers  that  "  Mr. 
Berkeley,  of  Trinity  College,  in  Dub- 
lin, had  embellished  their  volume  with 
many  excellent  arguments  in  honor  of 
religion  and  virtue."  Eleven  papers 
altogether  are  from  Berkeley's  pen. 
Nearly  all  are  on  the  subject  of  free 
thinking  in  religion,  against  which  the 
most  famous  of  his  works  were  written. 
One  paper,  on  the  importance  of  public 
schools,  was  suggested  by  a  visit  to  that 
of  Westminster.  Another  is  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination.  Two 
papers  on  the  pineal  gland,  written  in 
imilalion  of  Addison's  narrative  of  the 
dissection  of  the  heart  of  a  beau  and  the 
head  of  a  coquette,  are  clever  and  fan- 
ciful, but  they  are  wanting  in  the  light- 
ness, the  delicacy,  and  the  subtle  humor, 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  pleas- 
antries of  Addison, 

George  Berkeley  was  born  at  Rilcrin, 
near  Thomastown,  County  Kilkenny, 
Ma^ch  12,  1684.  His  father  was  a  ca- 
det of  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Berke- 
ley. His  first  sctiool  was  that  of  Kil- 
crin,  where  Swift  also  was  educated,  and 
they  may  have  been  school -fellows  for  a 


time.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
as  a  pensioner  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, where  he  certainly  had  the  society 
and  friendship  of  Swift.  At  this  time 
he  was  doubtless  of  a  quiet  and  retiring 
disposition,  only  throwing  aside  his  re- 
serve when  he  was  among  those  whom 
he  loved  and  trusted,  as  we  find  that  the 
most  opposite  opinions  of  him  were  held 
by  his  contemporaries.  While  some 
looked  upon  him  as  little  better  than  a 
fool,  his  intimate  companions  regarded 
him  as  a  prodigy  of  learning.  This  lat- 
ter opinion  was  justified  in  the  future, 
for  in  1707,  before  he  reached  his  23d 
year,  he  competed  for  and  obtained  a 
fellowship.  Within  the  next  three  years 
he  published  his  "  Theory  of  Vision" 
(17&9),  a  work  of  remarkable  acuteness, 
and  notable  as  being  one  of  the  first  in 
this  line  of  thought.  It  may  be  briefly 
characterized  as  a  successful  attempt  to 
trace  the  boundary-line  between  our 
ideas  of  sight  and  touch.  The  course  of 
his  argument  led  him  to  assert  that  if  a 
man  bom  blind  were  suddenly  to  receive 
his  sight,  his  new  sense  would  not  en- 
able him  to  recognize  a  thing  which  he 
had  formerly  known  by  touch,  and  also 
that  he  would  have  no  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  objects.  This  theory 
was,  many  years  afterward,  strangely 
confirmed.  In  1728  a  young  man,  bom 
blind,  was  couched  by  Dr.  Cheselden. 
He  said  that  all  objects  seemed  to  touch 
his  eyes ;  he  could  not  distinguish,  by 
sight  only,  between  the  dog  and  the  cat, 
and  was  so  bewildered  by  the  seeming 
contradictions  of  sight  and  touch  that 
he  asked  which  was  the  lying  sense. 

Id  1710,  Berkeley  published  his 
"  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge," 
that  great  work  which  has  perhaps  been 
as  much  misunderstood  and  as  much 
misdescribed  as  any  that  has  ever  been 
written. 

Some  seem  to  have  considered  that 
Berkeley  wished  to  prove  that  the  ordi- 
nary notion  of  matter  is  false  and  that 
such  tangible  things  as  stones,  trees,  and 
houses  are  nonentities  except  as  "  ideas 
in  the  mind."  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to 
have  taken  this  view  of  the  theory,  for 
we  find  Boswell  saying  : 

"  We  stood  taJkiag  together  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's ingenious  sophistry  to    pruve  the  non- 
existence of  matter,  and  that  everything  in  the 
is    merely  ideal.     I    abserved    that 
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though  we  wcwdrted  his  d«MrinoiB  not  true,  have  done  for  himself.     In  a  letter  to 

it  ia  impossible  to  refute  it.     I  shall  never  for-  Stella.  Hatef!  Anril  7    nn    Swift  eavs  ■ 

gel  the  saacrity  with  which  Johnson  answered,  i»«"».  oaica  Apni  7,  1713,  awilt  says, 

■triktng  his  (oot  with  mlghtjp  force  aigalnsta  "IwenttoConnto-daronpnrpoaetopreseat 

large   stone,  till  he  rebounded  from  it,  '  I   re-  Mr.  Berlieley,  one  of  your  fellows  of  Dablla 

futellthus.'"  College,  to  Lord   Berkeley  of  Stratton.     That 

0„  mother  ocea^on,  b=i„K  in  com-  J!:.,?'jS,\;',;jFiri™S  T.^ 

pany    with     a    gentleman    who    upheld  toalUhc  Ministers,  and  have  given  them  Mjme 

Berkeley's  theory,  when  the  gentleman  of  his  writings ;  and  I  will  tavor  him  as  much 

was  going  away,    Johnson  said  to    him,  aa  I  can.     Thus,  I  lliinli.  I  am  tmnnd  in  honor 

■■  Ptay,  sir,  don't  leave  us  ;  tor  we  may  and  cnnsdence  to  nan  all  my  "tUc  credit  to. 

L   ^*  ,   '     .  .    .1..   ,.    .                J  .L  wards  helping  forward  men  of  worth  m  the 

perhaps  forget  to  think  of  you,  and  then  vrorld." 

you  will  t^ase  to  exist."  Berkeley  was  '.  ,  „  .  .  .  t  .u  o  -r. 
strongly  antagonistic  to  the  materialistic  P"  '"'f  '*'>", ''°°?'  '"  J"""  S"? 
opiniSns  of  ins  day.  In  reply  to  the  de-  and  Kerkdey.  It  .hows  how  peni- 
mand  for  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  """ously  Swift  wotkeci  for  his  fneod, 
anything  beyond  the  material  world,  he  '?  «»<'  k™  """."S  "B""  m  *«  ''']*•• 
attempted  to  show  that  the  existence  of  ,  ,■  •  •  ,'1',»"<1  ""!'  P'-  Atbuthnot,  with 
matter  could  no  more  be  proved  than  Mr.  Berkeley,  one  of  your  fellows,  whom 
the  existence  of  spirit,  and  that  all  we  '  have  rixoinmended  to  the  Di>ctor,  and 
know  is  that  the  mind  receives  certain  >»  ^'?  Berkeley  of  Slrallon.  • 
impressions.  Swift  said  that  "  he  be-  At  last  Swift  succeeded  m  getting  a 
caie  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  Immateri-  p!«=  for  his  friend  He  mtroduced 
alists,  by  the  force  of  a  very  curious  f"»  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peter- 
book  on  that  subject,"  and  that  many  borough  and  got  hirn  appointed  Chap- 
eminent  persons  became  his  proselytes.  '"»  »"''  Secretary  of  Legation  to  that 

Thirty    years    afterward,    Berkeley's  nobleman,  ivho  was  just  starting  on  an 

mode    of  reasoning  was  employed  by  '"baasy  to  Italy.  Within  twelve  months 

Hume,    in   his  "  Treatise    on    Human  Peterborough  returned  to  England,  but 

Nature,"  to  advocate  exactly  opposite  B^'kcley   spent   the    next    seven    years 


opinions. 


in    travel.     He    visited  most  pans 


Placing  the  iAa,  of  an  external  world  ?""P».  '!<".  ««"»,  "P^JiaUy  to  have 
on  one  side,  and  the  ixisle^,  of  an  ex-  ?,"•»«'  his  time  to  Italy,  for  Swift  says, 
ternal  world  on  the  other,  he  showed  he  went  through  every  corner  of  Italy, 
that  almost  everything  concerning  the  Sicily  and  other  islands  We  can  im- 
lalter  was  taken  for  granted,  but  that  agine  the  dehght  with  which  such  a  man 
no»r»/  of  it  had  been,  or  could  be,  »"'?'''  explore  the  historical  cities  of 
advanced  Italy,  so  long  the  refuge  of  art  and  uter- 
Sydney  Smith  very  wisely  and  wittily  '"f":  "''>'  "V,  ,'11=''  treasures  of  boob, 
summarized  these  opposite  theories,  P»i«"ngs,  buildings  and  sculpture.  In 
when  be  said,  "Bishop  Berkeley  de-  ip.  he  returned  to  England  and  ein- 
stroyed  this  worid  in  one  volume  ployed  himsef  m  literary  work  and  in 
octavo;  nothing  remained  after  his  time  gaming  proselytes  to  a  scheme  which 
but  Miml.  which  experienced  a  similar  occupied  his  mmd  greatly,  as  we  shall 
fate  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Home."  P'=<f>lly  'h""-.  I"  ■»'<•  ""  D"'.'  »' 
Burke  once  had  the  inlention  of  wilting  Grafton  gave  him  one  i)f  the  best  pieces 
a  refutation  of  Berkeley's  theory.  What  »'  preferment  to  be  had,  vis.,  the  Dean- 
a  book  we  might  have  had,  but  for  the  "'  »f  P="y.  »»'*  'f "°°  'J'^-  . "? 
fact  that  he-ro  parly  gave  up  what  now  felt  that  he  should  not  be  justiBoI 
was  meant  for  mankind."  !»  '"«""»«  his  fellowship,  anti  accord- 
In  1713,  he  published  a  further  de-  ingly  at  once  resigned  it.  Being  forty 
fence  of  his  theory  in  "  Three  Dialogues  ?«"»  <>'  »ec,  m  the  possession  of  a 
between  Hylas  and  Philonous,"  which  handsome  income,  having  travelled  and 
still  further  increased  his  reputation,  »«»  <^  'Ml?.  '''  »"8l"  I""'  "j""  "" 
and  brought  him  many  new  friends,  peeled  to  settle  down  to  the  enioyment 
Swift  at  the  same  time  was  working  hard  •  c  ■,  n,-  i  k 
for  him,  bringing  him  under  the  notice  ,h„  JL'iSimsl^  wm'g'SnrS.""  forE 
of  influential  men,  and  pushing  his  for-  On  the  isth  he  was  told  that  he  waa  to  be 
tunes  in  a  manner  that  he  never  would  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.             ^  -             , 
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of  that  literary  life  for  which  his  learn-  taking    refuge    from     the     turmoil    of 

ing,   his  talents,    his  position  and   his  Europe.      He    jestingly   proposes  that 

tastes  peculiarly  fitted  him.     Or,  sup-  Swift  should  accompany  htm,  promising 

posing  him  to  have  been  ambitious,  he  him    that,    as   governor,    he   will    never 

might  have  been  expected  to  regard  his  allow   the   currency  o(  "  Wooa's  half- 

promotion  as  but  the  preliminary  step  pence."*    Later  on  we  find  Pope  writing 

to  greater  things,  and  to  make  his  pow-  of  Berkeley  as  "  well,  and  happy  in  the 

erf ut  friends  and  his  great  and  acknowl-  prosecution   of  his  scheme."     Finally 

edged  abilities  the  means  of  attaining  the  project    received    the   sanction   of 

the    highest  honor  of   his    profession.  Parliament,   and    Sir   Robert    Walpole 

Other  and    nobler   thoughts,  however,  promised  a  public  grant  of  money, 

filled  his  mind.     For  three  years  he  had  In    1728,    Berkeley    married     Anna 

been  meditating  on  a  design  which  en-  Elvert,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 

titles  him  to  the  admiration  of  all  good  Forster,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 

men.     He  desired  to  obtain  a  charter  Commons,   and    soon    afterward  sailed 

from  the  crown  to  found  a  college  in  the  for  America. 

Bermudas.  This  was  to  be  the  centre  In  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  pro- 
of an  oi^anization  which  was  to  propa-  ject,  and  of  the  men  who  worked  at  it, 
gate  the  Gospel  among  the  American  there  was  no  possibility  of  its  success 
Indians.  Here  missionaries  were  to  be  without  ample  funds  ;  and  these  not 
trained,  and  here  such  converts  as  could  being  foithcoming,  it  necessarily  fail- 
be  induced  to  do  so  were  to  live  till  they  ed. 

were  sufficiently  educated  to  carry  the  Fornearly seven  years  Walpoleavoid- 

knowledge  of  Christianity  to  their  brelh-  ed  payment  of  the  grant  under  various 

ren.     He  proposed  to  resign  his  deanery  pretences,  and  at  length  gave  Berkeley 

and  to  become  president  of  the  college,  to  understand  that  he  could  not  carry 

His  salary  he  fixed  at  £100  per  annum,  out  his  promise  till  "it  suited  public 

that  of  each  fellow  £40,  and  each  stu-  convenience."     Thus  the  whole  scheme 

dent  £10,  His  character  must  have  been  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Berkeley  returned 

singularly  noble  and  elevated,  not  only  to  England,  harassed  b^  creditors,  and 

to  have  prompted  htm  to  such  a  design,  almost  heartbroken  at  his  failure.     Such 

but  to  have  enabled  him  to  acquire  such  a  man  did  not  deserve  to  lack  prefer- 

an  influence  as  he  did  over  the  minds  of  ment,  and  in  this  case  at  least  merit  was 

the  best  men  around  him.     Speaking  of  not  overlooked-     He  was  appointed  to 

this  project.  Swift  says  :  the  Bishopric  of  Cloyne,  and  he  now 

"  He  ba.  seduced  several  ot  the  bopetnllesi  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  faith- 

youog  cler^men  and  othen  bere.   many  of  ful  discharge  of  his  duties  and  the  enjoy- 

them  well  provided  for,  and  aH  ef  tktm  in  tkt  ment  of  his  favorite  studies.      It  was  his 

/fl»«<iMj'o//«/mwf«/;  but  inEnglandhfs  custom  to    rise   at   a   very   early    hour, 

conquests  are  Breater,  and  I  doubt  wi  I  spread  ...„„„_    u:.  *„„;i..  *-  «—...:-  i-^,«_ 

ver^  far  this  winter."                               ^  SUtnmon   his  family  to  a  music  lesson, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  morning  in 

In  a  letter  Swift  wrote  at  this  time  to  study.     During  this  portion  of  his  life 

Lord  Carteret,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  he  published  the  "  Analyst,"  which  was 

Ireland,  asking  him  to  do  all  he  could  followed  by  several  other  works,  among 

for  Berkeley,  he  spoke  of  him  as  "  an  which  was  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Catho- 

absolute    philosopher    with    regard    to  lies  of  his  diocese  entitled  "  A  Word 

money,   titles,   and  power."  and  asked  to  the  Wise."     In  the  Dublin  Journal 

his  Lordship  to  keep  "one  of  the  first  of  November  18,    1749,  they  returned 

men  of  the  kingdom  for  learning  and  "  their  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  the 

virtue,"  quiet  at  home,  or  else  to  assist  worthy  author,  assuring  him  that  they 

him  to  the  utmost  in  the  accomplish-  are  determined   to  comply  with  every 

ment  of  his  noble  and  generous  though     ^ . 

romantic  design.     Berkeley  worked  hard  ■  Small  change  having  l>ecaaie  very  scarce 

to  secure  the  success  of  his  scheme.     Bo-  in  Ireland,  the  Government  had  given  a  con- 

lingbroke,  writing  admiringly  to  Swift  "«i  to  Mr.  Wood  of  Wolverhampton  for  the 

of  Berkeley's  self-sacrifice,  says  that  he  5"J'■?'?,?/nJn,?^I';^™■^l,«??hU^'lf''; 

,.         iri.       L   J   »t      _»-•       r  i              .i_  Swift  8      Drapier  Letters    against  this  money 

himself  has  had  thou^ts  of  buying  the  compelled    the     goverameni    10     withdraw 

dominion  of  the  Bermudas  and  there  "Wood's halfpence."             /~           1 
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particular  recommended  in  his  address  ley's  panacea,  we  give  them  the  folloir* 

to  the  utmost  of  their  power."  ing  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  May, 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  1 744  : 

in  connection  with  Berkeley's  life  is  the  -The  Bi»hop  of  Cloj.ne.  in  Irel.nd.  ba. 

belief  that  once  prevailed  that  he  had  publiibed  a  book  or  two  sbillingfl  price,  upon 

succeeded  in  making  a  giant.     Accord-  ibe  cxcellenciei  of  tac-waier,  which  is  to  keep 

ine  to  an  account  aivcn  in  Watkinson's  ?«  •>'<""!  '"  ^Y?  "'*■"•  »"•'  »  B'"'  retnedjr  in 

■•  Philo,„phi„l    S.n,=y    of     Inland"  rffiTplJ^'nT^i.^rf l,S'Ji'yr, 

(•77?),  he  took  a  poor  orphan,  named  and  afier  giirring  ii  tOBetbec.  w  l«  it  stand 

Magralh,   and  reared    him  on  certain  fony-eighi  hours,  and  tlien  pour  off  ihe  cleat 

hygienic  principles,  with  the  result  that  ■•"!  drink  a  gUi«  of  about  half  a  pint  in  ye 

the  boy.  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  seven  """[".'"S.  ""d  as  much  at  five  in  ye  af.emooa. 

/     .   I.-  V         J    .L   1   u                             r     ..  *o  It's  become  common  10  call  for  a  fclass  of 

feet  high,  and  that  he  was  seven  feet  ,ar-water  in  a  coffee-house  as  a  dish  of  wa  or 

eight  inches  in  height  when  he  died,  with  coffee." 

veai^old^"*""''"'  "'  "'*'  '*'''   """"'  We  may  close  our  notice  of  tar-water 

^  Others'  say   that    the    good    Bishop  SllntrI'"'f7J".^/'"'""  '""°  ""  °^ 

merely  took  pity  on  Magralh,  who.  hav-  "'^  P^P"*  °^  **'^'  '^^J'  ' 

ing  peihaps  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  ""ho  shall  deride  what  pious  Cloyne  hu 

accouijt    of  his    extraordina^  growth,  The  Church  shall  rise  and  vindicate  her  son; 

was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  She  lells  us-all  her  bishops  shepherds  are, 

prelate  and  fed  on  good  and  nourishing  And  shepherds  treat  their  rotten  sheep  with 

food  until  he  regained  his  strength.  ^"•" 

Suffering  a  good  deal  from  nervous  The  good  prelate  spent  the  last  year 
colic  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  and  of  his  life  at  Oxford,  to  which  place  he 
having  received  benefit  from  the  use  of  removed  for  the  purpose  of  superintcnd- 
tar-water,  he  wrote  a  treatise  (1744}  on  ing  the  education  of  one  of  his  sons, 
its  virtues,  on  which  he  said  he  had  be-  Here  again  the  strictly  conscientious 
stowed  more  pains  than  on  any  of  his  character  of  the  man  displayed  itself, 
works.  His  last  book,  published  (175a)  He  did  not  think  it  right  to  draw  his 
but  a  few  months  before  his  death,  was  stipend  as  Bishop,  and  yet  absent  him- 
"  Further  Thoughts  on  Tar-Water."  self  from  his  diocese.  Accordingly, 
Whatever  other  people  may  have  thought  having  failed  in  his  endeavors  to  obtain 
of  the  efficacy  of  tar  {and  we  know  by  a  canonry  or  some  other  post  at  Oxford, 
the  advertisements  that  this  remedy  is  in  exchange  for  his  bishopric  (worth 
largely  believed  in  by  people  of  our  own  £1400  per  annum),  he  wrote  out  his  res- 
time),  there  is  no  doubt  that  ihe  Bishop  ignaiion.  The  King,  however,  refused 
had  great  faith  in  it ;  indeed,  he  owned  to  accept  it,  declaring  that  he  should 
that  he  regarded  it  as  a  panacea.  Swift  die  a  bishop,  but  that  he  might  live 
in  his  "  Bouts  Rim^"  refers  to  it :  where  he  pleased.     Berkeley  died  sud- 

"  Let  nobles  toast  in  briglit  champagne  denly,  at   Oxford,    in    (he   midst   of   his 

Nympbs  higher  born  than  Domiiilia ;  family,    on    Sunday    evening,    January 

111  drick  her healih. again, again,  ,4    1753,  while  listening  to  a   sermon 

In  Berkeley  star,  or  sarsparilla.'  ^j  p^.    Sherlock's   that    Mrs.    Berkeley 

In  case  any  of  our  readers  would  like  was  reading  to  him.     He  was  buried  in 

to  know  the  method  of  preparing  Berke-  Christ  Church,  Oxford. — TempU  Bar. 
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BY   RICHARD   A.  PROCTOR. 

Many  of  those  who  follow  with  in-  moon  was  bora  of  the  earth  many  mil- 
terest  Ihe  teaching  of  science,  but  have  lions  of  years  ago  and  has  been  retreat- 
not  leisure  to  study  carefully  the  meth-  ing  ever  since  from  the  parent  oib  ;  bow 
ods  and  principles  on  which  those  teach-  these  views  are  related  to  the  nebular 
ings  depend,  are  inquiring  what  new  hypothesis  of  Liplace  ;  and  what  bear- 
views  are  these  according  to  which  the  ing  ihey  may  have  on  astronomical  .and 
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geological  estimates  of  past  eras  in  the  and  seeing  further  that  this  process  is  of 
earth's  .history.  An  eloquent  lecture  necessity  one  which  takes  place  more  and 
by  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland  has  more  slowly  as  time  proceeds,  we  are 
done  much  to  increase  the  interest  with  justified  in  looking  back  to  a  time  when 
which  these  questions  are  viewed  ;  in-  it  progressed  far  more  quickly  than  at 
deed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  present,  in  considering  that  over  the 
who  are  now  inquiring  about  these  whole  intervening  period — many  millions 
matters  had  heard  of  them  at  all  before  of  years — it  has  ^en  at  work,  and  finally 
Dr.  Ball  brought  them  before  the  atten-  in  inferring  that  no  unimportant  part  of 
tion  of  the  audiences  to  whom  his  lecture  the  earth's  present  mass  has  been  de- 
has  been  addressed.  rived  in  this  way  from  meteoric  aggrega- 

I  propose  to  sketch — and  only  to  tion, 
sketch,  for  the  subject  is  one  which  Now,  among  other  processes  of 
would  require  more  than  a  full  number  change  that  are  taking  place  in  the  earth 
of  the  Contemporary  Review  for  adequate  and  her  dependent  or  associate  orb,  the 
discussion — the  ideas  resulting  from  the  moon,  are  two  others,  discovered  in 
researches  of  Mr.  George  Darwin,  not-  comparatively  recent  times,  though  not 
ing  how  they  are  related  to  former  views  quite  so  recently  as  some  might  infer 
respecting  the  development  of  the  solar  from  Dr.  Ball's  account.  Aboutaquar- 
system,  and  how  they  bear  on  certain  ter  of  a  century  ago  Professor  Adams, 
other  astronomical  and  geological  theo-  co-discoverer  with  Lcverrier  of  the  dis- 
lies.  At  the  outset  I  may  remark  that  I  tant  Neptune,  announced  that  he  had 
cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  opin-  discovered  an  error  in  Laplace's  discus- 
ions  expressed  by  Dr.  Ball,  and  to  some  sion  of  the  so-called  acceleration  of  the 
degree  by  Mr.  Darwin,  respecting  the  moon,  and  that  when  this  error  was  cor- 
roannei  of  the  moon's  birth  ;  but  as  to  rccted  the  acceleration  could  not  be  en- 
the  general  theory  to  which  Mr.  Dar-  tirely  accounted  for  by  the  theory  of 
win's  researches  have  led  there  seems  gravitation.  It  was  presently  shown  by 
vefy  little  room  for  doubt  or  question.  the  eminent  astronomer  Delaunay  (not  to 

In  carrying  back  our  thoughts  to  the  be  confounded  for  a  moment  with  the 
past  of  the  earth,  our  most  trustworthy  Delaunay  who  has  recently  insisted  on 
guide  {though  we  must  be  careful  in  the  inferiority  of  the  weaker  sex)  that 
following  even  this  guide)  is  evidence  this  unexplained  part  of  the  acceleration 
found  in  the  study  of  processes  actually  of  the  moon  may  be  explained  on  the  as- 
taking  place  at  the  present  time.  For  sumption  that  it  is  not  the  moon  which  is 
instance,  we  find  (hat  the  earth  is  slowly  gaining,  but  the  earth  which  is  loing 
cooling.  We  can,  therefore,  safely  go  time  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  great  ter- 
batk  to  a  time  when  she  was  much  hot-  restrial  clock,  the  rotating  earth,  by 
ter  than  she  is  at  present ;  and  though  which  we  measure  time,  is  not  goiug  at 
we  may  not  be  able  to  assume  confident-  a  uniform  rate,  but  is  gradually  losing 
ly  that  her  temperature  was  ever  so  its  rotation  spin.  Laplace's  assertion 
great  as  to  cause  every  particle  of  her  that  the  eanh's  rate  of  rotation,  so  far 
substance  to  be  vaporized,  may  infer  as  astronomy  can  measure,  is  appreciably- 
even  that,  if  other  features  actually  ex-  constant,  was  based  on  his  investigation 
istent  seem  readily  explicable  on  such  of  the  moon's  so-called  acceleration, 
an  assumption.  Again,  we  find  that  the  Supposing  that  no  part  of  this  change 
earth  gathers  in  every  year  hundreds  of  remained  unexplained,  when  solar  and 
millions  of  meteoric  masses  of  greater  or  planetary  perturbations  of  the  moon  were 
less  weight,  down  to  bodies  weighing  taken  into  account,  he  naturally  inferred 
only  a  few  grains ;  and  we  know  from  that  the  great  terrestrial  timepiece  is 
the  orbits  followed  by  the  greater  num-  keeping  most  perfect  time.  Finding, 
ber  of  these  that  they  belong  to  systems  on  the  contrary,  that  a  part  of  the  accel- 
travelling  around  the  sun  on  paths  of  eration  does  remain  unexplained,  we 
such  a  nature  as  to  forbid  us  from  be-  are  justified  in  assuming,  as  at  least  a 
lieving  that  they  were  originally  expelled  possible  interpretation  of  the  excess  of 
from  the  earth.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  acceleration,  that  our  chief  timepiece  is 
earth  is  gathering  in  materials  from  losing  time.  Delaunay  jwinted  to  the 
without,  though  now  at  a  very  slow  rate,  tides  as  a  probable  and  sufficient  caHif 
Nkw  Simiif.— Voi,  XXXV.,  No.  s  45                                  iFeJ  o.A^iOOglL 
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of  this  change — the  great  tidal  wave  car- 
ried, not  bodily,  but  still  swayinglj', 
against  the  direction  of  rotation,  check- 
ing the  earth's  rotation  spin  slowly  but 
"  exceeding  surely." 

Next,  it  was  shown  that,  accompany- 
ing this  change,  there  must  be  a  gradual 
loss  of  lunar  motion,  accompanied  by  a 
gradual  recession  of  the  moon.* 

Elsewhere  I  may  take  occasion  to 
describe  more  at  length  these  two  pro- 
cesses of  change.  Here,  for  the  present, 
let  it  suffice  to  note  that  astronomy  rec- 
ognizes tbem  as  taking  place,  and  that 
they  therefore  are  among  the  processes 
which  we  may  carry  back  in  imaginalioa 
to  a  very  remote  past,  that  so  we  may 
recognize  what  probably  was  the  initial  . 
condition — at  any  rate,  a  veiy  early 
condition — of  the  orbs  in  which  they  are 
taking  place. 

Of  course  it  is  an  obvious  thought 
that  if  the  moon  is  thus  receding  now, 
and  has  been  receding  in  the  past,  she 
will  one  day  part  company  with  the 
earth  altogether,  and  that  she  was  at 
one  time  quite  close  to  the  earth,  and 
even  a  part  of  the  earth's  mass.  Con* 
sidering,  also,  the  change  in  the  earth's 
rotation  period,  and  carrying  our 
thoughts  as  far  back  into  the  vistas  of 
the  past  for  this  change  as  for  the  other, 
we  sec  a  time  when  the  earth  was  rotat- 
ing so  fast  that  its  equatorial  parts  were 
barely  restrained  by  gravity  from  yield- 
ing to  the  tremendous  resulting  centri- 
fugal tendency.  A  simple  calculation 
shows  that  if  the  earth  rotated  once  in 
about  one  hour  and  a  third,  retaining  ils 
shape  unchanged  (which  last  it  could 
not  do  unless  very  much  more  rigid  than 
it  is),  a  body  at  the  equator  would  be 
absolutely  weightless.  But  a  much 
slower  rate  of  rotatioh  than  this  would 
suffice  to  break  oS  the  equatorial 
regions.  If  the  earth  rotated  once  in 
atraut  three  hours  the  equator  would  in- 
crease its  distance  from  the  polar  axis, 
the  centrifugal  tendency  (the  rate  of  ro- 
tation continuing)  would  be  greater  and 

'  This  may  Mem  incoDslllenI  whh  what  we 
■aid  above  about  ihe  lunar  acceleration  which 
astronomert  have  endeavored  to  explain.  But 
this  acceleration  ia  one  ol  the  temporary  chan- 
ges which  iho  moon's  motion  undergoes.  It 
alternaiea  with  a  similarly  lemporary  retiida- 
linn,  in  periods  of  great  length  indeed,  but  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  enormous  time  la- 
tervmis  which  we  are  cooiidering. 


May, 


the  surface  gravity  less,  and  the  material 
of  the  equatorial  surface  would  be  sepa* 
rated  from  the  rest  of  Ihe  earth's  sub- 
stance. 

Dr.  Ball  follows  Mr.  Darwin  in  taking 
about  this  rotation  rale — one  spin  in 
three  hours— as  that  existing  when  the 
moon's  mass  separated  from  the  earth. 
If  we  assume  the  earth  at  that  stage  of  her 
existence  to  have  been,  apart  from  cen- 
trifugal effect,  of  the  same  volume  and 
mass  as  at  present,  her  substance  possi- 
bly liquid,  but  not  in  great  part  vapor- 
ous, this  estimate  would  be  jusriRed. 
But  it  appears  to  me  we  must  not  over- 
look the  probability  that  the  separation 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth  took  place 
when  a  large  part  of  Ihe  earth's  mass 
continued  vaporous  through  intensity  of 
heat.  If  that  were  so,  the  earth's  vol- 
ume would  then  have  been  much  greater 
than  at  present,  even  though  her  mass 
may  have  been,  as  it  probably  was, 
much  smaller.  What  we  see  now  in  the 
giant  planets,  long  after  the  moon-gene- 
rating part  of  their  career,  seems  to  con- 
firm this  view,  which  i  priori  reasoning 
renders  probable.  We  have  also  to 
take  into  account  the  smaller  mass  of 
the  earth  at  that  remote  period,  before 
those  many  millions  of  years  throughout 
which  the  earth  has  been  gathering  year 
by  year  hundreds  of  millions  of  meteoric 
masses. 

Now,  with  a  larger  and  less  dense  orb, 
a  slower  rotation  rate — probably  a  rota- 
tion rate  very  much  slower — would  have 
sufficed  to  cause  the  earth  to  part  with 
matter  from  its  equatorial  regions, 
where,  of  course,  the  centrifugal  tenden- 
cies resulting  from  over-rapid  roution 
would  be  most  pronounced. 

I  have  been  m  the  habit  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  pointing  out  when  lec- 
turing on  the  moon  that  she  probably 
had  her  origin  as  part  of  the  vaporous 
or  partly  vaporous  mass  whence  the 
earth  also  was  formed,  and  that  to  this 
origin  she  owed  the  peculiar  rotational 
motion  which  keeps  the  same  face  ever 
directed  towards  the  earth.  I  can  see 
nothing  in  Mr.  Darwin's  researches 
which  should  lead  us  to  forsake  this,  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the 
moon's  origin ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
vast  iduration  of  the  past  periods  neces- 
sary  for  the  increase  of  the  moon's  dis- 
tance from  actual  contact  with  the  eartb 
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to  her  present  orbit,  and  for  the  increase  tained  swing  enough,  so  to  speak,  to 
of  the  terrestrial  day  from  three  hours  throw  off  such  a  mass  as  the  moon's — 
to  twenty-four,  suffices  of  itself  to  as-  ofie  eighty-first  part  of  the  entire  mass 
sure  us  that  the  eailh  at  that  remote  of  the  earth.  Most  probably,  too,  the 
time  must  have  been  in  great  part  vapor-  crests  of  each  tidal  wave  would  throw 
ous.  The  giant  planets  also,  as  I  have  off  a  mass  of  matter  at  about  the  samd 
already  hinted,  tell  the  same  story,  for  time,  forming,  for  the  time,  two  small 
though  they  have  thrown  off  their  moons  instead  of  one  large  one.  Still 
moons — Saturn  perhaps  has  not  quite  more  probably,  in  my  opinion,  the  crest 
finished  the  work — they  are  stilt,  as  we  of  each  wave  would  scatter  cosmic  spray 
can  see  from  their  small  density  and  rather  than  a  single  great  globular  mass, 
their  aspect,  in  great  part  vaporous.  After  each  wave  had  thus  swollen  and 
When  they  were  beginning  the  work  of  eventually  burst  into  spray,  it  would 
moon-formation  many  tens  of  millions  gradually  subside  for  a  while,  the  solar 
of  years  ago,  they  were,  we  may  be  tidal  impulses  no  longer  quite  synchro- 
sure,  still  hotter,  and  therefore  a  much  nizing  with  the  earth  s  tidal  pulsation  ; 
larger  poilion  of  their  mass  was  vapor-  but  presently  the  waves  would  begin  to 
ous.  grow    again,    would    flow     larger    and 

But  it  is  the  manner  of  the  moon's  larger,  until  again  a  flight  of  small  mass- 
birth,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Darwin  (Dr.  es  would  be  Hung  from  the  summit  of 
Ball  accepting  the  suggestion  as  prob-  each.  Again  and  again  the  process 
ably  sound),  which  seems  to  me  least  would  be  repeated,  until  at  length  the 
likely  to  accord  with  the  probable  man-  earth's  constantly  changing  rotation  rate 
ner  of  the  moon's  generation,  and  also  would  cause  the  sun's  tidal  action  no 
to  correspond  least  with  i  posteriori  v/'x-  longer  to  synchronize  with  the  earth's 
dence.  pulsation  period.     Then,  and  then  only, 

Mr.  Darwin  pictures  the  earth  rotat-  the  earth  would  cease  to  throw  off  cos- 
ing once  in  three  hours,  with  a  double  mical  spray. 

tidal  wave  (a  wave  affecting  the  fluid  Now  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
substance  of  her  entire  mass),  raised  by  the  matter  thus  thrown  off,  and  what  its 
solar  action.  Such  a  wave,  synchronie-  subsequent  behavior?  Each  particle, 
ing  with  what  may  be  called  the  pulsa-  each  globule  of  molten  matter,  would 
tton  period  of  the  earth  (with  the  dimen-  behave  just  as  the  moon,  according  to 
sions  she  then  had),  would  get  higher  the  theory  we  are  considering,  has  actD- 
and  higher,  just  as  a  pendulum,  receiv-  ally  behaved.  It  would  begin  from  the 
ing  a  succes!<ion  of  minute  but  well-  first  moment  of  its  separate  existence  to 
timed  impulses,  swings  farther  and  retreat  slowly  from  the  earth.  Long 
farther,  until  at  length  cohesion  would  before  the  tidal  wave  had  again  grown 
no  longer  be  possible,  and  the  mass  out  sufficiently  high  to  throw  off  spray,  the 
of  which  the  moon  was  one  day  to  be  spray  last  thrown  off  would  have  passed 
formed  was  thrown  off.  The  considera-  beyond  its  reach.  Again,  each  of  the 
tions  I  have  indicated  above  Would  not  tiny  globules  thus  thrown  off  from  the 
affect  this  reasoning  ;  they  would  only  earth  would  at  first  travel  neatly  in  the 
modify  our  views  as  to  the  size  and  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  (later  inftu- 
condition  of  the  earth  when  the  moon's  ences  would  modify  this  relation  consid- 
mass  was  thus  liberated,  and  therefore  erably.  Thrown  off  with  slightly  vary- 
as  to  the  taie  of  the  earth's  rotation  ing  directions  and  degrees  of  velocity, 
spin  at  the  time,  and  the  period  of  the  the  bodies  expelled  on  opposite  sides  at 
moon's  first  free  revolution.  But  there  one  of  these  earth-spasms,  would  before 
is  a  more  important  consideration,  now  long  have  spread  themselves  all  around 
to  be  taken  into  account,  which  forbids  the  earth,  some  gaining  on  the  main 
us,  I  think,  to  believe  that  the  moon's  body,  others  losing.  Probably  before 
mass  was  thus  thrown  off,  as  it  were,  at  the  next  flights  of  cosmical  spray  left  the 
a  single  effort.  The  monstrous  tidal  earth,  the  bodies  last  thrown  off  would 
pulsation  which  would  undoubtedly  take  form  a  tolerably  uniform  very  narrow 
place  under  the  conditions  described,  ring  around  the  earth, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  throwing  off  This  process  would  have  continued 
of  a  small  mass  long  before  it  bad  at-  between  certain  definite  epochs-— the  fiijit. 
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being  ihe  time  when  the  earlh's  rotation  such  it  can  be  called,  has  not  been  ex- 
began  to  approach  to  synchronism  with  actly  fulfilled,  though  the  relationship  I 
her  pulsation  period,*  the  last  being  the  indicated  between  the  two  problems  has 
time  when  there  began  to  be  no  aufli-  been  confirmed.  For,  instead  of  the 
cient  approach  to  synchronism  (in  the  study  of  the  Saturnian  ring-system  hav- 
mid-interval  only  would  there  have  been  ing  thrown  light  (except  reflected  light) 
perfect  synchronism).  This  period  on  the  origin  of  worlds  and  moons,  it 
must  have  lasted  for  a  very  long  time —  would  seem  as  though  the  study  of  the 
probably  for  millions  of  years.  When  origin  of  the  moon  had  thrown  light  on 
It  was  over,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Saturnian  rings, 
the  matter  which  had  been  thrown  off  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  very 
from  Ihe  earth's  mass  ?  Manifestly  it  little  question,  I  beUeve,  that  the  moon 
must  have  fanned  at  that  time  a  series  was  not  formed  at  a  single  effort,  as  Dr. 
of  close  concentric  rings  of  tiny  satel-  Ball  has  suggested,  but  that  a  series  of 
lites.  Probably  the  rings  were  so  close  rings  was  first  formed,  constituting  a  sin- 
that,  though  each  was  very  narrow,  they  gle  flat  ring-system.  The  formation  of  the 
formed  a  continuous  flat  and  rather  moon  from  such  a  system  of  rings  would 
broad  ring.  But,  whether  this  were  so  result  from  the  gradual  process  by  which 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  outermost  the  number  of  the  minute  bodies  (orm- 
and  innermost  ring  of  the  series  would  ing  the  ring-system  would  be  reduced 
form  the  boundary  circles  of  a  flat  and  by  collisions.  If  the  ring-system  was 
rather  broad  ring-system  of  small  bodies,  (as  seems  probable)  immersed  at  the  be- 
closely  resembling  in  appearance  (as  ginning,  and  for  a  Inng  time,  in  the 
seen  from  a  great  distance)  the  Saturn-  vaporous  outskirts  of  the  earth,  this  pro- 
lan ring-system,  and  having  a  real  struc-  cess  would  be  less  slow  than  it  otherwise 
ture  precisely  like  that  which  the  re-  would  have  been.  Satellite  after  satel- 
searches  of  Benjamin  Peirce  and  the  lite  would  coalesce  with  neighboring 
Bonds  in  America,  of  Clerk  Maxwell  satellites  ;  probably,  centres  of  aggrega- 
and  others  in  this  country,  have  proved  tion  would  be  formed,  which  would  ab- 
that  the  Saturnian  ring-system  actually  sorb  wandering  satellites  in  the  ring- 
has,  system    still    more    effectively.     Every 

It  seems  to  me,  on  the  one  hand,  so  combination  of  the  kind,  by  changing 
clear  thai  the  process  suggested  (with  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  mass  thus 
great  plausibility)  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  formed  (for  at  every  collision  there 
Dr.  Ball  must  really  have  taken  place  would  be  a  loss  of  vis  viva)  would  tend 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  ring  to  hasten  the  change  of  the  ring-system 
such  as  I  have  described,  and,  on  the  into  a  single  orb.  It  is  no  new  idea 
other  hand,  it  is  so  certain  that  the  Sat-  that  such  a  process  as  this  took  place, 
umian  nng-system  is  of  this  nature,  that  no  mere  attempt  to  reconcile  new  results 
I  feel  persuaded  we  have  here  been  led  with  views  previously  entertained.  The 
— by  paths  along  two  lines  of  research,  occurrence  of  such  changes  as  I  have 
each  of  great  difficulty,  apparently  tend-  here  described  was  indicated  by  me  six- 
ing  in  very  different  directions— to  the  teen  years  ago  in  my  treatise  on  Saturn 
explanation  of  the  mystery  of  Saturn's  (p.  136),  and  it  was  there  shown  that 
rings,  and  of  the  much  deeper  mystery  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  rings, 
of  the  origin  of  worlds  and  moons.  Six-  and  probably  the  recent  development  of 
teen  years  ago,  in  the  preface  to  my  the  inner  dark  ring,  may  be  due  to  pro- 
treatise  on  "  Saturn  and  its  System"  cesses  of  this  kind — collisions  among 
(my  first  work),  I  pointed  out  that  prob-  the  satellites,  and  consequent  loss  of  vis 
ably  in  the  study  of  the  Saturnian  rings  viva  by  the  enrire  system. 
we  might  find  an  interpretation  of  the  The  formation  of  the  moon,  whether 
manner  in  which  the  solar  system  itself  in  this  manner,  which  appears  to  me 
had  been  developed.  My  prediction,  if  much  the  more  probable,  or  as  a  single 
_ — _ catastrophic  event,  must  have  occurred 

•  That  is  ibe  period  of  vibration  or  her  mass  at  so  remote  a  period  that  the  earth's 

after  anj  impulse  <afr«iing  the  whc^e  wtth)  rotation  (carrying  back  over  this  enor- 

had   been  received   from  wiihout.     The  eanh  ,    .^        /   r  ^■_     .v -«  — 

would  as  ceruinir  have  h»d  such  a  pulsation  mous  mterval  of  time  the  process  of  te- 

peiiod  u  the  vibiaiing  substance  ora  bell  has.  tardation,  which  has  certainly 


I  certainly  been  m 
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progress)  must,    when    the  mooa  was  earth's  spin  would  then,  as  now,  be  ac- 

first    fonned,   have    been    much  moie  companicd  by  a  gradual  retaidation  of 

rapid    than   at   present.      The   moon's  the  moon's  motion,  and  recession  of  the 

period  of    revolution,  also,  roust  have  moon  from  the  earth.     And  while  these 

been  very  much  shorter  than  it  now  is.  changes  were  taking  place,  the  earth,  by 

From  and  after  that  era,  the  processes  her  attraction  on  the  then  fluid  mass  of 

of  change  must  have  been  those  which  the  moon,  would  be  producing  similar 

Mr.  Darwin  has  described,  and  which  effects.     The  moon  (supposing  her  then 

Dr.  Ball  has  pictured  (with  coloring  in  to  have  rotated  in  less  time  than  she  oc- 

some  parts  perhaps  tant  soit  pat  exag-  cupied  in  revolving  round   the  earth) 

gerated).     We  have  no  occasion  to  ex-  would    be  acted    upon   tidally  by  the 

plain,  as  the  \ax\tr  savant  does,  how  the  earth.     A   mighty  wave  of  Buid  or  at 

earth's  frame  recovered  from  the  shock  least  plastic  matter  would  circle  around 

of  the  moon's  genesis,  oi  how  the  scar  the  moon  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 

left  OD  her  then  plastic  surface,   where  in  which  she  was  rotating ;  she  would, 

the  moon's  mass  had  left  her,  was  prea-  therefore,  gradually  lose  her  rotational 

ently  healed  by  the  "  gentle  ministra-  spin,  just  as  the  earth  was  losing  hers, 

tions"  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  only  at  a  more  rapid  rate.     The  reac- 

particles  forming  her    substance  ;*  for  lion  corresponding  to  this  action   would 

no  such  scar  would  ever,  according  to  be,  in  ihe  earth's  case,  as  in  the  moon's, 

our  view,  have  marred  the  fair  surface  shown  by  increased  distance.     In  other 

of  the  earth.     But  subsequent  changes  words,   the    earth's    rotation    and   the 

would  have  been  the  same  in  whichever  moon's  rotation  would  both  be  reduced 

of  these  two  ways — the  sudden  or  the  in  rate,  the  moon's  Ihe  more  rapidly, 

gradual — we  suppose  the  moon  to  have  and  both  changes  would  combine  reac* 

been  formed.  tionally  in  increasing  the  distance  sepa- 

According  to  either  view,  it  is  by  no  rating  the  two  bodies, 
means  clear  that  the  moon's  rotation  Only  one  of  these  processes  is  now 
period  would  have  been  the  same  as  her  going  on — the  moon's  action  is  dimin- 
period  of  revolution  around  the  earth,  ishing  the  earth's  rotational  spin  (and 
as  is  now  the  case.  But  it  is  certain,  the  moon's  distance  is  therefore  increas- 
that  from  the  beginning  of  her  existence  ing  by  reaction),  the  earth's  action  is 
as  an  independent  orb,  the  moon  must  not  diminishing  the  rotational  spin  of 
have  been  at  work  in  raising  a  tidal  the  moon.  The  reason  why  the  latter 
wave,  and  at  first  far  more  actively  even  action  no  longer  produces  any  effect  is 
than  now.  Not  only  would  she  have  that  it  has  done  its  work,  it  no  longer 
raised  a  higher  wave,  because  nearer  to  has  anything  left  to  work  upon.  The 
the  earth,  even  had  the  earth  been  then  moon's  rotation  now  synchronizes  with 
what  it  is  now  ;  but  since  the  earth  must  her  revolution  around  the  earth,  there  is 
then  have  been  in  great  part  fluid,  the  no  tidal  wave  (there  could  be  none  if 
moon  would  from  the  beginning  do  what  the  moon's  entire  surface  were  covered 
the  sun  had  for  countless  ages  been  do-  by  ocean,  or  even  if  the  moon's  entire 
ing — she  would  raise,  like  him,  a  tidal  mass  were  fluid),  and  therefore  there  is 
wave  affecting  the  whole  fluid  substance  no  loss  of  rotational  spin.  I  have  said 
of  the  earth  ;  and,  owing  to  hei  much  the  earth  no  longer  has  any  work  to  do 
greater  proximity,  the  tidal  wave  she  so  far  as  modifying  the  moon's  rotation 
thus  raised  must  of  necessity  have  been  is  concerned.  This  is  nearly  true,  but 
very  much  greater  than  that  raised  by  not  quite.  The  earth  has  still  some 
the  sun.  This  tidal  wave,  like  that  now  work  to  do,  in  preventing  the  rotation 
raised  by  the  moon,  would  retard  the  rate  of  the  moon  from  diminishing,  as  it 
earth's  rotational  spin,  and  rouch  more  would  otherwise  tend  to  do,  under  the 
effectively.  The  retardation  of  the  sun's  action.  If  the  earth  were  sud- 
denly  destroyed,  or  rather  removed  eo- 

*  "  By  these  gentlo  miniiirations,"  saya  Dr.  tirely  away  from  the  solar  system,  the 

Ball,  "  ibe  wound  on  ifae  earih  would  soon  moon  would  continue  to  travel  around 

be  healed.      Id  (he   lapse  of  time,  ihe  earlh  ,j,g             j^   ^  -^^^   ^^„   li„,j  changed 

r;i^uW  n«*rewi:eveV:  ««■  .o^«Vif^o  from  that  which  she  at  present  follows, 

ihemighiy  catastrophe.  ■*  and,  by  such   wave-motion^  as    the  sun 
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can  produce  in  the  moon's  mass,  he  chiefly — one  may  say,  altogether — under 
would  tend  slowly  to  diminish  her  rate  solar  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
of  rotation.  The  neighborhood  of  the  garding  the  sun's  emission  of  heat  as  re- 
earth  prevents  any  such  change  from  oc-  suiting,  in  the  main,  from  the  contrac- 
rurrtng,  and  would  do  so,  even  if  the  tion  of  his  mass,  we  find  that,  assuming 
sun  could  raise  a  large  tidal  wave  in  his  density  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  the 
deep  lunar  seas  or  in  the  moon's  entire  contraction  of  his  mass  to  its  present 
mass.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  dimensions,  even  from  a  former  infinite 
this  is  a  consideration  of  some  impor-  extension,  would  have  resulted  only  in 
lance.  There  is  also  some  work  for  the  generating  as  much  heat  as  would  last, 
earth  to  do — though  it  is  but  slight — in  at  the  present  rate  of  emission,  about 
diminishing  the  moon's  rate  of  rotation  twenty  millions  of  years.  We  do  not 
so  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  slow  gain  by  supposing  the  rate  of  emission 
gradual  increase  in  her  period  of  revo-  less  in  former  ages  of  the  earth,  for  then, 
lution.  Students  of  the  moon  could  the  rate  of  solar  work  on  the  earth  be- 
well  wish  this  were  otherwise,  so  that  ing  less,  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  moon,  which  we  complete  the  work  which  has  actuiallf 
never  see,  might  come,  however  slowly,  been  done  would  have  been  ptoportion- 
tnto  our  ken.  ately  greater.  The  difficulty  is  very  seri- 

The  earth,  then,  acting  on  the  moon  ous.  Dr.  CroU,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
caused  the  moon  to  adopt  that  mode  of  to  call  attention  to  it,  suggested  the  ex' 
motion  which  we  recognize  in  her,  turn-  planation,  which  I  take  to  be  inconceiv- 
ing  once  on  her  axis  while  she  revolves  able,  that  our  sun  was  generated  by  the 
once  around  the  earth.  In  this  peculi-  collision  of  several  orbs  which  had  been 
arily  of  the  moon's  motion  we  recognize  rushing  through  space  with  enormous 
one  piece  of  evidence,  which  of  itself  is  velocity,  and  that  his  supply  of  heat 
absolutely  convincing,  as  to  the  vastness  represents  the  ene^iy  of  those  rushing 
of  the  time-intervals  which  have  elapsed  suns,  as  well  as  that  resulting  from  com- 
since  the  moon  first  began  her  indepen-  ptession.  My  own  solution  of  the  diffi- 
dent existence.  Whatever  the  moon's  culty  is  one  which  is  confirmed  by  other 
original  rotation  period  may  have  been  researches,  including  an  important  in- 
it  was  certainly  very  much  shorter  than  vestigation  by  Mr.  G.  Darwin,  that  the 
her  present  rotation  period.  If  we  sun  is  not  of  nearly  uniform  density 
suppose  it  identical  originally  with  her  throughout  his  apparent  globe,  but  that 
period  of  revolution  there  would  have  he  is  enormously  compressed  toward 
been  an  enormous  amount  of  work  for  the  centre,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  earth  to  do  in  gradually  reducing  the  the  surface  we  see  lies  very  far  above  the 
period  to  its  present  value— both  peri-  real  surface  of  the  sun. 
ods,  in  point  of  fact,  simultaneously.  Dr.  Ball  believes  that  in  the  former 
We  have,  then,  to  carry  back  the  earth's  proximity  of  the  moon  we  may  find  a 
history  so  far  that,  independently  of  all  complete  answer  to  the  enigma.  In  the 
other  evidence  to  that  effect,  we  find  primitive  oceans,  he  says,  the  moon 
ourselves  forced  to  accept  the  conclu-  raised  tides  as  she  does  now,  but  when 
sion  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sepa-  she  was  nearer  the  tides  were  much 
rate  existence  of  earth  and  moon,  our  higher  than  at  present.  For  instance, 
earth  was  a  globe  rotating  much  more  when  the  moon's  distance  was  but  forty 
rapidly  than  at  present  and  much  nearer  thousand  miles,  or  roughly,  a  sixth  of 
to  the  moon.  her  present    distance,   her  tide-raising 

And  here  the  question  arises  whether  power  was  not  six  times,  but  two  hun- 
we  can  find  in  this  inference  any  exple-  dred  and  sixteen  (six  times  six  times  six) 
nation  of  the  undoubted  discrepancy  be*  times  greater  than  at  present.  So  far 
tween  the  teachings  of  geology  and  Dr.  Ball's  reasoning  is  sound ;  but  I 
those  of  astronomy  as  to  the  earth's  cannot  follow  him  in  saying  that  there- 
age.  On  the  one  hand  the  study  of  the  fore,  the  tides  would  have  been  two 
earth's  crust  tells  us  of  one  hundred  hundred  and  sixteen  times  as  high  as  at 
millions  of  years  at  the  very  least  during  present.  (There  is  no  such  simple  re- 
which  the  earth  has  been  the  scene  of  lalion  as  this  between  tide-producing 
changes  such  as  are  now  in  progress,  energy  and  the  height  of  the,tidal  wav«). 
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Stilt,  we  may  admit  that  the  tides  were  menlions  ?  Can  we  for  a  moment  Jm- 
very  much  higher  then  than  now.  agine  that  the  tremendous  woilt  of 
"The«e  mighty  tides,"  says  Dr.  Ball,  "ire  checking  the  earth's  rotation-spin  to  less 
the  gih  which  astronomeis  have  now  made  to  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  was,  has  only 
the  working  machioerypf  (he  Kcologiit.  They  left  such  traces  as  these?  Must  not 
consiiiuto  an  engine  of  lenific  power  to  aid  that  work  have  been  done  while  still  the 
in  the  sreat  work  01  Keoloay.  What  would  .  .  i  .i_  .i_> 
the  puny  effort,  of  walfr  in  olher  ways  accom.  fcaler  part  of  the  earth  s  mass  was 
pHsh  when  compared  with  the  majestic  tides  "uid,  and  the  water  tidal  wave  have  be- 
and  the  great  current*  they  produce  ?  In  the  gun  its  work  long  after?  Geologists 
great  primeval  tides  will  probably  be  found  have  Other  reasons  than  the  thick  ocean- 
J;;a"h''lr;e"log?  ^:'el;rVy&z':rc"r«k.  made  Strata  for  their  belief  in  the  vast 
form  a  stupendous  mass  df  ocean-made  beds,  pcnods  of  time  which  form  the  great 
which,  according  (o  Professor  Willlaroson,  are  difficulty  of  the  problem.  '  There  is  the 
twenty  miles  thick  up  10  the  lop  of  the  Silurian  evidence  derived  from  the  Study  of 
beds  It  has  long  been  a  difficulty  10  coo-  organic  matter,  the  evidence  derived 
ceive  how  such  a  gigantic  quantitT  of  material  >  .<_  -  r  f  ■ 
could  have  been  |r5und  up  and  deposited  at  ^ro""  '*•«  remains  of  once-living  creat- 
ihe  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  geologists  said,  ures— animal  and  vegetable.  The  moon 
'The  rivers  and  other  agents  of  the  present  might  have  raised  a  tidal  wave  as  high 
day  will  do  it  if  you  give  them  time  enough."  gg  Chimborazo  without  hastening  the 
But,  unforlunatey,  the  mathematicians  and  „,„„,„„  „f  „!,„»  „„.,  i,„  „„ii=.l  .iT-  Aa 
the  natural  philosophers  would  not  give  them  P'fg^ss  of  what  may  be  called  the  de- 
time  enough.  The  mathematicians  had  other  velopment  of  the  earth— nay,  she  ftould 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  earlb  could  not  very  seriously  have  checked  this  prog- 
have  been  so  old  as  the  geologists  demanded,  rcgg,  Jt  may  be  doubted  even,  whether 
Now,  however,  the  mathemaiicians  have  dis-  ^f  belongitlg  to  any  save  the  lower 
covered  the  new  and  stupendous  tidal  grind-  ,  •  ,  j  l  '■  .  j  j  ■  ,1. 
ing  engine.  With  this  powerful  aid  the  geol-  ^orms,  could  have  existed  during  the 
ogists  can  get  through  their  work  in  a  reason-  time  when  SUch  tidal  waves  as  Dr.  Ball 
able  period  of  lime,  and  the  geologists  and  pictures  careered  round  the  swiftly  ro- 
the  mathematicians  may  be  reconciled."  tating  globe. 

I  am  disposed  to  doubt  serious'y  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that,  though 
whether  mathematicians  and  astronomers  the  day  will  continually  increase  as  the 
have  done  more  than  to  somewhat  alle-  moon  recedes,  and,  vice  vtrsd,  the  length 
viate  the  pressure  of  the  difficulty  we  are  of  the  month,  measured  in  days,  attained 
considering.  That  they  have  subtracted  long  since  its  maximum.  It  was  then — 
somewhat  from  the  work  which  had  some  millions  of  years  a^o  —  about 
formerly  been  assigned  to  the  sun  must  twenty-nine  days  long,  and  is  now  but 
be  admitted.  We  need  not  inquire  what  twenty-seven  and  one-third  days,  as  days 
the  former  height  of  the  tides,  or  to  dis-  are  now.  As  the  moon  recedes,  the 
cuss  the  action  of  the  tidal  wave  in  de-  lunar  month— which  is  also  the  moon's 
tail.  If  we  consider  only  that  the  tidal  day — will  contain  fewer  and  fewer  of 
wave,  according  to  the  very  theory  we  our  terrestrial  days.  For  our  day  grows 
are  considering,  has,  by  its  reaction  lunger,  now,  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
against  the  earth,  reduced  the  earth's  lunar  month  increases.  Our  day  will 
rotation-spin  from  a  rate  of  one  rotation  continue  to  grow  longer  and  longer  as 
in  perhaps  not  more  than  three  hours,  the  moon  recedes.  In  one  hundred  and 
certainly  not  more  than  six,  to  one  rota-  fifty  millions  of  years,  or  thereabouts, 
tion  only  in  twenty-four  hours,  we  see  our  day  will  be  about  one  thousand  four 
that  the  work  done  on  the  earth's  crust  hundred  of  our  present  hours  long  ;  thv 
must  have  been  enormous.  It  repre-  period,  also,  will  then  be  that  in  which 
sents  the  friction- products,  so  to  speak,  the  moon  circles  around  the  earth — 
of  all  that  work.  The  wonder  might  about  fifty-eight  and  one-third  of  our 
rather  be  that  the  ocean-made  beds  are  present  days.  Dr.  Ball  goes  on  to  con- 
not  much  thicker  than  they  are,  than  sider  how  the  sun  would  affect  this  state 
that  they  are  so  thick.  But  here  is  our  of  things.  There  would  be  a  tide  raised 
difficulty  returning  to  us  in  another  by  the  sun  on  the  earth  after  the  moon 
form.  Is  it  clear  that  the  beds  consid-  had  ceased  to  raise  any  tide  (the  earth's 
ered  by  Dr.  Ball  were  not  made  subse-  rotation  exactly  synchronizing  with  the 
quently  to  the  time  when  the  moon  was  moon's  revolution) ;  and,  as  a  result  of 
at  the  comparatively  small  distance  he  this.  Dr.  Ball  says,  that  the  urth  would 
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begin  to  rotate  in  a  longer  time  than  the 
moon  circles  round  her.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  moon's  action  would  check 
any  tendency  of  this  sort,  just  as  the 
earth's  action  on  the  moon  has,  as  we 
know,  prevented  the  moon  from  rotating 
in  a  longer  period  than  that  of  her  re^'O- 
lution  round  the  earth.     The  state  of 
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compromise  with  a  moon  circling  once 
in  one  thousand  four  hundred  hours 
round  the  earth  rotating  in  the  same 
time,  the  moon  also  so  rotating,  would 
be,  I  believe,  a  state  of  stable  equilibri- 
um. It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  future  to 
look  forward  to.  Fortunately  it  is  very 
remote. — Contemporary  Review. 
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The  Memoirs  op  an  AusaicAH  Pubushkk.* 
TKBoanieaad  Ihe  doings  of  the  lale  Mr. 
Fields  are  well  enougb  known  lo  English 
feaders  to  iasure  a  hearty  reception  for  this 
book,  while  lome  EngliahmeQ  at  least  must 
have  been  Turther  disposed  lo  welcome  It  by 
Ibe  pleasant  anicle  which  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Whipple  devoted  to  (be  kindly  Boston  pub- 
lisherin  the  Atlantic  JitnUily  not  long  ago. 
Mr.  Fields'a  ■■  Ycsterdayi  with  AulhorB,"  and, 
If  we  are  not  misled  by  memory,  other  rem- 
iniscences of  his  published  during  his  life- 
time tn  one  shape  or  other,  form  one  of  the 
most  ImpOTlani  mines  of  biographical  infor- 
mation aboal  (he  English  authors  of  (he  last 
half-century.  Mr.  Fields  was,  as  every  pub- 
lisher ought  to  be,  a  nursing  father  to  litera- 
ture, and  not  merely  a  speculator  In  it.  In 
DO(  a  few  cases  he  seems  lo  have  definitely 
preferred  importing  English  editions  even  of 
authors  for  whom  the  demand  was  considera- 
ble enotigh  to  make  it  very  well  worth  his 
white  to  pirate  them.  He  appears,  indeed,  in 
every  sense  to  have  luved  our  nation.  Though 
he  enjoyed  a  fairly  long  life,  he  was  always 
more  or  less  of  an  invalid,  and  his  panacea  in 
such  cases  seems  (o  have  been  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land. Besides  this  plague  of  Ill-health,  he 
was  exceptionally  unfortunate  In  domestic 
affairs  until  the  litter  part  of  his  life.  Never- 
theless, his  biography  reads  like  that  of  a  man 
who  was  thoroughly  happy,  uniting  as  he  did 
a  great  appetite  fur  work  with  an  appetite 
equally  strong  for  socieiy.  It  may  safely  be 
said  (ba(  where  these  two  appetites  coexist 
and  are  gratified,  no  life  was  ever  miserable. 
Mow,  both  In  America  and  In  Europe  Mr. 
Fields  bad  only  to  pick  and  choose  in  (he  so- 
ciety that  be  liked  best — (hat  of  men  and 
women  of  letters — and  bis  publishing  business 
gave  even  him  work  enough  and  lo  spare.  A 
cheerful  atmosphere  of  combined  work  and 
play  seems  always  10  have  surrounded  bim. 
in  his  old  age — though  In  strictness  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  reached  that  period, 
for  he  was  only  sixly-five  when  be  died — 
after  he  had  given  up  the  active  business 
~7~<it  J.  T.  Fiildi." 
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of  publishing,  he  displayed  his  energy 
and  literary  tastes  In  a  way  characteristic 
enough  of  his  countrymen,  but  a  little  odd  to 
Englishmen.  He  turned  lecturer,  and  wan- 
dered about  the  States  delivering  his  list, 
the  subjects  of  which  varied  from  "Cheer- 
fulness" (o  "  Keats,"  and  from  "  Rufus 
Choate"  to  "Masters  of  (he  Sl(ua(ion."  No 
doubi  they  were  eicellenl  lectures,  and  he 
was  an  excellent  leciurer.  But  a  remark  of 
fais  somewhere  abou(  "  old  '  Cheerfulness ' 
having  gone  off  famously,"  or  words  lo  (hat 
effect,  exhibits  the  terrible  side  of  the  pro- 
ceeding to  some  minds.  Could  anything  be 
more  awful  than  lo  pronounce  one's  own 
views  on  cheerfulness  vivd  vect  for  the  twea- 
(ie(h  or  perhaps  the  two  hundredth  time? 

To  many  readers,  however,  if  not  to  raos(. 
the  picture  of  Mr.  Fields's  ovrn  character, 
however  pleasant,  will  be  less  attractive  (hia 
his  passing  ske(ches  of  (he  great  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  whom  he  knew.  Of  ne- 
cessity these  are  only  (he  gleanings  of  (he 
grapes  of  Ephraim,  supplementary  to  (he  pub- 
lished reminiscences  of  (heir  author.  But  the 
biographer  has  laid  many  letters  and  a  diaiy 
under  contribution,  and  much  that  is  interest- 
ing and  attractive  is  the  result.  On  one  page 
we  find  how  Mr.  Fields  met  Thackeray  once 
In  Paris  arm  in  arm  with  Mahony  (Father 
Prout),  whom  Thackeray  described  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  on  the  same  day  as  "  good 
but  dirty;"  then  there  are  numerous  le((ers 
(o  and  anecdotes  of  Miss  Miiford,  and  a  few 
of  De  Quincey,  vriio,  i(  seems,  insls(ed  on 
calling  Mr.  Fields  "  hisedi(OT,"  which  Indeed 
he  was  In  (he  English  as  well  as  in  (he  French 
sense.  Some  of  the  documents  are  very  re- 
cent, such  as  lederi  from  (be  late  Mr.  Severn, 
in  one  of  which  it  is  not  uoinieresling  to  read 
that  Keats's  old  friend  was  "  deeply  pained  " 
at  the  most  ill-advised  and  improper  publica- 
tion of  letters  to  Fanny  Browne.  There  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  great  deal  about  Dick- 
ens, and  especially  about  his  tas(  fatal  visit  lo 
the  United  States.  The  notes  taken  at  Ibe 
time  of  the  terrible  state  of  exhausdon  lo 
which  bis  readings  reduced  him  give  of  course 
no  exactly  novel  iDforinati<ra,.bui  still  i 
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thai  ia  InteTestlDK-  Thereviewfof  Mr.  Fieldi's  ea.sy,  were,  on  the  whole,  lys  Irritating  to  (he 

various  Tisiia  to  London  are  tolerabi;  (uli,  scboiar  than  his  peculiar  idean  of  cortecl  pro- 

and  alroail  always  worth  reading.     One  of  his  nundaiion  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  Eng- 

favorlle  emploj'ments  (which  la   told  without  land  ;  but,  taking  New  England  al  the  same 

any  parade  of  good  deeds)  appean  to   have  time  as  the  type  and  the  norm  whence  all  the 

been  to  wander  about  London  in   the   small  varioua  local  variations  of  vowel  sounds  may 

hours  and  adminiater  food  and  drink   to  the  be  supposed   to  have. been  derived,  a  careful 

waifs  who  flit  about  the  streets  at  that  time,  examination  of  the  life  of  Noah  Webster  may 

IlisfDityyeara  since,  and  the  story  suggests  a  show   many  persons   that  he  was  in   reality  a 

curious  reBect  ion.   The  progress  of  civilization  scholar  of  far  greater  depth  of  solid  atialn- 

has  made  it  practically  impossibtefor  anybody  menis  than   can  be  imagined  by  the  modern 

to  emulate  Mr.  Fielda's  good  deeds   wiiliout  school  of  lexicographers.     To  read  nowadays, 

subjecting  the  daring   landlord   who  should  in  the  present  age  of  spelling  reform,  some  of 

maice  them  possible   to   the  certainly   of  an  the   ctiticisms   of  Webster   or  John:on   may 

indorsed  license.  seem  far-fetched  and  peculiar.  Yet,  probably, 

Naturally  the  larger  part  of  the  book  is  oc  no  person  of  the  present  generation  will  ven. 
cupied  rather  with  American  than  with  English  lure  to  maintain  all  the  propositions  enun- 
reminlscences.  though  the  frequency  of  Mr-  ciated  either  by  Johnson  or  by  Webster,  and, 
Flelds's  visits  to  England  and  his  afTectioo  practically,  very  few  persona  regard  the  au- 
for  the  country  and  the  people  make  the  Eng-  tbority  of  either  of  the  great  lexicographers 
"  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  World  as  entirely 
6nal.  Of  course,  we  have  still  among  us  the 
if  somewhat  less  in  matter.  Ag^ssiz  (very  bizarre  mortal  who  accepts  one  dictionary  (i.«. 
frequently),  Bryant,  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  his  dictionary)  as  the  final  appeal  in  all  dis- 
Lowell,  and  others  come  in  for  mention,  aa  puled  cases  of  orthography  or  etymology. 
well  as,  and  perhapa  moat  frequently  of  all.  The  Amnff  tuiiui  Hitr  may  vary  the  Ciceronian 
Hawthorne.  The  minor  atars  of  Mr.  Fields's  maxim  as  applied  to  himself,  and  be  certain 
galaxy  are  numerous,  and  it  may  sometimes  that  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  in  definitions 
be  thought  that  he  looks  at  them  through  a  that  cannot  be  sheltered  under  the  protecting 
telescope  of  rather  high  power.  But  that  was  wgis  of  some  dictionary-maker  or  another, 
his  hahit  with  small  and  great,  English  and  But  such  minds  are  not  those  that  have  con- 
Americans  alike,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  Iributed  to  the  rapid  and  right  progress  of 
lay  stress  on  only  one  half  of  the  phenomenon,  lexicographical  science.  Noah  Webster  did 
Nor  do  we  care  to  comment  on  an  occasional  his  work  solidly,  and  with  deliberation,  and 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  biographer  to  in-  if  we  are  not  able  to  view  his  productions  in 
dulge  in  that  extraordinary  transcendental  the  favorable  light  wherein  they  are  often 
jargon  of  which  certain  American  lady  writers  regarded  across  the  Atlantic,  we  must  rccog- 
fortunately  keep  the  secret  to  themselves,  niie  his  labors  as  of  the  greatest  possible 
But,  come  what  may,  we  must  protest  against  value  to  all  seekers  for  the  truth,  as  it  is  ex- 
Mr.  Whitliet's  celebrating  his  friend  In  strains  pounded  in  dictionaries  of  the  English  laa- 
of 'which  the  last  stanza  makes  "holiness"  guage.  There  ate  mmy  points  of  personal 
Thyme  to  "bliss"  and  "this."  A  poet's  pub-  biography  in  this  work  that  will  render  it  of 
lisher,  as  Mr.  Fields  was  eminently,  and  a  interest  to  other  persons  than  the  professional 
wtiterof  very  tolerable  verse  himself  to  boot,  philologist,  and  we  are  glad  to  read  a  work 
surely  deserved  an  epitaph  with  a  somewhat  that  places  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest 
richer  rhyme.— Pall  Mall  Caitlli.  scholara  of  America   in   a  clear   light  before 

English  leaders. 
American  Mbh  of  Lbttsrs  :  Noa)i  Webstbk. 

Bv  HORAC.  E  ScuDDM.  Boston  :  Hough-  ^h.  Rhymester  ;  or.  The  Rules  or  Rhvmi. 

TON.  OstwoD  a  Co.  A  (j^ij^   ,^,  English  Versification,    with  a 

The  life  of  Webster  marks  a  period  of  die-  Dictionary  of  Rhymes,  an  Examination  of 
tionary-making  that  Is,  perhaps,  of  service  to  Classical  Measures,  etc.  By  the  late  Tom 
the  student  of  practical  philology.  Probably  Hood.  Edited,  wiib  additions,  by  Arthur 
no  other  writer  has  bad  to  lace  the  same  ob.  P"""  «""  Y"'"'  ■  ^-  '^ff'""*  ^  <^- 
loquy  or  praise  that  the  dictionary  of  Webster  He  who  truly  possesses  the  "vision  and 
has  produced  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  faculty  divine"  probably  does  not  often  resort 
Yel,  when  we  analyze  the  amount  of  censure  to  rhyming  dictionaries  and  poets'  guides  for 
that  is  bestowed  on  Webster,  we  find  that,  aid  in  the  expression  of  his  "unpremeditated 
taking  all  in  all,  it  was  chiefly  his  ideas  as  to  song."  Tom  Moore  labored  a  day  and  a 
pronunciation  that  have  been  objected  to.  His  night  to  find  a  single  word  needed  to  corn- 
proposed  reforms  in  spelling,  with  a  desire  to  plete  the  polishing  of  one  of  his  songs  ;  but 
render  the  English  language  more  regutarand  then  there  are  those  who  are  so  bold 
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that  Moore  was  no  poet,  io  apiie  of  ihe  "  Irish 
Melodies."  The  tale  Tom  Hood,  in  the 
original  introduction  to  his  "Rules  of  Rhyme," 
sugg;ested  what  is  doubtless  the  reil  and  only 
value  of  hand-books  of  this  kind.  White 
verj  few  can  become  poels.  very  many  can 
become  versiiiers,  and  versi  heal  ion,  as  he  be- 
lieved. "  is  an  elegant  accomplishment,  to  say 
the  least,"  as  well  as  "asirong  educational 
power."  Therefore  the  object  of  his  work 
was  to  enume:;iite,  explain,  and  define  those 
laws  and  principles  which  pertain  strictly  to 
the  mechanism  of  verse.  He  believed  that 
English  versification  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  commending  also  the  practice  of 
Greek  and  Latin  verse-writing  aa  a  highly 
praiseKorthy  and  useful  occupation. 

But  this  dainty  little  volume,  which  U  aa 
eDiargemeni  and  complete  revision  of  the 
earlier  work,  is  much  more  than  a  dictionary 
of  rhymes  ora  guide  to  the  art  of  versification, 
since  more  than  half  of  its  space  is  given  to 
explanations  and  illustrations  which  are  of 
the  highest  interest  to  all  who  read  and  enjoy 
poetry.  There  are  chapters  on  rhyme,  metre, 
and  rhythm,  figures,  song-wriling,  comic  verse 
and  vfri  dt  sodM,  and  other  kindred  topics. 
The  American  editor  has  added  a  pleasant 
chapter  on  the  sonnet,  another  on  the  rvW/jH 
and  iallade,  and  a  third  in  which  several  other 
fonns  of  verse  are  described,  with  illustra- 
live  examples,  sucli  as  the  nndtl,  trioltt,  and 
villantlU.  Many  of  ihese  quaint  and  delicate 
little  poems  cannot  be  properly  appreciated 
without  a  good  degree  of  faroiliatiiy  with  the 
technical  limitations  imposed  upon  the  poet, 
and  although  the  attempt  to  popularize  In 
Engttsh  some  of  theie  curious  forms  from  Ihe 
old  French  may  not  result  in  praclical  succeiSi 
yet  one  cannot  fall  to  be  interested  in  the 
experiments  of  such  workmen  as  Mr.  Dobson 
and  Mr.  Gosse. 

John  Quincy  Adaus.  By  John  T.  Morae, 
Jr.  American  Statesmen  Series.  Boston  ; 
JfoHghlen,  Mifflin  &•  Co. 
The  object  of  this  series  of  biographies  of 
American  statesmen,  as  set  forth  in  the  pros- 
pectus, ''is  not  to  give  merely  a  number  of 
unconnected  narrallves  of  men  in  American 
political  life,  but  to  produce  books  which 
shall,  when  taken  together,  indicate  the  lines 
of  political  thought  and  development  in 
American  history — boolis  embodying  In  com- 
pact form  the  result  of  extensive  study  of  the 
many  and  diverse  influences  which  combined 
to  shape  the  political  history  of  our  country." 
With  Ihe  exception  of  iwo  or  three  lives  an- 
terior to  Ihe  Revolution,  the  series  is  lo  be 
devoted  to  ihe  period  from  Ihe  war  of  the 
Revolution  to  ihe  war  of  Secession.  The  list 
of  contributors.  Including  such  names  as  Dr. 
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von  Holsl,  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  Carl  Schurz, 
Prof.  Moses  Coil  Tyler,  and  Heniy  Cabot 
Lodge,  gives  ample  assurance  of  a  high  de- 
giee  of  excellence  in  the  whole  series :  and  if 
each  succeeding  volume  equals  this  first  one 
by  the  editor  in  interest  and  permanent  value, 
a  wide  gap  in  American  political  literature 
will  be  admirably  filled. 

There  is  perhaps  a  peculiar  appropriateness 
in  the  selection  of  John  Quinry  Adams  as  the 
subject  of  the  initial  volume  of  a  series  in- 
tended to  illusliale  the  principles  and  prac- 
tical workings  of  our  poliiical  institutions. 
He  stood  midway  between  Iwo  great  eras.  In 
his  early  years  he  aided  in  securing  forever 
Ihe  results  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  remov- 
ing Ihe  evils  that  so  seiiously  threatened  the 
young  republic  ;  and  in  his  old  age  be  heard 
the  ominous  mutterings  of  the  approaching 
civil  war,  and  proclaimed  lo  a  blinded  people 
the  impending  woes.  His  dcpartuie  from  the 
White  House  marks  Ihe  close  of  a  list  of 
Presidenis  who  were  patriots  and  honorable 
men,  representing  in  their  lives  the  principles 
of  true  statesmanship.  Wiib  Jackson  was 
inaugurated  a  new  form  of  s  talesman  ship,  ibat 
infamous  organization  of  strategy  and  chicane 
siace  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  ibe 
"poliiical  machine."  He  was  the  "lasi  of 
the  Greeks,"  who  fought  singk'handed  in  a 
vain  struggle  against  forces  thai  were  lending 
to  destroy  political  integrity  and  nobility. and 
change  the  whole  basis  of  political  life.  While 
candidate  for  (he  presidency  he  declared  that 
he  "  should  do  absolutely  nolhing"  lo  pro- 
mote his  election,  and  no  breach  of  this  reso- 
lution was  ever  successfully  brought  home  to 
him.  Says  Mr  Morse:  "Since  Ihe  days  of 
Washington  he  alone  presents  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
deliberately  taking  the  position,  and  in  a  long 
campaign  reallynevet  Qinchingfromit :  'that, 
if  the  people  wish  me  to  be  President  1  shall 
nol  refuse  the  office  ;  bul  1  ask  nolhing  from 
any  man  or  any  body  of  men.'  "  All  of  the 
acts  of  his  long  career  of  public  service  were 
characterised  by  this  fearless  independence, 
together  wijh  a  keen  sense  of  duty  and  a  rigid 
conscientiousness.  Almost  universally  haled 
in  his  own  age,  he  has  had  but  few  admirers 
since,  and  mainly  because  of  his  uncompro- 
mising honesty.  The  record  of  his  life  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  singular,  almost  repellent 
barrenness,  crowded  with  bitter  antagonisms, 
and  never  relieved  by  the  hearty  support  and 
genuine  sympathy  of  friends. 

We  are  lempted  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Morse 
for  not  giving  us  more  copious  exiracis  from 
those  famous  diaries  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  find  relief  day  by  day 
for  his  accumulated  wraih  in  denouncing 
secretly  those  sins  of  hie  polllico)  usociato 
.  iPeJD.COOQlC 
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but  whom  I 

begin 


wbich  he  could  not  alwajs  make  wai  upon 
openly.  But  wiihin  the  limilB  of  a  brief  nar- 
raiive  he  has  drawn  an  admirable  portrait  of 
thai  remaikable man,  who  was  ''hardtjabuied 
and  cruelly  misappreciaied  in  his  own  day, 
lubsequent  general  ions  already 
one  o(  the  grealesi  orAmeri- 
it  only  pre-eminent  in  ability 
and  acquirements,  but  even  more  to  be 
honored  for  profound,  immutable  honesty  of 
purpose  and  broad,  noble  humanity  of  aims." 
With  this  judgment  the  author  cloies  his  ex. 
cellent  volume. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Prix  Brunei  for  i8S3  is  10  be  awarded 
for  the  best  essay  on  ihe  bibliography  of 
Aristotle!:  ^ 

A  NEW  periodical  is  announced  in  Calcutta 
under  the  lille  of  the  AntifAritliam. 

A  Gbiman  translation  of  Boccaccio's  "  De- 
cameron" has  been  prohibited  as  Immoral  by 
the  authorities  of  Frankfort-on-ihe-Main. 

LoKD  Archibald  Campbell  is  engaged  In 
collecting  legends  and  traditions  regarding 
the  Campbells  and  Argyleshire. 

W.  FaiEDKiCH,  of  Leipsic,  is  about  to  pub- 
lish asumptuous  edition  of  "Ahasver,"  the  epic 
poem  recfnlly  given  to  the  world  by  the  Queen 
of  Rou mania. 

Mr.  J.  Snodgras*.  the  translator  of  Heine's 
"  Wit.  Wisdom,  and  Pathos,"  has  in  the  press 
It  version  of  Heine's  fragment  on  "  Religion 
and  Philosophy  in  Germany." 

Jean  CRousoin'v,  sub-librarian  of  ibe 
museum  at  Cracow,  has  discovered  what  is 
believed  to  be  ibe  earliesl  book  printed  In 
Hungarian.  It  is  a  Legend  of  St.  Paul,  dated 
151a. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  who  Is  at  present 
staying  at  Moscow,  is  at  work  on  avery  inter- 
esting commentary  to  the  New  Testament, 
which,  however,  owing  10  difficulties  with  the 
censorship,  will  be  printed  out  of  Russia. 

PkOF.  MoMMSBN  has  left  Berlin  for  Italy. 
It  is  believed  that  he  is  going  to  re-collect  his 
notes  for  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  Em- 
perors— notes  which  were  consumed  by  the 
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A  WORK  on  "The  Science  of  Mind,"  by 
ProC  Troilsky,  of  Moscow,  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  shortly  be  published.  Prof.  Troilsky  is  a 
disciple  of  the  English  school  of  psychology, 
and  his  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
labor. 

Messrs.  W.&R.Ckambbbs  have  just  issued 
anew  edition  of  their  "Etymological  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,"  wbich  has  been  in 


preparation  for  some  years  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  FIndlaier.  The  dictionary  has 
been  entirely  rewritten,  with  special  attention 
to  etymology,  and  is  practically  a  new  work. 

A  Belgian  bibliophile,  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  Philomnesie  Junior,  has  pub. 
ti shed  (Brussels,  Gay  and  Douc6)a  second  and 
revised  ediilon  of  fais  "  Li vres  perdu s,"  which 
first  appeared  in  1873.  He  gives  a  list  of  about 
five  hundred  books  and  booklets  which  have 
disappeared  from  our  sight,  with  references  to 
the  sources  of  information  about  them. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  who  has  just 
finished  a  volume  on  Charles  Lamb  for  Mr. 
Morley's  "  English  Men  of  Letters"  series. 
Intends  lo  follow  it  op  by  a  reprint  of  "The 
Essays  of  Elia,"  with  introduction  and  notes, 
which  will  he  published  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.   in   their    "  Golden  Treasury" 

Mr.  William  ANDRBws,fabnoraryiecieiary 
of  the  Hull  Literary  Club,  has  in  ibe  press  a 
new  work,  enliUed  "  Typographical  Curiosi- 
ties." 

It  ii  rumored  that  the  Canadians  are  de- 
sirous of  absolute  Independence  in  the  matter 
of  copyright,  and  that  the  Hon.  Wm.  Macdon- 
gall  will  introduce  a  bill  on  the  subject  In 
the  present  session  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 

Mr.  Honcrbdien,  author  of  "Free  Trade 
and  English  Commerce  "and  "History  of  the 
Free  Trade  Movement  in  England,"  has  in 
the  press  a  new  work,  entitled  "Pleas  for 
Protection  Examined,"  which  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Pelter,  Gatpin  &  Co.  will  Gborlly  publish  for 
the  CobdevClub. 

In  1867  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hizlitt  published 
"  Memoirs  of  William  Hazliit,"  his  grand- 
father. Portions  of  the  great  critic's  corre- 
spondence were  includedin  this  work.  Hav- 
ing during  the  interval  made  considerable 
additions  to  ihe  matter  of  this  ten,  corrected 
its  errors,  and  secured  fresh  correspondence, 
the  author  is  preparing  a  new  edition. 

Mr.  Gallbnga's  new  work  will  be  entitled 
"A  Summer  Holiday  in  Russia."  He  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  Jewish 
question.  The  work  will  contain  chapters  on 
Odessa,  Kieff,  and  Warsaw,  lo  each  of  which 
the  author  will  add  an  appendix  recording 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  outrages  per- 
petrated OD  the  Jews  in  those  cities. 

Theodore  Ffpbhdi  Kassabb  lately  got  into 
trouble  at  Constantinople  for  the  productiou 
of  political  squibs  and  caricatures.  He  has 
restored  himself  10  imperial  favor  by  aban- 
doning politics  for  romance  writing,  which 
has  given  more  pleasure  to  his  patrons. 
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Mr.  J.  Imgkau  is  going  to  publish,  through 
Mr.  Bogue,  a  volume  called  "Claimants  to 
Royalty."  It  will  consist  of  sketches  of 
various  claimants  from  the  pseud o-Smerd is 
down  to  modem  times.  Some  infotmatioo 
which  has  never  been  previously  published 
with  regard  lo  the  attempt  by  Perkin  War- 
beck  on  tbe  English  crown  wili  be  included. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  will  shortly 
publish  a  "Charles  Diclcena  Birthday  Book." 
Miss  Dickens  has  compiled  (he  volume, 
which  has  cost  her  more  than  a  year  of  labor- 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Peruginl  supplies  five  illustrations 
— namely,  a  frontispiece  and  the  seasons. 
They  are  not  taken  from  anything  or  character 
in  Dickens's  works,  but  (he  models  ate  all  of 
children. 

Whsn  Berthotd  Auerbacfa  set  out  for  Men- 
tone,  he  resolved,  It  is  said,  never  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  so  mortified  was  he 
with  her  Internal  condition,  and  above  all  wlib 
the  (reatmen(  accorded  to  the  Jews.  It  is 
also  said  lha(  be  declared  tbai  he  desired  It  to 
be  made  known  after  his  death  that  be  died 
of  sorrow  and  shame  for  the  present  state  of 
the  Faiheitand,  in  tbe  fature  of  which  he  had 
lost  all  faith. 

Thb  first  volume  has  appeared  (Paris, 
Firmin-DidoO  of  (he  "(Euvrea  in6dites  de 
Bossuet."  edited  by  M.  A.  L.  MSnard  from  the 
Mss.  preserved  in  the  Biblioihique  Nalioaale 
and  elsewheie.  Tbe  series  will  consist  of 
two  volumes  containing  (he  course  of  ins(rnc- 
tlon  given  by  Bossuet  (with  two  assistants) 
to  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
subject- matter  of  this  first  volume  is  the 
Satires  of  Juvenal,  with  notes  and  an  appiica- 
'  (ion  to  the  morals  of  the  lime,  taken  down  by 
short-hand  as  delivered  by  BoS5ue(.  There 
is  also  a  portrait  of  Bossuet,  jfier  Rigaud,  re- 
produced by  pho(ogravure. 

Heick  Mohr,  of  Freiburg  and  Tubingen, 
has  just  published  a  reprint.  In  form  and  type 
closely  resembling  the  original,  of  the  frag- 
ment of  Goethe's"  Faust  "  published  in  1790. 
Some  critical  remarks  are  appended  by  Prof. 
W.  L.  Holland,  of  Tubingen. 

Thb  German  association  of  spelling  re- 
formers has  taken  the  practical  s(ep  of  pub- 
lishing the  first  of  a  series  of  classical  native 
authors  in  the  new  orthography. 

The  court  of  the  Landgericht  of  Posen,  in 
Prussia,  has  Issued  a  decree  confiscating  alt 
(he  copies  of  a  German  Irinslation  of  M. 
Zola's  "  Nana ;"  the  "  Faule  du  pas(eur 
Moure(  "  is  included  in  the  same  condemna- 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
A  Standard  Light.— The  want  of  a  stand- 
ard light  for  pho(ame(ric  purposes  has  long 
been  fel( ;  and  since  the  indoduction  of 
electric  illumination,  some  belter  means  of 
measuring  (he  ligh(  given  by  various  systems 
(han  that  hitherto  adopted  has  become  im- 
peratively necessary.  The  old  stacdard,  (he 
sperm  candle,  becomes,  through  unavoidable 
variations  in  manufacture,  a  very  uncertain 
unit  of  light ;  and  tbe  Carcel  burner  adopted 
by  the  French  Is  also  unsadsfactory.  In  order 
that  some  deliniie  agreement  should  be  arrived 
at  respecting  ihis  important  subject,  a  Photo- 
metric Committee  was  appointed  by  (be  Board 
of  Trade  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
mai(er.  This  committee  has  now  finished  its 
labors,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of  an 
air-gav^ame — first  suggested  by  Mr.  Vettton 
Harcourt — as  the  most  reliable  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  conlrivance  consists  of  a  brass 
burner  wi(h  a  quarter-inch  aperture,  giving  a 
flame  two  and  a  hall  inches  high.  Ii  is  fed 
with  a  definite  mixture  of  the  vapor  of  light 
petroleum  and  atmospheric  air.  The  Bame 
produced  is  constant  and  (tustworlhy,  and  is 
in  every  respect  suited  for  the  purpose  Indi- 
cated. 

Thb  Anciknt  World.— In  a  receo(  lecture 
OD  (he  world  a(  (be  time  of  roan's  appearance, 
Boyd  Dawkins,  (he  English  geoiogis(,  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  some  of  tbe  changes  which 
have  preceded  the  present  condition  of  (he 
earth's  surface.  In  (he  eocene  and  miocene 
periods,  he  said,  Europe  was  united  with 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  also  with  the 
United  Slates  of  America  by  a  barrier  of  land, 
extending  past  (he  Faroe  Isles,  which  was 
covered  by  adense forest, composed  (oalarge 
ex(eDt  of  (he  same  (rees,  In  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  which  allowed  of  a  compara- 
tively free  migration  of  animals  to  aod  fro 
between  England  and  (he  United  States. 
In  the  rivers  of  Europe  were  alligators  and 
fish  not  (o  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
America.  Id  tbe  pliocene  age  tbe  Itarrier  of 
land  became  depressed,  and  for  (he  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  what  Is  now  the 
Atlantic  became  connected  wi(h  (he  Arctic 
sea.  During  all  (hese  changes  the  British 
Isles  formed  part  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  was  marked  by  the  500- 
fa(hom  line.  As  regards  the  changes  in  cli- 
mate In  Europe  in  the  Ihree  periods,  the 
lecturer  said  that  during  (he  firs(  peri3d  tbe 
climate  was  tropical  in  Bri(ain,  palms  and 
bread-fruits  and  o(her  southern  (rees  living 
in  tbe  south-east  of  England.  In  (he  second 
period  (he  cllma(e  was  cooler  and  palms  were 
scarce,  but  magnolias  and  (ulip  trees  and 
seqaoias  abounded.    Inttte,4Utd  period  Ibe 
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climaie  became  tempeme.  Tbeie  BUTround* 
ingg  of  man  were  gtaduallj'  ahaped  Id  the 
ihree  earlier  siagesof  the  Miliary  period  until 
they  arrived  very  early  at  that  equilibrium 
which  is  louod  to-daj. 

Progress  in  Afkica.— We  learn  that  two 
companies  have  been  fonned  Tor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal-Belda  in  Cape  Colony.  It 
hai  long  been  the  opinion  of  geologist!  that 
certain  parts  of  South  Africa  would  yield  vast 
quantities  of  coal ;  and  tor  some  lime  past 
coal  mloes  at  Molleno  and  Paaidekzaal  have 
been  worked  with  very  succbsbCuI  reaults. 
One  of  ibese  mines,  the  Molleno,  ii  of  an  un- 
usual type.  It  consists  of  a  hill  which  has 
been  pierced  with  ■  shaft  from  its  summit, 
with  another  horizonlal  heading  driven  into 
it  from  its  base.  This  mine  is  estimated  to 
contain  at  least  half  a  million  tons  of  rich 
coal.  A  line  of  railway  is  being  laid  between 
Molleno  and  East  London  ;  and  as  the  dis- 
trict is  rich  in  ironstone  as  well  as  coal,  it 
has  probably  a  prosperous  future  before  it. 
In  tliis  cunoection  may  be  mentioned  a  pro- 
jected railway  in  West  Africa  from  the  Gold 
Coast  to  the  interior,  which  will  open  up  a 
district  rich  in  palm-oil,  india-iublier,  and 
Other  products  of  this  fertile  land. — Chamiert't 
yeurnat. 

Assyrian  Discoveries. — Mr.  Rassdm,  the 
well  -  known  discoverer  of  Assyrian  relics, 
lately  gave  at  a  public  meeting  a  brief  account 
of  his  recent  doings.  At  about  twelve  miles 
from  Bagdad  a  ruin  was  pointed  out  to  him  by 
an  Arab,  and  he  at  once  commenced  some  ex. 
cavatiODS  iheie.  After  several  days'  work  the 
diggers  came  upon  an  enormous  building, 
containing  several  chambers.  Most  of  .these 
were  paved  with  brick  or  stones  ;  but  one  had 
a  floor  of  asphalt  !  Numerous  inscriptions 
were  found  oo  this  building;  but  (be  most 
Important  discovery  was  made  by  the  work- 
men after  Mr.  Rassam  had  been  obliged  to 
come  home.  In  one  of  the  rooms  there  were 
found  records  inscribed  on  nearly  ten  thousand 
tablets.  These  tablets  are  on  their  way  to 
England,  and  until  tbey  reach  the  hands  of 
experts  it  is  impossible  to' say  what  story 
tbey  may  unfold.  Suffice  It  to  add  that  we 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  discovery  that  may 
prove  more  important  than  anything  yet 
achieved  in  the  history  of  Eastern  research. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Eve. — One  of  the 
most  general  things  that  we  do  when  we  get 
anything  in  our  eye  is  to  rub  the  injure^ 
organ  with  ihe  vain  delusive  hope  of  rubbing 
the  offending  body  out,  instead  of  which  we 
only  make  the  Kyt  dry,  ioOamed,  and  morepain- 
fiil,  and  render  the  extiactioa  of  the  foreign 
body  more  difficult.  No  natter  what  it  is  that 
has  got   into  the  eye — with  perhaps  the  ei- 


ception  of  mortar  and  Itme — beep  (he  eyelidf 
closed  as  long  as  you  can  without  touching 
them.  Uuder  the  upper  eyelid  there  is  a  gland 
which  is  continually  pouring  forth  a  fluid  we 
call  tears.  Pain  will  almost  always  cause  this 
gland  to  pour  forth  a  large  amount  of  this  fluid, 
and  when,  a  foreign  substance  having  got  Into 
the  eye,  we  at  once  close  ihe  eyelid  without 
rubbing  it,  ihisHuid  will,  in  most  cases,  be  suffi- 
cient to  wash  the  offender,  if  not  absolutely 
on  to  our  cheek,  yet  so  near  to  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid  as  lo  be  easily  removed.  Should 
this  not  answer,  gently  bathe  the  eye  with  a 
moislened  soft  handkerchief  or  sponge.  If, 
however,  a  piece  of  flint  or  iron  or  other  hard 
substance  be  in  the  eye,  you  will  generally 
find  It  under  the  upper  eyelid,  and  to  remove 
it  you  must  turn  up  the  lid.  This  is  done  by 
laying  ■  small  probe  or  the  blanl  end  of  a 
darning  or  worsted  needle  across  the  upper 
lid,  about  half  an  Inch  from  the  margin  ;  itien, 
by  taking  Ihe  middle  eyelashes  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  drawing  them  outward 
and  upward,  while  at  the  same  lime  the 
probe  is  gently  pressed  upon  the  lid,  and  the 
patient  is  (old  to  look  down,  the  eyelid  is 
easily  everted.  The  foreign  body  then  comes 
Into  sight,  and  can  easily  be  removed  with 
something  soft,  as  a  camel'sbair  brush,  a 
feather,  etc.  If,  however,  the  body  be  im- 
bedded, and  consequently  does  not  move, 
the  patient  must  at  once  see  a  surgeon. 
Mortar  or  lime  in  the  eye  occasions  great  pain 
and  injury  if  not  quickly  removed.  If  seen 
immtdiattly,  the  eye  should  be  well  washed 
with  a  tepid  solution  of  vinegar  and  water 
(about  a  teaspoonlut  of  vinegar  to  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  water),  and  the  lid  being  everted  as 
before  described,  all  particles  should  be  re- 
moved. A  drop  or  two  of  oil  dropped  into 
the  eye  afterward  will  often  greatly  soothe  it. 
— AmttUana  Ltdurii. 

Electrical  Resistance  oe  a  Vacuum.— The 
opinion  has  long  prevailed  thai  vacuous  space 
is  a  non-conductor  of  eleciriciiy.  If  the  elec- 
trodes of  a  vacuum  tube,  which  can  be  gradu- 
ally exhausted,  be  connected  with  a  Ruhm- 
korff  collor  other  source  of  electricity  of  high 
tension,  it  is  observed  that  the  discharge 
passes  more  and  more  readily  as  the  rareiac- 
tioD  is  increased.  At  a  certain  slate  of  the 
rarefied  air,  however,  a  limit  seems  to  be 
reached  ;  and,  if  the  exiiauslion  is  coniinued 
beyond  this  point  the  resistance  in  ihe  lube 
increases,  and  finally  becomes  apparently  so 
great  that  the  discharge  ceases  to  pass.  The 
air  pressure  at  which  this  last  phenomenon 
occurs  is  different  in  different  tubes,  as  it 
depends  upon  ihe  width  of  the  tube,  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  electrodes,  their  nature,  and 
their  siie.    The  above  result  baK^been  con* 
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Brined  by  numerous  obserren,  and  the  con. 
elusion  has  been  drawn  (hat  air  (and  other 
gases)  when  reduced  beyond  a  certain  state 
of  tenuity  is  incompetent  to  transmit  elec- 
tricity. Prof.  Edlund  {PkileisfhUal Magaatu, 
January  1S33)  combats  this  view,  and  shows 
(hat  there  >■  anoifaer  way  of  eipiainlng  the 
apparent  absence  o(  conducliviij  In  a  highly 
exhausted  vacuum  tube.  He  cites  and  dis- 
cusses numerous  experiments  by  Gassiot, 
PlUcker,  Hiitoif,  Gaugain,  Wiedemann,  and 
others,  and  gives  veij  ationg  reasons  for  the 
view  that  ibe  hixh  resistance  of  the  tube  it 
due  to  an  obstruction  to  the  discharge  which 
it  set  up  at  the  surface  of  the  negaiive  elec- 
trode. This  obstruction  acts  like  a  large  re- 
sistance, though  it  is  more  probably  of  the 
nature  of  a  counter 'electromotive  force.  The 
actual  resistance  of  the  lube  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  two  pans,  of  which 
one  depends  on  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  the 
other  only  on  the  nature  and  size  of  the  nega- 
tive electrode.  The  latter  part  is  of  insigoifi' 
cant  amount  until  the  pressure  is  reduced  to 
the  EractioD  of  a  millimetre,  when  It  rises 
rapidly  in  value,  and,  as  the  rarefaction  ii 
continued,  becomes  so  great  as  to  stop  the 
passage  of  electricity  altogether,  no  matter 
how  high  the  acting  electromotive  force  may 
be.  Prof.  Edlund  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  vacuous  space,  so  far  ftom  being  a  non- 
conductor, is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity. 
If  this  be  BO,  and  it  the  space  which  separates  us 
from  the  sun  readily  allow  electrical  action  to 
be  transmitted  through  it,  we  shall  be  belter 
able  to  understand  the  direct  electrical  action 
which  the  sun  appears  to  exercise  on  our 
globe,  and  the  variations  of  this  action  during 
the  prevalence  of  sun-spots.  We  shall  be  able 
also  to  admit  the  measurements  of  those  who 
have  observed  ihe  aurora  borealis  (which  un- 
doubtedly consists  of  electrical  discharges)  at 
a  height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  at 
which  Ihe  tenuity  of  the  air  must  be  far  greater 
than  anything  we  can  produce  in  our  labora- 

A  Nbw  Friend  or  Humanity. —-"  What 
wonderful  digestions  they  must  have  f  lately 
exclaimed  a  British  gourmet  when  reading 
Mr.  Carl  Bock's  interesting  volume,  how  a 
certain  Dyak  tribe  always  eat  (heir  captives, 
old  as  well  as  young.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  these  interesting  cannibals  do  not  trust 
to  the  powers  of  nature  alone  to  digest  the 
toughest  grandfather  as  easily  as  the  tenderest 
infant.  The  papaw  tree  flourishes  in  Borneo, 
we  believe,  and  if  we  may  accept  Ihe  state- 
ments of  the  lilustrirlt  Zeilung,  the  feasting 
Dfak  has  a  powerful  assistant  in  that  plant. 
Experimental  proof  has  been  afforded  that 
the  hardest  beefsteak,  the  most  obdurate  of 
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mutton  chops,  becomes  soft  and  lender  if 
wrapped  in  papaw  leaves  for  twenty-four 
hours  previous  to  cooking.  The  juice  is  even 
more  powerful ;  a  small  quauliiy  placed  in  a 
vessel  in  which  a  piece  of  meal  was  boiling 
disintegrated  the  dbres  in  five  rainates.  Id 
the  tame  way  hard-boiled  eggs  soon  dissolved 
when  immersed  in  a  strong  brew  of  papaw 
juice  and  water,  while  finely  minced  meat  was 
speedily  converted  into  a  sort  of  thick  soup- 
In  fine,  the  papaw  tree  is  nature's  patent 
digester,  warranted  to  act  as  a  solvent  on  all 
kinds  of  animal  food. 

Ventriloquism  sv  Birds, — Many  birds, 
according  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Fish,  appear  (o  pos- 
sess  powers   of  ventriloquism.     A    cuckoo. 


a  tod  off,  c 


uhe  his 


from  a  furlong  away  ;  (he  (brush  sing- 
ing from  a  low  perch  seems  (o  bo  in  the  tree- 
top  ;  the  vesper  sparrow  and  field  sparrow  on 
the  roadside  fence,  as  if  singing  from  a  dis- 
tant field.  The  robin  has  a  similar  power, 
and  the  cat-bird  can  sing  in  a  loud,  voluble 
sound,  or  in  a  low,  soft,  sweet,  and  tender 
warble.  The  oven-bird,  the  smallest  of  the 
thrushes,  singing  from  a  distance,  can  throw 
ils  sharp,  ringing  notes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  the  listener  to  believe  that  it  is  almost 
within  reach. 

High  Tides  and  the  Moon.  —  Professai 
Ball,  of  Dublin,  has  been  recently  trying  to 
prove  that  the  moon  is  the  result  of  tidal 
.evolution,  that  in  the  very  remote  past,  when 
the  moon  was  only  40,000  miles  dislani,  tbe 
earth  must  have  been  swept  by  tides  of  eDor- 
mous  height,  and  that  these  tides  must  have 
been  powerful  agents  in  producing  changes 
on  the  earth's  surface  which  geologists  are 
now  unable  to  account  for.  In  a  recent 
number  of  Natttrt,  Professor  Newberry,  of 
Columbia  College,  goes  carefully  over  tbe 
geological  record,  and  shows  conclusively 
that  these  hypothetical  high  tides  have  left  no 
trace  of  their  existence,  and  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  geological  record  the  order 
of  nature  has  been  essentially  what  it  is  to- 
day. The  lestimooy  of  the  rocks  on  this  sub- 
ject, lays  Professor  Newberry,  is  so  full  and 
conclusive  that  it  really  leaves  no  room  for 
discussion  ;  and  hence  the  astronomers  have 
been  in  error  in  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the 
moon,  and  she  never  formed  a  portion  of 
(he  earth's  mass,  or  the  separation  took  place 
at  a  period  so  remote  that  she  had  receded  to 
nearly  her  present  distance  before  the  dawn 
of  life  on  the  earth. 

Concussion  OF  THE  Brain. — Concussion  of 
the  brain  is  tbe  common  retultof  a  contusion 
of  the  head,  and  cannot  be  too  seriously  re- 
garded,   laatiy  case  of  iDlut*  to  iheibead, 

.it,z=db,Cooglc 
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"^hcre  in  sen  Sibil  Itr  has   occurred,  a  doctor  pair,  parilf,  no  doubt,  because  ihe  exigencies 

should  be  sent  for,  but  even  in  itiRhter  cases,  of  Itade  refused  to  be  watped  into  the  iines 

when  (he  concussion  has  apparenlly  only  pro-  of.  slraiegical  coavenience,  but  partly  also,  it 

duced  aiemporarydiziiness.carefDl  treatment,  must   be   admitted,  because   public   opinion 

both  at  the  time  and  after  the  injury,  vritl  be  was  by  no   nieans   alive   to  the  necessity  of 

necessary  t°  restore  the  patient  to  a  healthy  good    roads   at  alt.      The  commerce   of   the 

state  of  both  mind  and  body.     In  an;  case  of  country,  such  as  ii  was,  was  carried  on  mainly 

Insensibility  from  injury  to  the  head,  no  harm  by    means    of    pack-horses.       Chariots    had 

can  be  done  by  cutting  the  hair  close,  and  ap-  ceased  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  war  ;  such 

plying  cold  water  to  the  head  until   the  sur-  wains    as    there  were   had    their    cumbrous 

geon's  arrival  ;  or  should  this  be  delayed,  and  fabric  supported  upon  wheels  hewn  out  of  a 

the   patient's    body   be   cold   and    the    skin  solid   blocL    of   wood,   which    creaked    and 

clammy,  hot  bottles  may  be  put  to  the  feet  in  groaned    as    they   rumbled    along    over    the 

addition.     Beyond  this,  however,  it  is  never  hardest  and  most  gravelly  tracks  which  could 

safe  for  a  n  on -professional  person  to  go,  In  a  be  found   for  ihem.     Wherever  firm  soil  was 

case  of  severe  injury  to  the  head  ;  and  most  wanting,  each  wagoner  picked  out  for  himself 

particularly  ought  the  administration  of  stim-  a   new  line   of  country,  warned  against  bogs 

ulanls  in  any  form  to  be  avoided.     Cases  of  and  marshes  by  the  apparent  failures  of  those 

head-injury  are  p^ten  more  grave  in  their  after-  who  immediately  preceded  them.    Where  the 

consequences  than  in  their  immediate  symp-  land  had  begun  to  be  Inclosed,  and  the  soil 

toms,  and  it  is  sometimesdilficult  to  persuade  was  tenacious,   "lanes"  of  enormous  width 

the  friends  of  ■   patient   who   is  apparently  were  left   to  serve   as   the   main   arteries  of 

well,  of  the  necessity  for  rest  and   quiet  for  traffic,  each  vehicle  during  winter  carefully 

some  weeks  after  the  accident.'    Irritability  of  avoiding  old    tracks    as  leading  to    certain 

temper  and  inability  to  bear  Blight  noises  are  break-downs.      The  results  of  this  primitive 

often  but  symptoms  of  irritation  of  Ihe  brain,  order  of  things  may  still  be  traced  distinctly 

and  should  be  at  once  reported  to  the  medical  all  over  that  large  portion  of  the  south  of 

adviser. — Family  Pkyiidan.  England  which  remains  uninclosed,  and  even 

^^ in  those  parts  of  the  midland  counties  where 

„,„_„,  ,  .„v  '*•*  population  has  not  increased  rapidly,  and 

MIbl-t.LLAN  Y .  Ijji^g  ^^  j,jll  |g„  j,f  ,^g  general  configuration 

Enqlish  AMD  RoM*N  HlGHWAYS.-In  Eng-  of   ,he   country.      Macaulay    has    left    us    a 

land,   as   elsewhere,   the   Romans   were   our  s,riking  description  of  the  state  of  the  sister 

great  masters  in  the  an  of  road-making.     A  country  in  this  respect  so  late  asthe  time  of 

thousand  years  of  disuse  have  not  sufficed  to  William   III.     We   know  how   it   fared  with 

obliterate  from  the  face  of  the  country  traces  Scotland  before  the  days  of  General  Wade,  so 

of  the  long  lines  of  roadway  which  connected  celebrated  for  his  road-making  exploits.    Nor 

their  principal  camps  and  stations  with  each  ^ave  we  reason   to  believe   that  any  real  ad- 

other.    Someof  them  will  serve  as  foundations  ^^nce  was  made  in  road-making  science  in 

of  modern  highways.     But,  for  the  most  part  England  itself  until  the  use  of  wheeled-car- 

being  desiKned  and  executed  for  military  pur-  riages  became  general,  and   the  construction 

poses  alone,    they  remain   simply  as  monu-  „i  something  like  sound  ground  upon  which 

meots  lo  attest  the  energy  and  the  engineer-  ,|,ey  could  travel  became  in  consequence  a 

ing  skill  of  a  race  who  were  at  one  time  the  „ce.siiy.-A'.Wifc«.M  C^iuty. 
indisputable    masters  of  what  was   then  the 

civilised  world.  Our  Saxon  forefathers  were  Isthb  Full  Moon  Rcd-kot?— If  Professor 
far  behind  ihem  In  this  respect.  Despite  the  De  Morgan  were  still  living,  the  following 
eiaraple  which  had  been  set  Ibera,  their  ideas  would  expose  me  to  the  risk  of  being  Immor- 
of  local  self-government  graviuted  in  a  very  laliied  on  the  gibbets  of  a  new  edition  of  his 
different  direction.  The  withdrawal  of  the  book  on  "  Paradoiers,"  i.r.,  scientific  here- 
controlling  and  originating  central  auiboriiy  ,ics,  a  class  of  unfortunates  with  whom  I  do 
told  in  England,  as  it  did  elsewhere,  against  feel  a  son  of  sneaking  sympathy  in  spite  of 
Ihe  continuance  of  the  intercourse  which  had  having  received  some  ridiculously  Insolent 
previously  existed  between  localities  distant  letters  from  their  most  oulrageous  represenu- 
with  each  other.  Great  al  were  the  capacities  live.  Thirteen  years  ago,  when  writing  the 
for  managing  their  own  affairs  displayed  by  •■  Fuel  of  the  Sun,"  I  stated  in  Chapter  VII. 
the  various  districts  into  which  England  be-  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  intrinsic  brill- 
came  split  up  after  the  departure  of  the  i»ncy  of  the  lunar  surface  is,  relatively  to 
Romans,  there  Is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  that  of  the  sun,  much  greater  than  is  usually 
roads,  avoo  in  the  more  frequented  pans  of  supposed,  and  similar  reasons  apply  to  the 
the  country,  became  steadily  worse.  The  old  superficial  lunar  temperature.  At  the  last 
Roman  "streets"  were  no  longer  kept  in  re-  eclipse    (December    s)   when   lh<v  itartUllbl 
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eclipsed  moon  first  became  visible  at  a  liitle 
past  five,  ibe  shaded  part  displayed  a  full 
copper-red  color;  as  the  eclipse  progressed 
(hU  advaoced  to  a  darker  or  roote  obscure 
copper  color ;  then  the  redness  graduall; 
faded,  and  the  shaded  portion  of  the  moon 
grew  darker  and  grayer,  until  at  last  it  be- 
came of  a  dark  slate  color,  and  Us  outline  or 
"limb"  was  barely  traceable  toward  the  end 
of  the  eclipse.  I  believe  that  the  surface  of 
the  moon  is,  as  it  appears  to  be,  of  a  dull  red 
h«at,  and  that  this  high  temperature  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  striking  it  directly 
without  any  intervening  shield  of  aqueous 
vapor  or  other  almospberlc  matter.  If  the 
volcanic  tufa,  of  which  the  moon's  surface  is 
evidently  composed,  resembles  the  corre- 
sponding material  on  our  earth,  it  Is  one  of 
the  best  absorbers  of  heat  and  the  worst  of 
conductors.  This  being  the  case,  the  unin- 
terrupted glare  of  the  sun's  rays  would  pro- 
duce its  maximum  possible  effect  on  a  thin 
film  of  the  moon's  surface ;  and  as  radiation 
and  absorption  are  co-equal,  this  surface 
would  rapidly  cool  by  uninterrupted  radiation 
while  screened  fay  the  earth's  shadow.  In 
connection  with  Ibis  subject  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  "red  heal"  is  not  an  absolute 
temperature  ;  it  varies  with  the  heated  surface 
when  viewed  in  the  dark.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of 
bright  platinum  on  which  an  ink  mark  has 
been  made  be  heated  barely  to  redness,  the 
ink  mark  shows  out  as  though  hotter  than 
the  metal.  The  dross  on  a  ladle  of  melted 
metal  shows  a  red  heat,  while  the  metal  itself 
is  dark.  If  a  figured  tile  with  black  and  white 
pattern  be  heated  to  redness,  and  seen  in  the 
dark,  the  black  glow  is  so  much  more  vivid 
than  the  white  that  the  pattern  appears  re- 
versed. If  the  pattern  be  in  glazed  and  un- 
glazed  surfaces,  the  unglaied  shows  a  red 
heal  at  loner  temperature  than  the  glazed. 
A  lufaceous  surface  like  that  of  the  moon  is 
specially  favorable  for  such  display  of  red 
luminosity  al  the  lowest  possible  temperature. 
Therefore  the  copper  color  may  he  brought 
out  by  a  temperature  of  about  600  deg.  The 
reasoning  that  ascribes  so  high  a  temperature 
to  the  side  of  the  moon  presented  to  the  sun 
must  lead  10  the  conclusion  that  the  dark  or 
nighl  side  is  intensely  cold— that  sunset  on 
the  moon  Is  followed  by  such  active,  uncom- 
pensated radiation  that  in  a  few  hours  after 
darkness  the  red-hot  surface  must  cool  down 
to  a  temperature  below  the  coldest  of  out 
arctic  and  ai^atctic  regions,  and  the  copper- 
red  heat  must  return  in  a  few  hours  after 
sunrise. — CtnlUman't  Staguttnt. 

An  Eastern  Legend.— The  most  painful 
thing  to  endure  among  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
Is  the  want  of  water.    The  inhabitants  have 
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at  a  little  no  other  water  than  that  of  a  hot  spring,  tfae 
water  of  which  has  an  intense  smell  of  sul- 
phur. It  can  only  be  drunk  after  it  has  be«n 
exposed  to  the  wind  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
leather  bottle.  Yet,  however  repulsive  il 
might  have  appeared  at  first,  one  gels  so  aC' 
customed  to  it  that  at  last  the  water  brought 
by  travellers,  even  from  the  "  Wild-goat's 
Well"  (Ain  el  Woul,  half  way  between  Kara- 
tern  and  Palmyra),  appears  tasteless.  The 
following  legend  relates  to  the  sulphurous 
well  of  Palmyra,  Ain  el  Ritshen,  or  the  Star 
Well.  Once  upon  a  time  a  large  snake  had 
taken  its  abode  iit  the  well,  and  was  stopping 
its  mouth  so  that  no  water  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  Solomon,  son  of  David,  ordered  the 
animal  to  leave  the  place,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  use  the  water.  The  snake  re- 
plied to  the  wise  king,  "Grant  me  to  come 
out  with  my  whole  body,  and  promise  me  not 
to  kill  me.  I  have  a  sun-spot  in  the  middle 
of  my  body,  and  I  shall  die  if  anything 
touches  me  on  that  place,"  When  Solomoo 
had  given  him  the  required  promise,  the  snake 
began  to  wind  itself  out  ;  it  crawled  and 
crawled,  but  there  was  no  end  to  il.  Its  rings 
already  filled  the  valley,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  a  sun-spot  yet.  Solomon  began 
to  be  frightened,  and  he  trembled  so  much 
Ibat  a  ring  slipped  from  his  finger  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  mysterious  spot  appeared 
at  the  mouth  of  the  well  ;  the  ring  fell  on  that 
spot,  and  the  snake  was  broken  in  two  parts. 
The  hind  part  of  the  monster  remained  in  the 
well,  and  was  putrefied  in  it,  so  that  it  became 
impossible  to  drink  the  water.  Solomon 
purified  the  spring  wiih  sulphur,  and  the 
putrid  smell  disappeared,  but  itiat  of  sniphur 
remains  till  now.  The  ashes  of  the  Ironi  part 
of  the  snake,  burned  by  Solomon,  dispersed  10 
all  the  four  winds,  became  another  plague, 
that  of  tbe  army  of  springing  insects— f./. 
locusts,  etc. — Dot  DtuUclu  Famititnblatt. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.' 

BY    FREDERIC    HARRISON. 

Ih  one  of  those  delightful  tales  of  advanced  and  pronounced  a  harangue 
Voltaire  which  nobody  reads  now  that  lasted  ihree-quarters  of  an  hour, 
(we  are  occupied  in  reading  books  in  which  he  extolled  him  for  possessing 
about  Voltaire's  books,  or  rather  arti-  all  the  good  qualities  which  he  had  not 
ctes  on  the  books  about  Voltaire's  got.  At  dinner,  which  lasted  three 
books),  I  remember  how  the  King  of  hours,  the  same  ceremonial  was  con- 
Babylon  cured  of  excessive  self-esteem  tinued.  If  he  opened  his  mouth  to 
a  great  satrap  called  Iraz.  The  moment  speak,  the  first  chamberlain  said  "  Hark ! 
he  awoke  in  the  morning  the  masterof  we  shall  hear  wisdom  !"  And  before  he 
the  royal  music  entered  the  favorite's  had  uttered  four  words,  the  second  cham- 
chamber  with  a  full  chorus  and  orches-  berlain  said,  '*  What  wisdom  do  we 
tra,  and  performed  in  his  honor  a  can-  hear  !"  Then  the  third  and  the  fourth 
tata  which  lasted  two  hours  ;  and  every  chamberlains  broke  into  shouts  of  laugh- 
third  minute  there  came  a  refrain  to  ter  over  the  good  things  which  Irax  had 
this  effect :  said,  or  rather  ought  to  have  said.  After 
"Wbaivirlncwhaignce,  what  power  hath  he;  dinner  the  same  cantata  was  again  sung 
HowpleasedwiihhlmteUmy  Lord  must  bo!"  jq  his  honor.  On  the  first  day  Irax  was 
"Ah  1  combien  Monseiftoenr  delighted;  the  second  he  found  less 
Doit  fitro  cootant  de  lui-meme  1 "  pleasant ;  on  the  third  he  was  bored  ; 
The  cantata  over,  a  royal  chamberlain  °°  the  fourth  hesaid  he  could  bear  it  no 

longer  ;  and  on  the  fifth  he  was  cured. 

*A  I^ecturo  given  atihe  LondoD  loatltuUon.         I    sometimes    think  this   nineteenth 
Naw  SiaiBS.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  6  46  L),q,t,;ed  D/GcXiQlc 
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century  with  its  material  progress  and 
its  mechanical  inventions,  its  steam  and 
electricity,  gas,  and  patents,  is  beinfi 
treated  by  the  press,  and  its  other  public 
admirers,  much  as  the  chamberlains  in 
Zadig  treated  the  satrap.  The  century 
is  hardly  awake  of  a  morning  before 
thousands  of  newspapers,  speeches,  lect- 
ures, and  essays  appear  at  its  bedside, 
or  its  breakfast  table,  repeating  as  in 
chorus : 


Surely  no  century  in  all  human  history 
was  ever  so  much  praised  to  its  face  for 
its  wonderful  achievements,  its  wealth 
and  its  power,  its  unparalleled  ingenuity 
and  its  miraculous  capacity  for  making 
itself  comfortable  and  generally  enjoying 
life.  British  Associations,  and  all  sorts 
of  associations,  economic,  scientific,  and 
mechanical,  are  perpetually  executing 
cantatas  in  honor  of  the  age  of  progress, 
cantatas  which  (alas  !)  last  much  longer 
th:in  three  hours.  The  gentlemen  who 
perform  wonderful  and  unsavory  feats  in 
crowded  lecture  halls,  always  remind  us 
that  "  Never  was  such  a  time  as  this  nine- 
teenth century  !"  Public  men  laying  the 
first  stones  of  institutes,  museums,  or 
amusing  the  Royal  Academy  after  din- 
ner, great  inventors,  who  have  reaped 
fortunes  and  titles,  raise  up  their  hands 
and  bless  us  in  the  benignity  of  affluent 
old  age.  I  often  think  of  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  in  his  new  robes  and  coronet,  as 
the  first  chamberlain,  bowing  and  cry- 
ing out,  "  What  a  noble  age  is  this  !" 
The  journals  perform  the  part  of  orches- 
tra, banging  big  drums  and  blowing 
trumpets — penny  trumpets,  tn-openny, 
threepenny,  or  sixpenny  trumpets — and 
the  speakers  before  or  after  dinner,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  read  papers  in  the 
sections  perform  the  part  of  chorus, 
singing  in  unison — 

"  How  pleased  with  lls«1f  this  age  muM  be  ]  " 
As  a  mere  mite  in  this  magnificent 
epoch,  I  ask  myself,  What  have  I  done, 
and  many  plain  people  around  me,  who 
have  no  mechanical  genius  at  all — what 
have  we  done  to  deserve  this  perpetual 
cataract  of  congratulation  ?  AH  that  I 
can  think  of  is  the  assurance  that  Figaro 
gives  to  the  count,  "  our  lordships  gave 
ourselves  the  trouble  to  be  bom  in  it !" 
Jt  is  worth  a  few  minutes'  thought  to 
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ask  what  is  the  exact  effect  upon  dviii- 
latiott,  in  the  widest  and  highest  sense 
of  that  term,  of  this  marvellous  multipli- 
cation of  mechanical  appliance  to  life  ? 
This  is  a  very  wide  question,  and  takes 
us  to  the  roots  of  many  matters,  social, 
economic,  political,  moral,  and  even 
religious.  Is  the  universal  use  of  a 
mechanical  process /^r  se  a  great  gain  to 
civilization,  an  unmixed  gain,  a  gain 
without  dangers  or  drawback  ?  Is  an  age 
which  abounds  in  countless  inventions 
thereby  alone  placed  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  the  ages  since  historical  times 
began  ?  And  this  brings  us  to  the  point 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  largely 
depends  on  what  we  mean  by  civilization. 
We  need  not  attempt  to  define  dviliia- 
Hon.  Before  any  one  can  fully  show  the 
meaning  of  civilization,  he  must  see  in  a 
very  clear  way  what  is  his  own  ideal  of  a 
high  social,  moral,  and  religious  life,  and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  any  such 
solemn,  not  to  say  tremendous  topic. 

We  had  better  not  hope  for  any  very 
slashing  answer  to  the  question,  either  in 
one  extreme  view  or  the  other.  We  sel- 
dom get  much  from  extreme  views,  but 
from  complex  and  balanced  views  ;  and 
this  is  a  very  compound  and  balanced 
subject,  this  of  civilization  and  progress  ' 
and  material  improvement.  I  should  not 
ask  the  question  if  I  thought  that  me- 
chanical progress  was  an  incalculable 
and  unqualified  gain  tohumanity.  And 
we  do  not  advance  matters  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  decry  material  inventions 
or  progress  of  any  kind.  We  all  know 
how  at  least  one  of  the  few  living  men 
of  genius  we  still  have  among  us,  one 
of  whom  I  can  never  speak  without  pro- 
found gratitude,  honor,  and  affection, 
is  wont  to  pour  out  his  stirring,  fascinat- 
ing tirades  against  this  age  of  steam  and 
all  its  mechanical  works — odes  as  lyri- 
cal, and  as  little  to  be  reduced  to  logic 
as  that  of  Gray's  bard  defying  the  Plac- 
tagenet  King.  I  am  no  member  myself 
of  the  society  of  St.  George,  and  as  & 
humble  son  of  the  nineteenth  century  I 
heartily  welcome  every  form  of  mechani- 
cal improvement.  The  cause  of  prog- 
ress is  bound  up  with  every  principle 
worth  having  ;  and  material  progress  is 
an  indispensable  step  in  general  prog- 
ress. Let  us  hail  the  triumphs  of  steam, 
and  electricity,  and  gas,  and  iron  ;  the 
railways  and  the  commerce  ;  the  indus- 
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try,  the  appliances,  and  conveniences  of 
our  age.  They  ar^  all  destined  to  do 
good  service  to  humanity.  But  still  it 
15  worth  asking  if  the  good  they  do  is 
^ui/e  so  vast,  ^tiiU  so  unmixed,  ^t'te  so 
immediate,  as  the  chamberlains  and  the 
chorus  make  out  in  Iheir  perpetual  can- 
tata to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Let  us  note  some  of  the  mechanical 
glories  of  the  last  hundred  years,  as  they 
are  so  often  rehearsed.  For  four  thou- 
sand years  we  know,  and  probably  forty 
thousand  years,  man  has  travelled  over 
land  as  fast  as  his  own  legs,  or  men's 
legs,  or  horses'  legs  could  carry  him,  but 
no  faster  ;  over  sea  as  fast  as  sails  and 
oars  could  carry  him.  Now  he  goes  by 
steam  over  both  at  least  three  times  the 
pace.  In  previous  ages,  possibly  for 
twenty  centuries,  about  a  hundred  miles 
a  day  was  the  outside  limit  of  any  long 
continuous  journey.  Now  we  can  go 
four  thousand  miles  by  sea  in  fourteen 
days,  and  by  land  in  live  days.  It  used 
to  occupy  as  many  weeks,  or  sometimes 
months.  We  have  now  instantaneous 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  whole  surface  of  our  planet 
has  only  been  known  about  a  hundred 
years  ;  and  till  our  own  day  to  get  news 
from  all  parts  of  it  to  one  given  spot 
would  certainly  have  required  a  year. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
livers' his  message,  and  within  three 
hours  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  wotld 
have  printed  it  word  for  word.  For 
twenty  thousand  years  every  fabric  in  use 
has  been  twisted  into  thread  by  human 
fiDgers,  and  woven  into  stuff  by  the 
human  hand.  Machines  and  steam- 
engines  now  make  io,o3o  shirts  in  the 
time  that  was  formerly  occupied  by  mak- 
ing one.  For  twenty  thousand  years 
man  has  got  no  better  light  than  what 
was  given  by  pitch,  tallow,  or  oil.  He 
now  has  gas  and  electricity,  each  tight 
of  which  is  equal  to  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  candles.  Where  there  used  to 
be  a  few  hundred  books  there  are  now 
100,000;  and  the  London  newspapers  of 
a  single  year  consume,  I  dare  say,  more 
type  and  paper  than  the  priming  presses 
of  the  whole  world  produced  from  the 
days  of  Gutemberg  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Vou  may  buy  a  good  watch 
now  for  as  many  shillings  as  it  used  to 
cost  pounds,  and  a  knife  worth  a  week's 
labor  is  now  worth  the  labor  of  one  or 


two  hours.  The  fish  eaten  in  Paris  is 
caught  in  Torbay  ;  our  loaf  of  bread  is 
grown  in  California  ;  and  a  child's  pen- 
ny toy  is  made  in  Japan  ;  a  servant  girl 
can  get  a  better  likeness  of  herself  for 
6ii.  man  her  mother  or  her  grandmother 
could  have  got  for  £60  ;  the  miners  of 
the  north,  they  say,  drink  champagne 
and  buy  pianos,  and  travel  100  roiles 
for  a  day's  holiday.  The  brigade  of  the 
Guards  with  breech-loaders  would  now 
decide  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  in  an  hour,  and  the 
Devastation  would  sink  all  the  navies 
which  fought  at  the  Trafalgar  and  the 
Nile.  In  old  dajrs  if  a  regiment  were 
needed  (say  in  Delhi  or  to  New  Zea- 
land) it  could  hardly  have  been  summon- 
ed and  placed  there  within  six  months 
or  a  year.  It  could  now  be  done  in  five 
or  six  weeks.  Queen  Elizabeth,  they 
say,  ruled  over  less  than  5,000,000  suhh- 
jects,  and  Queen  Anne  perhaps  over  less 
than  to,ooD,ooo.  Queen  Victoria  enjoys 
the  loyal  devotion  of  at  leas(  250,000.- 
000.  Bess  counted  the  total  revenues 
of  government  on  one  hand  (1  mean  in 
millions)  ;  Anne  could  do  it  on  two 
hands.  Queen  Victoria  as  Empress,  I 
suppose,  disposes  of  150  millions.  In 
the  last  century  the  capitals  of  Europe 
had  a  population  hardly  equal  to  that  of 
Finsbury  or  Marylebooe  in  our  day, 
London  has  grown  about  eight  or  ten 
times  in  a  hundred  years.  Whole  dis- 
tricts as  large  as  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Alfred  or  St.  Louis,  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  moorland  and  meadow, 
are  now  one  continuous  factory,  where 
the  wealth,  the  population,  the  product  of 
one  acre  is  equal  to  that  of  a  whole  coun- 
ty in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  I  will 
not  continue  the  tremendous  recital  any 
further.  Every  one  can  work  it  out  for 
himself.  Take  the  facts  and  figures  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  which,  we  are 
told,  was  a  sort  of  a  Golden  Age  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  multiply  them  by  50,  100, 
or  1000,  and  we  get  to  our  point  of  mod- 
ern sublimity.  And  what  Marlborough 
andWalpole,  Swift  and  Addison,  called 
the  impossible  is  now  the  commonplace. 
Every  one  can  state  for  himself  the 
hyperbolic  contrast  between  the  material 
condition  we  see  to-day,  and  the  material 
condition  in  which  society  managed  to 
live  one,  two,  three  centuries  ago,  nay, 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  a  hundred. centuries 
,l,.eJD.C.OO«^IC 
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af{0.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  merely  ma-  England  the  most  sudden  change  in  our 
teiial,  physical,  mechanical  change  in  material  and  external  life  that  is  perhaps 
human  life  in  the  hundred  years,  from  recorded  in  history.  It  is  curious  how 
the  da)'3  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  to  our  many  things  date  from  that  1770  or 
ovn,  is  greater  than  occurred  in  the  1780.  The  use  of  steam  in  man u fact- 
thousand  years  that  preceded,  perhaps  ures  and  locomotion  by  sea  and  land, 
even  in  two  thousand  years  or  twenty  the  textile  revolution,  the  factory  sys- 
thousand  years.  The  external  visible  tem,  the  enormous  growth  of  population, 
life  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Pope  did  not  the  change  from  a  rural  to  a  town  life, 
essentially  differ  from  that  of  Chaucer,  the  portentous  growth  of  the  Empire, 
Boccaccio,  orFroissart  ;  nordid  it  differ  the  vast  expansion  of  sea  power,  of  com- 
vcry  much  from  that  of  Horace  and  merce,  of  manufactures,  of  wealth,  of 
Virgil;  norindeeddiditutterly  contrast  intercommunication,  of  the  Post ;  then 
with  that  of  Aristophanes  and  Plato,  the  use  of  gas,  electricity,  telegraphs. 
Are  we  so  vastly,  so  eaormauj/y,  the  wIkt,  telephones,  steam  presses,  sewinfc  ma- 
tlie  nobler,  the  happier?  chines,  air  engines,  gas  engines,  electric 

Is  the  advance  in  real  civilization  at  engines,  photographs,  tunnels,  ship  ca- 

all  to  be  compared  with  the  incredible  nals,  and  all  the  rest.     Early  in  the  last 

"leaps  and  bounds"  of  material    im-  century  England  was  one  of  the  lesser 

provement  ?  kingdoms  in  Europe,  but  one-third  in 

To  ask  such  a  question  is  to  answer  size  and  numbers  of  France  or  Germany, 
it.  Robert  Lowe,  the  Society  of  British  Now  it  is  in  size  twenty  times — twenty 
Engineers,  and  the  British  Association  times — as  big  as  either,  and  six  or  seven 
itself,  hardly  ever  pretended  that  this  times  as  populous  as  either.  London 
Victorian  age  is  so  incalculably  wiser,  then  was  only  one  of  a  dozen  cities  in 
better,  more  beautiful,  than  any  other  in  Europe  ;  hardly  of  the  area  of  Manches- 
recorded  history.  What  they  say  is  that  ter  or  Leeds.  It  is  now  the  biggest  and 
it  has  incalculably  more  good  things,  most  populous  city  in  recorded  history, 
incredibly  greater  opportunities  than  any  nearly  equal,  I  suppose,  in  size  and  pop- 
other.  Quite  so  !  it  has  a  thousand  ulation  to  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  put 
times  the  resources  of  any  other  age.  together.  One  hundred  years  ago  to 
Permit  us  to  ask — Does  it  use  them  to  a  have  lit  this  theatre,  as  it  is  now  lighted, 
thousand  times  better  purpose?  I  am  would  have  cost,  I  suppose,  £50,  and  the 
no  detractor  of  our  own  age.  I  do  not  labor  of  two  or  three  men  for  an  hour  to 
know  if  there  is  any  in  which  I  would  light  and  snuS  and  extiugnish  the  can- 
rather  have  lived,  take  it  all  round,  dies.  It  is  now  done  for  a  shilling  bj 
We  all  feel,  in  spite  of  a  want  of  beauty,  one  man  in  three  minutes.  A  hundred 
of  rest,  of  completeness,  which  sits  heavy  years  ago  to  have  taken  us  all  to  out 
on  our  souls  and  frets  the  thoughtfiU  homes  to-night  would  hare  cost,  I  sup- 
spirit— we  alt  feet  a-tiptoe  with  hope  and  pose,  on  an  average,  51.  ahead  and  two 
confidence.  We  are  on  the  threshold  hours  of  weary  jolting.  I  trust  we  may 
of  a  great  lime,  even  if  our  time  is  not  all  get  home  to-night  for  41/.  or  6d.  a 
great  itself.  In  science,  in  religion,  head  at  the  most  in  half  an  hour.  If  you 
in  social  organization,  we  all  know  what  wanted  an  answer  from  a  friend  in  Dublin 
great  ihings  are  in  the  air.  "  We  shall  or  Edinburgh  it  would  have  cost  you  by 
see  it,  but  not  «oai  " — or  our  children  post  (one  hundred  years  ago)  about  at. 
and  our  children's  children  will  see  it.  m  money  and  a  fortnight  in  time.  You 
The  Vatican  with  its  syllabus,  the  Medi-  now  get  an  answer  in  30  hours  for  two- 
sevali St s-at -all-costs,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  pence,  or  a  penny  if  you  are  as  brief  as 
Ruskin,  the  Esthetes,  are  all  wrong  the  Prime  Minister.  A  hundred  years 
about  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  no/  ago,  if  you  wanted  to  go  there,  it  would 
the  age  of  money-bags  and  cant,  soot,  have  taken  you  a  week,  and  you  would 
hubbub,  and  ugliness.  It  is  the  a^  of  have  to  make  your  will.  You  can  now 
great  expectation  and  unwearied  striving  go  in  a  day,  and  come  back  the  next 
after  better  things.  Still,  is  it  the  Mil-  day.  And  so  on  ;  and  so  on.  The 
lenniura  foretold  by  the  prophets,  by  chamberlain's  refrain  still  runs  in  my 
civil  engineers  and  railway  kings  ?  head.     The    important    point    is    that 

The  last  hundred  years  hare  seen  in  this  most  unparalleled  chan^  in  mate- 
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rial  life  only  began  about  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Is  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century  so  incredibly  superior  to  the 
civilization  of  the  eighteenth  or  the 
seventeenth  century  ?  England  in  iSSi 
is  in  many  things  wiser  and  stronger,  per- 
haps better,  than  in  17S2.  But  England 
in  17S3  was  wiser,  stronger,  and  certainly 
better  than  in  1683.  I  should  not  like 
to  compare  1682  with  1582,  though 
many  things  decidedly  open  questions  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Bess  had  been  well 
settled  in  those  of  the  merry  monarch  ; 
and  1681  was  perhaps  a  time  when  we 
should  have  felt  life  easier  and  safer 
than  in  1583.  fiut  compare  1583  with 
1483,  or  1381.  It  is  the  difference 
between  modern  and  mediaeval  life. 
Slowly  and  in  the  long  run  the  ages  do 
advance  in  civilization.  But  taking 
England  alone,  and  looking  back  for  five 
centuries,  do  we  find  such  an  enormous 
impetus  to  civilization  in  its  high  sense 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  we  find  in 
its  low  sense,  in  its  mere  physical,  ma- 
terial sense  * 

Compare  England  with  other  countries 
in  Europe.  While  England  in  a  hun* 
drcd  years  has  utterly  transformed  the 
face  of  its  material  life,  France  has  done 
so  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  Italy  and 
Germany  even  less,  and  Spain  not  at 
all.  None  of  these  countries  has  chang- 
ed very  much  in  population,  in  area,  in 
relation  of  town  and  country,  in  density, 
in  habits  of  locomotion,  in  material  ap- 
pliances. Thirty  years  ago,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Florence,  and  Madrid  were  to 
the  eye  not  much  unlike  what  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  and  Frederick 
the  Great,  To  this  day,  country  life  in 
Brittany,  in  Auvergne,  in  Fomerania, 
Silesia,  or  Bohemia,  in  the  Romagna, 
and  Grenada,  is  substantially  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  seven  years'  war. 
In  the  meantime,  lifein  Surrey  and  Mid- 
dlesex, in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  War- 
wickshire, has  outwardly  changed  more 
than  it  did  between  the  Conquest  and 
the  Revolution.  That  is  to  say,  Eng* 
land  has  in  a  hundred  years  undergone 
enormous  material  change  ;  relatively 
France  and  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain 
(except  in  one  or  two  places),  have  un- 
dergone small  material  change.  Has 
the  relative  position  of  these  nations  in 
the  scale  of  true  civilization  altered  so 


very  much  ?  Not  at  all !  Most  persons 
would  say  that  in  the  hundred  years 
France  had  advanced  in  true  civilization 
about  as  fast  as  England  ;  so  too  of 
Germany.  Many  persons  might  think 
both,  or  one  at  least,  had  advanced  rel- 
atively faster  than  England.  And  yet 
their  material  progress  has  been  incr^i- 
bly  less  than  that  of  England. 

Take  science.  Science  now  enjoys  a 
multitude  of  appliances  which  it  never 
had  before.  Early  in  this  century  the 
planet  was  not  even  explored.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  important  phenomena  were 
unknown,  because  they  lay  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  observation.  Trade, 
material  progress,  wealth,  and  the  dis- 
coveries have  multiplied  a  thousand 
times  the  instruments  and  materials  and 
opportunities  of  science.  Steam,  gas, 
electricity,  telegraphy,  photography,  tel- 
escopes, microscopes,  batteries,  electric 
lights,  electric  casts,  electric  measures, 
and  conductors  in  forms  infinite,  have 
given  the  modem  man  of  science  an 
armory  of  incredible  variety  and  power. 
To  place  beside  the  marvellous  tools  of 
modem  science  those  with  which  Coper- 
nicus, Galileo,  Newton,  Harvey,  and 
Lavoisier  worked  is  like  putting  the  ar- 
mory of  a  modern  ironclad  beside  that  of 
a  Chinese  junk.  And  yet,  is  our  science 
relatively  to  its  opportunities  so  enor- 
mously superior  to  the  science  of  any 
other  age  ?  Let  us  speak  of  our  science 
with  profound  respect  and  honor.  We 
are  proud  to  think  it  inferior  to  none  in 
histor)r.  Three  names  at  least  of  the 
Victorian  epoch,  Faraday,  Darwin,  and 
Thomson,  will  live  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence and  mechanics.  But  great  as  our 
time  is  in  science,  no  competent  man 
will  pretend  that  it  is  distinctly  higher 
than  the  age  which  saw  Newton,  Her- 
schel.  Black,  and  Priestley  ;  or  the  ^e 
of  Bacon,  Harvey,  Galileo,  Descartes, 
and  Leibnitz  ;  or  the  age  of  Buffon, 
D'Alembert,  Lagrange,  Lavoisier,  and 
Bichat.  You  may  raise  your  mechanical 
apparatus  of  science  a  thousandfold,  you 
do  not  double  your  scientific  genius 
once. 

Or  philosophy  ?  We  are  all  philoso- 
phers nowadays  in  one  sense,  but  is  the 
philosophy  of  1882  so  vastly  taller  than 
the  philosophy  of  1782,  fresh  from 
Hume,  and  Adam  Smith.  Montesquieu, 
Kant,  and  Diderot  ?  Or  litent}ire  ?  Wi 


aire?  We 
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read  looo  pages  now  where  our  fore- 
fathers read  one.  Every  day  the  press 
turns  out  in  leRible  typ>e  more  matter 
than  in  Dr.  Johnson's  day  it  turned  out 
in  a  year  ;  more  than  in  Shakespeare's 
day  it  turned  out  in  a  century.  And 
yet,  is  the  age  so  far  ahead  in  letters  of 
the  age  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Burke, 
Goethe,  Goldsmith,  Schiller,  Alfieri, 
Lesage,  Johnson.  Fielding,  Richardson, 
and  Sterne  ?  Or  to  go  back  another 
hundred  years,  we  may  take  the  age  of 
Cotneille.  Moliere,  Racine,  Milton, 
Locke,  and  Dryden.  There  is  good 
music  in  1882;  but  is  it  so  stupendously 
better  than  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Gluck,  and  Beethoven  ?  Theie  are  good 
pictures  ;  but  do  we  do  better  than  Rey- 
nolds and  Gainsborough,  not  lo  talk  of 
Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Holbein  ? 

Civilization  is  a  very  elastic,  impalpa- 
ble, undefinable  thing.  But  where  are 
we  to  turn  to  find  the  tremendous  rela- 
tive superiority  of  1882  over  ij&i  or 
i68z,  or  1582  ?  We  may  hunt  up  and 
down,  and  we  shall  only  find  this : 
Population  doubling  itself  almost  with 
evcTy  fresh  generation — cities  swelling 
year  by  year  by  millions  of  inhabitants 
and  square  miles  of  area — wealth  count- 
ed by  billions,  power  to  go  anywhere,  or 
learn  anything,  or  order  any  thmg.  count- 
ed in  seconds  of  time — -miraculous  means 
of  locomotion,  of  transport,  of  copying 
anything,  of  detecting  the  millionth  part 
of  a  grain  or  a  hair's  breadth,  of  seeing 
millions  of  billions  of  miles  into  space 
and  finding  more  stars,  billions  of  letters 
carried  every  year  by  the  Post,  billions 
of  men  and  women  whirled  everywhere  in 
hardly  any  time  at  all ;  a  sort  of  patent 
fairy -Peribanon's  fan  which  we  can  open 
and  flutter,  and  straightway  find  every- 
thing and  anything  the  planet  contains 
for  about  half-a-cTown  ;  night  turned 
into  day  ;  roads  cut  through  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  canals  across  conti- 
nents ;  every  wish  for  any  material  thing 
gratified  in  mere  conjuror's  fashion,  by 
turning  a  handle  oradjustingapipe — an 
enchanted  world,  where  everything  does 
what  we  tell  it  in  perfectly  inexplicable 
ways,  as  if  some  good  Prospero  were 
waving  his  wand,  and  electricity  were 
the  willing  Ariel — that  is  what  we  have 
—and  yet,  is  this  civilisation  p  Do  our 
philosophy,  our  science,  our  art,  our 
manners,  our  happiness,  our  morality, 
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overtop  the  philosophy,  the  science,  the 
art,  the  manners,  the  happiness,  the 
morality  of  our  grandfathers  as  greatly 
as  those  of  cultivated  Europeans  differ 
from  those  of  savages  ?  We  are  as  much 
superior  in  material  appliances  to  the 
men  of  Milton's  day  and  Newton's  day, 
as  they  were  to  Afghans  or  Zulus.  Are 
we  equally  superior  in  cultivation  of 
brain,  heart,  and  character,  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Milton  and  Newton  ? 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  higher  sides  of 
life,  we  may  turn  to  the  lighter  side  of 
civilization — it  is  an  indefinitely  com- 
plex fact — lake  the  bloom,  or  dress,  of 
social  life — was  life  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  years  ago,  before  steam,  elec- 
tricity, and  photography  Existed,  so 
cramped  and  helpless  a  thing,  so  iomi, 
and  ill-provided  ?  Somehow  it  was  not. 
Take  Horace  Walpole's  delightful  letters 
and  memoirs,  or  Saint  Simon's  in  France, 
the  still  more  delightful  memoirstof  Miss 
Burney  ;  take  the  history  of  Johnson's 
Club,  and  his  life,  and  his  friends,  the 
story  of  Goldsmith  with  his  fife  travel- 
ling over  Europe,  or  take  Gibbon's  mem- 
oirs, or  Hume's,  or  Fielding's  letters. 
Take  the  old  Spectator  and  TatUr,  Jiam- 
Ner,  and  the  rest  ;  read  the  letters  of 
Pope,  or  Swift,  or  Dryden.  Again,  go 
close  into  the  inner  home  of  Milton,  or 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  or  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Montaigne,  Rabelais,  Shake- 
speare ;  even  Chaucer,  Froissart,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  Raffaelle,  Buonarotti,  or 
Benvenuto.  We  know  how  these  men 
lived,  what  they  thought  about,  and 
talked  about,  and  bow  they  passed  their 
time.  I  institute  no  barren  compari- 
son between  the  value  of  their  age  and 
ours.  They  had  in  all  conscience 
their  folly,  ignorance,  lust,  crime,  I 
simply  say,  did  their  want  of  all  the 
material  contrivances  we  have  to-day 
blunt  and  cramp  their  lives  so  much  as 
we,  spoiled  sons  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, would  expect  ?  We  know  this :  If 
Fielding  went  down  to  his  home  in  Som- 
ersetshire, it  took  him  several  days  to 
ride  through  muddy  lanes,  and  we  go  in 
four  hours  ;  if  Swift  went  to  Dublin  it 
might  occupy  him  a  fortnight ;  if  Raleigh 
sailed  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Span- 
ish Main,  he  would  not  be  heard  of  at 
home  for  a  year  ;  and  when  Shakespeare 
played  Hamlet  and  Maebeth,  he  had 
neither    limelight,   footlights,    scenery, 
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costumes,  nor  stage  machinery,  and  he 
did  not  spend  £5000  before  he  drew  up 
the  curtain.  When  Milton  went  to  Italy 
he  did  not  manage  to  do  the  "  regular 
North  Italy  round"  in  a  fortnight,  and 
be  was  not  personally  conducted  to  Gal- 
ileo's villa  at  Arcetri — as  we  are — though 
I  dare  say  he  saw  as  much  there  as  most 
of  ufl  do— even  though  a  schoolboy  would 
think  Galileo's  telescope  a  clumsy  old 
thing.  I  believe  Gibbon  and  Montaigne, 
Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  had  read 
yearly  as  much,  and  knew  nearly  as 
much,  as  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  ;  although, 
we  are  told,  almost  every  subject  of 
learning  and  science  has  been  recon- 
structed many  times  over  since  their 
day.  I  date  say  Bufion  and  Linnecus 
knew  almost  as  much  about  animals  and 
plants  as  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  though 
they  lived,  if  not  in  the  pre-historic  cer- 
tainly in  the  pre-evolution  era.  Addison 
and  Vollaiie  wrote  essays  as  good  even 
as  Matthew  Arnold's,  thou^  neither 
Sweetness  nor  Light  had  been  patented 
in  those  days  ;  and,  though  the  Dublin 
and  the  Edinburgh  mails  now  carry 
more  sacks  full  of  letters  in  a  day  than 
they  used  to  carry  in  a  year.  I  doubt  if 
in  a  billion  letters  that  Mr.  Fawcett  now 
dispatches  there  is  one  that  is  worth  a 
line  of  Swift's  to  Vanessa,  or  one  of 
Hume's  to  Adam  Smith,  or  one  of 
Gray's  to  Mason,  or  Cowper's  to  Hill, 
or  one  of  Voltaire's  to  D'Alembert,  or 
one  of  Goethe's  to  Schiller. 

A  scholar  of  the  old  days  could  hard- 
ly get  sight  of  more  than  a  few  thousand 
books.  Now  he  can  get  to  London  or 
Paris  in  a  few  hours,  and  see  millions 
for  the  mere  asking.  We  can  now  do,  or 
see,  or  hear,  in  twelve  hours,  what  it 
took  our  ancestors  twelve  months  to  do, 
or  to  see,  or  to  hear.  A  man  in  Mil- 
ton's day  or  Addison's  day  spent  £3000 
in  three  years  in  travelling  over  Europe. 
He  may  now  sec  as  much  for  £200  in 
three  months.  And  a  year  will  show 
him  more  than  Marco  Polo,  Captain 
Cook,  and  Christopher  Columbus  saw  in 
their  lives  of  voyaging.  In  Shakespeare's 
day  a  dozen  men  in  a  barn  played  X^ear 
and  Othello  to  three  or  four  dozen  men 
of  leisure.  There  are  now  splendid  the- 
atres in  every  town  in  Europe,  with  elec- 
tric lights  and  real  thunder.  It  would 
have  taken  Horace  Walpole  or  Pope 
three  months  of   letter-writing  and  of 


travelling  and  talking  to  learn  what  a 
man  can  now  learn  of  the  world  around 
him  in  an  hour  oVer  his  Times  after 
breakfast. 

Why  is  it  that  we  don't  get  any  far- 
ther ?  Because  we  know  that  Shake- 
speare got  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
tragedy  quite  as  deep  as  Mr.  Irving. 
No  one  can  call  Pope  or  Addison,  Vol- 
taire or  Montesquieu,  wanting  in  culture 
(Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  »'en  sees  the  nole 
of  (vlture  there).  No  one  can  deny  that 
Milton  had  a  fine  style  and  a  fine  taste  ; 
no  one  can  say  that  Johnson,  Congrevc, 
Diyden,  Pope,  Fielding,  Reynolds,  and 
Charles  James  Fox  passed  narrow,  stunt- 
ed, dull  lives.  And  yet  the  tools,  the 
appliances,  the  conveniences  of  these 
men's  lives  were,  in  comparison  with 
ours,  as  the  tools,  appliances,  and  con* 
veniences  of  the  ancient  Brilons  or  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  were  to  theirs. 
Why,  then,  with  all  this  arsenal  of  ap- 
pliances, do  we  not  do  more  ?  Can  it 
be  that  we  are  overwhelmed  with  our 
appliances,  bewildered  by  our  resources, 
puzzled  with  our  mass  of  materials,  by 
the  mere  opportunities  we  have  of 
going  everywjiere,  seeing  everything,  and 
doing  anything  ? 

We  have  been  so  much  delighted  with 
our  new  material  acquisitions,  that  we 
forget  what  risks  and  drawbacks  and 
burdens  they  involve  ;  we  are  often  blind 
to  the  evils  they  in  turn  introduce,  and 
we  imagine  that  these  discoveries  enlarge 
the  human  powers,  when  they  only  mul- 
tiply the  human  instruments.  When  the 
books  of  a  year  and  of  a  library  were 
counted  by  hundreds  or  thousands, 
learned  men  could  really  know  what 
was,be8t  to  be  knowitrand  mastered  that 
best.  But  when  books  are  counted  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions,  it 
is  almost  a  matter  of  chance  what  a  man 
reads,  and  still  more  what  he  remembers. 
Enormous  multiplication  of  material 
necessarily  involves  great  subdivision  of 
work.  This  system  of  subdividing  every 
study  into  special  lines  grows  with 
strange  rapidity.  The  incalculable  ac- 
cumulation of  new  material,  and  the  in- 
tense competition  to  gather  still  nrtore 
material,  drive  students  to  limit  their 
research  to  smaller  and  smaller  comers, 
until  it  ends  often  in  ludicrous  triviali- 
ties, and  mere  mechanical  registering  of 
the    most    obvious    facts,    instead    of 
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thought  and  mental  grip.  A  hundred 
Tears  ago,  a  naturalist  was  a  man  who, 
having  mastered,  say,  some  millions  of 
observations,  had,  if  he  possessed  a 
mind  of  vigor,  some  idea  of  what  Nat- 
ure is.  Now,  (here  are  millions  of  bil- 
lions of  possible  observations,  all  in 
many  different  sciences,  and  as  no  hu- 
man brain  can  deal  with  them,  men 
marlc  off  a  small  plot,  stick  up  a  notice 
to  warn  off  intruders,  and  grub  for  ob- 
servations there.  And  so  a  naturalist  now 
often  knows  nothing  about  Nature,  but 
devotes  himself sayto  one  hundredth  or 
thousandth  part  of  Nature — say  the  sec- 
tion of  Annelida — and  of  these,  often  to 
one  particular  worm,  or  he  takes  the 
Gasteropods,  and  then  he  confines  him- 
self to  a  particular  kind  of  snail ;  and 
then  after  twenty  years  he  publishes  a 
gigantic  book  about  the  co-ordination  of 
die  roaculse  on  the  wings  of  the  extinct 
ItpidopUra,  or  it  may  be  on  the  genesis 
of  the  tails  of  the  various  parasites  that 
inhabited  the  palaeozoic  flea.  I  don't 
say  but  what  this  microscopic,  infinitely 
vast,  infinitesimatly  small,  work  has  got 
to  be  done.  But  it  has  its  dangers,  and 
saps  all  grip  and  elasticity  of  mind, 
when  it  is  done  in  a  crude,  mechanicid 
way,  by  the  medal-hunting  tribe. 

When  we  multiply  the  appliances  of 
human  life,  we  do  not  multiply  the 
years  of  life,  nor  the  days  in  the  year, 
nor  the  hours  in  the  day.  Nor  do  we 
multiply  the  powers  of  thought,  or  of 
endurance ;  much  less  do  we  multiply 
self-restraint,  unselfishness,  and  a  good 
heart.  What  we  really  multiply  are  our 
difficulties  and  doubts.  Millions  of  new 
books  hardly  help  us  when  we  can  neither 
read  not  remember  a  tithe  of  what  we 
have.  Billions  of  new  facts  rather  con- 
fuse men  who  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  old  facts.  Culture,  thought, 
art,  ease  and  grace  of  manner,  a  healthy 
society,  and  a  high  standard  of  life,  have 
often  been  found  without  any  of  our 
modem  resources  in  a  state  of  very  sim- 
ple material  equipment.  Read  the  de- 
lightful picture  of  Athenian  life  in  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  or  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  or  of  Roman  life  in  the 
epistles  of  Horace,  or  of  Medisval  life 
in  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  or  Chaucer,  or 
of  Oriental  life  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
or  in  the  books  of  Confucius  and  Men- 
cius,  or  the  tales  of  old  Japan,  or  go 
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back  to  the  old  Greek  world  in  the  ' 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  the  odes  of  Pin- 
dar,  Theocritus,  and  Hesiod.  In  all  of 
these  we  ^et  glimpses  of  societies  which 
are  to  us  ideal  in  their  charm  ;  humane, 
happy,  wise,  and  bright.  No  one  wishes 
to  return  to  them.  We  are  better  off 
as  we  are  These  idyllic  ages  of  poetry 
and  story  had  their  own  vice,  folly, 
ignorance,  narrowness,  crime.  Thejf 
wanted  things  indispensable  to  civiU- 
zation  in  its  highest  form.  But  they 
had  this.  They  had  wisdom,  beauty, 
happiness,  though  they  had  none  of  our 
material  appliances — neither  steam,  nor 
railways,  nor  factories,  nor  machinery, 
nor  coal,  nor  gas,  nor  electricity,  nor 
printing  presses,  nor  newspapers,  nor 
underground  railways,  nor  penny  post, 
nor  even  post-cards.  And  what  they 
fell  short  of  they  would  not  have  got 
by  all  the  steam-engines  and  telegraphs 
and  post-offices  on  earth. 

Steam  and  factories,  telegraphs,  posts, 
railways,  gas,  coal  and  iron,  suddenly 
discharged  upon  a  country  as  if  by  a 
deluge,  have  their  own  evils  that  they 
bring  in  their  train.  To  cover  whole 
counties  with  squalid  buildings,  to  pile 
up  100,000  factory  chimneys,  vomiting 
soot,  to  fill  the  air  with  poisonous  va- 
pors till  every  leaf  within  ten  miles  is 
withered,  to  choke  up  rivers  with  putrid 
refuse,  to  turn  tracts  as  big  and  once  as 
lovely  as  the  New  Forest  into  arid,  noi- 
some wastes ;  cinder-heaps,  cesspools, 
coal-dust,  and  rubbish — rubbish,  coal- 
dust,  cesspools,  and  cinder-heaps,  and 
overhead  by  day  and  by  night  a  murky 
pall  of  smoke — all  this  is  not  a  heroic 
achievement,  if  this  Black  Country  is 
only  to  serve  as  a  prison,  yard  or  work- 
house yard  for  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  dwell  in  it.  To  bury  Middlesex 
imd  Surrey  under  miles  of  flimsy  houses, 
crowd  into  them  millions  and  millions 
of  overworked,  underfed,  half-taught, 
and  often  squalid  men  and  women  ;  to 
turn  the  silver  Thames  into  the  biggest 
sewer  recorded  in  history  ;  to  leave  us 
all  to  drink  the  sewerage  water,  to 
breathe  the  carbonized  air ;  to  be  closed 
up  in  a  labyrinth  of  dull,  sooty,  un- 
wholesome streets  ;  to  leave  hundreds 
and  thousands  conGned  there,  with  gin, 
and  bad  air,  and  hard  work,  and  tow 
wages,  breeding  contagious  diseases, 
and  sinking  into  despair  of  soul  and 
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feebler  condition  of  body  ;  and  then  to 
sing  paeans  and  shout,  because  the 
ground  shakes  and  the  air  is  shiill  with 
5ie  roar  of  infinite  enpnes  and  ma- 
chines, because  the  blank  streets  are  lit 
up  with  garish  gas-lamps,  and  more  gar- 
ish electric  lamps,  and  the  Post  Office 
carries  billions  of  letters,  and  the  rail- 
ways every  day  carry  100,000  persons 
in  and  out  of  the  hu^e  factory  we  call 
the  greatest  metropolis  of  the  civiliied 
world — this  is  surely  not  the  last  word 
in  civilization.  Something  lilce  a  million 
of  paupers  kept  year  by  year  from  abso- 
lute starvation  by  doles  ;  at  least  another 
million  of  poor  people  on  the  border- 
line, fluttering  between  starvation  and 
health,  between  pauperism  and  inde- 
pendence ;  not  one,  but  two,  or  three, 
or  four  millions  of  people  in  these  islands 
struggling  on  the  minimum  pittance  of 
human  comfort  and  the  maximum  of 
human  labor ;  something  lilce  twenty 
millions  raised  each  year  by  taxation  of 
intoxicating  liquors ;  something  like 
100,000  deaths  each  year  of  disease  dis- 
tinctly preventible  by  care  and  sufficient 
food,  and  sanitary  precaution  and  due 
self-restraint ;  infants  dying  oS  from 
want  of  good  nursing,  like  flies  ;  families 
herded  together  like  swine,  eating,  drink- 
ing, sleeping,  fighting,  dying,  in  the 
same  close  and  foul  den  ;  the  kicking  to 
death  of  wives,  the  strangling  of  babies, 
the  drunkenness,  the  starvation,  the 
mendicancy,  the  prostitution,  the  thiev- 
ing,  the  cheating,  the  pollution  of  our 
vast  cities  in  masses,  waves  of  misery 
and  vice,  chaos  and  neglect — all  this 
counted,  not  here  and  there  in  spots  and 
sores  (as  such  things  in  human  society 
always  will  be),  but  in  areas  larger  than 
the  entire  London  of  Elizabeth,  masses 
of  population  equal  to  the  entire  English 
people  of  her  age.  I  will  sum  it  up  in 
words  not  my  own,  but  written  the  other 
day  by  one  of  our  best  and  most  acute 
living  teachers,  who  says  :  "  Our  pres- 
ent type  of  society  is  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  horrible  that  has  ever 
existed  in  the  world's  history — bound- 
less luxury  and  self-indulgence  at  one 
end  of  the  scale,  and  at  the  other  a 
condition  of  life  as  cruel  as  that  of  a 
Roman  slave,  and  more  degraded  than 
that  of  a  South  Sea  islander."  Such  is 
another  refrain  to  the  cantata  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and,  its  magnificent 


achievements  in  industry,  science,  and 
art. 

What  is  (he  good  of  carrying  millions 
of  people  through  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  if  mil- 
lions of  working  people  are  forced  to 
live  in  dreary,  bleak  suburbs,  miles  and 
miles  away  from  all  the  freshness  of  the 
country,  and  away  miles  and  miles  even 
from  the  life  and  intelligence  of  cities'? 
What  is  the  good  of  ships  like  moving 
towns,  that  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  week, 
and  are  as  gorgeous  within  as  palaces,  if 
they  sweep  millions  of  our  poor  who 
find  nothing  but  starvation  at  home  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  electric  lamps,  and 
telephones  and  telegraphs,  newspapers 
by  millions,  letters  by  billions,  if  semp- 
stresses stitching  their  fingers  to  the  bone 
can  hardly  earn  fourpence  by  making  a 
shirt,  and  many  a  man  and  woman  is 
glad  of  a  shilling  for  twelve  hours' work? 
What  do  we  all  gain  if  in  covering  our 
land  with  factories  and  steam-engines  we 
are  covering  it  also  with  want  and 
wretchedness  ?  And  if  we  can  make  a 
shirt  for  a  penny  and  a  coat  for  six- 
pence, and  bring  bread  from  every  mar- 
ket on  the  planet,  what  do  we  gain  if 
they  who  make  the  coat  and  the  shirt 
lead  the  lives  of  galley  slaves,  and  eat 
their  bread  in  tears  and  despair,  disease 
and  filtb  ? 

We  are  all  in  the  habit  of  measuring 
success  by  products,  while  the  point  is, 
how  are  the  products  consumed,  and  by 
whom,  and  what  sort  of  lives  are  passed 
by  the  producers  ?  So  far  as  mechani- 
cal impiovcments  pour  more  wealth  into 
the  lap  of  the  wealthy,  more  luxury  into 
the  lives  of  the  luxurious,  and  give  a 
fresh  turn  to  the  screw  which  presses  on 
the  lives  of  the  poor  ;  so  far  as  our  in- 
ventions double  and  treble  the  power  of 
the  rich,  and  double  and  treble  the  help- 
lessness of  the  poor,  giving  to  him  that 
hath,  and  taking  away  from  him  that 
hath  not  even  that  which  he  has — so 
far  these  great  material  appliances  of 
life  directly  tend  to  lower  civilization, 
retard  it,  distort  and  deprave  it.  And 
they  do  this,  so  far  as  we  spend  the 
most  of  our  time  in  extending  and  enjoy- 
ing these  appliances,  and  very  little  time 
in  preparing  for  the  new  conditions  of 
life  they  impose  on  us,  and  in  remedy- 
ing the  horrors  that  they  bring  in  their 
train. 
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It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  great  mechani- 
cal improvements  and  these  social  dis- 
eases and  horrors.  No  necessary  con- 
nection, perhaps,  but  there  is  a  plain 
historical  connection.  Fling  upon  a 
people  at  random  a  mass  of  mechanical 
appliances  which  invite  them  and 
force  them  -to  transform  their  entire 
external  existence — to  turn  home  work 
into  factory  work,  hand  work  into  ma- 
chine work,  man's  work  into  child  work, 
country  life  into  ton-n  life,  to  have 
movement,  mass,  concentration,  compe- 
tition, where  quiet  individual  industry 
had  been  the  habit  for  twenty  genera- 
tions, and  these  things  follow.  Wher- 
ever the  great  steam  system,  factory  sys- 
tem, unlimited  coal,  iron,  gas,  and  rail- 
way system,  has  claimed  a  district  for  its 
own,  there  these  things  are.  The  Black 
Country  and  the  Coal  Country,  the  Cot- 
ton Country,  the  central  cities,  the  great 
ports,  seem  to  grow  these  things  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  turn  their  streams  into 
sewers,  and  their  atmosphere  into  smoke 
and  fog.  Read  Fielding,  or  Swift,  or 
Chaucer  ;  and,  though  we  find  in  the 
England  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  fourteenth  century  plenty  of  brutal- 
ity, and  ignorance,  and  cruelty,  we  do 
not  find  these  huge  mountains  of  social 
disease,  which  seem  inevitable  the  mo- 
ment we  have  sudden  material  changes 
in  life  produced  by  vast  mechanical  dis- 


There  are  thus  two  ways  in  which  a 
sudden  flood  of  mechanical  inventions 
embarrasses  and  endangers  civilization 
in  the  very  act  of  advancing  it.  Sci- 
ence, philosophy,  education,  become 
smothered  with  the  volume  of  materials 
before  they  have  learned  to  use  them, 
bewildered  by  the  very  multitude  of 
their  opportunities.  Art,  manners,  cult- 
ure, taste,  suffer  by  the  harassing  rapid- 
ity into  which  life  is  whirled  on  from 
old  to  new  fashion,  from  old  to  new  in- 
terest, until  the  nervous  system  of  the 
race  itself  is  agitated  and  weakened  by 
the  never-ending  rattle.  Suppose  that 
a  few  more  discoveries  yet  enabled  us, 
like  Jules  Verne's  heroes,  to  pass  at 
will  like  gnomes  through  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  or  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
the  regions  of  space,  to  make  a  holiday 
tour  to  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon,  and 
the  fiery  whirlpools  of  the  sun,  to  lake 


soundings  in  a  comet's  tail,  and  to  hold 
scientific  meetings  in  the  nebula  of 
Orion — we  should  seem  to  one  another 
madmen  ;  for  we  should  have  no  com- 
mon point  of  interest  or  action,  of  rest 
or  affection.  Rest  and  fixity  are  essen- 
tial to  thought,  to  social  life,  to  beauty  ; 
and  a  growing  series  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions making  life  a  string  of  dissolv- 
ing views  is  a  bar  to  rest  and  fixity  of 
any  sort. 

And  if  this  restless  change  weakens 
the  thought,  the  culture,  and  the  habits 
of  those  who  have  leisure  or  wealth,  it 
degrades  and  oppresses  the  life  of  those 
who  labor  and  suffer,  forthcirold  habits 
of  life  are  swept  away  before  their  new 
habits  of  life  are  duly  prepared;  and  the 
increased  resources  of  society  are  found 
in  practice  to  be  increased  opportunities 
for  the  skilful  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  weak. 

But  amid  all  the  dangers  of  these 
material  appliances  fiung  random  upon 
a  society  unprepared  for  them,  let  os 
beware  how  we  join  in  the  impatience 
which  protests  that  we  are  better  with- 
out them.  Let  Mr.  Carlyle  pronounce 
anathemas  on  steam-engines,  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  seek  by  the  aid  of  St.  George  to 
abolish  factories  from  England  ;  all  this 
is  permitted  to  a  man  of  genius,  for  all 
is  permitted  to  genius,  and  it  is  perhaps 
a  grim  way  of  giving  us  ample  warning. 
But  men  of  practical  purpose  have  a 
different  aim.  The  railways,  the  fac- 
tories, the  telegraphs,  the  gas,  the  elec- 
tric wonders  of  all  kinds,  are  here.  No 
latter-day  sermons  or  societies  of  St. 
George  can  get  rid  of  them,  or  persuade 
men  to  give  up  what  they  find  so  enor- 
mously convenient.  Nay,  the  case  is 
far  stronger  than  this.  These  things 
are  among  the  most  precious  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  race,  or  rather,  they 
will  be,  when  we  have  learned  how  to 
use  them  without  all  the  evils  they  bring 
with  them.  Man,  in  his  desperate 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature,  is  far 
too  slightly  armed  to  dispense  with  any 
one  of  the  appliances  that  the  genius  of 
man  can  discover.  He  needs  Ihem  all 
to  get  nearer  to  the  mystery  of  the 
world,  to  furnish  his  material  wants,  to 
raise  and  beautify  his  personal  and  so- 
cial life.  There  is  one  wayin  which  they 
may  be  made  a  curse,  not  a  blessing,  and 
that  is  to  exaggerate  their  value,  to  think 
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that  new  material  appliances  to  life  form 
a  truly  higher  life  ;  that  a  man  is  ipso 
facto  a.  nobler  being  because  he  can 
travel  a  thousand  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  hear  the  words  that  a  man  is 
speaking  in  New  York,  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  nineteenth  century  is  what 
happens  to  a  country  when  a  gold-field 
is  suddenly  discovered.  Civiliied  life 
for  the  time  seems  dancing  mad  ;  and 
though  men  will  give  a  hundred  dollars 
for  a  glass  of  champagne,  degradation 
and  want  are  commoner  even  than  nu^* 
frets.  It  is  significant  that  the  most 
powerful  pictures  of  degradation  which 
the  American  continent  has  produced 
were  drawn  in  the  Western  gold-fields, 
and  the  most  serious  scheme  of  modern 
communism  has  been  thought  out  in  the 
same  ground.  But  the  nugget  (the  sud- 
den acquisition  of  vast  material  re- 
sources) maiies  havoc  in  London  and 
Manchester  as  much  as  in  San  Francisco 
or  Melbourne.  It  does  not  follow,  as 
some  prophets  tell  us,  that  gold  is  not  a 
useful  metal  ;  only  we  may  buy  gold  loo 
dear. 

Society,  to  use  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
profound  suggestion,  is  a  continual  ac- 
tion and  reaction  between  the  forces 
that  divide  it  into  new  forms  of  life,  and 
those  which  reunite  these  new  forms  in 
harmony.  Or,  to  use  Comte's  still  more 
abstract  theory,  society  is  the  result  of 
the  equilibrium  between  progress  and  or- 
der, or  new  phases  and  old  types.  But 
in  an  age  of  sudden  material  expansion, 
the  forces  that  drive  on  the  new  phases 
in  special  lines  are  abnormally  raised  to 
fever  heat,  while  those  which  in  ordi- 
nary times  are  active  to  preserve  the 
type  are  routed,  abashed,  and  bewil- 
dered. In  the  long  run  the  course  of 
Order  will  rally  again  ;  but  for  the  mo- 
ment it  is  asked  to  do  its  work  in  what 
is  something  like  an  invasion  or  an 
earthquake.  We  have  hardly  yet  got  so 
far  as  to  recognise  that  the  sudden  ac- 
quisition of  vast  material  resources  is 
not  only  a  great  boon  to  humanity,  but 
also  a  tremcndgus  moral,  social,  and 
even  physical  and  intellectual  experi- 
ment. Society  is  a  most  subtle  organi- 
sation ;   and  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of 


the  fact  that  an  unlimited  supply  of 
steam  power,  or  electric  power,  is  not 
necessarily  pure  gain.  The  progress 
achieved  in  the  external  conditions  of 
life  within  the  last  hundred  years  is  no 
doubt  greater  than  any  recorded  in  hu- 
man history.  It  is  obvious  that  other 
kinds  of  progress  have  advanced  at  no 
such  express  speed.  But,  until  all  kinds 
of  human  energy  get  into  more  harmo- 
nious proportion,  cantatas  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  continue  to  pall 
upon  the  impartial  mind. 

Socially,  morally,  and  intellectually 
speaking,  an  era  of  extraordinary 
changes  is  an  age  that  has  cast  on  it 
quite  exceptional  duties.  A  child  might 
as  well  play  with  a  steam-engine  or  an 
electric  machine,  as  we  could  prudently 
accept  our  material  triumphs  with  a 
mere  -"rest  and  be  thankful."  To  de> 
cry  steam  and  electricity,  inventions  and 
products,  is  hardly  more  foolish  than  to 
deny  the  price  which  civilization  itself 
has  to  pay  for  the  use  of  them.  There 
are  forces  at  work  now,  forces  more  un- 
wearied than  steam,  and  brighter  than 
the  electric  arc,  to  rehumanize  the  de- 
humanized members  of  society  ;  to  as- 
sert the  old  immutable  truths  ;  to  ap- 
peal to  the  old  indestructible  instinct ; 
to  recall  beauty  ;  forces  yearning  for 
rest,  grace,  and  harmony  ^  rallying  all 
that  is  organic  in  man's  social  nature, 
and  proclaiming  the  value  of  spiritual 
life  over  material  life.  But  there  never 
was  a  century  in  human  history  when 
these  forces  had  a  field  so  vast  before 
them,  or  issues  so  momentous  on  their 
failure  or  their  success.  There  never 
was  an  age  when  the  need  was  so  urgent 
for  synthciic  habits  of  thought,  system- 
atic education,  and  a  common  moral 
and  religious  faith.  There  is  much  to 
show  that  our  better  genius  is  awakened 
to  the  task.  Stupefied  with  smoke,  and 
stunned  with  steam -whistles,  there  was 
a  moment  when  the  century  listened 
with  equanimity  to  the  vulgarest  of  its 
flatterers.  But  if  Machinery  were 
really  its  last  word,  we  should  all  be 
lushing  violently  down  a  sleep  place, 
like  the  herd  of  awine. — Fortnightly 
Jttview. 
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THE    RELATION    OF    INSECTS   TO    FLOWERS, 

BY     PROFESSOR    ASA     CRAY, 

"  The  geDcra]  result  is,   that  to  in-  our  enjoyment  thereof.       But,   unless 

sects,  and  especially  to  bees,   we  owe  the  statement  is  partly  rhetorical,  it  ma^ 

the  beauty  of  our  gardens,  the  sweetness  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  action  of  these 

of    our    fields.       To   their  beneficent,  insects  has  sufficed  to  produce  the  varied 

though  unconscious,  action  flowers  owe  coloration,  secretions,  and  actual  shapes 

their  scent  and  color,  their  honey— nay,  of  blossoms— in  other  words,   that  this 

in  many  cases,  even  their  form.     Their  action  scientifically  accounts  for  these 

present  shape  and  varied  arrangements,  phenomena. 

their  brilliant  colors,,  their  honey,  and  What,  in  the  first  place,  are  the  facia 

their  sweet  scent,  are  all   due  to  the  and  the  nearer  inferences  from  which 

selection  exercised  by  insects."  these  conclusions    are    drawn?      Suc- 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  very  in-  cinctly  stated,  they  are  these,  or  such  as 

leresting  and  able  presidential  address  these : 

pronounced  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  at  the  Conspicuously  colored   and    scented 

semi-centennial   meeting  of  the  British  and  Dectariferous  flowers,  or  those  which 

Association  for    the    Advancement  of  possess  some  of  these  qualities  (which 

Science,  held  at  York  at  the    end  of  generally  go  together) — and  the  latger 

August   and  beginning    of    September  number  of  the  flowers    of  the   higher 

last.     It  is  presented  as  the  outcome  of  orders  of  plants  are  such — are  habitually 

scientific  investigation  into  the  relation  visited  by  insects  in  search  of  nectar  or 

of  insects  to  flowers,  consequent  upon  of  pollen  for  their  food  or  other  use ; 

the  carrying  by  the  former  of  pollen  and  insects  do  in  this  way  actually  carry 

from  one  blossom  to  another  of  the  same  from  blossom  to  blossom  pollen,  which 

species.  adheres  to  or  smears  some  parts  of  their 

I  propose  to  consider  in  what  sense,  bodies  or  limbs.  The  structure  and 
and  to  what  extent,  this  summary  con-  arrangement  of  these  flowers,  or  of  their 
elusion  is  justified  by  the  facts  and  by  parts,  is  commonly  such  that  pollen  is 
legitimate  infarence,  taking  it  for  grant-  taken  by  some  visiting  insects  from  the 
ed  that  the  statement  is  meant  to  be  anthers  or  pollen-bearing  organs,  and 
purely  scientific.  The  extract  is  preced-  some  of  it  actually  comes  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  address  by  a  dozen  or  more  ed  upon  the  stigma  or  pollen- receptive 
lines,  in  which  the  history  of  our  knowl-  organ  of  the  blossom,  where  only  it  can 
edge  of  the  action  of  insects  in  trans-  fulfil  its  function  of  impregnation  ; 
porting  pollen,  and  of  the  structural  sometimes  upon  the  itigma  of  the  same 
adaptations  in  flowers  which  have  refer-  flower,  sometimes,  and  it  may  be  more 
ence  to  such  transportation,  are  referred  usually,  upon  the  stigma  of  other  flow 
to,  but  necessarily  in  so  brief  and  frag-  ers.  This  is  the  case  in  hermaphrodite 
mentary  a  way  that  the  audience  ad-  flowers,  and  most  conspicuously  colored 
dressed  could  have  obtained  therefrom  and  nectariferous  flowers  are  hermaph- 
— and  the  general  reader  of  the  printed  rodite  ;  while,  as  to  those  that  are 
page  will  probably  acquire — onlyavague  unisexual,  hearing  the  pollen  in  one 
idea  of  the  known  facts,  and  the  dim-  sort  of  flower  and  the  stigmas  in  another 
mcst,  if  any,  conception  of  the  process  —  often  widely  separated,  even  on 
by  which  the  above-cited  inferences  have  different  trees  or  herbs — insect-agency 
been  drawn  from  them.  Indeed,  is  the  sole  or  main  dependence  for  im- 
although  not  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  pregnation,  except  when  the  pollen  is 
and  the  literature  of  the  subject,  1  am  wafted  by  winds,  as  in  such  cases  is 
not  sure  that  I  rightly  apprehend  the  usual. 

meaning  intended  in  the  announcement  Moreover,  very  many  hermaphrodite 

that  to  insects,  and  especially  to  bees,  flowers  are  so  constructed  that  they  are 

flowers  owe  their  scent,  their  brilliant  not  leadily,  and  some  of  them  not  pos- 

coloring,  their  odorous  secretions,  and  sibly,    self-feriilizable — i.e.,  capable  of 

their  present  shapes,  and  we  ourselves  being  impregnated  with  their  own  pol- 
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len  ;  for  the  redson  that  this  pollen  will  by  its  ovn  pollen."  The  proposition  in 
not  habitually  or  readily,  or  even  will  this  form  will  not  hold  good  ;  for  we 
not  at  all,  reach  the  stigmas  when  left  now  know  of  flowers  which  must  always 
unvisited  and  unaided  ;  and  such  flow-  be  self-fertilized,  though  no  known  plant 
ers,  which  would  otherwise  fail  of  their  bears  such  flowers  only  ;  and  we  know 
end,  are  made  productive  by  the  un-  of  many  flowers  which  habitually  dose- 
consciously- rendered  and  habitual  aid  fertilize,  though  they  may  intercross, 
of  insects.  Then,  again,  there  are  flow-  Darwin  uses,  instead,  the  metaphorically 
ers  (chiefly  hermaphrodite),  of  very  van-  expressed  aphorism,  "Nature  abhors 
oua  kinds,  which  appear  to  be  specially  perpetual  self-fertilization."  But  for 
constructed  in  reference  to  the  visits  of  the  present,  adhering  to  the  facta  and  to 
particular  kinds  of  insects,  and  this  in  the  direct  inferences  from  them,  the  sim- 
B  variety  of  ways — some  by  one  peculiar-  pie  proposition  is,  that  flowers  are  habit- 
ity  of  structure,  or  shape,  or  position  of  ually  intercrossed,  some  almost  con- 
parts,  some  by  another  ;  and  there  is  a  stantly  and  necessarily,  some  only  occa- 
diversity  of  modes  in  which  the  pollen  sionally,  or, .  as  it  were,  precariously  ; 
is  debarred  from  acceas  to  the  stigma  of  that  in  the  higher-developed  conspic- 
its  own  flowers,  and  at  the  same  time  uously-colored  and  nectariferous  Rowers, 
put  in  the  way  of  being  conveyed  by  insects  (or  in  certain  cases  birds)  are 
some  particular  kind  of  visiting  insect  the  agents  for  cross -impregnation  ;  and 
to  the  stigmas  of  other  blossoms  on  that  the  peculiar  structures  or  special 
other  individual  plants.  And  this  adaptations  of  such  flowers  are  in  rcla- 
through  what  all  agree  in  calling  tion  to  insect-agency. 
"  adaptations  "  and  "  contrivances  "  of  This  carries  with  it  the  proposition 
the  most  wonderful  and  exquisite  char-  that  bright  coloring,  odors,  and  thenec- 
acter.  The  adaptations  concerned,  and  tar  of  blossoms,  are  for  the  attraction  of 
the  actions  of  insects  in  relation  to  them,  insects — are  allurements  in  reference  to 
are  of  such  variety  that  volumes  are  service.  That  they  serve  this  purpose  is 
needed  to  describe  them.  The  lilera-  a  manifest  tact,  and  we  do  not  know 
ture  of  the  subject — which,  as  Sir  John  that  they  serve  any  other  ;  that  is,  we 
Lubbock  remarks,  originated  with  the  do  not  know,  nor  is  there  any  probable 
curious  volume  by  Christian  Conrad  conjecture,  that  these  endowments  are  of 
Sprenge)  (which  appeared  before  its  any  other  use  to  the  plant  itself.  It  is 
time,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  accordingly  inferred  that  this  is  their 
and  was  unappreciated),  and  which  was  ration  tfitre.  This  inference,  and  the 
began  anew  by  Darwin  seventy  years  inference  that  the  object,  so  to  speak,  is 
later — is  now  copious  and  accessible,  to  secure  or  favor  intercrossing  between 
Much  of  it  is  in  a  popular  form,  and  is  hermaphrodite  blossoms,  are  inductions 
attractive  reading.  It  irresistibly  in-  from  a  vast  number  of  particular  obser- 
cites  to  personal  observation,  for  which  vations  and  considerations,  some  of 
the  materials  are  everywhere  at  hand,  which  will  further  appear.  And  this 
I  suppose  that  no  one  who  reads  up  the  conclusion  finds  confirmation  in  the  fact 
case,  and  who  uses  his  own  eyes  a  little  that  Sowers  which  are  neither  brightly- 
in  the  way  of  verification,  will  doubt  colored,  nor  odorous,  nor  nectariferous, 
that  insects  largely  act  as  pollen-caifiers  and  accordingly  do  not  attract,  or  do  not 
for  flowers,  that  the  structure  of  the  in  such  ways  attract,  insects,  are  gen- 
majority  of  insect-visited  blossoms  is  in  erally  adapted  to  be  cross-fertilized 
reference  to  insect  visitation,  and  that  through  a  different  agency — namely,  by 
the  fertility  of  such  flowers  is  generally  the  wind  ;  and  they  are  perhaps  as  obvi- 
enhanced,  and  in  many  of  them  is  abso-  ously.  if  not  as  exquisitely,  constructed 
lutely  secured,  by  it.  So  far,  the  con-  in  reference  to  this,  as  more  gifted  and 
elusion  is  tanumount  to  demonstration,  showy  flowers  are  to  being  served  by  in- 
Now  comes  the  theoretical  inference  sects.  Indeed,  most  of  them  are 
that  all  these  various  adaptations  of  flow-  dicecious  or  monoecious — i.e.,  the  sexes 
ers  to  insects  are  in  view  of  intercross-  are  separated  either  to  distinct  plants,  or 
ing.  Sprengel  formulated  this  idea  in  to  different  branches  of  the  same  herb 
the  expression,  "Nature  seems  to  have  or  tree.  Now,  for  structurally  hermaph- 
wishcd  that  no  flower  should  be  fertilized  rodite  flowers   to   act,  or, tend  to  act, 
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as  if  practically  unisexual  is,  so  far  as  it  numbers,  produce  two  kiiidsofhennaph- 

operates,  to  conform  the  vegetable  king-  rodite  flowers,  which  are  sterile  or  ap- 

dom  to  one  rule,  and  to  the  rule  which  proximately  so  ptr  st,   but  reciprocally 

is  almost  universal  in  the  animal  kin^-  fertilize  each  the  other.     The  common 

dom.     The  meaning  of  it  is,  the  contri-  Primrose  and  the  crimson- flowered  Flax 

bntion  of  elements  from  two  individuals  of  the  gardens  are  examples.     In  the 

to  progeny.     In  the  light  of  this,  the  latter  it  hasbeen  foundthatthe  pollen  is 

establishment  of  cross- fertilization  as  a  quite  inert  upon  the  stigma  of  the  same 

general  fact,  gives  a  reason  why  plants  flower,  or  upon  other  flowers  of  the  same 

should  have  sexes  at  all.     Certainly  not  plant ;  while  the  same  pollen  promptly 

for  mere  increase  in  numbers  ;  for  many  fertilizes  the  flowers  of  the  other  set,  and 

propagate   with  the  utmost  facility  by  so  reciprocally.     Not  only  are  all  such 

offshoots,  buds,  or  equivalent  modes  of  flowers  insect-visited,  but  the  differences 

simple   segregation,    and  in   the  tower  which    characterize    the  two  sorts  are 

orders  immense  majorities  of  the  indi-  wholly  in  relation  to    insect-visiialion, 

viduals  are  so  produced,  and  with  the  and  the  consequent   transportation   of 

greatest  rapidity.  pollen  from  the  statnens  of  the  one  sort 

But  budding  propagation  is  the  ex-  to  the  stigmas  of  the  other;  this  being 

treme  opposite  of  that  which  results  from  secured,  or  at  least  favored,  by  particu- 

ctoss- fertilization,    being    in   fact   the  lar  adjustments  asto  the  lengthorheight 

closest  kind  of  breeding  in-and-in  ;  and  of  the  parts  concerned, 

the  advantage  or  raison  d'ilre  of  the  one  Thus  it  is  pretty  well  made  out  that 

must  he  quite  different  from  that  of  the  the  cross-fer  till  tat  ion  of  some  hermaph- 

other.  rodite  blossoms  is  a  necessity  to  the 

This  brings   us  to  the  question,  Is  continuance  of  the  species,  either  be- 

cross-fertilization  in  plants  for  them  a  cause  the  pollen  is  naturally  prevented 

good,  and,  if  a  F;ood,  is  it  a  necessity  f  from  reaching  its  own  stigma,  or  because 

The  doctrine  of  the  text  at  the  'head  of  it  is   impotent  when   it  may   reach   It. 

this  discourse  assumes  its  necessity.     So  And  there  is  reasonable  presumption  that 

we  have  to  inquire,  how  far  and  by  what  what  is  a  necessity  to  certain  species  is 

proof  this  is  made  out.  an   advantage   to    the    rest.     As   most 

The  good  in  general  of  Intercrossing  species  actually  share  in  the  process,  so 
may  be  argued  from  its  demonstrated  far  at  least  as  to  be  occasionally  cross- 
necessity  in  certain  cases.  There  are  fertilized,  either  by  Insects  or  by  winds, 
such  cases  beyond  doubt,  and  of  more  It  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  they  also 
than  one  class.  There  are  cases,  such  share  in  the  benefit.  Indeed,  it  Is  diffi- 
as  in  Orchises  and  Irises,  in  which  the  cult  to  think  otherwise.  But  upon  Dar- 
Struclurc  and  adjustment  of  parts  is  such  winian  principles,  in  view  of  the  stnig^e 
that  pollen  cannot  of  itself  reach  the  for  life,  that  which  is  an  advantage  to 
closely  adjacent  stigma,  butis  admirably  individuals  inevitably  comes  to  becaterij 
well  disposed  to  be  carried  away  by  a  paribus  a  necessity  to  the  race.  This 
visiting  bee  or  moth,  while  the  stigma  is  leads  up  to  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothetical 
exactly  placed  so  as  to  receive  this  pollen  conclusion,  that  Nature  abhors  self- 
from  the  incoming,  but  not  from  the  de-  fertilization,  and  that,  accordingly,  no 
parting  Insect.  There  are  numerous  and  continually  self-fertilized  species  would 
very  diverse  cases  in  which  the  stigma  continue  to  exist. 

comes  into  condition  at  an  incompatible  This  would  seem  to  be  a  question  quite 

time,  either  before  the  pollen  matures  or  capable  of  being  settled  one  way  or  the 

after  it  is  shed,  but  never  synchronously  other  by  experiment — namely,  by  close- 

wtlh  the  stamens,  thus  forbidding  close-  breeding  and  cross-breeding  for  several 

feriilizal  ion  ;  and  in  these  blossoms  there  generations  a  series  of  species,  chosen 

are  commonly   special  adjustments   or  from  such  as  are  capable  of  both,  and 

timed  movements  of  parts,  which  facili-  noting  the  effects.     Mr.  Darwin  under- 

tate  cross-fertilization  under  the  aid  of  took  this,  and  the  results  are  mainly  re- 

insects.      There  Is,  moreover,  a  distinct  corded  in  his  volume  "  On  the  Effects 

class  of  cases,  in  which  individual  plants  of  Cross-and  Self-fertilization."     Sum- 

of  the  same  species,  even  from  different  martly  stated,  they  are,  that  species  with 

seeds  of  the. same  pod,  in  about  equal  flowers  particularly  adapted  in  structure 
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for  natural  cross-fertilizatioD  were  gen-  less  of  other  blossoms  cross- fertilizable 

erally  infertile  or  not  prolific  under  arti-  by  insects.     So  that  if  we  must  reduce 

ficial  self-fertilization — this  is  only  what  our  conception  of  the  aim  of  Nature  in 

has  been  substantially   stated  already;  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  unity,  it  should 

also  that  in  those  which  were  naturally  rather  be  expressed  as  cross-fertilization 

capable  of  own-pcllenization  as  well  as  tempered    by    close  -  fertilization,    than 

of  natural  intercrossing,  the  latter  was  close  -  fertilization    tempered  by  crosa- 

commonly  attended  in  the  first  instance,  fertilization. 

or  for  a  few  generations,  with  increased  So  the  necessity  of  cross- fertilization 
fertility  or  with  augmented  vigor  or  ro-  is  an  hypothesis,  verifiable  to  a  certain 
bustness  of  the  offspring.  Vet,  indeed,  extent,  and  one  which,  on  the  whole, 
with  such  exceptions  or  limitations  that  best  correlates  the  facts.  It  will  prob- 
this  sagacious  investigator  came  to  the  abiy  hold  its  ground.  But  it  may  still 
conclusion  "  that  the  mere  act  of  cross-  be  said  that  the  most  convincing  evi- 
ing  by  itself  does  nogood:  the  good  de-  dence  we  have  of  the  general  utility, 
pends  on  the  individuals  which  are  and  therefore  of  the  necessity  of  cross- 
crossed  differing  slightly  in  constitution,  fertilization  in  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
owing  to  their  progenitors  having  been  is  that  derived  from  the  consideration 
subjected  during  several  generations  to  not  merely  of  its  prevalence  (for  that  is 
slightly  different  conditions."  This  is  subject  to  many  exceptions  and  limita- 
in  analogy  with  the  experience  of  breed-  tions),  but  of  what  any  one  familiar 
ers  of  domestic  animals,  and  in  accord-  with  the  facts  can  hardly  avoid  calling 
ance  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  hybrid  the  vast  pains  that  seem  to  have  been 
plants  tend  to  take  on  increased  robust-  taken,  and  the  great  diversity  of  par- 
oess  or  vegetative  vigor.  But  the  fact,  ticuUr  instrumentalities  employed,  to 
if  such  it  be,  that  the  benefit  of  crossing  secure  this  end.  Note  that  this  soit 
is  reduced  to  zero  when  the  progenitors  of  inference  holds  equally  good  under 
live  under  the  same  condition,  militates  whatever  conception  of  the  way  in 
somewhat  against  the  universality  of  the  which  these  forms  and  adapted  struct-- 
Darwinian  aphorism.  Indeed,  the  whole  ures  came  to  be  what  they  are.  It 
case  is  complicated  by  a  conflict  of  ten-  comports  as  well  with  Darwinian  as  with 
dencies,  each  of  which  has  its  advantages.  Paleyan  teleology  ;  indeed,  the  mod- 
Close- ferti  It  sat  ion  and  cross- fertilization  em  view  absolutely  requires  us  to  infer 
co-exist  in  the  ordinary  run  of  flowers,  essential  good  to  the  plants  themselves 
And  if  many  flowers  are  demonstrably  from  these  adaptations  and  operations, 
adapted  for  cross -fertilization  only,  not  Such  scientific  belief  or  faith  must  pass 
a  few  are  quite  as  exclusively  adapted  only  far  what  it  is  worth  ;  and  the 
to  self-fertilization.  Between  the  two  worth  of  it  in  the  present  case  will  be 
plans  there  is  a  balancing  of  benefits  and  apprehended  only  by  those  who  are 
risks  ;  the  recondite  and  generally  remote  widely  familiar  with  the  vast  number 
good  of  the  one  is  offset  by  the  risk  of  and  variety  of  facts  which  it  correlates 
failure  in  the  transportation  of  pollen  (as  and  explains. 

from  the  lack  of  appropriate  visiting  in-  After  all,  perhaps  the  most  serioup 
sects,  or  from  the  bad  habits  some  of  objection  or  limitation  to  the  Darwiniar 
them  form  of  forcing  a  surreptitious  aphorism,  "  No  continuously  self-fer- 
side-access  to  the  honey,  and  so  shirking  tllized  species  would  continue  to  exist," 
the  service) ;  the  direct  success  of  the  is  the  long  survival  of  certain  bud-prop- 
other  is  offset  by  the  liability  to  sterility  agated  races,  and  the  absence  of  satis- 
or  diminution  of  vigor.  To  adopt  the  factory  proof  that  such  races  ever  die 
metaphor  of  the  modern  school,  the  out  from  debility  or  any  inherent  in- 
struggle  between  these  two  modes  has  firmity.  Some  seedless  and  bud  prop- 
been  going  on  through  past  ages — each  agated  races  of  the  higher  orders  of 
has  prevailed  over  a  part  of  the  field,  but  plants  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
a  large  portion  of  it  is  still  in  litigation,  but  still  completely  vigorous;  and 
It  is  notable,  however,  that  all  plants  among  animals  which  retain  vegetative 
which  produce  strictly  and  unavoidably  propagation,  such  as  polyps,  certain 
self-fertilizable  blossoms,  and  propagate  coral  -  structures  are  still  building  up 
mainly  by  these,  produce  also  more  or  solely  in  this  way    from    an  ancestor 
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doubtless  far  older  than  history,  and  accompanied  hj,  and  was  the  visible 
perhaps  older  than  the  human  species,  sign  of,  sweet  secretions  or  other  prod- 
Yet,  if  sexual  close-breeding  induces  nets  upou  which  certain  insects  liked 
deterioration  or  sterility  and  mortality  to  feed ;  assuming,  as  we  may,  a  ten- 
of  the  race,  all  the  more  should  non-  dency  to  variation  at  least  as  great  ax 
sexual  propagation,  which  is  the  cz-  now,  yet  that  the  tendency  of  progeny 
treme  of  close- breeding.  to  inherit  the  traits  of  parents  and  grand- 

In  fine,  the  Darwinian  proposition,  if  parents  has  ever  been  the  fundamental 
it  be  taken  universally,  is  by  no  means  law  of  Nature — then  the  natural  infer- 
proven,  probable  though  it  be,  and  per-  cnce  must  be  that  even  the  incipiently 
haps  is  not  provable.  It  is  an  hypoth-  and  moderately  more  conspicuously  col- 
esis  on  trial.  Even  if  not.  unqualifiedly  ored  flowers  would  be  better  seen 
true,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  true  as  re-  and  more  visited  by  insects  than  the 
spects  all  showy  flowers  visited  by  in-  less  colored,  therefore  more  inter- 
secU ;  for  them  at  least  its  truth  is  crossed  with  similar  equally  attractive 
taken  for  granted  in  the  statement  un-  "individuals,  and  so  preserved  as  the 
der  examination,  and  from  it  "  the  founders  of  an  improved  race,  to  be 
general  result,  that  to  insects,  and  similarly  improved  and  modified  in  sue- 
especially  to  bees,  we  owe  the  beauty  of  ceeding  generations.  So  likewise  with 
our  gardens,  the  sweetness  of  our  fields,  flowers  exhaling  odors,  of  which  insects 
and  flowers  owe  their  scent  and  color,  arc  keenly  perceptive.  Scent  is  com- 
their  honey — nay,  in  many  cases  even  monly  associated  with  color,  but  is  also 
their  form — all  are  due  to  the  selection  an  endowment  of  many  dull-colored 
exercised  by  insects,"  is  substantially  blossoms,  where  it  wonderfully  serves 
derived.  to  attract  insects  from  a  distance.     Some 

What  is  here  asserted  is  not  the  obvi-  flowers  are  more  fragrant  than  others  of 
oua  truth  that  bright-colored  and  odor-  the  same  species.  Wind-fertilized  flow- 
iferous  and  nectariferous  blossoms,  ers  are  mostly  scentless,  as  well  as  dull- 
being  at  least  generally  dependent  upon  colored — they  were  the  predecessors  and 
insects  for  propagation,  have  thereby  probable  ancestors  of  the  insect-fertU- 
been  continued  in  existence  ;  nor  tha^  ized  ;  development  in  perfume,  in  flow- 
blossom  and  insect  being  in  adaptation  ers  that  have  it,  may  be  inferred  to  have 
to  each  other  to  such  extent  that  the  gone  on /<zW/fuj»  with  development  in 
insect  is  essential  to  the  blossom  (as  color,  through  the  same  process  of  un- 
likewise  is  the  blossom  to  the  insect),  conscious  selection, 
either  may  be  loosely  said  to  be  owing  Then  as  to  shapes.  So  very  large  a 
to  the  other.  The  meaning  manifestly  proportion  of  flowers  are  symmetrical 
is,  or  will  be  understood  to  be,  that  the  and  regular  in  form  and  arrangement  of 
action  of  the  insects  concerned  has  pro-  parts,  that  for  this  and  for  other 
duccd  the  colors,  scents,  honied  secre-  reasons,  which  need  not  here  be  speci- 
tions,  and  even  the  special  forms  of  all  fied,  botanists  take  such  to  be  the  noi^ 
such  flowers— that  this  action  scien-  mal  condition,  and  the  irregularity  which 
tilically  explains  and  accounts  for  their  prevails  in  certain  large  families  of  the 
existence.  higher  orders  of  plants,  as  somethinK  to 

Now,    according    to    an    hypothesis  be  accounted  for.     The  kind  of  irregu- 

which  I  freely  accept,  there  is  a  sense  larity    or    departure  from  geometrical 

in  which  "  the  selection  exercised  by  in-  symmetry  referred  to  is  exemplified  in  a 

sects"  —  "beneficent,  though    uncon-  pea-blossom,  a  snapdragon,  a  sage-blos- 

sqious  " — may  be  said  lo  have  ghiert  rise  som,  and  in  every  flower  of  the  vast 

to  these  colors,  forms,  etc.     Assuming,  orchis  family.     Now  all  flowers  of  this 

as  is  probable,   that  our   plants  with  class  are  brightly  colored  and  habitually 

showy  flower-leaves  are  the  remote  de-  insect-fertilized,   or  at  least  belong  to 

scendants  of   those  destitute    of    such  families  that  are  generally  so.     And  ob- 

array;    assuming    that    the   coloration  servation  irresistiblysuggeststheconclu- 

began  with  little,  and  increased  by  de-  sion  thatall  these  numerous,  wonderfully 

grees  through  numberless  generations  ;  -  diversified,  and  sometimes  most  curious 

inferring    that,  in  former  times,  as  in  and    strange    alterations   of   shape  are 

ours,  bright  coloring  in  the  flower  was  adaptations — often  most  exquisite  ad^>- 
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tations — to  insect-visitation,  and  mainly  rect  growth  into  new  and  special  forms, 
to  cross-fertilization.  They  are  so  either  Thus  far  it  does  not  appear  how  the 
by  favoring  access,  or  by  obstructing  a  visits  of  bees  to  a  blossom  can  make  one 
modeof  access  which  would  not  sub-  hair  whiteorbtaclc.  Forallthatyet  ap- 
serve  the  end,  or  as  pouches  or  other  pears,  we  may  be  indebted  to  bees  for 
receptacles  for  nectar,  rightly  adjusted  the  beauty  of  our  gardens  and  the  sweet- 
to  secure  service  in  return  for  food,  or  ness  of  our  fields,  much  as  we  are  in- 
even,  in  certain  cases,  for  the  shutting  debted  to  the  postman  for  out  -  letters, 
out  of  an  unserviceable  kind  of  insect-  Correspondence  would  flag  and  fail  witb- 
visitOT,  etc.  Volumes  have  been  writ-  out  him  ;  but  the  instrument  is  not  the 
ten,  and  many  more  are  yet  to  be  writ-  author  of  the  currespondence. 
ten,  in  illustration  of  this  and  related  We  do,  however,  obtain  a  scientific  ex- 
topics,  for  the  field  of  observation  is  planation  of  a  part  of  the  process  of  the 
practically  inexhaustible.  The  scientific  evolution  of  flowers  andof  their  adapta- 
conclusion  we  are  now  concerned  with —  tions.  If  blossoms  have  been  under- 
the  general  result  of  mainly  recent  in-  going  change,  even  occasionally,  from 
quiry,  conducted  under  the  light  of  the  dull  to  brighter  coloration,  from  sim- 
doctrine  of  natural  selection — is,  that  plicity  to  diversity  and  a  certain  com- 
these  adapted  foims  have  arisen  from  plexity,  from  general  to  specialized 
simple  and  small  beginnings,  and  have  forms  ;  if  they  have  added  from  time  to 
been  led  on  by  the  selective  action  of  time  new  organs  ;  if  these  organs,  at  first 
visiting  insects  to  the  present  diversity,  rudimentary  and  of  one  simple  pattern, 
complexity,  and  elaborate  adjustment  of  tended  to  enlargement  and  diversifica- 
parts.  So  that  all  this,  and  all  that  ren-  tion  ;  then,  under  the  inheritance  of  like 
ders  Howers  such  interesting  objects  of  by  progeny  from  parent,  and  through 
intellectual  contemplation,  as  well  as  of  the  inevitable  survival  of  only  the  fittest 
sensuous  delight,  may  in  a  certain  sense  to  the  actual  conditions  at  every  stage, 
be  said  to  have  been  brought  about  it  is  obvious  that  the  visitation  of  insects 
through  the  action  of  insects  in  seeking  preferentially  to  those  flowers  which, 
their  food.  But  the  infiuenceisrecipro-  step  by  step,  were  becoming  more  attrac- 
cal,  and  it  is  understood — although  we  live,  would  have  picked  out  those  for 
need  not  slop  to  consider  the  other  side  preservation  and  increase,  or  would  even 
of  the  case — that  the  mouth-organs  of  have  provided  opportunity  for  further 
the  visiting  insects  have  been  as  much  development  and  new  acquisitions, 
modified  by  the  flowers  as  the  flowers  by  Thus  the  selection  and  preservation,  and 
them.  So  the  showy  flowers  have  given  we  may  say  the  eduction,  of  the  actual 
rise  to  the  existing  bees  and  moths,  in  forms  and  adaptations,  may  be  scieniifi- 
the  same  sense  and  in  the  same  way  that  cally  accounted  for,  but  not  their  orig- 
these  have  given  rise  to  the  flowers.  inatjon. 

Sharing  the  modem  scientific  belief  in  The  origination  is  the  essential  thing, 
derivative  adaptation  and  evolution,  I  Differences  of  acertainsortbetween  one 
conceive  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  diver-  flower  and  another  do  sometimes  arise  ; 
silication  of  flowers  and  insects  through  they  originate,  quite  beyond  our  obser- 
reciprocal  influence  is  a  legitimate  one.  vation,  somehow  and  somewhere  in  the 
But  the  belief  that  things  have  so  come  transition  from  parent  to  offspring, 
to  pass,  and  the  conclusion  that  the  That  which  was  not  in  the  one  appears 
selection  exercised  by  insects  of  itself  in  the  other.  This,  when  not  monstros- 
afTords  scientific  explanation  of — i.e.,  ac-  ity,  is  called  by  naturalists  variation, 
counts  for — the  actual  shapes,  arrange-  Naturalists  well  know  that  certain  forms 
menis,  colors,  and  secretions  of  bios-  spring  from  others  in  this  way  ;  on  the 
SDms,are  two  quite  different  propositions,  ground  of  analogy  they  confidently  afftrm 
To  be  a  scientific  explanation,  it  should  the  same  of  a  multitude  of  other  forms  ; 
show,  or  enable  us  to  conceive,  how  in-  and,  with  Natural  Selection  to  help 
sect- visitation  operates  or  in  any  way  them,  they  now  infer — more  or  less  con- 
tends to  develop  colors,  originate  appa-  fidently — that  allthedifferences  between 
ratus  of  secretion,  produce  from  the  one  blossom  and  one  plant  and  another 
plane  surface  of  a  petal  pouches  or  tubes  have  come  about  through  successive 
for  holding  nectar,  and  in  general  to  di-  variations. 
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Granting  that  it  has  been,  ormay  have  continually  took  away  the  unadaptable, 
been  so,  how  far  does  Natural  Selection  to  give  room  and  opportunity  to  tbe 
account  for  it,  in  any  case  ?  As  we  have  better  -  adapted.  It  appears  to  be 
seen,  it  will  account  for  the  survival  of  thought — and  it  is  probable,  though  by 
the  forms  that  have  survived  ;  but  only  no  means  certain — that  (however  it  be 
ontheconditionpiecedentthat  they  have  with  organisms  of  higher  grade)  the 
developed  the  very  structure  which  was  plant's  action  is  wholly  called  out  by 
well  suited  bctlh  to  the  outward  con-  surrounding  influences ;  and  so  these 
ditions  and  to  their  own  particular  exi-  influences  may  be  a  cause  of  the  varia- 
gencies.  They  might  at  the  same  time  tions  which,  selected  and  led  on  by  (he 
produce  that  which  was  less  fitted,  or  same,  have  produced  the  results  we  are 
was  unfitted  to  the  circumstances,  as  the  considering.  Mr.  Darwin  evidently 
hypothesis  assumes  they  did — probably  takes  this  view,  and  has  thrown  no  little 
with  more  confidence  than  is  altogether  light  upon  it.  Although  he  speaks  of 
warranted.  Such  forms  would  be  elimi-  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  variation, 
nated.  Many  must  have  perished  by  the  yet  he  has  more  and  more  in  his  later 
way,  which  might  have  flourished  under  works  looked  to  mechanical  causes  for 
slightly  different  conditions.  Thus  far,  explanation,  and  has  in  some  cases  shown 
it  IS  seen  that  Natural  Selection  acts  only  how  they  may  act.  Vet  no  one  appeals 
as  a  destroyer,  or,  if  as  a  preserver,  only  to  be  more  penetrated  with  the  idea  that 
because  the  annihilation  of  ninety-nine  the  whole  physiological  action  of  the 
members  of  the  flock  betters  the  oppor-  plant  is  a  response  of  the  living  organism . 
tunities  of  the  one  remaining.  But  this  to  the  action  of  the  surroundings.  He 
metaphorical  term  is  one  of  elastic  mean-  would  probably  agree  that,  though  the 
ing,  and  it  has  been  used,  even  from  the  external  conditions  induce  the  actions 
first,  in  a  double  sense.  Primatily  and  and  changes  of  the  living  plant  to  a  cer- 
strictly  it  is  a  personifjingexpression  for  tain  extent— it  may  be  wholly^-they  do 
Ihe  ensemble  ol  X\\e  agencies  and  condi-  not /m'i/u<;^  them,  and  arc  quite  insuffi- 
tions  to  which  plants  and  animals  are  cient  to  explain  them.  I  have  no  room 
subject,  including,  of  course,  their  action  for  presenting  the  grounds  of  Ibis 
on  one  another.  In  this — the  sense  in  opinion,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Let  the 
which  we  have  been  using  it— Natural  doubter  attentively  read  three  of  Mr. 
Selection  is  recognieed  as  a  vera  cauta,  Darwin's  volumes — "The  Movements 
is  wholly  intelligible,  undoubtedly  opera-  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,"  "  In- 
tive,  and  is  applicable  as  a  scientific  ex-  sectiverous  Plants,"  "The  Power  of 
planationof  the  diversification  of  species,  Movement  in  Plants" — and  be  con- 
furnishing  as  it  may  one  factor  of  the  vinced. 

requisite  explanation.  It  accounts  for  We  are  not  saying  that  variation— the 
the  survival  of  certain  adaptable  forms  ;  appearance  of  offspring  manifestly  un- 
it does  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  like  parent — is  scientifically  inexplicable; 
correlation  of  growth  in  which  they  for  we  expect  much  will  yet  be  ex- 
OMginated.  But  the  term  has  also  been  plained  ;  but  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  an 
taken  to  include,  the  internal  response  inexplicable  residuum  will  still  remain, 
of  the  plant  or  animal  to  the  action  of  What  we  may  say  is,  that  Natural  Selec- 
the  conditions,  as  well  as  tbe  action  of  tion  has  not  explained  it,  and  that  no 
the  latter  upon  the  former.  And  there  good  reason  appears  for  believing  that 
is  a  sense  in  which  this  may  be  quite  purely  physical  or  mechanical  principles 
proper,  in  which  Natural  Selection,  will  ever  explain  the  incoming  of  the 
strictly  so  called,  may  have  much  to  do  differences  between  one  plant  or  animal 
with  variation.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  and  another.  This  one  may  say  with- 
the  inteidependence  of  the  two — that,  out  prejudice  against  the  applications 
as  Natural  Selection  could  accomplish  of  physics  to  physiology,  in  which  so 
nothing  of  moment  without  a  supply  of  much  fruitful  work  has  recently  been 
variant  forms  to  pick  and  choose  from,  done  and  is  doing, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wheels  of  the  Tbe  upshot  is,  that  Natural  Selection, 
machinery — whatever  it  be — which  turns  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  vera  causa  whose 
out  variations,  would  soon  be  clogged  working  we  really  compiehend,  explains 
and  arrested  unless  Natural    Selection  only  the  selection  of  certain  among  other 
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once  existing  forms  to  be  selected  from  ;  quite  different.     This  fortuity,  however, 

in  the  largest  legitimate  sense,  it  indi-  is  not   Dani'inisra,   although   that  has 

cates  that  physical  influences  in  some  needlessly  been  left  open  to  such  im- 

recondite  way  induce  living  organisms  plication.     Mr.  Darwin  over  and  over 

to  movement  and  change  ;  while,  if  ex-  explains  that  by  "  accidental  "  variation 

tended   to  comprehend  the   actions  of  he  means  merely  that  which  comes  to 

plants  and  animals  in  adaptation  to  the  pass  from  unrecognized  or  unassignable 

suiroundings,  as  well  asthe  intiuence  of  causes.       Yet    it   clearly  appears  that 

these    surroundings  upon  them,   it  be-  Darwin  does  regard  variation  as  acci- 

comts  a />Arase,  which  is  so  far  forth  dental  in  the  sense  of  its  being  inherently 

emptied  of  real  scientific  meaning  and  likely  (heredity  abstracted)  to  occur  in 

explanatory  value.  alt  conceivable  directions,  or  in  any  one 

Add,  however,  to  "  Survival  of  the  direction  as  much  as  in  any  other  ;  and 
fittest,"  "Correlation  of  growth,"  from  this  it  has  been  inferred— though 
which  is  always  implied  when  not  ex-  not  by  Mr.  Darwin — that  it  is  essentially 
pressed  by  Darwin  and  Wallace,  and  the  lawless.  From  observation  one  would 
hypothesis  is  made  complete.  But  what  rather  infer  that  variation  actually  tends, 
is  "  Correlation  of  growth  ?■'  A  phrase  and  really  occurs,  in  some  directions 
denoting  a  fact,  covering  the  really  only,  but  in  various  degrees.  Lawless, 
essential  facts  of  the  case,  but  not  pre-  or  really  random  variation,  would  be  a 
tending  to  be  a  scientific  explanation,  strange  anomaly  in  this  world  of  law. 
Surely  it  is  to  this  correlation  of  growth  and  a  singular  conclusion  to  be  reached 
that  "  we  owe  the  beauty  of  our  gar-  by  those  who  insist  upon  the  universality 
dens  and  the  sweetness  of  our  fields  "  of  natural  law.  But  if  variation  pro- 
more  and  in  a  juster  sense  than  "  to  the  ceeds  according  to  law,  the  exquisitely 
beneficent  though  unconscious  action  "  adapted  results  to  which  our  attention 
of  the  bees.  Without  it  the  result  could  has  been  directed  are  its  fulfilment, 
not  be  at  all,  although  without  the  bees  This  purely  scientific  discussion  has 
of  course  it  would  not  have  been  as  it  been  carried  on  wholly  without  leference 
is.  The  text  upon  which  I  have  so  to  what  has  been  called  "metaphysical 
long  and  perhaps  needlessly  discoursed  teleology  "  {as  if  one  sort  of  recognition 
exhibits  one  face  of  the  shield,  and,  of  purpose  were  not  as  metaphysical  as 
when  understood  as  we  probably  may  another) ;  and  there  is  no  special  need 
all  understand  it,  appears  to  have  not  to  enter  upon  that  debatable  ground, 
only  plausibility  but  real  scientific  value.  Some  suppose,  and  many  fear,  that  the 

A  word,  in  closing,  upon  the  charac-  progress  of  science  is  doing  away  with 
tcr  of  Variation — that  is,  upon  that  up-  the  idea  of  purpose  in  Nature,  under  a 
springing  of  the  differences  between  in-  crude  notion  that  Purpose  and  Evolution 
dividual  forms  which  may  amount  to  are  essentially  contradictory.  Others, 
such  large  results, — a  word  which  need  who  clearly  perceive  that  Man  inevitably 
hardly,  if  at  all,  surpass  the  narrowest  will  and  must  read  Purpose  in  or  into 
bounds  of  purely  scientific  inquiry.  Nature,  conceive  of  Unconscious  Pur- 
Variation  is  commonly  said  to  be  acci-  pose.  This  to  most  minds  seems  like 
dental.  Some  take  this  to  mean  that,  as  conceiving  of  white  blackness.  To  most 
anything  may  chance  to  happen,  while  minds  Purpose  will  imply  Intelligence. 
only  the  lucky  can  survive,  all  that  is  And,  with  the  alternative  presented  to 
needed  for  the  scientific  explanation  of  them,  "  either  Nature  is  the  outcome  of 
the  actual  adaptations  of  the  organic  Intelligence,  or  Intelligence  is  the  out- 
world,  under  Natural  Selection,  is  time  come  of  Nature,"  they  will  not  deem  it 
enough  for  the  happening.  And,  in-  wholly  unscientific  or  super-scientific  to 
deed,  it  either  comes  to  this — the  old  inquire  which  hypothesis  may  afford  the 
fortuity  which  the  human  mind  declines  more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  phe- 
to  accept— or  it  comes  to    something  nomena.— C(?nfr»»^iw-arf  Review. 
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BY   J.  H.  TUKE. 


The  public  mind  in  regard  to  Iieland 
has  Toi  some  months  been  so  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  questions  affecting  the  sup- 
pression of  crime  and  disorder  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  action  of  the  Land 
Courts  as  affecting  landlord  and  tenant 
on  the  other,  that  there  has  been  no 
chance  of  a  hearing  for  any  suggestions 
or  plans  in  reference  to  other  remedies 
which  the  Land  Act  sought  to  apply  for 
the  amelioration  or  pennanent  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. No  doubt,  questions  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  cultivator  to  the  soil  in 
acountry  in  which  four  fifths  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  engaged  in  or  dependent  on 
agriculture  must  have  a  paramount  claim 
to  attention.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  other  remedies,  small  as 
they  may  appear  relatively  to  the  chief 
one,  ought  to  be  overlooked.  Even  out- 
side the  Land  Act  there  are,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  other  and  quite  legitimate  ways 
in  which  the  Government  might — nay, 
must  at  some  not  far  distant  day — seelt 
to  mitigate  the  present  evils. 

Foremost  among  these  I  should  place 
the  formation  in  the  West  Coast  districts 
of  light  railways  or  steam  tramways  in 
connection  with  the  greater  lines  running 
from  the  East  to  the  West  of  the  island. 
Those  who  have  travelled  much  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  know  from  experience 
how  great  an  expense  of  time  and  how 
much  bodily  fatigue  has  to  be  under- 
gone by  any  one  who  would  really  see 
the  country.  A  journeyof  thirty  orsixty 
miles  a  day  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  on  an  outside  car,  as  is  often 
needful,  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  strain  upon 
the  system  than  a  journey  from  England 
to  Manitoba.  Still  more  serious  is  the 
absence  of  ordinary  facilities  of  com- 
munication for  those  who  may  unhappily 
be  called  upon  to  administer  justice,  or 
form  part  of  a  flying  squadron.  But 
even  these  evils,  being  occasional,  are 
not  so  serious  as  the  economic  injury 
permanently  sustained  by  the  popula- 
tion owing  to  their  great  distance  from 
markets,  and  the  consequent  loss  both 
in  time  and  in  value  of  produce. 

Thus  I  have  known  poultry  eaten  as 


the  cheapest  animal  food  for  the  poor, 
and  turbot  as  the  cheapest  fish,  while 
eggs  were  selling  at  the  rate  of  &d.  or 
lorf.  per  score,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
in  the  northwest  counties,  though  worth 
i\d.  and  id.  each  in  Dublin  or  Liver- 
pool. Mote  than  half  of  the  population 
of  Donegal,  Mayo,  Galway,  and  other 
districts,  are  practically  out  of  reach  of 
any  railways  for  their  produce,  being  at 
distances  of  from  so  to  50  miles  from 
the  nearest  station. 

How  inadequately  many  counties  are 
provided  with  means  of  communication 
may  be  shown  by  stating  that  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  which  is  as  large  as 
Devonshire,  84  by  6z  miles  in  length 
and  breadth,  there  arc  only  82  miles  of 
railway,  and  in  Mayo — a  county  of  the 
size  of  Norfolk — not  more  than  70, 

The  importance  of  promoting  the 
planting  of  timber  ought  also  to  be  care- 
fully noted.  Loans  at  a  low  rate  to  pro- 
prietors for  this  purpose  would  be  of 
great  service.  The  needful  drainage  of 
the  land  and  planting  and  fencing  of 
young  plantations  would  employ  a  large 
amount  of  labor,  and  gradu^ly  the  sup- 
ply of  timber  would  prove  a  source  of 
great  wealth  to  the  remote  hilly  districts 
where  little  else  than  heather  now  grows, 
and  in  which,  whenever  the  bog  is  cut, 
the  trunks  of  trees  of  former  generations 
may  be  seen. 

But  great  as  are  the  benehts  likely  to 
result  both  from  increased  facilities  for 
transit  and  from  the  planting  of  timber, 
they  can  only  be  very  gradually  realized, 
and,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  railways 
is  concerned,  can  only  supply  labor  in 
certain  localities  and  for  a  limited  time. 

The  question  of  paramount  impor- 
tance at  the  present  moment  is  that  of 
Emigration—  a  question  dealt  with  in- 
deed, but  most  imperfectly,  by  the 
Land  Act. 

Looking  at  the  extreme  impoverish- 
mentof  certain  districts,  especially  those 
on  the  West  coast,  it  has  again  and  again 
been  pointed  out  that  the  condition  of 
a  population  attempting  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood upon  very  small  holdings  of  land 
is  such  that  neither  ownership  nor  non- 
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payment  of  rent  would  help  them.  The 
normal  state  of  a  population  living  with 
their  cows  and  pigs,  or  horses  and  asses, 
is  so  deplorable  that  it  is  impossible  to 
allow  them  to  remain  as  they  are — al- 
ways on  the  verge  of  destitution,  and  in 
bad  seasons  in  an  actual  state  of  starva- 
tion. 

Writing  on  this  subject  when  visiting 
Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1880,  I  re- 
marked :*  "  In  connection  with  this 
part  of  tJie  subject  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
farms  under  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  acres, 
according  to  their  quality,  are  too  small 
to  support  a  family.  It  matters  not 
whether  a  tenant  has  fixily  of  tenure  or, 
being  a  peasant  proprietor,  has  no  rent 
to  pay  ;  he  cannot,  unless  he  has  some 
other  source  of  income,  live  and  bring 
up  a  family  on  a  smalt  farm  under  ten 
or  fifteen  acres,  such  as  form  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  holdings  in  the  West 
of  Ireland." 

It  was  clearly  seen  by  many  of  those 
who  are  the  true  friends  of  Ireland  and 
supported  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act, 
that  it  could  not  materially  help  the  very 
large  number  of  families  who  are  thus 
attempting  the  impossible,  and  whose 
existence  creates  the  ever-recurring  cry 
of  distress  or  famine,  and  its  consequent 
discontent  and  crime. 

How  very  large  is  the  number  of  such 
families  is  shown  by  a  reference  to  the 
"  Returns  of  Agricultural  Holdings  for 
Ireland"  for  1880,  compiled  by  the  Lo- 
cal Government  Board.  From  these 
we  find  that  there  were  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland  titio,ooo  holdings.  Of  these,  in 
round  numbers,  one  third,  or  318,200, 
were  valued  at  £4  and  under,  while 
196,000,  or  nearly  another  third,  were 
valued  under  £10  and  above  £4.  So 
that  415,000,  or  very  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  agricultural  holdings  in  Ire- 
land, are  under  £10  a  year  in  valuation, 
though  by  no  means  in  rent. 

That  a  rental  of  £1  per  Irish  acre  for 
arable  or  for  pasture  land  would  not  be 
an  excessive  estimate  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland  may,  I  think  be  accepted  ;  but 
the  Poor  Law  or  Griffith's  valuation  is 
usually  35  to  50  or  100  or  more  per  cent 
below  the  actual  rent ;  and  tt  would  be 


very  misleading  to  speak  of  415,000 
holdings  at  or  under  i!io  valuation,  as 
^only  representing  a  similar  number  of 
acres.  Reference  to  other  Tables  of 
Statistics  (Ireland)  shows  that  there  are 
in  Ireland  380,500  holdings  of  not  more 
than  15  acres  in  extent ;  and  we  believe 
it  would  not  be  an  over-estimate  to  place 
the  number  of  occupiers  of  land,  who 
are  without  other  means  of  living  than 
holdings  of  from  i  to  ro  acres,  chiefly  of 
poor  bog  land,  at  300,000,  representing 
one  million  persons  at  least. 

We  know  also  that  at  least  one  mill- 
ion persons  were  assisted  during  the 
period  of  sharp  suffering  in  1880. 

But  it  is  when  we  examine  into  the 
figures  relating  to  the  Western  counties 
that  their  extreme  poverty  becomes 
really  apparent.  If  we  take  five  coun- 
ties bordering  on  the  Atlantic — Donegal, 
Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  and  Kerry — and 
look  at  the  relative  size  of  the  holdings 
in  these  counties,  as  shown  in  the  table 
on  p.  743,  and  bear  in  mind  also  the 
opinion,  strongly  indorsed  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy,  as  well 
as  by  persons  engaged  in  agriculture, 
that  the  holder  of  less  than  15  acres 
cannot  maintain  a  family  in  any  degree 
of  comfort,  wecannotfeel surprised  that 
these  counties  furnished  the  largest  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  assistance,  and  are 
now  steeped  in  debt  and  imperatively 
call  for  aid  for  Emigration. 

These  figures  show  that  a  population 
of  tittle  over  a  million  is  hving  upon 
158,000  holdings,  of  which  no  less  than 
77,200,  or  nearly  one  half,  are  rated 
under  £4  ;  while  47,800,  or  nearly  an- 
other one  third  of  the  whole,  are  rated 
at  £10  and  under — making  together 
135,000,  or  four  fifths  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  safely  estimated 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  77,300  holdings  rated  under 
£4  in  the  five  counties  belong  to  the 
class  alluded  to  as  living  in  debt,  filth, 
and  wretchedness. 

Look  at  the  facts  as  disclosed  ii^  the 
three  following  Unions : 

In  the  Clifden  Union  (co,  Galway) 
there  are  4027  holdings,  of  .which  3346 
are  rated  under  £4,  and  the  total  acres 
under  tillage  do  not  exceed  io,5oq — of 
which  490D  are  under  potatoes  and  other 
root  crops,  and  3100  are  under  oats  and. 
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rye,  and  the  remainder  in  grass,  clover, 
etc. 

In  the  Belmullet  Union  {co.  Mayo) 
there  are  3500  holdings,  of  which  3068 
are  rated  under  £4,  and  the  totaJ  acres 
under  tillage  do  not  exceed  9500  acres, 
of  which  4000  are  in  potatoes,  and  4600 
in  oats,  rye,  etc. 

In  Glenlies  Union  (co.  Donegal)  there 
■  are  7055  holdings,  of  which  5577  are 
rated  under  £4,  and  the  total  acreage 
under  tillage  does  not  exceed  17,300,  of 
which  9600  are  in  potatoes,  etc.,  and 
76CO  in  oats,  etc. 

Through  the  kindness  of  ray  friend, 
Mr.  H.  A.-  Robinson,  of  Westport,  the 
Local  Government  Inspector  for  the 
counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  I  am  able 
to  present  returns  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  tenants  in  three  towntands  in 
Mayo,  which  he  has  selected  as  fairly 
representing  "  thousands  of  families 
similarly  situated  throughout  these  coun- 
ties."    (Seep.  744.) 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  each  case  the  total  value  of  the  sala- 
ble stock  upon  the  townlands  hardly 
equals  the  total  indebtedness. 

What  a  picture  of  destitution  is  here 
exhibited  !  Surely  this  is  a  condition  of 
society  which  no  statesman  ought  to  ig- 
nore ;  which  no  moralist  or  political 
economist  can  contemplate  without 
alarm  ;  no  philanthropist  without  seek- 
ing to  remedy  or  alleviate  it. 

It  would  be  misleading  in  the  extreme 
to  suggest  or  infer  that  people  so  steeped 
in  debt  represent  the  average  condition 
of  Ireland,  or  that  there  are  not,  even 
in  the  midst  of  this  destitution,  larger 
and  belter  farms  and  well-to  do  tenants; 
but  the  fact  no  less  remains  that  there 
are  thousands  of  other  families  equally 
impecunious,  equally  impoverished,  and, 
if  evicted  from  their  homes,  equally 
without  any  resource  or  hope  of  shelter 
or  support  other  than  that  which  the 
dreaded  workhouse  offers. 

If  further  evidence  be  needed,  it  can 
readily  be  obtained.  The  Local  Gov- 
ernment officials  could  at  once,  if  re- 
quired, furnish  volumes  of  evidence 
similar  to  that  already  given.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  will  almost  universally  be  admit- 
ted that  it  is  not  evidence,  so  much  as 
an  evident  course  of  action,  that  is 
needed  at  this  juncture. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  Does  the  Land 


Act  apply  any  remedy  which  will,  how- 
ever slowly,  raise  the  condition  of  these 
people  ?  Will  reduction  of  rem,  or  fixity 
of  tenure,  or  facilities  for  purchase,  or 
the  loan  clause,  be  of  avail  to  convert  a 
miserable  and  destitute  population — 
some  say  the  most  miserable  and  desti- 
tute population  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
— into  a  prosperous  and  contented  one? 

But  granted  for  a  moment  that  these 
clauses  might  ultimately  operate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  it  is  at  the  outset 
incumbent  upon  us  to  ask.  How  can  the 
3^  years  of  arrears  of  rent,  and  the  incu- 
bus of  debt  which  has  been  shown  to 
exist,  be  cleared  off  ? 

The  Arrears  clause  of  the  Land  Act 
enacted  that  tenants  wishing  to  apply 
for  its  benefits  should  pay  or  settle  with 
the  landlord  for  the  year  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  then  that  the 
landlord  and  tenant  might  jointly  apply 
for  a  loan  not  cxceediogone year's  rent, 
to  be  repaid  over  a  term  of  years,  all 
Other  arrears  beinf;  swept  away.  But 
this  clause  was  in  force  for  six  months 
only,  and  has  now  most  unfortunately 
expired.  The  re-enactment  of  the  Ar- 
rears clause  seems  to  me  essential,  but  it 
must  also  be  made  wider  in  its  scope  be- 
fore either  landlords  or  tenants  can  avail 
themselves  of  it  as  freely  as  is  needed. 

On  referring  to  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
going tables,  we  shall  notice  a  remarka- 
ble similarity  in  the  condition  of  the 
three  counties  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  and 
Galway  ;  Donegal  being  the  best,  rela- 
tively, both  as  regards  acreage  under 
cultivation  and  the  proportion  per  acre 
to  the  population.  Indeed,  no  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  eastern  half  of 
Donegal — from  Letterkenny  to  Stran- 
orlar  or  Londonderry,  for  example — will 
have  failed  to  notice  the  contrast  with 
the  western  half.  Just  as,  broadly,  we 
may  divide  Ireland  into  east  and  west. 
for  comfort  or  misery,  so  it  is  with  Don- 
egal. This  of  course  makes  the  average 
size  of  the  holdings  in  the  western  half 
even  smaller.  And  it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  unfair  to  estimate  the  6200  hold- 
ings in  Donegal  above  £10  valuation  at 
an  average  of  20  acres  per  holding. 
This  would  take  r24,ooo  acres  out  of 
the  total  of  331,000  under  cultivation, 
leaving  107,000  acres  for  the  remaining 
31,800  holdings,  varying  from  £1  to 
£10  valuation  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
Digitized  b/GoOgIC 
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about  3i^  acres  per  holding.     Applying  ad.  What  facilities  does  the  Land  Act 

the  same  rule  to  Mayo,  we  should  have  give  ? 

an  average  of  2S  acres,  and  in  Galway  3d.  What  aid  or  assistance  has  the 

of  ai  acres  per  holding  under  tillage.  State  previously  given  ? 

Small  as  these  quantities  may  appear,  As  to  the  first  question.  It  may  be 
it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  in-  stated  that,  out  of  the  95,^57  persons 
stances  previously  given,  taken  from  ac-  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  r88o, 
tual  estates,  that  in  one  case  35  families  3400  only  were  from  Donegal,  and  that 
were  endeavoring  to  live  on  a  total  of  68  Mayo  and  Galway  and  the  rest  of  Con- 
acres of  tillage,  or  2}  acres  only  in  each  naught  contributed  little  over  one  fifth 
holding;  and  in  another  instance  39  fam-  of  the  whole,  or  20,549  persons.  The 
ilies  had  63  acres,  or  about  zi  each  ;  total  numbers  emigratinf;  in  1881  were 
and  in  the  others,  although  the  acreage  considerably  less  (78,400),  but  there  is 
is  so  much  greater,  owing  to  a  large  no  reason  for  supposing  that  in  that 
quantityof  bog  land  being  included,  the  year,  as  in  the  past  38  years,  the  more 
amountof  land  ^//nu/ln^  was  not  larger,  prosperous  counties  did  not  contribute 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?    For  a  the  larger  percent^e ;   want  of  funds 

people  so  deeply  indebted  as  the  major-  being,  no  doubt,   the  cause  of  this  an- 

ity  of  this  poor  class  of  tenants  are,  the  oroaly.     It  therefore  follows  that  the  dis- 

purchase  of  their  holdings  is  an  impos-  tricts  most  needing  relief  have  not  hith- 

sibility — the  payment  in   cash   of  one  erto   found    it  in   Emigration,   owing, 

fourth  of  the  purchase-money  is  clearly  doubtless,  to  the  lack  of  means, 

beyond  their  power,  and  to  borrow  it  of  As  to  the  second  question.  What  as- 

the  gombeen  man  is  merely  to  add  to  the  sistance  does  the    Land  Act  offer  for 

clog  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  cer-  Emigration  ?     I  think  the  words  of  the 

tainly  drown  them  in  the  swamp  of  debt.  Emigration  Clause  are  the  best  answer. 

What,  then,  remains  ?    Reclamation  They  are  as  follows  : 

of  waste  lands,  and  consequent  employ-  „       ^-v   .      ■  ^        ,    -             .   _  .>„ 

,,'         11      *v              J  3>-  The  Lind  Comm  ssiod  may,  from  time 

ment   of   the   people?      Over   and  over  ,0  time,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury. 

again  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  "  rec-  arrdonbeingsatisGed  that  aiufficient  number 

lamation"  is  too  costly  ;   that  to  expend  of  people  in  any  district  desire  to  emigrate, 

from  £15  to  £io  an  acre  on  reclamation,  enter  into  agreeroeois  with  any  person  or  per- 

:..   ^AA\i\^^   In  il,-  c...  ««=»  -f  i-ka  l~..j  sons  having  aulhority  to  contract  on  behalf  of 

m  addition  to  the  first  cost  of  the  land  ^nyslate.or  colony,  ir  public  body,  or  public 

for  the  IS  or  30  acres  required  to  sup-  company, withwhoscconstituiionandsccuriiy 

port   a   family,  with    the   needful  outlay  the  Land  Commission   may  be   fati^Bed,  for 

for  buildings,  is  an  utterly   unprofitable  the  advance  by  the  commission  by  way  of  loan. 

investment;   a  game  which  a  rich  man  ''"'.°''r'"°?'^''"'''*''^'"^^^  hI"2?m"™' 

'.     •      L'  L                     .           -11  as  ihe  Commission  may  ihinit  it  desirable  10 

may  enjoy,  but  which  an  mvestor  will  ^^^^^^  )„  a„i6,ing  emigration,  especially  of 

shrink  from.     And  now  that  good  ara-  families  from  the  poorer  and  more  thickly 

ble  land,  with  homestead,  may  be  pur-  populated  districts  of  Ireland.    Such  agrce- 

chased  in  England  at  £25  or  £30  per  ■»«""  «hall  contain  such  provisions  relative 

..n—     .».-   «k,-.,=.   ™  ..tJu  1-==  .„  f.,,,„-  to  the  mode  of  the  application  of  the  loans  and 

acre,   the  chances  are  still  less  in  favor  .^e  ^curing  and  repayment  thereof  to  the 

of   an    Irish   investment,  to  say  nothing  Commission,  and  for  securing  the  satisfactory 

of  the  ill  odor  which   Irish  tenants  have  shipment,  iranspon,  and  reception  of  Ihe  emi- 

brought  upon  themselves  by  the  "  No  sr»n'».  a""^  'or  other  purposes,  as  the  Com- 

Rent"  crv  mission  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury 

.,           ,:           .,  -                   ,       .            ■_  approve.     Such   loans   shall  be   made  tepay- 

Must,    then,   this   mass  of  misery   be  able  within  the  periods  and  at  the  rate  of  in- 

leftf  to   fester,  sending  up  its  malaria  of  terest  within  and  at  which   advances  by  (be 

discontent,   leaving    the    contagion    to  Board  of  Works  for  the  purpose  of  the  recla- 

spread   over   the   whole   of    the    British  motion  or  improvement  of  land  are  directed 

T  ,      J    ^       n  ■-              3    1             ■.         >'i  by  this  Act  lobe  made  repayable:  Provided 

Islands  ?      Policy  and  humanity    alike  .f^y,  .h^,  there  shall  not  be  expended  by 

forbid.  virtue  of  the  authority  hereby  given  a  greater 

Coming,  then,  again,  to  Emigration  sum  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 

as  a  means  for,  at  least,  partially  tern-  »"•  "■>/.  »  gie«i«t,  sum  than  one-third  pan 

edying  the  evil,  it  seems  important  to  "h"""' '"  a-J  ■"xgl"  year, 

consider  :  Can  any  one  who  reads  this  carefully 

ist.   What  is  Emigration  at  present  doubt  that  the  opposition  ^ven  to  emi- 

doing  for  these  districts  ?  gration  by  the  Irish  party  m  the  House 
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has,  in  ihis  case,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
stultified  the  measure  ?  All  that  the  Act 
offers  is  a  loan  of  money  oagood  security, 
repayable  over  a  term  of  years,  not  to 
exceed  £66,000  in  any  one  year  !  There 
are  few  public  companies  in  London 
who  have  moneys  to  invest  who  could 
not  offer  the  same.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  that  the  "  public  body"  which 
borrows  has  to  undertake  all  the  risks 
of  collection,  as  well  as  to  make  satis- 
factory arrangements  for  the  transport 
and  reception  of  the  emigrants.  Who, 
then,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  no 
loans  have  been  placed,  that  the  clause 
is,  in  fact,  a  dead  letter,  and  that  no  ap- 
plications have  been  seriously  enter- 
tained, still  less  granted  ? 

As  to  the  third  question,  What  aid  or 
assistance  has  the  State  previously  given 
to  emigration  ?  It  may  be  stated  that 
there  are  several  sections  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Relief  Act  which  empower  Guar- 
dians to  give  assistance  for  this  object. 

No.  I.  "SeciioD  51  enacts  that  the  Commis- 
sioners may  diiecl  the  Guardians  to  raise  such 
Eum  not  exceeding  It.  in  the  £  yearly  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  emigration  of  poor  per- 
sons resident  in  the  Union  to  the  British  Col- 
onies— such  amounts  to  be  a  charge  on  future 
rates  extending  oyer  five  years. 

No.  3.  "Section  iB  empowers  Unions  to 
assist  destitute  persons  who  actually  are  or 
have  been  Inmates  of  the  house  to  emigrate  to 
the  Colonies— cbarginf;  the  same  to  the  elec- 
toral division  10  which  the  parties  were  charge- 
able.    Such  rate  not  10  exceed  (n/.  in  the  £. 

So.  3,  "Another  section  provides  that  if  it 
it  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Guardians 
that  any  occupier  of  land  at  or  below  £s. 
whether  on  the  rales  or  not.  shall  be  willins 
to  give  up  his  right  and  possession  of  the  land 
to  his  landlord  and  to  emigrate  with  his  fami 
and  the  said  landlord  willing  t 
of  the  cost  of  emigration,  then  llio  electoral 
division  may  find  the  remainder. 

No.  4.  "A  further  section  enacts  that  the 
benefit  of  assisting  emigration  may  be  extend- 
ed to  all  destitute  poor  persons  not  being 
and  not  having  been  inmates  of  the  work- 
tiouse  ;  and  still  further  power  is  given  to 
unions  to  borrow  and  raise  loans  for  cefraying 
the  expenses  of  emigration  of  poor  persons 
'  resident  within  the  Union  upon  security  of 
the  rates.  Further,  it  is  provided  the  loans 
may  be  charged  on  the  rates  by  debentures 
limiting  the  amount  to  lis.  SJ.  in  the  £  on  (he 
clear  value  of  the  electoral  division— such 
loans  repayable  in  seven  annual  instalments. 

No.  5.  "  A  further  clause  rxtindi  the  places 
(previously  limited  to  British  Colonies)  to 
which  emigrants  may  be  assisted  to  any  fer- 
tign  SlaU." 

This  completes,  so  far  as  we  Ictiow, 
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the  whole  of  the  assistance  in  any  way 
previously  offered.  The  expense  was 
intended  to  be  repaid  from  the  rates, 
either  yearly  or  by  loans  at  very  short 
periods,  thus  rendering  the  burden  a 
very  onerous  one  to  the  Union  or  elec- 
toral division.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
can  hardly  be  su;prised  that  the  total 
number  in  Ireland  assisted  to  emigrate 
in  the  10  years  rB7i~i88o  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 4600  persons  (varying  from  148 
to  864  per  annum),  and  that  the  total 
amount  expended  has  not  been  more 
than  £13,570,  or  460  persons  yearly  at 
a  cost  of  £1257 — say  £2  \$s.  per  head. 
In  1881  the  number  increased  to  1314 
persons,  and  the  cost  to  £3482, 

The  insignificance  of  the  aid  thus 
rendered  will  be  at  once  made  evident 
by  recalling  the  fact  that  in  the  same 
decade  (1871-80)  more  than  600,000 
persons  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  in 
the  year  1880  nearly  100,000. 

It  miftht  be  supposed  that  the  emigra- 
tion clause  in  the  Land  Act  would  have 
been  allowed  to  extend  to  Unions,  or 
that  for  emigration  purposes,  a  Union, 
as  a  "public  body,"  might  have  been 
allowed  the  advantage  of  35  years  in  lieu 
of  7  for  the  repayment  of  the  loans. 
This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  the 
law  advisers  of  the  Government  have 
declined,  on  the  application  of  one 
Union,  to  sanction  an  advance  under 
the  clause.  Here,  again,  we  see  that 
the  door  is  at  present  closed  against  fur- 
ther assistance  to  those,  most  needing 
help,  who  wish  to  emigrate. 

But  it  is  not  unfrcquenlly  objected 
that  the  people  have  no  desire  to  emi- 
grate. I  wish  that  one  of  these  objec- 
tors would  take  a  well-found  ship  into 
either  Galway  or  West  Port  Bay,  offer- 
ing free  passages  to  all  families  who 
might  wish  to  leave.  The  result  would, 
I  think,  convince  him  of  his  error.  The 
evidence  is  alt  in  the  contrary  direction, 
as  any  one  who  will  visit  and  talk  fn^ly 
with  these  Western  people  may  easily 
assure  himself.  "It's  only  the  cost, 
sure,  that  keeps  us  at  home,  sir."  A 
visit  which  I  paid  to  these  Western  dis- 
tricts last  autumn,  and  a  still  more  re- 
cent visit  in  February  last,  especially 
tend  to  confirm  the  foregoing  conclu- 
sions. 

On  visiting  the  workhouse  at  Clifden 
(co.   Galway),  1  was  informed  by  Mr, 
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Bourke,  the  indefatigable  clerk  of  that 
Union,  that  the  Clifden  Board  of  Guar- 
dians had,  at  the  previous  board  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  3id  of  February,  1882, 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  beseech' 
ing  the  Government  to  grant  soine  assist- 
ance for  emigration.  The  minute  is  as 
follows  : 

"  Resolved, — Thai,  taking  into  considera- 
tion iho  poverty  and  destitute  condition  o( 
Ilie  poorer  classes  of  teiuintry  of  this  Union, 
particularly  those  evicted  for  nonpayment 
of  rent,  and  also  those  along  the  sea-shore 
holding  miserable  patches  of  land  caused  by 
the  subdivision  of  holdings,  and  who  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  year  are  in  a  state  of  semi-starva- 
tion, we  retpectfully  request  the  interference 
of  the  Government  to  assist  in  the  way  of 
emigration.  Unanimously  agreed  to 
"(Signed)  John  Bourke. 

"  CUrk  af  the  Unien." 

Nor  was  other  evidence  wanting  of 
the  strong  feeling  in  the  district  on  this 
question.  I  had  not  been  an  hour  in 
the  town  before  I  had  a  call  from  the 
priest  and  a  resident  gentleman  of  a 
neighboring  parish,  earnestly  inquiring 
whether  any  assistance  could  be  obtained 
for  emigration.  The  priest  informed 
me  that  he  had  15  families  at  least  for 
whom  emigration  was  a  necessity. 
Shortly  after  I  left  the  town,  as  1  was 
afterward  informed,  ao  or  more  small 
tenants  came  to  the  hotel  asking  for  help 
to  emigrate. 

But  what  stronger  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity for  help  can  be  given  than  that  al- 
ready pointed  out,  showing  that  the 
comparatively  well-to-do  and  richer  por- 
tions of  Ireland  afford  the  largest  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  and  the  poorer  districts 
the  smallest  7 

The  importance  of  the  State  giving 
some  immediate  aid  to  Emigration  is 
more  clearly  manifested  when  we  con- 
sider the  subject  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  evictions— a  number  having 
taken  place  during  the  past  autumn  and 
winter  in  some  of  the  very  poor  districts, 
under  circumstances  most  painful  to 
contemplate. 

A  very  brief  notice  of  my  visit  to  the 
scenes  of  the  evictions  referred  to  in  the 
minute  passed  by  the  Clifden  Union  may 
not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  give  any  description 
which  may  serve  to  aggravate  the  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  toward  landowners  in 
Ireland,  whether  as  individuals  or  aa  a 


class,  nor  against  a  Government  which, 
shortly  after  entering  office,  almost  risk- 
ed shipwreck  in  its  endeavor  to  prevent 
evictions  for  a  limited  time  in  certain 
impoverished  districts,  and  whose  un- 
happy fate  it  has  been  to  carry  out,  in 
opposition  to  its  own  instincts,  the  law 
which  permits  these  evictions.  What  I 
am  desirous  of  showing  is,  that  without 
some  other  method  of  relieving  these 
districts,  a  most  grievous  cruelty  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  be  inflicted,  and, 
in  addition,  the  Unions  will  become  se- 
riously involved. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are,  I  believe, 
as  follows.  Owing  to  the  inability.of 
the  tenants  to  agree  with  their  landlords 
as  to  the  payment  of  the  three  years"  ar- 
rears of  rent,  and  as  to  the  future  terms 
of  tenantcy,  a  certain  number  were  se- 
lected for  eviction,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  January  a  force  of  soldiers  and  police 
were  collected,  under  the  command  of 
the  R.M.,  to  carry  out  the  work.  Sev- 
enty or  eighty  families  were  then  re- 
moved, their  furniture  and  belongings 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  the  doorways 
of  their  homes,  which  it  is  a  punishable 
offence  to  re-occupy,  roughly  filled  up 
with  the  stone  which  everywhere 
abounds. 

As  is  customary,  the  Relieving  OfGcer 
was  in  attendance  to  offer  to  any  who 
chose  to  accept  it,  the  shelter  of  the 
workhouse.  No  one  accepted  it,  but  all 
preferred,  in  such  shelter  as  they  could 
best  obtain,  to  brave  the  winter  weather 
— happily  for  them  unusually  mild. 
During  the  six  weeks  which  have  elapsed 
since  this  occurred,  they  have  so  re- 
mained, some  in  lodgings  paid  for  by  the 
guardians,  some  in  their  neighbors' 
houses,  and  many  others  under  tempo- 
rary shelters,  which  they  have  built  in  as 
close  proximity  as  possible  to  their  own 
homes.  I  have  twice  visited  a  number 
of  these  cabins  — "  houseen"  (pro- 
nounced "  housheen")  —  which  show 
some  skill  and  resource  in  the  formation 
of  a  dwelling.  Under  the  shelter  of 
some  large  block  of  granite,  a  trench  of 
about  two  feet  in  depth  is  dug  along  its 
base,  which  thus  forms  a  wall  on  one 
side,  while  the  sods  dug  out  form  the 
ends  and  the  low  wall  needed  for  the 
other  sides  of  the  dwelling  ;  a  few  tim- 
bers slanting  upward  to  the  stone,  and 
covered  with  sods  or  straw,  form  the 
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roof.     Some  such  cabins  have  chimneys,  holding  of  the  payment  of  a  just  debt, 

others  not.     The  sizes  vary  from  ten  to  whether  for  rent  or  otherwise,    when 

fifteen  feet  in  length  by  six  to  nine  in  means  exist  for  its  discharge,  is  simplj 

width,  and  the  heights  from  four  to  six  dishonesty  ;  nnd,  in  one  way  or  other, 

feet.     Within  arc  found  whatever  relics  it   is   right  that  the    payment    should 

of  furniture  may  have  been  saved  from  be  enforced.     But  when  evictions  take 

the  wreck  ;   some  straw  forms  the  bed-  place  among  the  very  poor,  who,  when 

ding  or  covers  the  damp  floor.  evicledfromthemiserabledwelling  which 

In  these  cabins  I  found  probably  has  served  as  a  home  and  has  been  the 
twenty  families,  varying  from  four/or  roof  tree  perhaps  of  generations,  have 
five  to  seven  and  eight  in  number — old  absolutely  no  means  whatever  for  their 
and  young — from  infants  to  the  inevita-  support  but  the  workhouse,  there  arises 
ble  "  crone,"  or  old  grandmother,  who  in  my  mind  a  most  serious  question  as 
so  often  forms  part  of  the  household  to  the  propriety  of  the  State  being  called 
of  the  Irish  peasant.  These  people  were  on  to  employ  all  its  powers  to  enforce 
teiQporarily  supported,  in  part  by  the  the  debt,  without  some  other  alternative 
Union  (which  allows  2s.  per  week  for  a  to  offer  than  the  dreaded  workhouse, 
family),  but  chiefly  I  believe  from  the  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  these 
money — now  rapidly  wasting  —  which  cases  the  mud  or  stone  cabin,  however 
they  had  scraped  together  to  pay  the  miserable,  the  cultivation  and  reclama- 
amount  of  rent  which  they  offered,  but  tion.  however  imperfect,  are  all  the  work 
which  was  refused.  Most  of  the  people  of  the  evicted.  But  for  the  exertions 
spoken  ton  desired  to  emigrate.  If  they  of  these  small  cultivators — and  I  am  now 
could  but  obtain  help  for  this,  they  speaking  of  the  very  small  holdings — the 
would  willingly  go.  Some  were  very  stony  or  bog  lands  which  they  till  would 
importunate  for  help  for  this  purpose,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  simply  return 
None  asked  for  money  as  charity.  One  to  the  aboriginal  state.  It  is  true  that 
fine,  strong  man,  who  had  four  years  ago  the  wild  pasture  or  mountain  land  over 
built  a  house  of  a  superior  class,  costing  which  their  few  sheep  or  cattle  have 
him  £16  and  labor,  with  windows  and  grazed  might  be  made  use  of,  and  prob- 
plastered  walls  and  timbered  roof — now  ably  to  better  advantage,  by  the  owner  ; 
wrecked — was  especially  in  earnest.  He  but  the  small  scattered  patches  of  culti- 
could  find  the  half  of  the  fare,  he  said,  vatert  land  for  which  the  tenants  have 
if  the  rest  was  to  be  had.  He  had  a  previously  paid  15J.  and  20J.  per  acre 
young  wife  with  an  infant  two  weeks  would  in  many  cases  go  out  of  cultiva- 
old,  one  other  child,  and  his  wife's  sis-  tion  and  produce  little  rent,  unless  in- 
ter, who  could  not  be  left  behind,  deed  they  were  absorbed  by  neighboring 
"  Could  nothing  be  doneto  help  him  ?"  holders.  The  small  holdings,  the  hun- 
He  was  sure  he  "  could  earn  a  living  in  ger  for  land,  arising  from  the  absence  of 
America."  I  hope  he  may  have  the  any  demand  for  labor,  chiefly  give  the 
chance  ere  long.  Some  said  they  must  land  its  value  for  rental.  No  one  look- 
go  into  the  workhouse ;  they  could  not  ing  back  to  the  evictions  of  1847-8, 
bear  the  weather  longer  for  their  chil-  which  included  many  small  tenants,  as 
dren  ;  they  were  growing  weak.  This  well  as  those  occupying  larger-sized 
would,  no  doubt,  be  the  wisest  course  farms,  can  doubt  that  much  of  the  bit- 
for  them,  and  I  strongly  urged  a  man  temess  existing  among  the  Irish  in 
whose  wife  expected  soon  to  be  confined  America  has  arisen  from  their  sense  of 
to  take  her  there.  injustice    under    the    hardships    then 

At  present  the  ouZ-door  relief  given  inflicted.     And  now,  when  the  failure  of 

is  so  small  that  ithas  not  become  a  serf-  the  crops  of  1878-80  has  again  plunged 

ous  burden  to  the  electoral    division;  these  poor  small  holders  of  land  into  the 

and  as  this  is  not  allowed  to  be  given  for  Slough  of  Despond,  as  regards  both  rent 

more  than  a  month,  except  in  cases  of  and  other  debts,  it  hardly  seems  credible 

illness    or  emergency,  the    grants  will  that    the  "  resources    of  civilization  " 

probably  shortly  cease.  should  have  no  other  remedy  at  hand 

As  to  the  eviction  of  tenants  who,  than  an  army  of  soldiers  and  police — no 

having  the  means,  wilfully  withheld  the  other  solace  for  their  misery  than  the 

rent,  I  have  nothing  to  say.     The  with-  workhouse  or  the  roadside. 
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Under  the  existing  clauses  of  the  Poor  Unions,  where  four-fifths  of  the  hold- 
Law  Act,  above  quoted,  ample  powers  ings  are  under  £4  valuation  and  the 
seem  to  be  given  to  Unions  to  borrow  poor-rates  are  paid  by  the  landlord.  <, 
money  for  Emigration.  That  which  It  is  true  that  the  unwillingness  on 
seems  lacking  is  the  power  to  borrow  the  part  of  the  evicted  or  impoverished 
for  a  long  term  in  place  of  a  short  one.  tenant  to  enter  the  workhouse  is   so' 

In  looking  at  the  clauses  of  the  Poor  great  as  almost  to  relieve  the  Union,  but 

Law  Act,  a  gradual  growth  is  evident,  this  does  not  alter  thefact  of  theliability 

These  provisions,  limited  at  first  to  a  for  the  payment,    nor  dispose  of  the 

61^.  rate  for  those  who  are  inmates  of  the  necessity  existing  for  the  relief  offered, 
workhouse,  and  confining  the  assistance        What,  then,  is  the  present  yearly  cost 

to  those  who  emigrated  to  the  colonies,  to  any  Union  or  electoral  division  of  a 

gradually  extend  to  any  destitute  poor  family  in  the  workhouse  ?     Taking  the 

persons  within  the  district — give  power  average  number  of  a  family  at  five,  and 

to  Unions  to  raise  a  is.  rate,  and  to  bor-  the  weekly  cost,  including  clothing,   at 

row  for  seven  years  on  debenture  any  3;.  Sd.  per  head  per  week  in  the  house, 

sum  within  the  limit  of  11s.   Sd.   in  the  we  have  a  yearly  cost  for  the  family  of 

pound  on  the  annual  value  of  the  elec-  ^47   13^.,   which  may  continue  for  an 

toral  division — and  leave  the  place  of  indefinite  term,  and  has  to  be  defrayed 

emigration  to  be  chosen  by  the  emigrant,  in  the  year  in  which  it  is  incurred.     The 

Another   clause,    which    relates  to  the  annual  cost,  then,  of  five  families  in  the 

emigration  of  tamilies  whose  rental  is  workhouse,  taking  it  at  £$0  a  family,  is 

under  £$,   provides    that   Unions  may  ^2250,  payable  in  the  year  in  which  it  is 

raise  one-third,   on  condition  that  the  incurred- 
landlord  pays  the  remaining  two-thirds.         On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  emi- 

I  cannot  but  think  that  these  clauses  gration  for  a  family  of  five,  including 
are  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  outfit  and  passage  to  Canada  or  the 
Poor  Law  Boards  are  on  the  whole  the  United  States,  could  certainly  be  effect- 
best  agencies  for  catrying  out  any  vol-  ed  for  £50,  leaving  a  little  margin  for 
untary  Emigration  which  is  aided  by  contingencies,  and  might,  if  the  permis- 
the  State,  or  jointly  by  the  State  and  sion  was  granted  as  proposed,  be  levied 
Union.  That  which  seems  to  be  needed  on  the  district  over  a  long  term  of  years, 
to  make  them  etlicient  and  operative  for  Taking,  then,  this  amount  as  repayable 
the  relief  of  certain  Western  Unions  is  in  25  years,  you  have  an  annual  charge 
that  3  short  Act  should  be  passed  em-  of  £2  for  principal  and  los.  for  interest 
powering  .the  Treasury  to  make  special  (at  i  per  cent),  as  the  actual  cost  of 
advances  to  these  Unions,  repayable  in  placing  in  a  land  beyond  the  possibility 
twenty-five  years  at  a  very  low  or  nom-  of  want,  and  with  the  probability  of  suc- 
inal  rate  of  interest.  This  assistance  cess,  a  family  of  five  persons,  whose  only 
should  be  applied  solely  to  those  who  chance,  had  they  remained,  was  beggary 
of  their  own  free  will  are  desirous  to  on  their  miserable  holdings  or  the  work- 
emigrate.     In  the  case  of  evicted  ten-  house. 

ants,  it  ought  to  be  imperative  that  the        Let  us  suppose  that  one  hundred  fam- 

offer  of  emigration   or  the  workhouse  ilies  were  thus  assisted  from  impover- 

should  be  made  as  an  alternative-     And  ished  Unions,  such  as  Newport,    Wcst- 

Ihe  Relieving  OflScer  who  attends  evic-  port,  BelmuUet,  and  others  in  Mayo,  or 

tioDS  should  be  empowered  to  make  the  Oughterard  and  Clifden  in  Galway  ;  at 

offer,  and  prepare  his  list  accordingly.  £50  per  family  we    have    a   total   of 

But  it  will  be  argued  that  the  cost  of  £5000.     Spread  this  over   25  years,  as 

Emigration  will  be  so  enormous,  that  if  proposed,  and  what  do  we  find  f    That 

widely     taken     advantage     of,    neither  for  the  same  annual  sum — £250  a  year 

Union  nor  landlord  coutd  bear  the  strain.  (£200  principal   and  £50  interest) — as 

In  reply  it  may  be  said,  that  the  cost  would  be  required  permanently  to  keep 

of  maintenance  in  the  workhouse  now  five  families  in  the  workhouse,  100  fam- 

fatls  upon  the  Union   or  electoral  di-  ilies  may  be  helped  to  a  land  of  plenty, 
vision  in  which  the  pauper  resides,  and        On  the  side  of  the  Treasury,  the  ad- 

that  thus  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  at  vance  for  the  emigration  of  100  families 

present    liable,  especially  in   the  poor  at  £5000    per    Union,    supposing   the 
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number  of  Unions  needing  help  to  from  their  native  shore,  toward  which 
amount  to  20,  would  be^ioojooo  a  year  they  so  often  direct  a  wistful  gaze, 
— barely  the  cost  of  a  trial  of  a  loo-ton  peopled  in  part  by  their  own  kith  and 
gun,  which  is  cast  aside  next  year  as  kin,  there  is  to  be  found,  not  only  an 
worthless.  To  the  whole  20  Unions  this  abundant,  nay,  an  insatiate  demand  for 
sum  would  involve  an  annual  outlay  of  well-pain  laborers,  for  men,  women,  and 
£4000  a  year  for  principal,  or,  per  children,  but  also  millions  of  fertile  acres 
Union,  £200,  and  interest  in  addition,  if  demanding  for  their  cultivation  and  im- 
demandcd.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  provement  the  only  article  which  these 
ask  that  the  Exchequer  might  lend  with-  poor  Irishmen  have  to  sell — theboneand 
out  interest  £100,000  a  year  for  live  years  sinew  now  lying  idle  and  worthless, 
for  the  assistance  of  the  mass  of  impov-  Never  at  any  time  have  the  induce- 
erished  tenants  in  certain  well-ascer-  ments  to  Emigration,  or  the  preparations 
taincd  districts  in  Ireland — if,  indeed,  a  made  for  the  reception  of  emigrants  of 
free  giant  is  not  possible  of  one-half  or  the  class  under  consideration,  been  so 
even  the  whole  sum  required  for  emigra-  great.  The  Canadian  Government  offers 
tion.  to  all  bend  fide  settlers  free  grants  of  80 
In  what  way  could  these  people  be  or  160  acres  of  land  ;  and  on  landing  at 
more  truly  helped?  Quebec,  guides  are  in  readiness  either 
During  the  past  half-century  it  has  to  direct  the  emigrant  to  these  lands  or  to 
gradually  become  evident  that  the  at-  give  information  as  to  the  places  in  which 
tempt  of  these  liltle  Western  holders  to  labor  is  most  in  demand.  Of  other  col- 
mainlain  themselves  with  any  degree  of  onies  I  am  not  able  to  speak  from  per- 
comfort  is  an  impossibility.  Living  sonal  knowledge,  but  that  liberal  offers 
from  hand  to  mouth,  on  the  verge  of  are  made  by  them  for  the  passage  and 
bankruptcy  and  destitution,  the  failure  conduct  of  emigrants  is  wel!  known, 
of  their  crops  even  for  a  single  year.  In  the  United  States  the  demand  for 
spite  of  the  yearly  earnings  in  England  labor  is  almost  unlimited,  and  in  order 
by  which  alone  in  many  districts  iheir  to  meet  that  provision  which  all  well- 
rent  has  been  paid,  has  caused  the  wail  wishers  for  the  success  of  the  emigrant 
of  want  and  hunger  to  ascend  to  heaven,  must  desire,  means  are  not  wanting  for 
The  impossibility  that  any  of  the  great  placing  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Land  Act  upon  temptations  of  the  ^reat  seaboard  cities, 
tenants  of  larger  holdings,  can  render  The  Catholic  colonies  of  Minnesota  and 
the  condition  of  these  small  tenants  bet-  Iowa,  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
ter  in  the  future,  or  make  them  an  im-  of  Bishop  Ireland  (himself  an  Irish 
proving  and  independent  race  of  small  refugee),  offer  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
cultivators,  has,  we  think,  been  abun-  vantages  for  the  settler  who,  with  a  very 
dantly  shown.  Both  the  worn-out  soil  few  pounds  in  his  pocket,  desires  to  ob- 
and  moist  climate  and  the  petty  sub-  tain  land,  and  to  assist  to  found  in  the 
division  of  the  holdings  are  against  fertile  prairies  of  the  New  World  colo- 
them.  And,  though  they  are  surround-  nies  of  industrious  and,  because  induB- 
ed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  trious,  contented  Irishmen, 
and  wilderness  land,  the  improbability  Another  of  these  colonies  is  that  of 
of  the  reclamation  of  soil  so  poor  in  the  Irish  and  American  Colonization 
quality  that,  even  in  spite  of  the  demand  Association,  under  the  management  of 
for  land  in  past  days  from  a  much  larger  Mr.  John  Sweetman,  situated  on  very 
population,  it  has  always  been  considered  fertile  land  in  the  Stare  of  Iowa. 
worthless,  has  also  been  pointed  out.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Sweetman  pur- 
Can,  then,  that  be  true  patriotism  chased  a  large  tract  of  land  for  the  pur- 
which  would  condemn  these  people  to  pose  of  enabling  poor  Irish  families  to 
remain  in  their  bog-huts  ?  Surely,  so  purchase  land  and  commence  a  new  life 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  cry  of  there  under  the  greatest  advantages. 
"  Ireland  for  the  Irish  "  is  one  to  which.  Eighty  acres  of  land  are  here  offered  to 
as  iheir  bitter  experience  shows,  they  the  emigrant  at  a  very  low  price,  and 
have  already  listened  too  long.  Hope  money  is  advanced  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  them  has  been  loo  long  deferred,  for  the  building  of  the  little  shanty  and 
But  in  that  land,  scarcely  a  week  away  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  im- 
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plements  ;  the  repayment  being  spread  congregations  in  that  desire,  and  that  the 
over  a  term  of  years.  emigration  of  the  poor  girls  in  question 
Mr.  Sweetman  has  himself  embarked  has  been  attended  with  signal  and  almost 
a  very  considerable  fortune  in  the  un-  universal  success  and  contentment,  I 
dertaking,  and  personally  superintends  now  desire  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
the  whole  business  on  the  spot,  without  active  co-operation  of  societies  and  in- 
cost  to  the  Association.  Already  fifty  dividuals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
or  sixty  families  have  been  seitled  ;  in  the  providing  of  funds  to  pay  ocean 
thirty  or  forty  more  have  been  selected  passages,  and  in  the  forwarding  of  pas- 
this  year  ;  and  want  of  funds  for  free  sengers  short  of  funds  and  friends  from 
passages  alone  prevents  double  or  treble  the  seaports^  to  tenipoiary  homes  in  the 
the  number  being  taken  out.  Mr.  interior  of  the  country.  In  the  absence 
Sweetman  has  set  a  really  noble  example  of  any  association  for  the  purpose  I 
of  what  may  be  done  by  an  Irish  gentle-  would  gladly  take  charge  of  and  admin- 
man  for  the  benefit  of  his  poorer  neigh-  ister  funds  subscribed  for  the  payment 
bors.*  of  ocean  passages,  and  I  hope  that  con- 
No  man  is  more  entitled  to  the  grati-  ventual  communities,  or  lay  societies, 
tude  of  his  countrymen  than  Mr.  Vere  especially  in.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Foster,  of  Belfast,  for  his  practical  dc-  Boston,  and  Montreal,  may  be  gener- 
votion  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  ously  provided  with  funds  by  the  Irish 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  and  non-Irish  American  laity  for  the  re- 
ef emigration  as  one  means  of  assisting  ception  of  friendless  poor  girls  who  may 
the  poverty  of  the  West,  Mr.  Vere  Fos-  be  recommended  to  them  by  their  clergy 
ter  has,  during  a  few  recent  years,  at  his  in  Ireland,  and  for  their  travelling 
own  cost  issued  10.000  assisted  passage  charges  into  the  interior,  where  they 
tickets  of  £3  each.  Limiting  his  efforts  would  receive  further  temporary  assist- 
to  Donegal,  Connaught,  and  other  west-  ance  from  the  local  clergy  and  their 
em  counties,  and  to  assisting  young  congregations.  Twenty-five  dollars  is 
women,  for  whose  services  as  servants  the  sum  which  I  desire  to  raise  in  aid 
there  is  always  a  demand  in  America,  of  each  emigrant. 

Mr.  Foster  has  through  the  agency  of  In  the  same  circular  Mr.  Vere  Foster 

the    Roman   Catholic  clergy   made  his  gives  no  less  than  seventy-eight  replies 

practical  benevolence  extend  to  nearly  from  the  Catholic  clergy  in  answer  to 

every  parish  in  these  western  districts.  inquiries  during  the  past  autumn  ;  and 

In  a  circular  just  issued  Mr.   Foster  the  following  may  be  given  as  fair  speci- 

says  :  mens  of  the  replies  : 

"  I  have  recently  addressed  a  circular 

to  those  clergymen  from  whose  parishes  »■  '*  '  '"""'  made  careful  inquiryaboutihem. 

.,               .                i_          r     ■  t           '       .    J  and  have  to  state  tliat  (lie  accounis  are  eood, 

the  greater  number  of  girls  emigrated,  and  thai  ihey  are  all  doing  well.    I  have  also 

askmglldmgS  of   their  success   in   their  to  slate  ihat  there  are  many  g[rU  in  this  parish 

adopted  country,  and  I  have  much  pleas-  who  are  very  desirous  o(  emigrating,  bui  who 


appending  hereto  extracts  from  all    ^"^  unabli 


the  letters  which  I  have  received,   and 


ble  to  provide  the  balance  which  is 
iddilion  to  your   subscripljo 


which  are  uniformly  of  a  most  satisfac-  £a'_" 

tory  chatacler.  a.  "We  have   received   iclters   frotn   those 

"  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  young  girls  who  wem  10  America  from  this 

I  shall  have  reached  the  end  of  my  re-  P^."  °'  ""^  '^7"V'''v  -'^"^''  ^'"  '  T'^  ^k'-" 

,.       .         J              ..j'l.  fying  accounl  of  their  success  so  far  in  iheir 

sources,  and,  having   demonstrated  that  jjopied  country  ;  almost  all  met  ihtir  friends 

the  desire  for  assistance   is   widespread,  upon  arriving   there.      They   have   expected 

that  the  clergy  of  ali  denominations  sym-  ttiem.     They  are,  and  have  reason  10  be  de- 

pathize  with  the  poorer  members  of  their  lighted,  having   left  homes   of  miscir  and 

2 wretchedness  10  go  to  a  country  where  honesi 

industry  receives  its  reward.     Ihave  no  doubt 

*  Any  furihet  information    which   may  be  many  are  anxious  to  emigraiehad  [hey  means. 

needed  in  reference  10  this  admirable  instance  When  I  ascertain  their  number,  I'll  be  happy 

oflrish  self-help,  may  be  had  upon  applici-  to  forward  iheir  names  andco-operate  inevery 

tion  10  Mr.  John  Sweeiman,  who  is  at  present  way  wiih  your  benevolent  and  patriotic  pur- 

in  Dublin,  or  10  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  and  pose." 

American  Colonization  Association,  13  South  3. 

Frederick  Street,  Dublin.  more 
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mf  observation,  ihe  girls  who  left  lh[n  parish, 
and  were  assisted  bf  j'ou,  have  sent  cheering 
accounts  with  small  [emiltancee  of,  say,  Irom 
£t  10  £2,  to  [heir  parents  ;  very  many  of  the 
girls  nho  left  in  early  spring  this  year  have 
sent  small  rem  it  lances." 

4.  ■'  Out  o(  every  tweniy  girls  who  left  this 
parish  for  America  nineteen  went  to  join  their 
uncles  or  aunts  and  other  near  and  dear  rela- 
tives io  the  '  Land  of  the  West,'  so  that  for 
them  an  organization  of  charitable  and  influ- 
ential persons  able  and  willing  to  direct  and 
protect  frienless  and  poor  girls  ii  not  nec- 
essary, though  such  abodymlght beuseful.  I 
know  not  any  small  farmer  or  workman  here 
who  has  not  dear  and  near  friends  in  America, 
and  these  in  very  many  instances  implore  their 
poor  relations  to  join  them." 

5.  "  I  was  wailing  to  see  the  parents  olthose 
girls  who  availed  themselves  of  Ihe  assisted 
emigration,  in  orderto  be  in  a  position  to  eive 
you  the  desired  information.  1  have  learned 
with  pleasure  ihat  these  girls  are  doing  well, 
that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  places  on 
their  arrival  in  America, 

6.  "  Such  an  organization  as  you  refer  to 
would  be  most  desirable.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  ihat  steps  have  not  been  taken  in  that 
direction  up  to  this.  However,  there  is  hardly 
a  family  of  Che  middle  or  very  poor  classes  in 
Ireland  at  present  that  has  not  sent  one  or 
more  of  its  members  to  America,  so  that  In- 
tending emigrants  as  a  rule  will  have  some 
near  relatives  or  friends  to  go  to." 

"In  reply  to  your  several  queries  I  beg  to 

7.  "  The  girlt  who,  aided  by  you,  went  from 
my  parish  are  so  far  doing  well,  and  assisting 
their  poor  relatives  at  home,   togeiher   wiih 

.  paying  the  passage  of  others  out. 

8.  "  I  am  quite  certain  that  many,  very 
many,  boys  and  girls  are  desirous  of  emigrat- 
ing, hut  are  prevented  by  want  of  means, 
and  I  fully  concur  with  you  that  immense 
benefits  would  be  conferred  on  poor  emigranis, 
who  are  friendless  in  America,  if  the  clergy, 
conventual  communities  or  others,  would, 
at  the  ports  of  arrival  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  provide  safe  and  lucrative  employ- 

g.  "Many  pans  of  the  west  of  Ireland  are 
overcrowded.  Either  migration  or  emigration 
is  certainly  needed,  and  as  migration  is  very 
improbable,  I  am  of  opinion  ihat  many  small 
and  poor  farmers  would  gladly  emigrate  if 
they  had   favorable  prospects  io  other  coun- 

10.  "  The  accounts  which  have  come  from 
the  giris  of  this  parish  who  have  emigrated  are 
very  favorable.  Some  have  sent  money  home 
to  their  parents  and  relatives. 

"  There  are  stilt  a  good  many  girls  anxious 
to  go,  and  most  of  those  are  of  the  farmer  class, 
young  and  nicely  educated.  Someare  unable 
to  go  on   account  of  not  having  enough  of 

"A  society  such  as  that  spoken  of  has  been 
already  considered  by  priests  ,and  religious  in 
America. 

"  Nothing  would  afford  me  more  pleasure 
tbao  to  beat  that  an  organisation  to  protect 


the  friendless  females  in  America  was  set  od 

"Itwouldbeagreat  matter  to bavea' home' 
for  the  girls  io  New  York  and  other  ports 
on  landing:  owing  to  inexperience  they  are 
often  at  a  loss  how  to  act  and  how  to  avoid 

II.  "I  have  just  returned  from  Canada. .  .  . 
In  all  cases  that  I  have  met,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  girls  are  happy  and  would  not  come 
back  on  any  condition The  want  of  fe- 
male help  is  the  greatest  now  in  the  Dominiori. 
In  all  Oniario  the  cry  of  the  people  I  mixed 
with  was,  Send  us  as  many  girts  as  you  can. 
....  I  have  received  commissions  to  send  oui 
3JD  girls,  but  I  am  straitened  with  means. 
May  I  expect  a  continuance  of  your  grants? 

I>.  ".  . .  Upon  close  and  individual  inqui- 
ry 1  find  all  those  poor  giris  have  remitted, 
within  the  past  few  months,  small  sums  of 
money  varying  from  £3  loi.  lo  £s.  and  all 
have  promised  to  send  more  al  Christmas. 
Willi  regard  lo  the  first  query,  1  may  tell  you 
I  have  some  experience  of  American  lite,  and 
how  people  do  generally  succeed  there.  In- 
dividual members  of  families  will  still  emi- 
grate as  before,  and  many  of  them  may  and 
will  succeed  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
through  the  Stales  and  elsewhere  ;  but  the 
way  f  would  recommend  emigration  would 
be  let  some  one  or  more  trusiwonhy  persons 
go  out  to  America,  and  carefully  took  round 
and  select  a  settlement,  get  means  to  erect 
some  shantUi  at  least  thereon,  and  when  thus 
provided  bring  out  whole  families  or  large 
numbers  of  families,  and  let  them  settle  down 
in  their  several  lots,  build  and  rebuild,  till 
and  grow  provisions  for  themselves  for  the 
coming  year,  and  have  some  means  doled  out 
to  such  as  need  them  while  the  first  crop  is 
growing.  By  this  means  ibey  one  and  all  will 
be  very  soon  independent,  and  set  an  example 
to  others  10  follow  and  do  likewise,  and  thus 
escape  poverty,  idleness,  and  enforced  pri- 
vation at  home.  The  Germans  thus  act ;  they 
squat  down,  build  houses,  cut  out  farms,  tilt 
and  improve  ihem,  and  soon  you'll  see  church, 
school-house,  and  shops  .spring  up  as  if  by 
magic,  and  peace  and  plenty  reign  around. 

"  Permitling  the  Irish  to  flock  into  the 
towns  and  cities  of  America,  they  soon  get  a 
dlsiasie  for  rural  life,  their  natural,  suitable', 
and  most  eligible  course,  and  hence  the  fail- 
ure of  so  many  Irish  lo  succeed,  while  other 
nationalities  spread  out,  prosper  and  grow." 

13.  "  I  beg  to  stale  iliat  the  accounts  from 
thepoorgirls  who  left  this  parish  this  yearare 
satisfactory.  There  are  a  few  of  whom  noth. 
ing  has  been  heard  since  they  left.  There 
are  several  girls  here  who  are  anxious  to  go 
CO  America,  but  have  no  means.  I  know 
five  or  six,  some  of  whom  I  could  recommend 
as  first-class  servants  for  any  house,  who  have 
friends  in  America,  and  are  most  anxious  to 
go,  but  have  not  the  means.  Thay  have 
spoken  to  me  for  aid  within  the  last  week. 

"As  regards  the  prospects  here,  poverty  is 
a  fixed  quantity,  for  Connemara  Is  '  neut  rtat 
iaprincipit  tl  nune  it  semfitrtl  in  tttcula,'  Ihe 
land  ot  wretchednesjaod  misery." 
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14,  •' In  reply  to  the  queries  in  your  circular,  some  of  the  more  recenlly  settled  Slates 

l«ish  to  jay  that  as  regards  the  girls  who  ^Minnesota,    for   instance -in    which 

emigraied  from  ihis  patisli.  ihey  are  going  on  ,     ,                .'                ,           j        j          >    . 

well,  and  give  very  satisfactory  accSunit  of  **=<>'«  counties  were  formed  and  sellfed 

the  country.    Some  of  them  have  even  sent  by  flourishing  Irishmen.     I  may  cite  the 

money  imict  10  their  friends  in  >  very  short  evidence  given  me  by  the  Hon.  Member 

•'""=■".,  ^     .^  ,    ,         u     u     r    f*"^ County,   in    Canada,  which  he 

eiJhi  girlfrts?  summ«rio'Ame''rk\     S^^^^^^^^  ^^^  represented  for  nearly  twenty  years, 

of  these  wroie  to  sai  ihey  were  doing  well  ;  who  informed  me  thatalarge  proportion 

theoiherlunderstandisdoingwell  loo.  These  of  his  constituents  were  descendants   of 

gitfs  have  sent  home  money,  one  as  much  as  poor  Irishmen    who   had   fled   from    the 

ten  pounds;  another  paid  her  fathers  passage,  fan,ine  of  1847.      Very  few  of   the  older 

and  sent  money  home  besiues.  ,               ^1.    .          ■' 

people  were  living  ;    a  new  ^feneration 

One  or  two  speak  less  brightly  of  the  had  sprung  up — thrifty,  well  to  do,  vig- 

prospects  ;  one  only  in  tones  of  discour-  orous,   welt-educated,   and   raised  phy- 

agement ;  all  are  unanimous  as  to  the  sically,  mentally,  and  morally.    "Why," 

importance  of    an  organization  at  the  said  my  friend,  as  he  closed  his  encomi- 

port  of  landing  for  the  oversight  and  um  upon  the  improvement  of  his  con- 

protection  of  the  girls  on  landing.     This  stituents,   "her  Majesty  might  raise  a 

subject   is   of   vast  importance   for  all  regiment  of    Guardsmen  among  them, 

classes  of  emigrants,  and  I  am  glad  lo  they  are  so  line  a  set  of  men," 

know  is  receiving  much  attention  in  in-  But  let  an  Irish  emigrant,  who  has  not 

fluenlial  quarters.     Nearlyall  the  letters  been  more  than  a  year  in  the  country, 

refer  to  the  amounts  sent  home  to  assist  speak   for  himself.      The   following  is 

relations  to  follow  their  example,   and  taken  from  a  letter  from  one  of  those 

Mr.  Foster's  calculation  is  that  each  girl  who    have    been  helped  "to   a  better 

who  emigrates  finds  the  fundsneeded  to  land  "  by  Miss  Georgiana  Kennedy,  of 

bring  out  another.  Dublin,    who    has    certainly    conferred 

With  so  important  and  unprejudiced  ui)on   her  countrymen  a  greater    boon 
a  mass  of  evidence  before  us,  even  if  we  than  some  of  those  ladies  who  claim  to 
had  none  other  to  rely  upon,   we  must  be  considered  patriots  and  advisers  of 
admit  that  the  case  for  those  who  insist  the  people  : 
upon  the  immense  importance  and  ben- 
efit of  Emigration  is  fully  made  out.     If  -^"""Z"™  /""?>*  &"«!>• '"  ^i"  Kmnidy. 
further  evidence  is  needed,  every  travel-  "Curry  Murrv  Co.,  Minn.,     [ 
ler  who  has  visited  Canada  or  the  United  U.  S.  A.,  December  i.  1B81.  ( 
States  can  add  his  testimony,                                " Myself  and  my  family  are  in  the  very 

Duringa  visit  to  these  countries  in  the  best    of  good    health   at    present.      I  have 

autumn  of  1880,  I  made  it  my  special  SX^'rZmiiralwfyritlr^^^^^^^ 

duty  to  mquirc  as  to  the  results  of  Emi-  ^j  cow  and  oxen  and  all,     Mv  crops  have 

gration.        My    inquiries    extended    to  done  well  from  the  lirsi  day  we  occupied  our 

Manitoba  in  the  North-Wcst,  and   other  house  and   eighty  acres  ol  land.     I  have  got 

portions  of  Canada,  as  well  as  through-  ^{r^y  P?'"!""  secured,  about  sixty  bushels, 

*^        L     F'     .         I-     .           TL            1  which  wi     give  us  p  enly  for  winter.     I  a  so 

out  the  Eastern  States.     The  reply  was  have  my  fla»  saved  and  in  a  secure  slack 

uniform.       Vlace  your   Irish   laborer   or  ready  for  threshing.     1  also  have  my  Indian 

small  farmer  on  the  land  and  away  from  corn  cut  and  staclced  and  all  my  hay  secured, 

the    great    cities,    and    his    saccess    is  and  I  "m  now  atwr  siding  my  house  with 

_»»...I.i         r  =».,=   VT™   t^   t^t^r  In   n„r  wood.  which  IS  far  bctler  ihjn  sooding.  I  a  so 

assured.      Leave  him  to  fester  in  our  ^^^^  ,^^^^^  ,^  ^^.,  ;,_  „hich  will  mate  it 

great  seaports,  and  he  is  as  degraded  as  qune  warm.     I  am  busy  at  present  getting  my 

his  fellows  in  your   own  ports  of    Liver-  stable  built  and  hauling  firewood  from  Tracy. 

pool  and  Glasgow.  "  Mr.  Sweetman  has  given  10  every  settler 

Over  and  over  again,  \  saw,  and  con-  ",'"'^"  (°;  ?'^'"K  ^'*  *!°''«  *"•*  "*'i"8  "■ 

,  .  ,    °       '  ,       ,       .  alons  wuh  four  cords  ol  Qrewood  to  each  set- 

versed  wilh.  Irishmen  who,  having  come  uer,  which  we  are  busy  drawing  home  from 

out  in   rags,  are  now  highly-valued  ser-  Tracy.     I  am  sure  thai  there  is  not  a  gentle- 

vants  ;  or  having  landed  penniless,  are  man  in  the  world  deserves  more  praise  tor  all 

now  the  owners  of  land  and  houses,  and  ^'»  '■"'"S*  towards  his  settlers  ii.an  what  Mr. 

are  looked  upon  as  most  useful  and  in-  ^XZ^JT^r^^^l.'  with'  "^iT^ 

dustrtous  citizens.  our  good  doings.    1  put  my  i rust  in  the  Al- 

I   was   especially  struck   with   this   in  mighty  God  in  all  my  underlakings,  reaping. 
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mowmg.ploughing.wwing.buj'lng.orselliDg,  fortunes,"  and  who,  following  in  the 
1  do  all  In  His  name  that  guided  us  here  footstepsoftheirforefathers,  have  helped 
•cross  the  Ailaniic  to  our  lonely  bul  happy  ,.  ,  '^ .  ,  .  ...  ,  •  , ,  .  ;, 
home.  y«,  any  man  can  make  himself  ana  lo  colonize  and  civilize  the  world  ?  And 
bis  home  happy  if  he  only  has  a  liide  com-  m  the  greatness  of  such  enterpnscs  have 
man  sense  to  never  look  back,  always  to  not  Irishmen  had  their  full  share  ?  Who 
look  to  ihe  future;  to  gel  all  hi*  "op*  regards  with  pity  the  founders  of  that 
planted  in  time,  and  lo  rise  early  from  his  bed  „  °  ,  u/-.,.*— »  ^J,™™,,.,— ~iik  «.l.>..  J^ 
every  morning  and  make  a  good  day's  work.  8"^^"  Western  Common  weal  tji  whose  de- 
he  is  sure  to  get  on  and  do  good  for  himself  scendants  welcome  with  open  aims  all 
and  his  family :  and  also  ho  will  bo  able  (o  comers  from  the  Old  World  ? 
give  a  happy  reiurn  to  Mr.  Sweeiman  for  all  We  may  justly  regret  the  necessity 
chtlSS  X'\r."';  ^oZ  ai,-  Jdni^e!  -"'-'^  .he  Changed  conditions  of  agricul- 
they  will  see  nothing  bad  here,  only  the-  kind  "»«,  or  the  impovenshed  SOtl  and  cll- 
word  of  their  father  and  mother.  ....  I  also  mate  and  small  holdings,  or  any  other 
feel  happy  to  let  you  know  that  1  have  got  my  causes  Combined,  impose  upon  Irishmen 
winierprovisionssecuted.aijdibave  got  al  to  leave  their  native  land;  but  to  op- 
c7.dro?wt"/wU7irV«l^V"r:crfoVin^^^  PO«  .Ke  departure  of  thousands  who 
lo  the  severe  frost  out  oxen  cannot  travel.  >ru  unable  to  Obtain  a  decent  livehhood 
Still  we  have  a  good  fire  burning,  we  bum  in  Ireland,  to  a  country  which  offers 
hay  to  save  one  cord  and  a  half  of  firewood  them  land  at  the  lowest  price,  and  at  the 
S/iSptra  "„'  r.T.i/.'.'S'.'.  ""M'l  f »'  "i""  r»  .he  high...  price  tor  .he 

got   mp  dwelling-house    sided    and    ceiled,  labor  they  have  to  dispose  of,  seems  alike 

which  leaves  ii  quite  warm,  and  also  a  good  shortsighted  and  impolitic.     Just  as  wcir 

sod  house  for  my  cow  and  oxen,  and  two  pigs  might  they  Oppose  the  exportation  of  the 

I  bought  at  four  dollars thousands  of  tons  of  Irish  potatoes  now 

My  space  forbids  more.  leaving  for  New    York,  and    proclaim 

Again  let  me  repeat,  that  what  poor  that    they   should    be    left  to    rot    at 

Iiishmen  need  is  to  be  helped  to  ofifer  in  home. 

the  best  maiket  the  only  ware  they  have        Unpatriotic  do  you  call  it  ?    It  is  the 

to  dispose  of.     To  deny  them  this,  on  law  written  on  the  human  race  ;  the  law 

the  ground  that  it  will  lessen  the  number  which  drew  Abraham  from  his  native 

of  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  seems  to  me  a  land  ;    the    Uw  which,    written  on   the 

very  grave  responsibility,  not  to  say  a  minds  of  the  great  Aryan  family,   led 

crime.     Better  far  a  prosperous  and  con-  them    to    descend    from    their   eastern 

tented   Ireland,   with    four  millions  of  homes  to  people  and  fertilize  the  plains 

people,  if  it  were  so,  than  a  pauperized,  of  Europe  ;  the  law  which  led  Columbus 

impoverished,  and  discontented  Ireland  and  Vasco  di  Gama,  and  a  host  of  others, 

with  five  or  eight  millions.  to  search  for  and  to  point  out  the  great 

And   surely  if   any  of  the  so-called  New  World  ;  the  law  which  has  impelled 

"  leaders  of  the  people  "  of  Ireland  had  and  is  now  impelling  tens  of  thousands 

any  article  to   dispose  of,   at  present  of  people  of  all  nationalities  in  Europe 

valueless  in   Ireland,   but  priceless   in  to  surge  forth  with  increasingvolume,  in 

America,    they  would  not   hesitate   to  that  greatwaveof  humanity  whichbreaks 

transfer  or  take  it   there.      To   them  upon  the  shores  of  the  Western  World, 

*' Ireland  for  the  Irish  "  would  then  in-  not  to  devastate,   but  to   fertilize  and 

deed  be  deemed  ameaninglesscry.     But  bless.     And  in  that  vast  gathering  of  all 

is  it  less  meaningless  when  that  article  is  European  races  which  goes  to  form  the 

labor,  and  the  alternatives  beggary,   or  great  American  nation,  Ireland  may  well 

independence  and  comfort  ?  be  proud  to  have  contributed  her  fidl 

Much  false  and  merely  sentimental  talk  quota ;  and,  spite  of  some  omens  to  the 

has  been  indulged  in  by  certain  parties  contrary,  the  world  may  be  congratulated 

to  the  infinite  injury  of  the  impoverished  that  both  the  sentiment  and  the  vivacity 

people.     Who  ever  affects  to  speak  of  of  the  Irish  race  will  thus  be  perpetuated 

"banishment"    or  "expatriation"  in  and  will  help  to  mould  the  character  of 

reference  to  the  multitudes  of  English-  the  Great  English  Republic  of  the  fut- 

men  who  yearly  go  abroad  to"  seek  their  urc — Contemporary  Heview. 
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If  there  is  a  district  in  our  Islands 
where  the  romance  of  history  and  of 
poetry,  of  legend,  tradition,  and  daring 
adventure,  associates  itself  with  all  that 
is  most  characteristic  in  scenery,  it  is  in 
the  Border  counties  between  Carlisle 
and  Berwick.  We  call  the  scenery  char- 
acteristic, because  wilh  all  its  pictu- 
resqueness  it  is  wild  and  suggestive 
rather  than  beautiful.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  spots  of  exceeding  loveliness, 
where  a  river  winds  peacefully  under 
hanging  woods,  or  a  lake  lies  sleeping 
in  the  shadows  of  the  encircling  hills  ; 
where  we  look  from  a.  castled  height 
through  leafy  vistas  down  the  rich  mead- 
ows of  some  pastoral  valley  ;  or  where 
we  linger,  lost  in  the  memories  of  the 
past,  in  the  sculptured  cloisters  of  some 
ruined  shrine.  But  as  a  rule,  we  are 
still  most  impressed  by  the  sense  of  des- 
olation, which  must  have  been  over- 
powering in  thelawless  days  of  the  moss 
troopers,  had  the  stranger  who  for  his 
sins  found  himself  in  those  solitudes, 
been  in  a  mood  to  yield  to  the  senti- 
mental emotions.  The  lairds  and  the  far- 
mers have  wrought  wonderful  changes. 
The  plough  has  been  passed  over  many 
a  famous  ballle-field  besides  the  brown 
ridge  of  Flodden  ;  black  moss-flows  bear 
waving  grain  cops ;  plantations  have 
been  covering  the  bare  hillsides  ;  and 
gentlemen's  seats,  in  their  smiling  "  pol- 
icies," have  replaced  the  keeps  of  the 
riders  who  shifted  for  their  living.  Yet 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  to 
this  day  so  little  altered  in  essentials,  as 
to  enable  us  to  realize  all  that  it  used  to 
be.  Standing  on  some  frontier  height 
like  the  Carter  Gate,  we  can  picture  the 
condition  of  the  marches  when  their 
martial  wardens  may  be  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  saddle  ;  and  when  the  gear 
of  the  good  people  within  their  bounds 
was  perpetually  changing  owners  between 
sunset  and  cock-crow.  We  look  across 
a  wild  jumble  of  heathery  and  grassy 
hilts,  seldom  rising  to  the  dignity  of 
mountains,  and  intersected  everywhere 
by  valleys  and  chasms.  Rills  or  brawl- 
ing brooks  tumbling  down  each  hollow 
in  a  succession  of  pools,  rushes,  and 
cascades,  drainihgthe  upland ^at- bogs, 
or  filtering  between  banks  of  gravel, 


swelled  the  streams  that  meandered 
through  meadows  and  mosses.  A  heavy 
fall  of  rain  might  flood  these  rivers  at 
any  moment,  and  send  them  down  in 
foaming  torrents,  "like  the  mane  of  a 
chestnut  steed,",  when  they  would  not 
"  ride,"  and  effectually  cut  the  retreat 
of  invaders,  who  were  brought  up  at  the 
fords  that  were  guarded  in  their  rear. 
If  we  take  one  of  those  crystal  streams 
for  our  guide,  and  leave  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  for  the  lower  country,  we  find  our- 
selves wandering  among  green  heights 
and  in  valleys  where  the  sense  of  soli- 
tude is  almost  oppressive  in  the  bright- 
est day.  Here  and  there  we  may  come 
upon  the  substantial  steading  of  a  sheep- 
farmer,  or  on  the  snug  sheilling^of  one 
of  his  shepherds.  The  silence  is  only 
broken  by  the  bleating  of  the  scattered 
flocks  ;  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  wary 
curlew ;  by  the  call  of  the  lapwing 
swoopingviciously overhead,  or  the  note 
of  alarm  of  the  startled  grouse.  But  on 
many  a  commanding  point  of  vantage 
we  look  up  to  the  remains  of  a  shattered 
keep,  with  its  weather-worn  walls  of 
massive  masonry.  And  now  and  again 
we  skirt  what  remains  of  one  of  those 
trackless  and  treacherous  morasses 
which  were  the  real  strongholds  of  the 
freebooters  of  the  olden  time,  when  in- 
roads in  force  put  lighting  out  of  the 
question. 

Except  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Caertav- 
erock,  and  perhaps  Lochmaben,  there 
were  no  such  baronial  castles  in  the 
Scottish  frontier  counties  as  the  ances- 
tral holds  of  the  Percys,  the  Nevilles,  or 
the  Howards,  which  were  the  stately 
bulwarks  of  cultivated  England.  The- 
strength  that  the  Scots  relied  upon  ios 
the  last  resort  was  expressed  in  the  mem- 
orable reply  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  the 
threats  of  Henry  VIII.,  his  overbearing 
brother-in-law,  who  had  been  irritated 
by  the  Earl's  sturdy  patriotism  :  "  Little 
does  King  Harry  know  the  skirts  of 
Cairntable  :  I  could  keep  myself  there 
against  all  his  English  host."  The 
Douglas  belonged  to  a  family  which, 
since  the  days  of  Lord  James,  had  al- 
ways "  loved  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing 
than  the  mouse  squeak  ;"  and  that  was 
the  feeling  of  all  the  Border  cl^s  ber 
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tween  Berwick-on-Tweed  and  the  sands 
of  the  Solway.  Unrivalled  except  by 
their  English  neighbors  as  skirmishing 
light -horsemen,  skimming  swamp  and 
morass  on  their  light-footed  nags  like 
so  many  web-footed  wild-fowls  or  Wills- 
o'-the-wisp,  their  peculiar  talent  for 
fighting  was  altogether  opposed  to  stand- 
ing wearisome  sieges  behind  walls  and 
battlements.  Their  rude  towers  may  be 
said  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  the 
umbrella  or  light  waterproof  which 
throws  off  the  heavy  flying  shower. 
They  made  them  good  against  the 
chances  of  a  casual  raid,  rather  than 
leave  them  to  be  gutted  by  the  lire  that 
consumed  their  plenishing.  But  when 
a  march-storm  burst  upon  their  heads  in 
its  violence,  then,  driving  their  cattle 
before  them  with  their  tough  lance- 
shafts,  and  mounting  the  women  and 
bairns  on  the  crupper  behind  them,  they 
sought  shelter  in  the  labyrinths  of  the 
moss-flows,  where  it  was  foolhardy  to 
follow  them. 

Yet  in  those  wild  days  of  raiding, 
cattle-lifting,  and  fire-raising,  when  the 
forays  left  famine  and  pestilence  behind 
them,  the  middle  and  western  matches, 
at  all  events,  were  far  more  populous 
than  at  present.  As  the  birds  of  prey 
of  the  East  come  flocking  to  the  feast 
on  a  dying  animal,  from  what  seemed  a 
speckless  sky  over  a  lifeless  solitude,  so 
the  glens  that  have  long  since  been 
cleared  for  sheep-walks,  sent  forth  their 
swarms  of  hardy  moss-troopers,  when 
the  bale-fires  were  kindled  on  the 
heights,  and  messengers  went  round  with 
the  gathering  word.  And  these  men 
made  love  in  their  own  rough  fashion, 
marrying  and  multiplying,  and  rearing 
their  ragged  families.  It  is  a  mystery 
how  they  managed  to  maintain  them- 
selves, when  the  arable  land  around  each 
keep  or  hamlet  was  measured  by  the 
field-works  that  could  be  thrown  up  to 
protect  it.  For  although  cattle  were 
"  lifted"  at  least  as  often,  as  bred  at 
home,  there  must  have  been  limits  to 
the  herds  on  either  side  of  the  Border  ; 
and  when  the  jackmen  found  short  com- 
mons at  the  tables  of  their  chief,  the  un- 
lucky non-combatants  must  often  have 
gone  fasting.  But  the  fittest  survived, 
struggling  up  somehow  ;  and  the  men 
wete  a  lean,  long-winded  generation, 
who,  with  hard  exercise  and  spare  diet, 
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trained  down  to  sinew  and  bone  ;  who 
carried  no  superfluous  weight  in  the  sad- 
dle ;  who  were  always  in  condition  to 
give  the  blood  hounds  a  breather,  if  it 
were  their  mishap  to  be  hunted  like 
William  of  Deloraine ;  and  who  fre- 
quently lived  to  extreme  old  age,  but 
more  often  came  to  their  end  by  spear 
or  halter. 

We  said  the  Border  scenery  was  sug- 
gestive as  well  as  characteristic ;  and 
the  very  names  either  reflect  the  past,  or 
associate  themselves  with  its  memories 
and  traditions.  Thus  Wolf shope.  Wolfs- 
cleugh — scores  of  places  similarly 
christened,  though  we  do  not  vouch  for 
the  exactness  of  our  designations — re- 
mind us  of  times  when  the  exterminated 
beasts  of  prey  haunted  the  tangled  un- 
dergrowth of  vanished  forests.  The 
ancient  family  of  Swinton  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  borrowed  their  honorable 
patronymic  from  some  formidable  tusk- 
er destroyed  by  a  progenitor  —  as  the 
"  worms'"  or  gigantic  serpents  of  Lamb- 
ton  and  Linton  succumbed  to  (he  prow- 
ess of  valiant  local  knights-errant. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
Harthill,  Hindlec,  Eamcscliff,  Tod- 
holes,  Brockenhope,  etc.  While  the 
Otterbume,  called  after  (he  otters  that 
infested  its  hollow  banks,  brings  us 
down  to  the  semi-histotical  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase,  when  the  "  doughty  Doug- 
las" sought  a  prey  in  Noithumberland, 
as  a  challenge  to  the  rival  house  of 
Percy.  Who  can  look  up  from  llelford 
or  Wooler  to  the  lowering  brown  masses 
of  the  Cheviots,  now  veiled  in  their 
draperies  of  cloud  and  mist,  now  stand- 
ing sharply  out  in  the  brilliancy  of  a 
sunburst,  without  thinking  of  that  mem- 
oiable  hunting-party  that  was  to  be  rued 
by  (he  child  unborn  ?  The  shadows  of 
those  hill-tops  in  cloud  or  storm,  seem 
to  fall  heavy  on  the  resting-places  of  the 
heroes  of  romance  whose  souls  were  un- 
timely despatched  to  Hades.  Yet,  as 
it  happens,  it  is  the  genius  of  some  for- 
gotten Border  minstrel  that  has  conse- 
crated those  scenes  with  their  mythical 
associations  ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  the 
Homeric  hunting-party  in  the  Cheviots 
is  founded  on  the  historic  fight  of  the 
Otterbume.  Not  that  the  battle  loses 
much  in  poetical  fire,  if  we  read  of  it  in 
the  pages  of  the  chivalrous  Froissart. 
Then,  again,  with  its  changing  fortunes 
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and  its  actual  death-roll,  it  has  been 
seized  upon  by  the  genius  of  some  later 
bard,  and  immuitalized   in  one  of  the 
most  soul-stirring  of  the  Border  ballads. 
What  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
last  words  ot  the  fallen  Douglas,  to  the 
mourners  who,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
conflict,  stood  bendine  in  the  distraction 
of  sorrow  over  their  dying  leader  ? — 
"  Oh  buiy  me  by  the  bracken  bush, 
Beueaih  tlie  blooming  briar  ; 
Lei  never  liring  moTtal  ken 
That  e'er  a  kindl)'  Scot  lies  here." 

If  we  may  believe,  the  old  chroniclers, 
making  due  allowance  for  romantic  ex- 
aggeration, Otterburne  was  the  most 
fiercely  contested  of  all  the  Border 
fights,  not  even  excepting  disastrous 
Flodden.  It  was  the  topical  decision  in 
arms  of  a  warden-raid  in  force,  when  all 
the  fighting  strength  of  one  side  had  been 
deliberately  mustered  to  repel  an  organ- 
ized onset  from  the  other.  But  there 
are  scores  of  other  fights  and  skirm- 
ishes, of  which  we  are  reminded  either 
by  some  moss-grown  memorial-stone,  or 
by  a  casual  glance  over  the  county 
maps,  down  to  the  bloody  rout  of  Philip- 
haugh,  where  "  the  great  marquis"  of 
Aytoua's  noble  ballad,  for  once  the  vic- 
tim of  some  unaccountable  mischance, 
was  as  much  out-gene  railed  as  outnum- 
bered. Philiphaugh  was  fought  between 
opposing  bodies  of  the  kindly  Scots  ; 
but  unfortunately,  that  was  no  novel 
experience  in  the  troubled  annals  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  For  the  blood  feud 
prevailed  among  our  Borderers  as  among 
the  Arabs  ;  and  a  homicide  committed 
"  red-hand"  in  some  hot-headed  broil, 
led  to  the  bitter  clan-quarrels  that  lasted 
through  generations. 

The  English  and  Scottish  dales  have 
each  their  separate  history,  generally 
similar  in  outline  as  in  the  giim  uni- 
formity of  details — Tynedale  and  Red- 
esdale,  Tcviotdale  and  Liddesdale — and 
written  in  characters  of  blood  and  fire. 
Then  there  are  the  royal  and  feudal  for- 
tresses, each  of  them  with  its  memories, 
that  have  supplied  the  materials  for 
many  a  thrilling  ballad  or  stirring  epi- 
sode to  the  chroniclers.  The  very  fast- 
nesses of  the  obscure  freebooters,  whose 
names  were  never  known  beyond  the 
districts  that  they  pillaged,  have  fired 
the  enthusiasm  of  local  antiquaries,  and 
suggested  themes  for  popular  modern 


songs.  And  yet,  though  those  pictures 
of  the  past  are  dark  and  lurid,  they  are 
not  unrelieved  by  their  gleams  of  light. 
For  the  moss-troopers  —  who  knew 
neither  fear  nor  ruth,  who  laughed  at 
any  notion  of  the  tights  of  property,  and 
who  seldom  gave  a  ihouglit  to  religion, 
unless  they  had  time  to  send  for  a  priest 
to  hear  their  shrift— had  their  chival- 
rous, and  almost  their  generous  side. 
They  were  as  staunch  friends  as  they 
were  relentless  enemies;  they  would  run 
any  risks  to  rescue  a  comrade  who  lay 
shackled  in  some  dungeon  awaiting  his 
doom.  They  were  seldom  guilty  of 
wanton,  oral  least  of  deliberate  cruelly, 
though  they  would  burn  the  "  biggin" 
of  a  wretched  family,  and  carry  away  or 
destroy  all  its  means  of  susbsislence.  In 
ordinary  raids,  we  seldom  hear  of  their 
offering  violence — Russian  and  Bulga- 
rian fashion — to  females.  And  above 
all,  they  were  true  to  their  plighted 
word,  when  solemnly  given  under  cer- 
tain conditions  ;  while  perjury  was  held 
in  such  general  detestation  that  the 
most  reckless  ruffian  was  suffered  to  go 
free  if  he  "  cleansed  himself  by  oath  of 
march-  treason  stain. ' ' 

The  idea  of  writing  an  article  on  the 
Borders  in  the  olden  lime  has  been  sug- 
gested tu  us  by  reading  a  striking  and 
interesting  piece  of  county  history  that 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  John  Russell, 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  very  ancient  fam- 
ily of  the  Haigs  of  Bemersyde.*  It 
seems  strange  enough  that  a  stock  of  no 
great  strength,  and  boasting  few  influen- 
tial connections,  should  have  flourished 
under  the  same  roof-tree  for  seven  cen- 
turies, and  survived  the  convulsions  and 
vicissitudes  that  shifted  or  uprooted  the 
most  powerful  families,  whose  heads 
held  the  state  of  petty  princes.  We 
shall  advert  to  that  point  again.  In  the 
meantime,  we  may  remark  that  Mr,  Rus- 
sell's book  throws  many  interesting 
lights  on  early  Border  history.  He  points 
out  that,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  and  owing  to  a  combi- 
nation of  adverse  circumstances,  the 
Border  districts,  after  making  a  respect- 
able start  in  civilization — after  submit- 
ting to  the  softening  influence  of  (he  in- 
telligent   religious     communities,    and 


&  Sons  ;  Edinburgh  and  London :  1883. 
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making  creditable  progress  in  the  arts  of 
peace — relapsed  into  hopeless  lawless- 
ness and  barbarism.  In  the  days  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  Border  line,  as  it  has 
been  subsequently  defined,  did  not  exist. 
The  Saxon  Northumbria  included  a  con- 
siderable part  of  southern  Scotland. 
Even  subsequently,  when  the  Saxon 
kingdom  had  shrunk  to  an  English  earl- 
dom, there  was  no  chronic  hostility  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  On  the 
contrary,  noble  Norman  adventurers 
held  domains  indifferently  in  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  not  a  few  of  them  at- 
tached themselves  specially  to  the  Court 
of  the  Scottish  king.  Scotland,  being 
seldom  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  had 
become  relatively  wealthy.  That  is 
shown  by  the  pious  tnit  somewhat  im- 
provident liberality  of  David  I.,  styled 
by  the  old  chroniclers  "  ane  sair  sanct 
for  the  Crown."  He  founded  and  gen- 
erously endowed  the  abbeys  of  Melrose, 
Jedburgh,  Kelso,  and  Dryburgh  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  if  the  monks  had 
the  selecting  of  the  conventual  sites,  the 
choice  does  infinite  credit  to  their  taste. 
In  his  interested  anxiety  for  the  weal 
of  his  soul,  he  endowed  the  worthy 
fathers,  some  of  whom  he  allured  from 
England,  by  an  indiscriminate  aliena- 
tion of  Crown  property.  Nevertheless, 
even  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the 
investment  might  not  have  proved  a  bad 
one  had  things  gone  smoothly.  The 
monks,  as  Mr.  Russell  explains,  set  an 
admirable  example  to  their  neighbors. 
It  was  their  interest  to  live  in  charity 
with  all  men,  and  to  preach  peace  and 
progress  to  the  flocks  that  paid  them 
dues  and  reverence.  They  encouraged 
their  serfs  and  the  kirk-vassals  to  labor 
industriously  on  their  fertile  domains  ; 
they  reclaimed  the  waste  places,  and  pro- 
moted tillage,  according  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced lights  Of  that  age.  The  abbeys 
and  priories,  surrounded  by  their  orch- 
ards and  meadows,  theii  home  crofts  and 
fish-ponds,  were  so  many  smiling  oases 
in  the  surrounding  wilderness.  Nor 
did  the  recluses  devote  themselves  only 
to  their  religious  duties  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  material  comforts.  There 
were  students  in  their  peaceful  cells  who 
kept  alight  the  lamps  of  learning.  There 
were  cunning  illuminators  who  wrought 
at  the  reproduction  of  rare  manuscripts 
and  missals.     Those  of  them  who  had 
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any  artistic  susceptibilities  were  refined 
by  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  art,  for  the 
designs  of  the  stately  abodes,  and  the 
sculptured  tracery  of  their  chapels  and 
cloisters,  show  that  brilliant  precocity 
of  primitive  architectural  genius  which 
our  professionals  of  modem  times  have 
vainly  attempted  to  imitate.  The  hos- 
pitable monks  must  often  have  enter- 
tained in  their  refectories  the  masters 
and  enthusiastic  scholars  of  the  early 
medifeval  artistic  revelation. 

But  all  that  brilliant  promise  was 
doomed  to  sudden  eclipse.  The  most 
famous  prophecy  attributed  to  the  Rhy- 
mer, who  predicted  the  long  stability  of 
fortune  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  the 
Haigs,  warned  Scotland  of  the  dire  train 
of  disaster  which  was  to  follow  the  death 
of  the  good  King  Alexander.  The  story 
is  well  known.  The  sage  had  spoken  of 
a  terrible  storm  which  was  to  desolate 
Scotland  on  a  certain  day.  The  morn- 
ing had  dawned  fine  ;  the  skies  were 
singularly  cloudless ;  and  the  Earl  of 
March,  who  was  probably  the  feudal 
superior  of  the  laird  of  Ercildoune,  had 
laughed  at  the  "  bad  shot"  of  his  gifted 
county  neighbor.  The  seer  retorted  in 
the  mystical  epigram  that  was  to  prove 
pregnant  with  calamitous  meaning,  when 
news  was  brought  to  (he  Court  of  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  the  mon- 
arch :  "  That  was  the  storm  I  foretold, 
and  so  it  shall  prove  to  Scotland."  And 
so  amply  was  the  black  prophecy  ful- 
filled in  the  course  of  successive  cen- 
turies of  bloodshed,  that  we  might  well 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  subsequent  in- 
vention of  some  ingenious  compiler  of 
the  sanguinary  chronicles,  were  it  not 
probable  that  in  that  case  we  should 
have  had  the  means  of  fixing  its  date. 
The  Rhymer's  sagacity  might  well  fore- 
see some  of  the  evils  that  were  to  flow 
from  the  death  of  Alexander.  The 
death  of  the  "  Maiden  of  Norway"  fol- 
lowing that  of  her  father,  opened  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Scottish  succes- 
sion. The  ambition  of  the  first  Edward, 
"the  ruthless  king"  of  Gray's  magnifi- 
cent ode,  was  favored  and  forwarded  by 
the  fierce  jealousies  of  rival  baronial 
claimants.  And  as  it  chanced  that  those 
warlike  barons,  the  Bruces  and  the  Bal- 
lots, the  Cummins  and  the  Soulises, 
had  their  chief  seats  in  the  frontier 
counties,  the  Borders  were  doubly  con- 
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vulsed,  and  the  subversion  of  theirgrow- 
ing  civilization  was  more  absolute. 

The  vicissitudes,  migrations,  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  great  Border  families  are 
curious,  though,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, scarcely  extraordinary. 
Bruce's  assertion  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence was  followed  by  a  series  of 
sweeping  proscriptions.  As  a  feudal 
chief  and  as  a  patriot,  the  "  good  King 
Robert"  had  naturally  no  liking  for  the 
rival  houses  who  had  allied  themselves 
with  the  Southerns,  and  pushed  him 
hard.  I'he  Baliols  were  banished,  their 
lands  were  confiscated,  and  though  one 
of  them  usurped  the  crown  for  a  few 
months,  in  future  we  only  find  them  fig- 
uring in  Scottish  history  as  the  vassals 
and  followers  of  the  English.  The 
Cummins,  nho  counted  kinship  with  the 
MacDougals  of  Lorn,  shared  the  same 
fate,  though  they  afterward  recovered 
rank  and  power  as  north-country  bar- 
ons, and  have  left  their  lineal  descend- 
ants in  the  northern  counties.  The  last 
of  the  Lords  Soulis,  if  he  be  the  sor- 
cerer and  tyrant  of  sinister  memory  who 
was  boiled  in  a  leaden  shroud,  if  we  may 
trust  Leyden's  ballad,  had  in  reality  a 
more  peaceful  end.  He  was  seized  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  following,  and 
tried  before  his  peers  in  full  Parliament 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
sovereign.  He  saved  his  life  by  con- 
fessing the  crime  ;  but  he  had  to  submit 
to  the  forfeiture  of  his  vast  estates,  and 
died  in  confinement  in  Dumbarton  Cas- 
tle. Very  probably  he  deserved 'his 
fate,  though  the  exploits  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  done  gallant  service 
against  the  English,  and  once  been  joint* 
warden  of  the  kingdom,  might  have  pled 
in  his  favor.  But  he  had  dangerous  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne,  depending  on  a 
disputed  point  of  pedigree  and  legiti- 
macy ;  and  undoubtedly  he  was  as  am- 
bitious as  he  was  turbulent  and  schem- 
ing. It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  though  the  chief  fortress  of  the 
Soulises  was  in  Liddesdale,  they  had  ex- 
tensive possessions  in  the  Lothian s. 
Glimerton,  close  to  the  capital,  belonged 
to  them  ;  and  it  is  said  they  gave  their 
name  to  the  parish  of  Saltoun — original- 
ly SouUstoun.  The  Gordons,  like  the 
Cummins,  were  another  family  who 
shifted  northward  from  the  frontiers  ; 
they  have  carried   the  names  of  their 


southern  estates  along  with  them  ;  and 
indirectly  they  owed  their  aggrandize- 
ment to  the  forfeitures  whch  made  so 
many  of  the  nobility  landless.  Scott 
tells  their  story  in  the  notes  to  his  "  Bor- 
der Minstrelsy."  Originally  they  were 
settled  on  the  lands  of  Gordon  and 
Huntly  in  the  Merse.  Adam  de  Gor- 
don, a  distinguished  ancestor  of  the 
"  Cocks  of  the  North,"  was  a  trouble- 
some neighbor  to  the  Northumbrians, 
and  a  favorite  companion-in-arms  ol  the 
Bruce.  He  received  a  grant  of  the  con- 
fiscated estates  of  David  deStrathbolgie, 
Earl  of  Athol — which  showed,  as  the 
event  proved,  nothing  more  than  the 
gratitude  and  kind  intentions  of  his  sov- 
ereign, for  De  Stralhbolgie  saved  his  feu- 
dal territories  by  a  timely  return  to  his 
allegiance.  However,  the  suspended 
title  was  revived  in  the  peison  of  Adam 
de  Gordon's  great-grandson,  who  was 
actually  invested  with  the  wild  district 
of  Strathbolgie  when  the  Lord  Athol, 
who  then  possessed  it,  had  fallen  in 
open  rebellion.  That  John  de  Gordon 
had  fought  under  the  Douglas  at  Otter- 
burn  e — when 

"  The  Gordons  good,  in  English  blood 
They  steeped  iheir  hose  and  Khoon." 

The  romantic  vicissitudes  of  the 
Douglases  are  well  known.  Tracing 
their  origin  back  to  the  myth  of  the 
',' dark  gray  man,"  and  to  times  when 
tradition  confounds  itself  with  history, 
by  warlike  deeds  and  illustrious  alliances 
they  grew  to  a  power  that  repeatedly 
overshadowed  the  throne,  and  excited 
the  fear  and  hatred  of  their  sovereigns. 
The  last  of  the  elderbranch  aspired  and 
almost  attained  to  a  position  much  re- 
sembling that  of  Lord  Warwick,  the 
mighty  king-maker,  whom  Lord  Lytton 
has  described  as  the  last  of  the  English 
barons.  There  was  no  disputed  succes- 
sion, however,  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Douglases  were  loyal,  though  ambitious 
and  overbearing.  Since  the  father  of 
the  "  Good  Lord  James"  had  allied 
himself  with  the  Southern  faction,  they 
never  made  unpatriotic  compacts  with 
England,  like  their  east-country  rivals 
the  Earls  of  March,  and  loo  many  of 
the  great  Border  nobility.  But  they  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  their  peers  and 
neighbors  as  well  as  of  their  king,  and 
their  aggressiveness  had  prepared  the 
way  for  their  fall.  The  honors  of  the 
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mighty  family  that  was  exiled  and  pro- 
scribed were  revived  in  its  younger  mem- 
beis.  There  were  Earls  of  Angus  so 
powerful  that  it  became  a  common  say- 
ing that  none  durst  strive  with  a  Doug- 
las or  a  Douglas's  man  ;  and  one  of  the 
lords  of  Morton  became  Regent.  Yet 
the  Douglases  never  again  permanently 
asserted  the  exceptional  position  they 
once  had  occupied.  We  are  told  that 
when  Montrose  tried  to  raise  the  Border 
counties  before  Philiphaugh,  only  a 
mere  handful  of  horse  answered  the  call 
of  the  once-honored  name.  As  for  the 
last  Duke  of  Douglas,  he  died  childless 
in  1761,  and  the  Border  possessions  of 
the  family  have  passed  to  descendants  in 
the  female  line.  Tlieir  wealth  and 
greatness  in  the  earliest  times,  as  well 
as  the  generous  patronage  they  ex  tended 
to  the  arts,  are  commemorated  in  those 
remarkable  monuments  in  their  chapel 
of  St.  Bride  in  Douglasdale,  which  dale 
from  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Lock- 
hart's  "  Life  of  Scott"  there  is  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  visit  to  the 
spot,  when  the  author  of  "  VVaverley," 
in  the  decay  of  his  powers  and  memory, 
had  been  writing  his  last  novel  of  "  Cas- 
tle Dangerous."  It  seems  strange,  by 
the  way,  that  among  all  his  wanderings 
in  the  Borders,  he  had  never  before 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  scenes  of  histor- 
ical associations  which  had  inspired  many 
of  the  finest  passages  in  his  works.  Five 
hundred  of  the  race,  Lockhart  tells  us, 
had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  overcrowded 
vaults,  which  had  been  closed  for  bur- 
ials a  century  before  that  time- 
As  the  Douglases,  richly  rewarded  for 
the  loyalty  of  theGoodl.ord  James,  had 
risen,  like  the  Gordons,  on  the  tall  and 
forfeiture  of  the  rebel  barons  in  King 
Robert's  time,  so  in  repeated  conhsca- 
tions  their  vast  domains  came  to  be 
distributed  among  the  lesser  clans  of  the 
Border.  Scolta  and  Kerrs,  in  a  lively 
hope  of  favors  to  come,  preferred  to 
fight  for  the  King,  who  had  lands  to 
give  away,  rather  than  follow  the  ban- 
ners of  their  formidable  neighbors. 
They  acquired  other  estates  afterward, 
by  gift  or  purchase,  exchange,  or  mar- 
riage. The  Scolts  and  Kerrs  have 
flourished  and  multiplied.  Though  de- 
scents may  have  been  transmitted  in  the 
female  line,  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  chiefs  occupy  the  highest  rank 


in  the  peerage  ;  while  sundry  cadets  of 
the  clans  have  been  ennobled,  whose 
forefathers  were  lesser  barons,  and  fa- 
mous for  their  moss-trooping  feats. 
Ayton,  who  Inherited  the  fire  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  best  of  the  old  Scottish 
bards,  pays  a  graceful  tribute  in  his 
"  Bothwell"  to  the  sagacity  of  the  suc- 
cessive heads  of  those  gallant  families — 
"  Wise  was  Buccleuch,  and  Cessfotd  too, 

Who  sroully  held  (heir  own. 
Anil  little  cared  araid  iheir  clans 

Foi  threats  from  either  throne." 

But  other  races  of  reivers,  likewise  very 
"pretty  fellows  in  their  day,"  and  at 
least  as  daring,  have  been  far  less  fortu- 
nate. The  Grahams  of  the  Scottish 
border,  for  instance — proclaimed  ahead- 
less  and  broken  clan — were  at  one  time 
transported  bodily  to  Ireland  ;  while 
the  fate  of  the  gallant  Armstrongs,  the 
heroes  of  so  many  of  our  most  soul- 
stirring  ballads,  is  still  more  melancholy. 
They  had  once  owned  the  greater  part 
of  Liddesdale,  where  they  had  built  the 
keeps,  which  remain  in  picturesque  de- 
cay to  the  present  day,  on  many  a  point 
of  vantage.  Their  chief  fortress  was 
Mangertoun,  even  in  its  ruin  an  impos- 
ing building  of  its  class  ;  though  their 
real  stronghold  was  among  the  black 
flows  of  the  Tarras  moss,  in  which  the 
wizard  Lord  Soulis  had  "stabled  his 
stalwart  steeds,"  sent  in  the  disastrous 
expedition  under  Red  Riugan.  But 
James  V.  effecloally  broke  their  power 
when,  marching  southward  in  guise  of 
peace,  he  held  his  rough-and-ready  hang- 
mg  assizes  on  the  Borders ;  and  the 
ruthless  convictions  and  executions  in 
his  grandson's  time  seem  to  have  finish- 
ed the  work  he  began.  Since  then  the 
Armstrongs  have  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  districts  they  had  so  gallantly 
defended  against  the  English  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  easy  morality  of  the  age, 
and  the  better  fortune  of  many  of  their 
reiving  neighbors,  it  must  be  owned  that 
they  were  hardly  treated. 

While  lands  were  changing  hands  in 
wars  and  insurrections  ;  while  families 
were  being  extinguished  in  savage  blood- 
feuds,  or  falling  victims  to  the  thorough- 
going justice  of  the  Crown~-the  Haigs 
stuck  to  the  bulk  of  their  Beroersyde 
acres,  and  continued  to  be  fairly  flour- 
ishing. And  the  fact  is  almost  as  extra- 
ordinary as  the  popular  prophecy  which 
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tradition  attributes  to  "  true  Thomas."  often  were.  Indeed  thesiteof  the  orig- 
They  may  have  owed  something  to  the  inal  Abbey  of  Melrose,  founded  by  the 
protection  of  the.  powerful  Earls  of  pious  David,  is  on  the  opposite  reach  of 
March,  who  appear  to  have  been  their  the  river  ;  and  we  have  referred  already 
feudal  superiors.  But  the  Earls  of  to  the  taste  of  the  monks  in  the  selection 
March  themselves  were  often  on  the  los-  of  their  residences.  Bemersyde  "  stands 
ing  side,  and  when  a  great  insurgent  on  an  elevated,  rocky  bluff,  overhanging 
made  his  peace  with  the  Crown,  his  de-  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  reaches 
pendents  were  often  likely  to  suffer.  Be  of  the  Tweed."  So  that  on  the  one  side 
that  as  it  may,  and  setting  aside  the  it  was  effectually  protected  by  the 
fanciful  traditions  which  traced  the  river  ;  while  on  the  other,  by  the  fall  of 
pedigree  of  the  Haigs  directly  to  the  the  ground  nature  had  assisted  ait  in 
Pictish  kings,  they  seem  to  have  been  repelling  any  onslaught  of  an  enemy, 
settled  on  Bemersyde  in  the  reign  of  Da-  The  tower,  although  of  no  great  size, 
vid  I.,  and  consequently  in  the  middle  had  its  regular  outworks  ;  and  the  po- 
of the  twelfth  century  ;  so  that  already  sition  of  the  barbican«s  indicated  by  a 
they  were  a  highly  respectable  "county  magnificent  Spanish  chestnut,  said  by 
family"  when  Edward  1.  invaded  Scot-  tradition  to  have  been  planted  when  the 
land.  To  quote  Mr.  Russell,  who  has  foundations  were  laid.  The  venerable 
shown  as  much  acuteness  as  research  in  chestnut  is  cherished  as  the  covin  or 
arranging  their  interesting  family  an-  trysting  tree,  beneath  which  the  lairds  of 
nals  :  Bemersyde  were  in  the  habit  of  welcom- 

'■  Of  the  hundreds  of  fom  and  castles  which  '"K  '^eir  guests.     We  may  believe,  too, 

once   existed   on    (he  Scottish    Border,  and  that   they    occasionally    held    "  beds   of 

whose  ruins  slill  excite  the  wonder  and  curi-  justice"  there,  for  doubtless  they  had  a 

osityol  the  aniiquaiy.Bemersjde  is  ihe  unly  right  of  pit  and  gallows.    The  Haigs  had 

one  that  is  sliI    inhabited  as  a  manorial  resi-  "   ..-  ^   j  ..u   _     1         ■     .u   ■                     , 

dence.  and  inhabited,  too,  by  the  family  that  established  themselves  m  their  ancestral 

were  its  original  founders."  seat   ID  the   days   when  the  country  was 
comparatively  quiet  and  prosperous.  Its 

And  he  adds,  very  naturally  :  general  aspect  was  very  different  from 

"This  singular  tenacity  of  possession,  ex-  ''•>*'  •'  ^^  become  since  it  was  desO- 
teodiDg  as  far  back  as  into  thettwelfth  century,  lated  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  reclaim- 
would  under  any  circumstances  be  remark-  ed  by  agricultural  enterprise.  It  is  only 
M\\xe''mo^  t%lt^w^  h^^i^^^^^TKhi  ^^^'  **owever,  to  let  Mr.  Russeil  speak 
Us  ioc*amy'is  fn  rhe*ve^%emre"ofTa'i  dis-  ^°^  himself.  Since  his  description  hap- 
trici  of  ScDilaod  which  for  more  than  three  pens  to  be  remarkably  spinted  : 
hundred  years  was  (he  batde-giound  of  two 

hostile  nationalities,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  "  Next  to  (hose  everlasting  hills  and  n>a- 

almost  unceasing  internal  conflict,  rapine,  and  jestic  livers  which  best  defy  time  and  change. 

dissension."  the  great  stretches  of  fores(   and    woodland 

(hat  everywhere  prevailed   formed   the   chief 

The  Haigs  may  well  be  proud  of  their  external  feature  of  the  Border  country.     From 

descent,  and  there  is  enough  that  is  curi-  "'«  Cheviots  to  the  Lammermoors,  the  higher 

ous  or  suggestive  in  their  chronicles  to  f,™""''' r"'^!  ™^  wl"  /  'K.rin  '".h^; 
,  ,,  ™  ,,,  ,  ,  ,  ...  nance  ol  a  primeval  foresi^the  hillsides  that 
make  Mr.  Russell  S  volume  both  valuable  now  stand  out  bare  and  brown  being  dark 
and  interesting.  We  can  only  refer  to  with  ancestral  pines  or  shaded  by  wide- 
it,  however,  in  connection  with  our  sub-  spreading  groves  of  venerable  oak.  Round 
ject,  and  in  so  far  as  it  throws  a  light  on  J^O-Liigh  and  Hawick  were  immense  belts  of 
',  '  ...■  i  .L  1)  J  .  j-S  .  country  coveted  with  trees,  the  traces  ot 
the  condition  of  the  Borders  at  different  ,i,ich  are  visible  to  .he  present  day.  At 
periods.  What  was  in  the  nding-days  Bowden.  In  Roxburghshire,  was  a  wood  of 
an  ordinary  Border  tower,  has  been  add-  soo  acres  ;  and  almost  (he  eodre  area  of  the 
ed  to  and   modernized   as  "  Bemersyde  foin'y  of  Selkirk  wasone  vast  forest,  abound- 

House,"    ,ho»El.    U;=    .™.   „«»»,  i:,V°„=£bV,,tt,h°.' v";.,' .Vd TE.' 

seMvss,   which   has    been   subsequently  Tweed,  which  now  yield  no  higher  growth 

battlemented  and  bartizaned,  still  exists  than  the  heaib  and  the  bracken,  then  bore  up- 

in  the  body  of  the  building.      The  silua-  <>"  tl"^"  heaving  flanks  a  ■  dark  forest,'  which 

tion  is  characteristic  of  all  these  places  ?  '°>"'  "T'y  "'  ^  later  day  snil  thought  was 

,    .           V    ..         V    .                    *.-v  (. -..va  'awsome     10   see.     The  whole   country   be. 

of  Strength,  though  the  surroundings  are  i„„n  the  Gala  and   the    Leader,  down  to 

softer   and   more   romantic    than    they  the    Eildons  was   covered  with    wood,  th« 
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memorr  of  which  is  still  reuined  in  the 
nomenclature  or  the  district.  We  have  Lang- 
sbair,  and  Allanshaw,  and  Haresbaw;  Broad- 
woodhill,  Wooplawwood,  and  Oatcendean. 
Ewen  on  the  estate  of  Bemersyde  were  Wood- 
bead,  and  Flatwood,  and  Threepwood — names 
now  either  lost,  or  shorn  of  their  signifi- 
cance. ,  .  .  The  principal  rivers  were  then  less 
tesiricied  in  their  course  than  now  ;  for  ai  that 
time  the  beautiful  haughlands  and  meadows 
which  modern  industry  has  reclaimed,  were  in 
Itenetal  mere  wastes  of  bog  and  morass,  stud- 
ded with  clumps  of  willow  and  aider,  and 
fringed  with  beds' of  waier-flags  and  rushes, 
where 'the  boom'of  the  bittern  resounded  at 
nightfall,   and   flights   of  wild-fowl   darkened 

From  the  early  charters  granted  by 
the  lairds  of  Bemersyde,  we  learn  some- 
thing indirectly  of  the  habits  of  life  of  a 
considerable  landed  proprietor  of  the 
period  and  his  dependents.  The  oldest 
of  those  charters  which  now  exists  is 
undated,  but  it  is  assumed  on  good  evi- 
dence to  be  area  1215.  By  it,  Petrus 
de  Haga  gives  two  oxgates  of  land,  a 
portion  of  one  of  his  forests,  and  a  tene- 
ment, to  the  monks  of  the  adjacent  Ab- 
bey of  Dryburgh,  in  which  the  Haigs 
have  always  had  their  burial-place.  The 
consideration  was,  of  course,  to  be 
masses  for  the  souls  of  Peter  himself,  his 
departed  wife,  his  ancestors  and  succes- 
sors. The  tenement  alienated  by  the 
pious  donor  had  really  been  the  Bemer- 
syde dower-house,  as  the  deed  sets  forth 
that  it  had  been  occupied  by  his  mother 
Goda,  "of  good  memory."  It  is  ac- 
curately designated  as  "  the  fifth  to  the 
cast,"  from  which  Mr.  Russell  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  village  of  Be- 
mersyde must  have  been  of  considerable 
size;  that  the  dwelling  in  question  must 
have  been  not  greatly  distinguishable 
from  the  others  ;  and  that  probably  it 
was  one  of  the  peels  or  bastel-houses 
common  upon  the  Borders  at  a  later 
period.  From  that  charter,  and  an- 
other which  De  Haga  had  signed  as  wit- 
ness, he  reconstructs  and  peoples  one  of 
those  feudal  villages  which  sheltered 
under  the  keep  of  the  proprietor  or  sa- 
perior,  Mr.  Russell  is  probably  right 
in  asserting  that  they  were  then  con- 
structed chiefly  of  wood  ;  though  it  is 
certain  that  afterward,  when  forays  were 
frequent,  the  principal  houses  appear 
generally  to  have  been  built  of  solid 
stone,  which  might  be  gutted  but  could 
not  be  destroyed   by  tire ;    while  the 


Ju. 


bondsmen  kennelled  in  hovels  which 
cost  but  a  few  hours'  labor.  They  were 
inhabited  partly  by  freemen,  partly  by 
the  villeins  or  born  thralls,  who  were 
either  sold  separately  or  went  with  the 
estates,  like  the  blacks  on  our  own  West 
Indian  plantations,  The  charter  shows, 
moreover,  that  the  villagers  were  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  that  they 
even  paid  an  attention  to  the  graces  of 
life,  which  became  impossible  as  the 
country  grew  more  unsettled.  Each 
had  a  garden  round  his  cottage,  with 
rights  of  grazing  on  the  commonland. 
And  Mr.  Russell  refers  for  confirmation 
of  his  pleasing  picture  to  the  rental-book 
of  the  rich  Abbey  of  Kelso,  which,  al- 
though bearing  a  somewhat  later  date, 
applies  to  a  similar  state  of  things.  In 
the  village  of  Bowden,  which  was  owned 
by  the  monks,  there  was  a  society  of 
thirty-six  thriving  cottagers,  and  to  each 
cottage  was  attached  from  one  to  nine 
acres.  They  paid  rents  which  were  not 
exorbitant — even  considering  the  values 
of  that  age— partly  in  coin,  varying  from 
one  to  six  shillings,  and  partly  in  labor. 
The  services,  however,  were  very  differ- 
ent from  the  crushing  conventual  eorv/es 
which  went  so  far  toward  bringing  the 
French  Revolution  to  a  crisis  ;  for  they 
were  limited  to  nine  days  in  the  year. 
There  were  besides,  in  Bowden,  twenty- 
eight  cultivators  of  a  higher  class,  who 
each  paid  half  a  merk  for  his  husband- 
land  with  its  right  of  patronage — which 
was  precisely  our  lawyer's  fee  of  six 
shillings  and  eightpence — with  services 
payable  to  the  monastery,  including  la- 
bor in  harvest.  They  were  further 
bound,  of  course,  to  follow  the  convent 
banner  in  time  of  war,  which  in  those 
comparatively  happy  days  was  only  tan- 
tamount to  an  undertaking  to  turn  out 
in  case  of  need  for  the  common  protec- 
tion. 

There  is  another  very  singular  charter, 
which  is  well  worth  notice.  When  Pe- 
trus de  Haga  attached  his  seal  and  sig- 
nature to  a  formal  deed  of  trivial  tenor, 
he  never  dreamed  that  he  was  suggesting 
a  subject  for  the  speculations  of.  inquisi- 
tive antiquarians  six  centuries  later. 
The  writing  sets  forth  that  he  had  cov- 
enanted with  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Melrose,  in  quittance  of  certain  trans- 
gressions committed  by  bim  and  his,  to 
make  a  yearly  payment  of  ten  salmon, 
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five  of  them  fresh  and  fiveold  ;  that  the  had  inherited  the  lands  in  succession, 
said  religious  men,  moved  by  piety,  and  which  simplifies  the  dates  amazingly,  by 
seeing  ihat  the  payment  tended  to  the  smoothing  away  sundry  difficulties  ;  and 
disinheritance  of  De  Haga  and  his  heirs,  there  seem  fair  grounds  for  presuming 
had  consented  to  lelieve  him  of  it.  that  the  Rhymer  was  an  aged  man  when 
Consequently,  it  was  to  be  compounded  he  set  his  hand  to  the  deed  in  question, 
for  theennual delivery  of  a  half-slone  of  He  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Ercildoune, 
wax,  under  a  penalty  of  thirty  pennies  now  Eaitslown,  in  Berwickshire,  where 
to  the  lamp  of  the  cha[>el  of  St.  Cuth-  the  ruin  still  exists  which  bears  the 
bert,  for  each  month  that  the  delivery  name  of  the  Rhymer's  Tower.  And  the 
might  be  delayed.  The  deed  is  un-  lands  of  Ercildoune  are  only  separated 
doubtedly  puzzling.  It  is  a  mystery  from  those  of  Bemersyde  by  ihe  Cow- 
why  the  delivery  of  the  salmon  should  denknowes,  sofamiliartoadmirersof  the 
have  tended  to  the  disinheritance  of  the  Border  minstrelsy  ;  so  that  True  Thomas 
Haigs  ;  for  the  theory  that  salmon  could  may  well  have  lived  in  friendly  intimacy 
ever  have  been  so  scarce  in  the  Tweed  with  the  successive  generations  of  the 
as  to  make  the  discharge  of  the  obliga-  Peters  de  Haga,  As  for  Ihe  celebrated 
tion  in  any  way  difficult,  is  altogether  prophecy,  from  which  the  Haigs  are  said 
untenable.  Mr.  Russell's  suggested  to  have  borrowed theirmotto  of  "  Tyde 
interpretation  is  far  more  plausible.  He  what  may,"  which  surmounts  the  he- 
thinks  that  Ihe  fishings  on  the  Bemer-  raldic  rock,  which  is  happily  suggestive 
syde  may  have  been  vested  in  one  of  the  of  their  stability,  if  not  genuine — and 
powerful  over-lords,  who  may  have  re-  the  embodiment,  as  Mr,  Russell  sug- 
sented  any  encroachment  on  his  rights  gests,  of  a  kindly  wish — it  has  at  least 
as  superior  ;  and  that  the  monks  had  proved  btn  ircvata.  It  is  admitted  that 
granted  a  release  to  the  Haigs  from  en-  it  has  been  in  circulation  from  a  very 
gagemenis  which  might  embroil  them  remote  antiquity.  And  Scott,  while 
with  a  formidable  neighbor.  demonstrating  that  many  of  the  predic- 
But  another  fact  of  still  greater  inter-  tions  attributed  to  the  Rhymer  were 
est  is  connected  with  this  curious  deed,  spurious  and  obviously  adapted  ex  post 
Among  sundry  subscriptions  of  witnesses  facto  to  memorable  historical  events,  as 
of  rank  and  consequence,  we  find  that  others  might  well  have  been  based  on  a 
of  "  Thomas  Rimor  of  Ercildun,"  de-  shrewd  forecast  of  probabilities,  says, 
monstrating  clearly,  were  demonstra-  "We  know  at  least,  for  certain,  that  a 
tion  needed,  that  the  Khymer  was  a  real  belief  in  his  supernatural  knowledge  was 
historical  personage.  Besides,  although  current  soon  after  his  death. "  He  adds 
this  deed  is  likewise  undated,  on  collat-  that  the  author  of  the  metrical  romance 
eral  evidence  it  may  be  assigned  to  some-  of  "Sir  Tristram" — the  solitary  known 
where  between  the  years  1360  and  1370,  copy  of  the  romance  is  treasured  in  the 
which  approximately  fixes  the  time  when  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh — 
the  Rhymer  flourished.  Scott,  when  would  never  have  been  immortalized  in 
speculating  on  the  age  of  the  seer  and  tradition  as  "  the  Rhymer,"  had  it  not 
the  events  with  which  tradition  has  asso-  been  for  the  popularity  of  his  propheti- 
ciated  him,  found  it  necessary  to  stretch  cal  staves. 

certain  dates  to  the  limits  of  credibility.  The  storm  that  the  inspired  bard  had 

that  he  might  reconcile  facts  which  were  predicted,  burst,  as  we  have  said,  with 

barely   reconcilable.     But   Sir  Walter,  disastrous  violence  on  the  Border.     For 

although   admiring    the    family  of  his  centuries  they  became  the  bloody  scenes 

good  neighbors  at  Bemersyde,  as  he  ad-  of  universal    terror  and  anarchy  ;   and 

mired  everything  that  was  ancient,  hon-  such  infant  institutions  as  we  have  seen 

orable,  and  romantic,  was  not  so  thor-  flourishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 

oughly  versed  in  their  pedigree  as  Mr.  under  the  protection  of  the  convents  and 

Russell,  who  has  ransacked  the  family  the  feudal  strongholds,  were  everywhere 

records,     ^cott  assumed  that  there  was  uprooted.     When  the  places  of  strength 

but  a  single  Peter  de  Haga,  and  he  felt  were  stormed  and  sacked — whenthevery 

bound  to  attribute  to  him  a  patriarchal  monasteries  were  burned  over  the  heads 

length  of  years  ;  while  Mr.  Russell  has  of  their  inmates  by  men  who  set  spiritual 

discovered  that  three  lairds  of  the  name  censures  at  defiance — it  was  certain  that 
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the  humbler  classes  would  have  more  could  retreat,  driving  tbcir  four-foottd 

than  [heir  share  of   suffering.      When  property   before   them.     But  the  more 

men  hardly  hoped  to  reap  where  they  open  country  between  the  Tweed  and 

had  sown,  anything  like  careful  agricull-  Alnwick,  or  even   Newcastle,    lay  help- 

ure  was    at  an    end.      There   were  no  lessly  exposed  Co  a  Scottish  invasion  ; 

more   orchards   of    fruit-trees,    grafted  famine  used  to    become   chronic  there, 

from  foreign  stocks,  to  be  found  within  when  there  was  prolonged  war  between 

the  precincts  of  the  monasteries  ;    no  the  crowns  ;  and  pestilence  and  deadly 

more  patches  of  garden-ground  around  epidemics  followed  closely  on  the  foot- 

the  cottages  of  the  villagers.     We  have  steps    of    the    famines.     Things   could 

seen  that  the  tenants  of  Bcmersyde  and  scarcely  have  been  worse,   in  north-east- 

of  the  Abbey  of  Kelso  had  been  in  the  em  Northumberland,   than  during   the 

habit  of  paying  regular  rents  according  Wars  of  the  Roses,  before  and  after  the 

to  the  terms  of  their  tacks.     Nothing  is  battleof  Hexham.     But  in  the  fourteenth 

more  significant  of  the  melancholy  change  century,  as  we  learn  from  contemporary 

than  the  fact  that,  from  the  wars  of  in-  documents,  the  rich  living  of    Morpeth 

dependence  to  the  Union,   money  rents  had  become  entirely  worthless,   though 

had  ceased  to  be  paid  altogether.     The  Morpeth  was  defended   by  a  tower  and 

feudal  barons  and  the  chiefs  of  the  clana  castle.     And  it  is  said  Chat  at  that  lime, 

distributed  their  bleak  domains  among  in  all  Northumberland  there  were  only 

their  kinsfolk  and  vassals  on  tenures  of  eight  benefices  of  any  value.     Redesdale 

man-service  ;  and  the  only  other  return  is  as  strongly  defended  by  nature  as  any 

they  received  was  in  the  shape  of  occa-  of  the    Scotch    valleys  ;    and    from  the 

sional  help  in  their  own  rude  farming,  times  when  the  Umfravilles  held  their 

Indeed  there  was  little  or  no   current  manors  on  condition  of  clearing  Chem 

coin  forthcoming  ;   and  Che  wealth,   or  from  thieves  and  wolves,  the  Redesdale 

rather  the  poverty,  of  the  Borderers  con-  men  had  always  been  famed  for  their 

sisted  in   their  droves   of  half -starved  ferocity    and    hardihood,    as     Bernard 

sheep   and    cattle.     Life,    even   in   the  Gilpin  nearly  learned  to  his  cost  when 

households  of  the  nobility,  must  have  he  undertook  their  spiritual  education  in 

been  tough  to  wretchedness  ;  and  often,  the  sixteenth  century.     But  it  is  signi5- 

especially  in  the  winter,   they  were  re-  cant  that  in  the  extensive  parish  of  Els- 

duced  to  extreme  privations.    When  flesh  don    there  is  not  a   single   gentleman's 

was  plentiful,  they  feasted  on  huge  joints,  house  of  an  older  date  than  the  reign  of 

with  coarse-baked  cakes  of  oatmeal  or  Queen  Anne. 

barley;  and  when  girnel  and  larder  were  When  all  lived  by  the  good  old  rule 

exhausted  by  their   improvidence,    the  that  "they  should  take  who  had   the 

replenishing  them  depended  on  the  sue-  power  " — when  men  held  their  lives  by 

cess  of  their  raids.       We    have   always  as  precarious   a  tenure  as  the  property 

thought    that    the  worthy  housekeeper  they  were  sure  to  defend  desperately — 

"cut  it  rather  fine"   who  was  in  the  the  marvel   is   that    the   weaker    clans 

habit  of  serving  a  pair  of  spurs  on  her  should   not   have    been    exterminated. 

baronial  table  as  a  signal  that  it  was  high  The  probable    explanation   is,  that  by 

time  for  her  riders  to  bestir  themselves,  offering  their  military  services  they  could 

But  the  Borderers,  like  the  trappers  of  make  sure  of  powerful  allies  or  protec- 

the  Fur  Companies  in  the  far  west  of  tors.     Hardy  fighting-men  were  always 

America,  were  accustomed  to  tide  over  welcome  to  chiefs  with  half  a  score  of 

limes  of  fasting  by  taking  up  a  hole  or  feuds  on  their  hands,   committed  to  a 

two  in  their  leathern  belts  ;  and  if  they  continual  struggle  for  ascendancy.     And 

set  little  store  by  the  ceremonial  observ-  there  are  bonds  of  man-rent  still  to  be 

ances  of   the  Church,    they    were  con-  found  in  family  charter-chests,  by  which 

stantly  keeping  inroluntary  Lents.     Yet  barons  of  good  descent    and   position 

the  Scots,  we  fancy,  were  seldom  in  such  placed  themselves  and  their  people  un- 

dire  extremities  as  some  of  their  neigh-  reservedly  at  the  disposal  of  some  mote 

bors  and  enemies  on  the   English  side,  powerful  noble.     So  in  later  days,  when 

Like  the  wilder  English  dalesmen,   (hey  the  lords  of  Buccleuch,  who  were  always 

were  secured  from  utter  devastation  by  politic  as  well  as  valiant,  had  been  rising 

the  natural   fastnesses    to   which   they  into  prominence  on  the  decline  of  the 
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Douglases,  they  enlisted  the  spears  of  stir.  But  if  a  lord  warden  deemed  the 
the  Elliots  and  Armstrongs,  who  were  attair  of  sufficient  importance,  he  had  a 
ranking  already  among  the  "  broken  right  to  summon  every  man  within  liis 
clans."  But  strong  or  weak,  each  man  bounds,  between  the  agesof  sixteen  and 
fortified  himself  as  best' he  could  against  sixty.  As  for  the  isolated  deeds  of 
the  impending  surprise  or  onslaught  "  spulzie,"  which  were  encourai;ed  by 
which  could  only  be  a  question  of  time,  custom,  they  were  admittedly  illegal  if 
The  villages  more  immediately  on  the  the  nations  were  at  peace ;  though  the 
Borders  were  necessarily  the  most  ex-  legalized  proceedings,  by  way  of  redress, 
posed.  In  these  the  strength  of  the  peels  were  somewhat  rough  and  primitive.  A 
or  bastel-houses  was  duly  regulated  by  thief  might  be  followed  up  by  "  hot- 
statute.  They  were  to  be  surrounded  by  trod,"  with  hue  and  cry,  hound  and 
a  wall,  which  was  to  be  one  yard  in  thick-  horn;  while  any  of  his  resetters  or  res- 
ness  and  six  yards  in  height,  and  which  cuers  were  equally  answerable  to  justice 
was  to  enclose  a  space  of  61  square  feet,  with  the  culprit  himself.  One  of  the 
To  the  larger  peels  there  were  double  peasants  in  the  "  Black  Dwarf,"  dis- 
doors — the  outer  of  grated  iron,  the  in-  cussing  the  old  fashion  of  "  following  a 
ner  of  oak,  crossed  with  iron-bars,  and  fray  "  across  the  Border,  describes  it,  as 
clenched  with  hammered  horse-nails,  we  have  no  doubt,  very  accurately : 
such  as  yielded  to  the  house-breaking  "  Hout !  there's  nae  great  skill  needed  : 
experience  of  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  just  put  a  lighted  peal  on  the  end  of  a 
when  he  released  the  imprisoned  inmates  spear  or  hay -fork  or  something,  and 
of  Glendearg.  The  ground-floor  of  the  blaw  a  horn,  and  cry  the  gaiheting-word  ; 
smaller  bastels  formed  a  shelter  for  the  and  then  it's  lawful  to  follow  gear  into 
cattle — it  communicated  with  the  living-  England,  and  recover  it  by  the  strong 
room  above  by  an  iron  trap-door  ;  and  hand,  or  to  take  gear  from  some  other 
each  gloomy  little  fortress  had  its  loop-  Englishman,  provided  ye  lift  nae  mair 
holes,  if  not  its  battlements,  from  which  ihan's  been  lifted  from  you  ; — that's  the 
arrows,  bullets,  or  boiling  water  were  auld  Border  law  made  at  Dundrennan  in 
discharged  from  under  cover  on  the  the  days  of  the  Black  Douglas.  Deil 
assailants.  Many  of  those  villages  of  ane  need  doubt  it."  William  of  Delo- 
clustered  forts,  the  counterparts  of  which  raine,  as  we  remember,  had  "  bafHed 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Thibet  and  Percy's  best  blood-hounds  :"  hounds 
Afghanistan,  were  encircled  by  a  triple  were  kept  at  towers  and  castles,  as  much 
wall,  enclosing  the  very  limited  arable  for  the  chase  of  the  moss-troopers  as  of 
land  which  was  divided  by  alternate  the  deer  ;  and  where  there  was  a  lonely 
strips  among  the  little  community,  hamlet  or  an outlyingpeei,  wakeful  ban- 
Where  there  chanced  to  be  a  church,  the  dogs  were  let  loose  in  the  enclosures  after 
roof  was  of  stone,  to  minimize  the  dam-  dusk,  tn  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
age    of    the  periodical    conflagrations,  a  stealthy  enemy. 

Surprises  secretly  planned  and  adroitly  But  lawless  as  they  were,  the  Borders 
carriedout  were  most  destructive.  When  had  their  rude  system  of  laws,  or  rather 
there  was  apprehension  of  a  foray,  the  of  customs,  and  their  semi- barbarous 
passes  were  watched  ;  scouts  were  in  virtues.  The  wardens  held  their  courts 
readiness  to  carry  the  alarm  to  the  ad-  of  justice,  whither  aggrieved  paiiies  came 
jacent  hills,  where  there  were  old  men  with  their  complaints,  and  where  those 
and  lads  to  tend  the  bale-fires  ;  and  the  charged  with  offences  which  they  stub- 
forts  and  passes  were  occupied  in  force,  bornly  denied,  were  sometimes  persuaded 
if  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  defend-  to  appear  under  safe-conducts.  When 
ing  them.  no  blood  had  been  shed,  outrages  that 
Meanwhile  the  alarm-fires,  kindling  had  brought  unexpectedly  unpleasant 
from  hill  to  hill,  blazed  the  news  to  the  consequences  were  not  unftequently 
warden  or  the  lord  of  the  district  ;  while  compounded  for  by  agreement.  It 
mounted  messengers,  following  fast,  ex-  strikes  us  that  one  of  these  wild  open-air 
plained  details  and  the  strength  of  the  tribunals  would  fumishatinesubject  for 
foray.  If  it  proved  a  mere  dash  of  a  the  painter ;  and  we  are  surprised  that 
handful  of  reivers,  probably  neither  one  no  artist  of  genius  has  had  the  ambition 
nor  the  other  thought  it  worth  while  to  lo  attempt  it.     The  execution  might  be 
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difficult,  but  it  needs  no  great  stretch  of  rating  after  the  stirrup-cups,  with  hand- 
imagination  to  design  the  composition,  shakes  like  bear-hugs,  and  rough  fare- 
We  can  conjure  up  the  scene  on  the  wells  ;  the  riders  stagger  toward  their 
fells,  with  a  broad  river  sweeping  swiftl^r  neighing  horses,  and  break  upinboister- 
round  a  hill-locked  haugh,  and  a  slern  ous  bands,  riding  through  bog  and  swamp 
fortress  rising  in  the  background.  A  and  ford  in  the  wan  moonlight — waking 
warden  of  lofty  port,  in  bright  armor,  the  echoes  in  the  hills  with  shouts  and 
but  bare-headed,  stands  or  sits  in  his  snatches  of  song,  till  they  had  taken  the 
chair  of  dignity,  surrounded  by  the  chiv-  edge  oif  the  mettle  of  their  fretted 
airy  of  the  neighborhood.  The  dis-  steeds,  and  sullen  silence  settled  down 
mounted  riders,  in  the  battered  mail  that  upon  the  party. 

has  been  rusted  by  exposure  to  the  The  union  of  the  crowns,  preceding 
weather  in  many  a  night-ride,  or  in  their  that  of  the  kingdoms,  did  much  to  bring 
storm  -  beaten  buff-coats  —  fieice-eyed,  that  state  of  bloody  anarchy  to  an  end. 
hollow-cheeked  men,  but  hard  as  iron —  A  man  was  no  longer  safe  from  his 
stand  grouped  about,  leaning  on  their  sovereign's  justice  when  be  had  left  the 
long  lances.  Their  under-sized  horses,  frontier  line  behind  him.  James  VI.  of 
far  more  serviceable  than  showy — many  Scotland,  unlike  his  grandfather  and  his 
of  them  strained,  half  foundered,  and  great-grandfather,  had  no  great  fancy 
touched  in  the  wind  with  reckless  usage  for  acting  the  Grand  Justiciar  in  person  ; 
and  desperate  gallops — are  picketed  or  nor  did  he  care  to  face  the  flash  of  the 
knotted  together  by  the  biidles  ;  while  Border  steel,  when  desperate  men  drew 
savage  dogs  with  shaggy  coats  and  blood-  swords  in  earnest.  But  if  he  did  not 
shot  eyes,  prowl  about  the  outskirts  of  personally  superintend  summary  execu- 
the  gathering.  When  a  case  comes  up  tions  like  those  of  Piers  Cockbum  of 
for  solemn  judgment,  what  fierce  gestic-  Henderland  and  the  much  -  lamented 
ulations  between  contending  suitors,  Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,  he  went  about 
smarting  under  the  sense  of  mortal  out-  the  work  of  extirpation  more  system- 
rages  !  Even  respect  for  the  baron  sit-  alically.  Strongholds  which  from  time 
ting  in  banco,  whose  hand  is  as  heavy  as  immemorial  had  been  the  nests  of  rebel 
his  speech  is  austere,  can  hardly  hold  chiefs,  were  destroyed  or  dismantled, 
them  back  from  flying  at  each  other's  and  their  occupants  were  heavily  lined 
throats.  Or  take,  as  a  companion  pic-  and  banished,  condemned  to  indefinite 
ture,  one  of  the  great  football-matches,  periods  of  imprisonment,  or  bound  over 
in  which  not  only  rival  clans  would  meet  to  keep  the  peace  under  penalties.  The 
each  other,  but  even  the  marchmen  from  "debatable  lands,"  the  inhabitants  of 
opposite  sides  of  the  boundary-line,  which  had  long  eluded  a  jurisdiction 
Then  the  armor  was  cast  aside,  and  the  that,  being  claimed  by  both  kingdoms, 
jack-boots  likewise,  as  we  should  sup-  was  enforced  by  neither,  were  transferred 
pose  ;  and  the  sinewy  lads,  as  long  in  to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  for  a  fixed 
wind  as  in  limb,  "brattled  over  the  yearly  fee-farm.  The  Earl,  with  the  law 
braes"  after  the  ball,  like  their  half-bred  and  its  forces  at  his  back,  took  order 
deer-hounds.  What  savage  "scrim-  with  his  new  tenants,  and  thenceforward 
mages"  when 'the  Border  blood  was  hot,  the  tertitories  of  the  notorious  Grahams 
and  old  enemies  meeting  in  the  way  of  became  tolerably  orderly.  In  fact,  from 
play  had  a  blissful  chance  of  half  throt-  the  reign  nf  James  in  England,  reiving 
tling  each  other  !  Naturally  the  players  may  be  said  10  have  ceased  as  a  profcs- 
had  to  part  with  their  whingers  as  a  pre-  sion.  But  it  was  a  task  of  time  and 
I  i  mi  nary  ;  but  we  may  conceive  that  trouble  to  change  the  habits  of  men  who 
many  a  quarrel  beginning  with  fisticuffs  lived  in  the  isolation  of  their  inaccessible 
came  to  be  settled  afterward  with  the  valleys,  among  hills  where  the  intricate 
cold  steel.  And  in  the  feasting  that  fol-  passes  were  only  known  to  themselves- 
lowed,  with  the  flow  of  ale  and  the  They  began  to  breed  sheep  and  rear 
bursts  of  barbaric  minstrelsy  that  fired  herds  of  black  cattle,  and  occasionally 
their  fierce  tempers,  the  conviviality  carried  their  colts  to  the  horse-fairs, 
must  often  have  degenerated  into  brawl-  which  were  scenes  of  deep  drinking  and 
ing  when  the  "malt  got  abune  the  hard  fighting.  But  they  were  still  ad- 
meal."     Then  we  see  the  guests  sepa-  dieted  to  "  lifting  "  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
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were  the  terror  of  their  more  peaceably  did  good  service  for  their  keep — as, 
disposed  neighbors,  who  often  found  it  when  Hobbie  Noble,  the  sturdy  Bew- 
pnidcnt  to  pay  them  liberal  black-iaail.  castleman  in  "  Jock  o'  the  Side,"  was 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  king's  writ  picked  out  as  one  of  the  chosen  three 
never  ran  in  these  dales,  and  the  hue  sent  to  snatch  Lord  Scrape's  captive  from 
and  cry,  unless  supported  by  the  sheiiff  the  warden's  clutches.  In  later  days,  ' 
and  the  comiiaius,  discreetly  stopped  the  hearty  sheep -farmers,  living  in  rough 
short  of  the  well-guarded  entrance,  plenty,  could  better  afford  to  make  their 
Gradually  matters  improved,  as  the  law  guests  comfortable.  It  was  from  the 
succeeded  in  asserting  itself,  and  when  actual  experience  of  bis  own  youthful 
criminals  had  no  longer  the  confidence  wanderings,  that  Scott  sketched  the  re- 
of  impunity.  The  dalesmen  had  been  ception  of  "  the  Captain  "  by  Dandie 
effectually  disarmed  after  the  latest  of  Dinmont  at  Charlieshope.  Week  after 
the  Jacobite  risings  ;  and  though  the  week  Scott  and  his  companion  had  gone 
constable's  catling  was  still  a  dangerous  from  solitary  homestead  to  solitary  honde- 
one,  it  was  found  that  putting  him  in  stead,  never  putting  hand  in  pocket  ex- 
bodily  peiil  did  not  pay  in  the  end.  If  cept  to  pay  the  turnpikes.  To  be  sure, 
the  law  were  baffled  for  the  moment,  it  thejavor  was  felt  to  be  by  no  means  on 
was  nevertheless  inexorable,  and  culprits  one  side.  A  farmer  who  vegetated  where 
were  followed  up  and  ferreted  out.  But,  no  wheeled- carriage  had  ever  been  seen, 
in  times  comparatively  recent,  the  lawless  and  who  let  his  fly-blown  correspondence 
classes  were  largely  recruited  from  the  accumulate  in  a  distant  post-ofiice  tilt 
Border  population.  It  was  the  districts  pleasure  or  business  chanced  to  take 
near  the  Solway  that  furnished  the  bold-  him  to  the  market-burgh,  would  gladly 
est  smugglers  to  the  fair-traders  who  ran  welcome  "the  cracks"  of  a  cheerful 
their  cargoes  from  the  Isle  of  Man  by  stranger.  And  the  future  author  of 
moonlight.  It  was  the  Border  farmers  "  Waver  ley  "  must  have  been  "grand 
who  furnished  well-armed  escorts  to  the  company,"  with  his  endless  store  of 
strings  of  pack-horses,  laden  with  tea-  jest  and  anecdote  ;  with  his  quick  sym- 
chests  and  spirii-casks,  that  might  be  pathy  in  the  tastes  of  his  companions 
heard  jingling  along  the  hi  11- causeways  for  the  time,  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
in  the  dead  of  the  night ;  and  the  wastes  their"  auldwarld  "  songs  and  traditions. 
were  favorite  encampments  of  those  rov-  By  the  way,  there  is  no  better  story  told 
ing  gangs  of  gypsies  who  established  a  in  Lockhart's  Life  than  one  that  is 
permanent  winter  settlement  at  Kirk  highly  characteristic  of  the  excessive 
Yetholm.  hospitality  of  those  hill-folk.  After 
We  have  referred  already  to  the  Bor-  many  nights  of  carousing  far  into  the 
derers'  notions  of  good  faith,  and  to  the  small  hours,  Scott  was  congratulating 
stanchness  with  which  they  kept  to  their  himself  on  one  occasion  on  having  been 
plighted  word.  Being  ever}-thing  rather  let  off  very  easily.  There  had  been  only 
than  religious,  an  oath  had  with  them  a  single  bottle  of  the  classic  elder-flower 
little  more  sanctity  than  a  simple  promise  wine  at  supper;  and  the  household, 
solemnly  given.  But  when  a  Borderer  after  a  temperate  repast,  had  knelt  down 
pledged  his  "  hand  and  glove,"  the  en-  to  its  devotions — when  suddenly  there 
emy  who  had  burned  the  roof-tree  over  was  a  noise  of  horse-hoofs  outside,  and 
his  household,  driven  his  cattle,  or  slain  the  goodman  conducting  the  "  exercise" 
his  brother,  might  lay  aside  all  distrust  jumped  jovially  to  his  feet.  He  rubbed 
and  "  take  a  tryst  "  to  talk  matters  over,  his  eyes,  "with  an  exclamation  of  '  By 

And  they  seem  to  have  always  prided ,  here's  the   keg  at  last !'  and  in 

themselves  on  free  hospitality,  even  when  tumbled,  as  he  spoke  the  word,  a  couple 
the  sacri5ces  in  practising  it  were  almost  of  sturdy  herdsmen,"  whom,  inexpecta- 
as  great  as  in  the  case  of  Boccaccio's  tion  of  the  advocate's  visit,  he  had  dis- 
poverty-stricken  gentleman,  who  wrung  patched  for  a  supply  of  rum. 
the  neck  of  his  favorite  falcon  tu  enter-  In  so  savage  a  country,  with  its  scarce- 
tain  the  lady  of  his  heart.  We  often  ly  less  savage  inhabitants,  the  most  som- 
hear  in  the  old  ballads  of  refugees  who  bre  and  fantastic  superstitions  were 
were  entertained  for  years  at  free  quar-  sure  to  flourish.  The  moss-trooper  on 
ters,  though  sometimes,  no  doubt,  they  his  lonely  rides,   with  the  crimes  that 
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burdened  even  his  callous  conscience,  malignant    demons    coerced  by  magic 

heard  strange  cries  in  the  winds  and  the  spells,  imprisoned  fiends  continued  to 

moaning  of  the  waters  and  the  cries  of  haunt  its  ruins.     But  it  is  strange,  when 

the  night  animals,  and  evolved  terrible  tradition    has  been    confirmed   by  the 

and  spectral  shapes  from  the  mists  and  credulity  of  centuries,  how  imagination 

the  gloomy  shadows.     His  imagination  from  the  abstract  will  condescend  on  the 

peopled  his  solitudes  with  those  tutelary  concrete. 

spirits  that  we  find  in  the  mythology  of  -xhe  door  of  the  chamber  where  Lord 

ail   barbarous  peoples  ;     and   they  took  Soulis  Is  said  to  have   held  his  cr)ntereDces 

their  color  on  the  Borders  from  his  un-  with  the  evil  spirits,  is  supposed  to  beopeoed 

educated  fancy,  so  that  their  individual-  <"?«  '"  ^""  >!""  ''J',"'^'  ''^'",°"  ^°  "'"';''* 
■".  .L  ■  J  ■  »■  when  he  left  the  casile  never  to  return,  he 
ities  were  as  rude  as  their  designations  commiued  the  keys,  by  throwing  them  over 
were  homely.  The  streams  and  the  his  left  shoulder  and  desiring  it  to  keep  them 
depths  of  the  black  lakelets  were  in-  till  his  return.  Into  this  chamber,  which  i* 
habited  by  shellycoalS  and  kelpies,  while  r^'J?  J^e  dungeon  of  the  castle,  the  peasant 
the  dwarfish  and  malignant  brown  man  -.ti^f.^'riZVAT^ ^^^^IZ'r^'Ti 
of  the  moors  would  snow  himself  for  the  the  chinks  of  the  door,  is  found  peeled  or 
most  part  as  a  messenger  of  mischance  stripped  of  its  bark  when  drawn  back." 
or  disaster.  The  brownie,  more  prop-  .  ,  _,  .„  .  .  ,,-  ,  ,  „  .. 
eriysocalled,  was  a  familiar  and  friendly  ,^^' ['"l^^t  '""stnous  Michael  Scot, 
spirit,  who,  like  Milton's  hard-working  'ho"f  »>'«  bones  are  satd  to  have  moul- 
and  good-humored  "  lubber  tiend,"  at-  ^^red  m  one  of  the  Border  abbeys,  as 
tached  himself  10  a  dwelling  The  Cum-  he  lands  where  he  had  his  ocal  habi- 
berland  dalesmen,  webelieve.called  him  '"'°n  '^V"p  ^^'!k°"L''  T^"V 
Hob  Thross.  The  fairies,  or  "  good  ^"^^  °"  '!}?  ^°'^V^  ^V^^''  handiwork 
people."  who  were  spoken  of  with  bated  ?^  Jl^  ^^'"'}'^'  ^P'"""  ^^  was  a  demon 
breath,  led  up  their  moonlight  dances  '"  "'^  service 
within  the  fairy  circles  on  many  a  green  "  That  cleft  Eildoi 
hillock.  As  for  the  reality  of  their  ex-  ^""^  ^'''""'  '*  " 
istence,  how  was  it  possible  to  question  But  even  that  potent  necromancer,  the 
it,  when  they  left  such  material  proofs  evidences  of  whose  supernal  powers  are 
of  it  behind  them  as  the  goblet  that  be-  so  unmistakable,  having  never  put  the 
came  the  famous  "  luck  of  Edenhall  "  ?  country  people  in  bodily  terror  like  Lord 
—while,  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  six-  Soulis,  has  been  ridiculed  and  vulgarized 
teenth  century,  an  old  lady  was  tried,  in  the  popular  recollection.  Some  of 
sentenced,  and  executed,  chiefly  on  her  the  stories  told  of  him  show  in  a  ludi- 
own  damning  confession  that  she  had  crously  grotesque  light  the  enchanter 
"  hanted  and  repaired  with  the  gude  whose  horse-hoofs  shook  the  towers  of 
neighbors  and  the  Queen  of  ElUand."  Notre  Dame,  making  him  the  sport  and 
Then  there  were  many  holy  or  enchanted  mockery  of  inferior  intelligences  —  as 
welts,  whose  waters  were  either  believed  when  he  was  turned  into  a  hare  by  a 
to  have  marvellous  healing  properties,  malicious  hag.  and  only  enabled  to  re- 
or  which  were  consecrated  to  saints  by  sume  his  shape  when  he  found  a 
the  Church,  and  recommended  as  ob-  moment's  breathing-space  from  his  grey- 
jects  of  pilgrimage.  The  belief  in  hounds  in  his  own  common  sewer, 
witchcraft  was  of  course  universal  ;  but  The  mannersand  rugged  simplicity  of 
on  the  Borders  there  had  been  wizards  the  Borderers  are  reflected  in  their  bal- 
and  witches  of  all  degrees  of  rank,  from  tads,  which  are  often  as  harsh,  abrupt, 
the  terrible  Lord  Soulis  and  Sir  Michael  and  inconsecutive  as  the  uneducated 
Scott,  down  to  (he  woman  who  cast  her  minds  that  conceived  them;  but  are  not 
spells  on  the  kye,  and  would  turn  her-  unfrequently  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
self,  by  the  help  of  her  familiar,  into  a  In  their  evident  realism,  with  the  frc- 
mawkin.  Surveying  the  lonely  wreck  quent  undercurrent  of  quaint  drollery, 
of  the  Soulis  Castle  of  Hermitage  in  the  they  are  the  most  trustworthy  and  in- 
gtoaming,  and  recallingthe  sinister  fame  valuable  contributions  to  the  pictures 
of  its  tyrant  of  evil  memory,  we  can  well  which  fancy  dimly  evokes  from  the  past, 
understand  how  the  belated  peasant  Some  of  them  are  unmelodious  enough  ; 
should  have  shuddered  at  it.     Built  by  and  the  "  maker" — for  we  can  hardly 
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call  him  the  poet — has  simply  throvrn  the  memory,  as  their  echoes  ling  in  (he 

into  hailing  metre  everyday  incidents  in  eats. 

most  vulgar  speech.  We  need  hardly  Lyrics  of  warlike  adventure,  of  feats 
say  that  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  harebrained  peril,  and  audacious 
indisputably  genuine  and  ancient.  But  deeds  of  stouthreif,  were  naturally  most 
the  majority  show  true  poetical  fire,  with  in  favor  ;  and  the  memory  of  many  an 
the  higher  qualities  that  make  popular  obscure  freebooter  has  been  kept  green 
lyrics  immortal.  Account  for  it  as  we  because  he  happened  to  number  a 
may,  and  by  the  admission  of  the  Inost  "  sacred  bard  "  among  hia  acquaint- 
critical  judges,  the  Scottish  national  ances.  But  some  of  the  most  ancient 
poetry  of  the  olden  time  is  of  a  far  lyrics  are  in  great  measure  fanciful  and 
higher  order  than  the  Southern  ballads,  allegorical,  showing  such  refinement  in 
To  prove  it,  we  need  only  compare  imaginative  poetry  as  we  should  hardly 
Percy's ''  Reliques"  with  Scott's  "  Min-  have  expected  of  the  times.  Noticeable 
strclsy."  In  the  English  collections  we  among  these  is  "  Fause  Foodragc,"  be- 
have the  narrative  of  some  more  or  less  ginning — 

sensational  episodes  turned  into  rhymes  •■  King  Eisier  has  courted  her  far  het  lands, 
that  are  often  mete  doggerel,  by  some  Klnn  Wesierforherfee, 
practically  minded  bard  who  mainly  con-  King  Honour  (or  bar  comelj  face 
cemed  himself  with  material  facts.  And  tor  her  f>,r  bodie." 
Robin  Hood  was  surely  a  noble  subject,  While  others,  which  are  either  singularly 
as  was  Clym  of  theCloughandthe  other  beautiful  or  morbidly  fantastic,  are  the 
gallant  archers  who  roamed  the  merry  idealism  of  the  superstitions  that  must 
greenwood  in  PI anta genet  times,  as  the  have  sent  a  shuddering  thrill  through  the 
yeoman  -  champions  of  the  oppressed  group  that  gathered  round  the  chimney- 
lower  orders.  But  the  exploits,  in  which  place  to  listen  to  them.  In  "The 
these  heroes  had  not  always  the  best  of  Voung  Tamtane,"  with  its  blending  of 
it,  might  almost  be  contemporary  police-  vulgar  fable  and  vivid  realism,  with  its 
reports  conscientiously  versified.  Even  exquisitely  graceful  images  and  its 
the  romantic  story  of  the  "  Heir  of  quaintly  descriptive  epithets,  we  have 
Lynn,"  aprehistoric  type  of  the  victims  the  story  of  a  mortal's  intercourse  with 
of  ourmodernmoneylenders,  where  the  the  Court  of  Elfland.  More  happy  than 
imminent  tragedy  has  a  dramatic  and  de-  the  venerable  Thomas  of  Ercildoune, 
lightfully  unexpected  d^twuemtnt,  is  re-  whose  unhallowed  passion  for  the  Fairy 
lated  with  a  singular  perversity  of  bald-  Queen  seems  to  have  transported  him 
ness.  The  old  English  ballad,  as  com-  finally  to  her  unknown  country,  fair 
pared  to  the  Scottish,  is  Bishop  Percy's  Janet,  by  her  faith,  constancy,  and 
"  Hermit  of  Warkworth,"  to  Leyden's  courage,  succeeds  in  recovering  an  en- 
"  Lord  Soulis"  or  Scott's  "  Eve  of  St.  chanted  lover.  There  is  admirable 
John,"  The  former,  with  its  languidly  spirit  in  the  eager  earnestness  of  Tam- 
roonotonous  flow  and  insipidly  harmo-  lane's  instructions  to  his  beautiful  mor- 
nious  rhythm,  deserved  the  caustic  ridi-  tal  bride  : 

cule  of  Johnson,  though  the  Lexicogra-  "  Fini  let  pass  the  black,  Janei, 

pher  may  have  cherished  a  grudge  to  the  And  jyne  lei  pass  the  broun  ; 

Bishop,    arising  out  of  an  after-dinner  Buigripj;c  10  ihe  milk-whiie  tieed. 

wrangk.     While  the  others,   with  their  And  p.  Ae  nder  doun^ 

mingled  smoothness  and  lire,  with  their  _,     ,,,  ,  ,      . 

vigocoas  touches  o(  ch.r.cMr  .nd  their  "^'J  \SS,  °n'°,l';"°"'  ■■"    ' 

bright  intensity  of  local  coloring,  are  as  They'll  lurn  me  in  your'arms,  Janet, 

good  as  anything  that  had   gone  before  A  bale  thai  burns  fast." 

them.      For   [he  Scotch    ballads,   with  Fair  Janet  is  watching  at  the  mirk  mid- 

thcir  appeals  to  the  passions  and  senti-  night,  listening  to  the  "  strange  eldritch 

ments,  with  their  animated  outbursts  of  sounds"  borne  on  the  wild  north  wind, 

martial  or  patriotic  feeling,  with  their  till  the  painful  tension  of  expectation  is 

brilliant   touches  of   vivid  description,  relieved  by  the  melodious  ringing  of  the 

with  their  turns  of  pregnant  suggestive-  elfin  bridles. 

ness,  and  their  notes  of  melting  pathos,  ••  And  Janei  was  as  glad  a' i^ai 

have  passages  that  must  always  live  in  Asanyeanhlythinf"   r^Q.^gLi 
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Strong  in  her  love,  the  valiant  maiden 
lays  grip  on  the  bridle  of  the  milk-white 
steed  ;  and  as  the  elfin  cortege  draws 
rein,  powerless  to  meddle  in  the  strife, 
the  weird  predictions  of  her  lover  are 
fulfilled  from  point  to  point,  till,  after 
the  manifold  transformations,  each  more 
horrible  than  the  former. 

It  Usi, 

The  spiteful  outbreak  of  the  Queen  of 
Fairyland,  as  she  sees  the  lover  she  has 
held  in  her  spells  transferred  back  again 
to  the  arms  of  her  rival,  reAecls  the 
popular  conception  of  those  soulless 
spiiits,  and  contrasts  finely  with  the 
more  earnest  passion  and  deep  maternal 
feeling  of  the  maiden  of  mortal  race. 
Infinitely  pathetic,  and  exhibiting  a  still 
rarer  instance  of  fantastic  power  tem- 
pered by  true  poetic  feeling,  is  the  wild 
ballad  of  "  Clerk  Saunders.  The  min- 
strel indulges  freely  in  the  horrible,  and 
yet  it  never  passes  into  absolute  repul- 
siveness  ;  for  what  might  be  loathsome 
is  rather  suggested  than  expressed.  For 
a  melodious  masterpiece  of  ghostly  and 
ghastly  fancy,  it  may  rank  with  the 
night- ride  of  Wilhelm  and  Lconore. 
The  unfortunate  clerk  has  been  slain  in 
deadly  sin:  he  has  died  like  Sir  John 
Le-Spring,  the  hero  of  a  modern  English 
Border  ballad,  in  the  very  embrace  of  his 
fond  leman. 

"And  Ibey  lay  Rt[II,  and  aleeped  sound, 

Unlil  the  day  began  to  daw  ; 
And  liindly  to  blm  she  did  say, 

'  It  is  lime,  true  lore,  you  were  an>a'.' 
But  he  lay  Mill,  and  sleeped  sound,"  etc. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  "clinking 
bell  "  has  gone  through  the  town,  and 
the  ■■  dead  corse  has  been  carried  to  the 
clay,"  the  clerk  presents  himself  at  May 
Margaret's  window  anhourbeforc  cock- 
crow, to  reclaim  his  faiih  and  troth. 
But  with  Margaret,  as  with  Janet,  the 
maternal  instincts  are  even  stronger  than 
lawless  love,  and  she  is  loath  to  give 
back  cither  faith  or  troth  to  the  un- 
wedded  father  of  her  unborn  child. 
What  a  thrilling  picture  of  despair,  when 
■he  invites  the  shape  she  knows  to  be  a 
spectre  to  come  within  and  kiss  her 
"  cheik  and  chin"  !  He,  too,  has  been 
impelled  to  revisit  the  scene  of  their  sin- 
ful joys  by  some  mysterious  but  irresist- 
ible fatality  : 


"My  mouth  it  la  full  cold,  Margaret, 
II  bas  the  smell  now  of  Ibe  ground  ; 

And  if  1  kiss  Ihy  comely  moulh. 
Thy  days  of  life  will  ool  be  long." 

What  a  leave-taking  it  is  when  he  tears 
himself  away  as  the  cocks  are  crowing 
and  the  "  wild-fowls  boding  day  "  ! — 

"Gine 
Seal 

And  the  mysterious  sympathy  with  the 
murdered  mnn  is  so  strong  upon  her, 
that,  bap  what  will,  she  must  follow. 
She  loses  sight  of  his  shade  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  but  she  knows  where  to 
find  him  in  the  churchyard  : 

"  '  I*  there  ony  room  at  your  head,  Saunderm  ? 

I*  there  any  room  ai  your  feel  ? 
Or  ony  room  at  your  side,  Saunden, 

Where  tain,  fain,  I  wad  sleep  ?' 

"  'There  is  nae  room  at  my  bead,  Marg'ret, 

There  is  nae  room  at  my  feel ; 
My  bed  it  is  foil  lowly  dow — 

Amang  the  hungry  worms  1  sleep. 


"  '  But  plant  a  wand  o'  bonnie  birk. 

And  lay  it  on  my  breast, 
And  shed  a  tear  upon  my  grave, 

And  wish  my  saul  good  rest.'  " 

The  best  modem  imitation  of  "  Clerk 
Saunders"  is  in  Scott's  wonderful  story 
of  the  "  Eve  of  St.  John  " — by  the  way, 
Smailholm  Tower  is  still  standing  near 
Bemersyde  and  Ercildoune.  But  there 
is  a  double  mystery,  or  rather  a  compli- 
cation of  mysteries,  in  the  original, 
which  Scott  has  scarcely  succeeded  in 
imitaring. 

The  author  of  "  Clerk  Saunders  " 
leaves  the  connecting-links  in  his  con- 
ception to  the  awakened  fancy  of  his 
hearers  :  we  understand  that  he  must 
have  assigned  definite  motives  to  bis 
characters,  even  when  he  carries  us 
within  the  bounds  of  the  supernatural ; 
and  yet  he  leaves  his  meanings  open  to 
the  ingenuity  of  plausible  interpretations. 
But  let  us  change  the  scene  from  that 
midnight  chamber  of  horrors  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  leave  ihe  haunted  graveyard  tor 
the  fresh  breezes  of  the  open  moors.  If 
we  search  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Borders 
for  forays  and  hard-fought  skirmishes, 
we  have  only  an  embarrassment  of 
choice.  We  might  take  the  "  Kaid  of 
the  Reidswtre,"  where  afriendly  Border 
meeting  broke  up  in  a  fierce  combat, 
and  where  the  bard^n^~<i>^  a  ^  whole 
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beadroll  of  notorious  Border  names  in  "  He  is  either  himsell  a  devil  (rae  hell, 
describing  the  gatheiinRof  theclans  to  ,  Or  elsehi»miiher>wiich  maunbe; 
...       .°           ".       „  ^        i.          ,,  V  I  wadna  have  ridden  th»t  wan  water 
that  unhappy  tryst.     But  perhaps      Kin-  p^r  a'  the  gowd  in  Christemie." 
mont  Willie"  is  even  mote  characteris- 
tic, as  recording,  with  the  most  unvar-  "  Jock  0'  the  Side"  almost  reads  like 
nished    simplicity  of  language,  one  of  another  version    of    the  same  ballad  ; 
those  dare-devil  exploits,   which  might  though  the  rescue  of  Jock  is  still  more 
seem  incredible  were  they  not  matters  of  foolhardy,  since  only  three  riders-errant 
history.     Kinmont  Willie  was  an  Arm-  achieved  the  venture.     The  excitement 
strong,  and  a  follower  of  the  laird  of  when  Jock  was  taken  was  tremendous, 
Buccleuch.     He  had  been  chased  and  reminding  us  of  the  capture  of  Fernan 
captured  by  the  English,  and  laid  by  the  Gonzalez,  the  Castile  champion  in  the 
legs  in  fetters  in  the  dungeons  of  Carlisle  Spanish  ballad  : 

Castle,  strongly  garrisoned  at  that  time  -To  Mangerton    houM    Lady  Downie    has 

by  one  of  the  warlike  Lords  Scrope.     It  gane, 

became  a  point  of  honorwilh  his  friends  ^  Het  coals  she  has  kilted  up  10  her  knee  ; 
.0  rescue  him  and  "forty  march-men  ^".^ht^rerrli^TpaiTs  f^P^r^rheVe-e." 
bauld  were  found  to  attempt  the  des- 
perate adventure.  Craft  smoothed  the  «  "  Jock  o  the  Side  was  founded 
way  for  the  display  of  their  courage  :  on  fact,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the  inci- 
dents must  have  been  elaborately  cm- 
•■  And  five  and  five  like  a  mason  ^ng.  broidered.  The  three  adventurers  force 
AnrfiU\V7fi«:ilk'eS:nVe".f, '"  =  'he  gates  of  Newcas.le  ;  wring  the  neck 
And  so  ihey  reached  [he  Woodhouselee."  of  the  proud  potter  who  withstands 
them  ;  make  their  way  to  the  keep,  and 
There  is  a  dash  of  humor  in  the  an-  break  open  the  chainedandbolted  doors 
swers  to  "  fause  Sakelde,  who  ques-  „i,h  an  ease  and  dexterity  that  leave 
tions  them  when  they  have  crossed  the  jack  Sheppard  leagues  behind.  And 
Border ;  and  the  mason  lads  tell  him  ,he  ride  from  Tyneside  lo  Cholerford, 
that  they  are  bound  to  harry  a  corbie  s  encumbered  by  the  fettered  captive,  was 
nest.  But  when  Sakelde  comes  to  cross-  more  marvellous  than  Turpin's  gallop  to 
examine  the  '  broken  men,  he  finds  yor^.  There  must  have  been  giants  on 
their  taciturn  leader  eminently  prac-  ,he  Border  in  those  days.  "The 
''*^a'  -  Laird's  Wat,"  who  was  chosen  as  one 
"  The  never  a  word  had  Dickie  to  aaj,  of  the  three,  and  who  may  be  supposed 
Sae  he  thmst  his  lance  thro"  his  fause  bodie."  to  have  had  more  than  an  average 
The  castle  is  stormed,  the  dungeon  is  amount  of  pluck,  was  abused  by  his 
forced,  and  the  Kinmont,  still  encum-  brotheras  a  "  puir,  faint-hearted  thief," 
bered  by  his  fetters,  is  mounted  on  the  because  he  hesitated  to  ride  the  flooded 
broad  shoulders  of  Red  Rowan  :  Cholerford  water.  However,  the  four 
faced  the  flood,  and  got  over  safely, 
and  then  the  ballad  closes  with  the  usual 
bitterly  practical  repartee  to  pursuers 
who,  while  close  on  their  heels,  had,  like 
Lord  Scrope,  been  brought  to  a  stand- 
And  there  is  an  appropriately  facetious  "ill.  The  Northumbrian  land-sergeant 
finish,  when  ihe  Bold  Buccleuch,  coming  resigns  himself  to  the  loss  of  the  pris- 
up  with  a  body  of  horse  to  the  support  oner,  but  begs  the  fugitives  at  least  to 
of  his  followers,  bandies  what  we  should  leave  hiro  his  fetters : 
call  "  chalf  "  with  Ihe  irate  Lord  Scrope,  "'Iwatweil 
when  the  chase  has  been  stopped  by  the  '  ■'''  keep 
brimming  Eden.  Patriotism  colors  all  they  11  b< 
the  Border  songs,  taking  poetical  liber-  We  may  bring  our  notice  of  the  Bor- 
ties  with  facts  and  figures,  as  may  be  ders  and  their  ballads  to  a  close  with  one 
seen  in  the  rival  ballads  of  Chevy  Chase  ;  which,  to  our  mind,  gives  the  most 
but  on  this  occasion  the  Scottish  min-  graphic  idea  of  the  life  of  the  fierce 
strel  may  be  excused  for  making  Lord  raiding-days  ;  all  the  more  so,  that  the 
Scrope  sing  the  praises  of  the  enemy  verses  are  harsh  and  abrupt  iD.^he  ex- 
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tretne,  and  couched  in  the  rudest  and 
most  familiar  language.  Indeed,  Scott 
characterizes  it  as  "  the  most  uncouth 
and  savage  of  atl  the  Border  ditties  ;" 
and  many  of  the  words  are  so  anti- 
quated that  to  understand  them  a  gloss- 
ary is  indispensable.  But  then  each 
stanza  contams  a  picture,  or  rather  a 
photograph,  withhighlysuggestive  traits 
of  manners.  Id  fact  it  is  just  such  a 
ballad  as  suggested  to  Surtces  his  ex- 
quisite practical  joke  of  the  slaughter 
of  Sir  Albany  Featherslonhaugh,  with 
which  he  imposed  so  thoroughly  on  the 
critical  minstrel  of  the  North,  that  the 
warder  on  Norham  battlements  has  been 
made  to  hum  it  in  "  Marroion."  In 
the  "  tray  of  Suport,"  "  an  English- 
woman, residing  in  Suport,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Kershope,  having  been  plundered 
in  the  night  by  a  band  of  Scottish  moss- 
troopers, is  supposed  to  invoke  her  ser- 
vants and  friends  for  the  pursuit  or  '  hot- 
trod  ;  upbraiding  them  at  the  same  time 
in  homely  phrase  for  their  negligence 
and  security  :" 
"  Sleep)'  Sim  of  the  Lamb-hitl, 
And  snoring  Jock  of  Suportmill, 
Vc  are  baith  right  het  and  fou' ; 
Bui  my  wae  wakens  na  you. 
Last  night  I  saw  a  sotry  Blgfat — 
Nought  left  me,  o'  fou  r-and- twenty  gude  on~ 

My  weel-rldden  gelding  and  a  while  quey, 
But  a  loom  byre  and  a  wide. 
And  the  twelve  nogs  on  ilka  side, 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  ■'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  gane. 

Bnl  Toppel  Hob  o'  the  Main  bad  guesiened 

in  my  bouse  bv  chance. 
I  set  him  10  wear  the  front  door  ml'  the  speir, 

while  I  kept  the  back  door  wi'  the  lance; 
But  they  hae  run  him  ibro'  the  thick  o'  the 

thie,  and  broke  fail  knee-pan. 


June, 

And  the  mergh  o'  hi*  shin-bane  has  run  doao 

on  his  leather  spur  whang : 
He's  lame  while  be  lives,  and  where'er  be 

may  Rang. 

Fy,  lads  !  etc. 


Doughty  Dan  o'  the  Houlet  Hirst, 

Thou  was  aye  good  at  a  birst ; 

Gude  wi'  a  bow,  and  belter  wi  a  ipeir — 

The  bauldest  march-man  that   e'er  foUowad 

gear; 
Come  thou  here. 

Fy,  lad* !  etc. 


Ah,  lads,  we'll  fang  them  a'  in  a  net '. 
For  I  hae  a'  the  fords  o'  Liddell  set ; 
The  Dunkin  and  the  Door.loup, 
The  Willie-ford  and  the  Water-slack, 
The  Black-rack  and  the  Trout-dub  o'  Liddell  ; 
There  stands  John  Forsier  wi'  five  men  at  his 
back, 
Wi'  buft  coat  and  cup  o'  sieil : 


Ah  !  but  they  will  play  ye  another  jigg. 

For  they  will  out  at  the  big  rig. 

And  thro'  at  Fargy  Graeme's  gap. 

But  I  hae  another  wile  for  that ; 

For  I  bae  little  Will  and  stalwart  Wat, 

And  lang  Aiky  in  the  Souler  Moor, 

Wi'  his   sleuth-dog   sits   In  his   watch    right 

Should  the  dog  gie  a  bark, 
He'll  bo  out  in  his  tark, 
And  die  or  win. 

Fy.lads!  etc. 


Captain  Musgrave  and  a'  his  band 

Are  coming  doun  by  the  Siller-Strand, 

And  the  mickle  toun-bell  o'  Carlisle  is  rung  : 

My  gear  was  a'  weel  won. 

And  before  it's  carried  o'er  the  Border,  monj 

Fy,  lads !  etc' 

Blackwood's  Magaitne. 
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BV    B.    L.    STEVENSON. 


Sir,  we  bad  a  good  talk.— Joi 


There  can  be  no  fairer  ambition  than 
to  excel  in  talk  ;  to  be  affable,  gay, 
ready,  clear,  and  welcome ;  to  have  a 
fact,  a  thought,  or  an  illustration,  pat  to 
every  subject ;  and  not  only  to  cheer  the 
night  of  tune  .among  oar  intimates,  but 


bear  our  part  in  that  great  international 
congress,  always  sitting,  where  public 
wrongs  aie  first  declared,  public  errors 
first  corrected,  and  the  course  of  public 
opinion  shaped,  day  by  day,  a  little 
nearer  to  the  right.  No  measure  comes 
before  Parliament  but  it  has  been  long 
ago  prepared  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
talkers  ;  no  book  is  written  that  has  not 
been  largely  composed  by  their  assist- 
Digitized  b/CoOgIC 
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ance.  Literature  in  many  of  its  branches  the  knowledge  of  his  own.  The  spice  of 
is  no  other  than  the  shadow  of  good  talk;  life  is  battle;  the  friendliest  relations 
but  the  imitation  falls  far  short  of  the  are  still  a  kind  of  contest ;  and  if  we 
original  in  life,  freedom,  and  effect,  would  not  forego  all  that  is  valuable  io 
There  are  always  two  to  a  (aik,  giving  our  lot,  we  must  continually  face  some 
and  taking,  comparing  experience  and  other  person,  eye  to  eye,  and  wrestle  a 
according  conclusions.  Talk  is  fluid,  fall  whether  in  love  or  enmity.  It  is 
tentative,  continually  "  in  further  search  still  by  force  of  body,  or  power  of  char- 
and  progress  ;"  while  written  words  re-  acter  or  intellect,  that  we  attain  to 
main  fixed,  become  idols  even  to  the  worthy  pleasures.  Men  and  women 
writer,  found  wooden  dogmatisms^  and  contend  for  each  other  in  the  lists  of 
preserve  flies  of  obvious  error  in  the  love,  like  rival  mesmerists ;  the  active 
amber  of  the  truth.  Last  and  chief,  and  adroit  decide  their  challenges  in  the 
while  literature,  gagged  with  linsey-  spoils  of  the  body  ;  and  the  sedentary 
woolsey,  can  only  deal  with  a  fraction  of  sit  down  to  chess  or  conversation.  All 
the  life  of  man,  talk  goes  fancy  free  and  sluggish  and  pacilic  pleasures  are,  to  the 
calls  a  spade  a  spade.  Talk  has  none  of  same  degree,  solitary  and  selflsh  ;  and 
the  freezing  immunities  of  the  pulpit.  It  every  durable  bond  between  human 
cannot,  even  if  it  would,  become  merely  beings  is  founded  in  or  heightened  by 
aesthetic  or  merely  classical  like  liiera-  some  element  of  competition.  Now  the 
ture.  A  jest  intervenes,  the  solemn  relation  that  has  the  least  root  in  matter 
humbug  is  dissolved  in  laughter,  and  is  undoubtedly  that  airy  one  of  friend- 
speech  runs  forth  out  of  the  conlem-  ship  ;  and  hence,  I  suppose,  it  is  that 
porary  groove  into  the  open  fields  of  good  talk  most  commonly  arises  among 
nature,  cheery  and  cheering,  like  school-  friends.  Talk  is,  indeed,  both  the  scene 
boys  out  of  school.  And  it  is  in  talk  and  instrument  of  friendship.  It  is  in 
alone  that  we  can  learn  our  period  and  talk  alone  that  the  friends  can  measure 
ourselves.  In  short,  the  first  duty  of  a  strength,  and  enjoy  that  amicable 
man  is  to  speak  ;  that  is  his  chief  busi-  counter-assertion  of  personality  which  is 
ness  in  this  world  ;  and  talk,  which  is  the  gauge  of  relations  and  the  sport  of 
the  harmonious  speech  of  two  or  more,  life. 

is  by  far  the  most  accessible  of  pleas-        A  good  talk  is  not  to  be  had  for  the 

ures.     It  costs  nothing  in  money  ;  it  is  asking.     Humors  must  First  be  accorded 

all  profit;  it  completes  our  education,  in  a  kind  of  overture  or  prologue  ;  hour, 

founds  and  fosters  our  friendships,  and  company,  and  circumstance  be  suited ; 

can  be  enjoyed  at  any  age  and  in  almost  and  then,  at  a  fit  juncture,  the  subject, 

any  state  of  health.  the  quarry  of  two  heated  minds,  spring 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  to  a  up  like  a  deer  out  of  the  wood.     Not 

youth  is  his  first  success  in  conversation  ;  that  the  talKer  has  any  of  the  hunter's 

the  first  time  that  he  falls  among  con-  piide,  though  he  has  all  and  more  than 

genial  people,  that  the  talk  runs  on  some  all  his  ardor.     The  talker  will  lose  his 

point  of  common  interest,   that  words  fox  and  run  a  hare,  miss  the  hare  and 

come  to  him  full  of  authority  and  point,  come  in,  at  the  end  of  his  day's  sport, 

and  that  he  is  heard  in  silence  and  an-  Hushed    and    happy    and    triumphant, 

swered  with  approval.     Next,  after  he  though  with  empty  hands.     There  are 

has  found  that  he  can  talk  himself,  he  some,  indeed,  who  will  bait  the  same 

goes  on  to  meet  others  who  can  talk  as  subject  by  the  hour,  as  in  the  House  of 

well    or  better  than  he,    finishing  his  Commons,  and  cry  treason  on  the  man 

thoughts,  uttering  the  things  he  had  for-  who  flags  or  wanders.     But  this  is  not 

gotten,  using  his  own  language,  or  one  the  stamp  of   the  true  talker.     These 

yet  more  apt  and  copious,  but  still  native  talk    for  victory,    or   to   improve   their 

to  his  understanding.     The  first  discov-  minds — a  purpose  that    defeats  itself, 

ery  is  the  more  striking,  but  the  second  The  genuine  artist  follows  the  stream  of 

is  the  more  cheerful.     Then  is  the  date  conversation    as   an  angler  follows  the 

of  his  first  conversation  worth  the  name,  windings  of  a  brook,  not  dallying  where 

when  he  shall  measure  himself  against  he  fails  to  "  kill."     He  trusts  implicitly 

his  match,  Greek  meeting  Greek,  and  in  to  hazard  ;  and  he  is  rewarded  by  con- 

the  discovery  of  another  soul,  glow  into  tinual  variety,  continual  pleasure,  and 
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those  changing  prospects  of  the  truth  the  blood,  the  heart  slill  hot  within  yon, 
that  are  the  best  of  education.  There  the  brain  still  simmering,  and  the  physi- 
is  nothing  in  a  subject,  so  called,  that  cat  earth  swimming  around  you  with  ttie 
we  should  regard  it  as  an  idol,  or  follow  colors  of  the  sunset, 
it  beyond  the  promptings  of  desire.  In-  Natural  talk,  like  ploughing,  should 
deed,  there  are  few  subjects  ;  and  so  far  turn  up  a  large  surface  of  life,  rather 
as  they  are  truly  lalkable,  more  than  the  than  dig  mines  into  geological  strata, 
half  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  three  :  Masses  of  experience,  anecdote,  inci- 
that  I  am  I,  that  you  are  you,  and  that  dent,  cross-lights,  quotation,  historical 
there  are  other  people  dimly  understood  instances,  the  whole  flotsam  and  jetsam 
to  be  not  quite  the  same  as  either,  of  two  minds  forced  in  and  in  upon  the 
Wherever  talk  may  range,  it  still  runs  matter  in  hand  from  evety  point  of  the 
half  the  time  on  these  eternal  lines.  The  compass  and  from  every  degree  of  mcD- 
theme  being  set,  each  plays  on  himself  tal  elevation  and  abasement — these  are 
as  on  an  instrument  ;  asserts  and  justi-  the  material  with  which  talk  is  fortified, 
ties  himself  ;  ransacks  his  brain  for  in-  the  food  on  which  the  talkers  thrive. 
Stances  and  opinions,  and  brings  them  Such  argument  as  is  proper  to  the  ex- 
forth  new-minted,  to  his  own  surprise  ercise  should  still  be  brief  and  seizing. 
and  the  admiration  of  his  adversary.  All  Talk  should  proceed  by  instances;  by 
natural  talk  is  a  festival  of  ostentation  ;  the  apposite,  not  the  expository.  It 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  game,  each  ac-  should  keep  close  along  the  lines  of 
cei)ts  and  fans  the  vanity  of  the  other,  humanity,  near  the  bosoms  and  busi- 
It  is  from  that  reason  that  we  venture  nesses  of  men,  at  the  level  where  history, 
^  to  lay  ourselves  BO  open,  thatwe  dare  to  fiction,  and  experience  intersect  and 
be  so  warmly  eloquent,  and  that  we  illuminate  each  other.  Into  that  illusory 
swell  in  each  other's  eyes  to  such  a  vast  region  where  the  speakers  reign  supreme, 
proportion.  For  talkers,  once  launched,  mankind  must  be  evoked,-  not  only  in 
begin  to  overflow  the  limits  of  their  or-  the  august  names  and  shadowy  attributes 
dinaty  selves,  tower  up  to  the  height  of  of  history,  but  in  the  life,  the  humor, 
their  secret  pretensions,  and  give  them-  the  very  bodily  figure  of  their  common 
selves  out  for  the  heroes,  brave,  pious,  friends.  It  is  thus  that  they  begin  to 
musical,  and  wise,  that  in  their  most  marshal  armiesof  evidence  on  either  side 
shining  moments  they  aspire  to  be.  So  of  their  contention  ;  and  as  they  sit  aloft 
they  weave  for  themselves  with  words,  and  reason  high,  the  whole  pageant  of 
and  for  a  while  inhabit  a  palace  of  de-  man's  life  passes  before  them  in  review, 
lights,  temple  at  once  and  theatre,  where  I  am  I,  and  You  are  Vou,  with  all  my 
they  fill  the  round  of  the  world's  digni-  heart ;  but  conceive  how  these  lean  prop- 
ties,  and  feast  with  the  gods,  exulting  in  ositions  change  and  brighten  when,  jn- 
Kudos.  And  when  the  talk  is  over,  each  stead  of  words,  the  actual  you  and  I  sit 
goes  his  way.  still  flushed  at  once  with  cheek  by  jowl,  the  spirit  housed  in  the 
vanity  and  admiration,  slill  trailing  live  body,  and  the  very  clothes  uttering 
clouds  of  glory  ;  each  declines  from  the  voices  to  corroborate  the  story  in  the 
height  of  this  ideal  orgie,  not  in  a  roo-  face.  Not  less  surprising  is  the  change 
ment,  but  by  slow  declension.  I  remera-  when  we  leave  off  to  speak  of  generalities 
bcr,  in  the  entr'acte  of  an  afternoon  per-  —the  bad,  the  good,  the  mrser,  and  all 
formance,  coming  forth  into  the  sun-  the  characters  of  Theophrastus  —  and 
shine,  in  a  beautiful  green,  gardened  call  up  other  men,  by  anecdote  or  in- 
comer of  a  romantic  city  ;  and  as  I  sat  stance,  in  their  very  trick  and  feature  ; 
and  smoked,  the  music  moving  in  my  or  trading  on  a  common  knowledge,  toss 
blood,  I  seemed  to  sit  there  and  evapo-  each  other  famous  names,  still  glowing 
rate  the  ^/»fl'«^/>«/Mw«fla  (for  it  was  that  with  the  hues  of  life.  Communication 
I  had  been  hearing)  with  a  wonderful  is  no  longer  by  words,  but  by  the  in- 
sense  of  life,  warmth,  well-being,  and  stancing  of  whole  biographies,  epics, 
pride;  and  the  noises  of  the  city,  voices,  systems  of  philosophy,  and  epochs  of 
bells,  and  marching  feet,  fell  together  in  history,  in  bulk.  That  which  is  under- 
my  ears  like  a  symphonious  orchestra,  stood  excels  that  which  is  spoken  in 
In  the  same  way,  the  excitement  of  a  quantity  and  quality  alike  ;  ideas  thus 
good  talk  lives  for  a  long  while  after  in  figured  and  personified,  change  hands, 
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as  we  may  say,  like  coin  ;  and  the  speak-  and  in  cloudless  summer  veather  ;  daily 

ers  imply  without  efTott  the  most  obscure  they  talked  with  unabated  zest,  and  yet 

and  intricate  thoughts.     Strangers  who  scarce  wavered  that  whole  time  beyond 

have  a  large  common  ground  of  reading,  two  subjects  :  theology  and  love.     And 

will,  for  this  reason,  come  the  sooner  to  perhaps  neither  a  court  of  love  nor  an 

the  grapple  of  genuine  converse.  If  they  assembly  of  divines  would  have  granted 

know  Othello  and  Napoleon,  Coosuelo  their  premises  or  welcomed  their  con- 

and     Clarissa     Harlowe,    Vautrin    and  elusions. 

Steenie  Steenson,  they  can  leave  gener-  Conclusions,  indeed,  are  not  often 
alilies  and  begin  at  once  to  speak  by  reached  by  talk  any  more  than  by  pri- 
figures.  vate  thinking,  that  is  not  the  profit ;  the 
Conduct  and  art  are  the  two  subjects  profit  is  in  the  exercise,  and  above  all  in 
that  arise  most  frequently  and  that  em-  the  experience  ;  for  when  we  reason  at 
brace  the  widest  range  of  facts.  A  few  large  on  any  subject,  we  review  our  state 
pleasures  bear  discussion  for  their  own  and  history  in  life.  Here  we  may  apply 
sake  ;  but  only  those  which  are  most  the  fable  of  the  father  and  his  sons  ; 
social  or  most  radically  human  ;  and  there  is,  after  all,  no  hidden  treasure, 
even  these  can  only  be  discussed  among  no  sounding  discovery  is  made  ;  but  the 
their  devotees.  A  technicality  is  always  soil  is  labored  and  oxygenated,  and  yields 
welcome  to  the  expert,  whether  in  ath-  more  freely  of  its  natural  products, 
tetics,  art,  or  law;  I  have  heard  the  best  From  time  to  time,  however,  and 
kind  of  talk  on  technicalities  from  such  specially,  I  think,  in  talking  art,  talk 
rare  and  happy  persons  as  both  know  becomes  effective,  conquering  like  war, 
and  love  their  business.  No  human  widening  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
being  ever  spoke  of  scenery  for  above  like  an  exploration.  A  point  arises  ; 
two  minutes  at  a  time,  which  makes  me  the  question  takes  a  problematical,  a 
suspect  we  hear  too  much  of  it  in  liter-  bafding,  yet  a  likely  air  ;  the  talkers 
ature.  The  weather  is  regarded  as  the  begin  to  feel  lively  presentiments  of  some 
very  nadir  and  scoff  of  conversational  conclusion  near  at  hand  ;  toward  this 
topics.  And  yet  the  weather,  the  dra-  they  strive  with  emulous  ardor,  each  by 
matic  element  in  scenery,  is  far  more  his  own  path,  and  struggling  for  first 
tractable  in  language,  and  far  more  utterance  ;  and  then  one  leaps  upon  the 
human  both  in  import  and  suggestion  summit  of  that  matter  with  a  shout,  and 
than  the  stablefeaturesofihe landscape  ;  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  other  is 
sailors  and  shepherds,  and  the  people  beside  him,  and  behold  they  are  agreed, 
generally  of  coast  and  mountain,  talk  Like  enough,  the  progress  is  illusory,  a 
well  of  it ;  it  is  often  excitingly  present-  mere  cat's  cradle  having  been  wonnd 
ed  in  literature,  and  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  and  unwound  out  of  words.  But  the 
squalls  and  hurricanes  are  things  to  be  sense  of  joint  discovery  is  none  the  less 
remembered  during  life.  But  the  tend-  giddy  and  inspiriting.  And  in  the  life 
ency  of  all  living  talk  draws  it  back  and  of  the  talker  such  triumphs,  though  im- 
back  into  the  common  focus  of  human-  aginary,  are  neither  few  nor  far  apart ; 
ity  :  talk  is  a  creature  of  the  street  and  they  are  attained  with  speed  and  pleas- 
market-place,  feeding  on  gossip  ;  and  ure,  in  the  hour  of  mirth  ;  and  by  the 
its  last  resort  is  stilt  in  a  discussion  on  nature  of  the  process,  they  ate  always 
morals.     That  is  the  heroic  form  of  gos-  worthily  shared. 

sip  ;  heroic,  in  virtue  of  its  high  preten-  This  emulous,  bright,  progressive  talk- 

sions  ;  but  still  gossip,  because  it  turns  ing,  the  pick  of  common  life,  is  most 

on  personalities.     You  can  keep  no  men  usually  enjoyed   in  a  duet.     Three,  in 

long,  nor  Scotchmen  at  all,  oGF  moral  or  spite  of  the  proverb,  is  often  excellent 

theological  discussion.     These  are  to  all  company,  but  the  talk  must  run   more 

the  world  what  law  is  to  lawyers  ;  they  gently.     When  we  reach  these  breathless 

are  everybody's  technicalities;  the  me-  moments,  when  there  comes  a  difference 

dium  through  whichallconsiderlife.and  to  be  resolved,  the  third  party  is  either 

the  dialect  in  which  they  express  their  badgered  by   a  coalition,   or  the   two 

judgments.     I  knew  three  young  men  others  address  him  as  an  audience  and 

who  walked  together  daily  for  some  two  strive  for  victory  ;  and  in  either  case,  the 

months,  in  a  solemn  and  beautiful  forest  necessary  temper  and  sincerity  are  lost. 
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With  any  greater  number  than  three,  out  and  flings  them  emptf  before  you 
fighting  talk  becomes  impossible ;  and  on  the  ground,  like  a  triumphant  con- 
you  have  either  indolent,  laughter- loving  juror.  It  is  my  common  practice  when 
divagation,  or  the  whole  company  breaks  a  piece  of  conduct  puzzles  me,  to  attack 
up  into  a  preacher  and  an  audience.  It  it  in  the  presence  of  Jack  with  such 
is  odd,  but  true,  that  I  have  never  known  grossness,  such  partiality  and  sucti 
a  good  brisk  debate  between  persons  of  wearing  iteration,  as  at  length  shall 
opposite  sex.  Between  these  it  has  spur  bitn  up  Jn  its  defence.  In  a. 
always  turned  into  that  very  different  moment  he  transmii^rates,  dons  the  re- 
matter,  a  dispute.  Instead  of  pushing  quired  character,  and  with  moonstruck 
forward  and  continually  changing  ground  philosophy,  justifies  the  act  in  question, 
in  quest  of  some  agreement,  the  parties  I  can  fancy  nothing  to  compare  with 
have  instantly  fonified  their  starting-  the  vim  of  these  impersonations,  the 
point,  and  held  that,  as  for  a  wager,  strange  scale  of  language,  flying  from 
against  all  odds  and  argument.  Tome,  Shakespeare  to  Kant,  and  from  Kant 
as  a  man,  the  cause  seems  to  reside  in  to  Major  Dyngwell, 
the  superior  obstinacy  of  woman;  but  As  fan  as  a  musician  scatters  souDds 
there  is  little  question  that  the  fault  is  Out  of  an  instrument- 
shared  ;  fortheprosperityoftalklies  not  the  sudden,  sweeping  generalizations, 
in  one  or  other,  but  m  both.  There  is  a  the  absurd  irrelevant  particularities, 
certain  attitude,  combative  at  once  and  the  wit,  wisdom,  folly,  humor,  elo- 
deferential,  eager  tofighiyetmostaverse  quince,  and  bathos,  each  startling  in 
to  quarrel,  which  marks  out  at  once  the  its  kind,  and  yet  all  luminous  in  the  ad- 
talkable  man.  It  is  not  eloquence,  not  mired  disorder  of  their  combination, 
fairness,  not  obstinacy,  but  a  certain  pro-  A  talker  of  a  different  calibre,  though 
portion  of  all  of  these,  that  I  love  to  en-  belonging  to  the  same  school,  is  Burly, 
counter  in  my  amicable  adversaries.  Burly  is  a  man  of  a  great  presence;  he 
They  must  not  be  pontiffs  holding  doc-  commands  a  larger  atmosphere,  gives  the 
trine,  but  huntsmen  questing  after  ele-  impression  of  a  grosser  mass  of  charac- 
ments  of  truth.  Neither  must  they  be  ter  than  most  men.  It  has  been  said 
boys  to  he  instructed,  but  fellow-teachers  of  him  that  his  presence  could  be  felt  ia 
with  whom  I  may  wrangle  and  agree  a  room  you  entered  blindfold  ;  and  the 
on  equal  terms.  We  must  reach  some  same,  I  think,  has  been  said  of  other 
solution,  some  shadow  of  consent  ;  for  powerful  constitutions  condemned  to 
without  that,  eager  talk  becomes  a  tor-  much  physical  inaction.  There  is  some- 
ture ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  reach  it  thing  boisterous  and  piratic  in  Burly's 
cheaply,  or  quickly,  or  without  the  tussle  manner  of  talk  which  suits  well  enough 
and  effort  wherein  pleasure  lies.  with  this  impression.  He  will  roar  you 
The  very  best  talker,  with  me,  is  one  down,  he  will  bury  his  face  in  his  hands, 
whom  I  shall  call  Spttng-Heel'd  Jack,  he  will  undergo  passions  of  revolt  and 
I  say  so,  because  I  never  knew  any  one  agony  ;  and  meanwhile  his  attitude  of 
who  mingled  so  largely  the  possible  in-  mind  is  really  both  concihatory  and 
,  gredients  of  converse.  In  the  Spanish  receptive;  and  after  Pistol  has  been  out- 
proverb,  the  fourth  man  necessary  to  Pistol'd,  and  the  welkin  rung  for  hours, 
compound  a  salad,  is  a  madman  lo  mix  you  begin  to  perceive  a  certain  subsi- 
it :  Jack  is  that  madman.  I  know  not  dence  in  these  spring  torrents,  points  of 
which  is  more  remarkable;  the  insane  agreement  issue,  and  you  end  arm-in- 
lucidity  of  his  conclusions,  the  humor-  arm,  and  in  a  glow  of  mutual  admira- 
ous  eloquence  of  his  language,  or  his  tion.  The  outcry  only  serves  to  make 
power  of  method,  bringing  the  whole  your  final  union  the  more  unexpected 
of  life  into  the  focus  of  the  subject  and  precious.  Throughout  there  has 
treated,  mixing  the  conversational  salad  been  perfect  sincerity,  perfect  intelli- 
like  a  drunken  god.  He  doubles  like  gence,  a  desire  to  hear  although  not 
the  serpent,  changes  and  flashes  like  always  to  listen,  and  an  unaffctcd  eager- 
the  shaken  kaleidoscope,  transmigrates  ness  to  meet  concessions.  You  have, 
bodily  into  the  views  of  others,  and  so,  with  Burly,  none  of  the  dangers  that  al- 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  and  with  a  tend  debate  with  Spring-Heel'd  Jack  ; 
heady  rapture,  turns   questions    inside  who  may  at  any  moment  turn  his  pow- 
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ers  of  transmigration  on  youtseU,  create  a  compass,  an  art;  what  I  would  call 
for  you  a  view  you  never  held,  and  then  the  synthetic  gusto;  something  of  a 
furiously  fall  on  you  for  holding  it.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  should  see  the  fun 
These,  at  least,  are  my  two  favorites,  of  the  thing.  You  are  not  bound,  and 
and  both  are  loud,  copious,  intolerant  no  more  is  he,  to  place  your  faith  in 
talkers.  This  argues  that  I  myself  am  these  brand-new  opinions.  But  some 
in  the  same  category  ;  for  if  we  love  talk-  of  ihem  are  right  enough,  durable  even 
ing  at  all,  we  love  a  bright,  fierce  ad-  for  life ;  and  the  poorest  scene  for  a 
versary,  who  will  hold  his  ground,  foot  cock-shy  —  as  when  idle  people,  after 
by  foot,  in  much  our  own  manner,  sell  picnics,  float  a  bottle  on  a  pond  and 
his  attention  dearly,  and  give  us  our  full  have  an  hour's  diversion  ere  it  sinks, 
measure  of  the  dust  and  exertion  of  bal-  Whichever  they  are,  serious  opinions  or 
tie.  Both  these  men  can  be  beat  from  humors  of  the  moment,  he  still  defends 
a  position,  but  it  takes  six  hours  to  do  his  ventures  with  indefatigable  wit  and 
it ;  a  high  and  hard  adventure,  worth  spirit,  hitting  savagely  himself,  but  tak- 
atlempling.  Witfa  both  you  can  pass  ing  punishment  like  a  man.  He  knows 
days  in  an  enchanted  country  of  the  and  never  forgets  that  people  talk,  first 
mind,  with  people,  scenery,  and  man-  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  talking  ;  conducts 
ncrs  of  its  own  ;  live  a  life  apart,  more  himself  in  the  ring,  to  use  the  old  slang, 
arduous,  active,  and  glowing  than  any  like  a  thorough  "  glutton,"  and  hon- 
leal  existence  ;  and  come  forth  again  estly  enjoys  a  telling  facer  from  his  ad- 
when  the  talk  is  over,  as  out  of  atheatre  versary.  Cockshot  is  bottled  eEfer- 
or  a  dream,  to  find  the  east  wind  still  vescency,  the  sworn  foe  of  sleep, 
blowing  and  the  chimney-pots  of  the  old  Three-in-the-morning  Cockshot,  says  a 
battered  city  still  around  you.  Jack  has  victim.  His  talk  is  like  the  diiest  of  all 
the  far  liner  mind.  Burly  the  far  more  imaginable  dry  champagnes.  Sleight  of 
honest  ;  Jack  gives  us  the  animated  hand  and  inimitable  quickness  are  the 
poetry,  Burly  the  romantic  prose,  of  qualities  by  which  he  lives,  Athelred, 
similar  themes;  the  one  glances  high  on  the  other  hand,  presents  you  with  the 
like  a  meteor  and  makes  a  light  in  dark-  spectacle  of  a  sincere  and  somewhat  slow 
ness  ;  the  other,  with  many  changing  nature  thinking  aloud.  He  is  the  most 
hues  of  fire,  burns  at  the  sea  level,  tike  unready  man  I  ever  knew  to  shine  in 
a  conflagration  ;  but  both  have  the  same  conversation.  Vou  may  see  him  some- 
humor  and  artistic  interests,  the  same  times  wrestle  with  a  refractory  jest  for  a 
unquenched  ardor  in  pursuit,  the  same  minute  or  two  together,  and  perhaps  fail 
gusts  of  talk  and  thunderclaps  of  con-  to  throw  it  in  the  end.  And  there  is 
tradiciion.  something  singularly  engaging,  often  in- 
Cockshoi  is  a  different  article,  but  structive,  in  the  simplicity  with  which 
vastly  entertaining,  and  has  been  meat  he  thus  exposes  the  process  as  well  as 
and  drink  to  me  for  many  a  long  even-  the  result,  the  works  as  well  as  the  dial 
ing.  His  manner  is  dry,  brisk,  and  of  the  clock.  Withal  he  has  his  hours 
pertinacious,  and  the  choice  of  words  of  inspiration.  Apt  words  come  to  him 
not  much.  The  point  about  him  is  his  as  if  by  accident,  and,  coming  from 
extraordinary  readiness  and  spirit.  You  deeper  down,  they  smack  the  more  per- 
can  propound  nothing  but  he  has  either  sonally,  they  have  the  more  of  fine  old 
a  theory  about  it  ready  made,  or  will  crusted  humanity,  rich  in  sediment  and 
have  one  instantly  on  the  stocks,  and  humor.  There  are  sayings  of  his  in 
proceed  to  lay  its  timbers  and  launch  it  which  he  has  stamped  himself  into  the 
in  your  presence.  "Let  me  see,"  he  very  grain  of  the  language  ;  you  would 
will  say.  "Give  me  a  moment.  I  think  he  must  have  worn  the  words  next 
fi4ott/</ have  some  theory  for  that."  A  his  skin  and  slept  with  them.  Yet  it  is 
blither  spectacle  than  the  vigor  with  not  as  a  sayer  of  particular  good  things 
which  he  sets  about  the  task,  it  were  that  Athelred  is  most  to  be  regarded, 
hard  to  fancy.  He  is  possessed  by  a  rather  as  the  stalwart  woodman  of 
demoniac  energy,  welding  the  elements  thought.  J  have  pulled  on  a  light  cord 
for  his  life,  and  bending  ideas,  as  an  often  enough,  while  he  has  been  wielding 
athlete  bends  a  horseshoe,  with  a  visible  the  broad-axe  ;  and  between  us,  on  this 
and  lively  effort.     He  has,  in  theorizing,  unequal  division,  many  a  specious  fal- 
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lacy  has  fallen.  I  have  known  him  to  giving  too  much,  and  the  next,  when 
battle  the  same  question  night  after  night  they  are  wary  out  of  season,  giving  per- 
for  years,  keeping  it  in  the  reign  of  talk,  haps  too  little.  Puree!  is  in  another 
constantly  applying  it  and  reapplying  it  class  from  any  I  have  mentioned.  He  is 
to  life  with  humorous  or  grave  intention,  no  debater,  but  appeals  in  conversation, 
and  all  the  while,  never  hurrying,  nor  as  occasion  arises,  in  tivo  distinct  char- 
flagging,  nor  taking  an  unfair  advantage  acters,  one  of  which  I  admire  and  fear, 
of  the  facts.  Jack  at  a  given  moment,  and  the  other  love.  In  the  first,  he  is 
when  arising,  as  it  were,  from  the  tripod,  radiantly  civil  and  rather  silent,  sits  on 
can  be  mote  radiantly  just  to  those  from  a  high,  courtly  hilltop,  and  from  that 
whom  he  differs  ;  but  then  the  tenor  of  vantage  ground  drops  you  bis  remarks 
his  thoughts  is  even  calumnious  ;  while  like  favors.  He  seems  not  to  share  in 
Athelred,  slower  to  forge  excuses,  is  yet  our  sublunary  contentions  ;  he  wears  no 
slower  to' condemn,  and  sits  over  the  sign  of  interest  ;  when  on  a  sudden  there 
welter  of  the  world,  vacillating  but  still  falls  in  a  crystal  of  wit,  so  polished  that 
judicial,  and  still  faithfully  contending  the  dull  do  not  perceive  it,  but  so  right 
with  his  doubts.  that  the  sensitive  are  silenced.  True 
Both  the  last  talkers  deal  much  in  talk  should  have  more  body  and  blood, 
pointsof  conduct  and  religion,  studied  in  should  be  louder,  vainer  and  more  de- 
the  "  dry  light  "  of  prose.  Indirectly  claratory  of  the  man;  the  true  talker 
and  as  if  against  his  will  the  same  qual-  should  not  hold  so  steady  an  advantage 
ities  from  time  to  time  appear  in  the  over  whom  he  speaks  with  ;  and  that  is 
troubled  and  poetic  talk  of  Opalstein.  one  reason  out  of  a  score,  why  I  prefer 
His  various  and  exotic  knowledge,  com-  my  Purcel  in  his  second  character,  when 
plete  although  unready  sympathies,  and  he  unbends  into  a  strain  of  graceful  gos- 
line,  full,  discriminative  Row  of  language,  sip,  singing  like  the  Rreside  kettle.  In 
fit  him  out  to  be  the  best  of  talkers;  so  these  moods,  he  has  an  elegant  homeli- 
perhaps  he  is  with  some,  not  quite  with  ness  that  rings  of  the  true  Queen  Anne. 
rae—firexime  accessif,  I  should  say.  He  I  know  another  person  who  attains,  in 
sings  the  praises  of  the  earth  and  the  his  moments,  to  the  insolence  of  a  Res- 
arts,  flowers  and  jewels,  wine  and  music,  toration  comedy,  speaking,  I  declare,  as 
in  a  moonlight,  serenading  manner,  as  to  Congreve  wrote  ;  but  that  is  a  sport  of 
the  light  guitar;  even  wisdom  comes  nature,  and  scarce  falls  under  the  rubric, 
from  his  tongue  like  singing  ;  no  one  is,  for  there  is  none,  alas  !  to  give  him  an- 
indeed,  more  tuneful  in  the  upper  notes,  swer. 

But  even  while  he  sings  the  song  of  the  One   last  remark    occurs  :    It  is  the 

Sirens   he  still  hearkens  to  the  barking  mark  of  genuine  conversation  that  the 

of  the  Sphinx.    Jarring  Byronic  notes  in-  sayings  can  scarce  be  quoted  with  their 

terrupt  the  flow  of  his  Horatian  humors,  full  effect  beyond  the  circle  of  common 

His  mirth  has  something  of  the  tragedy  friends.     To  have  their  proper  weight, 

of    the  world   for   its   perpetual    back-  they  should  appear  in  a  biography  and 

ground;  andhefeastslike  DonGiovanni  with  the  portrait  of  the  speaker.     Good 

to  a  double  orchestra,  one  lightly  sound-  talk  is  dramatic  ;  it  islikean  impromptu 

ing  for  the  dance,  one  pealing  Beethoven  piece  of  acting  where  each  should  repre- 

in  the  distance.     He  is  not  truly  rec-  sent  himself  to  the  greatest  advantage  ; 

onciled  either  with  life  or  with  himself ;  and  that  is  the  best  kind  of  talk  where 

and  this  instant  war  in  his  members  some-  each  speaker  is  most  fully  and  candidly 

times  divides  the  man's  attention.     He  himself,  and  where,  if  you  were  to  shift 

does  not  always,  perhaps  not  often,  frank-  the  speeches  round  from  one  to  another, 

Iv  surrender  himself    in   conversation,  there  would  be  the  greatest  loss  in  aig- 

He  brings  into  the  talk  other  thoughts  nificance  and  perspicuity.     It  ts  for  this 

than  those  which  he  expresses  ;  you  are  reason  that  talk  depends  so  wholly  on 

conscious  that  he  keeps  an  eye  on  some-  our  company.     We  should  like  to  intro- 

thing  else,  that  he  does  not  shake  off  the  duce  Falstaff  and   Mercutio,  or  Falstaff 

world,  nor  quite  foi^et  himself.     Hence  and  Sir  Toby  ;  but  Falstaff  in  talk  with 

arise  occasional  disappointments  ;  even  Cordelia  seems  even  painful.     Most  of 

an  occasional  unfairness  for  his  com-  us,  by  the  Protean  quality  of  man.   can 

panions,  who  find  themselves  one  day  talk  to  some  degree  with  all  ;  but  the 
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true  talk,  that  strikes  out  all  the  slum-  tion  of  our  bein);,  and  isa  thingto  relish 

berin^  best  ol  us,  comes  only  with  the  wiih  all  our  energy,  while  yet  we  have  it, 

peculiar     brethren     of    our  spirits,   is  and  to  be  grateful  for  forever. — Corn- 

founded  as  deep  as  love  in  the  constitu-  kill  Magazine 
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Where  the  summer  winds  are  blowing, 
Where  the  purple  grape  is  growing, 
Where  (he  rosy  hues  are  glowing 

In  the  skies  above, 
'Neath  the  branches  intertwining. 
He  at  her  sweet  feet  reclining. 
In  her  eyes  her  heart  divining 

Whispers  still  of  love. 

Ah,  what  bliss  in  his  caresses. 

As  his  lips  he  softly  presses 

On  her  brow  and  shining  tresses. 

Soothing  her  fond  feats. 
Whispering  he  will  love  her  ever, 
Whispering  he  will  leave  her  never, 
Till  cold  death  their  souls  shall  sever 

In  the  vale  of  years. 

From  the  sky  the  red  is  dying. 
Withered  leaves  around  are  lying. 
And  the  winds  are  ever  sighing 

Sadly  overhead  ; 
One  more  blossom  bruised  and  broken. 
One  more  heartless  lover's  token, 
One  more  whisper  falsely  spoken, 

One  more  spirit  fled. 

Temple  Bar. 

the  "lady  maud." 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor." 

Chapter  IV.  willing  to  be   the  first  to  address   the 
man. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  mild  argu-  Sir  Mordaunt  broke  off  in  what  he  was 
meni,  the  subject  of  whicly  had  been  saying,  and  called  out,  "What  do  you 
started  by  None.  Presently  I  noticed  see,  Mr.  Tripshore?" 
Tripshore,  who  was  stumping  the  port  "  Why,  sir,  what  looks  to  me  uncom- 
side  of  the  deck  as  regularly  as  a  senti-  monly  like  a  ship's  boat  adrift,"  he  an- 
nel  in  front  of  his  box,  suddenly  stop,  swered,  pointing  in  the  direction  into 
and  peer  at  the  sea  over  the  weather  which  he  had  been  staring, 
bow,  sheltering  his  eyes  with  his  hand  We  left  our  chairs  and  went  to  the 
from  the  moonlight.  After  a  bit  he  side,  where  we  stood  peering  and  peer- 
went  aft,  and  spoke  to  the  fellow  at  the  ing. 

wheel,  and  then  he  returned  and  Stood,  "  I  see  it,   uncle!"   exclaimed  Miss 

sheltering  his  eyes  and  staring.  Tuke.      "Look  at  the  big  star  there, 

"  I  fancy  Tripshore  has  sighted  some-  like  a  lantern  over  the  sea  ;  the  object 

thing  worth  looking  at,  to  judge  by  the  is  exactly  under  it." 

attention  he  is  giving  it,"  said  I,  un-  "la  the  very  wake    of    its  light," 
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said    I,   and    I    went   for    the    night- 
glass. 

"Isn't  it  a  boat,  sir?"  asked  Trip- 
shore. 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered,  aflera  pro- 
longed squint ;  "  but  I  don't  see  any- 
body in  her." 

The  glass  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  all  were  agreed  that  it  was  a  boat 
that  had  gone  adrift,  unnoticed,  while 
towing  astern  of  a  ship. 

"  Can't  we  edge  down  to  her,  some- 
how, Tripshore?'  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 
"  I  should  like  to  have  a  close  look  at 
her. 

'*  I'm  afeard  there's  not  much  edging 
to  be  done,  sir,"  responded  Tripshore, 
grinning,  and  casting  his  eyes  round  the 
sea.  The  breath  I  essness  of  the  calm 
that  had  fallen  could  be  seen  in  the 
water  under  the  moon,  where  the  mag- 
nificenl  flashing  silver  reflection  was  as 
motionless  as  a  surface  of  illuminated 
looking-glass.  And  yet,  wonderful  to 
relate,  on  looking  over  the  side,  I  saw 
that  the  schooner  was  still  obeying  the 
impulse  of  some  very  phantom  of  a 
draguht  of  air  overhead,  for  there  were 
bubbles  crawling  by,  and  ripples  as  fine 
as  the  wires  of  a  pianoforte  breaking 
from  her  stem,  and  resembling  silver 
threads  upon  (he  dark  water  as  they 
came  aft  within  the  sphere  of  the  moon's 
reflection. 

"  You  might  shove  her  up  a  little,  do 
you  know,  Mr.  Tripshore,"  said  I. 
"  She  ought  to  bear  it.  Here  we  are, 
moving  without  wind,  which  proves  that 
the  '  Lady  Maud  '  is  bound  to  go,  no 
matter  how  you  head  her." 

He  immediately  told  the  man  who 
was  steering  to  starboard  the  helm. 
That  the  vessel  was  moving  was  shown 
by  her  creeping  round  so  as  to  bring  the 
moon  on  the  port  bow. 

"  Why,  Sir  Mordaunt,"  I  exclaimed, 
"you've  got  a  wonderful  ship  here! 
Of  course  there  is  a  current  of  air  aloft, 
but  would  any  man  believe  that  a  yacht 
of  this  tonnage  will  answer  her  helm  on 
such  a  sea  as  this?" 
"  The  helmsman  steered,  tb«  ship  moved  on, 

Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew," 
chanted  Miss  Tuke,  melodiously,  at  my 
elbow. 

"  Don't  go  on  with  those  rhymes,  or 
you'll  come  to  dead  men,  Ada,"  said 
the  baronet. 


June, 

"  It  beats  cock-fighting,"  exclaimed 
Tripshore,  looking  up  at  the  canvas, 
that  hung  without  a  stir.  "  I  thought 
the  draught  was  ahead  just  now — but 
favoring  it  must  be,  if  it's  anywheres 
about  at  all.  Vet  there's  no  use  worrit- 
ing the  men  by  boxhauling  them  yards 
about,  sir,"  said  he,  lookingat  me.  "  If 
our  anchor  was  over,  I  should  reckon 
some  big  fish  had  got  hold  of  it,  and  was 
showing  us  the  way  down  Channel." 

"  Quarter-deck,  there  !"  bawled  the 
man  on  the  look-out  in  the  bows. 
' '  There's  a  boat  away  out  yonder  ahead 
of  us !" 

"  What  are  ye  hollerin'  about?" 
growled  Tripshore.  "We've  been  watch- 
ing of  it  this  half-hour.  Why  didn't 
you  report  it  before  ?" 

"  'Cos  I  didn't  see  it,"  answered  the 
man. 

"  Yachtsmen  are  like  new-born  pup- 
pies when  they  get  upon  the  sea — blind 
for  several  days,"  rumbled  Tripshore  in 
his  gizzard,  looking  at  me. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  by  which 
lime  the  boat  was  about  a  third  of  a 
mile  distant.  But  the  yacht  had  now 
come  to  a  dead  stand.  I  threw  the  end 
of  my  cigar  overboard,  and  watched 
it,  but  it  did  not  shift  its  position  by 
a  hair's  breadth.  A  wonderful  calm, 
truly  !  Often  afterward  I  recalled  that 
picture — the  sea  like  ebony  in  the  east, 
but  gloriously  radiant  in  the  south  ; 
nothing  in  sight  but  the  little  boat  and 
the  smack  on  the  starboard  beam,  look- 
ing like  a  fold  of  gray  miit  upon  the 
dark  water  ;  the  sky  black  as  ink  on  the 
skirts  of  the  haze  which  float^  around 
the  small,  brilliant,  yellow  moon,  and 
all  up  aloft  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  !  what's  that?" 
Pooh  !  only  the  cold  snout  of  one  of  Sir 
Mordaunt's  great  dogs  upon  the  palm  of 
my  hand. 

"  Why,  Walton,  man,  what  a  shout ! 
Do  you  know  you  have  made  me  drop 
my  cigar?"  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt; 
and  he  stooped  and  groped  about  the 
deck. 

"  1  beg  to  apologize,"  said  I.  "  I 
was  a  million  miles  high  among  the  stars, 
and  to  be  brought  back  to  earth  by  that 
rascal's  nose  was  really  too  great  a  trial ;" 
and  I  shook  my  fist  at  the  splendid 
brute,  who  contemplated  me  with  a  lan- 
guishing eye,  and  half  a  fathom  of  tongue 
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hanging  out  of  his  jaws,  asif  he  were  try- 
ing to  bolt  the  ensign.  Miss  Tukewas 
shaking  with  laughter.  I  believe  she  had 
shoved  the  dog's  head  against  tnyhand. 
"That  boat  bothers  me,"  said  Sir 
Mordaunt,  looking  at  it  through  the 
night-glass.  "  Now  that  we  have  seared 
her,  she  seems  more  like  a  wherry  than 
a  ship's  boat." 

"  I  wonder  johnny  Fisherman  hasn't 
sighted  her,"  said  I.  "But  be  she 
what  she  will,  it  must  talie  us  all  night 
to  come  up  with  her,  if  there's  to  be  no 
more  wind  than  what  we  have  now.  So, 
Sir  Mordaunt,  if  you  like  to  order  me 
away  in  one  of  your  boats,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  overhaul  the  little  derelict,  and 
give  you  a  report  upon  her." 

"  A  good  idea,  Walton  ;  but  why 
should  you  have  the  trouble  of  going  ? 
Trip  shore  there " 

"  No,  no  ;  I'll  go." 

On  this  the  necessary  orders  were 
given,  the  watch  came  aft,  and  presently 
1  was  in  the  stem-sheets  of  one  of  our 
smaller  boats,  rowed  by  a  couple  of 
men,  and  heading  for  the  source  of  our 
puzzlement. 

"  Do  you  see  the  phosphorus  now, 
Miss  Tuke?"  I  shouted,  as  we  shoved 
off,  calling  to  her  as  she  stood,  with  her 
uncle  and  Norie,  watching  us  from  the 
yarht's  sioe-  Every  dip  of  the  oars 
flashed  the  water  up  in  hre,  and  whole 
clouds  of  the  green  radiance  revolved  in 
the  wake  of  the  boat.  I  looked  at  the 
ya<^t  when  some  distance  from  her,  and 
heartily  wished  Miss  Tuke  had  been 
with  me,  to  see  the  beautiful  moonlight 
picture.  The  vessel  was  more  like  a 
phantom  than  a  real  thing  ;  her  sails 
pale  and  visionary,  the  water  under  her 
as  black  as  ebony,  and  reflecting  like  wan 
.and  fainting  stars  the  points  of  tremu- 
lous brillance  kindled  in  her  mirror-like 
sides  by  the  exceedingly  clear  and  pow- 
erful moonbeams. 

It  took  us  about  ten  minutes  to 
reach-  the  boat,  but  it  was  not  until  we 
were  quite  close  that  I  could  see  that  no 
ship  had  ever  owned  her.  She  was  in- 
deed a  pleasure  boat,  painted  a  light 
blue ;  the  head  of  her  mast,  that  had 
been  unstepped,  projected  over  the  bow, 
and  the  clew  of  her  lug  trailed  in  the 
water  over  her  side.  The  men  threw 
their  oars  in  ;  we  glided  alongside  and 
grasped  the  gunwale. 
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"Just  as 'might  ha'  been  sworn!" 
said  one  of  my  fellows.  "  Here's  a 
dead  man  in  her." 

I  stood  up  and  looked  into  the  boat. 
The  first  object  my  eye  rested  upon  was 
the  figure  of  a  man  lying  at  full  length 
upon  his  breast,  with  his  face  hidden  in 
his  arms.  The  mast  was  along  the 
thwarts,  but  a  portion  of  the  sail  was 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  man 
lay  upon  the  canvas.  There  were  a 
couple  of  oars,  with  their  blades  pro- 
jecting over  the  stem,  and  I  immedi- 
ately noticed  a  bundle  of  man*s  clothes 
— trousers,  coat,  waistcoat,  shirt,  hat, 
and  boots,  a  complete  rig-out — in  the 
stem-sheets.  I  jumped  into  the  boat, 
followed  by  one  of  the  men. 

"  Is  he  dead,  think  you,  sir  ?" 

"  Helpmeto  turn  him  over — gently." 

As  we  raised  him  he  moaned,  then 
gave  a  deep  grunt,  and  immediately 
afterward  uttered  a  loud,  prolonged 
shriek,  and  sprang  to  his  feet  with  such 
frantic  energy  that  the  boat  was  all  but 
capsized  by  him,  and  I  had  to  grasp  his 
collar  to  save  him  from  falling  over- 
board. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  he  shouted,  staring 
about  him  in  the  wildest  manner,  and' 
then  peering  into  my  face.  *'  Oh,  my 
good  God!"  he  groaned,  "my  brothers 
drowned,  and  I've  been  drifting  about 
in  this  boat  since  seven  o'clock  this 
morning,  if  to-day's  Thursday  ;"  and 
catching  sight  of  the  clothes  in  the  st^ro 
of  the  boat,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
wept  and  sobbed  most  grievously. 

"  Here,"  said  I  to  the  yachtsmen, 
"  hitch  the  end  of  this  painter  to  your 
aftermost  thwart,  and  tow  us  to  the 
schooner.  Bear  a  hand,  men,  as  I'm 
afraid  this  poor  fellow  is  starving." 

Saying  which,  I  put  my  hand  upon 
the  young  man's  shoujder,  and  in  a  man- 
ner obliged  him  to  sit  down.  So  far  as 
I  could  read  his  face  by  the  moonlight, 
he  looked  about  five  or  six  and  twenty 
years  old.  He  was  dressed  in  a  light 
tweed  suit,  and  a  small  telescope  was 
slung  at  his  back.  He  was  as  white  as 
a  corpse,  and  shivered  and  shuddered 
incessantly,  even  to  the  extent  of  his 
teeth  chattering  ;  quite  dazed,  too,  and 
staring  now  at  me,  and  then  at  the  boat 
ahead,  and  then  up  at  the  moon,  and 
around  the  sea,  with  an  air  of  stupe- 
faction that  was  like  madness,  until  his 
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ejres  fell  upon  the  clothes  in  the  stem- 
sheets,  whereupon  he  would  moan  as 
though  suffering  an  agony  of  pain,  and 
twist  and  turn  about  in  such  a  fashion 
that  i  was  obliged  to  keep  my  hand 
ready  to  collar  him,  lest  he  should  writhe 
himself  overboard.  I  asked  him  one  or 
two  questions  ;  but  beyond  learning  that 
his  boat  bad  been  blown  out  to  sea  from 
Weymouth,  and  that  his  brother,  who 
had  been  his  companion,  wag  drowned, 
I  could  get  no  information  from  him. 
He  was  as  muddy  and  confused  as  a 
man  in  liquor,  and  could  only  stare  and 
groan  and  topple  about  in  his  misery. 

As  we  approached  the  yacht.  Sir 
Mordaunt  called  to  know  what  I  had 
found.  I  would  not  answer,  for  fear 
that  Lady  Brookes,  whose  cabin  port- 
hole was  sure  to  be  open,  should  hear 
me  and  be  alarmed.  However,  when 
we  weie  close  enough  for  the  people 
aboard  the  schooner  to  see  two  figures 
in  each  boat,  a  dead  hush  feli  upon  them 
— no  more  questions  were  asked. 

We  got  the  boats  alongside.  "  Catch 
hold  of  that  rope,"  said  1  to  the  poor 
fellow ;  but  he  was  too  weak  to  gain 
the  deck  unassisted.  Sir  Mordaunt's 
good  heart  stood  in  no  need  of  expla- 
nations ;  he  took  one  arm  andNoiie  the 
other,  and  between  them  they  carried 
him  to  a  chair,  and  forthwith  adminis- 
tered a  bumper  of  cold  brandy  grog. 
The  spirit  acted  like  magic,  and  the 
poor  creature  drew  himself  erect,  and 
looked  earnestly  and  intelligently  about 
him. 

"Our  friend,"  said. I,  "will  be  all 
the  better  for  something  to  eat.  He  has 
been  drifting  about  the  Channel  in  his 
open  boat  all  day. " 

Instantly  Miss  Tuke  ran  below,  and 
returned  with  a  plate  of  cold  meat  and 
bread,  which  she  placed  on  the  skylight 
before  the  }'oung  man.  He  seemed 
mightily  embarrassed  by  the  kindness 
shown  him,  and  utterly  miserable,  too  ; 
for  though  he  ate  with  avidity,  he  would 
pause  every  minute  to  sigh  deeply,  and 
once  I  saw  the  bright  tears  drop  off  his 
cheeks  on  to  his  plate. 

We  drew  away  while  he  ate,  and 
stood  looking  at  his  boat  and  talking 
in  whispers  about  him.  The  clothes  in 
the  stern  had  a  dreadfully  significant 
appearance,  knowing,  as  we  did,  that 
they    belonged    to    a    drowned    man. 
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After  a  little  I  went  back  to  the  young 
fellow,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  have 
some  more  meat.  He  said  no ;  and 
then,  grasping  my  hand,  thanked  me  in 
the  most  moving  manner  for  saving  his 
life. 

"  You  feel  pretty  well  again,  I  hope  ?" 
said '  Norie. 

"  Much  better,  I  thank  you,  sir." 
And  looking  away  over  the  sea,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  gush  of  grief,  "  I  have 
left  my  wife  at  Weymouth,  and  the  long 
absence  will  have  broken  her  heart. 
And  oh,  my  poor  brother !  my  poor 
brother  I" 

I  saw  Miss  Tuke  clasp  her  hands, 
and  I  own  I  was  much  affected. 

"  How  came  you  into  this  wretched 
plight?"  said  I. 

"  Ob,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  I  can  tell 
it  you  all  in  a  few  words.  1  am  clerk 
in  a  London  bank,  and  my  brother  was 
in  the  Weymouth  post-office.  I  had  got 
a  fortnight's  holiday,  and  brought  my 
wife  to  Weymouth  for  a  change  of  air. 
My  brother  owned  the  boat  you  found 
me  in,  and  last  night  we  arranged  to 
have  a  sail  before  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing. We  started,  and  sailed  a  long  dis- 
tance out,  and  then  my  brother  said  be- 
fore we  leturned  he  would  bathe.  He 
undressed  and  jumped  into  the  sea,  and 
was  swimming  very  well,  when  all  at 
once  he  cried  out,  his  arms  stood  up  out 
of  the  water,  and  he  disappeared.  I 
tried  to  row  the  boat  round  to  where  he 
had  sunk,  but  she  was  too  heavy  and  the 
wind  too  strong,  and,  besides,  he  never 
TOsc  again,"  said  be,  looking  at  us  with 
his  white  face,  and  stretching  out  ^his 
quivering  bands  in  a  manner  strange  in- 
deed to  see. 

"  Here,  take  this,  my  man,"  said  Sir 
Mordaunt,  pouring  out  another  nip  o(, 
brandy. 

The  poor  fellow  swallowed  the  dose, 
and  (hen  continued  : 

"  1  know  nothing  of  the  management 
of  boats,  and  I  was  made  foolish  by  the 
dreadful  suddenness  of  my  brother's 
death.  The  Bill  of  Portland  was  in 
sight,  and  I  put  the  oars  out  and  rowed 
in  that  direction  ;  but  besides  being  a 
bad  rower,  I  found  the  oars  too  heavy, 
the  wind  was  sideways  and  against  me, 
and  I  felt  ill  and  weak  with  sorrow  and 
fear.  I  had  soon  to  give  up,  but  I 
thought  of  my  wife,  wbidfi  made  me  re- 
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solve  to  set  the  sail  and  try  to  reach  the 
shore  by  sailing.  I  hoisted  it  up,  but 
found,  owing  to  my  ignorance  of  steer- 
ing, that,  on  adjusting  the  sail  so  as  to 
catch  the  wind  properly,  I  was  leaving 
the  land  instead  of  approaching  it.  1 
looked  about  for  help,  but  there  was 
only  one  vessel  in  sight,  a  long  way  off  ; 
yet  I  thoughi  I  might  be  able  to  over- 
take her,  or  at  least  get  near  enough  to 
make  them  see  that  I  was  in  distress. 
So  I  turned  the  rudder,  and,  the  wind 
being  strong  and  behind  me,  the  boAt 
ran  very  fast  along,  but  not  fast  enough 
to  reach  the  vessel,  which  gradually 
faded  out  of  sight.  I  saw  more  vessels, 
but  all  of  them  a  long  way  off,  and  not 
knowing  where  I  should  be  blown  to.  I 
took  the  mast  down,  hoping  that  by  re- 
maining stationary  I  should  be  noticed 
by  some  passing  ship.  But  though  the 
sail  was  down,  I  knew  that  I  was  being 
blown  further  and  further  from  the  land ; 
and  what  with  that,  and  the  thought  of 
mv  drowned  brother  and  of  my  wife 
waiting  for  me,  I  wonder  I  did  not  fall 
crazy,"  said  he,  looking  strangely. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, "  Pray  what  time  is  it  ?" 

I  told  him. 

■■  How  am  1  to  get  home  ?"  he  cried, 
starting  up  and  flinging  a  look  round  the 
sea.     "  la  Weymouth  far  off,?" 

"  Now,  don't  worry  yourself,"  said 
I.  "  We'll  put  you  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting home." 

Sir  Mordaunt  looked  at  me  as  if  he 
would  ask  how  /Aat  was  to  be  done. 

"  You  see,  my  friend,"  I  continued, 
' '  that  we  are  in  a  dead  calm  ;  and  with- 
out wind,  you  know,  a  sailing  vessel  is 
helpless. ' ' 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know  that,"  he  answer- 
ed, sadly.  "But  I'm  thinking  of  the 
fear  and  grief  my  long  absence  will 
cause  my  wife." 

Miss  Tuke  sidled  up  to  me  and  whis- 
pered faintly,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Walton,  do 
advise  Uncle  Mordaunt  how  to  land  him. 
His  distress  is  quite  heartrending." 

"Mr.  Tripshore,"  said  I  to  the  mate, 
who  stood  looking  at  us  from  the  other 
side  of  the  skylight,  *'  have  you  made 
Portland  High  Light  yet  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  and  I  don't  reckon  we 
shall  make  it.  We've  too  much  offing." 

"  How  far  distant  is  that  light  visi- 
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"  Why,  in  clear  weather,  about  twenty 
mile,  sir." 

"  Now  you  see  how  the  case  stands," 
said  I,  addressing  the  young  man,  who 
had  been  eagerly  listening.  "  I  should 
say  that  Weymouth  is  a  good  full  thirty 
miles  distant  from  this  point,  and  so  we 
can't  possibly  land  you  by  a  boat.  But 
yonder,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the  smack 
that  lay  becalmed  about  a  mite  and  a 
half  abreast  of  us,  "  is  a  vessel  that  will 
set  you  ashore  near  to  Weymouth,  I  dare 
say.  That's  all  that  ean  be  done,  I 
think,  Sir  Mordaunt  ?" 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the  bar- 
onet, btiskly,  as  though  relieved  of  a 
perplexing  consideration  ;  "  and  if  they 
won't  land  you  for  charily,  they'll  do  it 
for  money,  I  have  no  doubt," 

"  Oh,  I'll  pay  them  with  pleasure, 
sir,"  replied  the  young  fellow,  plunging 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  just  as  a  man 
would  who  is  not  quite  sure  of  finding 
what  he  seeks. 

Sir  Mordaunt  waved  his  hand  with  a 
benevolent  gesture,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  Tripshore  and  gave  him  some 
directions  in  a  low  voice. 

The  mate  went  to  the  side  where  the 
yacht's  boat  lay,  and  called  to  the  two 
men  who  remained  in  her,  "  One  of  you 
cast  that  boat's  painter  adrift,  and  chuck 
the  end  up  to  me."  Here  he  ducked 
as  the  rope  came  aboard,  caught  it,  and 
took  a  turn  with  it.  Then  thrusting  his 
head  over  the  bulwark,  he  mumbled  out 
some  instructions.  "The  tittle  boat 
shoved  off,  and  I  saw  her  shoot  out  of 
the  shadow  our  vessel  threw  upon  the 
water  and  head  for  the  smack,  the  thole- 
pins creaking  as  the  oars  were  brandish- 
ed, and  a  tiny  wake  behind  her,  tike  a 
string  of  glow-worms. 

"Don't  allow  your  mind  to  be  un- 
easy," said  Sir  Mordaunt,  coming  back 
to  the  young  fellow.  "  I'll  see  (hat  you 
are  put  in  the  way  of  getting  home,  and 
meanwhile  keep  your  heart  up  by  reflect- 
ing that  you'll  soon  be  with  your  wife." 

"  You  are  very  good— very  good  in- 
deed, sir,"  answered  the  other,  in  a 
trembling  voice.  *'  This  has  been  an 
awlul  day  for  me  !" 

And,  indeed,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  him  to  say  as  much,  for  he  had  the 
most  broken-down  look  I  ever  saw  in  a 
man.  His  voice  quivered,  he  kept  on 
clasping  and  unclasping  bis  hands,  and 
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stealing  wild  looks  around  the  sea  ;  and 
now  and  again  he  would  smear  his  hand 
over  his  forehead,  as  though  he  strug- 
gled to  collect  his  mind  or  to  help  him- 
self to  discover  that  he  was  not  in  a 
dream. 

"  Were  you  asleep  when  I  found 
you  ?"  said  I. 

"  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir.  When  it 
grew  dark  "my  loneliness  became  horri- 
ble. The  wind  dropped,  and  the  boat 
made  no  noise,  and  the  silence  was 
shocking.  Several  times,"  said  he, 
sinking  his  voice  and  looking  at  Ada 
Tuke  as  if  constrained  by  her  sweet, 
face — marble-like  in  the  moonlight,  and 
beautiful  with  sympathy — to  address 
her,  "I  imagined  I  saw  my  brother's 
body  in  thewaternear  me.  A  dreadful 
fit  of  horror  came  upon  me  at  last,  and 
I  thiew  myself  inio  the  bollom  of  the 
boat ;  but  whether  I  fainted  or  fell 
asleep  from  exhaustion  I  can't  tell  you, 
for  I  remember  nothing  more  until  I 
looked  up  and  saw  you  bending  over  me, 
sir,"  turning  to  me. 

"Take  some  more  brandy,"  said 
Norie,  observing,  as  indeed  we  all  did, 
how  the  poor  fellow  was  shivering.  "  A 
whole  gallon  wouldn't  affect  you  in  your 
present  condition."  And  he  whispered 
to  me,  "  What  an  imagination  !  It  will 
play  the  devil  with  his  nerves  when  he 
gets  home.  I  should  be  sorry  to  swear 
that  he  won't  sicken  and  die  of  this 
day." 

Miss  Tuke  now  began  to  talk  to  him. 
How  very  gentle  and  sympathetic  and 
cordial  she  was  with  the  poor  fellow  ! 
She  did  him  more  good  than  the  brandy. 
He  told  her  how  long  he  had  been  mar- 
ried, and  where  he  lived  in  London,  and 
that  the  baby  was  considered  more  like 
him  than  its  mamma,  though  it  had  her 
eyes  and  resembled  her  when  it  smiled, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Sir  Mordaunt 
listened  approvingly,  Norie  with  a  grin, 
and  I  with  wonder.  What  was  her  re- 
ceipt for  making  this  poor,  dejected, 
shipwrecked  Cockney  cheer  himself  up  ? 

"  She'd  be  worth  her  weight  in  gold 
at  an  election,".  Norie  mumbled  in  my 
ear,     "  She'd  get  all  the  votes  for  her 

"  Do  you  see  anything  of  the  boat, 
Mr.  Tripshote  ?"  said  I,  presently, 
crossing  to  the  mate,  who  hung  over  the 
starboard  bulwarks. 
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"I  think  I  hear  her,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered ;  and,  straining  my  ears,  I 
caught  the  measured  creaking  of  oars. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  grew  dis- 
tinct in  the  moonlight,  and  there  looked 
to  be  a  load  of  people  in  her.  As  she 
drew  near,  however,  I  saw  that  there 
were  only  Four  persons,  our  own  men 
and  two  strangers  ;  but  these  last,  sit- 
ting right  aft,  bowed  the  boat's  stem 
down  to  within  an  inch  of  ihe  water, 
while  her  bows  were  cocked  up  so  as  to 
expose  over  a  yard  of  her  keel. 

"Whom  have  you  there?"  hailed 
Tripshore. 

"  Two  of  the  men  out  of  yon  smack," 
was  the  answer,  "  They're  willing  to 
land  the  gent  for  a  sovereign,  so  we 
brought  3  couple  of  'em  along,  to  row 
him  aboard  in  his  own  boat." 

The  boat  sheered  alongside,  and  Sir 
Mordaunt  told  the  fishermen  to  step  up. 
They  came  rolling  in  over  the  gangway 
with  the  laborious,  clumsy  sprawling 
peculiar  to  smacksmen.  They  were 
both  of  them  as  warmly  clad  as  old  Pur- 
chase ;  their  legs,  above  their  knees, 
were  encased  in  enormous  boots  drawn 
over  thick  stockings  ;  each  man  wore  a 
stout  blue  knitted  jersey  covering  I  know 
not  how  many  thicknesses  of  flannel, 
and  yellow  sou'-westers  with  hinder 
flaps,  which  stuck  out  astern  of  their 
heads  like  the  tail  of  a  bird.  I  never 
beheld  more  powerfully-built  men,  nor 
finer  specimens  of  the  complete  English 
smacksman,  as  they  stood  with  their 
long  muscular  arms  hanging  down  their 
sides,  though  curved  at  the  elbows,  and 
terminating  in  huge  half-closed  fists  like 
rounds  of  betf ;  while  their  eyes  glitter- 
ed in  the  moonlight  as  they  rolled  them 
upon  us  under  their  heavily  thatched 
brows,  and  iheir  short  strong  beards 
forked  out  over  the  swathings  round 
their  necks  like  the  back  of  a  perch,  and 
curiously  corresponded  with  the  projec- 
tion of  the  flajis  of  the  sou'-westers  at 
the  back  of  their  heads. 

Sir  Mordaunt  explained  how  we  had 
found  the  young  man,  and  said  that  he 
wished  him  to  be  put  ashore  at  Wey- 
mouth, if  possible,  and  as  soon  as  any 
wind  came. 

"Weymouth?"  said  one  of  them, 
tiltinghissou'-wester  over  his  nose,  that 
he  might  scratch  the  back  of  his  head. 
"  We  ben'i  going  to  Weymouth.     We 
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belongs  to  Brixham,  and  'ur  goin'  titur. 
Won't  Brixham  do  ?" 

■■Where  is  Brixham?"  asked  the 
young  fellow  faintly,  and  inclining  his 
•body  toward  the  sinacksman  with  an  air 
of  painful  eagerness. 

"Where's  Brixham?"  echoed  the 
fisherman.  "  Why,  it's  close  to  Dart- 
mouth, and  about  six  mile  as  ih'  croo 
flies  from  Tarquec.     Eh,  Tummas?" 

"That's  aboot  it,"  answered  Tum- 
mas. 

"  How  can  I  get  from  Brixham  to 
Weymouth?"  inquired  the  young  roan, 
in  his  tremulous  way. 

"  By  rail,  I  reckon.  There's  a  rail- 
way, ben't  there,  Tummas  ?"  said  the 
first  smacksman. 

And  the  other  answered,  "  Zure  there 
be,  William,  though  I  ne'er  wur  on  it." 

"  Look  here,  men,"  said  Sir  Uor- 
daunt,  cutting  all  this  short.  "  This 
poor  young  gentleman  has  been  floating 
about  in  an  open  boat  all  day — since 
seven  o'clock  this  morning.  His  wife 
is  at  Weymouth,  and  he  wants  to  get 
back  to  her  as  soon  as  ever  he  can. 
You  have  offered  to  carry  him  to  Brix- 
ham for  a  sovereign,  eh  ?" 

"  We've  offe^ed^o  set  him  ashore  for 
a  lovereign,  zur,"  answered  the  smacks- 
man  who  had  replied  to  the  other  ques- 
tions. 

"  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  sov- 
ereigns to  land  him  at  Weymouth. 

"  Zay  three,  and  we'll  do  it,"  ex- 
claimed the  fellow  quickly.      * 

The  greedy  rascal  made  me  lose  my 
temper. 

'■  Why,  what  are  you  ?  Zulus  !  that 
you  want  to  be  paid  before  you  act  like 
English  seamen  !"  I  cried.  "  Don't 
you  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
fellows  along  your  coast  who  will  risk 
their  lives  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or 
night  to  save  a  fellow-creature  from 
drowning  without  thought  of  or  chance 
of  reward  ;  while  here  are  you  bargain- 
ing and  squeezing  tike  a.  pair  of  old 
clothesmen  before  you'll  give  a  hand  to 
restore  this  poor  gentleman  to  his 
friends  ?  \Vhat  are  you,  1  say — Zulus  ?' ' 

"  Zooloos  be  d — d  !"  said  the  fish- 
erman. "  We  belongs  to  Brixham,  I 
towd  ye.  We've  got  to  get  a  living  like 
other  foalks,  and  if  we  puts  into  Wey- 
mouth, we'll  be  losing  near  a  day  o' 
time." 

Nbw  Suibl— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  6 


"  Take  theoffcr,  William,"  grumbled 
his  mate.  "Take  the  offer.  What's 
the  use  o'  making  a  disturbance  ?" 

William  hung  in  the  wind  and  breath- 
ed short  ;  and  then  said,  "  Very  well  ; 
two  zovereigns,  then," 

Sir  Mordaunt  gave  him  the  money, 
upon  which  the  young  man  went  up  to 
the  baronet  and  said  something,  but 
what  I  did  not  hear.  Sir  Mordaunt 
laughed  and  motioned  with  his  hand, 
and  said,  "  Pray,  now,  jump  into  the 
boat,  and  let  the  men  row  you  to  the 
smack." 

"  May  God  bless  you,  sir  !"  said  the 
young  fellow  ;  then  shook  hands  with  us 
all  round,  giving  Miss  Tuke  a  respectful 
bow  as  he  left  her,  and  went  over  the 
side  into  the  boat.  The  moonlight  was 
full  on  him,  and  when  he  entered  the 
boat,  he  raised  his  leg  in  the  act  of 
crossing  a  thwart  to  get  into  the  stem- 
sheets,  but  the  sight  of  bis  brother's 
clothes  seemed  to  petrify  him.  He 
cried  out,  "Oh,  dear  !"  as  though  he 
had  been  shot,  and  shrunk  away,  and 
though  the  fishermen  told  him  to  go  and 
sit  aft,  he  shoved  past  them  into  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  where  he  threw  him- 
self down  upon  his  knees  and  bid  his 
face  under  the  gunwale.  The  smacks- 
men  looked  at  him,  and  then  up  at  us, 
and  their  perplexity  proved  that  our  fel- 
lows had  said  nothing  to  them  about  the 
drowning  of  the  young  man's  brother. 

"Shove  off!'  I  called,  thinking  it 
best  to  let  the  man  explain  as  they  went 

The  burly  smacksmen  each  seized  an 
oar,  lifting  it  with  one  hand  as  a  lady 
would  a  paper-cutter,  and  away  they 
went,  Tummas  standing  up  and  rowing 
with  his  face  looking  forward,  fisherman 
fashion,  and  William  stretching  his  back 
close  to  where  the  young  man  was  squat- 
ting. We  watched  the  boat  until  she 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  mist  of  moon- 
light that  overhung  the  dark  water  like 
a  white  fog,  and  then  Sir  Mordaunt, 
pulling  out  his  watch,  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  Ada,  my  dear,  it's  ten  o'clock. 
Pray  go  and  see  if  your  aunt  is  awake, 
and  if  so,  and  she  should  want  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  commotion,  tell  her  the 
story,  but  leaveout  the  drowning  part." 

As  he  said  this,  four  strokes  were 
tolled  upon  the  bell  that  hung  just 
before    the  foremast.     Miss    Tuke    at 
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once  bade  us  good-night,  and  went 
away. 

Norie  gaped  loudly.  "  Sir  Mordaunt, 
with  your  peimission  I'll  go  to  bed. 
The  sea  air  has  got  into  my  eyes  ;" 
and  he  followed  Miss  Tukc. 

I,  however,  was  in  no  hurry  to  ex- 
change the  freshness  and  sweetness  of 
the  night  air  for  the  close  cabin,  and 
Sir  Mordaunt  being  of  my  mind,  we 
lighted  fiesh  cigars  and  quietly  paced 
the  deck. 

"Would  any  man  think,"  said  I, 
"  that  we  are  literally  at  sea  ;  for,  con- 
sidering how  well  into  the  Channel  we 
are,  we  may  fairly  call  these  waters  the 
ocean  ?    Not  a  stir,  not  a  tremor  !" 

As  I  spoke,  a  beautifully  bright  shoot- 
ing star  flashed  over  our  masthead,  leav- 
ing a  long  trail  of  silver  upon  the  sky, 
and  expiring  in  a  puS  of  glittering 
smoke. 

"  Hush  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt, 
softly.  "  By  listening,  you  should  hear 
the  report." 

The  silence  was  so  profound,  and  the 
ran  of  the  meteor  so  rocket-like,  that 
for  an  instant  I  was  bitten  by  my  friend's 
fancy,  and  actually  caught  myself  strain- 
ing my  ear.  I  broke  away  with  a  laugh. 

"  Do  you  think  those  stars  do  make  a 
noise  when  they  explode,  Walton  ?" 

"  Impossible  to  say  ;  but  I  like  the 
idea.  The  notion  of  a  burst  of  thunder 
following  their  extinction,  and  floating 
away  in  organ  tones  through  those  si- 
lent spaces,  is  Milconic." 

"  I  wonder  what  becomes  of  the  foun- 
tain of  spangles  which  they  throw  up 
when  the^  burst?" 

But  this  was  drifting  into  album-stuff, 
so  to  get  clear  of  it  I  talked  of  the 
young  man  we  had  saved- 

"What  a  change  from  the  bustle  of 
the  City  of  London  to  the  loneliness  of 
an  open  boat  here !  The  moment  he 
said  he  was  in  a  London  bank,  I 
thought  of  the  clattering  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  in  the  copper  shovels  those 
fellows  use  and  the  swarms  of  people 
round  the  counters,  and  the  tumult  of 
voices  and  scratching  of  pens  and  flap- 
ping of  ledgers,  and  the  rattle  of  cabs 
outside.  And  then  I  turned  my  eyes 
upon  that  silent  surface.  Do  you  know, 
Sir  Mordaunt,  the  fellow  must  have 
either  an  extraordinarily  strong  or  an  ex- 
traordinariJy  weak  mind,  not  to  have 
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been  driven  daft  ?  He  was  not  alone:  his 
companion  was  his  drowned  brother, 
who  was  continually  shaping  himself 
upon  the  water." 

"  Shocking  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Mor-- 
daunt,  shuddering.  "  Walton,"  said 
he,  speaking  in  a  subdued  voice,  *'  I 
hope  to  God  there  is  no  evil  augury  in 
this  business.  I  don't  tike  it  ;  I  wish 
we  had  not  encountered  that  boat." 

"  Why,  but  for  our  meeting  it,  it  is 
fifty  to  one  that  the  poor  wretch  would 
have  perished, "  said  I 

"  Ay,  I  am  glad  of  it  for  his  sake  ; 
but  still,  to  tumble  as  it  were  upon  a 
corpse  on  the  very  threshold  of  our 
journey !" 

"  Call  it  a  sign  of  luck,"  said  I. 
"  That's  my  interpretation  of  every- 
thing, and  the  only  effectual  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  uncomfortable  omens," 

"  What  are  considered  as  omens 
among  sailors  ?"  he  asked,  with  quite 
enough  interest  and  other  symptoms  of 
an  uneasy  mind  to  make  me  suspect  that, 
in  his  present  mood,  it  would  not  take 
much  to  throw  him  off  his  voyage. 

"  Marine  omens,"  said  I,  "  are  very 
numerous.  Jack  doesn't  like  Friday. 
He  doesn't  like  dead  bodies.  He 
doesn't  like  drowned  cats.  Composants 
worry  him — " 

"  What  are  composants  ?" 

"  Sort  of  graveyard  blue-lights  which 
come  out  of  a  ga'e  of  wind,  and  bring 
up  at  the  yard-artns,  or  on  the  stays, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  flying  jib-boom." 

"Ah  !  and  what  are  the  other  omens?" 

"A  good  deal  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  rum  served  out,"  I  replied. 
"  In  teetotal  ships  omens  are  not  numer- 

He  laughed  and  said,  "  Hang  the 
boat !  I  wish  that  smack  had  found 
her  first.  Well,  Walton,  we  can't  do 
more  than  pray  that  all  will  go  well  with 
us." 

"  Vonder's  a  slant  of  air  coming 
along,"  broke  in  the  prosaic  tones  of 
Tripshore,  who  crossed  over  to  our  side 
of  the  deck  and  pointed. 

Brilliantly  clear  overhead,  not  a  shred 
of  cloud  among  the  stars,  and  yet  there 
was  the  breeze  coming  "  out  of  noth- 
ing" right  in  the  wake  of  the  moonlight, 
which  meant  dead  ahead  for  us,  and 
making  a  picture  worth  watching  ;  for 
the  wind,  as  it  breezed  over  the  mognifi- 
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cent  space  of  silvered  water,  broke  up 
the  brilliant  reflection  as  it  advanced,, 
dimming,  or  rather  frosting,  the  white 
radiance  where  it  was  in  contact  with  it, 
but  leaving  it  ahead  as  burnished  and 
placid  as  a  sheet  of  polished  metal.  It 
came  slowly,  and  we  could  see  the  star- 
light shivered  like  bits  of  looking-glass 
in  the  water  within  a  cable's  length  of 
us  before  it  was  fanning  our  cheeks. 

"  Trim  sail,  the  watch  !"  rattled  out 
Tripshore.  "  Get  a  drag  upon  those 
head-sheets.  Lay  aft  here,  some  of  you 
men.  Wheel,  there — steady  as  she  goes. 
How's  her  head  ?" 

"  South-west  by  west  half  west,  sir." 

"  The  smack  feels  the  draught.  Sir 
Mordaunt,"  said  I.  "  Round  she 
heads  for  Weymouth — nor'-nor'-east,  as 
Tripshore  would  tell  us." 

The  breeze  briskened  up  merrily.  It 
was  doubly  delightful  after  the  spell  of 
calm,  and  appeared  to  blow  Sir  Mor- 
daunt's  doubting  fancies  clean  out  of 
his  mind.  Under  gaff  topsails  and 
three  jibs,  and  the  main  boom  very 
nearly  amidships,  and  the  weather 
leeches  quivering  in  the  moonshine,  the 
schooner  looked  right  up  into  the  warm 
westerly  wind  with  erect  spars,  and  with 
the  foam  gleaming  past  her  in  a  manner 
that  made  one  see  she  knew  the  trick  of 
going  to  windward.  In  this  way  we 
were  swarming  along  when  half-past  ten 
was  struck,  on  which  we  threw  the  ends 
of  our  cigars  overboard  and  went  below 
and  to  bed. 

Chapter  V. 
A  COMFORTABLE  bed  is  a  small  thing 
to  talk  about,  but  a  fine  thing  to  enjoy. 
Considering  how  large  a  part  of  lile  is 
spent  in  bed,  allowing  only  eight  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  there,  if  you 
choose,  a  man  is  wts6  to  lie  soft  and 
warm.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  opinion 
of  those  Wetlingtonian  notions  of  hard 
paillasses  and  pillowless  bolsters.  If.I 
can't  be  manly  without  racking  ray  bones 
all  night,  I  would  rather  remain  without 
any  sex  to  speak  of.  The  science  of  up- 
holstery hit  upon  the  most  perfect  bed 
for  comfort,  rest,  and  refreshment, 
when  it  designed  the  spring-mattress  and 
the  hair-mattress  on  top  of  it.  That 
was  my  bed  aboard  the  "  Lady  Maud  "; 
and  as  I  bundled  into  the  snow-white 
sheets,  and  dipped  my  intellectual  brow 


into  a  pillow  of  down— soft  as  the  feel 
of  water  when  a  man  floats  on  his  back 
— I  felt  that  the  cynics  would  have  to 
exert  themselves  into  an  uncommon  ef- 
fort of  eloquence  to  persuade  me  that 
life  isn't  worth  having. 

I  was  sleeping  soundly  when  the  stew- 
ard knocked  at  my  door  and  sung  out 
that  it  was  eight  o'clock.  As  my  con- 
sciousness brightened  I  look  notice, 
first,  that  the  bracket-lamp,  screwed 
against  a  timber  near  my  head,  was  os- 
cillating like  a  pendulum  ;  next,  that 
the  sunshine  flashed  into  and  faded  out 
of  the  little  cabin  in  a  very  windy  man- 
ner ;  and,  lastly,  that  (here  was  a  great 
sound  of  creaking  and  groaning,  and 
splashing  and  foaming  going  on  all 
around  mc. 

"  So  !  an  honest  breeze  of  wind  at 
last !"  thought  1,  as  I  sprang  out  of  my 
bunk,  and  began  to  topple  about  after 
my  clothes  ;  and  the  springing,  swoosh- 
ing, hoppingmotionof  the  craft  putting 
an  uncommon  buoyancy  into  my  mind, 
I  tuned  up  my  pipes — 

Another  pull,  raj  lad*  1  belay  1 
Here  I  hauled  on  my  small  clothes. 
Up  with  those  yardi  and  lei  het  go ! 
Here  I  fought  my  way  out  of  my  night- 
gear. 


Now,  thought  1,  for  a  dip  ;  for  I  had 
noticed  a  capital  bath,  with  a  shower- 
box  rigged  up  over  it,  in  a  bit  of  a  room 
just  before  the  skipper's  cabin  ;  and  I 
opened  the  door  to  peep  out,  as  I  did 
not  want  to  plump  against  Miss  Ada  or 
her  ladyship  with  my  hair  unparted. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  open  than  an 
extraordinary  noise  greeted  my  ear. 
What  can  that  be  ?  thought  I.  But  a 
moment's  hearkening  solved  the  mys- 
tery. It  was,  indeed,  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  poor  NoTier<uri>!f  with  nausea 
in  the  cabin  facing  mine.  First  he 
would  moan  like  a  dog  at  the  moon, 
gradually  increasing  the  intensity  of  the 
sound,  andhoistingit  up  a  whole  octave 
until  it  ended  in  an  explosion — a  com- 
plete blow-up ;  after  which  he  would 
fall  to  the  moaning  again,  regularly  fol- 
lowed as  I  have  described.  But,  how- 
ever heartily  I  may  have  sympathized 
with  him,  I  could  do  him  no  sood  ;  so^ 
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the  coast  being  clear,  I  bolted  forward, 
clawinf;  along  the  side  of  the  table  in  the 
cabin  like  a  parrot  along  a  perch,  for 
the  motion  of  the  little  vessel  was  lively 
enough  to  dance  me  off  my  legs  ;  and, 
reaching  the  bath-room,  soused  myself, 
and  went  aft  again,  inconceivably  re- 
freshed. Silence  now  reigned  in  Norie's 
cabin.  As  I  arrived  abreast  of  it  the 
steward  came  out. 

"  Is  Sir  Mordaunt  up  yet  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,  this  hour  gone.  He's  on 
deck,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Norie  seems  very  bad." 

"  Terrible  sick,  to  be  sure.  Almost 
alarming  at  times,  sir,"  he  answered. 

"  How  long  has  this  breeze  been 
blowing,  steward?" 

"Why,  it's  been  fresh  since  four 
o'clock,  so  Mr.  Purchase  told  roe,  sir." 

"  How  is  her  ladyship  ?" 

"  I've  not  heard  that  she's  much  in- 
convenienced by  the  motion.  But  her 
maid's  down,  sir,  quite  helpless,  poor 
thing,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  cabin 
next  Lady  Brookes'.' 

"  And  MissTuke?"  I  asked,  deter- 
mined to  get  all  the  news  at  once. 

"  Miss  Tuke's  on  deck  with  Sir  Mor- 
daunt, sir." 

Hearing  this,  I  made  haste  to  dress 
myself ;  but  before  I  went  on  deck  I 
opened  Norie's  door  and  looked  at 
him.  His  cabin  was  the  counterpart  of 
mine  in  respect  of  fittings  and  furniture, 
excepting  that  the  bunk  was  right  under 
the  scuttle  or  port-hole.  Our  friend 
was  to  leeward,  and  as  the  schooner  was 
lying  well  over,  the  port-hole  wag  sub- 
merged, and  all  that  could  be  seen 
through  it  was  the  bright  green  water 
sluicing  past  the  thick  plate  glass  like  a 
millrace,  and  gurgling  and  thundering 
as  it  went.  Some  light,  however,  came 
down  through  the  bull's-eye  in  the  deck 
overhead. 

Norie  lay  in  his  bunk,  whh  a  counter- 
pane over  his  legs,  though  his  toes  were 
visible  at  one  end  of  it.  He  was  the 
completes!  picture  of  a  sea-sick  man  that 
the  most  experienced  imagination  could 
body  forth — head  on  one  side,  mouth 
open,  eyes  filled  with  water  and  rolling 
vacantly,  hair  over  his  forehead,  the 
whole  tinted  with  the  hurrying,  quiver- 
ing green  oi  the  sea  through  the  port- 
hole. 

"  Sorry  to  find  you  in  this  plight,  Mr. 
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Norie,"  said  I.  "Can  I  do  anything 
^or  you  ?" 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,  Mr.  Walton  ;  I 
can't  speak,"  he  groaned.  "  Curse  the 
sea  !  I  thought  I  could  stand  it." 

"  You'll  be  able  to  stand  it  presently 
— have  no  fear.  Once  well  rid  of  your 
'long-shore  swash,  you'll  take  a  delight 
in  the  rolling  deep.  ' 

He  motioned  with  his  hand,  and  look- 
ed so  abject,  that  I  had  no  heart  to  offer 
him  further  consolation. 

"  Tell  the  steward  to  keep  near  me," 
he  gurgled,  as  I  went  away. 

On  putting  my  head  through  tbe  com- 
panion, I  Found  Sir  Mordaunt  and  his 
niece  standing  close  beside  it.  I  wished 
them  good-morning,  but  at  the  top  of 
my  voice,  for  what  with  the  washing  of 
the  seas,  and  the  booming  of  the  breeze 
aloft,  there  was  the  devil's  own  noise 
about.  Sprawling  aft  to  look  at  the 
compass,  I  found  the  schooner  lying  her 
course,  with  the  wind  a  couple  of  points 
free.  Of  all  foamy,  sparkling,  windy 
mornings,  this  was  one  of  the  grandest 
I  can  remember.  The  wind  a  summer 
gale,  sweeping  and  singing  over  seething 
heights  of  running  surges  ;  the  water 
among  the  foam  as  green  as  emerald  and 
as  radiant  and  clear  ;  aliove  our  mast- 
heads a  sky  of  violet — a  most  delicately 
tender  blue — with  masses  of  cloud  re- 
sembling vast  enlarging  puffs  of  powder 
smoke  from  the  mouths  of  some  gigantic 
cannons,  sailing  with  the  majesty  of 
squadrons  of  line-of-batlle  ships  across 
it ;  and  a  windward  horizon  studded 
.with  the  snow-white  shoulders  of  similar 
masses  of  vapor  soaring  from  behind  the 
sea.  The  life  of  the  magnificent  scene  of 
rolling  waters  was  made  wild  and  almost 
tempestuous  by  the  whirling  shadows  of 
these  noble  clouds,  for  where  they 
touched  the  deep  the  water  was  an  olive 
hue  and  the  foam  a  dead  white  ;  while 
in  the  sun,  against  the  very  outlines  of 
these  shadows,  the  sea  was  a  sparkling 
light  green,  with  white  smoke  scattering 
along  it,  like  bursts  of  steam,  from  the 
heads  of  the  surges  as  they  broke  in 
flashes  of  blinding  light.  Over  this  toss- 
ing surface  the  schooner  was  splashing 
and  jumping,  under  a  double-reefed 
mainsail  and  two  jibs.  Every  minute, 
as  she  bobbed  her  cutter-shaped  nose 
into  the  hollows,  the  spray  flew  over 
her  forecastle  in  a  glittering  cloud,  and 
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her  forward  cloths  were  dark  with  the 
saturation  of  it  to  half  the  height  of  the 
stays.  The  watch  were  in  oilskins,  and 
shone  like  oil,  but  all  the  wet  was  forward. 
From  a  fathom  abaft  the  foremast  to  the 
taCf  rail  the  sand-white  decks  were  as  dry 
as  an  old  bone  ;  though  at  times,  when 
the  creaming  seas  heeled  the  powerful 
little  vessel  over  to  leeward,  the  keel  of 
the  quaiter-boat  looked  almost  within  a 
foot  of  the  water,  and  the  foam  along- 
side Spat  and  bubbled  and  hissed  some 
inches  above  the  cove  ring- board. 

"  This  repays  us  fotlast  night's  delay, 
Walton  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  wilh 
his  face  all  aglow,  and  his  hair  blowing 
about  his  ears,  and  his  beard  under  his 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  steward 
that  Lady  Brookes  isn't  troubled  by  this 
dance,"  said  I. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  My  niece  says  it 
is  owing  to  the  bed.  It  is  a  fine  bed,  I 
admit  :  but  though  it  prevents  my  wife 
from  feeling  the  pitching  and  rolling,  it 
doesn't  qualify  the  effect  of  going  up 
and  down  ;  this  sort  of  movement,  I 
mean,"  said  he,  as  the  schooner  was 
thrown  up  by  a  sea,  and  then  sank  into 
the  hollow  left  by  it  as  it  ran  away  roar- 
ing and  hissing  to  leeward.  "Depend 
upon  it  she  is  going  to  prove  a  real 
sailor,  and  I'm  thankful  to  Heaven  for 
the  mercy." 

"  And  how  is  it  you  are  not  prostra- 
ted. Miss  Tuke?"  I  asked,  looking  at 
her  with  great  admiration,  for  the  strong 
wind  had  kindled  a  bright  flush  in  each 
check,  that  made  her  eyes  as  brilliant  as 
the  water  where  the  sun  touched  it ;  and 
her  white  teeth  and  red  lips  and  happy 
enthusiastic  expression  might  have 
served  as  hints  forapicture  of  the  God- 
dess of  Health.  She  shook  her  head 
and  laughed  merrily,  balancing  herself 
with  the  ease  of  an  old  sailor  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel,  and  beating  me  hol- 
low in  that  respect,  for  she  kept  her 
hands  by  her  side,  while  I  took  care  to 
keep  a  grip  of  the  lop  of  the  companion. 

"  Poor  Norie  is  very  bad,  Sir  Mor- 
daunt," said  I.  "  It  wouldn't  do  now 
for  one  of  us  to  fall  ill.  Our  friend 
couldn't  prescribe," 

"I'm  very  sorry  forbim,"  replied 
Sir  Mordaunt :  "  but  I  wish  he  didn*t 
think  it  necessary  to  make  such  a  noise. 
He  told  me  he  was  a  good  sailor.     The 


doctor  I  wanted,  who  was  a  naval  sur- 
geon for  some  years,  wouldn't  come — 
his  practice  was  loo  good  to  jeopardize 
by  leaving  it  for  a  summer.  However, 
I  have  known  Mr.  Norie  for  some  time, 
and  Lady  Brookes  is  quite  safe  in  his 
hands.  I  suppose  he'll  get  over  his  sea- 
sickness in  a  day  or  two — but  he  needn't 
hurry — none  of  us  will  want  him  profes- 
sionally, I  hope." 

Presently  old  Purchase  stumped  along 
the  lee  side  of  the  deck,  and  touched  his 
hat  to  me  as  he  passed. 

"  Good  morning,  captain,"  said  I. 
"  Xhe  schooner  knows  the  scent  now 
she  has  the  wind  ;  eh,  captain  ?" 

"  You're  right,  sir,"  he  answered, 
wilh  a  grin  that  cnimpled  up  his  face 
tike  a  block  of  mahogany  that  has  been 
shrivelled  by  heat.  "  I  never  see  any 
wessel  hold  her  own  better.  Look  over 
the  starn,  sir,  and  ye'll  notice  she  don't 
make  a  hair's  thickness  o'  leeway," 

Dress  as  he  would,  we  was  always  a 
terribly  nautic.1l  man  to  look  at.  He 
had  a  black  sou'-wester  on,  the  inner 
rim  of  which  came  as  low  as  his  eye- 
brows, and  oilskin  leggings,  and  a  rusty 
pilot-cloth  coat  pretty  nearly  as  long  as 
a  parson's, 

"  Whereabouts  are  we  now  ?"  lasked. 

"  I  give  US  till  ten  o'clock  to-night 
to  be  abreast  o'  ihe  Start,  onless  the 
wind  comes  free,  in  which  case  we  ought 
to  be  well  on  to  the  Scillies,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"At  that  rate.  Sir  Mordaunt,"  said 
I,  "  we  should  be  clear  of  the  Channel 
in  twelve  hours." 

'"  Yes  ;  and  no  very  great  run  either, 
Walton.  This  head  sea  bothers  the 
boat.  Mark  now  as  she  jumps  at  that 
wave!"  The  light  green  surge  struck 
her  full  on  the  bow,  and  burst  in  a  storm 
of  snow  over  the  forecastle.  "  Do  you 
notice  how  it  stops  her  ?  Furchase, 
don't  spare  your  canvas.  Let  her  have 
all  that  she  will  carry." 

"  She's  got  as  much  as  she  wants, 
sir,"  answered  Ihe  skipper.  "  I'm  a 
man  as  never  drives  a  willing  wessel,  sir. 
My  argueyment  is,  no  craft  is  built  to 
sail  on  her  side,  and  the  more  you  bury 
her  Ihe  more  you  give  her  to  drag  along. 
This  here  double-reefed  mainsail  keeps 
the  yacht  wholesome.  And  isn't  it  press- 
ure enough,  gentlemen  ?  Look  at  the 
weather  stan'ing  rigging  I" 
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I  was  glad  lo  agree  with  him,  but  glad- 
der still  to  hear  the  steward  in  the  cabin 
'  ringing  us  down  to  breakfast. 

"  Only  three  of  us  this  time,"  said  I, 
as  we  sealed  ourselves.  "  When  shall 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  Lady  Brookes' 
company  ?" 

"Before  Norie's,  I  dare  say,"  an- 
swered Sir  Mordaunt,  with  a  laugh. 
"  But  let  us  leave  well  alone,  Wakon. 
My  wife  swings  without  aufferingin  that 
excellent  hanging  bed  of  hers,  and  I 
want  her  to  graduate  for  the  sea  in  it. 
Ada,  my  love,  you  will  have  to  look 
after  your  aunt  while  Carey  is  onjier 
back.  Lucky  you  stand  this  tumblefi- 
cation  so  handsomely." 

A  tumblefication  it  was,  and  the  har- 
der to  get  used  to  because  we  had  woke 
up  into  it,  if  I  may  so  say,  after  having 
gone  to  bed  in  smooth  water.  On  deck 
the  racing  and  jumping  and  foaming  of 
the  yacht  were  a  delight  and  ihe  strong 
wind  a  noble  cordial  ;  but  in  the  cabin 
the  motion  was  exceedingly  uncomforta- 
ble. It  was  not  like  the  stately  heaving 
up  and  sweeping  down  of  a  large  ship, 
a  steady  oscillation  that  enables  a  man 
to  count  twenty  betwixt  the  plunge  of 
the  bow  and  the  rise  of  the  stern,  and 
that  gives  him  time  to  nicely  regulate  the 
conduct  of  his  legs  ;  but  a  wobbling, 
squelching,  jerking  movement,  that 
tossed  you  back  while  you  were  endeav- 
oring to  prevent  yourself  from  being 
pitched  on  to  your  nose,  and  that  set 
every  visible  object  sloping  in  half  a 
dozen  different  directions  in  a  breath. 
Used  to  the  motion  of  big  vessels,  I  own 
it  bothered  me  gieatly  at  first. 

The  breakfast,  by  reason  of  this  same 
dance,  was  by  no  means  a  comfortable 
meal.  Most  of  our  time  was  engrossed 
in  preventing  the  contents  of  our  plates 
from  sliding  on  to  our  laps,  and  in 
watching  a  chance  to  snatch  our  cups 
from  the  swinging  trays  that  tossed  over 
our  heads.  The  steward's  was  the  worst 
look-out.  To  watch  him  coming  along 
from  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  with  a 
plate  of  mufiins  in  one  hand  and  a  dish 
of  ham  in  the  other,  stopping  abruptly 
every  now  and  again,  and  taking  a  hur- 
ried squint  lirst  at  one  plate  and  then  at 
the  other — like  a  nervous  young  gentle- 
man playing  a  tune  upon  the  piano,  and 
first  cocking  his  eye  at  the  bass  keys, 
and  then  twisting  it  on  to  the  treble — 


ought  to  have  moved  my  pity.  I  man- 
aged to  keep  my  face,  in  spite  of  the 
laughing  devil  in  M'^s  Tukc's  eyes  ;  but 
when  at  last  he  fell  down  with  a  rack 
fuUof  toast,  and  I  sair  him  sprawling 
after  the  pieces,  that  scattered  like  a 
pack  of  cards,  and  presently  get  up  and 
rub  his  nose  and  look  at  his  fingers,  as 
though  his  nose  was  burnt  and  he  ex- 
pected to  see  the  skin  come  away,  I  fairly 
exploded,  but  with  a  result  that  was  ut- 
terly unexpected  ;  for  lying  back  in  my 
chair  lo  have  my  guffaw  out  at  the  mo- 
ment the  vessel  lurched  somewhat  heav- 
ily to  leeward,  over  I  went  on  my  back, 
and,  bringing  up  against  the  cushioned 
locker,  lay,  like  to  suflfocate  wiih  laugh- 
ter. 1  regained  the  table,  with  my  face, 
as  I  could  feel,  as  red  as  a  powder-flag. 
Sir  Mordaunt.  grinning  broadly,  hoped 
I  was  not  hurt,  and  Miss  Ada,  looking  at 
me  with  theilush  of  suppressed  laughter 
in  her  cheeks,  said,  "  A  very  proper  re- 
buke, Mr.  Walton,  for  ridiculing  your 
fellow-creatures  in  misfortune." 

We  scraped  through  the  meal,  and 
then  dispersed  on  merciful  errands — Sir 
Mordaunt  to  see  his  wife,  Miss  Tuke  tu 
comfort  the  prostrate  Carey,  and  I  to 
condole  with  Norie.  I  found  him  no 
better.  He  turned  his  bloodshot  eyes 
on  me  with  a  haggard  look  of  remon-  , 
strance,  as  though  he  suspected  1  came 
to  quiz  him. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  ?"' 
said  I.  "  Try  a  glass  of  cold  brandy  ; 
it  may  settle  your  stomach." 

"  I've  got  no  stomach  to  settle,"  he 
answered.  "  It's  all  gone  away  over- 
board." 

He  meant  this  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  any  one  would  have  taken  it  literal- 
ly, on  seeing  his  face.  He  could  scarce- 
ly articulate,  and  could  not  do  better 
than  lie  motionless  ;  so  I  came  away, 
and,  filling  a  pipe,  crawled  on  deck,  and 
stowed  myself  under  the  lee  of  the  sky- 
light. 

A  head  sea  in  the  English  Channel, 
until  the  water  broadens  into  an  ocean 
abreast  of  the  Lizard,  is  the  most  un- 
pleasant in  the  world.  There  is  no  room 
for  the  waves  to  get  big,  in  the  sense  that 
ocean  waves  are  big,  and  the  passage 
of  a  small  vessel  over  them  is  all  chop, 
chop,  and  sputter  and  stagger.  Once 
clear  of  this  spiteful  tumble,  the  deck 
takes  an  agreeable  buoyancy  from  the 
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long  regular  hcavings  of  the  deep-sea 
surges.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  brig  on  our  lee  beam,  and 
could  appreciate,  by  watching  her,  the 
action  of  the  sharp,  short,  slopping  sea 
through  which  our  schooner  was  biting 
and  squeezing  and  jumping.  She  was 
ratching,  like  ourselves,  under  lower 
topsails  and  foresail,  and  she  toppled 
about  like  a  buoy.  So  short  were  the 
waves,  that  before  she  could  settle  her 
stern  into  a  hollow,  a  succeeding  sea  had 
buried  her  bow,  when,  breaking  into 
dazzling  foam  to  a  level  with  her  figure- 
head, it  would  shoot  up  in  a  cloud  of 
mist,  like  the  smoke  of  a  waterfall,  as 
high  as  her  foretop,  and  blow  away  on 
her  quarter  as  though  a  cloud  of  vapor 
had  burst  out  of  her  fore-hatch.  As 
she  veered  astern,  for  we  passed  her  rap- 
idly, the  character  of  her  rolling  could 
be  better  perceived  ;  and  the  jerky,  dis- 
locating tumble,  the  sprawl  of  the  masts 
as  if  they  must  lay  their  lengths  along 
the  sea,  the  sharp  recovery,  the  submer- 
sion of  the  stern  down  to  the  taifrail, 
and  the  great  yawing  heave  of  the  bows, 
showing  the  yellow  metal  down  to  her 
forefoot,  and  the  water  pouring  out  of 
the  hawse-holes  and  head-boards  like  the 
foam  from  a  driven  horse's  mouth,  made 
her  for  all  the  world  resemble  a  man 
hammered  by  a  crowd  of  ruffians,  and 
kept  from  falling  by  the  blows  rained 
upon  him  from  all  sides. 

This  strong  wind  held  alt  day,  and  the 
yacht  was  .jeally  miserable,  with  her 
frothing  scuppers  and  streaming  fore- 
castle. The  men  liked  the  head  sea  as 
little  as  any  of  us,  and  the  only  creatures 
who  appeared  to  enjoy  it  were  the  dogs, 
who  were  incessantly  springing  about 
the  decks,  and  barking  at  an  extra  heavy 
lurch,  and  shaking  their  coats  free  of  the 
constant  showers  of  Spray  which  they 
were  for  ever  plunging  into  the  bows  to 
receive. 

But  at  four  o'clock  tbe  wind  hauled 
away  into  the  south,  and  though  it  blew 
with  undiminished  strength,  yet  the  shift 
seemed  to  have  deprived  it  of  half  its 
force.  A  reef  was  shaken  out  of  the 
mainsail,  and  the  reefed  foresail  set,  and 
under  this  increased  canvas  the  yacht 
drove  like  a  thing  possessed.  The  foam 
flew  away  from  under  her  counter,  and 
the  tail  of  the  wake  looked  to  be  danc- 
ing  among    the    seas  of    the  horizon. 


There  was  no  longer  the  old  severe 
pitching ;  even  the  rolling  was  moder- 
ated by  the  steady  beam  pressure  ;  and 
no  more  water  flew  forward,  unless  it 
were  now  and  again  a  bucketful  of  spray 
that  flashed  over  the  weather  bulwark 
with  the  sparkle  of  a  mass  of  brand-new 
silver  coins,  scattering  as  they  went. 

This  was  the  right  kind  of  sailing  ;  a 
warm  strong  summer  gale  abeam,  the 
sea  a  leaping  surface  of  green  and  white, 
a  flne  sky  overhead,  with  the  swollen 
vaporous  masses  of  the  morning  re- 
placed by  a  surface  of  feather-shaped 
clouds,  very  high  and  scarcely  moving, 
and  the  yacht  buzzing  along  like  a 
steamer  with  a  belt  of  foam  to  wind- 
ward, which  the  wind  that  swept  out 
under  the  foot  of  the  mainsail  blew  up 
in  flakes,  as  though  the  inside  of  a 
feather  bed  bad  gone  adtift. 

That  night  at  a  quarter  before  nine  I 
was  chatting  with  Sir  Mordaunt  in  the 
cabin,  when  Tripshoreputhis  head  into 
the  skylight  and  told  us  that  the  Lizard 
lights  were  in  sight.  We  bundled  on 
deck,  and  looking  away  on  the  starboard 
bow,  there,  like  a  fire-fly  hovering  over 
the  deep,  was  the  last  of  the  English 
sbore-beacons  we  should  see.  The  sun- 
set had  gone  out  of  the  sky,  and  the 
moon  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  where  the  Lizard  light  was,  the  sea 
was  a  great  throbbing  shadow. 

"  Those  lights,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly," said  I  to  Sir  Mordaunt,  "  are  visi- 
ble about  twenty  miles  distant,  so  we 
know  how  far  we  are  from  the  old 
home." 

"  They  arc,  I  think,  the  first  lights  a 
sailor  sights  when  homeward  bound 
from  the  south,"  he  answered,  "  unless 
he  happens  to  be  blown  near  the  Scil- 
lies.  How  many  eyesmust  havewatch- 
ed  for  those  sparks  !  What  hopes  and 
fears  they  must  have  kindled  !  Well, 
good-by,  old  country  ! 
"  '  Much  as  we  have  loved  you. 
We'll  dry  the  tears  (hat  we  have  shed  before  '. 

Why  should  we  weep  to  sail  in  learcb  of ' 

Health,  eh,  Walton  ?  But  many  days 
must  pass  before  we  see  those  cliSs 
again,  or  behold  that  little  spark  yonder! 
And,  meanwhile,  may  God  have  us  all 
in  His  keeping  l" 

We  stood  looking  at  the  light — for 
the  two  beacons  appeared  one  at  that 
distance — and  at  the  foaming  sea  around 
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US,  upon  whose  southern  horizon  the 
moon  was  shedding  its  soft  white  fires, 
and  hearkening  to  the  piping  of  the  wind 
'up  aloft,  and  the  strong  permanent  hiss- 
ing of  the  water  at  the  buws  of  the  yacht, 
while  the  fat-off  light  got  gradually 
smaller  and  smaller  as  we  edged  away 
toward  the  limit  of  the  sphere  within 
which  it  is  visible,  until  it  was  no  more 
than  a  needle's  point  of  brightness,  and 
only  apparent  when  the  eye  was  directed 
a  short  distance  from  it.  At  last  it  van- 
ished, and  there  was  no  light  at  all  that 
way  except  the  stars  twinkling  blandly 
upon  the  water-line. 

"Gone!  Sir  Mordaunt.  This  is 
realty  bidding  our  native  land  good 
night."     And  I  piped  up  ; 

"  '  Yon  sun  ibat  sets  upon  the  sea 
We  follow  in  liis  fligbl  : 
Farewell  awhite  to  him  ind  thee, 
Mjr  nalive  land,  good  night!'" 

"  Two  more  lines,  Walton,"  cried  Sir 
Mordaunt. 


And  there  we  stop.  Yonder's  our 
home,"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  over  the 
bows  of  (he  schooner  into  the  west. 
"  A  solemn  mystery  to  head  for  !  What 
mighty  mariners  have  vanished  in  its 
immensity  !  Loolt  at  the  gloomy  deso- 
late wild  now,  and  think  of  Columbus 
breasting  it  in  a  vessel  that  might  ser\-e 
one  of  our  ships  for  a  long  boat,  steer- 
ing by  no  other  illumination  than  the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
But  come — let  us  go  down  and  toast  the 
'  Lady  Maud  '  in  a  glass  of  soda  and 
brandy.  The  old  girl  has  whipped  us 
bravely  down  the  English  Channel,  and 
she  deserves  all  the  encouragement  we 
can  give  her  by  our  good  wishes." 

Had  we  been  bound  to  the  West  In- 
dies with  a  freight  that  required  de- 
spatch, we  should  have  been  put  into 
fine  spirits  by  the  noble  wind  that  blew 
us  out  of  the  English  Channel,  for  it 
lasted  all  that  Friday  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  and  by  way  of  favor- 
ing us  to  the  utmost,  veered  to  the  east- 
ward, so  as  to  enable  us  to  make  the 
necessary  southing  ;  and  for  all  these 
hours  the  yacht  pelted  under  exactly 
the  same  canvas  she  had  on  her  when 
we  sighted  the  Lizard  light,  and  we  grew 
as  used  to  the  sweeping  roar  of  the  pass- 
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ing  foam,  and  the  humming  of  taut 
shrouds  and  snow-white  cloths  tearing 
at  the  bolt-ropes,  as  passengers  in 
steamships  to  the  throbbing  of  the  en- 
gines. 

We  were  rather  surprised,  when  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner  on  Saturday,  to 
observe  the  door  that  shut  off  the  sleep- 
ing berths  open,  and  None  emerge.  He 
was  yellow  and  haggard,  and  stood  for 
some  moments  holding  on  to  the  door> 
stanchions,  evidently  too  nervous  to  let 
go  ;  but  presently,  making  a  dash,  he 
struck  out  for  the  table,  reached  it  with- 
out mishap,  and  swung  himself  into  a 
chair. 

"  An  unexpected  pleasure,"  exclaim- 
ed Sir  Mordaunt,  looking  at  him  with 
surprise.  "  We  all  thought  you  were  in 
bed." 

"So  I  was,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  1 
felt  hungry.  Sir  Mordaunt ;  and  as  I 
considered  the  symptom  a  good  one,  I 
was  determined  to  encourage  it." 

And  hungry  he  unquestionably  w£s. 
I  never  saw  any  man  make  a  larger  din- 
ner. But  from  that  moment  he  com- 
plained no  more  of  sea-sickness. 

Lady  Brookes,  however,  still  kept  her 
cabin,  nor  had  I  set  eyes  on  her  since 
Thursday.  But  next  morning,  after 
breakfast,  while  Sir  Mordaunt  and  I 
were  smoking  our  pipes  on  the  gratioK 
abaft  the  wheel,  her  ladyship  suddenly 
uprose  through  the.  companion,  assisted 
in  the  rear  by  her  maid  Carey,  who  in 
turn  was  helped  along  by  Miss  Tuke. 
We  both  ran  up  to  her. 

"  Why,  Agnes,  this  is  brave  !  this  is 
encouragingi"  cried  Sir  Mordaunt,  to 
whom  it  was  very  evident  his  wife  had 
not  unfolded  her  intention.  "  Walton, 
kindly  shove  that  chair  along.  Carey, 
go  and  fetch  a  cushion  for  her  lady- 
ship's back.  Ada,  my  love,  throw  the 
shawl  over  your  aunt's  knees  ;"  and  for 
some  moments  all  was  bustle ;  it  was 
like  the  arrival  of  a  member  of  royalty 
at  a  ball. 

The  invalid  had  chosen  the  right  kind 
of  morning  for  her  first  appearance. 
The  strong  wind  had  failed  in  the  morn- 
ing watch,  so  old  Purchase  had  told  us  ; 
there  had  been  a  calm  for  an  hour  ;  then 
a  breeze  had  sprung  up  in  the  north- 
west, and  that  was  the  wind  now  blow- 
ing ;  every  stitch  of  canvas  had  been 
piled  upon  the  schooner,  and  she  was 
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softly  and  quietly  sweeping  over  the  deep 
blue  fathomless  sea,  like  an  albatross 
blown  along  by  its  outstretched  tremor- 
less  wings,  gliding  up  and  running  down 
the  long  ocean  swell,  the  long  intervals 
between  whose  bright  and  foamless  ac- 
clivities were  too  wide  to  make  the  reg- 
ular motion  inconvenient  or  even  notice- 
able. The  men  were  in  their  Sunday 
rig,  lounging  about  the  deck  forward, 
some  of  them  smoking,  some  reading, 
some  looking  over  the  side  at  the  lumi- 
nous curve  of  water  which  the  passage 
of  the  yacht  arched  over  from  either 
bow,  and  their  smart,  clean  dress  pret- 
tily heightened  the  effect  of  the  exqui- 
sitely white  decks  and  the  beautiful 
heights  of  gleaming  sail  which  soared 
into  a  light  blue  sky,  frosted  in  the  east 
with  minute  apray-hke  clouds,  while  in 
the  west  it  was  an  untarnished  summer 
azure.  It  was  surely  a  delightful  pict- 
ure to  come  upon  after  a  three  days' 
imprisonment  in  the  cabin,  and  Lady 
Brookes'  face  brightened  as  she  looked 
around  her.  Moreover,  she  was  grali- 
lied  by  the  pleasure  her  presence  on 
deck  gave  her  husband  ;  and  this,  and 
-the  commotion  her  arrival  among  us 
created,  put  her  into  excellent  spirits. 
Even  the  mastiffs  seemed  to  suspect 
that  there  was  to  be  no  more  sea-sick- 
ness aboard  the  "  Lady  Maud,"  and 
breathed  hard,  and  exposed  their 
tongues,  and  shoved  about  among  us, 
as  though  in  search  of  some  means  to 
unburden  their  minds  of  those  feelings 
for  the  expression  of  which  they  could 
find  no  other  vehicles  than  their  tails. 

While  we  stood  talking,-  some  men 
came  aft  to  spread  the  awning ;  and 
while  this  was  doing.  Purchase  threw  a 
red  ensign  over  the  quarter-deck  cap- 
stan. 

"  For  Divine  service,  my  dear,"  said 
Sir  Mordaunt,  answering  the  question 
ID  his  wife's  face. 

This  was  as  it  should  be  ;  and  pres- 
ently the  whole  ship's  company  came 
aft,  and  gathered  around  the  capstan. 
It  was  pretty  sight.  First,  the  men  in  a 
crowd  upon  the  white  deck,  all  very 
clean  and  smart  in  their  tidy  dress, 
standing  bareheaded  and  for  the  most 
part  in  reverential  postures  ;  then  the 
bright  color  of  the  ensign,  with  Sir  Mor- 
daunt's  fine,  tall,  long-bearded  figure 
inclined  over  a  great  Church  Service ; 


and  to  the  right  of  him  Ada  Tuke's 
pretty  face  and  amber  hair,  crowned  by 
a  little  hat  and  a  long  dark  feather, 
thrown  up  by  and  finely  contrasting  the 
knot  of  rough  sailors'  countenances  be- 
hind her  ;  and,  in  another  place,  Carey, 
the  maid,  between  the  elbows  of  two 
seamen  ;  and  just  behind  her  the  cook, 
with  his  one  eye  turning  about  in  his 
sour  face,  and  Purchase  varying  his  de- 
votional aspect  by  an  occasional  profes- 
sional squint  up  aloft. 

All  the  incidents  of  a  man's  progress 
to  a  great  misfortune  take  a  Strange, 
pathetic  significance  after  the  trouble 
has  happened,  and  he  looks  back  and 
thinks  of  what  went  before.  He  then 
finds  how  full  of  meaning  some-things 
were  which,  at  the  time,  went  past  as 
the  veriest  commonplaces.  This  was 
our  first  Sunday  at  sea  ;  and  out  gath- 
ering together  to  worship  God  knits  all 
those  people  to  me,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
manner  that  makes  that  picture  moving 
to  recur  to,  though  at  the  time  I  never 
could  have  believed  the  memory  of  it 
would  affect  me  as  it  does.  I  have  but 
to  put  down  my  pen  and  close  my  eyes, 
and  I  see  all  those  men,  and  Sir  Mor- 
daunt in  the  midst  of  them,  and  his  wife 
(the  only  one  among  us  seated),  with  her 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  Prayer-book  in  her 
lap ;  and  more  than  that,  1  see  the 
great  ocean  stretching  into  the  sky  all 
around  us,  and  have  before  me  the  very 
aspect  of  the  heavens  in  the  south,  and 
the  leagues  of  flashing  sunlight  in  the 
water.  In  thinking  of  it  I  feel  like  a 
child  looking  at  a  picture  in  a  soap- 
bubble.  The  whole  scene  moves,  and 
is  full  of  exquisite  color.  It  is  close  to 
me ;  I  am  wondering  at  the  brilliance 
and  the  life  of  it ! 

And  now  it  is  gone  !  And  so  shadow- 
like becomes  the  yacht  and  her  little 
company  of  men  and  women,  nay,  and 
those  very  waves 

Thai  o'er  th"  intenninable  ocean  wreathe 

Their  crisped  imlles, 

SO  unreal  as  a  part  of  the  vanished  ex- 
perience, that  I  seem  to  be  as  one  who 
has  acted  with  phantoms  and  taken  part 
in  a  performance  whose  fabric  was  a 
dream. 

Chapter  VI. 
Friday,  June  so  and  so  ;  ei^t  days 
out ;  long,  about  15°  W.,  lat.  about  39° 
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N.,  which  is  near  enough,  as  I  have  no 
other  log-book  than  my  memory  to  go 
by. 

I  awoke  early,  and  finding  the  cabin 
dose  and  the  sky  shining  like  blue  sil- 
ver through  the  port-hole,  I  bundled  on 
my  clothes  and  went  on  deck.  It  was  a 
Utile  after  six  ;  the  sea  was  smooth  and 
flecked  wiih  foam  ;  what  wind  there 
was  was  abeam,  and  the  yacht  was  head- 
ing southwest  under  a  crowd  of  canvas. 
The  watch  on  deck  were  washing  down, 
and  the  sunshine  flashed  in  the  glass- 
clear  water  which  ihey  sent  gushing  from 
the  buckets,  while  they  swabbed  and 
scrubbed,  with  their  trousers  turned 
above  their  stout  white  calves,  and  made 
the  schooner  as  busy  as  a  hive  with  their 
movements. 

Purchase  was  in  charge,  and  seeing 
him  standing  near  the  binnacle,  "  tak- 
ing in"  the  yacht  with  his  hands  behind 
him  and  his  legs  apart,  I  went  up  to 
him  and  said  good-morning. 

"  Another  fine  day,  captain.  The 
weather  has  favored  us  wonderfully  so 
far." 

"It  has  that,  Mr.  Walton,  sir,"  he 
answered,  giving  me  a  rather  wandering 
look,  and  with  an  expression  of  sup- 
pressed mirth  that  might  well  be  de- 
scribed as  a  smile  rolled  up  in  his  face, 
though  no  words  could  convey  the  hilar- 
ity among  the  wrinkles  and  the  mixed 
suggi^estioas  of  his  brown  and  purple 
countenance.  "  Oncommonly      fine 

weather  we've  had,  and  no  mistake  ; 
and  I  don't  know  that  I'm  a  man  as 
can  ever  get  too  much  of  ii,"  he  added, 
with  an  effort  to  recover  his  gravity,  and 
lifting  his  eyes — which  resembled  faintly 
illuminated  cairngorms  twinkling  in  the 
deep  caverns  under  his  brows — to  the 
heavens. 

I  stood  to  leeward  of  him,  and  a  puft 
of  wind  breezing  my  way  made  my  first 
suspicion  certainty.  The  aroma  of  rum, 
or  some  equally  strong  spirit,  was  a 
most  decided  flavor  in  the  air,  "  Hang 
me  if  I  believe  that  complexion  of  his  is 
weather,"  thought  I,  twisting  a  glance 
at  his  red  nose  and  fiery  cheek-bones ; 
"  and  Lady  Brookes  may  have  keener 
eyes  than  her  husband."  However,  I 
had  never  smelt  drink  upon  him  before, 
and  so  I  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  take 
notice  of  his  present  condition,  that  was 
in  no  sense  pronounced,  and  that  might 
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be  very  well  due  to  a  dram  taken  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  bringing  his 
eyes  from  the  sky,  and  with  the  humor- 
ous expression  breaking  out  among  the 
mahogany  wrinkles  again,  "  flne  weather 
is  always  sootable  to  my  feelings.  If  I 
had  my  way,  breezes  after  this  here  pat- 
tern should  be  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
the  sea  would  never  be  rougher  than 
what  you  see  it  now.  But  mind!"  said 
he,  with  the  insistance  of  a  man  who  is 
resolved  that  you  shall  know  he  under- 
stands his  own  meaning,  "  I'm  not 
going  to  say.  that  all  sailors  are  like  me 
in  this  here  fancy  for  smooth  water  and 
six-knot  breezes.  Some  likes  pickles 
strong,  and  some  likes  'em  mild.  I 
likes  'em  mild,  and  the  same  here  with 
cheese.  Some  sailor  men  don't  object 
to  gales  o'  wind,  providing  they  blow 
the  right  way ;  and  some  prefer  the 
draughts  of  air  such  as  they  tell  me  ye 
get  down  in  the  latitood  of  Captain 
Cook's  islands,  where  ye  a'most  forget 
the  names  of  the  running  gear  for  the 
want  of  using  it.  Now,  Thomas!"  he 
suddenly  bawled,  "  mind  where  you 
chuck  that  water !  Shut  the  skylight, 
one  of  you.  Steady  as  she  goes,  Wil- 
liam," turning  to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
"  How's  her  head,  William  ?" 

The  fellow  gave  the  course  ;  but  I 
noticed  that  he  bit  his  under  lip  and 
looked  astern,  holding  the  little  wheel 
with  one  hand.  The  truth  is,  the  joke 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  dash  of  drink 
that  made  the  old  fellow's  face  laugh- 
able to  look  at  and  his  deep  salt  voice 
diverting  to  hear,  but  in  the  collier-like 
mannerism  it  forced  out  of  him.  His 
dress  only  travestied  him.  What  he 
wanted  was  a  musty  old  beaver,  and  a 
long  coat,  and  a  red  shawl  round  his 
throat,  and  a  framework  of  grimy  decks 
and  a  surface  of  patched  cloths  stretched 
upon  yards  made  for  other  vessels.  Yet 
I  am  bound  to  say  he  knew  navigation, 
—enough,  at  least,  to  enable  him  to 
point  his  sextant  and  prick  some  kind 
of  course-  The  first  day  he  came  on 
deck  "  to  shoot  the  sun  "  I  thought  he 
only  exhibited  the  instrument  to  bam- 
boozle Sir  Mordaunt,  and  that  he  bad 
no  other  notion  of  finding  his  way  to 
the  West  Indies  than  by  dead-reckon- 
ing, which  latter  I  suspected  from  the 
care  be  look  to  keep  the  log  going.     But 
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I  was  undeceived  when  he  sung  out, 
'■  Stiilce  eight  bells,"  though  I  had  like 
to  burst  with  laughter  when  I  saw  him 
bobbing  after  the  sun,  staggering  about 
the  deck,  with  the  sextant  to  his  eye,  as 
though  some  one  had  given  him  a  blow, 
and  he  was  trying  to  reduce  the  swelling 
by  a  cold  application. 

"  Isn't  that  a  ship  yonder  t"  I  said, 
pointing  over  the  bow,  having  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a  speck  of  gleaming 
while  against  the  sky  where  the  vague 
horizon  met  it. 

He  bobbed  and  sheltered  his  eyes, 
and  after  cleansing  (hem  several  times  by 
means  of  wedging  his  knuckles  into  the 
hollows  in  which  they  lay  buried,  ex- 
claimed, "  Ay,  it's  a  sail  ;"  and,  so  say- 
ing, went  for  the  glass.  He  was  a  long 
while  bothering  over  the  focus,  and 
when  at  last  he  adjusted  the  tubes  to  his 
vision,  he  was  unable  to  hit  the  object, 
repeatedly  dropping  the  glass  and  look- 
ing for  the  sail,  with  one  eye  closed. 

"  Give  me  the  glass,  captain,"  1  ex- 
claimed, impatiently,  for  I  was  begin- 
ning to  think  the  man  more  muddled 
than  1  had  at  first  suspected,  and  no- 
ticed with  annoyance  the  amused  glances 
which  the  fellows  who  were  cleaning 
the  decks  cast  at  him  ;  for  it  did  not  at 
all  please  me  that  a  man  holding  the  re- 
sponsible position  that  Purchase  filled 
should  jeopardize  the  discipline  of  the 
vessel  by  making  himself  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  crew.  I  took  the  glass, 
but  was  afraid  to  look  the  old  fool  in 
the  face  for  fear  of  laughing  ;  1  there- 
fore quitted  that  side  of  the  deck. 
There  was  not  much  to  see.  The  ves- 
sel ahead  was  on  a  line  with  our  bow- 
sprit end.  and  only  her  highest  canvas 
was  visible.  The  sunshine,  however, 
poured  full  on  the  stranger,  and  made 
what  was  shown  of  her  very  clear  and 
sharp  against  the  sky,  whereby  I  per- 
ceived that  she  was  a  square-rigged  ves- 
sel, but  whether  barque  or  ship  or  brig 
I  could  not  tell. 

I  went  below  for  a  cold  bath  ;  and 
when  I  came  on  deck  again  at  eight 
o'clock,  Purchase's  watch  was  up,  and 
he  bad  gone  to  bis  cabin.  Nobody  be- 
longing aft  excepting  myself  had  turned 
out,  and  as  all  the  crew  were  getting 
their  breakfast,  the  only  persons  on 
deck  were  Tripshore  and  the  man  who 
steered.     The  mate  touched  his  hat  to 


me,  and  not  knowing  I  had  been  on 
deck  before,  pointed  out  the  vessel 
ahead,  which,  greatly  to  my  surprise 
when  I  perceived  that  she  was  going  our 
way,  had  risen  considerably  while  I 
was  below. 

"  Yonder  should  be  either  a  very  slow 
boat.  Mr.  Tripshore,"  said  I,  "or  else 
the  '  Lady  Maud  '  is  Sneaking  aloufi 
much  faster  than  she  appears  to  be 
going." 

"  There's  no  weight  in  the  wind,  sir, 
pretty  as  it  is,"  answered  Tripshore  ; 
'  and  that  chap  ahead,  I  dare  say  now, 
is  loaded  down  to  his  chain-plate  bolts  ; 
while,  if  you  look  around  you,  you'll 
see  there's  nothing  to  stop  the  '  Lady 
Maud ' — the  sea  like  silk,  the  draught 
steady  enough  to  keep  everything  pull- 
ing, and  a  squaresail  on  her  light  and 
big  enough  to  blow  her  along  in  a 
calm." 

This  was  true.  I  ogled  the  stranger 
again,  and  judged  from  the  hoist  of  her 
topsails,  which  were  just  visible,  that 
she  was  a  large  Indian  or  Australian 
ship.  1  put  the  glass  down,  and  asked 
Tripshore  if  the  skipper  was  below. 

"  Ves,  sir ;  he  went  below  when  I  re- 
lieved him  at  eight  bells." 

"He  must  have  knocked  about  a 
great  deal  in  thesun  in  his  youth,"  said 
I.  gravely,  watching  Tripshore's  face- 
"  It's  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  nose 
caught  the  color  it  wears  in  the  North 
Sea." 

He  laughed,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  Sir  Mordaunt,"  Icontinued,  "  says 
his  complexion  is  owing  to  weather. 
What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Tripshore  ?" 

"  It's  not  my  place  to  take  notice  of 
things  which  don't  concern  me,  sir," 
he  answered  ;  but  so  significantly  as  to 
make  me  see  he  followed  my  drift. 

"  Why  perhaps  not  if  the  things  don't 
concern  you.  But  if  you  happen  to  be 
a  passenger  aboard  a  vessel,  her  cap- 
tain's character  and  skill  and  habits 
ought  to  interest  you,  I  should  say,  Mr. 
Tripshore,  seeing  that  your  life  is  in  his 
bands,  and  that  it  entirely  depends  upon 
him  whether  you  shall  be  drowned  or 
not. ' ' 

"  That's  right  enough,  sir,"  said  he. 
"  The  captain  of  a  vessel  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  first-rate  character,  and  I  don't 
know  but  that  the  people  who  are  along 
with  him  haven't  a  right  to  watch  his 
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character,  and  nolice  when  it's  ship- 
shape and  when  it  isn't." 

This  was  all  the  justification  I  needed 
for  having  spoken  to  him  about  Pur- 
chase. For  though  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  say  nothing  about  having  no- 
ticed the  old  man  the  worse  for  liquor, 
I  was  bothered,  if  I  had  not  been  sur- 
prised, by  the  discovery,  and  hoped,  by 
speaking-  to  Tripshore,  that  he  would 
hint  to  Purchase  I  had  spoken  as  if  I  sus- 
pected an  intemperate  habit  in  him,  for 
that  might  frighten  him,  and  hold  him 
away  from  the  bottle.  Perhaps  as  a 
man  who  knew  something  about  the  sea 
I  found  a  significance  in  the  incident 
that  would  have  escaped  a  landsman. 
The  perils  of  the  deep  are  numerous 
and  dreadful  enough,  but  there  are  none 
worse  than  a  drunken  captain.  It  was 
enough  to  think  of  our  sleeping  below, 
and  the  schooner  in  charge  of  a  man 
thick  with  rum,  and  blinking  in  the  eyes 
of  a  squall,  to  make  me  anxious,  and 
determinedato  watch  him.  But,  as  I 
before  said,  I  would  take  no  further  no- 
tice of  what  1  had  observed,  beyond 
talking  to  Tripshore,  so  that  he  might 
advise  Purchase  to  be  on  his  guard,  that 
is,  if  they  were  friendly,  which  it  was 
out  of  my  power  to  inform  myself  upon, 
as  they  were  rarely  on  deck  together  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  what  passed 
below  was  hidden  from  me. 

Norie  arrived  from  the  cabin  shortly 
before  breakfast,  but  I  did  not  meet  the 
others  before  the  meal  was  on  the  table. 
Who  had  given  orders  for  the  provision- 
ing of  the  "  Lady  Maud  "  I  never  knew. 
1  doubt  if  it  were  Sir  Mordaunt,  for  the 
foresight  could  only  have  been  shown 
by  an  old  and  experienced  sea-caterer. 
Considering  that  our  live  stock  consist- 
ed only  of  poultry,  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  the  cook  managed  to  stock 
the  table  so  sumptuously,  though  at  the 
time  I  took  what  came  without  specula- 
tion. Our  breakfasts  in  particular  were 
always  remarkable  for  plenty  and  vari- 
ety. On  a  fine  day  like  this,  when  the 
sunshine  lay  upon  the  open  skylight,  and 
the  drawn  curtains  softened  the  light, 
and  fresh  currents  of  air  breezed  down 
through  the  windsail  with  force  enough 
at  times  to  keep  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
and  flowers  trembling,  no  prettier  scene 
could  be  imagined  than  the  "  Lady 
Maud's"    cabin.       Nothing    but    the 
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motion  of  the  vessel  could  have  per- 
suaded you  that  you  were  not  in  some 
low-ceiled,  richly-furnished  apartment 
ashore,  that  is,  after  finding  a  fictitious 
raisan  ifeire  for  the  solid  mainmast  that 
pierced  the  two  decks,  and  attributing 
the  radiant  stand  of  arms  against  the 
bulkhead  to  some  capricious  decorative 
fancy. 

"  There  is  a  small  excitement  ahead 
of  us,"  said  I,  as  we  seated  ourselves  at 
table  ;  "  a  large  full-rigged  ship  that  we 
are  overhauling  in  fine  style.  If  this 
light  wind  holds,  we  shall  be  well  up  to 
her  by  noon." 

"  I  hope,  Mordaunt,  you  will  gtre 
orders  to  Purchase  not  to  go  near  her," 
said  I^dy  Brookes. 

*'  No,  no  ;  we'll  keep  to  windward  of 
her,  eh,  Walton  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Mor- 
daunt. 

"  Will  that  be  a  safe  place,  Mr,  Wal- 
ton ?"  her  ladyship  wanted  to  know. 

"  As  safe  as  if  shewereoiit  of  sight," 
I  answered.  "  But,  Lady  Brookes,  you 
mustn't  pretend  to  be  nervous  now. 
You  have  beaten  the  worst  part  of  the 
sea,  and  after  such  an  exploit  you  should 
have  the  nerve  to  face  even  a  fire." 

"Well  said?"  cried  Sir  Mordaunt. 
"  And  let  me  tell  you  that  this  same  sea 
is  behaving  to  you  as  a  generous  enemy 
should.  Norie,  do  know  of  any  drug 
that  could  work  the  change  I  see  in  ray 
wife's  face?  Believe  me.  for  brilliant 
eyes  the  ocean  breeze  is  better  than  bel* 
ladonna;  and  for  beautiful  complexions, 
what  is  sarsaparilla  compared  with  salt 
oxygen  ?' ' 

"  Salt  oxygen  !"  echoed  Norie, 

It  was  evident  that  Lady  Brookesdid 
not  the  less  relish  her  husband's  refer-* 
ences  to  herself  because  she  looked  as 
though  she  were  deaf. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  salt  oxygen. 
Miss  Tuke,  for  a  new  medical  term  ?" 
exclaimed  Norie,  with  the  admiration  in 
his  face  that  was  a  standing  part  of  it 
whenever  he  turned  it  upon  Miss  Tuke. 

"  If  it's  unintelligible,  it  should  suit 
the  doctors,"  she  answered. 

"  Are  you  keeping  an  account  of  this 
voyage,  Walton?"  sung  out  Sir  Mor- 
daunt. "  Logging  it,  as  you  nauticos 
say  ?" 

"  Why,  no  ;  nothing  has  happened  to 
make  a  beginning  with.  No  use  putting 
down  latitude  and  longitude,  and  state 
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of  the  weather  only.  Let  a  whale  run 
into  us,  or  let  Purchase  fall  overboard 
and  vanish  in  the  hold  of  a  shark,  and 
I'll  fire  away." 

"  At  that  rate,  I  hope  you'll  find  no 
occasion  to  write  at  all,  I'm  sure,"  quoth 
her  ladyship. 

"  If  ever  I  should  attempt  to  tell  the 
story  of  this  cruise,"  said  I,  "  the  yam 
will  consist  merely  of  loggings.  There'd 
be  no  story.  I'd  tell  the  truA,  and 
that's  all ;  enlarge,  but  not  imaginative- 
ly, upon  the  '  observations,'  which  you 
know  make  a  part  of  every  log-book." 

"  The  best  sea-books  are  of  that  pat- 
tern," said  Sir  Mordaunt.  "  What  are 
•  Tom  Cringle,'  and  '  The  Midge,'  and 
Dana's  fine  book,  and  Herman  Mel- 
ville's, but  logs  —  amplified  jottings? 
Your  profession  has  never  produced  a 
finer  writer  than  Michael  Scott,  Walton. 
There  is  more  ibeautiful  poetry  in  one 
page  of  Michael  Scott's  sea  descriptions 
than  in  all  the '  Islands  '  and '  Coisairs  ' 
and  '  Shipwrecks  '  put  together.  But 
then  you  must  know  the  sea  to  enjoy 
him,  whereas  you  can  relish  Cooper  and 
Marryat  without  ever  having  been  fur- 
ther than  Gravesend;  and  that,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  reason  why  they  are  more 
popular  than  the  other — tliough  they 
have  not  a  tithe  of  his  genius." 

"  Why  don't ^yiiakeeparecord  of  this 
voyage.  Miss  Tuke  ?"  said  Norie,  rather 
languishingly.  "  Our  friend  Walton,  I 
dare  say,  would  furnish  you  with  the 
sea-terms,  and  I  should  very  much 
enjoy  reading  your  desciiptions  of  us 
all." 

"  Would  you  ?"  said  she,  with  a  cold 
smile  in  her  eyes  that  made  the  appar- 
ently naive  question  a  mighty  malicious 
thing  to  my  ear,  though  Norie  took  it  as 
Peter  Bell  took  the  primrose. 

Lady  Brookes  laughed.  Miss  Ada 
was  so  much  brighter  and  cleverer  than 
the  man  who  addressed  her,  that  no 
woman  could  have  watched  the  two  faces 
without  being  pleased. 

"  Ah,  I  would,  indeed,"  said  Norie. 
"  Sir  Mordaunt,  pray  beg  your  niece  to 
keep  a  journal  of  our  travels,  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If  we  have  lime 
for  a  run  ashore  when  we  get  to 
Jamaica,  I'll  botanize  and  philosophize, 
and  make  out  a  learned  chapter  about 
the  night-hawk,  and  the  tern,  and  the 
pelican,  and  the  hawk-billed  turtle,  and 


"  Ay,  and  the  green  cabbage,  and  the 
pearly  onion,  and  the  land-crab,  and  the 
floury  yam,"  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  laugh- 
ing, ■'  If  my  niece  is  to  write  a  book, 
she  must  get  her  interest  out  of  the  sea. 
If  we  touch  anywhere,  it  will  be  to  fill 
OUT  tanks,  not  to  philosophize,  nor  to 
yellow-fever  ize  either,  Norie.  Besides, 
man,  how  long  do  you  suppose  we  mean 
to  be  away  ?  This  is  not  a  voyage 
round  the  world." 

"  And  the  time  flies,"  said  I. 
"  Eight  days  out  already  !  and  it  seems 
but  yesterday  that  we  were  bowling 
down  the  English  Channel.  When  and 
where  I  wonder,  docs  your  skipper  mean 
to  strike  the  north  cast  trades  ?" 

"  Where  do  they  begin  ?"  asked  Miss 
Tuke. 

"  About  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles 
further  south  than  vhere  we  now  are," 
I  answered. 

"  Do  you  think  your  skippper  knows 
anything  about  those  winds?"  asked 
Norie  jokingly. 

But  Sir  Mordaunt  resented  this  in  his 
mild  mannered  way,  not  only  because 
he  had  great  confidence  in  his  captain, 
but  because  he  did  not  like  any  doubt  to 
be  cast  upon  the  fellow's  capacity  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Brookes.  So  at  least 
I  read  it. 

"  You  ought  to  know,  Norie — but 
you  da  know,  for  I  remember  telling 
you — that  Purchase  has  been  to  sea  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  has  s  >ited  as 
man  or  as  master  in  all  sorts  of  vessels, 
in  all  sorts  of  seas,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
weather.  You,  Walton,  should  be  able 
to  assure  our  friend  that  so  old  a  sailor 
as  Purchase  must  know  the  winds  as 
well  as  he  knows  his  two  hands." 

"  Say  what  you  please,  Mordaunt, 
about  him,"  exclaimed  Lady  Mordaunt, 
unexpectedly,  "  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  he  drinks." 

"  Nonsense,  Agnes  !  Why  should 
you  believe  such  a  thing  !  Have  you 
ever  seen  him  drunk  P" 

"  Well,  if  he  doesn't  drink  now,  the 
time  is  not  long  past  when  he  did  drink  ; 
of  that  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  emphati- 
cally. "  Mr.  Walton — nay,  I'll  ask /I'm, 
Mr.  Notie — did  you  ever  sec  such  Utile 
watery — " 

"Groggy?"  suggested  Norie. 
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"  I  say  such  little  watery  filmy  eyes, 
in  the  face  of  a  man  who  has  been  sober 
all  his  life  V 

"Never,"  answered  Norie,  anxious 
after  his  correction  to  make  amends  by 
agreeing  warmly. 

"  You  must  clear  your  mind,  Agnes, 
of  this  melancholy  prejudice  against  an 
excellent  old  seaman,"  said  Sir  Mor- 
daunt,  after  bestowing  a  look  of  reproach 
on  Norie.  "  Walton  will  tell  you  that 
the  weather  produces  effects  upon  the 
face  which  might  easily  pass  for  symp- 
toms of  drink." 

"  Ay,"  thought  I,  "  but  the  weather 
doesn't  make  a  man's  breath  smell  of 
rum  :"  but  I  held  my  peace.  The  sub- 
ject was  dropped  by  Lady  Brookes  ris- 
ing,  and  presently  we  were  all  on  deck. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  ship, 
and  observed  that  her  courses  were  now 
visible,  and,  as  I  might  tell  by  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  her  through  the 
telescope,  a  fragment  of  her  hull.  She 
resembled  »  smalt  moon  poised  upon 
the  blue  horizontal  line,  shining  as 
blandly  as  if  the  canvas  had  been  self- 
luminous,  The  light  breeze  still  held, 
and  the  schooner  was  slipping  through 
the  water  very  nimbly.  Indeed,  shortly 
after  we  arrived  on  deck  the  log  was 
hove,  and  the  speed  made  out  to  be  live 
knots,  which  I  thought  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  lightness  of  the  air.  The 
lofty  rig,  however,  of  the  "Lady  Maud  " 
greatly  helped  her  in  light  breezes.  She 
carried  no  spinnaker,  but  instead  a 
squaresail  that  was  made  of  very  fine 
canvas  light  as  duck,  and  that  was  set 
from  the  deck  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  full 
and  round,  and  the  schooner  breaking 
the  brass-like  waters  into  ripples,  and 
churning  up  a  wake  under  the  pulling  of 
it,  when  the  other  canvas  has  hung  up 
and  down  without  a.  stir.  We  had  that 
sail  set  now,  and  every  other  cloth  be- 
sides, including  a  fore-topmast  stud- 
ding-sail that  overhung  the  water  and 
shone  in  it  like  a  shallow  bottom  of  sil- 
ver sand  ;  and  every  sail  being  as  white 
as  milk,  and  the  sunshine  white  too,  the 
appearance  of  the  stately  gleaming 
heights,  silently  doing  their  work,  was 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

We  gathered  together  under  the  awn- 
ing, for  the  sun  was  very  fierce,  but 
after  a  while  Miss  Tuke  went  below,  and 
began  to  play  and  sing.     She   hul  no 
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"  touch,"  as  it  is  called,  but  her  voice 
was  pretty,  and  as  she  always  chose 
words  set  to  real  tunes,  I  was  fond  of 
listening  to  her.  And  so  the  morning 
crept  by  until  old  Purchase  came  on 
deck  just  before  noon  to  hunt  after  the 
sun,  having  apparently  slept  off  the 
effects  of  the  dram  he  had  swallowed  in 
the  morning  watch. 

By  this  time  he  had  overhauled  the 
ship  to  within  a  couple  of  miles,  and 
there  she  lay,  steady  as  a  cloud,  about 
two  points  on  our  lee  bow.  I  had  not 
been  giving  her  much  attention  for  some 
lime,  owing  to  a  very  lively  novel  I  had 
taken  from  a  pile  of  volumes  upon  the 
skylight ;  but  being  disturbed  by  old 
Purchase's  sprawling  search  for  the  sun, 
I  looked  up  and  noticed  how  near  the 
ship  was,  and  so,  putting  down  the 
book,  I  took  the  glass  and  examined  her. 
She  was  a  long,  frigate-built  merchant- 
man, with  painted  ports..  Her  square 
yards  and  short  royal  mastheads  made 
her  look  very  handsome  aloft.  She  had 
a  long  poop  and  top-gallant  forecastle, 
and  big  cabin  windows  which  caught 
the  sunshine  and  flashed  streams  of  light 
in  the  still  blue  water  under  her.  Her 
sails  were  beautifully  cut,  her  large  chan- 
nels gave  the  standing  rigging  a  wide 
spread  ;  and,  deep  as  she  was,  yet  I 
could  just  catch  the  greenish  gleam  of 
her  copper  a  trifle  below  the  sparkling 
blue  surface  over  which  she  was  faintly 
moving.  I  noticed  with  some  wonder 
that  she  had  a  number  of  flags  hanging 
along  her  awning,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
hide  all  that  part  of  the  deck  save  the 
taffrail.  This  gave  her  an  uncommon- 
ly gay  appearance.  The  flags  were 
of  all  colors,  and  the  contrast  of  them 
with  the  white  awning  and  the  black 
and  white  sides  of  the  ship  was  very 
striking. 

On  a  sudden  I  caught  sight  of  her 
name,  painted  in  large  chatacters  on 
her  stern. 

"  Sir  Mordaunt !"  I  exclaimed,  look- 
ing around,  "  I  recognize  an  old  friend 
yonder.  'Ten  years  ago,  1  was  second 
mate  of  that  ship.  She's  the  '  Dido,' 
and  bound,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales." 

"  Very  curious,  indeed  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, coming  over  to  roe  and  taking 
the  glass.  ' '  It  only  proves  what  a  little 
world  this  is— even  at  sea."     He  ogled 
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the  ship.  "  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
those  Dags  ?  It  isn't  the  Queen's  birth- 
day, is  it?  Are  they  having  a  ball 
aboard  of  her?" 

"  There's  a  jollification  of  some  kind 
going  on,"  said  I.  "  Can  you  make  out 
any  of  her  people  ?" 

"  I    see    some  figures  at    the    tafl- 

"  Let  us  signalize  her,"  said  I. 

"  To  be  sure !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Here,  Purchase,"  he  called,  "  signal 
that  vessel,  will  you  ?" 

The  old  fellow  had  ' '  made  eight 
bells"  some  time  before.  Heputdown 
his  sextant,  rolled  aft,  and  hoisted  the 
ensign.  Miss  Tukenow  joined  us,  and 
we  stood  watching.  Presently  a  spot  of 
red  glimmeied  at  the  ship's  stern,  it 
soared,  and  the  led  ensign  languidly  flut- 
tered at  the  peak. 

"  Hush  !'"  cried  Miss  Tuke  ;  "  don't 
you  bear  the  sound  of  music  ?" 

I  listened  a  moment. 

"  Plainly  enough,"  said  I.  "What 
on  earth  are  they  about  ?" 

The  strains  of  a  band  of  instruments 
were  distinctly  audible,  though  what 
wind  there  was  blew  athwart  us  and 
toward  the  ship. 

"  Can't  you  ask  them  by  flags  what 
they  are  doing  ?"  said  Miss  Tuke. 

"  Quite  easily  ;  butweshall  be  witnin 
hail  presently,  and  that  will  save  us  the 
bother  of  spelling  over  the  signal-book, ' ' 
I  answered.  "  How  strange  to  light 
upon  the  old  hooker  all  these  leagues 
down  here  !"' 

And  I  fell  a-musing,  thinking  of  the 
months  I  had  passed  in  her,  the  watches 
I  had  kept  on  her  poop,  the  old  crew 
whose  faces  and  names  I  could  distinctly 
recall,  and  the  incidents  of  the  voyage. 
I  own  my  heart  warmed  up  at  the  sight 
of  that  ship.  I  was  proud  to  be  able  to 
point  to  her,  and  say  that  over  and  over 
again  I  had  had  charge  of  her  in  (he 
long  watches,  for  she  looked,  as  1  have 
said,  a  beautiful  object  upon  the  blue  of 
the  deep  sea.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
handsomer  vessel  of  her  kind  afloat. 
But  it  was  not  only  her  appearance  that 
kindled  me  ;  the  present  seemed  a  mere 
dream  when  I  looked  at  her,  and  noth- 
ing real  but  the  life  I  had  passed  aboard 
of  her.  Any  sailor  will  understand  my 
feelings.  Jack's  love  of  a  ship  in  which 
he  has  sailed  and  been  well  treated  is  a 


genuine  sentiment.  I  knew  every  plank, 
every  rope,  I  might  say  every  nail,  in 
that  fabric. 

Looking  round,  I  caught  Miss  Tuke's 
eyes  full  upon  me. 

"  I  dare  say  you  would  rather  be  in 
her  than  here,"  says  she. 

"  My  dear  child,"  exclaimed  Sir 
MordauDt,  "you  should  hear  Walton 
talk  of  his  blankets  having  been 
stolen — " 

"  Not  in  her,"  I  interrupted.  "  No, 
I  was  very  comfortable  in  that  boat. 
But  don't  you  believe,  Miss  Tuke,  that 
I  wouldn't  rather  be  where  I  am.  I 
think  of  her  as  a  man  might  of  an  old 
sweetheart.  The  sight  of  her  makes 
him  pensive  ;  but  does  that  mean  that 
he  is  sorry  they  didn't  stick  to  each 
other  ?" 

"  One  always  returns  to  one's  first 
love,"  said  she,  laughing. 

"  So  this  meeting  proves,"  said  I. 
"  Sir  Mordaunt,  you  must  layrae  along- 
side—  not  to  board  her,  but  to  talk. 
Perhaps  I  know  her  skipper ;  and, 
besides,  we  can  hear  the  music,  and  if 
Lady  Brookes  won't  object,  we  might 
turn  to  and  shake  a  foot  to  it,  to  keep 
the  people  yonder  company.  But  I 
should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of  that 
jollitication.  Cheerfulness  is  rather  un- 
common in  a  ship  a  few  days  out  from 
home." 

But  we  were  drawing  closer  and  closer 
all  the  time  we  were  chatting  about  her, 
and  before  the  tithn  bell  called  us  below 
we  were  near  enough  to  discern  with  the 
naked  eye  the  people  who  came  and  went 
at  her  taffrail.  The  wind,  however,  was 
almost  entirely  gone  —  the  fierce  sun 
seemed  to  have  dried  it  up — and  the  sea 
was  beginning  to  look  like  molten  glass, 
through  which  the  ocean  swell  ran  lan- 
guidly into  the  west.  As  we  sat  at 
lunch  we  could  hear  the  music  aboard 
the  ship  quite  distinctly  through  the 
open  scuttles  and  skylights.  Listening 
to  it  made  it  hard  for  us  to  realize  that 
we  were  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  nearest  point  of  land,  and  nothing 
in  sight  but  that  ship  and  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  music  made  it 
seem  as  though  we  were  in  harbor, 
and  that  by  going  on  deck  we  should 
see  piers  and  cliffs  and  people  walking 
about. 

"  Perhaps  the/  have  a  great  man  on 
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board,"  surmised  the  baronet ;  "  and 
this  may  be  his  birthday. ' ' 

"  Maybeagovernor.  Agovernor  be- 
comes a  gieat  man  the  moment  he  quits 
London,"  said  I. 

"  1  wish  this  yacht  were  a  steamer," 
said  Lady  Brookes  pettishly — having 
been  looking  for  some  moments  through 
the  skylights  at  the  sails,  which  were 
faintly  stirred  by  the  swell — with  an  ex- 
pression of  lassitude  in  her  face. 

"  Why,  Agnes,  I  would  have  hired  a 
steamer,  my  love,  had  not  the  whole 
summer  been  before  us,"  answered  Sir 
Mordaunt.  "  But  you  would  not  have 
been  so  comfortable.  The  smell  of  the 
engine-room  is  always  about.  On  such 
a  day  as  this  it  would  be  exceedingly 
unpleasant ;  and  the  throbbing  and 
champing  of  the  engines  is  very  harass- 
inft  in  a  small  vessel." 

"  That  is  so,  indeed,"  said  I,  back- 
ing my  friend  as  usual  in  these  encoun- 
ters. ■'  Steam  is  all  very  well  for  de- 
spatch, but  when  you  are  not  in  a  hurry 
you  must  choose  a  sailing  vessel.  You 
enjoy  expectations  in  a  sailing  ship 
which  steam  defrauds  you  of.  How 
will  the  wind  blow  ?  Will  this  calm 
last  ?  When  a  breeze  springs  up  will  it 
be  foul  or  fair  ?  In  a  steamer  you 
don'l  think  of  these  things.  Vou  plod 
on  like  a  pack-man.     The  line  old  tra- 
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ditions,  the  seamanship,  the  beating  to 
windward,  the  reefing  down,  the  lying- 
lo,  the  running  or  scudding,  are  all 
blown  away  by  steam.  Jack  has 
chucked  his  tarpaulin  overboard,  black- 
ed his  face,  and  gone  with  a  shovel  into 
the  bunkers.  He  is  no  longer  sailor, 
but  stoker,  and  all  our  maritime  notions 
have  been  melted  down  into  the  pro- 
peller." 

"  I  don't  think  you  would  like  the 
'Lady  Maud,'  aunt,  if  she  were  a 
steamer,"  said  Miss  Ada.  "  There 
would  be  nu  snow-white  sails,"  lifting 
up  her  beautiful  eyes,  "  and  we  should 
be  constantly  peeping  into  the  looking- 
glass,  to  see  if  there  were  smuts  on  our 
noses. ' ' 

"  Better  smuts  than  stagnation," 
murmured  her  ladyship.  "  We  may  be 
stuck  without  motion  upon  this  sea  for 
the  next  month." 

Evidently  the  heat  made  her  peev- 
ish, and  besides,  as  an  invalid,  certain 
obligations  of  temper  were  imposed 
upon  her  which  she  was  bound  to  fulfil. 
I  changed  the  subject  by  talking  of  the 
ship,  and  when  lunch  was  over  we  all 
returned  on  deck,  Lady  Brookes  except- 
ed, who  complained  of  languor  and 
went  to  her  cabin,  though  I  was  in- 
clined to  attribute  her  withdrawal  lo 
spfeen .  — Fraser'  s  Magatine, 
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A  PAPER  was  recently  read  by  me  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society,  under  the  above 
title,  which  may  be  termed  a  first  at- 
tempt to  open  for  the  sun  a  creditor  and 
debtor  account,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  only  as  the  great 
almoner,  pouring  forth  incessantly  his 
boundless  wealth  of  heat,  without  re- 
ceiving any  of  it  back.  Such  a  proposal 
touches  the  root  of  solar  physics,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  pass 
without  challenge  —  to  meet  which  I 
gladly  embrace  the  opportunity,  now 
offered  to  me  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Editor  of  this  Review,  of  enlarging 
somewhat  upon  the  first  concise  state- 
ment of  my  views  regarding  this  ques- 
tion. 

Man  has  from  the  very  earliest  ages 


looked  up  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
wonderment  to  our  great  luminary,  to 
whom  we  owe  not  only  the  light  of  day. 
but  the  genial  warmth  by  which  we  live, 
by  which  our  hills  are  clad  with  verdure, 
our  rivers  flow,  and  without  which  our 
life-sustaining  food,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  could  not  be  produced. 

When  for  our  comfort  and  our  use  we 
resort  to  a  fire  either  of  wood  or  coa], 
we  know  now  by  the  light  of  modem 
science  that  we  are  utilizing  only  solar 
rays  that  have  been  stored  up  by  the 
aid  of  the  process  of  vegetation  in  our 
forests  or  in  the  forests  of  former  geo- 
logical ages,  when  our  coal-fields  were 
the  scenes  of  rank  tropical  growth.  The 
potency  of  the  solar  ray  in  this  respect 
was  recogm'zed— even  before  science  had 
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discovered  ils  true  significance  —  by 
clear-sighted  men  such  as  the  late 
George  Stephenson,  who,  when  asked 
what  in  his  opinion  was  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  motion  of  his  locomotive 
engine,  said  that  lie  thought  it  went  by 
"  the  bottled-up  rays  of  the  sun." 

With  the  exception  of  our  coal-fields 
and  a  few  elementary  combustible  sub- 
stances such  as  sulphur  and  what  are 
called  the  precious  metals,  which  we  find 
sparsely  scattered  about,  our  earth  con- 
sists essentially  of  combined  matter. 
Thus  our  rivers,  lakes  and  oceans  arc 
filled  with  oxidized  hydrogen,  the  result 
of  a  most  powerful  combustion  ;  and  the 
crust  of  our  earth  is  found  to  consist 
either  of  quartz  (a  combination  of  the 
metal  silicon  with  oxygen)  or  limestone 
(oxidized  calcium  combined  with  oxi- 
dized carbon),  or  of  other  metals,  such 
as  magnesium,  aluminium,  or  iron,  ox- 
idized and  combined  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Excepting,  therefore,  the  few  sub- 
stances before  enumerated,  we  may  look 
upon  our  earthy  near  its  surface  at  any 
rate,  as  a  huge  ball  of  cinder,  which,  if 
left  (o  itself,  would  soon  become  in- 
tensely cold,  and  devoid  of  life  or  ani- 
mation of  any  kind. 

It  is  true  that  a  goodly  store  of  heat 
still  exists  in  the  interior  of  our  earth, 
which  according  to  some  geologists  is  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  and  must  certainly  be 
in  a  highly  healed  condition  ;  but  this 
internal  heat  would  be  of  no  avail,  owing 
to  the  slow  rate  of  conduction,  by  which 
alone,  excepting  volcanic  action,  it 
could  be  brought  to  us  living  upon  its 
surface. 

An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  heat 
poured  down  annually  upon  the  surface 
of  our  earth  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  a  million  times  the 
heat  producible  by  all  the  coal  raised, 
which  may  be  taken  at  280,000,000  tons 
a  year. 

If  then  we  depend  upon  solar  radia- 
tion for  our  very  existence  from  day  to 
day,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  only 
remotely  interested  in  solar  physics,  and 
the  question  whether  and  how  solar  en- 
ergy, comprising  the  rajs  of  heat,  of 
light,  and  tfae  actinic  rays,  is  likely  lo 
be  maintained,  is  one  in  which  we  have 
at  least  as  great  a  reversionary  interest 
as  we  have  in  landed  estate  or  other 
property. 

Naw  Suuia.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  6 


If  the  amount  of  heat,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  of  energy,  supplied  an- 
nually to  our  earth  is  great  as  compared 
with  terrestrial  quantities,  that  scatter- 
ed abroad  in  all  directions  by  the  sun 
strikes  us  as  something  almost  beyond 
conception. 

The  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  the 
sun  has  been  approximately  computed 
by  the  aid  of  thepyrheliometerof  Pouil- 
let,  and  by  the  actinometers  of  Herschei, 
at  18,000,000  heat  units  from  every 
square  foot  of  its  surface  per  hour  ;  or, 
expressed  popularly,  if  coal  were  con- 
sumed on  the  surface  of  the  sun  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  our  total  annual 
production  of  280,000,000  tons,  being 
the  estimated  produce  of  all  the  coal- 
mines of  the  earth,  would  suffice  to  keep 
u[>  solar  radiation  for  only  one  forty- 
millionth  part  of  a  second  ;  or,  if  the 
earth  was  a  mass  of  coal,  and  could  be 
supplied  by  contract  to  the  solar  furnace- 
men,  this  supply  would  last  them  just 
thirty-six  hours. 

If  the  sun  were  surrounded  by  a  solid 
sphere  of  a  radius  equal  to  the  mean 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  (95,- 
coo,ooo  of  miles),  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
digious amount  of  heat  would  be  inter- 
cepted ;  but  considering  that  the  earth's 
apparent  diameter  as  seen  from  the  sun 
is  only  seventeen  seconds,  the  earth  can 
intercept  only  the  2250-mi]lionth  part. 
Assuming  that  the  other  planetary 
bodies  swell  the  amount  of  intercepted 
heat  to  ten  times  this  amount,  theie  re- 
mains the  important  fact  that  i||Jjj^{{: 
of  the  solar  energy  is  radiated  into  space, 
and  apparently  lost  to  the  solar  system,, 
and  only  tisihtixF  utilized  or  inter- 
cepted. 

Notwithstanding  this  enormous  loss- 
of  heat,  solar  temperature  has  not  di- 
minished sensibly  for  centuries,  if  we 
neglect  the  periodic  changes,  apparently 
connected  with  the  appear^ce  of  sun* 
spots,  that  have  been  observed  by  I.ock- 
yer  and  others,  and  the  question  forces 
Itself  upon  us  how  this  great  loss  cati  be 
sustained  without  producing  an  observ- 
able diminution  of  solar  temperature, 
even  within  a  human  lifetime. 

Among  the  ingenious  hypotheses  in- 
tended to  account  for  a  continuance  of 
solar  heat  is  that  of  shrinkage  or  gradual 
reduction  of  the  sun's  volume  suggested 
by  Helmholtz.      It   may,  however,  be 
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argued  against  this  theory  that  the  heat 
so  produced  would  be  liberated  through- 
out its  mass,  and  would  have  to  be 
brou(;ht  to  the  surface  by  conduction, 
aided  perhaps  by  convection  ;  but  we 
know  of  no  material  of  sufficient  con- 
ductivity to  transmit  anything  approach' 
ing  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by  radiation. 

Chemical  action  between  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  the  sun  has  also  been  sug- 
gested :  but  here  again  we  are  met  by 
the  difficulty  that  the  products  of  such 
combination  would  ere  this  have  accu- 
mulated on  the  surface,  and  would  have 
formed  a  banter  against  further  action. 

These  difficulties  led  Sir  William 
Thomson  to  the  suggestion  that  the  cause 
■  of  maintenance  of  solar  temperature 
>might  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of 
'meteorites,  not  falling  upon  the  sun 
from  great  distances  in  space,  as  had 
been  suggested  by  Mayer  and  Waterton, 
but  circulating  with  an  acquired  velocity 
within  the  planetary  distances  of  the 
sun,  and  he  shows  that  each  pound  of 
matter  so  imported  would  represent  a 
large  number  of  heat  units  without  dis- 
turbing the  planetary  equilibnum.  But 
in  considering  more  fully  the  enormous 
amount  of  planetary  matter  that  would 
be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
solar  temperature.  Sir  William  Thomson 
soon  abandoned  this  hypothesis  for  that 
of  simple  transfer  of  heat  from  the  in- 
terior of  a  fluid  sun  to  the  surface  by 
means  of  convection  currents,  which  lat- 
'ter  hypothesis  is  at  the  present  time  sup- 
sported  by  Professor  Stokes  and  other 
leading  physicists. 

This  theory  has  certainly  the  advan- 
tage of  accounting  for  the  greatest  possi- 
ble store  of  heat  within  the  solar  mass, 
because  it  supposes  the  latter  to  consist 
in  the  main  of  a  fluid  heated  to  such  a 
jtemperature  that  if  it  were  relieve  at 
;a«y  point  of  the  confining  pressure,  it 
>would  flash  ^to  gas  of  a  vastly  inferior, 
'but  still  of  an  elevated,  temperature.  It 
lis  supposed  (hit  such  fluid  material,  or 
imaterial  in  the  "critical"  condition, 
,as  Professor  Thomas  Andrews  of  Bel- 
fast has  named  it,  is  continually  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  by  means  of  con- 
vection currents,  that  is  to  say,  by  cur- 
rents forming  naturally  when  a  fluid  sub- 
stance is  cooled  at  its  upper  surface, 
and  sinks  down  after  cooling  to  make 
room  for  ascending  inalciialat  the  corn- 
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paralively  higher  temperature.  It  is 
owing  to  such  convection  currents  that 
the  temperature  of  a  room  is,  generally 
speaking,  higher  toward  the  ceiling  than 
toward  the  floor,  and  that  upon  plung- 
ing a  thermometer  into  a  tank  of  healed 
water  the  surface  temperature  is  found 
slightly  superior  to  that  near  the  bottom. 

These  convection  currents  owe  their 
existence  to  a  preponderance  of  the 
cooled  descending  over  the  ascending 
current ;  but  this  difference  being  slight, 
and  the  ascending  and  descending  cur- 
rents intermixing  freely,  they  arc,  gen- 
erally speaking,  of  a  sluggish  character  ; 
hence  in  all  heating  apparatus  it  is  found 
essential  to  resort  either  to  artificial 
propulsion,  or  to  separating  walls  be- 
tween the  ascending  and  the  descending 
currents,  in  order  to  give  effect 'lo  the 
convective  transfer  of  heat. 

In  the  case  of  a  fluid  sun  another  diffi- 
culty presents  itself  through  the  circum- 
stance that  the  vast  liquid  interior  is  en- 
veloped in  a  gaseous  atmosphere,  which, 
although  perhaps  some  thousands  of 
miles  in  depth,  represents  a  relatively 
very  small  store  of  heat.  Convection 
currents  may  be  supposed  active  in  both 
the  gaseous  atmosphere  and  in  the  fluid 
ocean  below,  but  the  surface  of  this  fluid 
must  necessarily  constitute  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  convective  systems,  nor 
could  the  convective  action  of  the  gase- 
ous atmosphere,  that  is  to  say,  the  sim- 
ple up  and  down  currents  caused  by  sur- 
face refrigeration,  be  such  as  to  disturb 
the  liquid  surface  below  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, because  each  descending  current 
would  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  in- 
termixed with  its  neighboring  ascending 
current,  and  would,  therefore,  have 
reached  its  least  intensity  on  arriving  on 
the  liquid  surface. 

As  regards  the  liquid,  its  most  favor- 
able condition  for  healing{>urposes  would 
be  at  the  critical  point,  or  that  at  which 
the  slightest  diminution  of  superincum- 
bent pressure  would  make  it  flash  off 
into  gas  ;  but  considering  that,  by  means 
of  conduction  and  convection,  the  liquid 
matter  must  have  assumed  in  the  course 
of  ages  a  practically  uniform  tempera- 
ture to  a  very  considerable  depth,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  liquid  below  the  surface, 
with  fluid  pressure  in  addition  lo  that  of 
the  superimposed  gaseous  atmosphere, 
must  be  ordinary  fluid,  the  critical  con- 
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dilion  being  essentially  confined  only  to 
the  surface. 

Conditions  analogous  to  those  here 
contemplated  are  met  with  in  a  high- 
pressure  steam  boiler,  with  its  heated 
water  and  dense  vapor  atmosphere. 
Suppose  the  fire  below  such  a  boiler  be 
withdrawn,  and  its  roof  be  exposed  to 
active  radiation  into  space,  what  should 
we  observe  through  a  strong  pane  of 
glass  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  boiler 
near  the  liquid  surface,  lit  up  by  an 
incandescenlelectriclampwithin  ?  The 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation  from  the  boiler 
would  give  rise  to  convection  currents, 
and  partial  condensation  of  the  vapor  at- 
mosphere ;  then,  if  the  motion  of  the 
water  was  made  visible  by  means  of  col- 
oring matter,  we  should  observe  convec- 
tion currents  in  the  fluid  mass  separate 
and  distinct  from  those  in  the  gaseous 
mass ;  but  these  convection  currents 
would  cause  no  visible  disturbance  of  the 
liquid  surface,  which  would  present  it- 
self to  the  eye  with  the  smoothness  of  a 
mirror.  It  is  only  in  the  event  of  the 
steam  pressure  being  suddenly  relieved 
at  any  point  on  the  surface  that  aportion 
of  the  water  would  flash  into  steam, 
causing  a  violent  upheaval  of  the  liquid. 

The  dark  spots  on  the  sun  appear  to  in- 
dicate commotion  of  this  description,  but 
these  are  evidently  not  the  result  of  mere 
convection  currents  ;  if  they  were,  they 
would  occur  indiscriminately  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  sun,  whereas  tele- 
scopie  observation  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  they  do  occur  almost  exclusively  in 
two  belts,  between  the  equator  and  the 
polar  surfaces  on  either  side.  Their  oc- 
currence could  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained if  we  could  suppose  the  existence 
of  strong  lateral  currents  flowing  from 
the  polar  surfaces  toward  the  equator, 
which  lateral  currents  in  the  solar  atmos- 
phere would  cause  cyclones  or  vortex 
action  with  a  lower  and  denser  atmos- 
phere consisting  probably  of  metallic 
vapors ;  this  vortex  action  extending 
downward  would  relieve  the  fluid  ocean 
locally  from  pressure,  and  give  rise  to 
explosive  outbursts  of  enormous  magni- 
tude, projecting  the  lower  atmosphere 
high  above  the  photosphere,  with  a  veloc- 
ity measured,  according  to  Lockyer,  by 
a  thousand  miles  a  second.  It  will  be 
seen  from  what  follows  how,  according 
to  my  views,  such  voitex  action  in  those 
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intermediate  regions  of  the  sun  would 
necessarily  be  produced. 

But  supposing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  just  pointed  out,  convec- 
tion currents  sufficed  to  effect  a  transfer 
of  internal  heat  to  the  surface  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  account  for  the  enor- 
mous surface- loss  by  radiation,  we  should 
only  have  the  poor  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  available  store  would  last 
longer  than  might  have  been  expected, 
whereas  a  complete  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem would  be  furnished  by  a  (beory,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  radiant  energy 
which  is  now  supposed  to  be  dissipated 
into  space  and  irrecoverably  lost  to  our 
solar  system,  could  be  arrested  and 
brought  back  in  another  form  to  the  sun 
himself,  there  to  continue  the  work  of 
solar  radiation. 

Some  six  years  ago  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  that  such  a  solution  of  the 
solar  problem  might  not  lie  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  and  although  I 
cannot  claim  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  intricacies  of  solar  physics,  I 
have  watched  its  progress,  and  have 
engaged  also  in  some  physical  experi- 
ments bearing  upon  the  question,  all  of 
which  have  served  to  strengthen  my 
confidence  and  to  ripen  in  me  the  de- 
termination to  submit  my  views,  not 
without  some  misgiving,  to  the  touch- 
stone of  scientific  criticism. 

For  the  purposes  of  my  theory,  stel- 
lar space  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
highly  rarefied  gaseous  bodies,  includ- 
ing hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  car- 
bon, and  their  compounds,  besides  solid 
materials  in  the  form  of  dust.  Each 
planetary  body  would  in  that  case  at- 
tract to  itself  an  atmosphere  depending 
for  density  upon  its  relative  attractive 
importance,  and  it  would  not  seem  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  heavier 
and  less  diffusible  gases  would  form  the 
staple  of  these  local  atmospheres  ;  that, 
in  fact,  they  would  consist  mostly  of 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid, 
while  hydrogen  and  its  compounds  would 
predominate  in  space. 

In  support  of  this  view  it  may  be 
urged,  that  in  following  out  the  molec- 
ular theory  of  gases  as  laid  down  by 
Clausius,  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  Thom- 
son, it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
limit  to  a  gaseous  atmosphere  in  space  ; 
and,  further,  that  some  writers-^among 
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whom  I  will  here  mention  only  Grore, 
Humboldt,  Zoellner  and  Mattieu  Wil- 
liams— have  boldly  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  space  filled  with  matter.  But 
Newton  himself,  as  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  tells 
us  in  an  interesting  paper  which  has 
only  just  reached  me,  has  expressed 
views  in  favor  of  such  an  assump- 
tion. 

The  history  of  Newton's  paper  is  re- 
markable and  very  suggestive.  It  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  9lh 
and  i6th  of  December,  1675,  and  re- 
mained unpublished  until  1757,  when  it 
was  printed  by  Bircli,  the  then  secre- 
tary, in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Society, "  but  received 
no  attention  ;  in  1846  it  was  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Magaiine  it.  the  sug- 
gestion of  Harcourt,  but  was  again  dis- 
regarded ;  and  now,  once  more,  only  a 
few  months  since,  a  philosopher  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  Atlantic  brings  back  to 
the  birthplace  of  Newton  his  forgotten 
and  almost  despised  work  of  zoo  years 
ago. 

Quoting  from  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt's 
paper : 

Newton  in  his  Hypothesis  [magines  "an 
ethereal  medium  much  of  the  same  constitu- 
tion with  air,  but  far  rarei,  subtler,  and  more 
elastic."  "  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
this  medium  is  one  uniform  matter,  but  com- 
posed parll;  of  the  main  phlegmaiic  hoij  of 
elher,  partly  of  other  various  ethereal  spirits, 
much  after  the  manner  that  air  is  compounded 
of  the  phlegmatic  body  of  air  iaicrmixed  with 
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if  moreover  he  had  been  armed  with 
that  most  wonderful  of  all  modern  sci- 
entific instruments,  the  spectroscope, 
the  direct  outcome  of  his  own  prismatic 
analysis,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion would  have  so  developed  his 
thoughts  upon  solar  fuel,  that  they 
would  have  taken  the  form  rather  of  a 
scientific  discovery  than  of  a  mere  spec- 
ulation. 

Our  proof  that  interstellar  space  is 
filled  with  attenuated  matter  does  not 
rest  however  solely  upon  the  uncertain 
ground  of  speculation.  We  receive  oc- 
casionally upon  our  earth  celestial  visit- 
ors termed  meteorites  ;  these  are  known 
to  travel  in  loose  masses  round  the  sun 
in  orbits  intersecting  at  certain  points 
that  of  our  earth.  When  in  their  transit 
they  pass  through  the  denser  portion  of 
our  atmosphere  they  become  incandes- 
cent, and  are  popularly  known  as  falling 
stars.  In  some  cases  they  are  really 
deserving  of  that  name,  because  they 
strike  down  upon  our  earth,  from  the 
surface  of  which  they  have  been  picked 
up  and  subjected  to  searching  examina* 
tion  while  still  warm  after  their  exer- 
tion. Dr.  Flight  has  only  very  recently 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
analysis  of  the  occluded  gases  of  one  of 
these  meteorites  as  follows  : 


furthei  suggests  in  his  Hypothesis  that  this 
complex  spirit  or  ether,  whicli.  by  its  elasticity, 
is  extended  throughout  all  space,  is  in  con- 
tinual movement  and  interchange.  "  For 
Nature  is  a  perpetual  circulatory  worker, 
generating  fluids  out  of  solids,  and  solids  out 
uf  fluids;  fixed  things  out  of  volatile,  and 
volatile  out  of  fixed  ;  subtile  out  of  gross,  and 
gross  out  of  subtile  ;  some  things  to  ascend 
and  make  the  upper  terrestrial  juices,  rivers, 
and  the  atmosphere,  and  by  consequence  others 
to  descend  for  a  requital  (□  the  furmer.  And 
as  the  earth,  so  perhaps  may  the  sun  imbibe 
ihis  spirit  copiously,  to  conserve  his  shining, 
and  keep  the  planets  from  receding  (arther 
from  him  ;  and  (hey  (hat  will  may  also  sup- 
pose (hat  (his  8piri(  affords  or  carries  with  it 
(hither  (he  solaiy  fuel  and  material  principle 
of  life,  and  that  (he  vast  ethereal  spaces  be- 
tween us  and  the  stars  are  for  a  sufGcient 
reposiloiyfor  this  food  of  the  sun  and  planets." 
"Thus,  perhaps,  may  all  things  be  originated 
from  ether." 

If  at  the  time  of  Newton  chemistry 
had  been  understood  as  it  now  is,  and 


CO.  (Carbonic  acid)     . 
CO     (Caibonic  oxide)   . 
H       (Hydrogen) 
OH,  (Marsh  gas) 
N        (Nitrogen) 


31-88 
4^-79 
4-S5 

17-66 


It  appears  surprising  that  there  was  no 
aqueous  vapor,  considering  there  was 
much  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  combina- 
tion with  carbon  ;  but  perhaps  the  vapor 
escaped  observation,  or  was  expelled  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  other  gases  by 
external  heat  when  the  meteorite  passed 
through  our  atmosphere.  Opinions 
concur  that  the  gases  found  occluded  in 
meteorites  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
entered  into  their  composition  during 
the  very  short  period  of  traversing  our 
denser  atmosphere ;  but  if  any  doubt 
should  exist  on  this  head,  it  ought  to  be 
set  at  rest  by  the  fact  that  the  gas  prin- 
cipally occluded  is  hydrogen,  which  is 
not  contained  in  our  atmosphere  in  any 
appreciable  quantity. 
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Further  proof  of  the  fact  that  stellar 
space  is  filled  with  gaseous  matter  ts  fur- 
nished by  spectruiD  analysis,  and  it  ap- 
pears from  recent  Investigation,  by  Dr. 
Huggins  and  others,  (hat  the  nucleus  of 
a  comet  contains  very  much  the  same 
gases  found  occluded  in  meteorites,  in- 
cluding "carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  probably  oxygen,"  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  set  forth  by  Dewar  and 
Liveing,  it  also  contains  nitrogenous 
compounds  such  as  cyanogeo. 

Adversely  to  the  assumption  that  in- 
terplanetary space  is  filled  with  gases,  it 
is  urged  that  the  presence  of  ordinary 
matter  would  cause  sensible  retardation 
of  planetary  motion,  such  as  must  have 
made  itself  felt  before  this  ;  but,  assum- 
ing that  the  matter  filling  space  is  an 
almost  perfect  fluid  not  limited  by  bor- 
der surfaces,  it  can  be  shown  on  purely 
mechanical  grounds  that  the  retardation 
by  friction  through  such  an  attenuated 
medium  would  be  very  slight  indeed, 
even  at  planetary  velocities. 

But  it  may  be  contended  thai,  if  the 
views  here  advocated  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  gases  were  true,  the  sun 
should  draw  lo  himself  the  bulk  of  the 
least  diffusible  and  therefore  the  heavi- 
est gases,  such  as  caibonic  acid,  car- 
bonic oxide,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
whereas  spectrum  analysis  has  proved, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  prevalence  of 
hydrogen. 

In  explanation  of  this  seeming 
anomaly,  it  can  be  shown,  in  the  fiist 
place,  that  the  temperature  of  the  sun  is 
so  high  that  such  compound  gases  as 
carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  could 
not  exist  within  him,  their  point  of  dis- 
sociation being  very  much  below  the 
solar  temperature.  It  has  been  con- 
tended, indeed,  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  that 
none  of  the  metalloids  have  any  exist- 
ence at  these'  temperatures,  although  as 
regards  oxygen  Dr.  Draper  asserts  its 
existence  in  the  solar  photosphere 
There  must  be  regions,  however,  out- 
side that  thermal  limit,  where  their  ex- 
istence would  not  be  jeopardized  by 
heat ;  and  here  great  accumulation  of 
the  comparatively  heavy  gases  that  con- 
stitute our  atmosphere  would  probably 
take  place,  were  it  not  for  a  certain 
counterbalancing  action. 

I  here  approach  a  point  of  primary 
importance  in  my  argument,  upon  the 
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proof  of  which  my  further  conclusions 
must  depend. 

The  sun  completes  one  revolution  on 
its  axis  in  twenty  •  five  days,  and  its 
diameter  being  taken  at  883,000  miles, 
it  follows  that  the  tangential  velocity 
amounts  to  1.25  miles  per  second,  or  to 
what  (he  tangential  velocity  of  our  earth 
would  be  if  it  occupied  five  hours  in- 
stead of  twenty-four  in  accomplishing 
one  revolution.  This  high  rotative 
velocity  of  the  sun  must  cause  an  equa- 
torial rise  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  to 
which  Mairan,  in  1731,  attributed  the 
appearance  of  zodiacal  light.  La  Place 
rejected  this  explanation  on  the  ground 
that  zodiacal  light  extended  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  exceeding  our  own, 
whereas  the  equatorial  rise  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  due  to  its  rotation  could  not 
exceed  nine-twentieths  of  the  distance 
of  Mercury.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  La  Place  based  hiscalculation  upon 
the  generally  accepted  hypothesis  of  an 
empty  stellar  space  (occupied  only  by 
an  imaginary  aether),  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  result  of  solar  rotation 
would  be  widely  different,  if  supposed  to 
take  place  within  a  medium  of  unbound- 
ed extension.  In  this  case  pressures 
would  be  balanced  all  round,  and  the 
sun  would  act  mechanically  upon  the 
floating  matter  surrounding  him  in  the 
manner  of  a  fan,  drawing  it  toward  him- 
self upon  the  polar  surfaces,  and  pro- 
jecting it  outward  in  a  continuous  disk- 
like stream  from  the  equatorial  surfaces. 

By  this  fan  action,  hydrogen,  hydro- 
carbons, and  oxygen  are  supposed  to  be 
drawn  in  enormous  quantities  toward  the 
polar  surfaces  of  the  sun  ;  during  their 
gradual  approach  they  pass  from  their 
condition  of  extreme  attenuation  and 
intense  cold  to  that  of  compression,  ac- 
companied with  increase  of  temperature. 
Until,  on  approaching  the  photosphere, 
they  burst  into  flame,  giving  rise  to  a 
great  development  of  heat,  and  a  tem- 
perature commensurate  with  their  point 
of  dissociation  at  the  solar  density.  The 
result  of  (heir  combus(ion  will  be  aque- 
ous vapor  and  carbonic  acid,  and  these 
products  of  combustion,  in  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  centrifugal  force,  will 
flow  toward  the  solar  equator,  and  be 
thence  projected  into  space. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  cen- 
trifugal action  for  the  purpose,  of  my 
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theory,  the  following  Eimple  mathemati- 
cal statement  of  the  problem  may  not  be 
thought  out  of  place.  Let  us  consider 
the  conditioD  of  two  equal  gaseous 
masses,  at  equal  distances  from  the  solar 
cenlie,  the  one  in  the  direction  of  the 
equator,  the  other  in  that  of  either  of 
the  poles.  These  two  masses  would  be 
equally  attracted  toward  the  sun,  and 
balance  one  another  as  regards  the  force 
of  gravitation,  but  the  former  would  be 
subject  to  another  force,  that  of  centrif- 
ugal action,  which,  however  small  in 
amount  as  compared  with  the  enormous 
attraction  of  the  sun,  would  destroy  the 
balance,  and  determine  amotion  toward 
the  sun  as  regards  the  mass  opposite  the 
polar  surface,  and  into  space  as  regards 
the  equatorial  mass.  The  same  action 
would  take  effect  upon  the  masses  filling 
their  places,  and  the  result  must  be  a 
continuous  current  depending  for  its 
velocity  upon  the  rate  of  solar  rotation. 
The  equatorial  current  so  produced, 
owing  to  its  mighty  proportions,  would 
flow  outward  into  space,  to  a  practically 
unlimited  distance. 

The  next  question  for  consideration 
is  :  What  would  become  of  these  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  when  thus  returned 
into  space  ?  Apparently  they  would 
gradually  change  the  condition  of  stellar 
material,  rendering  it  more  and  more 
neutral ;  but  I  venture  to  suggest  the 
possibility,  nay,  the  probability,  that 
solar  radiation  will,  under  these  con- 
ditions, step  in  to  bring  back  the  com- 
bined materials  to  a  state  of  separation 
by  dissociation  carried  into  effect  at  the 
expense  of  that  solar  energy  which  is 
now  supposed  to  be  irrevocably  lost  or 
dissipated  into  space  as  the  phrase  goes. 

According  to  the  law  of  dissociation 
as  developed  by  Bunsen  and  Sainte- 
C I  aire  DevilJe,  the  point  of  decompo- 
sition of  different  compounds  depends 
upon  the  temperature  on  the  one  hand, 
and  upon  the  pressure  on  the  other. 
According  to  Sainte-L'laiie  Deville,  the 
dissociation  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at 
atmospheric  pressure  and  at  3800°  C.  is 
0.5,  that  is  to  say  one  half  of  the  vapor 
would  exist  as  such,  the  remaining  half 
being  found  as  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  ;  but  with  the 
pressure,  the  temperature  of  dissociation 
rises  and  falls,  as  the  temperature  of 
saturated  steam  rises  and  falls  with  its 


pressure.  It  is  therefore  conceivable 
that  the  solar  photosphere  may  be  raised 
by  combustion  to  a  temperature  ex- 
ceeding 3800°  C-,  whereas  dissociation 
may  be  effected  in  space  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature. This  temperature  of  aSoo" 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  character  and  amount  of  solar  radi- 
ation, if  it  is  only  borne  in  mind  that  the 
luminous  atmosphere  may  be  a  thousand 
miles  in  depth,  and  that  the  flame  of 
hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons,  in  the  up- 
permost layers  of  this  zone,  is  trans- 
parent to  the  radiant  energy  produced 
m  the  layers  below,  thus  making  the 
total  radiation  rather  the  sum  of  matter 
in  combustion  than  the  effect  of  a  very 
intenseiy  heated  surface. 

Sainte-Clairc  Dcville's  investigations 
had  reference  only  to  heats  measured  by 
means  of  pyrometers,  but  do  not  extend 
to  the  effects  of  radiant  heat.  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall  has  shown  by  his  important  re- 
searches that  vapor  of  water  and  other 
gaseous  compounds  intercept  radiant 
heat  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  and 
there  is  other  evidence  to  show  that 
radiant  energy  from  a  source  of  high  in- 
tensity possesses  a  dissociating  power 
far  surpassing  the  measurable  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  compound  substance 
under  its  influence  is  raised.  Thus  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  are  dissociated  in 
the  leaf-cells  of  plants  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  direct  solar  ray  at  ordinary 
summer  temperature,  and  experiments 
in  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  nearly 
three  years  *  go  to  prove  that  this  dis- 
sociating action  is  obtained  also  under 
the  radiant  inSuence  of  the  electric  arc, 
although  it  is  scurcely  perceptible  if  the 
energy  is  such  as  can  be  produced  by 
an  inferior  source  of  heat. 

The  p^int  of  dissociation  of  aqueous 
vapor  and  carbonic  acid  admits,  how- 
ever, of  being  deteiroined  by  direct  ex- 
periment. Jt  engaged  my  attention 
some  years  ago,  but  I  have  hesitated  to 
publish  the  qualitative  results  I  then 
obtained,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  to 
quantitative  proofs. 

These  experiments  consisted  in  the 
employment  of   glass  tubes    furnished 

•See  Proittdingt,  Royal  Secitty,  vol.  ixi.. 
March  1,  iSSo  ;  also  a  paper  read  betoTe  Sec- 
tion A  of  [tic  Briiiah  Association,  Sepiember 
r,  18S1,  and  ordered  to  be  primed  in  (he  Re- 
port 
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with  platinum  electrodes,  and  filled  with 
aqueous  vapor  or  with  carbonic  acid  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  latter  being  fur> 
nished  with  caustic  soda  to  regulate  the 
vapor  pressure  by  heatin^.  Upon  im- 
mersing one  end  of  the  tube  charged 
with  aqueous  vapor  in  a  reftigeratmg 
mixture  of  ice  and  chloride  of  calcium, 
its  temperature  at  that  end  was  reduced 
10  —32°  C,  corresponding  to  a  vapor 
pressure,  according  to  Regnault,  of 
T^p(th  of  an  atmosphere  When  so 
cooled  no  slow  electric  discharge  took 
place  on  connecting  the  two  electrodes 
with  a  small  induction  coil.  I  then  ex- 
posed the  end  of  the  tube  projecting  out 
of  the  freezing  mixture,  backed  by  white 
paper,  to  solar  radiation  (on  a  clear  sum* 
mer's  day)  for  several  hours,  when  upon 
again  connecting  up  to  the  inductorium, 
a  discharge,  apparently  that  of  a  hydro- 
gen vacuum,  was  obtained.  This  ex- 
periment being  repeated  furnished  un- 
mistakable evidence,  I  thought,  that 
aqueous  vapor  had  been  dissociated  by 
exposure  to  solar  radiation.  The  car- 
bonic acid  tubes  gave,  however,  less  un- 
mistakable effects.  Not  satisfied  with 
these  qualitative  results,  1  made  arrange- 
ments to  collect  the  permanent  gases  so 
produced  by  means  of  aSprengel  pump, 
but  was  prevented  by  lack  of  time  from 
pursuing  the  inquiry,  which  1  propose, 
however,  to  resume  shortly,  being  of 
opinion  that,  independently  of  my  pres- 
ent speculation,  the  experiments  may 
prove  useful  in  extending  our  knowledge 
regarding  (he  laws  of  dissociation. 

It  should  be  here  observed  that,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Stokes,  the  ultra 
violet  rays  are  in  large  measure  absorbed 
in  passing  through  clear  glass,  and  it  fol- 
lows from  this  discovery  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  chemical  rays  found 
their  way  through  the  tubes  to  accom- 
plish the  work  of  dissociation.  This 
circumstance  being  adverse  to  the  ex- 
periment only  serves  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  effect  observed,  while  it 
appears  to  furnish  additional  proof  of 
the  fact,  first  enunciated  by  Professor 
Draper,  and  corroborated  by  my  own 
experiments  on  plants,  that  the  disso- 
ciating power  of  light  is  not  confined  to 
the  ultra  violet  rays,  but  depends  in  the 
process  of  vegetation  chiefly  upon  the 
yellow  and  red  rays. 

Assuming,  for  my  present   purpose, 


that  dissociation  of  aqueous  vapor  was 
really  effected  in  the  experiment  just  de- 
scribed, and  assuming,  further,  that  stel- 
lar space  is  filled  with  aqueous  and  other 
vapor  of  a  density  not  exceeding  the 
T^)>inrth  part  of.  our  atmosphere,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  dissocia- 
tion would  be  effected  by  solar  radiation, 
and  that  solar  energy  would  thus  be  util- 
ized. The  conjoint  presence  of  aqueous 
vapor,  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  would 
only  serve  to  facilitate  their  decompo- 
sition, in  consequence  of  the  simultane- 
ous formation  of  hydrocarbons  and  nitro- 
genous compounds  by  combination  of 
the  nascent  hydrogen  and  the  nitrogen 
with  carbon  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
what  occurs  in  vegetation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  energy 
radiated  from  the  sun  into  space  should 
be  intercepted,  inasmuch  as  even  a  par- 
tial return  of  heat  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed would  serve  to  supplement  solar 
radiation,  the  balance  being  made  up  by 
absolute  loss.  To  this  loss  of  energy 
would  have  to  be  added  that  consumed 
in  sustaining  the  circulating  current, 
which  however  need  not  relatively  be 
more  than  what  is  known  to  be  lost  on 
our  earth  through  the  tidal  action,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  be  compensated  as 
regards  the  time  of  solar  rotation  by 
gradual  shrinkage. 

By  means  of  the  fan-like  action  re- 
sulting from  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  the 
vapors  dissociated  in  space  to-day  would 
be  drawn  toward  the  polar  surfaces  of 
the  Sun  to-morrow,  be  heated  by  increase 
in  density,  and  would  burst  into  fiame 
at  a  point  where  both  their  density  and 
temperature  had  reached  the  necessary 
elevation  to  induce  combustion,  each 
complete  cycle  taking,  however,  years  to 
be  accomplished.  The  resulting  aque- 
ous vapor,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic 
oxide  would  be  drawn  toward  the  equa- 
torial regions,  and  be  then  again  pro- 
jected into  space  by  centrifugal  force. 

Space  would,  according  to  these  views, 
be  filled  with  gaseous  compounds  in  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  by  solar  radiant 
energy,  and  the  existence  of  these  gases 
would  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  solar 
absorption  spectrum,  in  which  the  lines 
of  some  of  the  substances  may  be  entirely 
neutralized  and  lost  to  observation.  As 
regards  the  heavy  metallic  vapors  re- 
veled ID  the  sun  by  the  spectroscope,  it 
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is  assumed  that  these  form  a  lower  and 
denser  solar  atmosphere,  not  participat- 
ing in  the  fan-like  action  which  is  sup- 
posed to  affect  the  light  outer  ntmos- 
phere  only,  in  which  hydrogen  is  the 
principal  factor. 

Such  a  dense  metallic  atmosphere 
could  not  participate  in  the  fan  action 
affecting  the  lighter  photosphere,  be- 
cause this  is  only  feasible  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  density  of  the  inflowing 
current  is,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
gravitating  centre,  equal  or  nearly  equal 
to  the  outflowing  current.  It  is  true  that 
the  products  of  combustion  of  hydrogen 
and  hydrocarbons  are  denser  than  their 
constituents,  but  this  difference  may 
be  balanced  by  their  superior  tem- 
perature on  leaving  the  sun,  whereas  the 
metallic  vapors  would  be  unbalanced, 
and  would  therefore  obey  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  recalling  them  to  the  sun. 
On  the  surface  of  contact  between  the 
two  solar  atmospheres,  intermixture  in- 
duced by  friction  must  take  place,  how- 
ever, giving  rise  to  those  vortices  and 
explosive  effects  within  the  zones  of  the 
sun,  between  the  equator  and  the  polar 
surfaces,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  this  article  ;  these  may 
appropriately  be  called  the  "  stormy  re- 
gions" of  the  sun,  which  were  first  ob- 
served and  commented  upon  by  Sir 
John  Heischel.  Some  of  the  denser 
vapors  would  probably  get  intermixed, 
be  carried  away  metjianically  by  the 
lighter  gases,  and  give  rise  to  that  cos- 
mic dust  observed  to  fall  upon  our  earth 
in  not  inappreciable  quantities,  and  gen- 
erally assumed  hitherto  to  be  the  debris 
of  broken  meteorolitea.  Excessive  in- 
termixture between  the  heat-producing 
atmosphere  and  the  metallic  vapors  be- 
low appears  to  be  prevented  by  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intermediate  neutral  atmos- 
phere, and  called  the  penumbra. 

As  the  whole  solar  system  moves 
through  space  at  a  pace  estimated  at 
150,000,000  of  miles  annually  (being 
about  one  fourth  of  the  velocity  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit),  it  appears  possible 
that  the  condition  of  the  gaseous  fuel 
supplying  the  sun  may  vary  according  to 
its  stale  of  previous  decomposition,  in 
which  other  heavenly  bodies  may  have 
taken  part,  and  whereby  an  interesting 
refle.i  action  between  our  sun  and  other 
heavenly  bodies  would  be  brought  about. 


May  it  not  be  owing  to  such  differences 
in  the  quality  of  the  fuel  supplied  (faat 
the  observed  variations  of  the  solar  heat 
may  arise  ?  and  may  it  not  be  in  conse- 
quence of  such  changes  in  the  thermal 
condition  of  the  photosphere  that  the  ex- 
traordinary convulsions  revealed  to  us  as 
sun-spots  occur  ? 

The  views  here  advocated  could  not 
be  thought  acceptable  unless  they  fur- 
nished at  any  rate  a  consistent  explana- 
tion of  the  still  somewhat  mysterious 
phenomena  of  the  zodiacal  light  and  of 
comets.  Regarding  the  former,  we 
should  be  able  to  revert  to  Mairan's 
views,  the  objection  by  La  Place  being 
met  by  a  continuous  outward  flow  from 
the  solar  equator.  Luminosity  would 
be  attributable  to  particles  of  dust  emit- 
ting light  reflected  from  the  sun,  or  to 
phosphorescence.  But  there  is  another 
cause  for  luminosity  of  these  particles, 
which  may  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion. Each  particle  would  be  electrified 
by  gaseous  friction  in  its  acceleration, 
and  its  electric  tension  would  be  vastly 
increased  in  its  forcible  removal,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  fine  dust  of  the  desert 
has  been  observed  by  Dr,  Werner 
Siemens  to  be  in  a  state  of  high  electrifi- 
cation on  the  apex  of  the  Cheops  pyra- 
mid. Could  not  the  zodiacal  light  also 
be  attributed  to  slow  electric  discharge 
backward  from  the  dust  toward  the  sun  ? 
and  would  not  the  same  cause  account 
for  a  great  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween the  sun  and  earth,  which  latter 
may  be  supposed  to  be  washed  by  the 
solar  radial  current  ?  May  not  the  pres- 
ence of  the  radial  solar  current  also  fur- 
nish us  with  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  hydrogen,  while  abounding  appar- 
ently in  space,  is  practically  absent  in 
our  atmosphere,  where  aqueous  vapor 
and  carbonic  acid,  which  would  come  to 
us  directly  from  the  sun,  take  its  place  ? 
An  action  analogous  to  this,  though  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  may  be  set  up  also 
by  teiresirial  rotation,  giving  rise  to  an 
electiical  discharge  from  the  outgoing 
equatorial  stream  to  the  polar  regions, 
where  the  atmosphere  to  be  pierced  by 
the  return  flood  is  of  least  resistance. 
Thus  the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora 
borealis  or  northern  lights  would  find  an 
easy  explanation. 

The  effect  of  this  continuous  outpour 

of  solar  materials  could  not^be  without 
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vtty  important  influences  as  regards  the 
geological  conditions  of  our  earlh. 
Geologists  have  long  acknowledged  the 
difiicully  of  accounting  for  the  amount 
of  caibonic  acid  that  must  have  been  in 
our  atmosphere,  at  one  time  or  another, 
in  order  to  form  with  lime  those  enor- 
mous beds  of  dolomite  and  limestone,  of 
which  the  crust  of  our  earth  is  in  great 
measure  composed.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  if  this  carbonic  acid  had  been 
at  one  and  the  same  lime  in  our  atmos- 
phere it  would  have  caused  an  elastic 
pressure  lifty  times  that  uf  our  present 
atmospheie ;  and  if  wc  had  the  car- 
bonic acid  that  must  have  been  absorbed 
in  vegetation  in  order  to  form  our  coal- 
beds,  we  should  probably  have  to  double 
that  pressure.  Animal  life,  of  which 
we  tind  abundant  traces  in  these  ' '  meas- 
ures," could  not  have  existed  under  such 
conditions,  and  we  ate  almost  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  carbonic  acid 
must  have  been  derived  from  an  exter- 
nal source. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  theory  here 
advocated  furnishes  a  feasible  solution 
of  this  geological  difficulty.  Our  earth 
being  situated  in  the  outflowing  current 
of  the  solar  products  of  combustion,  or, 
as  it  were,  in  the  solar  chimney,  would 
be  fed  from  day  to  day  with  its  quota  of 
carbonic  acid,  of  which  our  local  atmos- 
phere would  assimilate  as  much  as  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  in  it  a  carbonic 
acid  vapor  density  balancing  that  of  the 
solar  current ;  we  should  thus  receive 
our  daily  supply  of  this  important  con- 
stituent (with  the  regularity  of  fresh  rolls 
for  breakfast),  which,  according  to  an 
investigation  by  M.  Reiset,  communicat- 
ed to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  Dumas  on  the  6ih  of  March  last, 
amounts  to  the  constant  factor  of  one 
ten-thousandth  part  of  our  atmosphere. 
The  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  would  be 
similarly  maintained  as  to  its  density, 
and  its  influx  to,  or  reflux  from,  our 
atmosphere  would  be  determined  by  the 
surface  temperature  of  our  earth. 

It  is  also  important  to  show  how  the 
phenomena  of  comets  could  be  har- 
monized with  the  views  here  advocated, 
and  I  venture  to  hope  that  these  occa- 
sional visitors  will  serve  to  furnish  us 
with  positive  evidence  in  my  favor. 
Astronomical  physicists  tell  us  that  the 
nucleus  of  a  comet  consists  of  an  aggre- 


gation of  stones  similar  to  meteorites. 
Adopting  this  view,  and  assuming  that 
the  stones  have  absorbed  in  stellar  space 
gases  to  the  amount  of  six  times  their 
volume,  taken  at  atmospheric  pressure, 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  will  be  the  effect 
of  such  a  divided  mass  advancing  toward 
the  sun  at  a  velocity  reaching  in  peri- 
helion the  prodigious  rate  of  366  miles 
per  second  (as  observed  in  the  comet  of 
1845),  being  twenty-three  limes  our  or- 
bital rate  of  motion  ?  It  appears  evident 
that  the  entry  of  such  a  mass  into  a  com- 
paratively dense  atmosphere  must  be 
accompanied  by  arise  of  temperature  by 
friclional  resistance,  aided  by  attractive 
condensation.  At  a  certain  point  the 
increase  of  temperature  must  cause  igni- 
tion, and  the  heat  thus  produced  must 
drive  out  the  occluded  gases,  which  in 
an  atmosphere  3000  times  less  dense 
than  that  of  our  earth  would  produce 
6  X  3000  ^  1 8,00c  times  the  volume  of 
the  stones  themselves.  These  gases 
would  issue  forth  in  ail  directions,  but 
would  remain  unobserved  except  in  that 
of  motion,  in  which  they  would  meet  the 
interplanetary  atmosphere  with  the  com- 
pound velocity,  and  form  a  zone  of  in- 
tense combustion,  such  as  Dr.  Huggins 
has  lately  observed  to  surround  the  one 
side  of  the  nucleus,  evidently  the  side  of 
forward  motion.  The  nucleus  would 
thus  emit  original  light,  whereas  the  tail 
may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  stellar 
dust  rendered  luminous  bv  reflex  action 
produced  by  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
comet  combined,  as  foreshadowed 
already  by  Tyndall,  Tait,  and  others, 
starting  each  from  different  assumptions. 
Although  I  cannot  pretend  to  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  more  intri- 
cate phenomena  of  solar  physics,  I  have 
long  had  a  conviction,  derived  princi- 
pally from  familiarity  with  some  of  the 
terrestrial  effects  of  heat,  that  the  pro- 
digious dissipation  of  solar  heat  is  un- 
necessary to  satisfy  accepted  principles 
regarding  the  conservation  of  energy, 
but  that  solar  hear  may  be  arrested  and 
returned  over  and  over  again  to  the 
sun,  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  action  of  the  heat  recuperator  in 
the  regenerative  engine  and  gas  furnace. 
The  fundamental  conditions  are  : 

I.  That  aqueous  vapor  and  carbon 
compounds  are  present  in  stellar  or  in- 
terplanetary apace. 
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2.  That  these  gaseous  compounds  are 
capable  of  being  dissociated  by  radiant 
solar  energy  while  in  a  state  of  extreme 
attenuation. 

3.  That  the  vapors  so  dissociated  are 
drawn  toward  the  sun  inconsequence  of 
solar  rotation,  are  flashed  into  flame  in 
the  photosphere,  and  rendered  back  into 
space  in  the  condition  of  products  of 
combustion. 

Three  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since 
I  ventured  to  submit  these  propositions 
to  the  Royal  Society  for  scientific  criti- 
cism, and  it  will  probably  interest  my 
readers  to  know  what  has  been  the  na- 
ture of  that  criticism  and  the  weight  of 
additional  evidence  for  or  against  my 
theory. 

Criticism  has  been  pronounced  by 
mathematicians  and  physicists,  but 
affecting  singularly  enough  the  chemical 
and  not  the  mathematical  portion  of  my 
argument ;  whereas  chemists  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  regarding  my  mathe- 
matics while  accepting  the  chemistry  in- 
volved in  my  reasoning. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  proof  that  dissociation 
of  attenuated  aqueous  vapor  and  carbon- 
ic acid  is  really  effected  by  radiant  solar 
energy,  and,  if  so  effected,  whether  the 
amount  of  heat  so  supplied  to  the  sun 
could  be  at  all  adequate  in  amount  to 
keep  up  the  known  rate  of  radiation.  It 
was  admitted  in  my  paper  that  my  own 
experiments  on  the  dissociation  of 
vapors  within  vacuous  tubes  amounted 
to  inferential  rather  than  absolute  proof  ; 
but  the  amount  of  inferential  evidence 
in  favor  of  my  views  has  been  very  much 
strengthened  since  by  chemical  evidence 
received  from  various  sources  ;  and  I 
will  here  only  refer  to  one  of  these. 

Professor  Fiazzi  Smyth,  the  Astrono- 
mer Royal  for  Scotland,  has,  in  connec- 
tion with  Professor  Herschel  of  New- 
castle, recently  presented  an  elaborate 
paper  or  series  of  papers  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  "  On  the  Gaseous 
Spectra  in  Vacuum  Tubes,"  of  which  he 
has  kindly  forwarded  me  a  copy.  It  ap- 
pears from  these  memoirs  that  when 
vacuum  tubes,  which  contain  attenuated 
vapors,  have  been  laid  aside  for  a  length 
of  time,  they  turn  practically  into  hydro- 
gen lubes.  In  another  very  recent 
paper  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Professor  Fiazzi  Smyth  fur- 
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nishes  important  additional  proof  of  the 
presence  of  oxygen  in  the  outer  solar 
atmosphere,  and  gives  an  explanation 
why  this  important  element  has  escaped 
observation  by  the  spectroscope.  Ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  existence  of  oxygen 
in  the  outer  solar  atmosphere  has  been 
given  by  Professor  Stoney,  the  Astrono- 
mer Royal  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  K. 
Meldola  in  an  interesting  paper  coro- 
municated  by  him  to  the  Philosophual 
Magazine  in  June,  1878. 

As  regards  the  sufficiency  of  an  in- 
flowing stream  of  dissociated  vapors  to 
maintain  solar  energy,  the  following 
simple  calculation  may  be  of  service. 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  stream  flow- 
ing in  upon  the  polar  surfaces  of  the 
sun  flashes  into  flame  when  it  has  attained 
the  density  of  our  atmosphere,  that  its 
velocity  at  that  time  is  too  feet  per  sec- 
ond (the  velocity  of  a  strong  terrestrial 
wind)  and  that. in  its  composition  only 
one-twentieth  part  is  hydrogen  and  marsh 
gas  in  equal  proportions,  the  other  nine- 
teen-twentieths  being  made  up  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  neutral  compounds.  It 
is  well  known  that  each  pound  of  hydro- 
gen develops  in  burning  about  6o,ooo 
beat  units,  and  each  pound  of  marsh 
gas  about  24,000  ;  the  average  of  the 
two  gases  mixed  in  equal  proportion 
would  yield,  roughly  speaking,  42,000 
units  ;  but,  considering  that  only  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  inflowing  current 
is  assumed  to  consist  of  such  combusti- 
ble matter,  the  amount  of  heat  developed 
per  pound  of  inflowing  current  would  be 
only  2100  heat  units.  One  hundred 
cubic  feet,  weighing  eight  pounds, 
would  enter  into  combustion  every  sec- 
ond upon  each  square  foot  of  the  polar 
surface,  and  would  yield  8  X  60  X  60  X 
3100  =  60,480,000  heat  units  per  hour. 
Assuming  that  one-third  of  the  entire 
solar  surface  may  be  regarded  as  polar 
heat-receiving  surface,  this  would  give 
20,000,000  heat  units  per  square  foot  of 
solar  surface  ;  whereas  according  to 
Herschel's  and  Pouillet's  measurements 
only  18,000,000  heat  units  per  square 
foot  of  solar  surface  are  radiated  away. 
There  would  thus  be  no  difliculty  in  ac- 
counting for  the  maintenance  of  solar 
energy  from  the  suppose  source  of  sup- 
ply. On  the  other  hand  I  wish  to  guard 
myself  against  the  assumption  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  by  some  critics, 
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Ihat  what  I  have  advocated  would 
amount  to  the  counterpart  of  "  perpetual 
motion,"  and  therefore  to  an  absurdity. 
The  sun  cannot  of  course  get  back  any 
heat  radiated  by  himself  which  has  been 
turned  to  a  purpose  ;  thus  the  solar  heat 
spent  upon  our  earth  in  etiecling  vege- 
tation must  be  absolutely  lost  to  him. 

My  paper  presented  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety was  accompanied  by  a  diagram  of 
an  ideal  corona,  representing  an  accumu- 
lation of  igneous  matter  upon  the  solar 
surfaces,  surrounded  by  disturbed  re- 
gions pierced  by  occasional  vortices  and 
outbursts  of  metallic  vapors,  and  culmi- 
nating in  two  outward  streams  project- 
ing from  the  equatorial  surfaces  into 
space  through  many  thousands  of  miles. 
The  only  supporting  evidence  in  favor 
of  this  diagram  were  certain  indications 
that  may  be  found  in  the  instructive 
volume  on  the  Sun  by  Mr.  R,  A.  Proc- 
tor. It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  be  informed,  as  I 


have  been  by  an  excellent  authority  and 
eye-witness,  that  my  imaginary  diagram 
bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
corona  observed  in  .\merica0Q  the  occa- 
sion of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
the  nth  of  January,  i83o. 

Enough  has  been  said)  I  think,  to 
prove  that  the  theory  1  have  ventured  to 
put  forward  is  the  result,  at  any  rate,  of 
considerable  reflection  ;  and  I  may  add 
that,  since  its  first  announcement,  I  have 
not  seen  reason  to  reject  any  of  the  link^ 
of  my  chain  of  argument :  these  I  have 
here  endeavored  to  strengthen  only  by 
additional  facts  and  explanations. 

If  these  arguments  can  be  proved  to 

the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  best  able 

to  form  a  judgment,  they  would  serve  to 

justify  the  poet  Addison  when  he  says  : 

Tbe  unweacied  lun  from  day  to  day 

Does  the  Creator'*  power  diiplaj. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  aa  Almighty  Hand. 

— The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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From  the  days  when  Hercules  laid 
aside  his  club,  spun  wool  with  the  fair 
Queen  of  Lydia,  and  let  the  widow  of 
Tmolus  array  herself  in  his  lion's  skin, 
the  subjection  of  strong  men  to  seduc- 
tive women  has  been  one  of  the  favorite 
themes  of  the  moralist  and  the  cynic. 
History  aod  literature  teem  with  in- 
stances of  this  ignoble  servitude,  but  we 
doubt  if  another  so  abject  an  instance  of 
it  could  be  adduced  as  the  one  we  pro- 
pose to  lay  before  our  readers. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  beautiful  and 
fascinating  Madame  R^camierfell  a  vic- 
tim to  cholera,  on  May  ijlh,  1849,  the 
Presse  newspaper  announced  that  its 
acM  feuiileton  would  consist  of  the  let- 
ters she  had  received  from  Benjamin 
Constant.  Curiosity  was  naturally 
much  excited  by  the  announcement,  for 
a  celebrated  man  does  not  make  a  fool 
of  himself  in  connection  with  a  celebrat- 
ed woman  without  the  world  getting 
some  inklinK  of  his  infatuation:  and  it 
was  pretty  extensively  known  that  Con- 
slant  had  for  years  entertained  for 
Madame  Rfcamier  a  consuming  pas- 
sion. For  the  moment,  however,  the 
sentiment  of  curiosity  was  overriden  by 


a  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
project ;  and  on  the  application  of  the 
nearest  friends  of  both  the  writer  and 
the  recipient  of  the  letters,  an  injunc- 
tion was  issued  against  their  publication. 
Since  then  a  generation  has  passed  away, 
and  Colmann  L^vy  has  just  given  to  the 
world  the  "  Lettres  de  Benjamin  Con- 
stanti  Madame  K^amier,  1807-1830." 
Before  proceeding  to  describe  and 
illustrate  their  tenor,  we  ought,  per- 
haps, to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  an- 
tecedents of  their  author.  Benjamin 
Constant  was  born  at  Lausanne  on  Oc- 
tober 35th,  176;.  His  family  was  of 
French  extraction  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  only  to  avoid  re- 
ligious persecution,  and  it  was  this  fact 
which  established  the  validity  of  his 
claim,  when  he  settled  in  France,  to  be 
considered  a  Frenchman.  He  was  sent 
by  his  father  for  a  time  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  afterward,  in  company  with 
Mackintosh  and  Erskine,  he  studied  at 
Edinburgh.  Not  unnaturally,  people 
have  attributed  to  this  circumstance  his 
ardent  attachment  to  political  liberty. 
But  it  did  not  require  a  man  to  visit 
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England  in  those  days  in  order  to  be- 
come imbued  irilh  a  passion  for  public 
freedom. 

In  1787,  at  the  impressionable  age  of 
twenty,  he  visited  Paris  for  the  first 
time,  where  the  curtain  was  just  about 
to  rise  upon  the  Revolution.  His  father, 
however,  soon  insisted  upon  his  return- 
ing home  and  accepting  a  post  at  the 
Grand  Ducal  Court  of  Brunswick.  The 
position  was  hateful  to  him  ;  so  he  alle- 
viated it  by  falling  in  love  and  marrying 
a  young  ladjr  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  Duchess.  This  he  did  at  the 
mature  age  Of  twenty-two.  A  couple 
of  years  later,  the  young  pair  were  di- 
vorced ;  and  Benjamin  Constant,  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  attractions  of 
Paris,  then  the  centre  of  political  in- 
terest, snapped  his  Court  chains  and  in 
1795  hastencdto  the  French  capital.  It 
is  possible  that  his  having  met  Madame 
de  StaiJl  for  the  first  time  in  the  preced- 
ing autumn  had  something  to  do  with 
this  decision.  "Rarely  have  I  seen," 
he  wrote  at  the  time,  "so  striking  a 
union  of  astonishing  and  brilliant  quali- 
ties, so  much  simplicity,  so  much  charm, 
SO  much  abandon.  She  is  a  creature 
apart,  such  as  is  met  with  only  once  in 
a  century."  He  quickly  succumbed  to 
her  influence,  both  personal  and  politi- 
cal, and  was  for  a  time  as  importunate 
in  begging  her  to  marry  him,  as  he  after- 
ward was  in  imploring  Madame  R^- 
camier  to  love  him.  He  was  as  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  one  case  as  in  tbe  other. 
Burning  for  distinction — M.  de'Lom^nie 
says,  mainly  in  order  that  he  might  be 
loved  by  some  superior  woman  or  other 
— he  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  po- 
Iit4cal  fray,  and  published  a  number  of 
brochures,  of  which  "  Les  Reactions 
Politiques,"  and  "  Les  Effetsde  la  Ter- 
reur"  were  the  most  successful.  But 
the  advent  of  Bonaparte  to  supreme 
power  closed  the  door  on  his  ambition  ; 
and  in  distinguished  company  he  was 
exiled  from  France.  It  was  then  that 
he  besieged  Madame  de  StaSl  with  his 
matrimonial  proposals.  At  last  con- 
vinced of  the  uselessness  of  persevering 
in  his  suit,  he  married  a  sister  of  the 
Count  von  Hardenburg,  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished birth  but  somewhat  dubious 
antecedents.  He  remained,  however, 
on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Madame 
de_Stael,  and  was  one  of  her  most  fre- 
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quent  guests  at  Coppet.  It  was  at  her 
house,  in  1807,  that  he  first  met  Madame 
R^aroier  ;  andthe|earliestof  the  letters 
now  published  were  addressed  lo  her  be- 
tween that  date  and  1814.  But  they  are 
few  in  number  and  unremarkable  in 
tone.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
in  1814,  he  returned  in  company  with 
Madame  de  St  a  el  to  Paris,  whither 
imigrii,  and  exiles  were  flocking  id 
shoals.  It  is  at  this  period  that  (he  in- 
terest of  his  letters  commences. 

Napoleon  was  at  Elba  ;  and  the  fate 
of  the  various  thrones  established  by  him 
was  being  debated  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  One  of  these  was  the  throne  of 
Naples,  occupiedbyMurat,  the  husband 
of  Napoleon's  sister  Caroline.  Though 
in  exile  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
Madame  R^camier  had  been  received  by 
Murat  and  his  wife  in  1813  with  marked 
distinction,  and  she  had  retained  the 
liveliest  recollection  of  tbe  kindness  they 
had  shown  her.  Nor  had  they  forgotten 
their  attractive  guest ;  and  the  Queen 
wrote  to  Madame  R^camier,  begging 
her  to  name  some  well-known  political 
writer  who  would  undertake  to  draw  up 
a  memorial  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  House  of  Murat.  She  at  once  be- 
thought her  of  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
wrote  a  letter  begging  him  to  call  upon 
her  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Like 
himself,  she  had  recently  returned  to 
Paris. 

ConsUnthurriedtohisdoom.  It  was 
the  extreme  end  of  August  when  she  had 
sent  for  him,  and  on  September  ist,  we 
find  him  writing  thus  : 

"  Here  is  Ihe  memorial.  .  .  .  Dojoubnow 
thai  I  have  never  (een  anvlhing  in  the  world, 
in  this  long  and  troubled  life,  comparable  lo 
what  fou  were  feEierday?  I  have  Ihuughl  of 
jou  wherever  I  have  gone.  I  am  sad  and  al- 
most beside  iDyself  with  wonder.  I  am  not 
joking,  for  indeed  1  am  suffering.  I  feel  I 
■land  on  a  terrible  Incline.  To  you,  I  dare 
say.  it  is  immaierial  whether  I  suffer  or  not, 
for  (he  angels  have  iheir  cruel  side." 

On  the  third  of  the  month,  he  is 
utterly  miserable,  he  writes,  because  he 
will  not  see  her  till  the  following  even- 
ing. He  thinks  she  will  hardly  believe 
him,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
tbe  existence  of  such  a  tremendous  tx>n- 
flagration  in  so  short  a  time.  But  there 
is  a  "  mysterious  point  "  about  him,  he 
explains  ;  and  until  this  is  touched,  his 
soul    remains    immovable.     What   the 
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mysterious  point  was  does  not  appear. 
But  there  ia  very  litilc  myslery  about 
what  follows  ;  "  Politics,  society,  all  goes 
for  nothing.  I  know  I  am  mad,  but 
have  I  not  reason  to  be  ?"  Then  like  a 
love-sick  boy  of  nineteen,  this  mature 
politician  of  seven-and- forty  adds,  "  To 
love  is  to  suffer,  but  it  is  likewise  to 
live,  and  it  is  so  long  since  I  lived  !" 
He  writes  to  her  every  day,  sometimes 
several  times  a  day,  and  wants  to  know 
if  his  letters  bore  her.  Apparently  she 
has  given  him  little  or  no  encourage- 
ment, or,  if  she  has,  she  has  quickly 
withdrawn  it ;  for  he  declares  he  can 
scarcely  undergo  the  r^^/ff(^  to  which  she 
subjects  him,  and  when  she  speaks  to 
anybody  else,  he  cannot  help  asking, 
"  Why  not  to  me  ?" 

By  the  second  of  October  he  is  in  a 
truly  deplorable  condition.  He  cannot 
live  without  her.  She  has  overthrown 
his  reason,  and  played  havoc  with  his 
life.  May  he  not  visit  her?  Yet  she  is 
not  to  allow  him  to  do  so  unless  she  can 
console  him  when  he  does.  No  one 
ever  loved,  no  one  ever  suffered,  as  he  is 
suffering.  He  goes  to  see  her,  and  finds 
some  one  else  there,  who,  he  thinks, 
might  possibly  speak  ill  of  him.  "  I 
was  on  the  point,"  he  writes  to  her  a 
few  hours  later,  "  of  flinging  myself  on 
my  knees  before  quitting  you,  and  beg- 
ging him  not  to  do  me  an  injury  !  But 
all  that  appears  theatrical  is  repugnant 
to  me,  even  when  it  is  in  reality  sincere." 

Surely  the  insanity  of  passion  could 
go  no  further  than  this  ! 

Then  he  alters  his  tactics.  Finding 
that  he  pleads  for  love  in  vain,  he  will 
be  satisfled  if  she  will  allow  him  to  be 
her  "  first  friend."  This  he  waters 
down  by  degrees  into  "  a  little  friendly 
preference,"  and  when  this  compara- 
tively modest  request  appears  to  be  as 
little  successful  as  its  more  extravagant 
predecessor,  he  has  recourse  to  that  self 
praise  which  the  copybooks  tell  us  is  no 
recommendation.  He  describes  him- 
self as  "  aman.  sptriluel,  devoted,  brave, 
disinterested,  full  of  sentiment,  whose 
qualities  have  hitherto  been  useless,  be- 
cause he  has  lacked  the  reason  to  guide 
them  aright. ' '  Will  not  she  become  that 
reason,  hitherto  wanting,  his  "  raison 
sup^rieurel"  If  she  will  only  direct 
him,  he  will  yet  do  something  "  beau  et 
bqn."     He    will   yet  show    himself  a 
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champion  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  True. 
What  is  the  use  of  quarrelling  about 
words »  He  will  be  content  if  she  will 
be  his  guardian  angel,  his  ^ood  genius, 
the  divinity  that  will  organize  chaos  in 
his  head  and  heart. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
men  who  are  moving  on  to  the  atigust 
age  of  fifty  have  by  that  time  either  taken 
a  sober  farewell  of  the  tender  passion, 
or  that  they  import  into  its  unnatural 
prolongation  a  considerable  amount  of 
calculation.  But  nothing  can  exceed 
the  naivet^  of  the  letters  of  Benjamir 
Constant.  The  ganmt  of  hopeless  pas- 
sion is  probably  limited,  and  therefore 
somewhat  monotonous  ;  and  the  love- 
sick statesman  strikes  the  usual  notes  in 
the  usual  manner.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  he  omits  none ;  and  he 
appeals  to  the  obdurate  heart  of  Madame 
Recamier  by  all  the  conventional  con- 
siderations with  which  we  are  familiar. 
In  urging  these,  he  has  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  setting  an  exceedingly  high 
value  upon  himself,  and  of  not  feeling 
under  any  obligation  to  conceal  this 
opinion  from  the  lady.  One  might  sup- 
pose, to  listen  to  his  language,  that  the 
fate  of  Europe,  nay  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  depended  upon  his 
softening  her  heart.  Circumstances,  he 
says,  have  been  against  him.  He  was 
bom  far  from  Paris,  but  for  all  that  he 
has  come  to  occupy  in  that  great  city  an 
important  place.  He  cannot  conceal 
from  himself,  he  adds,  that  all  eyes  are 
turned  upon  him  whenever  a  voice  is 
needed  to  give  expression  to  generous 
ideas.  The  inference,  of  course  —  at 
least  to  an  earnest  lover  —  is  obvious. 
"  Emparez-vous  de  mes  faculi^s,  pro- 
fitez  de  mon  dfvouement  pour  vot re  pays 
et  pour  ma  gloire. "  She  is  to  save  her 
country,  and  to  establish  bis  fame,  by 
the  simple  process  of  adoring  him. 

We  have  not  got  the  lady's  answer  to 
this  modest  request  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  she  was  too  discreet  ever  to  commit 
it  to  writing.  She  religiously  kept  his 
letters  ;  but  she  took  good  care  not  to 
answer  them  save  by  word  of  mouth. 
But  did  she,  with  her  seductive  lips, 
ever  remind  him  that  if  he  really  was 
such  a  tremendous  fellow  as  he  evidently 
thought  himself  to  be,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  her  interference  ?  Why 
should  he  not  save  the  world  and  fill  it 
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June, 


witb  his  glory  without  her  assistance? 
She  might  have  added,  moreover — and 
perhaps  she  did — that,  if  he  would  only 
banish  her  from  his  thoughts,  he  would 
have  alt  the  more  time  to  devote  to  the 
establishment  of  his  renown  and  to  the 
salvation  of  the  human  species.  Possi- 
bly she  was  of  opinion  that  a  man  who 
could  lose  his  equilibrium  over  a  woman, 
even  herself,  at  a  moment  when  France 
was  going  to  wreck  and  ruin,  was  hardly 
the  person  to  render  it  much  solid  ser- 
vice. 

It  is  evident  that  no  such  considera- 
tions occurred  to  himself :  for,  in  letter 
after  letter,  he  goes  on  piling  up  the 
agony  of  self-glorification  and  self-humi- 
liation. He  grovels  at  her  feet,  while  he 
talks  of  himself  as  though  his  head  had 
already  struck  the  stars.  He  begs  her 
not  to  break  the  instrument  which 
"  Heaven  itself "  has  confided  to  her 
charge.  Either  she  must  help  him  to 
promote  the  "  beau  "  and  the  "  bon," 
or  she  will  have  him — we  translate  liter- 
ally— dying  in  convulsions  in  the  street, 
nay,  at  her  very  door.  He  does  not 
quite  like  to  plead  the  promptness  and 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  executed 
the  mission  she  had  confided  to  him  on 
behalf  of  Murat  and  his  wife  ;  but  he 
reminds  her  indirectly  of  the  obligation 
by  saying,  "  Vou  gave  me  tiro  hours  for 
the  King  of  Naples.  Can't  you  give  me 
one  for  myself?" 

One  of  the  most  singular  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  extraordi- 
nary letters  is  that  the  roan  who  wrote 
them  had  the  reputation  of  being  what 
is  called  "  a  devil  of  a  fellow."  By  all 
accounts,  he  had  been  making  love  all 
his  life — Sainte-Beuve  gives  him  the 
sobriquet  of  Cherubino  ;  and  as  he  was 
now,  as  we  have  said,  seven-and-forty, 
he  ought  to  have  known  something  about 
women,  and  how  their  hearts  are  to  be 
melted,  by  this  time.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  know  much  about  it,  we  cannot 
think  that  the  way  to  win  any  woman  is 
to  tell  her  that  you  have  been  "  crying 
all  night  "  because  she  does  not  care  for 
yon.  M.  Sardou,  at  the  end  of  an  ad- 
mirable scene  in  "  Numa  Roumestan," 
exclaims,  "  Flamme  et  vent  du  Midi, 
vous  6tes  irr^istibles."  Perhaps  they 
are ;  but,  we  fancy,  only  on  condition 
that  the  ilame  is  not  always  burning,  nor 
the    wind  always  blowing.     Benjamin 


Constant  apparently  understood  nothinf; 
of  all  this  ;  for  he  sighs  and  bums  all 
day  long.  "  Career,  ambition,  study, 
intellect,  diversion,  allhave disappeared. 
I  am  no  longer  anything  more  than  a 
poor  creature  who  loves  you."  Yes,  a 
very  poor  creature  indeed  ;  and  prob- 
ably Madame  R^amier  thought  so. 

We  constantly  feel  that  we  would  give 
anything  to  know  what  "  I'^tre  le  plus 
sMuisant,  le  pluS  spirituel,  le  plus  fin, 
le  plus  grdcieux,  le  plus  ang^lique  de 
bont4" — for  this  is  how  he  describes 
her,  to  herself — did  or  said  to  try  to 
cure  this  poor  maniac  of  his  infatuation, 
and  equally  what  she  can  have  done  or 
said  to  inspire  him  with  it.  In  that  de- 
lightful book  which  was  published  the 
other  day,  the  "  Memoirs  of  Madame 
Jaubcrt,"  Berryer  is  described  as  reply- 
ing to  the  question,  so  often  put,  what 
was  the  secret  of  the  charm  of  Madame 
R^mier,  "  She  knew  how  to  listen."  , 
But  to  listen  to  what  ?  To  the  assur- 
ance, "  Je  ne  peux  pas  vous  voir  dter 
un  de  vos  gants  sans  que  tous  mes  sens 
soient  bou  le  verses  ?"  This  is  one  of 
the  things  he  says  to  her  ;  yet  apparently 
he  did  not  receive  her  conge,  for  the 
letters  still  go  on,  though  with  unabated 
expressions  of  despair. 

Ever  and  anon  he  threatens  to  go 
away,  to  leave  France,  to  leave  Europe, 
to  go  to  America,  ' '  where  men  fight  and 
get  killed  under  the  pretence  that  they 
died  for  liberty,"  and  then  she  will  be 
delivered  from  his  importunity.  He 
does  not  go,  however.  He  stays  and 
calls  in  a  doctor,  of  the  necessity  for 
which  he  takes  care  to  inform  her.  Why 
docs  she,  he  exclaims,  reduce  to  such  a 
condition  a  man  who  has  done  her  no  in- 
jury, and  who  a  little  while  a^o  was  a 
man  of  distinction  ?  "  For  God's  sake, 
do  not  kill  me  outright.  So  little 
suffices  to  keep  me  alive. '  At  any  rate, 
he  will  live  till  to-morrow,  for  to-mor- 
row he  is  to  see  her. 

Noman  could  long  remain  inthisfras- 
tic  condition  without  adding  to  his  griefs 
the  anguish  of  jealousy.  Accordingly 
we  find  him  writing:  "You  refuse  to 
be  alone  with  me,  yet  I  have  found  you 
alone  with  that  man  whom  I  will  not 
name."  He  goes  on  to  implore  her,  for 
pity's  sake,  not  to  treat  him  like  so  much 
dust  beneath  her  feet,  in  comparison 
with   a   person   against  whom  he  i 
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hardly  contain  himself  for  rage.  He 
will  do  bis  best  to  refrain  fiom  killing 
this  hated  rival,  though  his  blood  is 
boiling  in  his  veins  against  the  scourge 
of  his  life,  who,  he  can  perceive,  is 
laughing  at  him,  but  who  nevertheless 
has  not  the  courage  to  shed  a  drop  of 
blood  for  her.  But  he  cannot  say  what 
he  will  do.  She  has  promised  hiro  one 
hour  that  morning  alone,  and  another 
hour  in  the  evening  also  alone — '  'Comme 
vous  r^tiez  avec  lui." 

"Reflect,"  he  adds,  "that  if  you 
repel  me,  if  your  door  is  closed  to  me, 
I  know  his,  that  one  or  other  of  us  will 
never  recross  it  alive.  After  the  happi- 
ness of  calling  you  mine,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  would  give  me  such  de- 
light as  to  wound  the  man  who  has 
ruined  my  life,  and  then  die,"  On  the 
top  of  this  tremendous  threat  follows  the 
dispatch  to  her  of  a  letter  he  has  leceived 
from  another  lady,  "in  order  to  show 
you  that  others  find  me  agreeable." 

One  would  have  thought  that  letters 
of  such  a.  tenor  would  have  caused 
Maddme  R^camier  to  resort  to  absolute 
silence.  Apparently  however,  they  did 
not  produce  that  effect ;  for  we  find  him 
saying  that  she  has  bidden  him  wiile  to 
her  every  morning  what  he  intends  to 
do  during  the  day,  and  even  that  she 
will  answer  him.  Perhaps  he  had  be- 
come a  trifle  more  reasonable.  If  this 
were  so,  he  did  not  long  remain  in  that 
condition.  Again  he  tells  her  that 
"Crime,  virtue,  heroism,  cowardice, 
delirium,  despair,  activity,  annihila- 
tion," all,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  are 
in  her  hands.  "  Dieu  m'a  remis  entre 
vos  mains.  Prenez  -  moi  tout  entier, 
prenez-moi  sans  vous  donner,"  which 
perhaps  she  was  quite  willing  to  do. 
But  this  one-sided  arrangement  did  not 
last  long.  "  Eniin  vous  le  voyez,  vous 
m'avczapeude  frais  ;"  she  is  to  pay 
so  small  a  price  for  possessing  him  en- 
tirely. We  suspect  however,  that,  as 
the  Irish  say,  he  "  raised  the  price  on 
her  "  as  soon  as  she  began  to  think  he 
was  to  be  retained  on  such  easy  terms  ; 
for  he  shoitly  reproached  her  with 
"  entering  into  solemn  engagements 
which  it  needs  tears  and  convulsions  to 
compel  you  to  fulfil."  Nevertheless  he 
will  not  complain ;  he  is  suffering  the 
agony  of  the  dying,  and  the  dying  al- 
ways forgive. 


We  might  fill  pages  upon  pages  with 
extracts  from  his  letters ;  but  they 
would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  what 
has  gone  before.  No  gleam  of  poetry, 
no  novelty  of  sentiment,  no  sparkle  of 
wit,  ever  relieves  the  steadfast  monot- 
ony of  despairing  passion.  Again  and 
again  he  tells  her  that  other  men  may 
love  her,  but  they  can  never  really  rival 
him,  who  is  her  "  absolute  property." 
Again  and  again  he  reminds  her  what  a 
lofty  place  he  occupies  in  public  esti- 
mation, and  that  "if"  she  will  only 
show  him  a  little  friendship — even  only 
such  a  friendship  as  she  shows  to  M. 
de  Ballanches — he  will  answer  for  it,  he 
will  soon  be  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
political  world.  But  she  will  not  listen 
to  him,  and  it  is  a  miracle,  he  declares, 
that  he  has  not  gone  "  pousser  des  cris 
de  douleur  dans  votre  rue,  ne  pas 
mourir  4  votre  porte  " — to  bellow  with 
anguish  in  the  street,  and  expire  at  her 
door. 

An  opportunity  of  proving  the  stuff 
of  which  he  was  made,  not  as  a  lover, 
but  as  a  public  man,  shortly  arose. 
The  news  reached  Paris  that  Napoleon 
had  left  Elba.  Benjamin  Constant 
took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  violence  against  the  Em- 
peror. At  the  same  time  he  did  not  re- 
lax an  instant  in  his  amatory  campaign. 
In  his  eyes  thefateof  France  and  of  his 
suit  were  one. 

"  In  the  name  or  heaven,''  he  wroie  lo  her, 
"  force  jourscir  lo  conceal  TOur  aveision  for  a 
few  days.  I  tund  in  need  of  mv  head.  I  am 
exposing  it  for  a  cause  you  lave.  I  am  braving 
Ilonapartc,  who  is  about  to  return,  and  whom 
I  have  attacked  in  everv  wajr  porsible.  Evety- 
bodj  lells  me  noi  ro  awaii  his  coining.  1  siaj 
in  order  lo  show  you  that  I  have  some  lillle 
courage  and  virtue.  Why  then  crush  roe  be- 
nealh  your  feet,  and  make  me  drinli  of  hu- 
miliation ?  I  declare  solemnly  lo  you.  I  can 
be  of  use  to  (his  country.  My  consideration 
in  il  augments,  all  partiet  appeal  to  me.  You 
have  no  idea  of  my  value,  because  in  your 
presence  love  makes  me  an  idiot.  Be  good 
to  me  for  >  few  days,  and  then  I  shall  have 
conltibuted  lo  save  France,  or  1  shall  be  tn  a 
dungeon,  or  I  shall  depart  for  ever." 

The  sequel  is  matter  of  history.  On 
March  19th,  1815,  he  had  written  an 
article  in  the  D'e&its  against  Napoleon, 
which  made  a  considerable  stir,  and 
which  ended  with  these  words  :  "  I  will 
not,  like  a  miserable  turncoat,  crawl 
from*  one  political  side  to  the  other, 
cover  infamy  with  sophisms,  and  utter 
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vile  words  in  order  to  secure  a  shameful 
existence. ' ' 

But  this  is  precisely  what  he  did. 
He  had  declared  to  Madame  Recamier 
that,  after  defying  Bonaparte,  he  would 
remain  in. Paris  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. The  article  from  which  the 
above  sentence  is  taken,  appeared,  as 
we  have  said,  on  the  i9lh  of  March. 
On  the  23d,  Constant  fled  from  Paris. 
He  returned  to  it  on  the  17th,  but  not, 
as  he  had  grandiloquently  said,  to  enter 
a  dungeon.  He  had  a  conference  with 
Napoleon,  and  on  the  17th  of  April  ac- 
cepted from  the  Emperor  the  title  of 
Privy  Councillor. 

Why  did  he  commit  this  flagrant  act 
of  political  tergiversation  ?  The  motive 
was  not  political,  or,  as  Sainte-Beuve 
has  remarked,  it  might  be  defended  by 
political  considerations,  and  forgiven  on 
political  grounds.  Unfortunately  it  is 
only  too  clear  that  he  could  not  keep 
away  from  the  woman  who  made  his  life 
still  more  miserable  when  he  was  near 
her.  It  is  not  suggested  that  she  coun- 
selled him  to  return.  But  she  assuredly 
did  not  beseech  him  to  stop  away,  or  he 
would  have  done  so,  till  the  political 
atmosphere  had  again  altered.  M.  de 
Lom^nie  says  that  Madame  K^camier 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  this 
"coup  de  fete  politique  ■"  but  we  feel 
that  she  had  enough  influence  over  him 
to  save  him  from  it  had  she  chosen  to 
exercise  it.  As  for  Constant  himself, 
naturally  he  never  gut  over  this  false 
step.  Some  observations  by  Sainte- 
Beuve  on  the  subject  in  the  Nouveau 
Lundi  of  January  27th,  1862,  are  so 
much  to  the  point  that  we  will  reproduce 
them. 

"What  strikea  me  in  regard  10  Benjamin 
Constant,  when  [  look  at  him  dose  and  under 
his  masic,  whai  is  characierisiic  and  ought  to 
be  noted,  is  the  influence  women  exercised 
over  his  political  conduct.  The  star  of 
Madame  de  StaGI  absolulelj  determined  the 
part  he  played  at  the  time  of  the  Consulate 
and  during  ihe  years  that  followed.  .  .  .  This 
Influence  coming  to  an  end,  another  influence, 
that  of  Madame  R6camier,  decided  his  con- 
duct in  March,  1815  :  and  it  is  to  please  this 
ticautj,  and  in  order  not  to  allo\f  a  rival,  the 
warlike  Comte  de  Forbin  with  his  satire,  to 
obtain  a  more  gracious  smile  that  himself  with 
his  pen,  that  he  hastened  to  wiiie  the  famous 
article  in  the  Diiiilt." 

He  goes  00  to  say  that  he  wrote  it 
"to    please    a    coquette;"     and   that 
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though  a  political  personage  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  altogether  exempt  froot 
ordinary  passions,  yel  if  one  of  these 
passions,  such  as  weakness  id  dealing 
with  women,  exercises  an  essential  in- 
fluence over  his  conduct,  he  is  like  a 
general  who  modifies  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign out  of  consideration  for  a  mistress. 

"  [le  loves  something  better  than  bis  pro- 
fesilan  ;  he  Is  not  respectable  ;  he  is  not  great. 
Generals  or  political  leaders,  it  matter*  not 
which,  who  conduct  themselves  like  Antonies. 
who  alter  their  manoeuvres  in  the  middle  of 
an  action  to  follow  the  galley  of  Cleopatra, 
cause  themselves  to  lie  despised." 

That  this  verdict  is  not  too  severe, 
Benjamin  Constant's  own  words  abun- 
dantly testify.  At  a  moment  when  re- 
sponsibilities of  slate  of  the  gravest  kind 
were  placed  upon  him,  he  wrote  to  her 
that  she  was  the  only  thing  that  really 
occupied  him.  "  I  occupy  myself  with 
ambition  to  fill  up  my  time,  and  if  1  can- 
not see  you  this  evening,  well  then  I  will 
go  to  the  Elys^e.  Do  not  add  to  our 
public  disasters  the  private  disaster  of 
closing  your  doors  on  me  at  three 
o'clock.  The  man  who  could  write 
such  a  sentence  was,  to  our  thinking, 
utterly  despicable  ;  and  we  think  much 
worse  of  Madame  R^amier  for  not 
closing  her  door  on  him  for  ever  after 
such  an  ignominious  exhibition.  It  is  in 
vaia  that  Bryon  wrote  in  the  ' '  Corsair  :' ' 
"  What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fl)-  ? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven  ; 

By   this,  how   many   lose,   not   earth,   but 
beaven  1 " 

But  Antony  was  not  a  hero,  and  we 
do  not  forgive  him.  To  lose  Heaven, 
"  to  spare  some  wanton's  woe,"  is  a 
man's  own  affair,  which  he  can  decide 
for  himself.  But  to  ruin  his  country  for 
such  a  cause,  that  indeed  is  not  per- 
missible, is  the  depth  of  baseness. 
When  Greece  awoke,  Byron  himself  no 
longer  loitered  with  the  Contessa 
Guiccioli,  but  went  and  died  like  a  man. 

It  is  impossible,  as  we  bad  said,  not 
to  feet  some  curiosity  as  to  the  treatment 
Benjamin  Constant — who  would  seem, 
in  these  letters,  to  deserve  the  sobriquet 
of  Constant  Benjamin— really  received 
from  the  woman  who,  according  to  bis 
own  account,  flung  him  into  "  tears  and 
convulsions."  Thenatuial  supposition 
is  that  she  must,  at  some  time  or  an- 
other, have  given  him  considerable  en- 
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couragement.  We  have  found  but  few 
passages  in  the  letters  that  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject.  As  a  rule,  he  pro< 
tests  that  she  treats  him  with  unrelent- 
ing cruelty.     But  at  page  203  he  writes  : 

"  I  ackowledge  that  I  have  no  righi  10  ex- 
hibit tny  grief ;  but  it  has  been  in  my  heart  for 
a  jear,  since  ibe  fatal  day  when  it  pieaied  you 
to  see  what  Impression  you  could  produce  on 
me.  You  fancied  that  impression  would  be 
transitory.     It  has  disposed  of  my  entire  life." 

On  another  occasion  he  writes  a  trifle 
more  plainly  : 

"  The  only  wfon  j  you  have  done  rae,  !•  to 
have  wished  to  make  me  love  you,  by  1  know 
Dot  what  fancy  that  lasted  only  five  days.  .  .  . 
Bui  yt>\i  have  inflicted  on  me  a  deep  and  ir- 
remediable cviL" 

Growing  more  general  in  his  observa- 
tions, he  asks  her  if  she  thinks  that  the 
masses  she  is  in  the  habit  of  hearing, 
and  the  alms  she  is  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
tributing, repair  the  misery  she  scatters 
about  her. 

Every  one,  he  says,  has  some  method 
or  other  of  hurting  others,  from  the  man 
who  stabs  with  a  poignard  to  the  woman 
who  wishes  to  assure  herself  of  her 
power  of  charming,  at  the  risk  of  the 
agony  to  which  she  abandons  the  poor 
wretch  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
caught  in  her  toils. 

This  is  pretty  strong,  and  it  is  evident 
that  she  was  offended  by  it.  But  he 
soon  became  penitent,  and  she  as  quick- 


ly forgave.  It  is  impossible  to  entertain 
much  regard  for  either  of  the  parties  to 
such  a  reciprocally  humiliating  relation- 
ship ;  and  we  do  not  feel  any  more  re- 
spect for  Constant  when  he  becomes 
pseudo- religious  under  the  influence  of 
the  celebrated  Madame  Krudener  and 
writes  to  Madame  R&amier  that  he 
seeks  for  comfort  against  her  cruelty, 
"  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross." 

He  seems  to  have  got  over  his  passion 
at  last.  There  is  a  break  in  the  letters 
between  tSi6  and  i&zi,  and  when  they 
are  resumed  they  are  written  in  a  more 
sober  vein. 

She  is  no  longer  "  ckire  Jitliettf," 
"  ange  aderde,"  and  the  rest  of  it,  but 
Madame,  to  whom  he  sends  reipectuevx 
hommages,  which  sometimes  become 
"  tettdres  hommages."  Finally,  he 
solicits  her  assistance  in  becoming  elect- 
ed to  the  "  Academic,"  and  begs  her  to 
procure  for  him  the  countenance  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  whom  Madame  R4- 
camier  did  love,  if  she  ever  loved  any- 
body, as  Benjamin  Constant  well  knew. 
Chateaubriand  did  lend  his  assistance, 
and,  it  is  said,  voted  for  Constant.  But 
he  was  not  elected,  and  his  mortifica- 
tion was  great.  This  was  in  October, 
1830.  On  the  8th  of  December  he  died. 
Deficient  in  self-respect,  in  spite  of  his 
popularity,  he  was  not  respected. — 
Temple  Bar. 
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The  fact  that  of  the  literature  and 
art  of  the  ancient  world  time  has  spared 
us  very  liitle  is  one  on  which  we  seldom 
care  to  dwell.  Whatever  of  it  is  lost,  is 
lost  beyond  recall ;  and  the  relics  which 
have  (»me  down  to  us  are  so  many  and 
so  splendid  that  alt  who  choose  may  find 
in  studying  them  an  occupation  for  their 
lives.  Still  they  are  relics ;  and  few 
perhaps  remember  that  much  of  that 
which  has  disappeared  or  been  destroyed 
was  as  beautiful  and  as  precious  as  any 
of  the  fragments  which  we  prize  most 

"'Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture."  A  Popular 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Sculpture.  By  Walter  Copland  Petry- 
London :  Longman*.  iSSa. 
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dearly.  A  few  plays  of  ..^Ischylus, 
Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  and  a  few  of 
Aristophanes,  are  all  that  remain  to  tis 
from  the  wonderful  treasure-house  of  the 
Greek  tragic  and  comic  drama ;  and 
scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  works  even  of 
these  poets  has  been  preserved  to  us. 
Nor  can  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that,  though  the  ravage  may 
have  been  great,  yet  the  portion  rescued 
is  better  than  the  mass  which  has  been 
lost.  We  have  no  ground  for  thinking 
that  lost  plays  of  .^schylus  or  Sophocles 
were  not  finer  than  those  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  we  know  that 
some  which  seem  to  us  incapable  of 
being  surpassed  were  not  succ^ful  iiL 
Sa  l)qli^eJD.C00«^IC 
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the  yearly  competition  of  the  Dionysiao 
festival.  It  is  scarcely  possible  there- 
fore to  reflect  without  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness on  the  strange  fate  which  has  de- 
prived us  of  so  much  eloquence  which 
may  have  been  more  splendid  than  that 
of  the  trilogy  which  depicts  the  woes  of 
the  house  of  Agamemnon,  of  choice 
songs  not  less  graceful,  lovely,  and 
touching  than  those  which  we  rightly 
prize  as  among  the  most  faultless  works 
of  human  genius. 

This  wonder  which  marks  the  history 
of  ancient  hierature  has  its  strict  parallel 
in  the  world  of  ancient  art.  Of  the  vast 
multitude  of  works  which  the  contem- 
poraries of  Ferikles  regarded  as  beyond 
all  price,  scatcely  any  have  escaped  the 
wear  and  tear  of  ages.  Thousands  were 
destroyed  in  bloody  and  merciless  wars  ; 
thousands  were  stolen  by  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  their  beauty,  and  who 
had  little  power  of  keeping  them  perma- 
nently from  harm.  Wrelcheslike  Calig- 
ula and  Nero  subjected  Greek  cities  to 
wholesale  plunder ;  and  from  Delphi 
alone  their  agents,  it  is  said,  brought 
away  five  hundred  statues  in  bionze. 
But  after  all  this  robbery,  a  Roman  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian  counted  three 
thousand  statues  in  the  island  of  Rhodes 
alone,  and  thought  that  Delphi,  Athens, 
and  Olympia  still  contained  as  many 
more.  Here,  too,  we  know  that  among 
the  works  which  have  perished  there 
were  some  at  least  of  which  no  efforts 
can  enable  us  to  realize  the  grandeur. 
By  the  confession  of  those  who  were 
familiar  with  them  throughout  their 
lives,  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  has  never 
achieved  triumphs  so  transcendant  a^ 
those  of  Fheidias  in  the  forms  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  and  the  Virgin  goddess 
whose  spear-head  flashed  above  her  holy 
house  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  The 
impression  left  by  these  marvellous 
works  on  the  minds  of  the  beholders  can 
never  be  felt  by  us  ;  and  even  their  forms 
and  details  are  for  us  little  more  than 
matters  of  controversy.  But  great 
though  the  destruction  has  been,  it  must 
beyond  doubt  have  been  immeasurably 
greater  if  Romans  had  not  been  smitten 
by  the  passion  of  buying  or  plundering 
the  treasures  of  conquered  lands.  The 
evil  was  by  no  means  unmixed.  Pos- 
session, or  the  desire  to  possess,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  some  curiosity  as  to 


the  merits  and  the  beauty  of  these  treas- 
ures ;  and  if  with  some  this  curiosity  had 
for  its  only  result  the  affectation  of 
knowledge,  with  many  it  was  the  means 
of  forming  a  genuine  taste,  which  led 
actually  to  a  revival  of  art,  and  which 
was  even  more  beneficial  by  creating  a 
demand  not  to  be  met  by  the  sale  of  orig- 
inal works.  Every  wealthy  Roman  in- 
sisted on  adorning  his  halls  with  the 
masterpieces  of  Skopas,  Lysippos,  or 
Praxiteles ;  but  their  genuine  works 
could  come  into  the  hands  only  of  a 
few.  The  rest  must  be  content  with 
copies,  which  were  multiplied  not  with 
careless  haste  or  rude  unskilfulness,  but 
with  a  genuine  feeling  for  what  is  beau* 
liful  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  with  an 
honest  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient sculptors.  Nor  were  these  copies 
made  by  men  turning  their  hand  to  tasks 
alien  to  their  acquired  habits  or  their 
inherited  powers-  They  were  in  almost 
all  cases  the  work  of  Greek  artists  who 
found  in  Rome  a  market  for  their  pro- 
ductions such  as  they  could  not  have  in 
the  old  homes  of  Greek  art  ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  these  men  the  art  of  the  great 
historical  schools  lived  on,  and  for  a 
time  exhibited  fresh  vigor  and  fertility. 
The  demand  was  for  copies  of  master- 
pieces with  which  the  names  of  the 
mightiest  sculptors  were  associated  ;  and 
the  copies  produced  not  only  showed  a 
general  fidelity  to  the  original,  but  ex- 
hibited at  the  same  time  the  genius  and 
thought  of  the  living  artist.  Of 
thorough  originality  there  could,  of 
necessity,  be  but  little.  Their  Roman 
patrons  did  not  want  it,  and  would 
scarcely  have  appreciated  it  ;  but  the 
wonderful  inheritance  of  beauty  and 
wisdom  left  by  the  old  workers  had 
furnished  them  with  typical  forms  for 
almost  every  artistic  conception  of  the 
human  mind.  Gods  and  heroes,  giants, 
satyrs,  nymphs,  seirens,  and  a  host  of 
other  beings,  had  all  been  presented  to 
the  world  in  the  most  fitting,  perhaps 
the  only  fitting,  guise  ;  and  the  Greek 
artists  in  Rome  carried  on  the  old  tra- 
dition from  the  point  at  which  the  artists 
of  the  later  schools  had  left  it.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  work  upon  the 
severer  principles  which  guided  the 
fellow -workers  of  Pheidias,  It  was  the 
richer,  the  more  earthly,  and  more 
sensuous    beauty    of    the    later    Attic 
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schools  which  led  the  Romans  captive  ; 
and,  carrying  out  the  canons  of  this 
school,  these  later  artists  produced  some 
works  which  in  the  perfection  of  their 
loveliness  must  be  placed  amoog  the 
highest  achievements  of  artistic  skill. 

Almost  at  the  head  of  such  works 
must  be  placed  the  Medicean  Venus, 
for  which  the  sculptor  drew  his  inspira- 
tion, beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  Cnidian 
Aphrodite  ;  but  it  betrays  more  than 
most  others  the  downward  course  which 
art  was  taking.  The  luscious  softness 
of  form  which  characterizes  even  the 
great  work  of  Praxiteles  exhibited  a 
marked  departure  from  the  ideals  fol- 
lowed by  the  sculptors  of  the  Parthe- 
non. The  goddess  was  to  be  exhibited 
no  longer  in  Olympian  majesty,  but 
simply  as  a  beautiful  woman,  or  rather 
as  the  embodiment  of  faultless  female 
loveliness  ;  but  the  sculptor  felt  that 
some  reason  must  be  given  for  the  dis- 
playing of  her  unclothed  form,  and  this 
apology  is  offered  by  the  garment  which 
the  goddess  is  just  laying  aside  before 
she  enters  the  bath.  The  later  artist 
neither  seeks  nor  cares  for  any  justilica- 
tion,  and  the  dolphin  at  her  feet  alone 
remains  to  tell  the  beholder  that  he  is 
looking  on  a  member  of  the  august 
Olympian  hierarchy.  There  was,  indeed 
the  myth  that  she  appeared  before  Paris 
to  contest  the  prize  for  beauty  with 
Here  and  AthenS  ;  but  the  old  tale 
does  not  say  that  she  appeared  unclad 
before  the  Trojan  shepherd.  Still  the 
idea  thus  read  into  it  may  have  guided 
the  artist  in  this  extremely  beautiful, 
though  not  very  exalted  work.  The 
Venus  of  Melos  stands  on  a  higher 
level,  to  which,  perhaps,  even  the  Bel- 
vedere Apollo  can  scarcely  be  legiti- 
mately raised.  That  the  latter  is  not 
strictly  an  original  work  is  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Steinhauser  head 
found  in  Rome,  and  now  at  Basle,  a 
head  which,  as  being  far  more  Greek  in 
tone,  may,  Mr.  Perry  thinks,  be  re- 
garded as  standing  nearer  to  the  com- 
mon original  of  both.  Unfortunately 
the  Steinhiiuser  head  is  only  a  head,  and 
is  of  no  use  toward  settling  the  problem 
which  has  to  deal  with  the  position  of 
the  god.  But,  strange  to  say,  we  have 
another  version  of  the  Belvedere  statue 
in  the  Stroganoff  Apollo,  which  seems 
to  scatter  to  the  winds  the  theory  that 
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the  Apollo  Belvedere  has  just  discharged 
an  arrow  from  his  bow,  perhaps  against 
the  wretches  who  have  dishonored  him 
in  the  person  of  his  priest  Chryses.  The 
left  arm  of  the  Stroganoff  statuette  holds 
an  elastic  substance,  which  can  scarcely 
be  anything  but  the  segis  ;  and  hence  a 
very  strong  support  is  given  to  the  ex- 
planation which  connects  the  Belvedere 
deity  with  the  myth  relating  the  discom- 
fiture of  Xerxes  or  again  of  Brennus  at 
Delphi.  According  to  this  theory  the 
sun-god  here  becomes  one  of  a  group 
of  three,  the  other  two  being  the  "  white 
maidens,"  AthSnS  and  Artemis,  who 
take  part  in  the  awful  work  of  vengeance. 
The  singular  likeness  between  the  Bel- 
vedere Apollo  and  the  Artemis  of  Ver- 
sailles, commonly  known  as  the  "  Diane 
i  la  Biche,"  had  long  been  noted  ;  but 
the  perplexity  caused  by  it  is  removed, 
if,  in  fact,  it  was  the  statue,  or  rather  a 
copy  of  the  statue,  of  the  sister  deity, 
dedicated  as  a  votive  offering  in  the 
Delphian  sanctuary.  A  copy  of  the 
third  statue  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Athene  of  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  Mr.  Perry  thinks  (and 
we  cannot  doubt  rightly),  with  less 
reason,  although  the  eager  haste  dis- 
played by  the  two  goddesses  who  ad- 
vance from  either  side  to  the  help  of 
Apollo  would  exhibit  a  harmonious  con- 
trast with  the  calm  majesty  of  the  cen- 
tral figure. 

It  is  thus  to  the  school  created  or  fos- 
tered by  Roman  taste  or  affectation  that 
we  are  indebted  not  only  for  the  produc- 
tion of  works  which  are  half  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  original,  but  for  the 
copies  of  ancient  masterpieces  without 
which  our  present  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  Greek  art  would  have 
been  poor  and  scanty  indeed.  Of  the 
complete  statues  of  Pheidias  and  his 
contemporaries  not  one  has  been  pre- 
served, and  the  friezes  and  metopes  of 
temples  have  alone  been  spared  to  tell 
us  something  of  the  full  splendor  of  the 
earlier  Attic  school.  The  school  which 
followed  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
fared  much  better  at  the  hands  of  time, 
although  by  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune 
the  detailed  description  of  the  Heraion 
at  Olympia  given  by  Fausanias  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  genuine  work  of 
Praxiteles,  the  only  one  indeed  belong- 
ing to  this  master  of  which  any  ^detailed 
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description  is  given  in  ancient  liteia- 
ttire.  This  statue  of  Hermes  bearing 
the  inFant  Dionysos  is  but  a  fraRment ; 
but  the  head  and  trunk  are  unhurt,  and 
Mr.  Perry's  judgment  of  it  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  emphatic  words  : 

The  beauty  of  (he  design  ia  equalled  by  the 
perTcclion  of  the  etecution.  which  Ihe  entirely 
uninjured  surface  of  the  marble  enables  us  lo 
follov  io  Its  minutest  details.  The  more 
closely  we  examine  it,  the  more  deeply  are  we 
moved  lo  admiration  by  the  combination  of 
truth  and  beauty  in  the  moulding  of  the  forms, 
the  myriad  risings  and  depressions  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  lender  and  elastic  skin,  which  re- 
quire the  hand  as  well  as  the  eye  lo  appre. 
ciate,  show  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  a  skill 
in  reproducing  her  eSects  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  but  [he  greatest  sculptors  of  the  highest 
period  of  plastic  art. 

With  this  almost  solitarj'  exception 
our  knowledge  of  the  statues  of  the 
great  woikers  comes  to  us  at  second 
hand  ;  but  far  more  wonderful  than  the 
mode  by  which  the  loss  of  the  originals 
has  been  to  a  certain  extent  made  up  is 
the  shortness  of  the  period  comprising 
virtually  the  whole  history  of  Greek 
sculpture.  Prom  the  time  when  Greek 
art  burst  the  bonds  of  a  stereotyped  tra- 
ditionalism to  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome 
not  very  much  more  than  five  centuries 
had  passed  away,  and  Iodr  before  the 
first  half  of  this  period  was  ended,  the 
marvellous  upward  growth  had  given  way 
before  an  indescribably  lovely,  but  still 
a  very  real  decline.  This  story,  su- 
premely important  to  the  philosopher, 
not  less  than  to  the  lover  of  truth  and 
beauty  in  art,  has  been  told  by  Mr, 
Perry  with  a  clearness  which  shows  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subject,  and 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  nowhere  in- 
terferes with  his  impartiality.  The 
reader  will  search  bis  pages  in  vain  for 
the  rhapsodical  outbursts  of  a  Winckel- 
mann  ;  but  when  he  is  confronted  by 
any  work  of  real  power,  he  will  6nd  in 
Mr.  Perry  a  guide  who  will  temper  his 
praise  with  censure  wherever  censure 
may  be  needful.  For  practical  purposes 
the  history  of  Greek  art  (if  the  term  be 
taken  as  denoting  that  art  which  will 
furnish  a  feast  of  beauty  and  instruction 
for  all  time)  begins  with  the  great  strug- 
gle between  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
issue  of  which  was  finally  determined 
under  the  heights  of  Kithairon  and 
Mykaig.     Of  this  fact  Mr.  Perry  is  fully 


aware,  and  therefore  he  has  judiciously 
avoided  plunging  into  the  quicksands  of 
Homeric  controversy.  To  Homeric  art, 
whatever  this  may  be,  he  has  devoted 
only  a  few  pages.  The  interest  and 
value  of  his  narrative  would  probably 
not  have  been  less  had  the  space  so  oc- 
cupied been  reduced  by  one-half.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  is  gained  by  specu- 
lations on  the  shield  of  Achilles  or  the 
bedstead  of  Odysseus,  when,  as  he  ad- 
mits himself,  all  the  most  glowing  de- 
scriptions which  we  meet  with  in  the 
"  Ihad  "  and  the  "Odyssey"  belong 
to  the  domain  of  cloudland.  Whether 
these  poems  did  or  did  not  constitute 
the  "Homer"  of  the  Periclean  age, 
whether  they  are  the  work  of  one  poet, 
or  of  two,  or  of  a  hundred,  is,  in  refer- 
ence lo  a  history  of  Greek  art,  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference.  Themost  won- 
derful pictures  of  regal  or  heroic  mag- 
nificence, Mr,  Perry  allows  (as  all  im- 
partial thinkers  must  allow),  are  sheer 
impossibilities ;  and  others  which  fall 
well  within  the  limits  of  human  power 
presuppose  an  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  altogether  unattainable  in  the 
age  of  the  Peisislratids.  Tt  is  possible 
that  the  poet  of  the  "  Iliad,"  in  speak- 
ing of  the  sitting  statue  of  Athene, 
may  be  referring  to  some  figure  which 
he  had  seen ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. The  compartments  of  the  Achil- 
lean shield  exhibited,  according  to  his 
description,  scenes  which  tie  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  sculptor  in 
any  age;  and  the  poet  could  with  the 
same  ease  talk  of  the  sitting  Ath^6 
though  he  may  have  seen  nothing  more 
than  a  shapeless  trunk  or  post.  But 
that  many  of  the  passages  giving  minute 
anatomical  details  belong  to  an  age  later 
even  than  that  of  Pindar  and  of 
^schylus  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt ; 
nor  is  it  in  the  department  of  surgery 
alone  that  we  have  evidence  of  inser- 
tions comparatively  modem  in  the  body 
of  an  ancient  epic  which  was  perpetually 
undergoing  changes  of  form  on  a  smaller 
or  a  larger  scale.  But  when  Mr.  Perry 
tells  us  that  such  art  as  the  Homeric 
poet  or  poets  had  before  them  was  "  in 
no  respect  what  we  call  classical  an, 
even  national  Helenic  art,"  that  it  was 
"  much  more  likely  of  the  Assyrian 
type,  and  in  most  cases  the  work  of 
foreigners,  and  importedicom  Asia  or 
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Egypt,"  we  may  safely  sajr  that  he  is 
most  certaJDly  right. 

These  questions  belong  quite  as  much 
to  the  history  of  the  human  mind  as  to 
that  of  art ;  and  it  is  on  these  that'  Mr. 
Perry's  work  furnishes  the  most  valuable 
guidance  for  those  who  from  scant  his- 
torical knowledge  might  easily  be  led 
astray,  and  who  especially  need  to  see 
the  vast  gulf  which  separated  the  Greek 
from  the  Asiatic,  even  while  he  seemed 
to  he  fast  bound  by  the  fetters  of 
hieratic  conventionalism.  In  these  eariy 
works  Egyptian  influence  is  plainly  man- 
ifest, as  in  the  ApoUo  of  Tenea ;  but 
although  the  figuTe  is  stiff,  it  is  not  less 
plain  that  slavish  adherence  to  a  fixed 
type  is  gone.  Alike  for  truthfulness 
and  for  beauty  the  statue  is  a  failure  ; 
but  Mr.  Perry  points  to  the  immense 
difference  between  the  failures  of  the 
Greek  dimly  groping  his  way  to  the  light 
and  the  failures  of  the  Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  sculptor. 

There  is  no  future  In  the  Efryptfan  (latue  ; 
the  arttsan  who  prod  jccd  il  is  noi  wotkiog  by 
his  own  lights  and  iiriving  to  do  his  ver;  best 
in  his  own  waj,  but  the  skilful  bondman 
working  in  fetters  for  a  task-master,  and  pro- 
ducing eternal  repetilioos  of  an  unchanging 
type — lbs  lifeless  monsters  of  hieratic  pre- 
scription (page  57). 

Nor  is  there  less  need  of  Mr.  Perry's 
warning  against  the  mistake  which  de- 
scribes the  streams  of  Greek  art  as  Row- 
ing from  a  single  source. 

The  plastic  art  was  exercised  in  all  the  more 
important  centres  of  Greek  life,  both  in  the 
mother-country  and  in  the  colonies,  and  es- 

Secially  the  islands  of  the  j^gean.  Local  in- 
uences,  no  doubt,  made  themselves  felt  in 
everf  place,  bui  the  most  sharply  defined 
schools  are  those  of  £gina,  Argos,  Sikyon, 
and  Athens,  the  last  of  which  entered  late  into 
Uie  race,  but  soon  outstripped  all  rivals. 
(Page  81.) 

In  the  course  of  a  few  generations 
the  Greek  artists  had  removed  them- 
selves to  a  vast  distance  from  the  work- 
men who  produced  the  images  of  Mem- 
phis or  of  Nineveh.  They  had  worked 
their  way  steadily  to  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame 
and  the  relation  of  the  outward  form  to 
the  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones  which 
lay  beneath  it.  They  had  learnt  more 
and  more  to  love  its  beauty,  and  to  de- 
spise the  Oriental  prudery  which  shrank 
from  looking  on  the  nude  body,  while 
it  indulged  without  compunction  in  the 


foulest  mutilations  and  torture  of  its 
members.  They  had  striven  to  find  the 
best  possible  means  for  representing  the 
human  form  in  its  ideal  glory  and 
strength ;  they  had  made  trial  of  all 
materials  —  bronze,  marble,  ivory,  and 
gold  ;  and  with  the  growing  passion  for 
art  they  had  acquired  great  technical 
skill  in  execution.  We  can  thus  see 
that  only  an  impulse  was  needed  to  in- 
duce a  mighty  outburst  oF  artistic  ac- 
tivity ;  and  this  impulse  was  given  by 
the  great  conflict  of  the  Persian  wars, 
not  only  through  the  calls  which  it  made 
on  their  patriotism  and  self-devotion, 
but  from  the  necessity  of  replacing  all 
that  the  barbarian,  while  he  sojourned 
in  the  land,  had  either  wilfully  or  heed- 
lessly destroyed.  Mr.  Perry  is  fully 
justified  in  saying  that  from  Persia 
Greece  received  "  the  same  unspeakable 
blessings  which  accrued  to  us  and  to 
mankind  from  the  enmity  of  the  Span- 
ish despot  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  successors. ' ' 

Desperate  as  were  the  odds  against  wliicb 
they  had  lo  contend,  the  hearts  of  the  Athen- 
ians at  least  were  not  cowed  b;  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger,  but  only  made  lo  beat  with  a 
stronger,  quicker  pulsation,  which  sent  the 
full  tide  ol  a  more  glorious  life  through  eveiy 
Bwelling  vein  and  thrilling  nerve.  Such  pe- 
riods are  not  only  fruitful  of  great  warriors  and 
statesman,  but  of  immortal  poets  and  anisis  : 
and  lEschylus  and  Pheidias  are  as  natural 
oCTspiing  of  ibe  Persian  wars  as  Miltiades 
and  Pericles. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Perry 
should  have  weakened  the  force  of  a 
judgment  neither  exaggerated  nor  too 
glowing  by  citing  with  approval  the 
astonishing  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
the  Athenians  were  the  first  Greeks  who 
looked  without  terror  even  on  the  dress 
of  the  Persians,  or  dared  to  withstand 
them  in  the  iietd.  The  statement  is  so 
glaringly  and  ridiculously  untrue  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
Herodotus  himself  could  have  penned 
the  words.  The  historian  had  just  re- 
lated the  history  of  the  Ionic  revolt  ; 
and  that  revolt  had  involved  a  series  of 
conflicts  in  which  the  Persians  were  not 
always  successful,  and  in  one  of  which 
three  Persian  generals  had  been  slain, 
with  almost  the  whole  of  the  army  un- 
der their  command.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  giving  to  the  Athenians  or  to  the 
Western  Greeks  generally  a  credit  which 
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they  do  not  deserve ;  but  if  we  cast 
aside  the  falsehood  which  either  Heiod- 
otus  wiote  down  himself,  or  some  one 
else  has  foisted  into  his  pages,  the  true 
glory  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confed- 
'  eraies  is  in  no  way  impaired.  We  may 
safely  say,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Perry  says, 
that  "  when  we  speak  of  Greece^ — -her 
mighty  efforts  and  her  glorious  triumphs 
— we  generally  mean  Athens  alone." 
"  It  was  natural,"  he  adds,  "  that  the 
State  which  had  shown  the  greatest  vigor 
and  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  should 
reap  the  highest  reward  both  in  national 
vitality  and  strength  and  in  external 
power. "  But  there  were  further  reasons 
for  insuring  a  development  of  art  com- 
mensurate with  the  whole  powers  of  the 
city  which  lay  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  Virgin  goddess.  Fire  and  sword 
had  desolated  the  land,  and  the  temples 
were  shapeless  ruins  ;  but  if  the  havoc 
had  been  less,  in  that  proportion  would 
the  likelihood  or  the  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing new  triumphs  of  art  have  been  less- 
ened also.  "  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible," Mr.  Ferry  rightly  insists, 
"  to  make  room  even  for  the  Parthenon 
of  Ictinus  and  Fheidias  by  destroying 
the  noble  temple  of  Athene,  which  had 
already  crowned  the  Acropolis  from  the 
time  of  the  Pisistratidas. ' '  It  was  there- 
fore a  happy  catastrophe  which  left  the 
city  "  a  tatmla  rasa  at  the  very  moment 
when  an  Ictinus  and  a  Fheidias  were 
there  to  write  their  names  upon  it  in  im- 
mortal characters." 

With  our  utmost  efforts  it  is  hard  to 
realize  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  great 
struggle  with  the  barbarian  preceded  by 
barely  half  a  century  the  beginning  of 
the  immeasurably  more  deadly  struggle 
between  Greek  and  Greek,  which  has 
more  or  less  affected  the  whole  subse- 
quent history  of  the  world.  Of  the  glo- 
lies  of  this  brilliant  era  Mr.  Perry  has 
given  us  a  picture  as  exact  as  it  is  life- 
like ;  and  happily  the  Elgin  marbles  re- 
main as  evidence  of  its  surpassing  splen- 
dor. No  one  will  read  without  pro- 
found interest  his  chapters  on  (he 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  ;  but  my 
purpose  now  is  not  to  give  a  summary 
which  would  only  do  injustice  to  his 
criticisms,  but  simply  to  note  the  care 
and  skill  with  which  he  has  pointed  out 
the  relation  of  (he  political  with  the 
artistic    history  of  Athens.     With  the 
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downfall  of  her  power  in  the  death- 
struggle  with  Sparta  a  new  age  began 
for  the  art  and  the  thought  of  her 
people.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  one 
of  outwpd  depression  or  gloom,  it  was 
scarcely  one  of  diminished  power  and 
genius.  What  was  lost  was  the  peculiar 
grandeur  and  seventy  which  marked  the 
school  of  Pheidias  and  Alkamenes  ;  but 
except  for  those  who  shared  their  deep 
religious  earnestness  the  loss  was  more 
than  made  up.  What  was  lost  in  dig- 
nity and  sanctity  was,  in  Mr.  Perry's 
words,  "  gained  in  tenderness  and  grace. 
A  new  and  alluring  held  was  opened  to 
the  artist,  —the  field  of  beauty,  mirth, 
and  love."  It  was  a  region  full  of 
peril  ;  but  the  old  tradition  so  far  re- 
tained its  power  as  to  prevent  the  artist 
"  from  transgressing  the  limits  beyond 
which  sculpture  loses  all  its  highest  and 
most  essential  qualities.  The  sensual 
is  still  subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  and 
the  general  style  of  the  new  Attic  school, 
though  gentler,  softer,  more  lively  and 
compassionate  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing period,  is  stilUdeal,  natural,  chaste, 
and  simple."  The  sequel  of  the  story 
exhibits  the  slow  and  subtle  process  by 
which  the  higher  character  of  Greek  ait 
was  tarnished,  and  its  purity  displaced 
by  a  sensuousness  which  is  of  the  earth 

Mr.  Perry  has,  in  short,  produced  a 
delightful  volume  on  a  subject  of  pro- 
found interest.  The  history  of  Greek 
art  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  history  of 
the  Greek  people,  who  were  all  trained 
to  be  judges  of  the  works  of  the  great- 
est masters,  even  though  they  might  not 
be  great  masters  themselves.  They 
were  taught  to  seek  for  and  to  prize 
beauty  everywhere ;  and  we  have  not 
the  least  reason  for  thinking  that  to  this 
love  of  beauty,  resting  as  it  did  strictly 
on  the  love  of  truth,  is  to  be  ascribed 
whatever  there  was  of  mischievous  and 
corrupting  influence  in  the  old  society. 
The  canker  of  slavery,  with  its  inevit- 
able accompaniment  of  moral  impurity 
and  corruption,  was  slowly  but  surely 
eating  out  its  life  ;  but  without  their 
love  of  what  is  great,  beautiful,  and 
true  in  the  world  of  art  or  in  the  world 
of  nature  these  baneful  evils  would  have 
been  immeasurably  more  destructive. 
They  were,  on  the  whole,  raised  by 
their  art,  and  benefited  by  it ;  and  few 
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probably  will  be  found  to  deny  that  a 
like  purifying  and  uplifting  influence  is 
sorely  needed  for  EnglishmcD  of  the 
present  day.  Nooe  certainly  can  feel 
this  more  deeply  than  Mr.  Perry  ;  nor 
need  we  doubt  that  among  the  motives 
which  have  led  him  to  undertake  and  to 
accomplish  the  arduous  labor  of  love 
achieved  in  this  volume  was  the  hope 
that  It  might  further  a  design  of  which 
he  has  for  some  years  been  an  earnest 
advocate.  This  design  is  the  formation 
of  a  gallery  of  casts,  which  may  serve  as 
a  complete  apparatus  for  the  education 
of  the  people  in  art.  England,  as  he 
has  pointed  out,  stands  with  reference 
to  the  study  of  art  on  a  vantage  ground 
over  all  other  countries.  The  youth 
of  Great  Britain,  more  than  any  other, 
"  possess  the  means,  the  opportunities, 
the  leisure,  and  the  previous  classical 
training,"  which  will  enable  them  to 
study  it  to  good  purpose  ;  and  yet  here 
ve-lack  the  apparatus  which  may  be 
found  elsewhere.  Such  a  gallery  as  we 
need  has  long  been  possessed  by  Berlin 
in  almost  absolute  perfection,  while  an- 
other has  been  nearly  completed  under 
great  dtihculties  and  discouragements 
at  Munich.  That  such  a  gallery  is 
urgently  needed  he  regards  as  scarcely  a 
question  for  debate  ;  and  all  competent 
judges  will  here  agree  with  him.  No 
one,  it  is  clear,  can  profitably  study,  far 
less  master,  the  plastic  art,  without  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing,  and  even 
touching,  all  the  more  important  works 
which  come  down  to  us  ;  but  no  single 
gallery,  not  even  the  Vatican,  can  sup- 
ply the  student  with  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  original  works.  He  must  there- 
fore study  them  in  casts,  and  hence  lie 
can  learn  more  in  the  gallery  of  casts  at 
Berlin  or  Munich  than  in  any  one  of  the 
richest  storehouses  of  originals.  Still 
more  important  is  the  argument  that 
"  to  form  the  eye  to  a  quick  and  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  and  subleties 
of  plastic  art,  to  a  nice  perception  of 
the  characteristics  of  different  periods 
and  schools,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
use   all  the  monuments  that  time  has 


spared,  but  to  see  them  all  together  in 
the  same  gallery,  and,  if  possible,  in  the 
same  room,  for  the  subtler  shades  of 
difference  fade  almost  instantaneously 
from  the  eye." 

The  task  of  forihing  such  a  museum 
is,  he  thinks,  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  every  other  country,  where 
they  are  to  be  found  at  all,  these  galler- 
ies have  been  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  plain  fact  that  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  recognizes 
and  acknowledges  the  duty  of  educating 
the  people  ;  and  to  the  objection  that 
the  object  of  art  is  only  pleasure,  Mr. 
Perry  has  an  unanswerable  reply. 
Pleasure,  he  insists,  is  as  necessary  to 
man  as  bread,  and  men  continually  pre- 
fer it  to  bread  as  more  necessary  ;  and 
if  they  cannot  have  it  in  any  other 
shape,  they  will  too  often  seek  it  in  de- 
basing and  impure  excitements.  But  it 
may  fairly  be  urged  further  that,  if 
pleasure  be  the  object  of  art,  it  is  not 
its  only  object.  Its  final  cause  is  the 
fostering  and  strengthening  the  sense  of 
truth  and  beauty  and  grandeur,  as  these 
are  displayed  in  the  great  universe  of 
God. 

'I'o  tho  retort  that  such  an  undertak- 
ing may  be  more  fitly  left  to  private 
speculation,  there  is  the  decisive  rejoin- 
der that  private  speculation  must  of 
necessity  follow  the  public  taste  and  be 
continually  tempted  to  pander  to  it ; 
whereas  the  whole  purpose  of  forming 
the  gallery  is  to  raise  and  guide  the  pub- 
lic taate.  The  question  of  cost  is  one 
which  a  British  Ministry  should  refuse 
to  entertain.  If  the  proposed  plan  be 
likely  to  promote  public  education  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  the  cost, 
whatever  it  be,  should  be  incurred 
cheerfully.  All  that  need  be  said  fur- 
ther is  that  the  outlay  would  be  ex- 
tremely small.  It  is  from  every  point 
of  view  desirable  that  the  scheme  drawn 
out  in  full  detail  by  Mr.  Perry  fwe  years 
ago  and  sanctioned  by  a  large  number 
of  thoroughly  competent  judges  should 
be  promptly  earned  out,  —  Fraur's 
Magazine. 
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THE    CHURCH    BY    THE    SEA. 

BY   EDUUND   W.    COSSE. 


That  spirit  of  wit,  whose  quenchless  ray 
To  wakening  England  Holland  lent, 

In  whose  frail  wasted  body  lay 
The  orient  and  the  Occident, 


Still  wandering  in  the  night  of  time, 
Nor  yet  conceiving  dawn  should  be, 

A  pilgrim  with  a  gift  of  rhyme, 
Sought  out  Our  Lady  by  the  Sea. 


Along  the  desolate  downs  he  rode, 
And  pondered  on  God's  mystic  name. 

Till  with  his  beads  and  votive  ode, 
To  Walsingham  Erasmus  came. 


He  found  the  famous  chapel  there, 
Unswept,  uu windowed,  undivine. 

And  the  bleak  gusts  of  autumn  air 
Blew  sand  across  the  holy  shrine. 


Two  tapers  in  a  spicy  mist 

Scarce  lit  the  Jewelled  heaps  of  gold. 
As  pilgrim  after  pilgrim  kissed 

The  relics  that  were  bought  and  sold. 


A  greedy  Canfin  still  beguiled 
The  wealthy  at  his  wicket-gate, 

And  o'er  his  shining  tonsure  smiled 
A  Virgin  doubly  desecrate. 


The  pattered  prayers,  the  incense  swung. 
The  embroidered  throne,  the  golden  stall. 

The  precious  gifts  at  random  flung, — 
And  North  Sea  sand  across  it  all  ! 


He  mocked,  that  spirit  of  matchless  wit ; 

He  mourned  the  rile  that  warps  and  seres  : 
And  seeing  no  hope  of  health  in  it. 

He  laughed  lest  he  should  break  in  tears. 
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And  we,  if  still  our  reverend  fanca 
Lie  open  to  the  salt-sea  deep. 

If  flying  sand  our  choir  profanes, 
Shall  we  not  laugh,  shall  we  not  weep  ? 


We  toll  the  bell,  we  throng  thrf  aisle 
We  paf  a  wealth  in  tithe  and  fee, 

We  wreathe  the  shrine,  and  all  the  white 
Our  Church  lies  open  to  the  sea. 


The  brackish  wind  that  stirs  the  Same, 
And  fans  the  painted  saints  asleep, 

From  heaven  above  it  never  came, 
fiut  from  the  starless  Eastern  deep. 


The  storm  is  rising  o'er  the  sea, 

The  long  bleak  windward  line  is  gray. 
And  when  it  rises,  how  shall  we 
'  And  our  weak  tapers  fare  that  day  ? 


Perchance  amid  the  roar  and  crack 
Of  starting  beams  we  yet  shall  stand ; 

Perchance  our  idols  shall  not  lack 
Deep  burial  in  the  shifting  sand. 
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BY    ANDREW   LAMG. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879  Paris  was  cov-  which  heralded  "  Nana,"  I  cherished 
cted  with  yellow  posters,  bearing,  in  the  ambition  to  write  a  critical  essay  on 
huge  black  letters,  the  word  nana,  the  author  of  "  L'Assommoir"  and  bis 
Everywhere  Nana  met  one — on  the  works.  No  such  study,  I  believe,  ex- 
walls,  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  boards  isted  then  in  English.  Our  country  is 
which  cover  the  backs  and  breasts  of  the  left  behind  in  what  M  Zola  calls  the 
unfortunate  race  of  "sandwich  men."  march  of  the  great  literary  movement. 
Even  in  the  shops  of  dealers  in  cigars  The  Russians  have  composed  volumes 
the  ends  of  the  flexible  pipes  of  india  on  M.  Zola.  The  Italians  have  pro- 
rubber  which  supply  smokers  with  the  duced,  so  M.  Paul  Alexis  informs  us  in 
sacred  gift  of  fire  were  covered  with  in-  his  recent  biography  of  M.  Zola,  no  less 
scriptions  to  this  effect — Liset  Nana  I  than  fifteen  works  consecrated  to  his 
Nana  !  I  Nana  !  !  !  M,  Zola  has  said  genius.  He  is  relished  in  Denmark  and 
about  the  friends  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  Norway.  M.  de  Sanctis  has  lectured 
that  they  are  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  on  his  novels  at  Naples.  In  Holland, 
the  puff  preliminary.  It  was  evident  Dutch  professors  have  written  volumes 
that  the  publishers  of  M.  Zola  himself  on  M.  Zola  ;  and  learned  Germany  has 
were  not  unlearned  in  this  art.  Stimu-  contributed  freely  to  the  new  science  of 
lated  by  the  orgies  of  advertisements  Zolaology.     Spain  is  not  altogether  ia- 
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ert ;  America  has  puTcItased  100,000 
volumes  of  a  crude  translation  of 
"  Nana."  England  alone  holds  aloof 
from  this  vast  movement.  The  cause 
of  our  isolation  is  only  too  obvious.  Our 
unfortunate  Puritanism,  alas  !  prevents 
us  from  understanding  M.  Zola  and  the 
joys  of  nafuralisme.  I  feared  that  it 
would  be  so  as  soon  as  I  began Vhe  seri- 
ous study  of  M.  Zola's  productions. 

One  had  not  read  many  of  M.  Zola's 
novels  before  it  became  quite  manifest 
that  the  English  public  would  never  take 
with  pleasure  to  their  author.  "  Moi, 
je  suis  malade  !  Ce  Zola  me  rend  posi- 
tivement  malade  !" — M.  Sarcey  is  re- 
ported to  have  exclaimed  at  the  first 
nightof  M.  Zola'splay,  TMrheRaquin. 
The  English  reader  was  certain  to  share 
the  sensations  of  M.  Sarcey,  whose 
"  sturdy  good  sense"  has  been  praised 
by  M.  Zola  himself.  A  minute  critical 
study  of  Nana  and  La  Curie  is  impos- 
sible in  English.  But  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble to  indicate  and  criticise  M.  Zola's 
literary  ideas,  which  now  make  so  much 
stir  ;  to  describe  his  method  ;  to  trace 
the  history  of  his  success  ;  and  even  to 
point  out  certain  qualities  of  real  value, 
certain  passages  of  distinction  and  of 
beauty  in  his  romances.  M.  Paul 
Alexis  has  made  this  task  comparatively 
easy  by  publishing  his  "  Emile  Zola  : 
Notes  d'un  Ami."  M.  Alexis  is  one  of 
several  comparatively  young  writers  who 
surround  and  worship  M.  Zola  in  his 
country  house  at  M^dan.  M,  Zola  him- 
self once  said  very  hard  things  about  Us 
illuslres  inconnus  who,  according  to  him, 
surround  M.  Victor  Hugo.  The  poet 
lives,  it  seems,  in  "  a  little  court "  of 
adorers.  M.  Zola  has  now  his  own 
"  little  court  "  of  men  who  imitate  and 
admire  him,  and  M.  Paul  Alexis  is  the 
Spokesman  of  these  worshippers.  His 
biography  of  M.  Zola  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
diverting  book,  but  it  has  an  interest  of 
its  own.  Most  people  who  write  (that 
is,  almost  every  one  nowadays)  have  a 
certain  curiosity  about  the  method  of 
authors  of  distinction.  This  curiosity 
M.  Alexis  satisfies.  He  does  more,  he 
enables  us  to  estimate  the  precise  value 
of  what  M.  Zola  calls  his  naturaiisme, 
and  to  appreciate  the  real  worth  of  all 
his  boasted  documents. 

Emile  Zola  was  born  on  April  zd, 
1840,  at  Paris,  in  the  Kue  St.  Joseph, 


which  is  close  to  the  Hallcs,  the  great 
central  market  of  the  town.  His  father, 
Fran9ois  Zola,  was  the  son  of  a  Vene- 
tian father  by  a  Greek  mother.  After  a 
wandering  life  Pran9ois  Zola  settled  in 
Southern  France  as  an  engineer.  His 
later  years  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
task  of  supplying  Aix  with  water.  He 
just  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  the 
practical  fulfilment  of  his  great  design 
and  then  died,  leaving  his  widow  and 
his  son  Emile — now  a  child  of  seven — 
without  adequate  provision.  During 
the  next  ten  years  young  Zola  remaiued 
in  Aix,  and  was  educated  at  the  college 
in  that  town.  He  was  aclever,  but  not 
a  very  industrious  boy,  with  a  special 
horror  of  Latin  and  Greek.  His  chief 
pleasure  was  to  wander  in  the  country 
round  Aix  ;  to  bathe  in  the  Arc  ;  to 
go  shooting,  after  the  manner  of  Tar- 
tarin  de  Tarascon,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  game  ;  and  to  read  Alfred 
de  Musset's  poetry  in  the  shade  of  trees 
or  of  caves,  or  in  the  parlors  of  rustic 
inns.  The  traces  of  this  careless  and 
happy  life  remain  in  the  most  agreeable 
passages  of  M.  Zola's  '  novels.  His 
fancy  wanders  on  the  hills  again,  and 
bathes  in  the  clear  pools,  in  that  singu- 
lar idyll  which  makes  part  of  "  La  For- 
tune des  Rougon. "  "The  manners  and 
customs  of  the  good  people  of  Aix  re- 
appear in  the  studies  of  Flassans,  the 
cradle  of  the  horrible  family  of  Rougon- 
Mactjuart.  The  arid  lands  described 
in  "  La  Faute  de  I'Abb^  Mouret  "  are 
the  lands  of  Provence,  and  the  "  Para- 
dou,"  or  Paradise,  in  which  the  Abb^ 
reverts  to  the  innocence  of  our  first 
parents,  is  copied  from  a  neglected  park 
between  Aix  and  Roquefavour. 

In  1858  poverty  drove  the  family  of 
Zola  out  of  Aix  ;  they  went  to  Paris, 
and  £mile  obtained  a  bourse,  or  "  bur- 
sary "  as  the  Scotch  say,  at  the  Lyc4e 
Saint-Louis.  Here  he  lived  unhappy 
and  unfriended.  Like  Pendennis  of 
Itoniface,  M.  Zola  was  "plucked"  in 
his  final  examination — plucked  in  liter- 
ature— nor  was  he  more  successful  in  a 
second  attempt  to  pass.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  M.  Zola  has  never  had 
any  very  wide  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture. In  one  of  his  critical  essays  he 
expresses  astonishment  at  finding  Dante 
included  among  poets  of  love,  and  it 
really  seems  as  if  he  bad  never  heard  of 
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the  "  Vita  Nuova."  His  remarks 
about  the  style  and  versiRcation  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  too,  will  not  peimit 
us  to  forget  his  eaily  and  special  horror 
of  Latin  and  Greek. 

A  young  man  cast  adrift  in  Parts, 
without  money  and  without  a  degree,  is 
in  a  pitiable  case.  It  was  M.  Zola's 
case  from  the  end  of  i860  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1862.  M.  Alexis  describes  "a 
young  man  shivering  in  bed — all  his 
wardrobe  piled  up  over  his  legs,  hia  nose 
and  his  fingers  red  with  cold — writing 
something  in  pencil."  Probably  the 
"something"  was  his  vast  epic  and 
cosroogonic  poem,  "  La  Gen&se, "  An 
end  of  the  worst  of  those  days  of  pov- 
erty drew  near,  and  M.  Zola  obtained 
the  place  of  a  clerk  in  the  establishment 
of  M.  Hactiette,  the  publisher.  Here 
he  came  in  contact  with  books  and  with 
men  of  letters  ;  and  here,  between  1862 
and  1864,  he  wrote  his  first  volume  of 
short  fanciful  stories,  "  Contes  i 
Ninon."  In  these  there  is  scarcely  a 
sign  of  the  Zola  that  was  to  be,  though 
in  "  Celle  qui  m'airae"  one  may  detect 
his  enforced  knowledge  of  strange  things 
in  the  life  of  the  poor  ;  and  in  the  pref- 
ace there  are  memories  of  Provence,  of 
the  rocks  of  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  the 
aromatic  fragrance  of  myrtleand  thyme, 
the  deep  green  watercourses  that  seam 
the  arid  soil.  Even  in  "  Contes  i. 
Ninon"  the  author  seems,  however,  to 
foresee  his  future,  by  no  means  that  of 
an  idyllic  poet.  "  I  felt  a  bitter  need 
of  what  is  real  :  I  was  weary  of  dreams, 
and  weary  of  the  spring."  But 
"Contes  ^  Ninon"  had  no  success,  and 
the  next  twelve  years  were  years  of  diffi- 
culty, and  even  of  that  wholesome  tonic, 
debt,  lauded  by  George  Warrington. 
In  1865  M.  Zola  began  to  contribute  to 
the  press,  and  wrote  in  a  Lyons  paper 
the  somewhat  strident  and  ungracious 
criticisms  which  he  afterwards  published 
as  "  Mes  Haines. "  M.  Zola  is  a  war- 
rior from  his  youth  up,  and  in  all  his 
criticisms  he  attacks  the  theory  that  Art 
has  a  right  to  select  pleasant  subjects,  to 
reject  what  is  antipathetic,  and  to  pro- 
duce what  is  agreeable.  As  early  as 
1865  he  was  crying  out  for  documenls, 
for  science,  for  analysis,  for  minute  ob- 
servation in  literature.  We  shall  pres- 
ently see,  and  the  spectacle  will  be 
amusing  enough,  what  M.  Zola  under- 


stands by  analysis  and  by  scientific  ob- 
servation. In  the  meantime  it  must 
suffice  to  note  that,  even  in  1865.  M. 
Zola  was  lifting  up  his  testimony,  and 
was  dealing  faithfully  with  all  right-hand 
backsliders  and  left-hand  fallers-off  from 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  experimental,  ana- 
lytic, naturalistic,  and  scientific  litera- 
ture. In  1865,  too,  M.  Zola  showed 
that  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  published  a  work  which  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining,  "  La 
Confession  de  Claude."  So  scientific, 
experimental,  and  naturalistic  was  this 
volume,  that  M.  Zola  was  "wanted" 
by  the  police.  He  therefore  left  M. 
Hachette's  establishment,  and,  as  he  had 
now  made  a  little  reputation  for  himself, 
he  chose  literature  as  a  profession.  He 
wrote  for  M.  Villemessant  in  L'Evine- 
ment,  and  made  a  great  noise  by  some 
criticisms  of  the  Salon.  This  may  be 
described  as  scandal  No.  z,  the  first  of 
M.  Zola's  profitable  scandals  having 
been  caused  by  "  La  Confession  de 
Claude."  His  enemies  accuse  him  of 
aiming  deliberately  at  this  sort  of  noto- 
riety, but  M.  Zola  himself  regards  the 
hostile  tumult  which  his  books  excite 
merely  as  part  of  the  martyrdom  of 
genius.  Balzac,  he  says,  was  "stoned 
and  crucified  comme  U  messie  de  la  grande 
/cole  du  naturalisme."  M.  Zola  does 
not  shrink  from  sharing  the  martyrdom 
of  Balzac,  saint  and  confessor. 

We  need  not  linger  over  M.  Zola's 
fortunes  as  a  journalist,  nor  attempt  to 
exhume  novels  like  "  Les  MysttSres  de 
Marseille."  We  now  arrive  at  the  date 
of  M-  Zola's  first  serious  and  labori- 
ous work.  "  Th^rese  Raquin,"  finished 
in  1867.  The  story  was  suggested  by  a 
review  which  M,  Zola  wrote  of  "  La 
V6nus  de  Gordes."  In  that  edifying 
work  a  wife  and  her  lover  kill  the  hus- 
band, and  are  tried  for  their  crime.  In 
his  review  M.  Zola  suggested  that  it 
would  have  been  a  happier  thought  to 
make  the  crime  escape  the  justice  of 
men,  and  find  its  punishment  in  the  re- 
morse of  the  guilty  pair,  forever  united, 
and  never  to  be  "delivered  from  the 
body  of  this  death."  The  idea  has 
been  cleverly  used  by  Gaboriau  in  "  Le 
Crime  d'Orcival,"  but  M.  Zola  natu- 
rally treats  it  in  his  own  very  different 
manner.  He  has  deliberately  chosen 
the  meanest  characters,  the  most  re- 
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pulsive  environment  which  his  memory 
or  his  imagination  could  suggest.  The 
early  pages  of  "  Th^rise  Raquin  "  de- 
sctibc  a  dark  and  dirty  house  in  the 
dingy  Passage  du  Pont  Neuf.  M.  Zola 
has  almost  exhausted  the  dictionary  in 
the  effort  to  find  words  unpleasant 
enough  for  the  unpleasant  place  he  has 
to  describe.  The  worn,  yellow,  loose 
flags  of  the  pavement  sweat ;  the  plas- 
tered walls  are  black,  and  scarred,  and 
leprous.  The  shop  of  Th^r^se  Raquin 
is  humid,  and  dark,  and  noisome. 
Th^rese,  the  daughter  of  a  French  sol- 
dier and  a  woman  of  Algiers,  is  ugly, 
with  a  long  thin  nose,  and  a  pale  face, 
and  a  fuzz  of  dirty,  unkempt  black  hair. 
Her  husband  is  a  wretched  hypochon- 
driac who  lives  on  physic  ;  her  aunt  is  a 
stuffy  and  snuffy  old  French  bourgeoise. 
Her  lover  does  not  love  her,  and  is 
merely  a  brutal  and  sordid  blackguard. 
There  is  in  this  amiable  family  a  cat  con- 
scious of  human  crimes,  and  apparently 
borrowed  from  the  much  more  effective 
"RlackCat"of  Edgar  Poe.  The  loves 
of  the  blackguard  and  the  harlot  are  de- 
scribed with  minute  and  precious  studi- 
ousness ;  ihe  husband,  as  he  is  beiag 
murdered,  bites  his  assassin  in  the  neck  ; 
the  old  woman  becomes  paralytic,  but 
attempts  once  to  write,  "  Th^r^se  and 
Laurent  have  killed  Camille."  But  she 
gets  DO  further  than  "  Th^r^se  and  Lau- 
rent  have ■"     A  neighbor  fills  up 

this  fragmentary  inscription  with  the 
conjectural  reading,  "  taken  very  good 
care  of  me."  Finally,  their  remorse, 
or  rather,  as  M.  Zola  says,  their  nervous 
excitement,  becomes  intolerable  to  the 
criminals.  Laurent  steals  some  poison 
to  destroy  Th^r^se ;  Th^r^se  buys  a 
knife  to  stab  Laurent.  They  each  de- 
tect the  other's  purpose,  and  die  in  each 
other's  arms,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
reader  and  of  old  paralytic  Madame 
Raquin.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
scandal  (scandal  No.  3)  about  "  Th^r^se 
Raquin."  "  Advertised  by  this  contro- 
versy, the  book  sold  pretty  well,"  says 
M.  Alexis,  with  his  usual  eye  to  busi- 
ness, M.  Zola  wrote  twice  or  thrice  to 
M.  SainteBeuve  to  ask  what  he  thought 
of  "  Th^r^se  Raquin."  M.  Sainte 
Beuve's  answer  will  be  found  in  his 
"  Correspond  an  ce"  (vol.  ii.  p.  314). 
He  said  that  the  novel  was  remarkable 
and  conscientious,  but  that  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  horrors  of  the  Passage  du 
Pont  Neuf  was  overdone  and  fantastic. 
He' objected  to  the  remorse  of  Th^ rise 
and  Laurent  as  improbable.  And  he 
asked  whether  it  was  necessary  always  to 
describe  what  is  hideous  and  vulgar. 
This  is  a  question  to  which  the  natural- 
ists have  really  found  no  answer.  Id 
his  newvolume,  "  UneCampagne,"  M. 
Zola  replies  to  M.  Renan,  that  he  and 
his  school  are  like  surgeons,  and  prefer 
unhealthy  subjects.  They  have  no  in- 
terest in  what  is  normal  and  natural. 
This  admission  shows  the  true  value  of 
naturalisme.  In  some  of  his  later  works, 
however,  M.  Zola  has  introduced  pas- 
sages in  which  there  is  a  certain  relief ; 
he  has  revived  his  old  love  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  almost  outdone  "  Paul  and 
Virginia"  in  one  episode.  But,  as  a 
rule,  be  and  "  those  about  Zola  "  prefer 
to  describe  passions  so  base,  characters 
so  detestable,  scenes  so  unnatural  in 
their  wickedness  (hat  they  make  "  Th^ 
r^se  Raquin"  seem  almost  idyllic.  And, 
indeed,  it  has  never  vied  in  popularity 
with  M,  Zola's  more  mature  stories  of 
the  same  edifying  sort. 

Before  approaching  the  long  series  of 
"  LesRougoo-Macquart,"  in  which  M. 
Zola  is  working  out  in  practice  his 
aesthetic  theories,  it  may  be  well  to  gain 
a  clear  notion  of  what  these  theories 
really  are.  They  are  explained  in  four 
or  five  volumes  of  collected  criticisms, 
and  in  the  preface  to  "  Th^r^se  Ra- 
quin." 

M.  Zola  defending  himself  against  the 
charge  of  being  an  immoral  writer,  says 
that,  in  "  Th^rise  Raquin,"  his  object 
was  entirely  scientific.  This  word  ' '  sci- 
ence "  is  always  in  his  mouth,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  art 
and  literature  are  one  thing,  and  science 
quite  another.  Ben  .Allen  and  Bob  Saw- 
yer had  a  purely  scientific  aim  in  the 
medical  conversation  which  alarmed  Mr. 
Pickwick.  But,  as  that  gentleman  re- 
minded them,  the  details  of  the  dissect- 
ing-room, innocent  in  themselv^,  need 
not  be  discussed  in  the  drawing-room. 
M.  Zola  is  the  impenitent  Bob  Sawyer 
of  fiction,  with  none  of  Mr.  Sawyer's 
amusing  qualities.  His  aim,  he  says, 
was  scientific.  He  goes  on  (o  observe 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  describe  him  as 
"  a  writer  who  has  forgotten  himself  in 
human  corruptions,  as  a  surgeon  might 
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do  in  a  dissecting-room. "  That  is  just 
what  we  complain  of :  M.  Zola  is  always 
losing  himself  in  the  scientific  contempla- 
tion of  human  corruption,  and  he  pub- 
lishes the  result  of  his  meditations  in 
novels.  His  theory  of  what  the  modem 
scientific  novel  should  be  is  set  forth  at 
great  and  tedious  length  in  anessaycall- 
ed"  Le  Roman  Experimental."  Litera- 
ture, at  least  the  literature  of  our  age, 
should  be  science,  M.  Zola  thinks,  and 
he  illustrates  what  science  should  be  by 
quoting  long  passages  from  Claude  Ber- 
nard. First,  the  man  of  science  (and 
therefore  the  novelist)  must  be  an  ob- 
server. There  is  nothing  new  in  that ; 
all  novelists,  in  their  degree,  have  ob- 
served the  world  which  they  describe. 
But  M.  Zola's  ideal  novelist  must  make 
"  personal  discoveries,"  and  must  keep 
huge  note-books  full  of  the  record  of  his 
investigations.  This  was  Flaubert's 
method.  M.  Zola  himself  gradually  fits 
great  bundles  of  notes  into  his  novels,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Alexis.  M.  Zola  points 
with  pity  to  George  Sand's  practice  of 
writing  her  novels  without  any  notes  at 
all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  imagine 
that  most  writers  of  fiction  keep  some 
records  6(  their  reading  and  their  ob- 
servations. In  a  novel  by  no  means 
naturalistic,  Mr.  Payn's  "By  Proxy," 
it  is  plain  that  the  very  minuie  and  hu- 
morous descriplion  of  Chinese  life  must 
have  Jieen  distilled  by  the  author  from 
wide  reading.  Mr.  Fineio,  too,  has 
recently  informed  the  world  that  dram> 
atists  keep  collections  of  notes  ;  and 
M.  Daudet,  a  naturalisU  by  the  way,  is 
a  great  note-taker.  Yet  one  may  doubt 
whether  Miss  Austen,  an  innocent 
naturatiste  if  ever  there  was  one,  a  close 
and  minute  observer,  kept  any  written 
"  documents."  But  the  virtue  of  a 
French  naturaliste  is  to  amass  notes  as 
copious  as  those  which  Mr.  Casaubon 
collected  for  "  The  Key  of  all  Mythol- 
ogies." It  must  be  admitted  that  M. 
Zola  is  not  always  true  to  his  own  doc- 
trine of  "personal  discoveries."  He 
has  written  one  novel,  "La  Cur^e," 
on  the  rich  financiers  of  the  empire ; 
one,  "  Son  Excellence  Engine  Rou- 
gon,"  on  the  politicians  of  the  empire  ; 
and  one,  "  Nana,"  on  the  loose  society 
of  the  empire.  Into  none  of  these  three 
worlds — finance,  politics,  and  the  world 
of    "  Nana" — had  M,    Zola  ever  en- 
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tered.  For  his  political  book,  M. 
Alexis  says  he  crammed  "  un  livre  tr^s 
document^,  '  Souvenirs  d'un  valet  de 
ehambre.'  "  What  a  characteristic  trait 
of  the  naturaliste  this  is  !  He  cannOL 
listen  at  certain  key-holes  himself,  but 
he  relies  on  the  babbling  of  a  lacquey 
out  of  place.  Before  he  wrote  "  Nana" 
he  "appealed  to  the  souvenirs^"  the 
chaste  recollections  of  his  friends.  He 
was  "coached"  by  "a  very  experi- 
enced man  of  the  world,"  who  told 
him  the  dirty  stories  now  gravely 
recorded  in  "Nana"  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  a  hundred  thousand  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  all  read- 
ing "  Nana"  in  a  crib.  One  is  in- 
formed that  the  theatiical  detiuls  in 
"  Nana"  are  absurd.  M.  Zola's  per- 
fect novelist  must  not  only  make  "  ob- 
servations "  like  these,  but  experiments. 
When  this  statement  is  examined,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  novelist,  having  deter- 
mined on  a  character  and  an  environ- 
ment, must  introduce,  in  his  fancy, 
some  new  circumstances,  and  ask,  "  In 
these  circumstances  how  would  this 
character  act  ?"  Surely  every  novelist 
who  ever  stained  paper  has  necessarily 
made  "  experiments  "  of  this  sort.  So 
far,  we  see  nothing  novel  in  M.  Zola's 
(Zsthetic,  except  his  demand  for  copious 
note-books.  He  goes  un  to  define  art 
as  the  reproduction  of  nature,  and  of 
life  as  conditioned  by  the  temperament 
of  the  artist.  Again,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  this  definition  ;  only  we  must 
deplore  the  temperament  of  a  writer  who 
is  almost  always  compelled  to  choose  his 
subjects  in"  human  corruption."  The 
world  is  rich  in  beautiful  lives,  noble 
characters. 


We  must  presume  that  M.  Zola  and 
most  other  French  naturalistes  are  un- 
able, through  an  unhappy  temperament, 
to  see  much  of  things  and  people 
"  lovely  and  of  good  report,"  and  are 
compelled ' '  to  lose  themselves  in  human 
corruption."  Or,  we  must  take  it  that 
M.  Zola  and  his  peers  like  to  write  on 
scandalous  topics,  because  scandal 
brings  notoriety  and  money.  tt  is  a 
disagreeable  dilemma.  But,  even  if  we 
grant  to  M.  Zola  that  the  object  of  the 
art  of  fiction  is  "  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  man,"  we  fail  to  see  why  that 
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knowledge  should  dwell  so  much  on 
man's  corruption,  and  so  little  on  the 
nobler  aspects  of  humanity.  M.  Zola 
confesses,  in  so  many  words,  that  the 
novel,  as  conceived  of  by  him,  is  a  work 
of  "  practical  sociology."  It  is  a  pity 
that,  like  some  other  sociologists  who  do 
not  write  novels,  M.  Zola  takes  so  much 
of  his  knowledge  of  society  at  second 
hand,  and  puts  himself  in  danger  of  being 
"  crammed "  by  humorous  persons 
whom  he  interrogates.  But  humor  is  a 
quality  of  which  M.  Zola  does  not  even 
suspect  the  existence.  To  be  brief, 
the  "  experimental  "  or  "  naturalistic  " 
romance  "continues  and  completes 
physiology,  and  substitutes  for  the  study 
of  man  in  the  abstract,  the  study  of  nat- 
ural man  asconditioned  by  his  environ- 
ment, and  by  physico-chemical  laws. " 

Strong  in  ihis  aesthetic  theory,  such  as 
it  is,  this  theory  that  art  is  science,  and 
that  anecdotes  are  "  documents,"  M. 
Zola  began  to  construct  the  series  of 
novels  called,  in  general,  "  Les  Rougon- 
Macquart."  The  scientific  datum  was 
the  transmission  of  hereditary  charac- 
teristics, and  their  modification.  There 
are  few  subjects  more  obscure.  M. 
Zola,  in  1868-69,  "crammed"  the 
topic  of  "  heredity,"  rcadine  especially 
Lucas's  "Traill  de  \'lUikd\\.€  Natu- 
relle."  Different  motives,  accordingto 
M.  Alexis,  impelled  M.  Zola  to  begin 
his  great  series  of  novels,  "  The  His- 
tory of  a  Family  under  the  Second  Em- 
pire." He  wished,  very  naturally,  to 
have  a  secure  source  of  income.  This 
was  to  be  provided  by  an  arrangement 
with  a  publisher.  The  bookseller  was 
to  pay  the  author  £140  a  year  for  two 
yearly  novels.  The  arrangement  was 
complex  in  its  details,  and  proved  im- 
possible in  practice.  When  three  or 
four  of  the  stories  had  appeared,  M. 
Charpentier  became  the  publisher  of  the 
series.  His  dealings  with  M.  Zola  are 
a  bright  chapter  in  the  sombre  records 
of  publishing.  But  M.  Zola's  ambition, 
even  more  than  his  interest,  urged  him 
to  attempt  the  history  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquarl.  He  wished  to  leave  a  great 
work  behind  him,  and  to  this  task  he 
bent  himself  with  rare  energy  and  single- 
ness of  purpose.  The  least  sympathetic 
critic  must  admit  that,  granting  the 
genre,  the  History  of  the  Rougon-Mac- 
quait  is  a  great,  though  gloomy,  work. 
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M.  Zola  has  labored,  as  a  rule,  with  a 
ruthless  conscientiousness.  After  mak- 
ing himself  master,  as  he  believed,  of 
the  lore  of  hereditary  transmission  of 
character,  he  thought  out  his  va.st 
scheme,  and  drew  up  that  family  tree  of 
the  Rougon-Macquari  which  was  pub- 
lished eight  years  later  in  "  Un  Page 
d' Amour, ' '  The  family  of  Rougon- 
Macquart  is  like  a  seedy  modern  House 
of  Airews.  In  place  of  the  awful  Atfi, 
the  Fate  which  dwelt  in  Tiryns  and 
Mycenee,  it  is  the  curse  of  inherited 
character  that  broods  over  and  domi- 
nates the  line  of  Rougon-Macquart. 
The  tree  springs  from  a  rotten  root,  and 
bears  apples  of  Sodom  and  fruits  of  cor- 
ruption. 

Certain  Arab  tribes,  as  Prof essor  Rob- 
ertson Smith  assures  us,  trace  their  ped- 
igree from  a  female  Dog.  So  does  the 
house  of  Rougon-Macquart.  M.  Zola 
starts  with  Adelaide  Fouque,  bom  at 
Plassans  (Aix  in  Provence)  in  1768, 
Adelaide's  father  died  mad.  She  in- 
herited some  property,  and  married  one 
Rougon,  a  brutal  peasant,  to  whom  she 
bore  a  child,  Pierre  Rougon.  The 
father  died,  and  Adelaide  took  to  hei^ 
self  a  lover,  a  poaching,  sitiuggling, 
drunken  scoundrel,  named  Macquart. 
By  him  she  had  two  children,  Antoine 
and  Ursule.  The  series  of  novels  follow 
the  fortunes  of  these  people  and  their 
descendants,  born  to  an  inheritance  of 
ignorance,  madness,  and  debauch.  Here 
one  is  naturally  tempted  to  ask  why  a 
family  of  this  sort  should  have-been 
selected  by  a  naturalUte }  Surely  there 
are  bouses  in  which  honor,  truth,  tem- 
perance, courtesy,  and  love  of  knowl- 
edge are  inherited  qualities  ?  But  there 
would  have  been  no  market,  perhaps, 
for  the  annals  of  such  families.  M. 
Zola,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
Study  of  an  honorable  house,  would  have 
become  a  French  follower  of  Miss  Yon  ge, 
who  has  anticipated  his  scheme  of  draw- 
ing up  the  family  tree  of  her  characters. 
Again,  onecannot  but  suppose  (granting 
the  theory  of  heredity),  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  long-forgotten  and  perhaps 
reputable  ancestors,  might  have  reap- 
peared in  the  ROugon-]^lacquart.  Ev- 
olutionists will  admit  that  their  pedi- 
gree went  back  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  through  thousands  of  an- 
cestors,   and    any    Rougon  •  Macquart 
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might  "  throw  back"  to  decent  progen- 
itors lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  To 
this  M.  ZoU  may  reply  that  Pascal  Rou- 
gon  is  ijuite  unlike  his  near  ancestors, 
and  that  several  of  his  other  characters 
have  very  good  instincts,  but  that  the 
predominatiDg  influence  of  the  original 
female  Dog,  Adelaide  Fouque,  thwaits 
those  nobler  elements  of  character.  Be- 
sides, he  has  still,  perhaps,  adoicn  nov- 
els to  write,  and  has  plenty  of  room  for 
the  development  of  "  beautiful  souls." 
To  this  we  can  only  answer  within  our- 
selves, that  the  more  abominable  the 
characters,  the  better  the  novel  sells. 
"  Nana"  counts  her  hundreds  of'read- 
ers  for  fifteen  who  study  "  La  Fortune 
des  Rougon,"  or  "La  Conqu^te  de 
Plassans. ' ' 

We  have  to  analyze  briefly  the  history 
of  M.  Zola's  chosen  household.  The 
first  volume  of  the  series,  "  La  Fortune 
des  Rougon-Macquart, "  was  begun  in 
May,  1869,  and  the  earliest  chapters  ap- 
peared in  ■'  Le  SiMe"  of  June,  1870. 
Here,  M.  Zola  had  a  piece  of  bad  luck. 
If  the  Empire  had  lasted  for  two  or 
three  years  longer, "  La  Fortune  des 
Rougon"  must  have  made  a  notable  po- 
litical scandal.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
coup  tTitat,  as  far  as  the  coup  d'etat  af- 
fected Provence.  The  ignoble  family 
of  Rougon— poor,  indebted,  despised, 
greedy,  and  lustful — are  the  fionapaites 
of  Plassans  ;  that  is,  of  Aix.  The  elder 
son  of  the  house,  Eugene,  is  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Prince  President's  con- 
spiracy in  Paris.  The  agony  of  the  men 
of  his  family,  as  a  sham  insurrection  is 
got  up  by  their  agents  provocateurs,  and 
is  then  stamped  out  in  blood,  is  a  copy 
in  miniature  of  the  hopes  and  feats  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  in  the  Elys^e-  To  my 
mind,  "  La  Fortune  des  Rougon"  is 
■  M.  Zola's  masterpiece.  The  story  is  a 
story,  and  not  a  study  merely.  Events 
move,  and,  in  some  passages,  ihei  r  move- 
ment is  described  with  amazing  force. 
The  implied  satire  is  cruelly  keen.  The 
description  of  the  competitive  basenesses 
of  a  provincial  town  is  not  unworthy  of 
Balzac.  Through  the  story  there  runs 
an  idyll  which  is  spoiled,  indeed,  by 
being  too  idyllic,  but  which  has  a  certain 
charm  in  its  earlier  chapters.  The 
French  are  very  fond  of  the  knowing 
innocence  of  the  old  Greek  novel, 
"  DaphnisandChloe  "  M.  Zoia'syoung 


lovers,  in  "  La  Fortune  des  Rougon" 
— Mietle  and  Silv^rc — are  the  Daphnis 
and  Chloe  of  Provence.  The  account 
of  their  first  meeting  is  worthy  of  George 
Sand,  or  of  an  ancient  marehen.  There 
was  a  wall  between  the  gardens  of  the 
houses  where  the  boy  and  girl  lived,  and 
this  wall  stretched  across  the  well  which 
was  used  by  both  families. 

"  The  siill  waters  reflected  the  iwo  openings 
ot  the  well,  Ino  half  moons  which  the  shadow 
of  Iho  wali  above  divided  wiih  a  dark  line. 
If  you  leaned  over  you  seemed  to  see.  in  ihe 
vague  liijhi.  two  wonderfully  clear  and  brili- 
iant  mirrors.  On  sunny  mornings,  when  the 
ropes  did  not  drip  and  trouble  tlie  surface, 
these  two  mirrors  shone  disilnci  in  the  green 
water,  and  reflecled  willi  wonderful  minute- 
ness the  ivy  leaves  that  bung  above  the  well. 
Very  early  one  morning,  when  Silv4ic  was 
drawing  water  for  Ihe  house,  he  chanced  to 
sloop  over  al  the  moment  when  he  was  pull- 
ing (he  rope.  A  Ihritl  ran  through  him  :  he 
remained  motionless,  bending  over  the  water. 
Al  the  boiiom  of  the  well  he  had  thought  he 
saw  a  girl's  smiling  face  looking  up  at  him  ; 
but  he  had  shaken  the  rope,  and  Ihe  troubled 
water  was  dow  a  dim  mirror  that  reflected 
nothing  clearly.  He  waited  lill  the  well  grew 
still  again  ;  he  did  not  dare  to  move,  his  heart 
was  beating  hard.  As  Ihe  wrinkles  on  ihe 
water  widened  and  died  away,  he  saw  the  fig- 
ure begin  to  grow  again.  Long  it  wavered  in 
[he  dancing  pool  which  gave  a  vague,  shadowy 
beauty  to  the  apparition.  Al  last  it  grew 
sieady  and  clear.  There  was  Mielie's  smiling 
face,  her  bright  kerchief,  her  white  bodice, 
wiih  iis  blue  bands.  Then  Silvire  saw  his 
own  shadow  io  ihe  other  mirror.  The  Iwo 
shadows  nodded  at  each  other ;  at  first  they 
never  Ihoughi  of  speaking." 

This  is  the  beginning  of  M.  Zola's 
idyll.  It  is  a  pretty  scene,  like  that 
passage  in  Ihe  fairy  tale  which  tells  how 
the  enchanted  princess  hid  herself  in  the 
tree  above  the  well,  and  the  country 
girls,  coming  to  draw  water,  beheld  her 
beautiful  face,  and  each  believed  it  to  be 
her  own,  and  went  away  proudly,  refus- 
ing to  be  drawers  of  water  any  more. 
There  are  other  idyllic  scenes,  but  M. 
Zola  spoils  them,  unluckily,  by  his  ex- 
traordinary lack  of  taste  and  humor. 
The  thing  becomes  absurd,  and  M.  Zola 
escapes  from  his  idyll  by  having  poor 
Miette  shot  as  she  carries  the  flag  of  the 
Republic,  for  Silv^ie  has  joined  the  in- 
surrection io  the  South.  Like  Queen 
Guinevere  in  the  romance,  Miette  "  was 
a  true  lover,  and  therefore  she  had  a 
good  end."  Meanwhile  the  infamous 
Pierre  Kougon,  grandson  of  Adelaide, 
and  his  son  Eugene,  became  the  heads 
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of  the  Imperialist  conspiracy  in  Pro- 
vence, and  crept  enriched  and  respect- 
able out  of  the  massacre  of  Plassans, 
Though  passages  of  extreme  bad  taste 
deface  even  the  story  of  the  death  of 
Miette,  "  LaFortune  des  Rougon"  may 
be  recommended  to  readers  who  wish  to 
see  M.  Zola  at  his  best.  Thestory,  too, 
introduces  most  of  the  characters  that 
recur  later  in  the  series.  The  Franco- 
German  war,  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  siege  of  Paris,  interrupted  the  publi- 
cation of  "  La  Fortune  des  Rougon." 
During  the  siege  M.  Zola  went  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  thence  to  Bordeaux,  whers 
he,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  staff  of  a.  cer- 
tain newspaper,  received  appointments. 
M.  Zola  was  made  sous-prefet  of  Castel- 
Sarrazin,  but  he  never  really  occupied 
that  post  of  honor  and  emolument. 
Then  came  the  armistice,  and  Zola  threw 
up  his  office,  and  returned  to  Paris. 
Hisnextnovel,  "  LaCur^e,"  is  the  his- 
tory of  Aristide  Rougon,  brother  of 
Eugene  the  politician.  Aristide,  an  in- 
conceivably shabby  rascal,  became  one 
of  the  great  shoddy  financiers  of  the  Em- 
pire. M.  Zola  knew  nothing  about  finan- 
ciers, but  he  took  the  outside  of  a  wealthy 
house  from  the  exterior  aspect  of  a  rich 
man's  dwelling.  The  conservatory,  de- 
scribed at  such  length,  was  copied  from 
the  serre  chaude  in  the  Jardtn  des  Plantes. 
It  is  as  if  one  were  anxious  to  introduce 
a  rabbit  warren  in  a  novel,  and  copied  it 
from  the  tiger  house  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Such  is  naturaiisme.  We 
may  hope  that  the  abominable  amours 
and  incredible  morals  described  in  "  La 
Cur^e"  are  as  remote  from  truth  as  the 
whole  picture  of  society  must  necessarily 
be.  M.  Zola  regards  the  heroine  of  this 
tale  as  a  modem  Phaedra.  Any  one 
who  has  the  curiosity  to  compare  the 
"  Phsdra"  of  Euripides  with  M.  Zola's 
story  wilt  feel  but  limited  belief  in  human 
progress.  This  story  at  first  appeared 
in  La  Cloche.  The  abonnis  uttered  in- 
dignant cries,  the  Procureur  of  the  Re- 
public interfered,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  scandal,  "La  Cur^e  "  was  not  a 
success.  People  were  occupied  with 
politics.  Under  the  Empire  the  book 
would  have  been  prosecuted,  and,  as 
M.  Alexis  regretfully  says,  would  have 
sold  splendidly.  After  "  La  Cur^e 
came  "  Le  Ventre  de  Paris,"  a  dull  and 
rather  unreadable  bundle  of  descriptive 
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papers.  M.  Zola  has  piled  up  details 
about  the  Halles  :  about  cabbages,  and 
pork,  and  sausages,  and  market  carts. 
One  famous  and  odorous  passage  is  spo- 
ken of  as  "  a  symphony  in  cheeses. ' '  A 
kind  of  conspiracy  against  the  Empire, 
and  the  rivalries  of  a  fish-fag  and  a  sau- 
sage-seller, are  the  lofty  themes  of  "  La 
Ventre  de  Paris."  The  blood  of  the 
Macquart  runs  in  the  veins  of  Lisa,  the 
sausage-seller,  whom  the  story  leaves 
largely  prosperous,  but  not  without  a 
blot  on  her  escutcheon.  Gross  feeding 
slowly  bloats  out  of  shape  her  moral  na- 
ture !  The  book  smells  of  pork  and 
onions.  M.  Zola  is  extremely  fond  of 
describing  smells,  generally  disagreeable 
smells,  which  make,  as  it  were,  the  at- 
mosphere of  his  books.  A  patient  and 
statistical  reader  might  count  as  many 
separate  odors  in  his  novels  as  Coleridge 
did  in  Cologne.  In  the  "  Ventre  de 
Paris,"  as  in  the  hot-house  scene  in  "  La 
Cur^,"  and  in  various  other  passages 
of  M.  Zola's  works,  one  detects  a  curi- 
ous fantastic  element.  A  sort  of  life 
and  character  are  given  to  inanimate 
things,  as  is  common  enough  in  the 
writings  of  Dickens.  This  fantasy  seems 
rather  out  of  place  in  the  work  of  a  nat- 
uraliste. 

The  next  novel  in  the  series  is  "  La 
Faute  de  I'Abb^  Mouret,"  written  in 
1874.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful and  poetic  of  all  M.  Zola's  tales  ;  it 
is  that  in  which  fantasy  bears  the  great- 
est part,  and  in  which  naturaiisme  for 
awhile  disappears.  The  opening  chap- 
ters describe  a  profligate  and  almost  pa- 
gan vill^e  in  Provence,  and  here  natu- 
raiisme is  at  home,  and  in  its  proper 
place.  In  a  "  land  of  ruin  and  sand, ' '  or 
on  arid,  bare,  and  burning  soil,  there  is 
planted  a  little  community  of  people  re- 
lapsing into  something  worse  than  sav- 
agery. The  peasants  are  all  close  kin, 
so  close  that,  among  real  savages,  love 
and  intermarriages  would  have  been  for- 
bidden under  pain  of  death.  But  the 
peasants  see  things  differently — 
"  Year  by  year 
TheyaerTB  their  senses  with  less  shame." 
England  has  many  such  villages.  The 
priest  among  these  miserable  hinds  is 
Serge  Mouret,  great-grandson  of  the 
original  Adelaide  Fouque.  He  and  his 
sister  Desir^e  are  the  children  of  a  mar- 
riage of  cousins  :  Fran9ois  Mouret  mar- 
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ried  Marthe  Rougon,  who  inherited 
somewhat  of  the  shaken  intellect  of  Ad- 
elaide Fouque,  In  Serge  Mouret  the 
half-ioEane  temperament  of  the  family 
has  turned  to  intense  asceticism  and  de- 
votion. His  sister  Desiiee  is  an  "  inno* 
cent,"  as  people  say  in  the  north,  a 
grown-up  woman  with  the  character  of 
a  child  of  eight,  and  with  a  half-mad 
loTe  of  all  sorts  of  animals.  There  are 
few  things  in  literature  more  excellently 
wrought  than  the  description  of  this 
strange  pair,  of  the  gentle  devotee,  at 
once  pure  and  tolerant  among  his  bestial 
people  ;  of  his  foil,  the  coarse  and  bru- 
tal ascetic  priest,  Archangias  ;  of  the 
old  gouvernanU  who  waits  on  Serge  and 
Desiree.  To  my  mind  the  most  im- 
pressive passage  in  M.  Zola's  novels  is 
the  Mass  celebrated  by  the  Abbi  Mou- 
ret in  the  empty  ruinous  church,  which 
to  him  is  the  very  House  of  God.  The 
old  housekeeper  brings  the  sacred  ves- 
sels— with  no  more  respect  than  if  they 
were  her  household  pots  and  pans — and 
hobbles  about  the  church,  snuffing  the 
candles.  A  mischievous  chorister  boy 
repeats  the  responses,  and  is  lost  in  the 
unintelligible  Latin  which  he  tries  to 
spell.  Orate,  Fratres,  cries  the  priest 
aJoud,  turning  with  uplifted  hands  to 
the  empty  benches.  Then  he  prays  at 
the  altar  while  the  yellow  morning  sun 
floods  the  church,  leaving  the  great  daub 
of  the  Christ  crucified  alone  in  shad- 
ow. The  rickety  old  furniture  of  the 
confessional  craclcs,  the  sounds  of  the 
wakening  world  come  in  ;  a  great  tree 
has  thrust  its  boughs  through  a  broken 
window  ;  the  long  weedy  grass  of  the 
untrodden  court  peeps  through  the 
chinks  of  the  door,  and  threatens  to  en- 
croach on  the  nave.  From  the  boughs 
of  the  curious  tree  and  through  the  open 
window  the  sparrows  begin  to  peer ; 
they  flit  in  and  fly  away  again,  and  at 
last  grow  bold,  and  march  up  the  floor 
to  the  altar,  as  when  St.  Francis  preached 
to  the  birds.  It  was  Desiree,  the  idiol 
girl,  who  strewed  crumbs  about  the 
church,  that  the  birds  might  fly  in  and 
have  their  part,  as  it  were,  in  the  sacri- 
fice rejected  by  the  people.  Last,  De- 
siree herself  enters,  breaking  in  upon  the 
celebration  with  her  apron  full  of  chick- 
ens. The  brown  hen  has  just  hatched 
her  brood. 
Under  the  sun  of  the  south,  where  all 
Hkw  Suuu.— Vol  XXXV.,  No.  6 
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life  is  going  on  reproducing  hetself,  and 
men  and  women  have  no  more  shame 
than  the  beasts,  the  purity  of  the  Abbi 
Mouret  is  overcome  by  a  strange  artifice 
of  his  enemy,  Nature.  A  beautiful  girl 
lives  in  the  Paradou,  the  deserted  and 
overgrown  park  of  a  Legitimist  family. 
Here  the  Abb^  sufi'ers  an  injury,  which 
deprives  him,  for  a  time,  of  all  but  the 
natural  man  in  him,  and  in  the  Paradise 
he  lives  with  the  beautiful  girl,  as  our 
first  parents  lived  in  the  Garden  between 
the  four  rivers.  "  lis  c^derent  aux  ex- 
igences du  jardin  ;"  and  M.  Zola,  too, 
soon  yields  to  the  temptation  to  spoil  his 
fantastic  idyll.  We  need  not  follow  the 
story  back  into  full  naturalisms,  nor 
watch  the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  the 
bad  priest,  Archangias.  For  this  book 
M.  Zola  compiled  "  a  mountain  of 
notes,"  and  during  many  months  his  ta- 
ble was  covered  with  books  of  devotion. 
He  also  attended  flower-shows,  and 
"  got  up"  his  description  of  Paradise  at 
these  harmless  entertainments. 

The  next  novel  of  the  series  is  "  Son 
Excellence  Eug&ne  Rougon,"  and  deals 
with  the  fortunes  of  that  Rougon  who 
became  a  statesman  of  the  Empire.  As 
M.  Zola  went,  for  his  facts  and  docu- 
ments, to  the  "  Souvenirs  d'un  Valet  de 
Chambre"  and  the  recollections  of  Flau- 
bert, and  as  he  knew  less  than  nothing 
of  the  world  he  was  describing,  we  need 
not  ivaste  time  over  Eugene  Rougon,  a 
caricature,  in  part,  of  M.  Rouher,  The 
history  of  the  Empire  can  be  read  in  more 
trustworthy  books.  Eugene  Rougon 
himself  appears  to  have  httle  of  the 
characteristic  inherited  quality  of  the 
Rougon- Macquart.  The  book  had  no 
success  ;  none  of  the  series  had  really 
been  successful  on  a  grand  scale.  An- 
other man  might  have  been  discouraged  : 
M.  Zola  took  counsel  with  himself,  and 
produced  "  L'Assommoir,"  The  story 
made  his  fortune.  It  was  talked  of 
everywhere.  Even  before  it  appeared 
as  a  complete  volume,  it  provoked  a  pro- 
test, in  the  name  of  art  and  of  decency, 
from  Mr.  Swinburne.  To  me,  I  con- 
fess, the  "  L'Assommoir"  appears  a 
dreadful,  but  not  an  immoral  book.  It 
is  the  most  powerful  Temperance  tract 
that  ever  was  written.  As  M.  Zola  saw 
much  of  the  life  of  the  poor  in  his  early 
years,  as  he  once  lived,  when  a  boy,  ki 
one  of  the  huge  lodging-houses  he  de- 
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scribes,  one  may  Tear  that  "  L'Asaom- 
moir"  is  a  not  untruthful  picture  of  the 
lives  of  many  men  and  women  in  Paris, 
The  chief  character  is  Gervaise  Mac- 
quart,  a  girl  lame  from  her  birth,  the 
daughter  of  Adelaide  Fouque's  drunken 
and  abandoned  son,  Antoine.  In  her 
home  at  Plassans  this  poor  girl  saw  noth- 
ing but  brutal  debauchery,  and  her  edu- 
cation was  neglect  tempered  by  cruelty. 
When  a  mere  child  she  was  seduced  by 
one  Lantier,  and  in  the  course  of  eight 
yearsborehimtwochildren.  \Theycame 
to  Paris,  and  Lantier  deserted  Gervaise. 
She  was  industrious,  good-humored, 
temperate,  only  anxious  to  live  quietly 
"  and  not  to  be  beaten."  She  married 
Coupeau,  a  good-natured  rascal  of  a 
plumber.  M.  Zola  traces  all  their  life 
of  struggle,  till  Lantier  and  Gervaise 
"  fell  to  their  old  love  again,"  till  Cou- 
peau became  the  slave  of  absinthe,  and 
Gervaise  followed  his  example,  and 
Nana,  their  child,  grew  up  in  vice,  and 
the  parents  ended  by  horrible  and  shame- 
ful deaths.  In  this  narrative  M.  Zola 
spares  us  nothing.  He  writes  in  the 
slang  of  the  people.  He  gloats  over  the 
amours  of  halters,  and  the  jesls  of  un- 
dertakers. He  tosses  out  the  contents 
of  the  washerwoman's  buck-basket  ;  he 
makes  his  laundresses  fight  a  hideous 
and  indecent  battle,  till  one  is  beaten, 
as  Villon  anticipates  him  by  saying  : 
"As  linen  is  Ihai  lies 
In  washer's  tuba  (or  buts  lo  smiw."* 

He  takes  you  into  the  festering  gar- 
rets of  unclean  workpeople,  and  de- 
scribes the  details  of  trades  which  he  had 
obviously  "  read  up"  for  the  purpose. 
Even  when  his  wedding  party  of  work- 
people in  their  strange  holiday  best  lose 
themselves  in  the  Louvre,  there  is  not  a 
redeeming  stroke  of  humor  in  M.  Zola's 
story.  In  place  of  a  character  or  two, 
such  as  Dickens  would  have  drawn  or 
invented,  in  place  of  Mr.  Swiveller  or 
Sam  Weller,  M.  Zola  copies  and  repeats 
the  blasphemies  of  the  slums.  He 
steadily  and  gradually  degrades  his  char- 
acters to  unspeakable  and  undreamed- 
of depths  of  corruption.  This  is  his- 
tory, perhaps,  or  science ;  M.  Zola 
thinks,  not  only  that  it  is  literature,  but 
that  all  modem  literature  should  be 
more  or  less  like  this.     It  is  difTicult  to 

*  Mr.  Pajrne's  translaiion. 
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see  why  people  read  "  L'Assommoir" 
if  they  can  avoid  it :  if  they  have  not 
some  professional  reason  for  studying 
it,  as  they  might  study  criminal  statis- 
tics, or  books  of  medical  jurisprudence. 
But  the  book  has  had  an  enormous  suc- 
cess, a  success  only  excelled  by  "  Nana," 
a  story  of  which  tittle  need  be  said. 
M.  Zola  has  maintained  that  books  like 
his  exercise  a  moral  function.  "  Etre 
mattre  du  bien  et  du  mal,  rigUr  la  vte 
.  .  .  .  n'est-ce  pas  IS  ^tre  les  ouv- 
riers  les  plus  utiles  et  les  plus  moraux 
du  travail  humain  ?"  In  "  Nana"  this 
moralist  simply  repeats  at  second  hand, 
and  strings  together  in  a  narrative  in- 
credibly dull,  a  number  of  abominable 
anecdotes.  The  book  appeals  to  the 
basest  curiosities.  It  cannot  be  called 
an  alluring  description  of  vice,  but  it 
does  gloat  on,  and  sows  broadcast,  the 
knowledge  of  secret  and  nameless  in- 
iquities. Literature  and  science  alike 
refuse  lo  acknowledge  this  last  unclean 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  Rwugon-Macquart. 

I  have  omitted  two  works  of  M.  Zo- 
la's which  are  well  worth  notice,  though 
they  seem  at  present  to  have  little  rela- 
tion to  the  general  series.  "  La  Con- 
quete  de  Plassans"  is  a  study  of  priestly 
cunning,  of  the  ruin  of  a  quiet  family, 
and  of  the  madness  of  its  chief.  The 
latter  feature  is  worked  out  with  painful 
minuteness.  The  book^<:onscientious, 
powerful,  and  not  scandalous — has  never 
been  a  favorite.  "  Un  Page  d'Amour" 
is  the  life  of  a  good  and  pure  woman, 
H^lfene  Mouret.  But  the  fate  of  her 
family  comes  upon  her,  and  she  loves  a 
kind  of  Dr.  Brand  Firrain,  like  the  fa- 
ther of  Philip  in  Thackeray's  story. 
Her  degradation  is  carried  further,  but 
is  hardly  more  unhappy  to  read  about 
than  that  of  Maggie  in  "  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,"  when  she  loves  Stephen 
Guest.  This  tale  has  five  remarkable 
descriptions  of  a  distant  view  of  Paris, 
somewhat  in  ihe  manner  of  Dickens. 
A  short  story  by  M.  Zola,  in  "  Les 
Soirees  de  M^an,"  should  be  read 
(those  of  his  young  friends  should  not)  ; 
and  "  Les  Quatre  Joum&s  de  Jean 
Goujon,"  in  "  Mouveaux  Conies  A 
Ninon,"  is  also  worth  notice  as  a  late 
example  of  his  idyllic  manner. 

In  M.  Zola  we  find,  to  conclude,  a 
writer  with  a  method  and  an  aim,  a 
workman  conscientious  according  to  his 
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lights  ;  not  without  poetry,  not  without 
a  sense  o(  beauty,  but  more  and  more 
disinclined  to  make  use  of  these  quali- 
ties. In  all  his  work  you  see  the 
"  joins,"  and  know  where  the  "  notes" 
come  in.  It  is  part  of  his  method  to 
abstain  from  comment ;  never  to  show 
the  author's  personality,  never  to  turn 
to  the  reader  for  sympathy.  He  is  as 
cold  as  a  vivisectionist  at  a.  lecture.  His 
conception  of  modem  literature,  as  sci- 
ence in  disguise,  did  much  to  spoil  the 
later  work  of  George  Eliot.     His  own 
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knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  world 
appears  to  be  scanty  ;  his  judgments — 
as  when  he  calls  Scott  "  a  clever  ar- 
ranger, whose  work  is  dead" — do  not 
deserve  to  be  discussed.  His  lack  of 
humor  is  absolute,  a  darkness  that  can 
be  felt.  Finally,  temperament,  or  sys- 
tem, or  desire  of  success,  or  all  com- 
bined, make  several  of  his  stories  lit- 
tle better  than  a  Special  Reporter's  de- 
scription of  things  and  people  that 
should  not  be  described. — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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"Great  talk  amonK  people  how  some  of  the 
Fanaliques  do  sa/  that  the  end  of  the  world 
is  al  hand,  aod  that  next  Tuesday"  (Dec.  a," 
166a),  "  it  to  be  the  day.' — Pefyi'  Diary. 

In  the  year  1000  a.d.  it  was  almost 
the  universal  opinion  that  the  world  ap- 
proached its  end.  Early  Mother  Ship- 
tons  had  indicated  that  as  the  fateful 
year.  Satan  had  been  chained  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  was  to  be  loosened 
when  the  thousand  years  were  com- 
plete. The  end  of  the  world  was  to  be 
brought  about  by  him  indirectly,  for  his 
temporary  triumph  was  to  lead  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  and  the  end  of  all  things 
terrestrial.  The  anticipation  of  these 
events  caused  natural  phenomena,  such 
as  are  occurring  all  the  time,  to  assume 
a  more  than  usually  portentous  aspect. 
Just  as  last  year,  when,  according  to  the 
Shipton  prophecy,  our  world  was  to 
come  to  an  end,  everyone  who  believed 
in  the  prophecy  found  in  the  weather 
reports  from  different  parts  of  the  earth 
proof  positive,  or  at  least  confirmation 
strong,  of  the  threatened  end — men's 
hearts  failing  them  for  fear  because  of 
earthquakes,  storms,  and  so  forth,  which 
ordinarily  pass  without  attracting  spe- 
cial attention  ;  so  in  the  year  1000, 
every  meteorological  and  celestial  phe- 
nomenon was  anxiously  watched  as  the 
possible  precursor  of  the  coming  catas- 
trophe, A  comet  appeared  and  was  vis- 
ible for  nine  days,  and  every  one  began 
to  ask  (like  Fanny  Squeers),  "  Is  this 
the  end?"  A  wonderful  meteor  was 
seen,  and  men's  frightened  fancies  ena- 
bled them  to  see  what  men  of  science 
seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  observ- 


ing now  during  meteoric  displays. 
"  The  heavens  opened,"  we  are  told, 
"  and  a  kind  of  flaming  torch  fell  upon 
the  earth,  leaving  behind  a  long  track 
of  light  like  the  path  of  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. Its  brightness  was  so  great  chat 
it  frightened  not  only  those  who  were  in 
the  fields,  but  even  those  who  were  in 
the  houses.  As  this  opening  in  the  sky 
slowly  closed,  men  saw  with  horror  the 
figure  of  a  dragon,  whose  feet  were  blue, 
and  whose  head  seemed  to  grow  larger 
and  larger."  A  terrible  picture  accom- 
panies this  description.  There  is  the 
meteor  track,  with  various  coruscations 
and  widenings,  so  arranged  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  figure  of  a  dragon  as- 
signed to  the  portentous  object  ;  but  as 
the  resemblance  might  not  seem  abso- 
lutely convincing  to  unimaginative  per- 
sons, a  dragon  to  match  is  set  beside 
the  celestial  apparition,  and  this  crea- 
ture is  labelled  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
experienced, "  Serpens  cum  ceruleis 
pedibus. ' ' 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  if  gen- 
eral literature  had  reached  as  widely 
then  as  it  does  now,  the  fears  enter-  ■ 
tained  in  the  year  1000  would  have  sur- 
passed in  intensity  those  which  have 
been  engendered  since  that  time  b^  suc- 
cessive predictions  of  the  world  s  ap- 
proaching end.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  here  and  elsewhere  prob- 
ably heard  very  little  of  these  terrible 
forewamings.  They  had  many  other 
things  to  attend  to  in  tjjose  "  good  old 
times,"  and  some  of  their  surroundings 
might  very  [ikely  have  suggested  that 
they  could  not  be  much  worse  off  if  the 
world    should   actually  perish  -at    that 
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time.  As  for  their  betters,  they  also 
were  pretty  busily  engaged  pluadering 
each  oiher  and  lighting  with  such  zeal 
that  manifestly  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber the  end  was  likely  to  come  at  least 
as  soon  as  the  general  destruction  threat- 
ened by  the  prophets.  At  any  rate, 
though  we  have  clear  evidence  that  many 
believed  in  the  predicted  end  of  the 
world  (indeed  it  was  thought  very  wick- 
ed to  be  in  doubt  about  it),  matters 
went  on  much  as  usual ;  the  year  1001 
began  and  still  the  world  endured,  with 
every  sign  of  continuing. 

The  belief  that  the  world  would  come 
to  an  end  in  the  year  1000  was  associat- 
ed with,  if  not  absolutely  derived  from, 
a  much  older  belief  entertained  by  (he 
earliest  astronomers  of  whom  any  rec- 
ords remain  to  us.  They  considered 
that  certain  cyclic  periods  of  the  planet- 
ary motions  begin  and  end  with  terres- 
trial calamities,  these  calamities  being 
of  different  characters  accoiding  to  the 
zodiacal  relations  of  the  planetary  con- 
junctions. Thus  the  ancient  Chaldeans 
taught  (according  to  Diodortis  Siculus) 
t^at  when  all  the  planets  are  conjoined 
in  Capricornus  the  earth  is  destroyed 
by  flood  ;  when  they  are  all  conjoined 
in  Cancer  the  earth  is  destroyed  by  fire. 
But  after  each  such  end  comes  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  cycle,  at  which  lime 
all  things  are  created  afresh.  A  favor- 
ite doctrine  respecting  these  cyclic  de- 
stniclions  was  that  the  period  interven- 
ing between  each  was  the  Annus  Mag- 
nus, or  great  year,  required  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  then  known  planets  to  the 
position  (of  conjunction)  which  they 
were  understood  to  have  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  year.  According 
to  some  this  period  lasted  360,000 
years  ;  others  assigned  to  it  300,000 
years,  while  according  to  Orpheus  it 
lasted  only  120,000  years.  But  it  was 
in  every  case  a  multiple  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  the  subordinate  catastrophes 
were  supposed  to  divide  the  great  year 
into  sets  of  so  many  thousand  years. 

In  Plato's  "  Timieus"  we  have  some 
account  of  the  Egyptian  ideas  concern- 
ing these  successive  world-endings, 
though  minor  catastrophes  only  are  re- 
ferred to  ;  butwhen  Solon  described  to 
the  Egyptian  priests  Deucalion's  flood, 
and  counted  tor  them  the  generations 
which  had  elapsed  since  it  occurred,  an 
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aged  priestsaid  to  him  :  "  Like  the  rest 
of  mankind  the  Greek  nation  has  suffered 
from  natural  convulsions,  which  occur 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies,  when  paits 
of  the  earth  are  destroyed  by  the  two 
great  agents,  fiie  and  water.  At  certain 
f)eriods  portions  of  the  human  race  per- 
ish in  the  waters,  and  rude  survivors 
too  often  fail  to  transmit  .hisiorical  evi- 
dence of  the  event.  You  Greeks  re- 
member one  record  only.  There  have 
been  many.  You  do  not  even  know  at 
present  anything  of  that  fairest  and  no- 
blest race  of  which  you  are  a  seed  or 
remnant."  The  aged  priest  then  read 
from  Egyptian  annals  the  records  of 
events  which  had  happened  in  Greece 
9,000  years  before  ;  he  described  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Sals  8,000  years 
before ;  and  this  account,  registered  in 
their  ancient  and  sacred  records,  Solon 
read  at  leisure.  The  morst  remarkable 
of  the  earth's  cataclysms  were  there  de- 
scribed, including  the  destruction  by 
flood  of  the  great  island  of  Atlantis. 
This  was  described  as  a  continent  oppo- 
site the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar),  larger  in  extent  than  Ly- 
bia  and  Asia  together  (!),  and  was  on 
the  road  to  other  islands,  and  to  a  great 
continent  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  was  then  but  the 
harbor.  Within  the  Pillars  the  empire 
of  Atlantis  reached  to  Egypt  and  "Tyr- 
rhenia.  In  remote  times  this  mighty 
power  was  arrayed  against  Egypt  and 
Hellas,  and  all  those  countries  which 
borderedon  the  Mediterranean.  Greece 
bravely  repelled  the  invadeis  and  freed 
all  nations  within  the  Pdlars.  Some 
time  after,  there  was  a  great  earthquake, 
and  the  wartior  races  of  Hellas  were 
drowned — the  great  island  of  Atlantis 
also  disappeared,  being  submerged  be- 
neath the  sea. 

The  conflagrations  and  deluges  by 
which  portions  of  the  earth,  and  at  times 
the  whole  earth,  were  destroyed,  were 
believed  to  be  intended  for  the  regene- 
ration of  the  world.  After  each  catas- 
trophe, men  were  created  afresh,  fiee 
from  vice  and  misery  ;  but  gradually  they 
fell  away  from  this  happy  state  to  a  con- 
dition of  immorality,  which  rendered  a 
new  decree  of  destruction  necessary. 

Lyell  notes  that  the  sect  of  Stoics 
adopted  most  fully  the  system  of  catas- 
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trophea  thus  designed  for  the  alternate 
destruction  and  regeneration  of  the 
world.  They  taught  that  they  were  of 
two  kinds — "  the  cataclysm,  or  destruc- 
tion by  water,  which  sweeps  away  the 
whole  human  race,  and  annihilates  all 
the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of 
nature  ;  and  theepyrosis.  or  destruction 
by  fire,  which  dissolves  the  globe  itself. 
From  the  Egyptians  also  they  derived 
the  doctrine  of  the  gradual  debasement 
of  man  from  a  state  of  innocence-  To- 
ward the  termination  of  each  era  the 
gods  could  no  longer  bear  the  wicked- 
ness of  men,  and  a  shock  of  the  ele- 
ments, or  a  deluge,  overwhelmed  them  ; 
after  which  calamity  Astrsea  again  de- 
scended on  the  earth,  to  renew  the 
golden  age." 

That  the  partial  destructions  of  the 
earth,  whether  by  flood  or  Are,  were  as- 
sociated with  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that,  wherever  we  meet  with  these 
ideas,  whether  in  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Indian,  or  Chinese  records,  direct  refer- 
ence is  always  made  to  the  conjunction 
of  the  planets,  the  position  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  occasionally  to  the  ap- 
parition of  comets  and  the  fall  of  me- 
teoric bodies.  The  following  account 
of  the  Chinese  Flood,  attributed  to  the 
reign  of  Yu,  is  traced  in  the  order  of 
Hangshan,  a  mountain  on  which  for 
many  ages  annual  sacrifices  were  made 
by  the  ancient  emperors  of  China. 
"  The  great  and  little  islets  and  inhabit- 
ed places, "  says  the  venerable  emperor 
of  the  house  of  Hia,  "even  to  their 
summits,  the  abodes  of  the  beasts  and 
birds  and  all  beings,  are  widely  inun- 
dated. I  repose  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain Vohlu.  By  prudence  and  labors  I 
have  communicated  with  spirits.  I 
know  not  the  hours,  but  repose  myself 
only  amid  incessant  labors.  By  the 
dark  influence  of  sun  and  moon  the 
mountains  Hwa,  Voh,  Tai,  and  Hang 
alone  remain  above  the  waters.  Upon 
them  has  been  the  beginning  and  end  of 
my  enterprise.  When  my  labors  were 
completed  I  offered  a  thanksgiving  sac- 
rifice at  the  solstice.  My  affliction  has 
ceased  ;  the  confusion  in  nature  has  dis- 
appeared ;  the  deep  currents  coming 
from  the  south  flow  into  the  sea.  The 
flood  began  at  efiuinox.  The  skies 
rained  meteoric  showers  of  iron  of  ex- 


traordinary duration."  Some  portions 
of  the  country  remained  under  water 
several  years  until  B.C.  2233,  when  ca- 
nals ordered  to  be  cut  by  the  Emperor 
Ta  Yu  conveyed  to  the  sea  the  immense 
bodies  of  water  which  had  been  precipi- 
tated upon  and  overfiowed  so  large  a 
part  of  China.  By  this  means  river 
beds  were  finally  cut,  shedding  water  in 
new  directions,  and  continued  to  be 
worn  deeper  by  the  receding  flow,  until 
the  whole  country  was  tolerably  free 
from  inundation. 

Sir  Charles  Lycll  remarks  of  this  flood 
that  it  rather  interrupted  the  work  of 
agriculture  than  involved  any  wide- 
spread destruction  of  the  human  race. 
Mr.  Davis,  who  accompanied  two  Brit- 
ish embassies  to  China,  points  out  that 
"  even  now  a  great  derangement  of  the 
waters  of  the  Yellow  River  might  cause 
the  flood  of  Yaou  to  be  repeated,  and 
lay  the  most  fertile  and  populous  plains 
of  China  under  water."  It  is  notewor- 
thy, however,  that  in  the  ancient  records 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon,  pre- 
sumably in  raising  tides,  is  mentioned, 
while  meteoric  showers  are  distinctly 
associated  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
flood — though  whether  they  came  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disturbance,  or  simply 
occurred  while  the  waters  were  out  over 
the  plains  of  China,  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear. 

After  the  threatened  but  not  accom- 
plished destruction  of  the  world  in  the 
year  a.d.  iooo,  comets  were  for  a  while 
looked  on  with  suspicion,  an  idea  ap- 
pearing to  prevail  that  the  torch  which 
was  to  light  the  final  conflagration  would 
be  a  cometic  one.  For  several  centu- 
ries, however,  no  comet  came  near 
enough  to  the  earth  or  sun  to  excite  any 
serious  terrors  founded  on  observed  as- 
tronomical relations.  But  the  comet  of 
16S0  really  presented  characteristics 
which  suggested  dangers  even  to  men  of 
science.  It  was  a  comet  of  remarkable 
appearance  ;  its  course  seemed  at  flrst 
directed  full  upon  the  sun  ;  and  though 
in  those  days  it  was  the  erroneous  idea 
that  the  comet  might  supply  an  undue 
amount  of  fuel  to  the  central  fire  of  the 
solar  system,  which  chieHy  occupied 
men's  thoughts  (even  Newton  sharing 
the  idea),  the  danger  from  which  the 
solar  system  then  escaped  was  consid- 
ered to  be  real  and  serious. 
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In  the  year  1773  a  report  got  abroad 
— how  engendered  is  not  known — that 
Lalande,  one  of  the  ablest  mathemati- 
cians of  the  day,  had  predicted  the  end 
of  the  world,  as  the  result  of  a  collision 
to  take  place  between  a  comet  and  the 
earth.  We  say  it  is  not  known  how  the 
report  got  abroad.  The  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  the  report,  is,  how- 
ever, well  known,  though  avowedly  there 
was  nothing  in  it  to  have  suggested  spe- 
cial anxiety.  The  difficulty  Is  to  con- 
nect the  circumstance  with  the  exagger- 
ated terrors  presently  excited.  It  had 
been  announced  that  Lalande  would 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
paper  entitled  "  Reflections  on  those 
comets  which  can  approach  the  earth." 
It  would  be  difKcuh  to  inquire  how  the 
report  of  this  came  gradually  to  be 
changed  into  the  definite  news  that  in 
tlie  year  1773 — nay,  the  very  day  was 
named,  on  May  aoth,  1773 — a  comet 
would  encounter  and  destroy  the  eanh, 
did  not  recent  experience  show  how  a 
statement  of  one  kind  may  be  changed 
— through  carelessness,  not  through  wil- 
ful misrepresentation — into  a  statement 
of  an  entirely  different  kind,  when  (in  its 
later  form)  it  seems  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  some  great  danger  to  the 
earth.  PJantamour,  lecturing  in  1872, 
about  comets  and  meteors,  says  that  the 
comet  of  i36z  passed  near  the  earth's 
orbit ;  that  along  its  track  are  travelling 
millions  and  millions  of  meteoric  bod- 
ies ;  and  that  when  the  earth  crosses  its 
track  meteoric  displays  may  be  expect- 
ed ;  adding  that  the  next  display  of  the 
kind  may  be  expected  on  or  about  Au- 
gust itth  or  nth.  Presently  the  news 
is  travelling  about  that  on  August  lath, 
1872,  a  comet  will  fall  upon  the  earth 
and  we  shall  all  be  destroyed.  Who 
gave  to  Plantamour's  true  and  innocent 
statement  this  false  and  mischievous 
form  ?  No  one  can  say  ;  no  one  can 
point  out  where  or  how  the  true  became 
merged  into  the  misleading,  the  mis- 
leading into  the  incorrect,  the  incorrect 
into  the  utterly  false.  But  the  terrors 
excited  were  none  the  less  real  that  no 
one  could  tell  whence  they  came  or  how 
they  were  generated. 

Once  such  fears  have  been  excited,  it 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  quiet  them, 
at  least  among  the  hopelessly  ignorant, 
who  unfortunately  are  so  numerous  and 
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so  readily  made  the  victims  of  idle  ter- 
rors. I^ande  published  in  the  Gazette 
de  Fratue  of  May  7th,  1773,  Ihc  follow- 
ing advertisement,  to  quiet,  as  he  hoped, 
the  public  mind  :  "  M.  Lalande  had  not 
time  to  read  his  memoir  upon  comets 
which  may  approach  the  earth  and  cause 
changes  in  her  motions  ;  but  he  would 
observe  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
the  epochs  of  such  events.  The  next 
comet  whose  return  is  expected  is  the 
one  which  should  return  in  eighteen 
years  ;  but  it  is  not  one  of  those  which 
can  hurt  the  earth."  But  this  tolerably 
explicit  statement  had  no  effect,  M. 
Lalandc's  study  was  crowded  day  after 
day  with  anxious  enquirers.  A  number 
of  pious  people,  of  whom  a  contempo- 
rary journal  made  the  very  rude  re- 
mark that  "  they  were  as  ignorant  as 
they  were  imbecile,"  begged  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  to  appoint  a  forty  days' 
prayer  to  avert  the  threatened  danger, 
which  for  some  reason  they  agreed  was 
to  take  the  form  of  a  mighty  deluge. 
And  he  would  have  complied  with  their 
request  only  he  was  told  by  members  of 
the  Academy  that  he  would  bring  ridi- 
cule upon  himself  and  upon  science  if  he 
did  so. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Voltaire  wrote 
his  well  known  "  Letter  00  the  pretend- 
ed Comet."     It  ran  thus  : 

Grenoblb,  May  17,  1773. 
Certain  Pftiislans  whoarenot  philosophers, 
and  who,  if  we  are  lo  believe  them,  will  not 
have  time  to  become  such,  have  informed  me 
that  the  end  of  the  woild  approaches,  and  will 
occur  without  fail  on  the  aoth  of  this  preseot 
month  or  Maj-.  They  expect  that  day  a  comet, 
which  is  to  lake  our  liltl«  globe  from  behind 
and  reduce  it  10  impalpable  powder,  accordiofc 
to  a  ccTUin  prediciioQ  of  the  Acidemy  of 
Sciences  which  has  not  yet  been  made.  Noth- 
ing Is  more  likely  than  this  event,  for  James 
Bernoultli.  in  his  treatise  upon  the  comet  of 
16S0.  predicted  expressly  that  that  famous 
comet  would  return  with  a  terrible  upioai  on 
May  igth,  171^;  he  assured  us  th^t  its 
peruque  indeed  would  signlfv  nothing  mis- 
chievous, but  that  its  lait  wouid  be  an  infalli- 
ble sign  of  the  wrath  of  heaven.  If  James 
Bernouilii  mistoolc,  it  is  aflerali.  but  a  matter 
of  fiflj-'fouc  years  and  three  days.  Now,  so 
small  an  error  as  this  beiog  legardcd  by  all 
geometricians  as  of  little  moment  in  the  im- 
mensity of  ages,  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  can 
be  more  reasonable  than  to  hope  for  the  end 
of  the  world  on  the  aoth  of  this  present  roonih 
of  May,  1773,  or  in  some  other  year.  If  the 
thing  should  not  come  to  pass,  "omittance 
it  no  quittance  "(tf  qui  isi  diffM,  tf'ett  fat 
ptrJn).     There    is    cerulnly    no    reason    for 
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laughing  al  M.  Tritsolia,  triple  idiol  though 
he  is  (/Mf  Trisietin  qu'i!  tsi),  when  he  sayi 
to  Madame  Philamlnie  (Moliire's  Ftmmts 
Savantit,  act  iv.  sc.  3): 

if  a  noDde  p(^  dt  noiii  ■  pu><  lout  du  lw(, 

El  «'■■  cAI  >D  chdDin  ncenli^  Boln  t*m, 
EUe  adi  HA  ln»«e  <a  dkhgubx  awmw  vnn. 

"  A  comet  coursing  along  its  parabolic  may 
come  full  lilt  against  our  earth."  But  then, 
what  will  happen  ?  Either  that  comel  will 
have  a  force  equal  to  thjl  of  our  earth,  or 
greater,  or  less.  If  equal,  ns  shall  do  the 
comet  as  much  harm  as  it  will  do  us,  action 
and  reaction  being  equal  :  if  greater,  the 
comet  will  bear  us  away  with  It ;  if  less,  we 
shall  bear  away  the  comet.  This  great  event 
may  occur  in  a  thousand  wars,  and  no  one 
can  affirm  Ihal  our  earth  and  the  other  planets 
have  not  experienced  more  than  one  revolu- 
tion through  the  mischance  of  encountering  a 
comel  on  their  path.  The  Parisians  will  not 
desert  their  city  on  the  aolh  inst.;  they  will 
slog  songs,  and  the  play  of  "  The  Comet  and 
the  World's  End "  will  be  performed  at  Ihe 
Up£ra  Comique. 

Singularly  eoough,  something  even 
more  preposterous  than  what  the  great 
wit  had  thus  suggested  did  actually  oc- 
cur on  this  occasion.  The  fears  in- 
spired by  Ihe  predicted  approach  of  the 
comet  were  so  great  that  speculators 
took  advantage  of  the  terrors  of  the  ig- 
norant, and  absolutely  persuaded  many 
that  the  priesthood  had  by  special  in- 
tercession obtained  the  privilege  of  dis- 
pensing a  number  of  licKels  for  seats  in 
Paratlise ;  and  these  pretended  lickets 
were  sold  at  a  very  high  rate.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  inquire  what  idea  was 
entertained  by  those  who  purchased 
these  tickets  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
were  to  be  used,  to  whom  presented,  at 
what  time,  and  where. 

The  story  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred was  quoted  by  a  Parisian  profes- 
sor in  1833,  when  a  similar  scare  pre- 
vailed in  France,  It  had  been  an- 
nounced that  the  comet  of  1816  (Biela's) 
would  return  in  1833  ;  and  it  had  also 
been  stated  that  the  path  of  the  comet 
intersected,  or  very  nearly  intersected, 
the  path  of  the  earth.  This  was  imme- 
diately interpreted  to  signify  an  ap- 
proaching collision  between  the  earth 
and  the  comet,  though  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  implied.  These  fears,  said  the 
tvorthy  professor,  may  produce  effects 
as  mischievous  as  those  produced  by  Ihe 
cometic  panic  in  1773,  unless  the  au- 
thority of  the  Academy  apply  a  prompt 
remedy  ;  and  this  salutary  intervention 
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is  at  this  moment  implored  by  many  be- 
nevolent persons. 

At  the  present  time,  the  end  of  the 
world  is  threatened  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  methods  of  destruction  are 
incongruous  ;  but  thai  is  a  detail  hardly 
worth  considering.  If  Scylla  does  not 
destroy  us,  Charybdis  is  bound  to  do  the 
work,  and  vUe  versd.  There  is  no  es- 
cape for  us. 

A  few  months  ago  the  prophecy  of 
Mother  Shiplon  was  chiefly  feared.  Bui 
as  the  world  certainly  ditl  not  come  to 
an  end  in  1881  (though  Gerald  Massey 
says  Mother  Shiplon's  prophecy— which 
she  never  made  by  the  way — was  really 
fulfilled)  we  must  now  look  for  the  . 
world's  destruction  in  other  ways. 

And  first  we  see  it  clearly  indicated 
in  the  Great  Pyramid.  By  slightly  al- 
tering the  dates  accepted  by  historians, 
adding  a  few  years  in  one  place  and  tak- 
ing off  a  few  years  in  another,  it  can  be 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  number 
of  inches  in  the  descending  or  entrance 
passages,  as  far  as  the  place  where  the 
ascending  begins,  is  equal  to  Ihe  num- 
ber of  years  from  the  descent  of  man  to 
the  Exodus  ;  and  that  the  ascending 
passage  contains  as  many  inches  as  there 
are  years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  (The  rest  of 
the  descending  passage,  as  far  as  the 
bottomless  pit,  or  the  pit  with  ruin-hid- 
den bottom — it  is  the  same  thing — 
clearly  represents  the  progress  [of  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  downward.) 
This  being  so,  of  course  it  follows  that 
the  grand  gallery  represents  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  gallery  has  a  length  of 
i88z  inches,  or,  according  to  recent 
statements  (not  new  measurements), 
1881.59.  Hence,  in  the  year  1882,  or 
more  exactly  at  the  time  1881.59,  which 
t^rresponds  to  1881  years  -(-  7  months 
-t-  si  days,  or  to  midnight  between  Au- 
gust 3d*  and  4th,  the  Christian  era  is  to 
end.  The  reader  is  not  to  be  alarmed, 
however,  by  this  seemingly  precise  state- 
ment. As  the  time  has  drawn  nearer, 
the  pyramidalists  have  seen  fit  to  add 
fifty  years  (more  or  less,  according  to 
circumstances)  during  which  the  end  is 
to  be  finally  brought  about ;  August  3d 
will  only  mark  Ihe  "beginning  of  the 

tr  *  Astronomically  the  secmd  day  in  August 
ends  at  noon  August  3. 
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end."  Still,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  something  significant  will  happen 
about  that  time.  Possibly  some  lemaik- 
able  person,  or  person  who  is  hereafter 
to  be  remarkable,  will  be  born  at  mid- 
night August  3d  ;  in  wliich  case  it  seems 
possible  [hat  the  world  might  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  for  a  year  or  two. 

But  next  the  planets  take  their  turn. 
The  terrible  words  "perihelion  con- 
junctions" are  heard  with  appalling 
effect.  It  is  true  they  are  entirely  with- 
out meaning ;  science  knows  nothing 
about  perihelion  conjunctions  ;  but  that 
is  nothing— any  name  is  good  enough  to 
conjure  by.  Let  us  see  what  perihelion 
mischief  is  in  store  for  us. 

Jupiter  was  In  perihelion  on  Septem- 
ber 35lh,  t88o !  "The  perihelia  of 
other  planets  in  rSSi  occurred  "  (this  is 
not  a  scientific  mode  of  presenting  the 
matter  ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
prophets— they  speak  as  correctly  as 
they  can)  "  as  follows  :  Mercury,  Feb- 
ruary 3ist ;  Venus,  March  tith  ;  Mer- 
cury, May  20th  ;  Mars,  May  36th  ; 
Mercury,  August  16th  ;  Venus,  Octo- 
ber i6th  ;  Mercury,  November  laih." 
This  was  very  dreadful ;  (hough  some- 
how the  earth  escaped  that  time.  Im- 
agine Mercury  being  four  times  in  peri- 
helion in  one  year !  We  may  perhaps 
find  an  explanation  in  the  circumstance 
that  he  completes  the  circuit  of  his  orbit 
more  than  four  times  a  year,  and  must 
pass  his  perihelion  each  time  ;  but  sci- 
ence tries  to  explain  everything,  and  we 
must  not  be  too  precise  in  such  matters. 
The  year  18S2,  in  which  we  are  more 
interested,  is  even  worse.  Mercury  has 
already  been  in  perihelion,  viz.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8th  ;  then  we  have  March  35tb 
(April  9  ?),  Uranus  ;  May  yih.  Mer- 
cury ;  August  3d,  Mercury ;  October 
19th,  Meicury  again  ;  and  absolutely  on 
December  6th  Veois  transits  the  sun's 
disc  !  Something  will  surely  corns  of 
this,  if  we  only  live  (o  see  it. 

But  worse  remains  behind.  "  In  Au- 
gust, 1885,  Satum  will  be  in  perihe- 
lion !"  "  Neptune  is  in  apparent  peri- 
helion" (whatever  that  may  mean)  "from 
1876  to  1886,  the  height  (?)  being  about 
1881^  !"  "  Those  skilled  in  astronomy 
inform  us  it  is  fully  6000  years  since 
the  occurrence  of  a  similarly  powerful 
situation,  although  conjunctions  and 
perihelia  have  occurred  at  more  frequent 


intervals  of  time.  To  form  an  approxi- 
mate opinion  of  what  the  earth  is  liable 
to  experience  at  such  periods,  we  must 
review  the  records  of  effects  attending 
similar  situations,  remembering  that  with 
the  ripening  of  our  planet  the  effects 
upon  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  will 
be  more  generally  distributed." 

This  being  so,  these  perihelia  occur- 
ring in  so  unusual  a  way,  being  also  ren- 
dered very  terrible  by  being  called  peri- 
helion conjunctions,  and  the  depend- 
(nce  of  terrestrial  disturbances  on  .plan- 
etary motions  being  too  obvious  to  be 
worth  proving,  we  have  only  to  consider 
what  has  happened  during  past  floods, 
earthquakes,  and  so  forth,  to  see  exactly 
what  is  in  store  for  us  pretty  soon.  Sci- 
ence, which  is  always  too  particnlar  in 
such  matters,  may  perhaps  show  that 
whatever  influences  the  outer  and  larger 
planets  may  produce  on  the  earth  (it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  produce  any 
except  very  slight  deviations  from  her 
mean  track)  cannot  be  effectively  greater 
when  the  planets  are  in  perihelion  than 
when  they  are  in  aphelion  ;  that  terre*- 
trial  disturbances  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  these  relations  ;  and  that  as 
perihelion  passages  and  planetary  con- 
junctions are  occurring  every  year,  earth- 
quakes and  floods  could  not  possibly  oc- 
cur in  years  when  there  were  no  such 
phenomena ;  but  the  prophets  have 
nothing  to  say  to  alt  that ;  they  calmly 
go  on  to  describe  the  various  terrestrial 
disturbances  which  have  occurred,  re- 
garding any  attempt  to  show  that  there 
is  the  slightest  real  connection  between 
the  planetary  movements  and  the  earth's 
throes  as  quite  unnecessary. 

Here,  however,  is  the  summing  up  of 
the  planetary  prophecies  by  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  and  therefore  wildest,  of 
the  prophets,  "  In  cases  of  planetary 
attraction,  the  earth's  crust  becomes  at- 
tracted as  a  solid  whole.  Its  fluid  and 
aerial  envelope  responds  when  irregu- 
lariy  attracted,  by  oscillating  in  high 
and  low  tides,  alternating  with  unequal 
pressure.  We  are  approaching  both 
stellar  and  planetary  conditions  which 
fortunately  will  require  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years — say  1880  to  1885— for  their 
complete  unfoldment  :  hence  their  ac- 
tion may  not  be  wholly  manifest  in  a 
special  month  of  any  year ;  but  this 
whole  cycle  of  years  is  liable  to   be 
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'affected  by  a  geneially  disturbed  cod- 
dilion  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants." 

But  utter  rubbish  as  all  this  is — the 
oEFspring  of  sheer  ignorance  and  hysteric 
vapors — it  is  not  much  more  absurd  than 
the  prediction  recently  based  on  the  ob- 
served fact  that  the  comet  of  1880  trav- 
elled along  the  same  path  as  that  of 
1843,  this  path  lying  very  close  indeed 
to  the  sun.  Assuming,  as  is  really  not 
improbable,  that  the  comet  of  1843 
passed  BO  near  to  the  sun  as  to  have 
been  retarded  by  the  resistance  of  the 
corona,  and  so  came  back  after  a  shortelr 
circuit  than  it  had  before  traversed,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  comet  will  next 
return  after  a  yet  shorter  interval.  Pos- 
sibly Marlh's  period — "  say  seventeen 
years"  he  puts  it — may  be  near  the 
truth,  in  which  case  the  comet  would 
come  back  in  1897.  The  next  return 
after  that  might  be  in  seven  or  eight 
years,  say  in  1904.  The  next  perhaps 
IS  three  or  four,  and  very  likely  by  about 
the  year  1910  or  19*5  that  comet  may 
reach  the  end  of  its  career,  being  finally 
absorbed  by  the  sun.  It  is  also  very 
likely  that  if,  instead  of  being  thus  grad- 
ually checked  off,  so  to  speak,  this 
comet  in  its  original  full-sized  condi- 
tion, with  many  millions  of  millions  of 
meteoric  attendants,  had  rushed  full  tilt 
upon  the  sun,  it  might  have  done  a 
deal  of  mischief.  A  verv  able  as- 
tronomer. Professor  Kirk  wood,  of 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  believes  (and 
very  likely  he  is  right)  that  two  of  the 
larger  meteoric  attendants  on  this  comet 
falling  into  the  sun  in  September,  1S59, 
produced  that  remarkable  solar  disturb- 
ance which  was  accompanied  by  very 
remarkable  magnetic  disturbances  and 
auroral  displays  all  over  the  earth  ;  so 
that  doubtless  the  whole  comet  with  its 
attendants  pouring  all  at  once  upon  the 
sun  would  haie  stirred  him  in  a  way 
which  we  should  have  found  very  note- 
worthy, even  if  we  did  not  find  it  abso- 


lutely destructive  to  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  But  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact 
(and  so  counting  for  something,  what 
en d-of-the- world  prophets  may  imagine) 
the  comet  of  1843  and  1880  does  not 
ttavel  full  tilt  upon  the  sun,  and  can 
never  do  so  ;  its  meteoric  attendants  are 
not  all  gathered  m  a  single  cluster,  but 
form  an  immensely  long  train  (if  Kirk- 
wood  was  right  in  the  above-quoted  sur- 
mise, those  which  fell  into  the  sun  in 
1859  were  at  least  sixteen  years  behind 
the  main  body) ;  and  it  is  clear  that  a 
very  effective  interruption  of  the  comet's 
career  in  1843,  repeated  in  1880,  can 
take  place  without  in  any  appreciable  de- 
gree affecting  our  comfort,  still  less  our 
existence.  If  the  comet  of  1880  was 
the  same  object  as  the  object  of  1843, 
it  showed  very  evident  signs  of  having 
suffered  grievously  during  its  former 
perihelion  passage.  If  it  is  proportion- 
ately reduced  at  its  next  return,  we 
might  even  see  it  fall  straight  upon  the 
sun  (were  that  possible)  without  much 
fearing  any  evil  consequences.  Noth- 
ing which  is  known  about  comets  in 
general,  or  about  this  comet  in  particu- 
lar, suggests  the  slightest  danger  to  the 
solar  system,  though  everything  suggests 
that  the  comet's  career  as  an  independ- 
ent body  will  before  very  long  come  to 
an  end.  If  the  comet  ever  was  a  dan- 
gerous one,  owing  to  the  concentration 
of  its  meteoric  components,  it  is  not  so 
now.  If  it  really  has  been  effectively 
checked  in  its  career,  it  is  evident 
such  interruption  can  take  place  without 
harming  us,  and  therefore  the  final 
throes  of  the  comet  need  not  trouble  us 
in  the  least.  If  it  has  not  been  effec- 
tively interrupted,  then  the  end  is  not 
nearer — in  any  appreciable  degree— now 
than  it  was  in  1843  or  in  1686.  In  any 
case,  the  end  of  this  comet's  career, 
whether  far  off  or  near  at  hand,  will  in 
all  probability  take  place  in  such  a  way 
that  terrestrial  astronomers  will  never 
know  of  the  event. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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ADVENTURES     ON     THE     ROVUMA. 
Lbttus  in  Couksb  of  an  Exfloratiun. 


BV  JOSEPH  THOMSON,  AUTHOR  OF       TO  THE  CENTRA.L  AFRICAN  LAKES  AND  BACK. 


No.   I. 

Itul^,  on  the  Rivbk  LUJBNDi.  I 
East  Africa.  ( 

Dear ,  The  heading  of  this  letter 

will,  I  fear,  give  you  a  very  hazy  notion 
as  to  my  whereabouts  at  this  present 
moment.  Vou  may  certainly  take  for 
granted  that  it  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
P.  O.  authorities.  If,  however,  you  are 
anxious  to  "  spot"  me  on  the  map,  you 
may  glance  down  the  East  Coast  of  Af- 
rica till  you  find  a  large  river  known  as 
the  Rovuma.  Tracing  it  inland  for 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
you  will  come  to  a  point  where  it  di- 
vides into  two  branches.  One  of  these 
comes  from  the  west ;  the  other  from 
an  unknown  direction — so  far  as  the 
map  is  concerned.  In  reality,  however, 
this  second  branch  flows  from  the  south. 
Continue  your  search  twenty -live  miles 
along  its  banks  and  you  will  reach,  with 
the  mind's  eye,  Itut^,  on  the  Lujend^. 

We  are  delightfully  situated  on  a  small 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Here 
we  have  formed  our  camp  to  secure  our- 
selves from  molestation.  The  island  is 
well  supplied  with  large  shady  trees, 
though  it  is  very  narrow— so  narrow  that 
my  tent  stretches  nearly  right  across,  and 
three  steps  from  the  door  bring  me  to 
deep  water  in  which  I  have  my  daily  bath. 
The  men  have  scattered  themselves  over 
the  rest  of  the  available  space  and  are 
making  the  woods  re-echo  with  their 
loud  laughter  as  the  story  goes  round  ; 
while  every  now  and  then  the  song  re- 
sounds sharp  and  clear  in  the  night  air. 
They  are  all  in  a  very  jolly  mood  round 
the  ruddy  camp  fires,  for  antelope  is 
abundant  and  some  days'  rest  in  pros- 
pect. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  lit  my  lamp,  dis- 
cussed my  cup  of  coSee,  and  made  every 
preparation  fur  commencing  my  corre- 
spondence. Yet  I  feel  tempted  by  my 
surroundings  to  linger  and  dream,  A 
certain  delicious  feehng  of  comfort  and 
safety  invites  me  to  sit  by  the  rushing 
river  and,  with  feet  elevated  in  Ameri- 
can fashion,  to  gaze  at  the  stars,  become 


sentimental,  and  on  the  swift  wings  of 
fancy  hurry  far  away  from  Africa  and 
Afric's  joys.  My  reverie,  however,  is 
soon  rudely  broken.  Through  the  oth- 
erwise dreamy  elements  of  the  night 
comes  a  sound  which  only  too  pointedly 
reminds  me  where  I  am.  A  lion  has 
caught  the  scent  of  our  antelope's  meat 
and  stands  amid  the  shades  of  the  oppo- 
site bank  vainly  longing  to  join  the 
feast.  Just  as  I  am  getting  most  senti- 
mental a  savage  roar  resounds  through 
the  forest,  making  me  start  and  shiver 
as  if  cold  water  were  being  poured  down 
my  back,  and  producing  a  creeping  sen- 
sation at  the  roots  of  my  hair.  The  in- 
terruption is  a  rather  abrupt  reminder 
that  I  must  be  practical.  Therefore  let 
us  to  business  !  Taking  up  the  riie  of 
Valentine  to  your  Proteus,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  you,  as  a  "  home-keeping 
youth,"  some  notion  of  the  "  rare  note- 
worthy objects  in  my  travel  "  hither. 

After  my  arrival  at  Zanzibar,  1  set 
about  trying  to  get  despatched  at  once 
to  the  mainland  in  prosecution  of  the 
mission  I  had  undertaken.  The  some- 
what eccentric  machinery  of  an  Oriental 
government,  however,  was  hard  to  be 
moved.  During  the  first  fortnight  noth- 
ing could  be  done.  First  "  I  must  rest 
after  my  voyage  ;"  then  "  I  must  wait 
till  the  mail  was  gone  ;"  finally  "  every- 
thing would  be  arranged  when  something 
else  was  settled.  After  about  a  hun- 
dred communications  had  been  sent 
without  visible  effect,  I  was  bcgioning 
seriously  to  consider  how  a  sinecure 
might  be  made  tolerable  in  Zanzibar, 
when  suddenly  my  calculations  were  in- 
terrupted by  a  message  from  the  Sultan. 
My  orders  were  to  get  ready  in  three 
days  to  proceed  up  the  Kovuma  and  ex- 
amine the  reported  rich  coal-fields  in 
that  region. 

This  was  coming  to  the  point  with  a 
vengeance.  To  get  ready  a  caravan  for 
the  interior  in  three  days  was  a  task  by 
no  means  easy.  But,  thanks  to  my  pre- 
viously acquired  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, I  was  equal  to  the  emergency.     In 
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two  days  I  bad  completed  my  arrange- 
ments, made  all  necessary  purchases, 
and  got  together  sixty  of  my  former  fol- 
lowers under  the  world-famous  Cbuma 
and  the  energetic  Makatubu. 

At  the  last  moment,  however,  my 
plans  narrowly  escaped  wreck  and  fail- 
ure. The  men  had  somehow  got  the 
impression  that  they  were  not  to  go  on 
board  till  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  ;  so,  on  the  third,  they  indulged  in 
a  grand  carouse.  They  all  (;ot  drunk, 
to  a  man  ;  and  when  the  time  for  start- 
ing arrived,  the  whole  military  and  po- 
lice force  of  Zanzibar  had  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  ludicrous  task  of  hunting 
them  nut  and  carrying  them  to  the  ship. 
The  chase  was  one  of  Ihe  most  exciting 
imaginable,  and  lasted  till  midnight. 
Incidents,  cutious  and  absurd,  abound- 
ed. Two  of  the  men,  for  instance,  had 
just  got  married  on  that  day,  and  at  the 
"  witching  hour  of  night  "  they  had  to 
be  "  spirited  away"  from  their  discon- 
solate mates,  leaving  these  either  to 
mourn  till  their  return,  or  get  new  hus- 
bands. Such  is  the  reckless  character 
of  the  Waswahili  porters. 

At  sunrise  on  the  following  morning 
we  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  bound  for 
Mikindany  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rovuma.  In  the  voyage  south  I  went 
in,  as  usual,  for  "  the  intense,"  in  the 
shape  of  sea-sickness,  and  hung  over  the 
ship's  rails  in  various  limp  and  aesthetic 
attitudes.  Mikindany  was  reached  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day.  Having 
landed,  we  forthwith  commenced  our 
final  preparations.  The  Arabs  tried  to 
throw  the  customary  obstacles  in  our 
way  ;  but,  finding  me  unexpectedly  ac- 
quainted with  their  little  ways,  and 
backed  up  by  the  authority  of  the  Sul- 
tan, they  soon  desisted. 

The  17th  of  July  found  vx  en  route 
once  more  for  the  Interior.  My  feel- 
ings were  very  much  akin  to  those  of 
Livingstone,  when  he  set  out  from  this 
same  place  on  his  last  journey.  I  had 
a  delightful  sense  of  exhilaration. 
Every  nerve  seemed  to  thrill  with  pleas- 
ure as  I  strode  along  with  buoyant  foot- 
steps. For  the  first  eight  days  we  jour- 
neyed nearly  W.S.W.  through  the  coun- 
try of  Makond&.  The  name  means 
"  bushes,  or  creepers,"  and  a  more  ap- 
propiiate  title  could  not  be  given  to  the 
district.     The  whole  landscape  is  appar- 


ently one  dead  level  of  tangled  vegeta- 
tion, over  which  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  one  could  struggle  for  miles 
without  once  touching  the  ground  be- 
neath. Through  this  dense  bush  our 
road,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  literally 
burrowed.  The  interlacing  creepers 
overhead  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  sky. 
With  bent  back  and  torn  clothes,  inward 
groans  and  copious  perspiration,  we 
struggled  along  in  this  vegetable  tunnel. 
Now  we  ran  our  head  against  a  creeper 
overhanging  our  path  ;  anon  we  tripped 
over  anolhtr  treacherously  prepared  for 
our  feet.  Occasionally  a  "  wait-a-bit  " 
thorn  captured  us,  and  held  us  prisoner 
in  spite  of  our  impatient  ejaculations  of 
annoyance  ;  and  worse  still,  the  porters 
frequently  stepped  upon  caltrops,  in  the 
shape  of  sharp  bush  stumps,  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  path,  which  cut  their  feet 
to  the  very  bone.  The  enormous  labor 
involved  in  carrying  a  weight  of  sixty 
pounds,  in  a  constrained  attitude,  for 
several  hours  per  day,  cannot  easily  be 
realized.  Though  I  am  now  conversant 
with  most  forms  of  travelling  in  East 
Africa,  I  certainly  have  nowhere  experi- 
enced anything  more  trying  both  to  our 
temper  and  our  staying  power. 

The  days  succeeded  each  other  with 
unvarying  monotony  of  painful  toil. 
There  was  ever  the  same  dense  bush, 
the  same  apparent  dead  level  —  no 
streams,  no  rocks,  no  valleys  or  hills. 
Except  in  the  cultivated  patches  around 
villages,  which  were  so  many  breathing 
holes  where  we  were  permitted  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  heaven  and  feel  the 
cooling  freshness  of  the  breeze,  our  view 
was  circumscribed  to  a  few  feet.  A 
landscape  so  uninviting  affords  little 
scope  for  description,  and  I  gladly  leave 
it  to  speak  of  a  subject  much  more  in- 
teresting— namely,  the  people  of  Ma- 
kondi. 

Yet,  if  I  describe  these  people  as  I 
found  them,  I  fear  you  will  suspect  me 
of  practical  joking,  or  of  indulging  in 
absurd  "  traveller's  talcs."  When  I  re- 
member how  the  first  description  of  the 
Australian  Ornithorhynchus  was  re- 
ceived, I  fancy  I  see  your  smile  of  in- 
credulity when  I  introduce  the  duck- 
billed and  tapir-lipped  natives  of  Ma- 
kondi. 

The  Makond^  people    are,   without 
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doubt,  as  ugly  a  set  as  are  to  be  found 
in  East  Africa.  Certainly  they  occupy 
a  very  low  grade  in  the  ladder  of  hu- 
manity. Nor  need  the  fact  be  won- 
dered at  when  wc  consider  their  environ- 
ments and  the  nature  of  their  country. 
Moreover,  their  natural  cowardice  causes 
them  to  isolate  themselves  in  small  clear- 
ings tn  the  bush,  and  until  very  recently 
they  have  held  hardly  any  intercourse 
with  the  people  outside  their  immediate 
district.  They  have  low  squat  figures 
of  the  deepest  ebony  dye,  faces  of  the 
most  forbidding  aspect,  low  foreheads, 
bridgeless  noses,  thick  lips  and  wrinkled 
skin.  They  leave  their  hair  in  its  na- 
tive fuzziness  as  a  rule  ;  but  sometimes 
they  work  large  red  beads  into  it  until 
the  whole  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  mulberry  mass.  This,  however, 
involves  an  operation  so  long  and  trying 
that  it  is  quite  fashionable  to  wear  wigs 
got  up  in  a  similar  style.  These  head- 
dresses weigh  from  six  to  eight  pounds 
each.  So  much  value  do  they  attach  to 
them  that  I  was  bafHed  in  every  attempt 
to  secure  a  specimen,  though  I  offered 
an  enormous  price. 

As  their  strong  point  is  their  ugliness, 
they  make  a  business  of  enhancing  it 
by  every  possible  means.  They  cover 
themselves  with  coarsely  executed  fig- 
ures in  bas-relief.  This  is  accomplished 
by  cutting  out  the  desired  patterns  with 
a  knife  three  consecutive  times,  rubbing 
in  charcoal  and  allowing  the  wound  to 
close  between  each  operation.  The  fig- 
ures eventually  appear  raised  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  the  general 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  are  of  a  darker 
shade.  Fashion  leads  people  indeed  to 
undergo  many  painful  ordeals  ;  but  few, 
however  enthusiastic,  would  care  to  sub- 
mit to  a  beautifying  process  so  excruci- 
ating as  that  of  the  Makondd. 

Vet  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  hideous  adornment  is  to  at- 
tract and  captivate  by  adding  to  their 
charms.  "Shcfuis  to  conquer,"  may 
be  said  of  the  painfully  embellished  Ma- 
kond^  damsel.  While  a  European  would 
praise  the  beauty  of  his  mistress'  figure, 
the  irresistible  charm  of  her  eye,  the 
softness  of  her  skin,  or  the  delicate  rich- 
ness of  her  complexion,  a  Makond^  beau 
would  fall  into  raptures  over  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  her  tattooing,  the  size 
and  brilliancy  <rf  her  pele)^  (of  which 
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more  anon),  her  energetic  movements  in 
the  dance,  and  the  ear-piercing  sharp- 
ness of  her  scream — not  to  speak  of  the 
splendid  development  of  her  muscles, 
which  generally  show  great  working 
power.  In  the  moonlit  nights,  when 
his  soul  with  beer  and  the  dance  is 
wrought  to  gladness  within  him,  his 
affection  expresses  itself  most  fondly  in 
stroking  her  sculptured  skin. 

The  pcleli  is,  however,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary addition  to  the  charms  of 
the  Makond^  women.  This  is  a  circu- 
lar piece  of  wood  variously  carved  and 
adorned,  and  generally  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  worn  in  the  upper 
lip,  which,  of  course,  becomes  enor- 
mously extended  to  receive  it,  and  which 
appears  simply  like  an  india-rubber  band 
round  the  ornament.  Of  course,  the 
insertion  of  so  large  a  piece  of  unyield- 
ing material  is  a  prolonged  operation. 
The  process  commences  in  childhood 
by  the  insertion  of  a  wooden  pin.  As 
the  girl  grows  this  is  removed  and  a 
larger  one  put  in,  until,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  pelel^  has  attained  its  full 
size.  In  early  womanhood  the  upper 
lip  with  its  strange  embellishment  sticks 
straight  out  from  the  face,  and  when 
seen  a  little  way  off  appears  not  unlike 
a  duck's  bill.  In  more  advanced  years, 
however,  the  lip  hangs  down,  quite  cov- 
ering the  mouth — indeed,  actually  reach- 
ing below  the  chin.  At  this  stage  it 
irresistibly  reminds  one  of  the  snout  of 
the  tapir ;  and  the  resemblance  is  made 
still  more  striking  by  the  flatness  of  the 
nose  and  the  thickness  of  the  lips. 

These  extraordinary  ornaments  are 
highly  prized  by  the  Makond^,  and  I 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  obtain  more 
than  a  single  specimen,  and  that  had 
not  even  been  worn.  It  was  believed 
that  if  3  pelel^  fell  into  my  possession  I 
would  certainly  work  some  black  ma^c 
on  the  seller,  and  produce  dire  mischief 
generally.  Doubtless  they  are  all  the 
more  prized  by  the  wi^es  because  they  are 
invariably  the  affectionate  handiwork  of 
their  husbands.  A  Makond^  lady  would 
no  more  think  of  disposing  of  her  pelel^ 
than  a  European  lady  of  her  marriage 
ring.  When  a  woman  dies  this  much- 
prized  ornament  is  always  most  relig- 
iously preserved  by  her  husband  or 
near  relatives  ;  and  when  they  go  to  wa- 
ter the  grave — with  beer,  not  tears — the 
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pelel^  is  likewise  taken  to  show  that  hei 
memory  is  still  faithfully  cheiished. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  bolh  men  and 
women  wear  the  simple  loin-cloth  ;  not 
from  any  poverty  or  lack  of  material, 
but  merely  in  order  that  the  beauty 
marks  may  be  shown  to  full  advantage. 
Their  houses  are  of  the  common  beehive 
shape.  They  are  seldom  large,  but  on 
the  whole  toleiably  clean.  Otherwise 
their  social  condition  presents  no  feat- 
ures calling  for  particular  notice. 

Their  domestic  customs,  however,  are 
inletesling  and  curious  ;  quite  as  much 
50  as  their  system  of  personal  ornamen- 
tation. In  the  case  of  a  marriage  the 
bride  is  not,  as  in  many  East  African 
tribes,  sold  to  the  bridegroom.  Her 
will  is  left  free,  and  she  is  even  allowed 
to  have  the  chief  voice  in  the  arrange- 
ments. The  behavior  of  the  women, 
both  before  and  after  marriage,  is  said 
10  be  scrupulously  correct.  The  slight- 
est straying  from  the  narrow  path  is  in- 
variably visited  with  condign  punish- 
ment. From  the  time  of  a  child's  birth 
until  it  is  able  to  speak  the  mother  holds 
not  the  slightest  communication  with 
her  husband.  It  is  firmly  believed  that 
some  dire  mischief  would  befall  the  lit- 
tle innocent  were  its  father  even  lO  enter 
the  hut  during  ihat  period.  As  soon  as 
it  is  able  to  utter  words  the  child  is  car- 
ried to  some  point  where  two  cross- 
roads meet.  I'here  it  is  washed  and 
nibbed  with  oil,  and  finally  banded  over 
to  the  father,  who  may  thenceforth  re- 
sume his  domestic  and  marital  rights. 
The  point  of  junction  of  two  roads  is 
always  in  East  Africa  considered  to  have 
some  special  virtue  or  significance. 
There  good  or  bad  spirits  take  up  their 
abode-  When  a  man  dies  the  sweepings 
of  the  hut  he  occupied  are  carefully  car- 
ried out  and  deposited  there  is  some  old 
broken  pot. 

The  want  of  intelligence  is  very  no- 
ticeable among  ihe  Makonde.  They  do 
not  betray  the  slightest  sign  of  desiring 
to  rise  above  their  present  position. 
They  have  abundance  of  cloth,  but  wilt 
not  use  it  except  on  the  occasion  of 
some  grand  fSte ;  then  they  huddle  it 
on  in  voluminous  folds.  They  are  rich 
enough  to  get  many  desirable  articles 
from  the  coast ;  but  they  are  quite  satis- 
fied to  do,  as  their  fathers  have  done, 
without  them.     They  have  abundance 
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of  food,  but  they  won't  sell  it.  They 
prefer  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  grain 
in  making  pomb^  (native  beer).  At 
certain  limes  the  whole  population  goes 
in  for  a  debauch  which  lasts  not  unfre- 
quently  a  week  or  more.  When  a  Ma- 
kondfc  dies  he  is  "waked"  right  roy- 
ally ;  all  his  grain  stores  are  converted 
into  pombt,  and  every  one  for  miles 
round  gets  gloriously  drunk. 

It  used  to  afford  me  intense  amuse- 
ment to  watch  them  gathering  round  me 
when  I  was  about  to  take  observations 
of  the  sun  or  stars.  As  the  artificial 
horizon  was  being  put  in  order,  and  the 
sextant,  with  its  com  plicated -1 00  king 
appearance,  produced  from  its  box,  an 
expectant  hush  of  awe  would  fall  upon 
the  crowd.  With  eyes  and  mouth 
opened  to  their  widest  they  would  gaze 
in  helpless  wonderment  at  my  mysteri- 
ous preparations.  When,  finally,  the 
instrument  was  taken  in  hand  and  di- 
reeled  to  the  heavenly  body,  the  climax 
ofexcitemcnt  was  reached.  The  women 
usually  decamped  in  hot  haste,  and  the 
children  raised  a  howl  of  terror,  while 
the  men  showed  their  consternation  by 
promptly  standing  clear  of  the  apparent 
line  of  vision,  and  talking  wildly.  They 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  nervous 
if  I  had  actually  accomplished  the  sen- 
sational feat  of  bringing  down  a  star. 

Let  us  now  lake  leave  of  the  Makondi 
and  hasten  on  our  way. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  country  as  a 
seeming  dead  level.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, it  rises  steadily  in  altitude  as  we 
proceed  westward.  At  eighty  miles  in- 
land we  reach  a  height  of  no  less  than 
two  thousand  feet.  Beyond  this  point 
we  abruptly  descend  again  to  a  great 
plain  only  three  hundred  feet  above 
sea-leveL  This  plain  is  distinguished 
by  being  quite  free  from  bushes  and 
creepers,  though  it  is  covered  with  a 
thin  open  forest  of  small  trees.  Its 
most  remarkable  feature,  however,  is 
the  number  of  extraordinary  isolated 
hills  which  rise  precipitously  on  all 
hands,  and  assume  the  most  fantastic 
shapes.  An  imaginative  describer  of 
scenery  might  almost  exhaust  his  fancy 
in  comparing  them  with  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects. There  are  Cleopatra's  needles, 
saddle-back  towers,  domes,  cones,  col- 
umns, etc.  An  inexperienced  observer 
would  probably  be  apt  to  revel  in  vol- 
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canic  eruptions,  and  other  grand  con- 
vulsions, in  his  endeavors  to  account 
for  these  curious  phenomena ;  but  in 
reality  they  result  simply  from  the  de- 
nudation of  the  surrounding  country — 
the  solid  compact  cores  defying  the 
wearing  influences  at  work,  and  hence 
standing  out  in  the  manner  referred  to. 

This  great  plain  has,  in  former  limes, 
been  well  populated  ;  but  at  present  it 
lies  utterly  waste,  owing  to  the  devas- 
tating slave  wars  which  were  so  lament- 
ably rife  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
was  on  this  very  plain  that  Livingstone, 
then  on  his  last  journey,  got  such  a  hor- 
rifying glimpse  of  these  fearful  raids — 
an  experience  by  the  description  of 
which  he  succeeded  in  rousing  the  in- 
terest of  civilised  Europe,  and  in  start- 
ing a  movement  that  culminated  in  the 
Treaty  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Traffic  in  East  Africa. 

In  common  with  most  people  I  had 
formed  the  notion  that  the  Treaty  had 
really  been  carried  into  effect,  and  that 
the  infamous  trade  had  been  practically 
extinguished  in  Che  coast  regions.  You 
may  imagine  my  surprise,  then,  in  dis- 
covering that  I  was  laboring  under  a 
complete  delusion.  In  crossing  this 
tract  of  country  I  found  slavery  carried 
on  in  the  most  open  and  unblushing 
manner.  The  appearance  of  a  slave 
caravan  was  one  of  the  most  common 
occurrences.  During  my  brief  stay  on 
the  Rovuma  I  personally  saw  four  of 
considerable  dimensions  and  heard  of 
several  others  which,  through  suspicion 
of  our  intentions,  cautiously  avoided 
us.  They  were  all  in  charge  of  natives. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  I  wit- 
nessed none  of  the  sickening  horrors 
described  by  many  travellers,  and  still 
more  frequently  by  imaginative  senti- 
mentalists who  revel  in  the  sensational. 
One  of  the  caravans  had,  when  I  met  it, 
been  on  the  march  for  more  than  a 
month.  Yet,  strange  to  relate,  there 
were  no  signs  of  starvation  or  disease. 
None  could  be  said  to  be  overloaded, 
neither  was  there  anything  to  indicate 
ill-treatment.  Naturally,  after  so  long 
a  journey,  there  were  a  few  with  sore 
feet,  though  not  so  lame  as  to  imply 
positive  cruelty. 

Most  of  the  men  and  some  of  the 
women  were  in  slave-sticks.  The  slave- 
sticlc  is  a  pole  two  inches  thick,  forked 
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at  one  end  so  as  to  receive  the  slave's 
neck,  round  which  it  is  securely  fastened. 
There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  un- 
happy prisoner  travels  with  this  awkward 
appendage.  If  he  is  single  and  has  a 
load,  the  free  end  of  the  stick  is  tied 
behind  to  the  load  (which  is  always 
cylindrical  in  shape),  and  thus  if  he  falls 
he  runs  an  imminent  risk  of  strangulation 
or  of  dislocation  of  the  neck.  Some-* 
times  3  small  boy  carries  the  free  end  ; 
but  the  most  common  practice  is  to  tie 
two  slaves  together  by  their  slicks.  At 
night  these  are  taken  off,  but  to  prevent 
their  escape,  each  has  the  one  arm  tied 
down  on  the  leg  and  the  other  fastened 
to  the  neck.  In  this  condition  they  can- 
not even  rise  from  the  ground. 

The  most  unpleasant  sight  to  me  was 
the  appearance  of  several  women,  well 
dressed,  and  with  a  profusion  of  orna- 
ments, in  various  parts  of  the  caravan. 
These  poor  creatures  were  slaves  like 
the  others,  but  had  been  deluded  by  their 
owners  into  the  belief  that  they  would 
not  be  sold,  but  retained  as  wives.  Un- 
der this  vain  expectation  they  were  plac- 
ed as  spies  and  keepers  over  their  unfor- 
tunate companions.  Feeling  thus  a 
certain senseof  ownership,  they  fulfil  the 
'duties  of  their  office  with  great  appar- 
ent relish.  The  sad  day  of  retribution, 
however,  comes  only  too  soon.  When- 
ever the  coast  is  reached  they  find  to 
their  dismay  that  their  anticipations  were 
simply  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of."  They  ace  at  once  stripped  of  their 
short-lived  finery,  and  sold  with  the  rest. 

If  slaves  are  treated  more  considerate- 
ly now  than  in  former  times,  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  it  is  owing  to  greater 
natural  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ters. There  is  another  very  obvious  ex- 
planation of  Che  fact.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  the  victims  shipped  to  Zanzibar 
or  Pemba  has  naturally  raised  their 
value.  Thus  slavesbeingmoreprecious 
animals  than  they  once  were,  it  is  mani- 
festly the  interest  of  the  owners  lo  gel 
them  down  to  the  coast  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

I  suppose  I  have  written  enough  on 
this  sad  subject,  and  you  will  be  glad 
to  pass  with  me  to  something  less  de- 
pressing. I  have  remarked  that  the 
plain  which  we  are  now  traversing  is  a 
vast  uninhabited  waste.  Foreight  days 
we  saw  no  sign  of  humanity,  with  the 
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solitary  eicception  of  one  small  village 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  rivei  Ro- 
vuma.  If  the  country,  however,  was 
destitute  of  human  beings,  it  speedily 
became  evident  to  us  that  it  was  per- 
fectly swarming  with  game.  Forthwith 
I  was  entirely  under  the  fascinating  in- 
fluence of  the  chase,  and  gave  promise 
of  developing  into  a  veritable  Nimrod, 
Now  1  was  after  crocodiles  or  hippopot- 
ami in  a  rickety  canoe  on  the  Rovuma. 
Anon,  in  the  early  morning  or  afternoon, 
I  was  eagerly  tracking  out  the  antelope 
or  wild  boar,  while  the  night  was  given 
up  to  an  exciting  walch  for  lions  and 
hyenas.  The  adventures  I  have  had, 
the  number  of  big  game  I  have  shot,  and 
the  thousands  of  other  matters  of  inter- 
est connected  with  my  sport  on  the  Up- 
per Rovuma  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
detail  at  length.  Just  think  of  the  va- 
riety !  Giraffe,  buffalo,  quagga,  zebra, 
eland,  gnu,  harrisbuck,  harte-beest,  etc. 
Let  me,  however,  mention  two  incidents 
which  are  worth  describing. 

According  to  my  usual  habit,  I  had 
started  off  with  two  of  my  men  at  the 
first  streak  of  dawn,  so  as  to  get  well  in 
advance  of  the  porters,  who  are  usually 
noisy  enough  to  Itighten  any  game  with- 
in a  mile  of  them.  Shortly  after  leaving 
camp,  and  while  stealthily  moving  along 
the  beautifully  wooded  banks  of  the  river 
Lujend^,  we  sighted  a  fine  boar.  I 
fired  immediately  and  was  certain  I  had 
hit  it ;  but,  much  to  my  surprise,  it 
bolted  off  with  incredible  speed.  I  start- 
ed after  it,  however,  and  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  suddenly  drop 
dead.  It  had  actually  been  sQot  through 
the  heart,  but  had  sufficient  vital  force 
left  for  its  swift  race  of  a  hundred  yards 
or  more.  Having  secured  its  fine  tusks, 
we  proceeded  once  more  on  our  way. 
For  the  next  half-hour  anything  we  saw 
was  too  far  off  to  be  easily  got  at.  This 
was  ratherslow  work  ;  soldetached  my 
two  men  to  the  right  and  left  to  make  a 
reconnoissance,  while  I  proceeded  for- 
ward with  my  good  double- barrelled 
rifle.  Passing  through  a  fine  clump  of 
trees  I  suddenly  emerged  on  a  charm- 
ingly retired  grassy  glade,  in  the  centre 
of  which  grazed  a  small  herd  of  water- 
buck — a  male  and  three  females.  In- 
stinctively withdrawing  behind  a  tree  I 
forgot  the  landscape  at  the  sight  of  the 
game.     Making  a  swift  mental  calcula- 


tion of  the  distance,  and  almost  involun- 
tarily adjusting  the  sights,  I  hurriedly 
aimed  and  fired.  The  roar  of  the  gun 
echoing  through  the  solitude  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  one  of  the  females.  The 
other  three  jumped  forward  simultane- 
ously as  if  they  themselves  bad  received 
a  shock.  Then,  like  inanimate  statues 
they  stood  transfixed,  gazing  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  unwonted  sound  which 
had  burst  upon  their  ears.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  I  ruthlessly  fired  once 
more  and  a  second  dropped.  The 
remaining  two  again  bounded  forward  ; 
but  a  plaintive  pathetic  cry  from  the  last 
one  shot  brought  the  male  back  instantly 
to  her  side.  In  his  ignoratice  of  the  terri- 
ble nature  of  the  danger,  his  first  instinct 
apparently  was  to  protect  his  mate.  With 
a  look  of  obvious  distress  he  began  smell- 
ing her  all  round,  while  I,  having  no 
more  cartridges,  stepped  forth  from  my 
hiding-place.  In  a  moment  the  beauti- 
ful creature  saw  me,  and  again  it  stood  as 
if  petrified,  in  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent attitudes  conceivable.  Its  side  was 
toward  me  ;  its  head,  erect,  was  turned 
so  as  to  face  me,  while  its  large  lustrous 
eyes  seemed  almost  bursting  from  their 
sockets.  It  was  the  very  personification 
of  grace  and  dignity.  I  was  at  the  mo- 
ment so  struck  with  the  sight  that  I  could 
only  stand  and  admire  the  splendid /i>r^ 
and  feel  repentant  at  my  rooming' s  work. 
After  we  had  thus  gazed  for  a  moment 
at  each  other  I  began  to  marvel  that  the 
animal  made  no  attempt  to  flee.  I  moved 
forward,  and  still  it  remained  stationary. 
My  uneasy  conscience  began  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  its  attacking  me  ;  but 
the  thought  was  instantly  dismissed,  as 
it  was  only  too  evident  that  the  poor 
brute  was  simply  paralyzed  with  terror. 
Still  I  approached,  and  still  it  stood 
motionless.  I  was  within  fifteen  yards 
of  it  before  it  gathered  its  wits  together 
and  made  for  the  forest.  Just  as  it 
reached  the  edge  of  the  glade,  however, 
a  cry  was  uttered  by  its  dying  mate,  and 
so  much  stronger  was  its  natural  affec- 
tion than  its  fear,  that  it  instantly  check- 
ed its  (light  and  turned  once  more.  I 
felt  so  remorseful  and  impressed  by  the 
touching  scene  that  I  hurried  away  from 
the  spot  toavoid  witnessing  the  butchers' 
glee  of  my  men,  who  just  then  appear- 
ed, and  1  shot  no  more  that  day. 

My  second  adventure  was  of  a  differ- 
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ent  description,  and  of  a  much  more  ex- 
citing character.  We  were  still  pushing 
along  the  banks  of  the  Lujend^,  and,  as 
on  the  occasion  just  referred  to,  I  was 
far  ahead  of  my  caravan,  accompanied 
by  my  attendant  and  a  guide.  It  was 
an  hour  since  we  had  left  oui  last  camp, 
and  we  had  seen  little  game.  Suddenly 
we  heard  a  sound  which  made  us  instinc- 
tively pause  and  exclaim,  "Simba!" 
(lion)  Another  minute,  and  the  roar 
was  repeated  nearer  and  clearer  than 
before,  sending  a  cold  shiver  through 
our  very  bones,  though  we  felt  quite 
safe.  Following  the  direction  of  the 
noise,  we  got  near  enough  to  make  out 
that  there  were  (wo  lions,  probably  play- 
ing with  each  other.  My  companions 
were  evidently  becoming  nervous,  and 
were  anxious  to  make  a  dUour  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  the  vicinity  of  the 
dreaded  animals.  But  meantime  my 
imagination  was  busy  and  my  blood  was 
fired.  I  pictured  myself  as  a  lion-hunter 
indulging  in  various  deeds  of  daring, 
and  encountering  all  sorts  of  thrilling 
experiences.  To  the  men's  consterna- 
tion I  pulled  myself  up  (I  suppose  in  a 
striking  attitude)  and  heroically  declared 
my  intention  of  hunting  up  the  monarch 
of  the  wilds  to  his  very  lair .'  It  they 
were  frightened  they  might  leave  me  to 
go  alone  !  The  good  fellows,  fmding 
that  I  was  bent  upon  adventure,  and 
feeling  a  measure  of  confidence  behind 
my  heavy  express  rifle,  protested  that 
they  would  on  no  account  desert  me. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  in  my  secret 
heart  considerably  relieved  by  this  loyal 
declaration,  and  on  we  pressed — I  in 
front. 

The  first  part  of  the  way  led  through 
the  open  forest.  Here  we  felt  quite 
secure,  as  we  could  easily  see  some  dis- 
tance ahead,  and  could  not  be  taken 
by  surprise.  This  space  we  stealthily 
though  swiftly  traversed,  when,  to  my 
disappointment,  we  suddenly  came  upon 
an  expanse  of  dense  jungle  grass,  in 
which  the  lions  were  evidently  located. 
This  was  more  than  I  had  bargained  for. 
I  had  counted  upon  getting  at  least  an 
open  field  where  the  game  could  be 
sighted  without  being  disagreeably  near. 
But,  manifestly,  in  this  jungle  no  such 
chance  was  possible,  and  my  valor  began 
to  ooze  away.  I  was  rapidly  realizing 
how  sapient  and  acceptable  was  the  phi- 


when,  observing  the  satisfaction  of  the 
men  at  my  apparent  hesitation,  I  threw 
prudence  to  the  winds,  and  plunged 
obstinately  in  among  the  grass,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  baffled. 

Now  began  the  dangerous  part  of  the 
programme.  We  could  not  see  a  yard 
ahead.  Our  only  guide  to  the  position 
of  the  dangerous  creatures  was  their  oc- 
casional growling  as  they  continued  their 
savage  play.  If  that  stopped  out  pre- 
dicament would  be  by  no  means  an  en- 
viable one.  Our  every  step  had  to  be 
studied.  The  slightest  sound  would 
have  put  the  lions  on  the  alert,  and  all 
our  labor  would  have  been  lost.  Thus, 
then,  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of 
growing  excitement  and  palpitation  of 
heart,  we  slowly  advanced  some  dis- 
ance.  The  perspiration  trickled  down 
my  face  and  body  liU  my  clothes  were 
quite  drenched.  At  intervals,  as  the 
deep-mouthed  growl  or  teriific  roar  fill- 
ed the  air,  we  would  feel  the  cold  shiver 
of  intense  awe  and  stand  staring  till  it 
was  over.  We  had  laboriously  glided 
to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  lions, 
when  we  were  startled  by  a  sudden  ces- 
sation of  the  sounds  which  had  hitherto 
guided  us.  The  silence  brought  with  it 
a  feeling  of  dismay,  for  it  plainly  told 
us  we  either  had  been  scented  or  heard. 
We  uttered  not  a  whisper,  but  anxiously 
looked  the  question,  ' '  What  is  now  to  be 
done  ?' ' 

If  I  had  been  alone  I  should  certainly 
have  given  up  the  adventure  at  once  ; 
but  in  presence  of  the  men  my  false  pride 
stifled  the  inward  impulse.  With  eager, 
beseeching  looks,  they  gesticulated  to 
me  to  go  back  ;  but,  remembering  how 
heroically  I  had  said  "Forward!"  I 
once  more  braced  up  my  nerves  to  see 
the  enterprise  to  the  bitter  end — though 
in  my  heart  I  secretly  regretted  my  first 
rashness.  Once  more,  then,  we  moved 
onward.  Our  precautions  had  to  be 
redoubled.  We  progressed  inch  by  inch. 
Every  sense  was  on  the  alert,  and  each 
rifle  was  held  ready  for  instant  action. 
My  feelings  were  wrought  to  a  pitch  of 
extreme  pain.  It  seemed  as  if  the  violent 
beating  of  my  heart  would  be  heard. 
The  moments  were  like  minutes.     At 
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any  instant  we  might  be  upon  the  lions, 
or  more  probably,  they  upon  us.  The 
suspense  became  unbearable,  and  once 
more  m)'  resolution  wavered  under  the 
overpowering  excitement.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  crash  behind  me,  which 
almost  froze  my  blood.  Mechanically 
my  rifle  leaped  to  my  shoulder,  and  I 
turned  in  the  full  expectation  of  seeing 
one  of  my  men  in  the  clutches  of  the 
lion.  You  may  imagine  my  relief  when 
I  perceived  how  much  less  tragic  was 
the  occasion  of  the  noise.  My  followers 
had,  in  their  uncontrollable  terror,  taken 
to  headlong  flight.  I  had  just  time  by 
a  glance  to  take  in  the  situation,  when  a 
still  louder  crash  in  front  recalled  my 
attention  to  that  quarter.  One  lion  and 
then  the  other  bounded  from  their  play- 
ground so  swiftly  that  I  got  the  merest 
glimpse  of  them.  Eie  I  could  raise  my 
rifle  they  were  out  of  sight  in  the  long 
grass.  I'hey  were  not  more  than  ten 
]rards  distant  when  they  fled,  and,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  panic-stricken 
retreat  of  the  men,  one  minute  more 
would  have  biought  the  noble  animals  in 
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sight,  and  given  me  a  chance  of  two 
good  shots.  The  dirumement  brought  a 
curious  conflict  of  feeling.  I  was  ex- 
tremely relieved  and  intensely  disap- 
pointed. Returning  to  my  men,  I 
vented  my  excitement  in  the  form  of  in- 
dignation, under  which  the  poor  fellows 
were,  of  course,  becomingly  humble. 
Thus,  with  a  comical  sense  of  having 
done  my  duty,  I  returned  to  the  footpath 
and  rejoined  my  caravan. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure  we  ar- 
rived at  Itule,  whence  I  now  address 
you.  To-morrow  I  go  out  to  begin  the 
inspection  of  the  much-talked-of  coal- 
fields, with  which  rumor  has  enriched 
this  district.  I  venture,  however,  to 
give  you  a  quiet  hint,  for  which  I  hope 
you  will  be  sufficiently  grateful.  Don't 
by  any  means  buy  up  shares  m  any  pres- 
ent or  prospective  Rovuma  Coal  Com- 
pany, or  you  will  have  your  lingers 
burned — not  by  the  coal,  but  by  the  ab- 
sence of  it.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  suspi- 
cion. A  few  days  will  test  the  truth  of  it. 
Yours,  etc.,  Joseph  Thomson. 
^Geed  Words. 


Finding  myself  at  Nosibfe,  after  a 
delightful  trip  round  the  Comoro  Isl- 
ands, I  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  my  proximity  to  the  mainland  of 
Madagascar  to  visit  that  interesting  coun- 
try. My  wish  was  to  visit  some  part  of 
the  island  unknown,  or  at.  least  little 
known,  to  Euiopcan  travellers.  Acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  French  Command- 
ant, I  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  in- 
dependent tribe  inhabiting  the  north- 
west peninsula  of  the  island,  called  An- 
lankaHna,  or  "people  of  the  rocks." 
Wishing  to  travel  as  quickly  as  possible, 
I  engaged  a  fine  lakan  or  canoe,  which 
could  carry  a  good  deal  of  sail,  and  en- 
gaged a  ccew  of  four  at  two  francs  a  day 
and  their  rice.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  French  Commandant,  I  secured 
the  services  of  an  excellent  guide — Pros- 
per by  name,  a  native  of  Nosibi,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic.  He  spoke  very  fair 
French,  besides  Malayaski  and  Swahilt, 
and  was  invaluable.  Having  purchased 
some  American  cloth  and  bright-colored 
Naw  Suns.— ToL.  ZXXV.,  No.  6 


handkerchiefs  to  trade  for  food  with,  my 
preparations  were  complete,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  ist  of  August  I  set  sail 
with  my  little  party.  Although  the 
mainland  of  Madagascar  is  weU  in  sight 
from  Nosib^,  yet  when  we  were  packed 
into  the  canoe,  luggage  and  all,  it  looked 
anything  but  safe  to  put  out  to  sea  in  her. 
We  did  not  get  very  far  from  land  before 
a  good  breeze  sprang  up,  and  we  sailed 
along  grandly,  and  reached  the  island 
of  Nosifaly  soon  after  noon.  The 
breeze  now  dying  away,  and  it  being 
terribly  hot  in  the  lakan,  I  determined 
to  camp  for  the  night  in  this  small,  well- 
wooded  island,  which  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow  channel. 
There  is  a  small  village  inhabited  by 
Sakalavas,  whose  chief  received  me  very 
civilly,  and  gave  me  a  nice  clean  hut  to 
sleep  in.  The  people  mostly  talked 
SwEdiili,  which  they  have  picked  up  fiom 
the  Arabs,  who  have  a  small  trading 
station  on  the  mainland  close  by.  The 
next  morning,  starting  before  five,  we 
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sailed  along  the  coast  steerinji;  north  for 
Ifasy.  Evening  brought  us  to  this  im- 
poitant  native  trading- place,  and  here  I 
intended  to  leave  roy  canoe  and  walk  up 
to  the  capital  of  the  Antankarina.  The 
capital  is  called  Ankaiina,  and  the  king's 
name  is  Ratsimikro.  Accordingly,  1 
placed  my  canoe  in  charge  of  an  Arab 
merchant,  and  prepared  for  a  march  on 
the  morrow.  I  started  the  next  day 
soon  after  (our  o'clock,  and  almost  be- 
fore it  was  light.  Prosper  carrying  my 
gun  and  cartridges. 

I  had  considerable  difficulty  with  Pros- 
per, who  was  one  of  those  people  who 
are  bom  idle,  but  I  managed  to  make 
him  keep  up  without  resorting  to  blows. 
We  marched  for  four  hours  and  a  half 
over  very  rough  country,  doing  1  think 
about  twelve  miles,  and  then  halted  for 
breakfast — coffee,  rice,  and  bananas- 
started  again  at  ten,  and  walked  till 
twelve,  when  we  halted  till  four.  Again 
making  a  start,  we  reached  a  good-sized 
village,  called  Manembikto,  alittle  before 
seven.  We  had  walked  I  calculate  about 
thirty  miles — a  very  good  day's  work. 
We  had  a  capital  dinner  here  of  fowls 
and  rice — fowls  are  very  plentiful  in  this 
part  of  Madagascar,  and  can  be  bought 
for  about  twopence  apiece.  The  natives 
here  told  me  that  Ankarilna  was  not  more 
than  three  hours'  journey  from  Manem- 
bilto,  so  I  resolved  on  an  early  start  so 
as  to  reach  the  capital  before  breakfast. 
Accordingly  starting  at  sunrise,  I  arrived 
in  sight  of  the  capital  a  little  before 
nine.  I  halted  outside  the  town  and 
sent  Prosper  to  inform  King  Ratsimiiro 
of  my  arrival.  He  soon  returned  to 
say  that  the  king  would  receive  me  at 
once  at  the  conference  tree  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town,  and  I  could  hear  the 
tum-tums  beating  announcing  that  he 
was  on  his  way  there.  Accordingly, 
taking  with  roe  a  large  sheath  knife  I 
had  brought  as  a  preaenl  for  his  majes- 
ty, and  accompanied  by  Proiiper  as  in- 
terpreter, I  at  once  proceeded  to  the  in- 
terview. The  king  was  seated  under 
the  tree  (a  magnificent  tamarind),  sur- 
rounded by  his  chiefs.  A  chair  for  me 
was  placed  on  his  right,  and  when  I  ad- 
vanced, helmet  in  hand,  he  rose,  shook 
hands  very  cordially,  and  motioned  me 
to  be  seated.  He  Arst  inquired  if  I  had 
come  to  trade  there,  and  when  I  told 
him  no,  he  said  he  was  very  sorry,  as  he 


wanted  some  white  traders  to  come  there 
very  much.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  was 
a  praying  man,  and  he  seemed  much  re- 
lieved when  I  told  him  no.  I  explained 
I  was  merely  a  traveller,  and  being  anx- 
ious to  see  the  country,  I  had  walked  up 
from  Ifasy.  He  could  not  make  out 
why  I  had  walked.  Why  had  I  not 
come  in  a  filanj&na  (palanquin),  and 
when  I  told  him  I  preferred  walking,  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  did  not 
quite  believe  me.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  the  English  preferred  the  Hovas  to 
the  Sakalavas — whether  I  had  ever  seen 
Queen  RanavMona  —  whether  Queen 
Victoria  toved  her  very  much  ;  and 
then  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
Queen  Victoria  would  love  him  if  she 
knew  him  better,  I  did  not  like  to 
offend  his  majest;^  by  telling  him  that 
probably  Queen  Victoria  was  quite  igno- 
rant of  his  existence,  so  I  acquiesced. 
I  then  presented  him  with  the  knife  I 
had  brought  with  me,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  remain  a  few  days  in  the  capital. 
He  told  me  a  house  was  ready  for  me, 
and  that  in  the  evening  there  would  be 
plenty  of  tohka  (rumj.  We  then  shook 
hands  again,  and  I  went  off  with  Prosper 
in  search  of  my  house.  I  found  my 
boys  already  in  possession  of  one  to 
which  they  bad  been  directed  by  one  of 
the  chiefs.  I  started  them  off  at  once 
to  buy  some  fowls  for  breakfast,  as  it 
was  now  nearly  noon  and  I  had  eaten 
nothing  since  leaving  Manembito.  They 
soon  came  back  shouting  "omby,  omby" 
(an  ox,  an  ox),  and  sure  enough  be- 
hind them  came  a  fine  bullock  the  king 
had  sent  me  as  a  present.  Soon  after- 
ward some  girls  airived  with  a  couple 
of  geese,  a  couple  of  fowls,  and  a  basket 
full  of  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas.  Here 
was  a  princely  supply  forsix  men,  and  I 
had  soon  made  an  excellent  breakfast. 
Having  smoked  a  pipe  and  ordered  the 
boys  to  kin  the  bullock  and  get  dinner 
ready  by  sundown,  I  started  off  to  walk 
round  the  town.  There  was  nothing  of 
interest  to  be  seen  in  it,  and  I  think  the 
most  striking  feature  was  the  enormous 
number  of  drinking  shanties,  1  have 
seen  a  town  in  northern  Queensland 
where  every  fourth  house  was  a  public, 
but  in  Ankarina  I  believe  you  could  buy 
rum  in  every  hut.  The  houses  were  ss 
a  rule  well  built,  some  of  bamboo,  but 
mostly  of  the  rufia  palm,  and  they  were 
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scrupulously  clean.  There  were  no 
stores  of  any  soit,  as  they  buy  all  their 
goods  at  Ifasy  from  the  Arabs.  I  had 
a  long  conversation  with  one  of  the 
leading  Antankarina  chiefs,  who  gave 
me  a  good  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  tiibe.  It  seems  they  own 
about  800  square  miles  of  country,  and 
number  about  20,000  souls.  The  coun- 
try, as  its  name  implies,  is  very  rocky 
and  full  of  caves,  many  of  which  are 
used  as  dwelling-places.  In  religion  the 
people  are  a  sort  of  Deists,  believing  in 
one  supreme  spirit  ;  they  are  also  great 
believers  in  ghosts,  which  they  call  Hlo. 
They  have  a  piiestly  caste  called  On- 
jlktsy,  whom  they  hold  in  great  respect, 
and  who  have  the  power  of  driving 
away  the  Ibios  if  they  make  themselves 
too  objectionable.  They  own  lots  of 
cattle,  which  flourish  well  on  the  sweet 
grass  that  grows  on  the  rocky  slopes, 
and  they  cultivate  cocoa-nuts,  sugar- 
cane (to  make  into  rum),  bananas, 
ground  nuts,  and  the  rufia  palm,  with 
which  they  build  their  houses  and  also 
make  mats  and  a  coarse  kind  of  lamba 
or  cloth,  with  which  they  clothe  them- 
selves. They  seem  a  very  happy,  idle 
people  with  no  ambition  to  be  more 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  country 
is  beautifully  wooded  and  well  watered, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  money  could  be 
made  by  any  energetic  Englishman  if 
he  settled  at  Ifasy  and  exported  the 
ebony  and  sandal- wood  which  abound 
ID  the  forests. 

Just  after  sunset,  and  while  I  was  still 
discussing  my  dinner,  the  tum-tums  be- 
gan to  beat,  and  soon  the  clear  space  in 
Uie  middle  of  the  town  presented  an 
animated  appearance.  A  sort  of  illu- 
mination was  attempted  by  means  of 
cocoa-nuts  filled  with  bullock's  fat,  but 
they  did  not  give  much  light,  and  they 
smelled  very  disagreeably.  Mats  had 
been  placed  under  the  old  tamarind  tree 
for  the  king  and  myself,  and  on  repair- 
ing thither  I  found  his  majesty  already 
arrived.  The  people  soon  formed  up 
for  a  dance.  It  was  a  very  curious 
sight,  and  I  never  before  saw  any  native 
dance  quite  like  it.  They  all  formed  in 
a  circle,  and  sang  apparently  a  verse  of 
a  song.  Then  they  went  in  turns  into 
the  centre  of  the  ring  and  danced  wildly 
round,  flourishing  their  spears  and  sing- 
ing, and  then  they  all  joined  in  a  sort  of 


chorus.  I  fancy  the  solo-singing  was 
extempore.  The  women  did  not  take 
part  in  this  dance,  but  all  sat  together 
and  beat  time  with  their  hands,  and  then 
at  the  finish  they  came  forward  with 
calabashes  full  of  rum  and  presented 
them  to  the  men.  They  danced  the 
same  dance  three  or  four  times,  never 
omitting  the  rum  at  the  end.  His  maj- 
esty kept  pressing  me  also  to  drink,  and 
I  had  to  take  far  more  of  it  than  I  want- 
ed. The  women  now  came  forward  and 
danced,  the  dance  consisting  of  swing- 
ing the  body  backward  and  forward,  all 
the  time  singing  a  plaintive  sort  of  mel- 
ody. I  could  not  help  thinking  how 
well  the  words  from  "  Les  Cloches  de 
Comeville" — "  Just  look  at  that,"  etc. 
— would  have  suited  the  action.  They 
looked  very  picturesque  with  their; 
bright-colored  lamias  and  wild-looking 
heads.  They  have  long,  woolly  hair, 
which  they  make  stick  out  from  the 
head  in  little  nobs.  After  the  women 
had  been  dancing  thus  for  some  time 
(the  men  sitting  down  and  beating  time), 
a  man  most  grotesquely  painted  jumped 
in  between  them  and  danced  a  few 
times  up  and  down  the  middle ;  then 
the  women  screamed,  and  ran  away, 
and  the  men,  jumping  up  and  brandish- 
ing their  spears  in  the  most  threatening 
manner,  rushed  forward  as  if  to  attack 
the  new-comer.  He  at  once  bolted 
down  the  street.  I  afterward  found  out 
that  he  represented  a  /b/a  (ghost),  come 
to  carry  off  one  of  the  women.  After 
he  had  disappeared,  there  was  a  general 
dance  of  rejoicing,  in  which  both  men 
and  women  joined,  and  after  that  more 
rum.  It  was  now  long  past  ten,  so  I 
asked  permission  of  the  king  to  retire  to 
my  hut.  He  replied,  rather  huskily, 
that  it  was  very  early,  but  gave  me  leave 
to  go.  He  also  promised  me  some 
guides  to  take  me  out  in  the  morning. 
The  next  morning  I  determined  to  go 
out  shooting,  so  after  an  early  breakfast 
I  left  the  town  at  seven  o'clock.  1  took 
with  me  Prosper  and  four  of  Ratsimi- 
kro's  men,  and  left  my  own  boys  at 
home  to  rest  themselves  and  get  over 
the  effects  of  the  previous  evening's  de- 
bauch, which  were  very  apparent.  About 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  Ankarina 
there  is  a  fine  forest-clothed  mountain 
called  Ambohitra,  and  thither  I  turned 
my  steps.     There  is  no  four-footed  game 
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to  speak  of  found  in  any  known  part 
of  Madagascar,  and  the  forests  ronnd 
Mount  Ambohitra  proved  no  exception. 
I  shot  a  couple  of  lemurs,  a  sort  of 
monkey  with  a  beautiful  fur,  and  pecu- 
liar to  Madagascar.  I  could  have  shot 
a  good  many  more.'but  they  were  all 
the  same  species,  and  it  seemed  rather 
butchery  to  kill  them.  I  also  shot  a 
very  handsome  bird  about  the  size  of  a 
heron,  called  by  the  natives  "  Voron- 
6sy" — white  with  black  point  on  the 
head,  tail,  and  wings.  It  is,  I  fancy,  a 
species  of  Ibis.  I  also  saw  great  quan- 
tities of  the  liltle  green  paroquets  so 
common  in  norlherli  Queensland,  and 
some  bright-plumaged  liltle  honeysuck- 
ers  I  have  seen  often  in  South  Africa. 
The  forest  itself  was  very  interesting  from 
(he  great  variety  of  the  limber,  much  of 
which  was  unknown  to  me.  I  recog- 
nized, however,  ebony,  sandal- wood, 
several  kinds  of  acacia,  the  tamarind, 
mango,  guava,  and  a  great  variety  of 
palm,  especially  the  beautiful  "  travel- 
ler's palm"  {Urania  speciosa),  with  its 
splendid  fan-like  head.  The  first  time 
I  ever  saw  this  tree  was  in  the  cinnamon- 
gardens  in  Ceylon  ;  but  here  seems  its 
natural  home,  and  thousands  clothe  the 
beautiful  slopes  of  Mount  Ambohitra. 
They  supplied  me  with  many  a  good 
drink  this  day,  and  if  it  grows  all  over 
Madagascar  as  luxuriantly  as  it  does  in 
the  country  of  the  Antankarina,  it 
would  make  travelling  comparatively 
easy.  I  killed  two  snakes  during  my 
walk,  one  a  good-sized  fellow  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  long.  My  guides  told 
roe  it  was  not  poisonous.  They  call  all 
snakes  *' kakalava"  (long  enemy),  but 
from  what  I  could  learn,  the  only  one 
they  fear  is  one  they  call  "  pily,"  which 
I  fancy  is  the  boa  of  Africa.  The  Swa- 
hili  name  for  the  boa  is  "p'ili."  I 
walked  till  eleven,  and  then  rested  till 
two,  when  I  went  down  to  the  lower 
land  and  followed  the  course  of  the  rivei 
back  toward  the  town.  I  saw  a  good 
many  duck,  both  teal  and  the  brown 
wood-duck  of  Australia :  the  natives 
call  them  all  alike  "tsiriry."  I  got 
three  couple,  and  also  a  couple  of  big 
birds  they  call  '*vorombi,"  a  kind  of 
goose,  but  I  should  think  rather  fishy  to 
eat.  They  told  me  there  were  plenty  of 
guinea-fowl  about,  and  also  a  little  bird 
Obey  call  "  kitanotino,"  which  I  fancy 
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from  their  description  must  be  the 
snipe ;  but  t  saw  none  of  either.  I 
reached  the  town  at  sunset  very  tired, 
and  spent  an  exactly  similar  evening  to 
the  previous  one.  The  king  told  me  he 
would  give  me  a  guide  who  would  take 
me  to  the  coast  a  nearer  way  than  by 
passing  through  Manembito,  so  I  deter- 
mined not  to  start  next  day  till  after 
breakfast.  I  presented  his  majesty  with 
my  day's  bag,  at  which  he  seemed 
pleased.  He  also  hinted  very  plainly 
that  he  would  like  my  gun,  but  that  I 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  part  with ;  I 
presented  him,  however,  with  twenty- 
five  cartridges,  though  what  he  will  do 
with  them  I  do  not  know — probably  wear 
them  as  a  necklace.  Next  day  I  bad 
breakfast  at  six,  and  having  rewarded 
my  guides  of  the  previous  day  with 
some  American  cloth,  I  prepared  to 
start  on  my  return  journey  to  the  coast. 
The  old  king  was  waiting  under  the 
tamarind  tree  to  say  good-by,  and  the 
whole  population  seemed  to  have  con- 
gregated to  witness  my  departure.  As 
1  approached,  the  people  set  up  a  mourn- 
ful kind  of  chant,  which  Prosper  after- 
ward translated  for  me  thus  : 

"  Oh  depaiiing  is  out  friend — oh  !  oh  ! 
Oh  ■catter'd  are  Ihe  calfi, 
Ob  weeping  ace  the  woroen, 
Oh  sad  ii  out  chicr— oh  I  oh  !" 

They  stopped  singing  when  I  reached 
the  place  where  the  king  was  seated.  I 
then  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality, 
and  wished  him  a  long  and  prosperous 
life,  "Go  in  peace,"  was  the  old 
man's  answer  ;  and  then,  just  as  I  was 
moving  away,  he  asked  again  my  name. 
Prosper  translated  it  into  something 
which  sounded  very  unintelligible.  The 
king  repeated  it  several  times,  and  then 
saying  "  May  I  never  forget  it,"  he 
waved  his  hand  as  a  final  adieu,  I  took 
one  of  his  men  with  me  as  a  guide  ;  and, 
as  our  little  patty  passed  out  of  the  town, 
1  could  hear  them  again  singing  their 
plaintive  melody,  "  Oh  departing  is  our 
friend — oh!  oh!"  A  more  interesting, 
simple-minded  people  it  would  be  hard 
to  find,  and  I  felt  grieved  to  think  that 
civilization  in  the  shape  of  rum  must  in 
no  long  period  deteriorate  if  not  entire- 
ly destroy  them.  King  Ratsimi&ro,  al- 
though he  has  only  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  Arab  traders  at  Ifasy,  has 
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the  manners  of  a  European  gmtleinan, 
and  his  pcnplewere  all  most  courteous  in 
theirbehavior.  I  belicveanattemptwas 
made  some  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Jesu- 
its at  Nosib%  to  start  a  mission  at  Anka- 
rica,  but  they  received  so  little  encour- 
agement that  they  gave  it  up.  Though 
1  do  not  think  Ratsimiiro  would  at 
present  receive  missionaries  at  his  capi- 
tal, I  believe  a  mission  stationed  at 
"  Ifasy"  might  do  much  good  work 
among  these  simple-minded  people.  We 
had  a  terribly  long  tramp  this  day,  my 
new  guide  insisting  that  if  we  pushed  on 
we  should  reach  Ifasy  by  sundown.  It 
soon,  however,  became  apparent  that  we 
should  not,  so  at  four  o'clock  I  deter- 
mined to  halt,  and  start  a^ain  with  the 
moon  at  eight.  This  we  did,  and  soon 
after  eleven  we  sighted  the  sea.  It  was  so 
late  when  we  reached  "  Ifasy"  that  I 
did  not  care  to  arouse  AUuh  Mohammed, 
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with  whom  I  had  left  my  canoe,  so  I 
camped  that  night  ontside  the  town. 
Next  day  I  got  rid  of  what  remained  of 
my  doth  at  a  slight  profit,  bought  suffi- 
cient pfovisioos  for  onr  two  days'  voy- 
age, and  started  at  noon  on  my  rcturo 
to  Nosib^.  I  camped  that  ni^t  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island  of  Nosifaly,  and 
the  next  evening  arrived  safely  at  No- 
sibi.  I  wish  I  could  have  spared  time 
to  remain  longer  among  the  Antanka- 
laoa,  but  I  was  anxious  not  to  miss  a 
man-of-war  which  was  shortly  expected 
in  Nosib^,  and  in  which  I  hope  to  visit 
the  south-west  coast  of  Had^ascar.  I 
will  only  say  by  way  of  finishing  my  ac- 
count of  this  trip---thal,  should  any  of 
my  readers  find  themselves,  in  the  course 
of  their  travels,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Madagascar,  they  cannot  do  better  than 
pay  a  visit  to  King  Ratsimiiro  and  his 
interesting  subjects. — Temple  Bar. 
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The  publication  of  Mr.  Ainger's  little 
book  on  Charles  Lamb,  one  of  the  tru- 
est and  most  unique  of  all  the  great 
English  humorists,  has  set  people  talk- 
ing, as  people  always  will  talk,  of  the 
superiority  of  the  past  over  the  present, 
and  the  gradual  decay  of  the  forms  of 
life  which  make  the  past  so  fascinating. 
"  Will  there  ever  be  such  another  humor^ 
ist  as  Charles  Lamb  ?"  said  one  literary 
man,  during  the  present  week,  to  an- 
other. "  Is  there  not  a  tendency  at 
work  in  our  modem  life  to  the  pettifica- 
/lofi  of  everything,  till  the  highest  form 
of  humor  which  the  public  will  enjoy  is 
the  form  given  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  ope- 
rettas and  Mr.  Bumand's  '  Happy 
I  Thoughts?'"     The  interlocutor  inter- 

I  rogated  wisely  reserved  judgment,  think- 

ing reserve  wise,  as  the  Judges  do  on 
great    occasions,   and    suspecting  that 
pessimism  is  always  apt  to  be  out  in  its 
'  reckoning,  moreover  that  it  is  rather  a 

hasty  thing  to  assume  that  because  our 
cleverest  operettas  and  contributions  to 
I  Puiuh  may  leave  something  in  the  way 

i  of  largeness  to  be  desired,  largeness  of 

humor  is  dying  out  in  the  world.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  only  consider  what  stores 
of  fun  Hood,  who  was  one  of  Lamb's 
youngest  friends,  produced;  then  that  be- 


fore Lamb's  death,  the  greatest  English 
humorist  of  any  age — Shakespeare  him- 
self not  excepted — was  beginning  to  try 
hiswin^;  further,  that  oneof  the  greatest 
of  Dickens's  contemporaries,  IThacke- 
ray,  though  much  more  of  a  satirist  than 
a  humorist,  was  still  a  humorist  of  a  very 
high  order ;  moreover,  that  while  both 
of  them  were  in  the  maturity  of  their 
powers,  a  totally  new  school  of  humor 
of  the  most  original  kind  sprang  into  ex- 
istence on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
of  which  the  present  American  Minister 
to  this  country  is  the  acknowledged 
master,  the  "  Bigelow  Papers"  having 
scarcely  been  surpassed  in  either  kind 
or  scale  of  humor  since  the  world  be- 
gan ;  and  finally,  that  to  prove  that  very 
true  humor  of  slighter  calibre  is  plentiful 
enough,  we  have  the  extraordinary  pop- 
ularity and  originality  of  such  books  as 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  of  trifles  like  Artemus 
Ward's  various  lectures,  Hans  Brcit* 
mann's  ballads,  and  Bret  Harte's 
"Heathen  Chinee,"  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  bring  up  in  evidence — 
we  suspect  that  it  would  be  much  mor« 
plausible,  looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mere  experience, 
to  argue  that  English  humor  is  only  ip 
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its  infancy  and  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
an  immense  multiplication  of  its  sur- 
prises, rather  than  that  it  is  already  in 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  The  truth  is, 
no  doubt,  that  as  human  competition 
increases,  there  is  a  tendency  to  refine 
and  subdivide  and  think  more  exclu- 
sively about  a  succession  of  trifles,  which 
is  not  favorable  to  the  larger  humor  ; 
but  then  this  very  tendency  drives  men 
into  opposition  to  it,  makes  them  eager 
to  steep  themselves,  as  Charles  Lamb 
steeped  himself,  in  the  dramatic  life  of 
a  more  spontaneous  age,  and  the  con- 
trast brings  to  light  ever-new  forms  of 
that  grotesque  and  conscious  inconsist- 
ency and  incompatibility  between  hu- 
man desire  and  human  condition,  on 
which  the  sense  of  humor  feeds.  When 
Charles  Lamb  called  Coleridge  "an 
archangel — a  little  damaged,"  he  paint- 
ed this  contrast  between  human  ideals 
and  human  experience  in  its  most  per- 
fect form.  But  every  new  generation  is 
probably  richer  in  suggestions  of  that 
kind  than  all  the  preceding  generations 
put  together,  for  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason — that  whether  we  still  believe  in 
the  ideals  of  the  past  or  not,  as  future 
realities,  we  never  cease  to  yearn  after 
them,  and  to  yearn  after  them  all  the 
more  that  they  excite  less  active  hope, 
while  the  accumulating  experience  of 
centuries  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
oddest  and  most  grotesque  forms  of  dis- 
appointment and  disillusion.  No  con- 
trast could  have  been  more  striking,  for 
instance,  than  that  between  Coleridge's 
eloquent  expositions  of  divine  philoso- 
phy and  faith,  and  his  own  helpless  life, 
sponging  on  the  hospitality  of  Good  Sa- 
maritans, and  leaving  his  family  to  the 
generosity  of  friends.  And  no  condi- 
tion of  the  world  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected in  which  contrasts  of  that  pa- 
thetic kind  will  not  be  multiplied  rather 
than  diminished  in  number,  or  in  which 
it  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  eye  to  discern  and  the  power  to  make 
us  feel  these  contrasts  will  be  multiplied 
at  the  same  time. 

In  some  respects,  though  in  some 
only,  Charles  Lamb's  humor  anticipates 
the  type  of  humor  which  we  now  call, 
in  the  main,  American.  When,  for  in- 
stance, he  gravely  narrated  the  origin  of 
the  Chinese  invention  of  roast  pig,  in 
the  burning  down  of  a  house— when  he 
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told  a  friend  that  he  had  moved  just 
forty-two  inches  nearer  to  his  beloved 
London — and  again,  when  he  wiole  to 
Manning  in  China  that  the  new  Persian 
Ambassador  was  called  "  Shaw  AH 
Mirza,"  but  that  the  cobimon  people 
called  him  "  Shaw  Nonsense,"  we  might 
think  we  were  listening  to  Artemus 
Ward's  or  Mark  Twain's  minute  and 
serious  nonsense.  But  for  the  most 
part,  Charles  Lamb's  humor  is  more 
frolicsome,  more  whimsical,  and  less 
subdued  in  its  extravagance  ;  more  like 
the  gambolling  of  a  mind  which  did  not 
care  to  conceal  its  enjoyment  of  para- 
dox, and  less  like  the  inward  invisible 
laughter  in  which  the  Yankees  most  de- 
light.  Lamb  dearly  loved  a  frisk.  And 
when,  for  instance,  he  blandly  proposed 
to  some  friend  who  offered  to  wrap  up 
for  him  a  bit  of  old  cheese  which  he  had 
seemed  to  like  at  dinner,  to  let  him  have 
a  bit  of  string  with  which  he  could  prob- 
ably "  leadit  home,"  there  was  certain- 
ly nothing  in  him  of  the  grim  impassive- 
ness  of  Vankee  extravagance. 

It  might  be  asserted,  perhaps,  that 
even  if  the  prospect  of  a  great  future  for 
English  humor  is  good,  there  is  still 
reason  to  fear  that  it  must  dwindle  in 
largeness  of  conception,  so  that  such 
massive  forms  of  humor  as  we  find,  for 
instance,  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels"  or 
the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  are  not  hkely  to 
return.  But  even  this  we  greatly  doubt. 
As  we  noticed  just  now,  Dickens — who, 
as  a  humorist,  was  probably  not  infe- 
rior in  conception,  and  certainly  more 
abundant  in  creation,  than  any  humorist 
in  the  world — is  wholly  modem,  and  he 
certainly  has  by  no  t&eans  exhausted  the 
field  even  of  that  sort  of  humor  in  which 
he  himself  was  most  potent.  The  field 
of  what  we  may  call  idealized  vulgari- 
ties, which  includes  sketches  of  the  ab- 
stract monthly  nurse  whose  every  thought 
and  action  breathe  the  fawning  brut^i- 
ties  of  the  Mrs.  Gamp  species— of  beadles 
who  incaruateall  beadledom — of  London 
pickpockets  who  have  assimilated  all  that 
is  entertaining  in  the  world  of  profes- 
sional slang  and  nothing  that  is  disgust- 
ing— of  boarding-house  keepers  whose 
whole  mind  is  transformed  into  an  in- 
strument for  providing  enough  food  and 
gravy  and  amusement  for  their  commer- 
cial gentlemen — of  water-rate  collectors 
glorified  by  one  ideal  passion  for  .the 
,l,.eJD.L.OO«^IC 
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ballet — of  rascally  schoolmasters  whose 
every  action  betrays  the  coward  and  the 
bully — or  of  hypocrites  who  secrete  airs 
of  pretentious  benevolence  as  an  oil- 
gland  secretes  oil — is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted, hardly  more  than  attacked. 
And  yet  it  promises  a  sort  of  humor 
particularly  well  adapted  to  this  period 
of  at  once  almost  sordid  realism  and  in- 
genious abstraction.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  "  Alice  in  Wonderland," 
especially  such  plaintive  ballads  as  that 
of  the  walrus  and  the  carpenler,  provide 
us  with  a  type  of  grotesque  fancy  almost 
cut  free  from  the  realities  of  life,  and 
yet  quaintly  reproducing  ali  the  old  hu- 
man tendencies  under  absurdly  new 
conditions  ;  nor  that  this  promises  well 
for  the  infinite  flexibility  of  the  laughing 
faculty  in  man. 

We  quite  admit  that  we  never  expect 
to  see  the  greater  types  of  Transatlantic 
humor  reproduced  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
imply  a  race  faculty  for  turning  the  mind 
aside  from  the  direct  way  of  saying  a 
thing  to  one  that  is  so  indirect  as  to 
lead  you  travelling  on  a  totally  opposite 
track,  as,  for  example,  when  Bret  Harte 
declares  that  one  of  his  rowdies — 

Took  ».  feint  ef  ffrdir 'n\Ma 
A  cbuDk  of  old  red  sandElone  hit  him  in  the 

abdomeo, 
Aod  he  smiled  a  kind  o'  sickly  smile,  and 

curled  up  on  (be  floor, 
And  the  lubsekent  praceedioss  inUmttd  hint 


or  when  the  American  blasphemer  re- 
torted that  if  his  censor  had  but 
"  jumped  out  of  bed  on  to  the  business 
end  of  a  tin-tack,  even  he  would  have 
cursed  some."  This  wonderful  power 
of  suggesting  misleading  analogies  taken 
from  the  very  province  which  would 
seem  to  be  least  suggested  either  by 
analogy  or  contrast,  seems  to  be,  in 
some  sense,  indigenous  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  no  one  is  so  great  a  master 
of  it  as  Mr.  Lowell  himself,  who  has 
made  the  sayings  of  John  P.  Robinson 
and  of  Bird-o'- freed  urn  Sawin   famous 
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all  over  the  world,  for  their  illustra- 
tion of  this  very  power  of  interlacing 
thoughts  which  are  neither  mental  neigh- 
bors nor  mental  contrasts,  but  simply 
utterly  unlikely  to  suggest  each  other. 
To  give  one  instance  of  this,  we  will  re- 
call Bird-o'-freedum  Sawin's  comment 
on  the  powerfully  persuasive  influence 
of  being  tarred  and  feathered,  and  taken 
round  the  village  astride  of  a  rail,  for 
your  opinions,  where  he  remarks  that, 

"  Riding  on  a  rait 
Makes  a  man  feel  unaneimous  as  Jonah  in 
the  whale." 

Why  the  United  States  should  seem  to 
have  a  very  special  affinity  for  this  species 
of  humor  it  may  seem  difficult  to  divine. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  among  our  kinsmen 
there  the  principle  of  utility  has  gained 
what  we  may  call  a  really  imaginative 
ascendancy  over  all  minds,  to  a  degree 
to  which  it  has  never  yet  touched  the 
imagination  of  Europe,  and  that  this  has 
resulted  not  only  in  the  marvellous  in- 
ventiveness which  Americans  have  al- 
ways shown  in  the  small  devices  of  prac- 
tical life,  but  in  the  discovery  of  an 
almost  new  class  of  mental  associations 
— such  as  that  which  distinguishes  the 
head  of  the  nail  from  the  point  as  sleep- 
ing and  working  partners  in  the  same 
Operation,  or  such  as  that  which  sug- 
gested to  a  reader  of  the  story  of  Jonah, 
that  if  the  prophet  had  had  to  pass  res- 
olutions as  to  the  desirability  of  getting 
out  of  the  whale's  belly,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  passed  them  with  something 
very  much  like  the  unanimity  of  an  as- 
sembly in  which  the  completeness  of  the 
concord  is  caused  by  stress  of  circum- 
stances. The  humor  of  the  United 
States,  if  closely  examined,  will  be 
found  to  depend  in  great  measure  on 
the  ascendancy  which  the  principle  of 
utility  has  gained  over  the  imaginations 
of  a  rather  imaginative  people.  And 
utility  is  a  principle  which  has  certainly 
not  yet  completed  its  career,  even  in  the 
way  of  suggesting  what  seems  to  us  the 
strangest  and  quaintest  of  all  strange 
and  quaint  analogies. — Tht  Spectator. 
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EIDOLA. 
{From  the  Japanese.") 

BV   F.    B.    HARRIS. 

White  winged  birds  in  the  sunset  heavens, 

White-sailed  ships  on  the  sunset  sea ; 
But  neither  the  birds  that  fly  above  us, 

Nor  ships,  wherever  their  haven  may  be, 
Arc  meant  •for  me. 

The  bamboo  laughs  at  the  zephyr's  irooing, 

Tossing  the  sheen  of  her  sea-green  hair ; 
While  a  low-voiced  lover  leans  to  the  lotus. 

Till  her  blushing  cheek  is  yet  more  fair : 
But  eastward  going,  or  westward  blowing, 

The  winds  that  speak  to  blossom  and  tree 
Are  dumb  to  me. 

I  turn  my  face  to  the  "matchless  mountain,"* 

Queentiest  (^ueen  in  the  world  below ; 
Crowned  as  with  crown  of  pure  white  lilies, 

Flowers  of  the  winter  fiost  and  snow. 
The  stars  and  the  clouds  are  in  her  secret. 

And  her  beauty  shines  on  the  wondering  sea. 
But  not  on  me. 

Out  from  the  hush  of  the  brooding  twilight, 

Sweet  as  the  breath  of  the  rose  m  sleep, 
Soft  as  the  flush  of  the  summer  sunset 

Fading  away  on  the  purple  deep. 
Dawns  in  a  dream  the  shore  of  the  silent 

Washed  by  the  waves  of  an  infinite  sea : — 
This  is  for  me  ! 

Shadowy  sails  that  are  set  to  seek  me, 

Shadowy  pinions  that  beat  the  air, 
Shapes  of  beauty  that  rise  to  greet  me. 

Are  ye  but  phantoms,  and  yet  so  fair  ? 
Breaking  the  bands  of  the  dusk  asunder, 

Tremulous  stars  in  their  mystery 
Now  shine  for  me ! — 

Stars  that  illumine  my  soul  serenely ; 

Wonderful  stars,  unknown  in  the  skies. 
Wistful  and  tender,  veiling  your  splendor, 

Are  ye  but  visions,  O  radiant  eyes  ? 
Beautiful  shades  on  the  shore  of  the  silent. 
Washed  by  the  waves  of  an  infinite  sea. 
Ye  are  the  real : — The  living  are  phantoms 
Fading  from  me. 

£elgravia  MagauHe. 
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HOPKS  AND  FRAms  FO«  Art.  By  William 
Moiris.  Boston  ;  Rehtrts  Brolhert. 
In  ft  (ocial  itmospfaere  ihat  is  surchirged 
with  ihe  cant  of  a  sfaam  aeslhcticism  it  is  le- 
(reihing  to  be  brought  into  converse  nith  one 
who  clearly  understands  what  is  meant  by 
Ihe  "  cultivation  of  a  love  for  ibe  beautiful," 
and  who  has  the  ability  to  put  his  ideas  of  ar- 
tistic leform  into  a  form  of  expression  that  can 
be  easily  comprehended  evcnbTanindiirereQt 
and,  maybe,  stupid  public.  Mr.  Morris  is 
nell-known  as  the  author  of  the  "Earthly 
Paradise"  and  other  poems,  and  is  perhaps 
not  less  promineoi  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
that  tittle  band  of  poets  and  artists  who  have 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  originating  the 
so-called  English  Renaissance.  The  ideals 
and  purposes  of  these  reformers,  their  "  hope* 
and  fears,"  are  all  in  behalf  of  a  nobler  and 
purer  taste  among  the  people  in  matters  of  re- 
finement and  culture,  qnd  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  simple  beauties  of  nature,  which 
the  blind  fury  of  a  materialliing  clvilizaiioo 
seems  destined  to  efface.  They  would  add  a 
little  sweetness  and  joy  to  life,  in  place  of 
some  of  its  prevailing  bairenness.  pretence, 
and  vulgarity.    As  an  embodiment   of   ihei 
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this  little  volume  of  Gve  essays  is  unquestio 
ably  the  best  contribution  [o  the  subject  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Readers  who  are  at  all 
affected  with  the  decorative  "  craze  "  will  find 
wholesome  instruction  here,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  somewhat  surprised  at  its  simplicity 
and  good  sense.  Indeed,  so  little  of  the 
dado -dandelion  sort  is  to  be  found  in  these 
essays  that  one  may  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  "sesihelic"  about 
them.  Mr.  Morris  deals  throughout  with 
principles  which  are  mural  and  fundamental, 
and  his  criticism  of  art  is  a  criticism  of  life  in 
all  its  seriousness.  First  of  all,  there  must  be 
more  honesty  and  simplicity  of  life^virlues 
that  are  none  loo  common,  as  the  world  now 
goes.  The  progress  of  modem  civilization — 
which  means  practically  the  increased  facility 
with  which  one  class  of  society  preys  upon 
another — is  directly  opposed  to  art,  and  is 
calculated  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  life  alto- 
gether. It  Is  an  old  delusion  that  art  is  the 
product  of  a  kind  of  hierarchy  of  intellect  ; 
that  it  is  nourished  by  luxury,  and  Sourishes 
best  in  ■  country  where  the  contrast  between 
rich  and  poor  ia  greatest.  "If  art  is  to 
live,"  says  Mr.  Morris,  "  it  must  in  the  future 
be  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people  ;  it  must  understand  all  and  be  under- 
stood by  all ,  equality  must  be  the  answer  to 
tyranny  ;  if  that  be  not  attained,  art  will  die." 


Another  important  canon  of  his  artistic 
creed  is  Ihat  "  nothing  can  be  a  work  of  art 
which  is  not  useful ;  that  is  to  say,  which  does 
not  minister  to  Ihe  body  when  well  under 
command  of  the  mind  ;  or  which  does  not 
amuse,  sooth,  or  elevate  Ihe  mind  in  a  healthy 
state."  He  frankly  confesses  that  few  things 
in  our  well-to-do  houses,  outside  the  kitchen, 
would  stand  the  test  of  this  maxim,  the  truth 
being  that  nine  tenths  of  the  so-called  decora- 
tion that  has  got  there  is  there  for  the  sake  of 
ebow — not  because  anybody  likes  it — and  is 
kept  there  simply  because  of  the  convention, 
stupidity,  and  essential  vulgarity  of  a  few  who 
possess  much  wealth  and  little  cultivaijon. 
Here  is  his  golden  rule,  which  is  worthy  of 
being  carved  upon  the  lintel  of  every  door 
that  opens  upon  an  inielligenl  household  : 
"  Have  nothing  in  your  houses  that  you  do  not 
know  to  be  useful,  or  believe  to  be  beautiful." 

Mr.  Morris  writes  as  one  who  is  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  denounces  with  the  plainest 
unreserve  the  petty  wretchedness  and  innu- 
merable shams  that  are  so  generally  counte- 
nanced under  the  name  of  culture.  He 
shows  that  much  of  this  falseness  is  due  to 
that  insatiable  greed  of  gain  which  is  so  surely 
poisoning  the  sources  of  true  manliness  among 
us,  and  making  of  life  a  mere  competitive 
struggle  for  existence.  The  mission  of  art  he 
believes  to  be  "the  ennobling  of  daily  and 
common  work,  which  will  one  day  put  hope 
and  pleasure  in  the  place  of  fear  and  pain,  as 
Ihe  forces  which  move  men  to  labor  and  keep 
Ihe  world  a-going."  He  looks  forward  to  a 
shadowy  future,  beyond  this  present  "  century 
of  commerce,"  in  which  this  hope  for  men  will 
be  realized,  in  which  art  again  will  be  free  in  its 
expression  among  all  classes,  as  it  was  once 
in  the  past,  and  again  become  tfae  bloom  and 
fragrancy  of  life.  This  is  but  a  dream,  it  may 
be,  of  the  "  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  ;"  but 
as  not  all  dreams  are  fictions  of  the  night,  )t 
is  one  well  worth  cherishing. 

SCIKHCB    AND    CtlLTURB    AND    OTHER    EsSAVS. 

By  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

New  York  :  D.  AppUlon  &■  Cf. 

■  There  is  an  intellectual  breeiiness  in  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Huxley  which  Is  delight- 
fully stimulating,  however  the  reader  may 
■ympattiize  with  him  In  bis  purposes  or  assent 
to  his  convictions  ;  and  if  the  wind  of  his 
powerful  reasoning  happen  to  set  in  the 
direction  of  educational  reform,  the  insti- 
tutions of  mediaevalism  and  conservative 
prejudice  are  in  danger  of  being  badly  shaken, 
if  not  wholly  tumbled  to  the  ground.  In  other 
words,  be  has  been  more  efleciive  than  any 
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other  reformer  in  advocating  and  producing 
thoto  changes  of  Ideas  and  melhods  which 
are  necessary  to  bring  the  work  of  educalion 
up  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  present  age. 
Concerning  the  importance  of  scientific  train- 
ing as  opposed  to  the  practical  absurdity  of 
the  old  classical  system  he  has,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  long  worried  the  public ;  and  that 
he  feels  himself  to  hive  been  fairly  inccesiful 
in  the  chase  is  evinced  by  the  hopeful  and 
congratulatory  tone  of  some  of  these  essays. 
Of  the  thiiteen  essays  and  addresses  collected 
in  this  volume  the  first  four  deal  directly  with 
questions  of  educational  interest,  the  second, 
entitled  "  Universities,  Actual  and  Ideal," 
being  the  address  delivered  upon  the  occasioQ 
of  his  inauguration  as  Lord  Rector  of  Ihe 
University  of  Aberdeen.  These  essays  do 
not  contain  as  full  a  statement  of  the  author's 
broad  and  liberal  scheme  of  education  as  may 
be  found  in  some  of  his  previous  volumes,  but 
throughout  will  be  found  the  same  clear  and 
vigorous  thinking,  and  the  same  insistence 
upon  the  necessity  of  teaching  those  things 
which  shall  conliibute  directly  to  the  wellare 
of  humanity.  Moreover  the  spirit  of  moder- 
ation a.nd  fairness  characterizing  this  volume 
is  worth  pointing  out  to  those  who  ate  in- 
clined to  regard  Professor  Huilej's  views  as 
radical,  revolutionary,  and  dangerous. 

Recogniiing  that  the  native  capacities  of 
mankind  vary  as  greatly  as  the  opportunities, 
and  that  the  road  to  culture  which  is  open  to 
one  man  may  be  closed  to  another,  he  would 
proportionate  the  studies  of  every  curriculum 
'  10  the  varying  conditions  of  life,  demanding 
simply  that  the  modem  humanists  abandon 
their  prelensious  to  the  possession  of  the 
monopoly  of  culture.  "  I  am  the  last  person," 
he  says,  "to  question  the  importance  of  genu- 
ine literary  education,  or  to  suppose  that  In- 
tellectual culture  can  be  complete  without  it. 
An  exclusively  sciemiSc  training  will  bring 
about  a  mental  twist  as  surely  as  an  exclu. 
sively  literary  training."  His  ideal  university 
would  be  one  In  which  "  a  man  should  be 
able  to  obtain  Instruction  in  all  forma  of 
knowledge — all  the  great  classes  of  things 
knowable,"  At  the  same  time  he  would  urge 
the  superior  Importance  of  physical  science, 
simply  because  human  welfare  depends  upon 
this  kind  of  knowledge,  as  it  does  not  upon 
literary  or  classic  lore.  And  still  further,  as 
a  means  of  intellectual  culture,  he  would  urge 
its  superiority.  "  A  thorough  study  of  human 
physiology  is,  in  itself,  an  education  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  than  much  that 
passes  under  that  name.  There  is  no  side  of 
the  intellect  which  it  does  not  call  into  play, 
no  region  of  human  knowledge  Into  which 
either  its  roots  or  its  branches  do  not  extend  ; 
likB  the  Atlantic  between   Ihe  Old   and  the 
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New  Worlds,  its  waves  wash  the  shores  of  ibe 
two  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind,"  and 
"  through  its  waters,  as  yet  unfuriowed  by  the 
keel  of  any  Columbus,  lies  the  road,  if  such 
there  be,  from  the  one  to  the  other."  The  re- 
maining essays  of  the  volume  are  mainly  the 
results  of  biographical  studies,  intended  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  scientific  ideas.  Th« 
essay  entitled  "The  Coming  of  Age  of  the 
'Origin  of  Species'"  is  especiallyinierestiog 
for  its  mpid  summary  of  the  results  achieved 
by  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during 
the  last  twenty  yeais,  which  tend  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  theory  of  evolution  as  origi- 
nally set  forth  by  Mr.  Darwin. 

Classical     Writsrs.      Edited     by    J.    R. 
Green.     Dtmttlhems.     By   S.   H.    Butcher. 

{Maanillan^ 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book.  Mr. 
Butcher  has  brought  his  finished  scholarship 
to  bear  on  a  difficult  but  most  interesting 
chapter  of  Greek  literary  history,  and  only 
those  who  have  some  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  ground  can  appreciate  the  amount  of 
labor  and  of  original  criticism  which  he  has 
condensed  into  171  pages.  The  result  is  as 
fresh  and  attractive  in  form  as  it  Is  ripe  in 
learning  and  thorough  in  method.  Greek 
literature,  above  all  others,  exacts  a  true  feel- 
ing for  language  as  the  first  condition  of  Its 
successful  treatment.  The  Greek  masterpieces, 
alike  in  verse  and  in  prose,  are  works  of  art 
which  at  no  moment  lose  their  contact  with 
nature  ;  and  no  one  can  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  them  whose  trained  instinct  cannot  fol- 
low the  free  play  of  the  living  speech.  It  is 
here  that  the  scholarship  sometimes  described 
as  "  verbal "  asserts  its  indispensable  value 
for  the  higher  criticism.  Such  an  intimacy 
with  classical  Greek  as  is  implied  in  the  power 
of  writing  classical  Greek  prose  is  an  invalu- 
able source  of  insight  into  the  style  and  tone 
of  a  master  like  Demosthenes.  Mr.  Butcher's 
primer  forcibly  illustrates  the  sense  in  which 
the  best  Greek  scholar  is  the  best  critic  of 
Greek  literature. 

The  first  chapter,  on  the  "Age  of  Demos- 
thenes," is  a  pregnant  sketch  of  Greek  poli- 
tics and  manners  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  1 
the  last,  on  "  Demosthenes  as  a  Statesman 
and  an  Orator,"  will  probably  be  its  rival  In 
general  interest.  But  the  intermediate  chap- 
ters, dealing  with  the  particulars  of  biography 
and  work,  will  certainly  not  be  less  attractive 
to  students  of  Demosthenes ;  and  there  are 
not  many  students,  it  may  safely  be  said,  who 
will  not  learn  something  new  from  them. 
The  analysis  of  the  speeches  are  remarkably 
well  done — being  readable  in  themselves,  and 
at  the  same  time  directly  helpful  for  the  study 
of  the  Greek  text    I  am  not  satisfied  that  the 
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sligbtncss  of  ihe  leference  (o  PfaJlip  in  the 
ipeech  for  the  Rkcdians  ia  an  adequale  reason 
for  shUling  ilt  dale  from  351  lo  353  or  353  B.C. 
{pp.  43.  44).  There  are  some  good  observa- 
tioDt  at  p.  139  00  IhB  danger  of  pressing 
purely  siyllslic  evidence  where  it  is  doubtful 
vheiher  a  speech  vrai  written  bj  Demostbenes 
or  by  a  contemponiy  of  competeni  rhetorical 
training.  In  some  such  cases,  as  in  those 
where  ciilics  differ  regarding  the  precise  lines 
of  *Dlure  in  the  Homeric  poems,  demonstra- 
tive proof  is  beyond  Ihe  reach  of  modern  criti- 
cism, lo  the  Homeric-  problem  we  have  to 
allow  for  a  indltional  epic  slyle.  So  here  we 
musl  ailow,  not  merely  for  common  rhetorical 
form  jias  and  topics,  but  also  for  a  special  diS' 
turbance  of  the  "  personal  equaiion  " — vii., 
the  well-known  freedom  with  which  even  the 
best  writers  of  Greek  rhetorical  prose  directly 
borrowed  or  adapted  passages  from  each  other. 
I  am  glad  lo  notice  thai  Mr.  Butcher  recog- 
nizes the  hlxf/oi  alad^mf  of  Dionysius  as  a  (est 
of  iJiam  presumably  finer  than  moderns  can 
be  sure  of  possessing. 

Mr,  Butcher's  view  of  the  Harpalus  affair  is 
that  Demosthenes  was,  perhaps,  really  guilty, 
but  may  have  taken  the  money  with  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  nucleus  for  a  national  de- 
fence fund.  Il  is  quite  true  thai  the  political 
morality  of  ancient  Greece  distinguished  be- 
tween the  traitor  who  took  a  bribe  against  bis 
country  and  the  patriot  who  took  a  bribe  in 
Its  interests.  The  evidence  for  this  obscure 
affair  does  not  appear  sufficient  lo  decide  ibe 
fad.  So  fat  as  it  goes,  however,  t  still  incline 
to  believe,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  (Encycl, 
Brit.  vii.  71).  ihal  there  is  the  strongest  proba- 
bility in  favor  of  Demosthenes  having  been 
Innocent.  The  concurrence  of  two  powerful 
jnBuences  would  have  sufficed  to  procure  his 
coodemnation  by  an  Areopagus,  which.  In 
those  days,  cannot  have  been  inaccessible  to 
either.  One  was  that  of  the  Macedonian  parly  ; 
the  other,  thai  of  the  ''young  Athens  "  party, 
who  resented  his  successful  opposition  lo  ibe 
desperate  and  interested  advice  of  Harpalus 
that  Athens  should  al  once  rise  against  Alex- 

Tbe  use  of  modern  illustration  for  classical 
history  and  literature  demands  much  tact.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  indicate  an  analogy  where 
it  would  be  qulle  misleading  to  institute  a 
parallel.  Mr.  Butcher  is  within  the  proper 
limit  when  he  suggestsa  resemblance  between 
ancient  Macedon— the  northern  and  half-bar- 
baric power,  ambitious  of  touching  ihe  Medi- 
terranean —  and  modern  Rtissia ;  between 
Philip's  emphasis  in  disclaiming  designs  which 
he  was  eagerly  prosecuting,  and  Ihe  same  cbar- 
BClerislic  in  Napoleon.  The  more  detailed 
coroparisoR  of  Demosthenes  10  Burke  is  duly 
guarded,  and  is  justified  by  lereral  (rails,  par- 
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ticularly  by  the  way  in  which  both  orators  de- 
velop principles  from  facts.  The  points  of 
personal  likeness,  we  might  add,  bring  into 
stronger  relief  the  contrast  between  the  coii- 
ditions  of  political  and  social  life  with  which 
Ibe  two  men  bad  lo  deal.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  excelleni  sketch  will  greatly  serve 
the  intelligent  study  of  Demosthenes  in  Eng- 
land.   Primers  like  this  deserve  the  praise, 

/iaui  iilu  aiJUi  fidia.—Th<  Acadtmy. 

THit  Frbrks.  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  Leisure 
Hour  Series.  New  York:  Htary  Hell 
b-Cc. 

In  "The  Freres "  Mrs.  Alexander  has 
earned  the  success  which  painstaking  elabo- 
ration of  a  story  deserves.  She  gives  full 
measure,  ihree  closely  printed  volumes  of 
some  hundreds  of  pages  each,  but  one  cannot 
wish  them  shorter.  Grace  Frere,  the  daughter 
of  Ihe  union  of  an  English  cavalryman  with 
an  Irish  beauty,  and  bred  in  the  rustic  freedom 
of  an  ancient  Irish  house,  is  driven  by  hard 
fortune  on  her  grandfather's  deaih  to  be  the 
economist  and  disciplinarian  of  a  struggling 
party  lo  a  London  lodgiog-bouse,  (insist- 
ing of  her  querulous,  slender*  wit  ted,  delicate 
mother,  a  shiftless,  half-educated  brother,  and 
a  young  termagant  of  a  wild  sister  of  some 
eight  years  old.  The  straits  and  misery  of 
such  a  family  in  such  strange  surroundings 
are  described  with  painful  probability ;  while 
Grace's  fortitude  and  tenderness  are  pitted 
against  the  neglect  of  certain  rich  English  re- 
lations, the  commercial  branch  of  (he  Freres, 
from  one  of  whom  poor  Grace  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  kindlier  welcome.  Max  Frere'scon- 
venlional  selfishness,  which  leads  him  by  easy 
and  courteous  stages  lo  desert  his  fair  cousin 
in  her  trouble,  is  well  conlrasied  with  the 
loyally  of  one  Jimmy  Byrne,  a  homely,  hon- 
est fellow,  who  has  retained,  during  a  long 
period  of  prosaic  routine  in  a  London  office, 
some  of  the  loyally  he  imbibed  In  a  peasant's 
cottage  In  the  west  of  Ireland.  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Is  more  fortunate  In  her  male  characters 
than  most  ladies  who  write,  and  besides  jim- 
my Byrne,  who  is  a  kind  of  Irish  Caleb 
Balderslone,  there  is  an  old  Count  Costello, 
of  the  Ausirianservice,  as  well  as  several  capi- 
tal Germans,  who  contribute  to  the  Interest 
which  surrounds  the  heroine  In  tbe  new  cir- 
cumstances she  is  placed  In  by  a  removal  to 
Ziltau  in  Saxony.  The  German  country  life  is 
picturesque  and  true  to  nature.  The  moral 
of  the  story  ia  good,  though  there  is  a  strong 
under-current  of  cynicism.  The  principal  fig- 
ure is  altogether  charming.  Grace  contrasts 
very  delightfully  in  her  unselfishness  with  the 
intensely  shallow  natures  which  surround  her ; 
though  in  them,  loo,  there  is  much  humanity. 
One  is  fond  even  of  poor   Mrs.  Fiete,  who. 
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,  when  faei  beat  ftiend  dies,  is  to  lolldtous 
aboui  mourning : 

"Then,  dear,  yon  roust  arraoge  one  of  your 
old  black  dresses  for  yomteU,  and  something 
for  Mab.  You  see.  dear  Maurice,  the  widow 
and  the  falherlesi  are  obliged  to  eierciie 
some  ingenuil)'  lo  present  the  appearauce  due 
lo  ibeir  position. " — 7Vl/  Athtn^im. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTICES. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  prison  life  of 
Fedor  Dosloefslcy,  the  author  of  the  Russian 
worit  recently  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  of  "Buried  Alive,"  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  newspaper  Kaviat  by  one  of  his 
companions  in  exile,  o(  the  name  of  Roj- 
novsky.  It  appears  that  DosloeCsky  objected 
to  complying  with  some  of  the  regulations 
which  the  convicts  are  accustomed  to  respect 
among  themselves,  and  accordingly  they  re- 
solved to  lynch  him,  looking  upon  him  as  an 
outsider  who  gave  himself  airs.  But  one  day 
be  bad  the  courage  [o  make  a  complaint  lo 
the  commandant  about  some  oSal  which  bad 
been  placed  in  a  fellow  prisoner's  food.  The 
result  was  that  be  was  Bogged  so  severely 
that  he  could  not  leave  the  hospital  for  a  fort- 
night. On  his  return  be  was  at  once  hailed 
by  his  fellow  convicts  as  a  comrade,  and  one 
who  had  suffered  for  the  common  good.  The 
same  commandant  caused  him  to  be  flogged 
again,  and  so  savagely  that  this  lime  he  lay 
ill  in  the  hospital  a  whole  month.  The  fact 
of  bis  having  thus  suffered  lends  an  additional 
interest  to  those  chapters  of  "  Buried  Alive  " 
which  deal  with  the  horrible  subject  of  (he 
laih. 

Mk.  Ralston  has  written  an  introduction 
to  the  volume  of  Portuguese  folk-tales  col- 
lected from  the  mouths  of  the  people  by  Prof. 
Z.  Consieglicri  Pedroso,  of  Lisbon.  The 
originals  of  ihes:  tales  have  never  been  print- 
ed, and  they  have  been  specially  translated 
by  Miss  Monteiro  for  the  Folk-lore  Society. 

The  Revue  CriHqut  publishes  the  fallowing 
statistics  concerning  the  four  universities  of 
Switzerland  from  1S76  to  i9Si  :  The  total 
number  of  students  who  entered  the  various 
universities  was  lojS— 113  being  students  in 
theology,  iSS  in  law.  aSS  in  philosophy,  and 
aSB  In  medicine.  To  Zflrich  must  be  credited 
33a  students.  10  Berne  310,  to  BSIe  204,  and 
to  Geneva  301. 

Mb.  W.  a.  Clouston.  the  editor  of  "  Ara- 
bian Poetry  for  English  Readers."  Is  going 
to  reprint,  by  subscription.  Sir  William  Ouse- 
ley's  translation  of  "The  Bakhtylr-N&ma ; 
or.  Story  of  Prince    BakbtySr  and  the  Ten 
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Viilers."  Mr.  Clouston  will  add  aa  Intro- 
duction and  notes.  Copies  of  Ouseley's  book 
are  now  scarce. 

Mk.  Swinbukne  Is  engaged  in  writing  the 
article  "  Mary  Stuart "  for  the  Encyclopzdia 
Briiannica. 

SiONOR  ScvBitlHO  Fbkkari  is  publishing, 
in  monthly  pans,  a  collection  of  early  Italian 
literature,  dealing  specially  with  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  written  language,  under  the 
title  of  "  Biblioieca  di  Leiteraiura  Italiaoa  " 
(Firenie  ;  TipograGa  del  Vocabulario).  Tb« 
first  pari,  which  has  just  appeared,  con- 
tains a  selection  of  fifteenth -century  Carnival 
masques. 

It  was  announced  some  time  since  that 
MM.  Erckmann.Chairian  were  about  to  write 
a  new  romance  under  the  title  Lt  Bhcut  de 
Huningm.  They  visited  Huningen,  and  col- 
lected much  material  in  Basel  and  the  Swiss 
borders  of  Elsass.  Their  secretary  now  in- 
forms the  Sailer  NachriekUH  that  tbey  have 
given  up  the  plan.  A  complete  German  trans- 
lation of  their  romances,  under  the  editorship 
of  Ludwig  Pfau,  is  advertised  by  Rieger,  of 
Stuttgart. 

An  /dititn  de  luxe  of  the  works  of  the  Rus- 
sian poet  Lermontoff  is  in  preparation.  It  is 
to  be  lllusiraied  by  French  artists,  who  hava 
undertaken  a  journey  to  the  Caucasus  in  order 
to  study  the  scenery  described  by  the  poet. 

Wb  learn  that  a  society  for  the  study  of 
Spanish  folk-lore  has  been  founded  by  the 
exertions  of  ScBor  Machado  y  Alvaret.  Tbe 
programme  of  the  society  includes  not  merely 
folk-lore  in  the  sense  generally  assigned  to 
that  term,  but  philology,  archeology,  and  all 
science  that  can  throw  light  on  the  history  of 
Spanish  civilisation. 

Reaiirrs  of  Mr.  Green's  remarkable  volume 
on  "  The  Making  of  England  "  will  be  glad 
to  bear  that  he  is  now  working  at  a  coniinua- 
lioD  of  it,  much  of  which  is  already  in  type. 
This  second  volume,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
appear  during  the  present  year,  will  be  called 
"England  and  the  Northmen,"  and  will  carry 
the  siory  down  lo  the  period  of  the  Norman 
CooquesL 

We  believe  that  "Twelfth  Night"  will  be 
the  next  play  edited  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  for 
the  Clarendon  Press  Series. 

Miss  Smith,  of  Chelieobam,  a  member  of 
the  New  Shakespeare  Society,  is  preparing  a 
parallel  text  of  the  first  and  second  quartos 
of  "  Hamlet,"  with  the  first  folio  version  and 
a  revised  text.  We  believe  that  she  intends 
to  present  copies  of  her  ParaUtl-Ttxl  HamUt 
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toherrellow-membersoriheNew  Shakespeare 
Society.  She  will  mark  all  differences  from 
the  second  quarto  by  variations  of  type,  so 
Ihai  the  changes  may  be  caught  at  once  by  the 
eye.  Her  revised  text  will  probably  be  in  the 
old  spelling  of  the  second  quarto(iba4),  which 
Dr.  Tanger  argues  is  Shakespeare's  own. 

SiGNOR  RUGGEBO  BONCHI  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  representatives  of  Manzoni's 
heirs  to  prepare  for  the  press  the  unpublished 
writinge  of  the  illustrious  Italian  poet,  as  nell 
■E  a  collection  of  bis  letters.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, may  possess  original  letters  of  Manioni 
is  earnestly  requested  to  favor  Signor  Bonghl 
with  the  origiDals(arcopiesof  them],  directed 
lo  him  u  Via  Viceoia,  Rome. 

The  Byron  Society  at  Athens,  thanks  to 
whose  exertions  a  statue  ol  Byron  was  latelj' 
unveiled  at  Missolonghi,  now  proposes  to 
erect  a  monument  to  Caonmg. 

Mrs.  Fawcett's  "Political  Economy  for 
Beginners"  is  being  translated  into  two  of 
the  native  languages  of  India.  Canarese  and 
Maralhi.  Her  "Tales  in  Political  Economy" 
is  also  being  translated  into  the  latter  lan- 
guage and  into  Swedish. 

Thb  Berlin  Academy  has  resolved  upon 
publishing  the  entire  series  of  Greek  Com- 
mentaries upon  Aristotle  as  a  supplement  to 
its  edition  in  five  volumes  of  the  pfailosopher's 
works.  The  collection  will  comprise  about 
twenty-five  volumes,  of  which  two  volumes 
are  in  the  press  and  will  be  ready  verr  shortly. 

Ulrico  Hoefli,  of  Milan,  will  commence 
forthwith  the  publication  of  a  Universal  His- 
tory of  Literature,  which  it  is  hoped  to  com- 
plete in  the  course  of  two  years.  The  book 
will  be  edited  by  Signor  Angelo  de   Guber- 
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BoRACic  Acid  as  an  Antiseptic  in  Skin 
Affections. — Dr.  George  Thin,  of  London, 
emphasizes  strongly  the  advantage  of  using 
some  preparation  of  bonicic  acid  to  overcome 
the  offensive  odor  of  the  feet,  and  gives  in- 
stances in  which  this  treatment  has  been 
thoroughly  successful.  In  some  cases  he  rec- 
ommends the  wearing  of  stockings  and  cork 
soles  saturated  with  the  acid.  In  others  he 
prescribes  an  ointment,  or  rather  a  kind  of 
glycerine  cream,  made  as  follows  :  A  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid  is  incorporated  with  a  fatty 
basis  of  white  wax  and  almond  oii,  which 
produces  a  soft,  homogeneous  mixture,  A'ee 
from  the  Irritating  crystalline  plates  of  the 
crystal,  that  are  apt  to  separate  from  vaseline. 
He  finds  thai  this  is  also  >  very  useful  reme- 


dial agent  for  inflamed  feet,  as  after  long  walk- 
ing tours,  and  in  such  eczemas  as  are  pro- 
duced by  the  irritation  of  dyed  underclothing. 

The  Dangers  of  the  Cold  Bath. — Al- 
luding lo  a  recent  case  of  death  of  an  old 
gentleman,  caused  by  a  morning  cold  bath, 
the  MtdUal  Prtis  and  Circular  says:  "The 
great  mistake  that  is  usually  committed  in  re- 
gard lo  it  is  the  error  of  never  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  water  from  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air.  In  very  cold  weather  the  bath, 
even  when  exposed  overnight  in  (he  bedroom, 
wilt  often  be  lower  than  forty-five  degrees  ; 
and  where  water  is  brought  straight  from  the 
main  or  well,  it  may  he  even  ten  or  fifteen  de- 
grees lower.  Only  the  sirongesi  constitutions 
can  derive  benefit  from  shock  produced  by 
application  of  a  liquid  sixty  to  seventy  de- 
grees colder  than  the  body  to  its  surface,  and 
it  is  very  questionable  if  it  ever  is  attended 
with  permanently  good  results.  Reaction 
may  be  afterward  complete,  but  there  is  al- 
ways the  risk  of  sudden  danger  from  the  con- 
dition of  (he  body  being  temporarily  such  as 
lo  prevent  immediate  reaction.  In  such  cases 
very  serious  accidents  are  possible,  and  this 
last  insiance  of  death  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  an  example  in  point.  A  temperature  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  degrees  is  quite  cold  enough 
for  any  person  to  submit  himself  lo  \  this  al- 
lows for  a  difference  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  degrees  in  the  beat  of  the  body  and  that 
of  the  bath — amply  sufficient  to  produce  all 
the  benefits  desirable  from  it — and  it  would 
be  well  for  all  if  these  extremes  were  never 
exceeded." 

Penetration  of  Air  in  Porous  Bodies. — 
Some  interesting  results  concerning  the  pene- 
trability of  porous  bodies  by  air  have  been  re- 
cently obtained  by  Herr  Christiani,  using  what 
he  calls  a  faresetpe,  which  consists  of  a  brass 
cylinder,  closed  by  two  capsules,  and  having, 
■t  about  the  middle,  an  annular  partition,  in 
which  cylinders  of  the  bodies  to  be  tried  are 
inserted  airtight.  The  first  substance  he  used 
was  red  beech-wood,  and  with  ibis  the  motion 
of  one  capsule  induced  a  corresponding  mo- 
tion of  the  other.  A  building-stone  of  the 
densest  kind  (clinker)  behaved  similarly,  only 
a  difference  of  pbaae  was  noticed  in  ibc  mo- 
tions. Old,  dry  oak,  ivory,  cork,  and  (what 
Is  specially  noteworthy)  a  disc  of  a  new  earth- 
enware cylinder  of  a  galvanic  element,  proved 
quite  impermeable  by  atmospheric  air.  In  a 
later  series  of  experiments  differet  kinds  of 
wood  were  compared  In  the  fresh  and  in  the 
old  dry  slate.  Fresh  oak-wood  was  here  found 
permeable  ;  and  this  is  botanlcally  Instruc- 
tive, because  moistening  the  end  surface  of 
a  permeable  box-wood  cylinder  rendered  it 
Impermeable.    Herr  ChriMiani  has  devised 
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another  ipparilus  for  meaiuremeni  of  the 
phenomena,  consUling  of  Ino  mercurj  ma- 
nometer!, communtcaiing  by  means  of  caout- 
chouc lubes  through  the  poroscope,  and  be 
will  ere  long  publish  observations  made  with 
Ihis. 

Double  Repractidh  in  Diamonds.  —  An 
interestiog  colleciioo  of  photographs  illustra- 
tive of  micToscopic  petrology  and  mioeralogjr 
is  being  i«sued,  in  instalments,  bjr  Prof.  Co- 
hen, of  Stiassburg.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
series,  which  has  lately  been  published,  are 
some  notable  examples  of  double  refraction 
divplayed  by  crystals  belonging  to  ihe  regular 
system.  It  appears  that  in  ihe  diamonds  of 
South  Africa  double  refraction  is  so  common 
that  a  perfectly  isotropic  crystal  is  almost  ex- 
ceptional. This  anomalous  behaviour  may 
frequently  be  referred  to  the  presence  of  en- 
closures. The  Eo-called  "  glassy  stones  with 
stony  corners"  exhibit  unusually  strong 
double  refraction,  and  give  such  brilliant  col- 
ors in  polarized  light  as  to  resemble  an  aggrre- 
gate  of  quartz  granules.  Such  diamonds  have 
a  marked  tendency  to  split  spontaneously 
when  extracted  (rora  the  earth,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently suggested  thai  they  are  subject  to  a 
state  of  tension  comparable  with  that  which 
obtains  in  Prince  Rupert's  drops. 

Bt.A5TiNa  Rocks  Undek  Water.— Major 
Liuer,  of  the  Austrian  Engineers,  has  made 
some  experiments  at  Kreras,  on  the  Danube, 
on  blasting  rocks  under  water,  which  have 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Into  a  cylin- 
der he  puts  >  quantity  of  dynamite,  which  is 
connected  with  an  electrical  apparatus.  The 
cylinder  Is  placed  on  Ihe  surface  of  the  rock 
only,  and  fixed  In  that  position.  No  matter 
how  deep  the  water  may  be  over  the  rock.  It 
Is  shattered,  when  the  dynamite  explodes, 
into  fragments  so  small  that  they  are  washed 
away  by  the  stream.  This  process  is  said  to 
save  forty  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  removing 
submerged  rocks.  Ten  thousand  florins  were 
subscribed  to  enable  Major  Lauer  to  make 
further  trials  on  a  gigantic  tcale. 

A  Niw  DoHESTic  Aniwal. — An  animal  is  . 
found  in  great  abundance  in  South  America 
of  the  average  size  of  a  pig ;  this  is  the  ca- 
biai.  Dr.  Saec  proposed  to  domesticate  the 
cabiai,  and  shows  the  advantages  which  could 
be  drawn  from  it.  This  animal  can  be  tamed 
very  easily  ;  it  quickly  recognizes  its  master, 
whom  it  follows  everywhere,  and  when  ca- 
ressed it  seems  pleased;  it  especially  likes 
to  be  scratched,  and,  to  attract  attention,  ex- 
tends itself  lull  length  on  one  side.  It  is  very 
clean  in  its  habits  ;  in  shape  the  cabiai  realties 
the  normal  type  of  the  meat-pioducing  animal, 
as  its  body  Is  an  almost  perfect  cylinder  werv 


It  not  for  its  neck,  with  lis  limbs  short  and 
Blender ;  tail  and  ears  very  short ;  the  head 
alone  is  large.  lis  apathetic  character  makes 
all  nourishment  available  which  it  consumes, 
■o  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  fatten  it,  and  it 
can  be  kept  in  a  limited  space.  It  is  kept  in 
a  dry  stable,  where  it  is  fed  on  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  herbs,  and  roots;  it  likes  clean 
water  and  a  soft  litter.  It  eats  remarkably 
little  for  its  size.  "  It  will  be,"  remarks  Dr, 
Saec,  "an  excellent  acquisition  for  farms  and 
country  houses,  where,  without  requiting  more 
care  than  a  rabbit,  it  will  supply  as  much 
meat  as  a  sheep.  I  believe  that  the  cabiai 
will  take  a  place  between  the  sheep  and  the 
pig  In  Europe,  and  that  in  many  ways  it  can 
be  substituted   for  this  last-named  domestic 

Chinese  Astronomy. — It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  ingenious  Chinese  were  en- 
joying the  use  of  many  conveniences  of  lifo 
before  they  came  to  be  invented  by  Western 
nations.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the  mag- 
netic needle,  the  printing  press,  and  gun- 
powder. It  would  seem,  from  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  J.  Dieyer,  in  the  December  number  o( 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  the  Chinese  were 
also  far  advanced  in  the  science  of  astronomy, 
and  actually  anticipated  some  of  the  ideas  of 
Tycho  Brah6  three  hundred  years  before  that 
great  astronomer  was  born.  In  the  seven^ 
teentb  century  the  Jesuit  missionaries  made 
their  way  to  Pekin,  and  soon  showed  the  Em- 
peror and  his  wise  men  that  In  spite  of  their 
wisdom  they  did  not  know  quite  all  that  had 
been  discovered  by  Western  scientists.  The 
Emperor  was  so  impressed  with  what  he 
beard  that  he  commissioned  the  Jesuits  to 
furnish  him  with  new  instruments  for  his  ob- 
servatory ;  and  the  old  ones  which  were  thus 
superseded  were  put  away  and  forgotten.  Il 
is  to  these  old  instruments  that  Mr.  Dreyer  in 
his  paper  calls  attention.  Photographs  have 
lately  been  obtained  of  them.  They  show 
that  these  old  contrivances,  constructed  by  a 
Chinese  astronomer,  Ko  Show-King,  bear  a 
Striking  resemblance  to  the  instruments  with 
which  the  great  Danish  astronomer  observed 
the  comet  ot  ijSs. 

Mica  Masks. — Herr  Raphael,  of  Breslau,  is 
manufacturing  mica  masks  for  the  use  ^f 
workmen  who  are  engaged  in  occupation* 
where  injury  to  eyesight  or  the  face,  gen- 
erally, is  likely  to  occur.  Noxious  vapors, 
heat,  dust,  flying  fragments,  can  thus  be 
guarded  against;  while  from  the  transparent 
nature  of  the  mask,  the  workman  can  easily 
see  what  he  is  about.  If  desired,  the  head, 
neck,  and  shoulders  of  the  operator  can  have 
the  additional  protection  of  a  sheet  of  cloth 
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intptegnated  with  fireproof  maierial,  aitached 
to  the  mask.  Aod  in  certain  caees  where 
dangerous  chemicals  are  in  use,  (he  addition 
of  a  breathing  tube  is  desirable,  which  finds 
Us  exit  over  one  of  the  shoulders. 
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A  White  Elephant.— The  King  of  Siam 
laielj  received  a  dispatch  by  which  (he  gover- 
not  of  a  province  announced  (o  bim  [ha(  a 
brand  new  god  had  been  discovered  in  a  dis- 
tant district  in  the  sbape  of  a  snow-while  ele- 
phant, which  was  already  on  its  wajr  toward 
the  capital.  The  message  was  received  at  the 
royal  Siatnese  Court  with  great  rejoicing,  and 
the  monaTch  decided  im  mediate]}'  to  go  and 
meet  the  divine  pachyderm.  He  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  procession,  which  con- 
sisted of  Ihe  miniEtets,  court  digniUiies,  and 
the  superior  priests.  Afler  the  procession  had 
travelled  for  a  few  miles  Ihey  met  the  elephant, 
which  they  approached  with  deep  bows  and 
the  greatest  sign  of  respect.  Kneeling  down, 
he  placed  the  proboscis  on  his  own  bead  and 
shoulders,  and  prayed  to  Ihe  animal  for  pro- 
tection. At  the  end  of  this  ceremony  the  king 
drew  his  sword  and  pUccd  himself  at  the 
right  side  of  Ihe  quadruped,  while  a  high 
priest,  with  a  golden  sialT,  placed  himself  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  procession  returned  to 
ibe  capital  in  this  manner.  On  entering  the 
town  ihe  new  god  was  received  with  military 
salutes  from  the  guns  and  cannon  ;  the  troops 
lined  Ihe  roads  leading  to  the  royal  palace, 
and  Ifac  people  loudl; applauded.  The  king 
led  Ihe  elephant  to  an  apartment  situated 
quite  close  lo  his  own  splendidly  furnished 
rooms,  and  gave  him  the  tiile  of  reigning 
monarch,  and  decorated  him  wiih  the  grand 
cordon  of  the  Siamese  Order  of  the  White 
Elephant.  The  household  of  the  divinity  was 
organized  with  the  utmost  splendor,  and  all 
the  utensils  used  for  bis  food  were  of  either 
massive  gold  or  costly  china.  During  the  first 
two  days  after  bis  arrival  the  pious  people 
brought  to  his  altar  gifts  worth  more  than 
100,000  rupees. — Deulithts  FamiUtnblaltt. 

Rbmoval  op  FoBBiGN  Bodies  fkom  thi 
WiNDPiPi. — Foreign  bodies  in  any  part  of  the 
windpipe  are  always  serious,  and  may  be  im- 
medlaiely  fatal.  The  accident  commonly  hap- 
pens from  a  child  having  some  plaything, 
such  as  a  bean,  small  marble,  bead,  or  nut- 
shell, in  its  mouth,  and  being  desired  10  take 
it  oul,  when,  either  in  the  hurry  to  obey,  or 
possibly  from  its  disinclination  to  do  so  being 
quickened  by  a  culT.  the  foreign  body  slips 
Into  the  windpipe,  and  produces  serious  mis- 
chief. In  the  well-known  case  of  the  late 
Mr.  Brunei,  the  eminent  engineer,  whose  life 
was  endangered  by  an  accident  of  this  kind. 
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It  arose  from  bis  performing  a  conjuring  trick 
with  a  half-sovereign  in  his  mouth,  and  the 
coin  slipping  into  his  windpipe.  When  Ihe 
foreign  body  becomes  fixed  in  the  upper  pari 
of  the  windpipe,  or  larynx,  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  breathing,  Ihe  patient  becomes  black  in  the 
face,  and  falls  back  apparently  dead.  This 
sometimes  happens  during  a  meal,  Irom  a 
child  or  grown-up  person  happening  10  cough 
while  eating,  and  thus  drawing  a  piece  of  food 
Into  the  air.passages.  Whatever  the  cause,  a 
bystander  should,  without  hesitation,  thrust 
his  forefinger  lo  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  en- 
deavor to  hook  up  with  it  the  offending  body, 
and  this  can  often  be  done,  when  the  patient 
will  at  once  breathe  again.  If  this  method  Is 
not  successful,  the  patient,  if  a  child,  should 
beheld  up  by  the  legs,  and  be  smartly  ihumped 
between  the  shoulders,  when  not  improbably 
the  foreign  body  wilt  drop  on  to  Ibe  floor.and 
the  child  will  then  begin  to  respire  and  cry  ; 
but  if  respiration  Is  still  suspended,  cold 
water  dashed  on  the  chest  will  probably 
rouse  it ;  or,  if  not,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
artificial  respiration.  Of  course  medical  aid 
will  be  summoned  at  once  in  any  case  of  se- 
rious choking,  if  possible,  but  the  majority  of 
these  cases  do  very  well  wiihout  it.  If,  how- 
ever, the  foreign  body  is  not  dislodged  by  the 
efforts  of  bystanders,  an  operation  will  be 
necessary  to  save  life,  and  every  moment  will 
be  of  importance.  Even  if  the  urgent  symp- 
toms have  passed  off,  and  the  child  appears  to 
be  restored  to  healih,  yet,  if  ihe  foreign  body 
has  not  been  found,  the  advice  of  a  surgeon 
should,  nevertheless,  be  sought  at  once,  as  It 
may  still  be  lodged  in  the  deeper  air- passages, 
where  il  may  cause  fatal  mischief  if  not  dis- 
lodged at  an  early  period. — Famly  Pkyiieian. 

Thb  Maqnipicbhcb  of  a  Nero.— It  was 
to  Nero  that  Tacitus  applied  the  expression, 
incrtiiibiliHM  cufitor.  What  he  not  only  de- 
sired but  achieved  in  the  way  of  cruelty  and 
vice  would  be  declared  Incredible  if  Roman 
history  had  not  already  shown  what  revoking 
atrocities  mny  be  conceived  by  a  diseased 
imagination,  and  executed  by  irresponsible 
power.  After  the  burningof  the  city  he  grati- 
fied his  taste.  In  entire  disregard  of  the  pro- 
prietors, in  rebuilding  It.  He  at  once  appro- 
priated a  number  of  the  sites,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  public  grounds,  for  his  new  palace. 
The  porticoes,  with  their  ranks  of  columns, 
were  a  mile  long.  The  vestibule  was  large 
enough  lo  contain  that  colossal  statue  of  him. 
In  silver  and  gold,  I30  feet  high,  from  which 
Ihe  Colosseum  got  its  name.  The  Interior 
was  gilded  throughout,  and  adorned  with 
ivory  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  ceilings  of 
the  dining-rooms  were  formed  of  movable 
tablets  of  Ivoiy,  which  shed  Bowers  and  per- 
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fninei  on  itie  company ;  tbe  principal  lahm 
hkd  a  dome  which,  (uraing  da;  and  njghl, 
imllared  (he  iDOvements  of  ihe  lerretirial 
bodies.  When  ibis  palace  wa*  finished  he 
exclaimed:  "At  last  I  am  lodged  like  a 
man."  His  diadem  was  valued  at  half  a  mil- 
lion. Hii  dresses,  which  he  never  wore 
twice,  were  stiff  with  embroider;  and  gold. 
He  Bshed  with  purple  lines,  and  hooks  of 
gold.  He  never  travelled  with  lesa  than  a 
thousand  carriages.  The  mules  were  shod 
with  silver,  the  muleteers  clothed  with  tbe 
finest  wool,  and  the  attendants  wore  bracelets 
and  necklaces  of  gold.  Five  hundred  she- 
asses  followed  bis  wife  Poppua  in  her  prog- 
resses, to  supply  milk  for  hei  bath.  He  was 
fond  of  figuring  in  the  circus  as  a  charioleer, 
and  in  Ihe  theatre  as  a  singer  and  actor.  He 
prided  himself  on  beiog  an  anisl,  and  when 
his  pofsible  deposition  was  hinted  to  him,  he 
said  that  artists  cuuld  never  be  in  want. 
There  was  not  a  vice  to  which  he  was  not 
given,  nor  a  crime  which  he  did  not  commit. 
Yel  the  world,  exclaims  Suetonius,  endured 
this  monster  for  fourteen  years,  and  he  was 
popular  with  the  multitude,  who  were  dazzled 
brhis  magnificence,  and  mistook  his  sense- 
less profusion  for  liberality.  On  Ibe  anniver- 
sary of  his  death,  during  many  years,  they 
crowded  to  cover  his  tomb  with  flowers. — 
Qmaritrly  Jievitte. 

"Food  ik  its  Season." — Under  natural 
conditions  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  produced 
in  their  due  season — tbat  is,  the  season  at 
which  the  surrounding  conditions  are  favora- 
ble to,  or  in  other  words  require,  their  pro- 
duction. The  fict  that  a  particular  class  of 
food  is  naturally  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
mankind  in  a  locality  at  a  special  season  is, 
therefore,  good  presumptive  evidence  thai  it 
is  both  seasonable  and  suitable.  Our  modern 
conditions  of  life  have,  however,  so  subverted 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  drawihis  deduction.  With 
the  facilities  we  oow  possess  for  the  convey- 
ance of  men  and  goods,  it  is  almost  Impossi* 
ble  that  [he  population  of  any  district  should 
be,  so  to  say.  indigenous  ;  and  as  regards 
food,  a  distribution  of  produce  lakes  place 
which  prevents  any  argument  on  the  principle 
that  "what  is  ought  to  be."  It  accordingly 
happens  that  many  of  the  articles  of  diet  we 
commonly  employ,  and  some  of  those  we  re- 
gard as  staple  commodities,  are  not  seasonable 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  On  tbe  contrary, 
they  are  most  unsuitable  to  the  conditions 
under  which  we  consume  them.  When  to 
this  is  added  that  our  likes  and  dislikes,  our 
appetites  and  loathings,  are  in  the  main  arti- 
ficial, it  must  be  evident  that  it  is  almost  idle 
to  talk  of  "food  in  iu  season."    Nereriheless 


there  are  times  and  seasons  when  particular 
classes  of  fleshand  fruit  may  he  most  properly 
eaten.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  give  this 
matter  more  practical  consideration  than  it 
has  hitherto  received.  It  is  impossible  to 
visit  any  of  the  metropolitan  markets  or  busy 
thoroughfares,  more  especially  those  crowded 
with  shops  from  which  the  fairly  wealthy 
classes  are  supplied,  without  being  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  tendency  of  fashion 
Is  rather  to  act  in  defiance  of  Nature  than  at 
her  suggestion  in  the  matter  of  food.  The 
most  unseasonable  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
the  most  sought  after,  probably  iec-iuit  they 
are  difficult  to  procure,  and  proportionately 
costly.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  meats 
and  descriptions  of  fish  in  the  shops  ;  the 
dearer  sorts,  because  either  too  early  or  too 
late,  or  produced  by  special  artifices,  are  those 
which  the  retail  shopkeeper  lays  himself  out 
to  show,  and  which  the  public  prefers  to  buy. 
This  is  a  very  serious  and  most  unsatisfactory 
line  of  disobedience  to  the  teachings  of  the 
great  mistress.  It  should  be  tbe  care  of  at 
least  thb  weakly  to  select  not  tbe  rarest  but 
the  most  plentiful,  and  therefore  presumably 
the  most  appropriate  description  of  food.  The 
appetite  of  the  convalescent  patient  is  not,  in 
a  healthy  sense,  promoted,  but  rather  weak- 
ened by  pampering,  when  the  "choicest,"  by 
which  is  meant  the  least  readily  accessible, 
articles  of  diet  are  provided  for  him.  If  a 
special  sort  of  food  is  plentiful — not  because 
it  has  been  tbrOwn  on  the  market  by  a  foreign 
supply,  but  because  it  has  been  naturally  pro- 
duced in  tbe  locality — it  may  be  safely  re- 
garded as  wholesome.  There  are,  of  course, 
limits  to  the  application  of  this  rule,  but  io- 
telligenily  interpreted  it  may  be  accepled  as 
a  principle,  that  to  feed  well  and  seasonably 
we  should  live  on  the  produce  of  tbe  country 
in  which  we  reside,  and  by  preference  accept 
those  commodities  which  nature  most  bounti- 
fully supplies.  The  recognition  of  this  princi- 
ple is  of  moment  to  every  one,  but  it  is  es- 
pecially important  that  it  should  be  recog. 
ntzed  by,  or  for,  those  who  are  not  robust 
feeders. — Lanctt. 

HEIKK. 
Thou  knn'u  tbu  iilud  Cu  awBT  ud  toDS 

In  Bpray  of  uiuic  uid  ibe  bncsa  ihjtka 
O^er  ipicy  Ku  a  woof  of  color  jiad  of  tone. 
While  ihil  iwe«  Buiic  echou  like  i  mou 

Id  tfa«  iilHud'i  h«irt,  aod  u^hi  ar 

Where,  michiDt  UmAMj  i 
A  Jamict  weep*  upon  h«  «Bfi 
lile'f  0CCV1,  bnakiBt  rtnod  thy  •* 

Struck  loldcB  Kini  u  from  Ihc  itrand  of  day  :— 

For  u  ibe  joy,  for  ihse  ihe  fell  (oe  U)r— 
Pais'i  btinkiLs  tuhe  utnind  the  fair  kla'i  con. 

Tuninc  to  lishi  Ihe  Hcbaaied  Mnndi  that  play 
Arouul  thy  lovaly  Bland  cmnQrc. 

-B  WaTTS. 
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